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HADRIAN  (117-138  A.D.). 


I. — Beginning  of  his  Eeign  ;    Fortification  of  the  Frontiers. 

HVDEIAN,  the  cousin  and  ward  of  Trajan/  had  been  carefully 
brought  up  according  to  the  best  ideas  then  held  respecting 
education,  perhaps  at  Athens,  where  he  showed  such  a  strong  taste 
for  the  literature  of  Greece  that  he  gained  the  name  of  ^'  the  little 
Greek."  It  is  even  supposed  that  Plutarch  was  his  master. 
Naturally  inquisitive,  he  wished  to  learn  everything :  medicine 
and  arithmetic,  geometry  and  music,  judicial  astrology  and  the 
secrets  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.*-  lie  studied  all  the  current 
philosophic  systems,  even  that  of  Epictetus,  for  whom  he  had  a 
liking,  though  without  following  his  precepts ;  he  also  painted 
pictures,  chiselled  statues,  and  composed  both  verse  and  prose  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  his  painting  was  on  a  par  with  his  poetry,^  of 
which  a  few  specimens  have  come  down  to  us.  His  varied  studies 
had  not  given  him,  as  regards  literature,  a  sound  judgment;  he 
preferred  Antimachus  to  Homer,  Cato  to  Cicero,  Ennius  to  Virgil, 
although  he  consulted,  as  a  trustwortliy  oracle,  the  Virgilian  sortes ; 
and  one  might  almost  have  feared  from  his  showing  so  false  a 
taste  in  literature,  that  he  would  not  have  a  just  judgment  in 
politics,  were  we  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  great  writers  are 
often  poor  statesmen,  and  that  Richelieu  placed  Chapelain  above 
Corneille. 

'  Publius  .KliuH  Iliidrianus.  His  family,  originally  from  the  country  of  the  Picentini,  was 
of  Italica,  in  S{)ain;  but  lie  was  horn  at  Home,  24th  January,  76.  His  mother  belonged  to  Cadiz, 
and  his  grandfather,  Marcellimis,  was  the  first  of  that  house  who  wore  the  senatorial  laticlave. 
The  iii8cription!«  always  write  Hddriainis  and  not  Adriafii/^. 

^  Curiositatum  omnium  explorator,  says  Tertullian.  "  He  was  fond  of  flute  players,  laughed 
at  the  buffooneries  of  mimes,  baited  the  hook,  and  was  assiduous  at  the  pahestra  "  (Fronto, 
ad  M.  Ant.  defer.  Ah.,  .'}).      Kleusinia  sacra  .   .   .  suscepit  (8part.,  Hadr.,  18). 

^  ,  .  .  de  suU  dilectiA  jnulta  versilms  composuit,  amatoria  carmina  scriptit  .  .  .  cum  pro- 
fessoribus  et  philosophis,  libris  vel  carminihus  invicem  editis,  sape  certavit  (Spart.,  Hadr.,  14-16). 
VOL.  V.  .  B 
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Witliuut  any  solid  proofs  for  the  oliarge,  lie  lias  hoon  iiiii- 
vorsally  roproachod  for  his  vanity  and  his  jealousy  of  superior 
,n(;i^ — defeets  in  a  princo  whicli  must  ])revent  his  doin<,'  anythin,c; 
great,  and  yet  we  shall  see  that  Hadrian  did  great  things. 
What  is  more  certain  i>  that,  while  of  douhtful  taste  in  r(^spect 
of  literature,  he  possessed  all  the  military  (pialities  that  a  prinee  can 
employ  in  timers  of  ])eace,  for,  as  (Mnperor,  he  had  no  occasion  to 
show  them  in  war ;  and  he  governed  well,  since  the  lMn})ir(^  was 
indebted  to  him  for  twenty-one  years  of  prosperity.  In  p<'i"son  he 
was  tall  and  woll  made,  with  an  intelligent  and  inild  countenance. 
Like  Krancis  I.,  he  hitroduced  the  fashion  of  letting  his  heard  grow 
to  hide  tlie  sears  on  his  face.  80,  when  in  a  collection  of  the  husts 
of  the  emperors  one  has  studied  this  original  face,  which  do(^s  not 
seem  to  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Ciesars,  we  (|uite  expect  to  tind 
a  new  historv  in  his  reign.  His  head  is  bent  as  if  to  understand 
better,  his  eyes  of  marble,  whose  look  is  yet  so  ]>enet rating,  his 
half-open  lips,  which  sec^n  to  breathe — re])resent  a  man  whosc^  Avish 
is  that  nothing  should  escapt^  his  vigilance  or  his  curiosity.  llis 
cotemporaries  were  struck,  just  as  wc,  are,  with  this  strange  phy- 
siognomy ;  and,  in  order  to  ^4et  forth  gnostic  d(M'ti"in(N,  which  at 
that  time  found  an  entrance  into  many  minds  and  into  all  religions, 
the  unknown  author  of  a  book  long  famous  in  the  Etist  '  concocted 
a  conversation  between  tin-  [)rince  who  desired  to  know  everything 
and  the  philosopher  who  [)rofessed  to   reveal  everything. 

He  asceiidiMl  throngh  all  the  successive  grades  (»f  office,  was 
vigintivir,  legionary  tril)une,  ipia'stur  (KH),  an  otlice  which  admitted 
him  to  th(^  senate,  tribune  of  the  pe()pl(\  pra'toi',  legitMiary  legiite, 
and  tinallv  c<nisul  a  few  months  before  reaching  the  legal  age.- 
He  followed  Trajan  in  all  his  expcMlitions,  and  in  them  proved 
himself  hardened  against  fatigue,  brave  in  danger,  but.  besides, 
invincible     at     table,     which     was     another    wav    t>f     gaining     favour 


'  The  Se7ife/iC(',<  of  Secnudus.     Cf.  tlu'  Mmtoirc  of  M    K'rvillout,  Comptts  n'mlns  dr  iArad.  , 
des  Itiscr.,  Is72.  p.  1*56.  ' 

■^  This  is  tlie  ordiiiarv  rttrsits  huiwrum.  The  list  of  his  titles  is  iimre  comuK't*-  in  the 
inscription  of  the  ('.  /.  L.,  vol.  iii.  Xl  •'')0.  whit-li  was  foimd  in  the  theatre  of  nionvsus  at  Athens. 
Momrasen  sn^rgests  tlie  following'-  dates:  for  the  trihnnatf,  lUo:  for  tht^  pr;elorship,  prot)ably 
107;  for  the  legateship  of  Lower  Pannonia.  tlie  heyinniug  of  lOH.  His  first  consulship  has 
been  tixed,  by  means  of  a  military  diploma  recently  discovered,  iji  the  year  lUS,  that  is.  wh^n 
Hadrian  was  still  only  thirty-two  years  of  ap-e,  and  the  rule  required  tliat  lie  shouM  ha\.> 
been  thirt  v-three  :  'rraj.iii  was  t  liirty-riiiht  whtTi  lu*  received  the  fa.sces. 
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with  the  prince.'  Charged  with  the  command  of  the  legions  of 
Pannonia,  he  imposed  on  the  Sarmatie  respect  for  his  name,  on 
the  soldicTs  respect  for  discipline,  on  the  officers  of  the  treasury 
moderation. 

Trajan     had     given     to    him     in    marriage    Sabina,   daughter    of 
^fatidia    and    grand-daughter    of    his    sister    Marciana,      an    alliance 
which  brought  his  ward  closer  still  to  the  supreme  poAver,  since  he 
was    now    Trajan's    nephew.       After    some    successes    in    the    second 
Daciaii    war,    Trajan    had    sent    him    the    ring    set    with    diamonds 
which     he    had    himself    received    from    Xerva    at    the    time    of  his 
adoption,    and    put    him    in   a    position   to   do    honour    to    the    offices 
with  which  he  invested  him  :    his  liberal  gifts,  for  example,  enabled 
Hadrian    to   give   magnificent  games  to   the   people  during  his  pr«- 
torship.      Tn  short,  relying  on  his  ability  as  a  writer  as  much  as  on 
his    political    skill,    he    charged    him    with    the    drawling    up     of    the 
imperial   speeches   pronounced    before    the   senate,   and    which    up    to 
that  time  had  been  composed  by   Licinius  Sura.     These  favoin's  were 
more    than    promises.     A    second    consulate    and    the    government   of 
Syria    strengthened     Hadrian's    hopes,    who,    moreover,    counted    on 
the    empress,    whose    affection    for    him    aided    his    fortunes    and    at 
the    last    moment   decided   them.      It  is  pretended    that    Plotina    had 
extorted    from    the    emperor  just  before    death    the    adoption    of    his 
nephew  ;     others  even  believed  that  this  adoption    had    never    taken 
place,    and    the    father     of     the    historian    Dion    ( \assius,    who    was 
governor  of  Cilicia  under    Marcus    Aurelius,  related    to  his  son  that 
the  letters  addressed  by    Plotina    to   tlu^   senate,  to   inform  it  of  the 
choice   of  the  new  prince,    were  forged.     A   man,  it  is    said,   placed 
in   Trajan's    bed,    had,   behind    the    hangings    and    in    the    gloom, 
muttered    in    a    dying   voice    that    he    had    adopted   Hadrian   as    son 
and  successor. 

Tin*  mtnliocre  minds  whom  we  have  now  to  consult  to  give  us 
information  on  the  history  of  this  period  take  pleasure  in  seeking 
trivial  causes  for  great  events.  So  this  governor  seems  to  me 
to  have  picked  up,  fifty  years  after  the  event,  in  the  small  talk 
of  a  remote  province,  a  rumour  invented  for  the  sake  of  the 
many    lovers    of    wonderful    stories.      Put    this    storv,    like  so    many 


I      4 


*  Ht-  l<.']>t  his  >.at  w.'ll  at  tahlt*  at  sumptuous  dinners"  (Fronto,  ibid.). 
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others   set  afloat   by    a    system    of    oalun.ny,   cannot    prevail    against 
probabilitv.      Trajan    felt  it  his    duty    to   leave  the  Empire    to    Imu 
'  hon.,  in   his  contidential   conversations,  he   had  po.nted  out   as  In 
successor.     The    contidant    of    all    his    thoughts,   Lieuuus    Sura,  well 
knew    this,    and     repeated    the    secret,     and    Trajan,    n>     order     to 
fa<.ilitate  the  accession  of  his  nephew  to  the  princpate,  had   befcre- 
hand    shown   disfavour   to    those    who    had   the    power  to   oppose  it, 
among  others  two  senators,   Paln.a  and  Celsus,  whom  vve^  shal    pre- 
sently see  conspiring  against   the  new  emperor.     After  Sura  s  death 
Hadrian  was  in  the  whole  Empire   the   man   most  close  y   connected 
to   Trajan   by    consanguinity,  by    the    honours    with    which    he    had 
been  invested,  by  the  powers   which  had  besides  been  conferred  on 

him,  together  with  the  command  of  the  largest  army 
and  the  most  important  province.  To  select  anotlu'r 
successor  after  having  awakened  so  many  lu^-es 
and  delegated  so  much  i-ower,  would  have  been 
to  declare  a  civil  war,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
impute    this    fault    to   Trajan.      The    reason    wliy    tlic 

decree   of    adoption    written    at    Selinus    ha.l    not    Inrn 

drawn    up    at   Antioeh   was,    that   Trajan    had    a    strong    dishke,   so 
long   as   he   did  not   despair    of   his  own    strength,    to    seem   to  need, 
like    Nerva.   a  younger  colleague   to-  put    down    sed,ti,>ns.      Besides, 
being    desirous,    up    to    the    last    moment,    of    treating    the    senate 
considerately,    he    had    wi>hed    to    proclaim    his   heir    on  y    m    .ha. 
assembly,   whither  he    was    returning    when    death    stopped   bun.      As 
regards"  the    idea    that,    in    neglecting    to    name    his   heir      Irajan 
proposed    to    imitate    Alexander,     without     having,  /'l^"    >-";     '^^ 
excuse     of     youth,     which    gave    long     liopes    to    the     Macedonian 
hero-this    i^    anotlu.r    puerility    foreign     to    so    strong    a     mind.- 
The  delay   in  regulating  the  succession  to    the    imperial    throne  was 

^  Traian  and  Hadrian  shakinK^  hands  ;  reverse  side  of  a  denarius.     (Cohen,  No   52.) 

Cohen    vol  ii.  p.  90),  bv  Dion  him.^elf,  who  forcrets  in  ixix.  l,^\^H  .       ,     ,,      ,      ,,^ 

t,o  len    vol.       p        .,  ^.nyayti^,  ^<yrt  ^^i^dav  i^vyopiav  erx^v :  lastly,  by  the 

diSerent  adoptions  m.-.de  by  the  emperors,  cites  that  of  I  la.lnan  by  Tra,a„. 


H 


Coin  com- 
memorative of 
Hadrian's 
Adoption.^ 
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not  tho  less  a  misfortune,  for  the  powerful  conspiracy  which  threat- 
ened Hadrian  as  soon  as  tho  vear  119  arose  from  the  manner  in 
wliicli  he  seeiiuMl  to  ij^lidc  into  ]:)ower,  in  secret  and  hy  tht^  instru- 
mentality of  a  womim,  instead  of  entering  upon  it  with  bold  mien, 
presented  hy  the  proud  emperor  to  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the 
army. 

Hadrian  l(arn(>d  at  Antioeh  the  death  of  his  uncle  from  a 
despateli  wliicli  preetMliMl  by  two  days  tlu^  official  courier :  a  cir- 
cumstance ([uitc  comprehensible,  without  any  occasicm  for  supposing 
a  mystery  (Aut^ust  0th  and  lltli,  117).  Thus  he  had  time  to  be 
quite  prepared  for  a  success,  in  other  respects  cc^'tain.  His  procedure 
was  v(M'v  simjtle:  to  the  soldiers  lie  }>rniiiised  a  double  Jonatlvum^ 
to  the  senators  he  addn^ssed  an  exceedingly  modest  letter.  The 
former  were  no  more  capable  of  resisting  the  money  than  the 
latter  were  the  fair  words,  backed  by  seven  legions:  each  got  his 
share   and   felt    satistied. 

Hadrian  had  lived  in  camps  a  long  time.  Was  he  going  to 
continue  the  warlike  reign  of  his  predecessor?  Toothing  of  the 
kind :  Augustus  once  more  succeeded  Ciesar,  a  genius  for  ad- 
ministration to  one  for  con([uests.  In  fact,  whilst  the  golden  urn 
which  contained  the  renuiins  of  the  hero  was  being  solemnly 
convey(Hl  to  Home,  and  whilst  the  senate  was  voting  the  apotheK)sis 
of  th(^  docea:?ed  prince,  a  t(Mnple,  and  Parthian  games,  Hadrian 
abandoned  the  countries  which  Trajan  had  thought  to  conquer  by 
mt^rely  crossing  them.  Of  the  four  provinces  recently  formed  in 
the  East — Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Arabia  —he  kept  but 
one,  the  last,  because  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Parthians. 
It  show^ed  ^^•isdom  to  withdraw  the  Eoman  eagles  behind  the 
Euphrates  and  on  that  side  to  resume  thu  ancient  frontier;  but  it 
was  a  mistake*  to  give  up  making  Armenia  an  impregnable  barrier, 
which  this  country  would  have  been,  in  the  hands  of  the  Komans, 
for  the  Oriental  provinces.  Armenia  returned  into  that  state  of 
uncertain  indep(*ndence  which  had  always  been  its  relation  to  the 
two  empires  which  surrounded  it. 

Hadrian  has  been  accused  of  having  tried,  by  this  conduct,  to 
tarnish  his  predecessor's  glory  ;  yet  so  strong  a  conviction  existed 
of  the  emptiness  of  the  last  expeditions  that  not  a  murmur  was 
raised   against  the  new  policy ;    and  when   he  re-entered  Eome,  in 
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Dniible  ('.uio-iarium 
givt'ii  hy  1  fiulriiiii,' 


the  middle  ..f  th(i  vc'ur  US,  ho  was  received  with  tlie  customary 
acclamations.  The  senate  even  wished  him  to  celebrate  in  his  own 
name  the  trinmph  voted  to  his  predecessor.  He  refused  this 
double  act  of  injustice,  and  tlu^  statue  of  Trajan  was  carried  in 
triumph  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  this  was  even  too  much,  since 
there  had  been  in  the  l^irthian  war  nr.  lasting  suceesses.  As 
regards    the   Jewish    insurrection,    in    Cyprus,    on   the   banks   of   the 

Nile,  and  at  Cyrene,  Hadrian  had  t[uelled 
tlie  last  remains  of  it;  but  tliis  success  was 
nothing    more    than    a    hirge    measure    of    pohce 

the    repressiim     of     (mtbreaks    whicli     on     the 

spot  seemed  formidable,  but  of  which  no  one 
even    mad(^   UK^ition    at    leniie. 

The  soldiers  had  received  their  ihmatirum^ 
the  peoi)le  theirs  :  at  first  three  pieces  of  gold 
(£3),  and  after  the  conspiracy  of  Xigrinu>  a  <louble  rom/iariwn. 
Italy    was    ex(^mpted    from    furnishing    the    uiniuji    corona rin hi  ;    the 

provinces  gave  only  one  part  (^f  it  ;  and  the 
treasurv  did  not  demand  tlu^  arrears  which 
had  been  due  for  sixtei^n  years.'^ 

As    regard   the   senators,    Hadrian  acted  as 
Xerva   and   Trajan  had  done  ;   he  regularly  sat 
at    their    meetings,     and     both     at     the    senate 
house  and  the    palace,    undi'r   all  eireumstances, 
he    lavished    on    them    formal     nu\rks    of     con- 
siderati(m.      He  had  renewed  the    oath  not    to    conchMim   any    one  of 
them  t(^  (huith  ;    he  filled   up  the  senatorial   list  from   all  those   who 
had  lost  thcnr    qualifieation    from    no    fault    of    their    own,  and    pro- 
hibited    any     nu'mber     of     that     exalted     assembly     from     appearing 
before  judges    who   did   not  Ixdong    to   their  own    rank.      When    <.ne 
day    he    saw    one    of    his    slaves    walking    between   tw(»   senat(»rs,    he 


Heinittaiu-f  of  Arrears. 


^  PONTIF.  MAX.  TH.  POT.  ("OS.  11. ;  on  tlu'  exergue,  l.IHKli ALl'l'AS  AVG.  S.  C. 
Hadriau  seated  on  a  stage;  before  him  a  man  making  the  distribution:  behind,  Liberulitv 
seated.     Large  bronze.     (Cohen,  Xo.  i).')4.) 

-  Dion,  Ixix.  S.  The  pa.^sage  in  Dion  is  incomprehensible:  but  the  annexed  medal  witnes.ses 
to  the  remittance  of  iKX).000,UOO  of  sesterces.  Forty-six  years  after.  Marcus  Aurelins  likewise 
cancelled  all  that  was  due  to  the  treasury  since  Hadrian. 

'  UELIQVA  VETERA  IIS.  XOVIES  MILL.  AUOLITA  S.  C.  .\  Uctor  setting  fire  to 
a  uiaso  of  papers.     Large  bronze.     (Oohen,  Xo.  J, 046.) 
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Koni*'  and 


sent  scMue  one  to  give  liim  a  box  on  the  ear  to  teach  liim  to 
preserve  tlie  distance  between  liim  and  tluisc^  wh(>  might  become 
his  masters.  When  he  received  the  senators  he  stood  up,  remem- 
bf^i-ing  that  C^vsar  had  given  accomplice's  to  liis  assassins  from  not 
condescending  to  rise  up  before  tlie  senate.  lie  admitted  their 
most  distiuguislird  iiuMube^s  into  the  number  of  those  then  stvled 
the  friends  or  (-(nu/ntnious  of  the  prince,  and  who  latei'  on  were 
designated  by  the  title  of  vounts  [_romltesy^  he  honoured 
several  of  thrm  with  two.  even  three  consulates;  Ik^ 
reefer rtd  to  the  s(^nate  house,  in  place  of  deliberating 
on  tlieiii  ill  \\\>  j»rivy  c<iun''il,  the  nu)st  imj)ortant 
affairs,  and  prohibitiMl  any  apjxnd  r(\sj)ecting  tlieiii  to 
the     emperor     from     a     iudii'm<Mit     of     the     senate'      a     Hadiian  shaking 

.  .  Hands.     Gold 

decision    verv    flattei'ing     to     the     l*((lrrs    and    without      ('^in.    (Cohen, 

danger   t(»   the  prince,  who  had  no   feai'  that   the   (.'uria 

would    giv(^    any    s(>ntenc(^    contrary    to    his    opinion.      To   mark    this 

comj)lete    iminii   between    the   two    powers,  Hadrian   causcMl   nuMlals  to 

be    struck,    on    which    are    seen    l\ome   coiit-Muplating  the   (Jeiiius   of 

the     senate    and    the     prince,    who    are 

offering  their  hands ;    some    others    had 

the    inscription     Liberias  puhlicK,     Avith 

the    image    of     Libci-ty     wearing     the 

sc(^ptre    and    the    Phrygian    head-dress. 

The   impernt(tr    was    hidden    behind    the 

prlncvpH    senaliis^    and    these    republican 

appearanc(»s  w^ere  confirmed  by  republican   (hndaratiems :    ''  I    desire,." 

he    often    repeated,    ''to   govern    the    republic    in    such    fashion    that 

it  may  b(»  seen  to  b(^  tlie  patrimony    of  the  peoph^  and  not  mine."'^ 

He  s[)oke  thus,  without    persuading    any    one    that    he    was    not    the 

master.    The    (consular    Pronto,    friend    of     Marcus    Aurelius,   avowed 

later    on   that   he   alwavs   was    in    great    fear  of   Hadrian;  but   everv- 

body   was  agreed   to  be  satisfied   with   words. 

lie  1ov(m1  to  administer  justice,  and  for  all  ordinary  cases  -he 
tilled,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  like  our  ancient  kings,  the 
ottice  of  judge,  seated  on  his  tribunal,  with  the  public  round  him 
on    all    sides.      One    day    a    woman    stopped    him    in  the    street    and 


Hadrian  and  Liberty.     (luld  Coin. 
(Cohen.  X()':U<).) 


'  Diyti^t,  xli.x.  -2,  2. 

^  Ejsecrutus  c>f  pri/aijtes  f/ui  m!/iu.i  >>i'nut^  rihus  iletulikfcnt  (Spait.,  Ihvlr.,  8). 
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wanted  to  submit  some  matter  to  h\m.  Tic  refused  to  hear  her, 
and  sent  hor  away.  "  What  are  you  emperor  for  ? "  she  ask..! 
him.  He  immediatolv  heard  her.  For  i>istructinn  ...  a..d  the 
decision  of  important  cases  hi-  was  assisted  by  ,„a-.strates  of  the 
lii-host  disnitv,  senators  of  the  first  rank,  and  th.'  most  celebrat..d 
juri.scons..lts,  whom  he  asked  the  senate  to  be  added  to  Ins  court,' 
a  demand  which  was  an  act  of  homage  irn.h^ivd  to  the  "most 
illustri,>us  ••  order.  Conse.inently,  at  the  first  conspiracy  wh.rh 
was    for..ied,  the    FaUes    showed    their  zeal    in  defendin-  the  fne<.d 

of  the  senate. 

The    phit    was    danj,'er.ms,     for    it    liad    fo.n-    eonsuhirs    for    its 

chiefs,    personages   of    i..iportanee    in    the    army  or  at    l{ome.       \U>^v 
is    it    that    this    plot    was    so    sp.'edily    formed?       On    the    day   aft.T 
his    accession     Trajan    had     a     panegy.ist,     as     if     he     ha.l     al.-eady 
accomplished    aeti.ms  of   note  ;    hardly   ha.l    hi>    h.'ir    iva.hrd    Kome 
than    he    found   there    assassins.      The   reason  is   that    Had.-ian,  kept 
by   his   uncle    in    a    state    of    half-obscurity,    wl.uh    was    increased 
by    the     dazzling    splendour    of     the     great     conqueror     of     I>ac.a, 
was    us    yet    o.dy    known    as    a    ...an    nf    c.ilt.u-e  ;    an,l    siiu'c    his 
accession    he    had    had    neither    time    nor    opport.niity    of    sh..wmg 
that    energy    which    commands    obedience    or    snb..iission.       There 
were   not  Granting    those    who    said    that    "the    elect    of    Plotn.a" 
did    not    merit    the    position    to  which    artifice    had    raised   him.  a..d 
the    military    chiefs    who    had    crossed    the    Cari.athians    or    passed 
the  Tigris  despised   "  the  little  Greek,"  stuife.l  with  scholastic  lore, 
whose  "first    act   of  government    had   been    the   abandonment    of   their 
last  conquests.     The  conspiracy  must  have  exhibited  the  reaction  of 
the    militarv   spirit    of    the    former   reign   against    the    civil    spir.t   of 
the   new    one.       Two    needy    generals,    Cornelius    Palma,    conqueror 
of   the    Arabs,   and   Lusius    Quietus,   the    best  captain    of    the    army 
of  the    East,  were   the  movers   of   the    plot.     The   for...cr.  who   was 
Hadrian's   oM   enemy,    had    lost   the  favour   of   Trajan;    the    latter, 
a    Moor    by    race,    a    restless    and    unquiet    spirit,    had    been    dis- 
missed   from    the    army,-'    but  had   regained    the    favour   of    Trajan 
by  important    services    in    the    wars    of   Dacia  and   the   East.      This 
prince    conferred   on    him    the    title    of   pnetor,   the    consular    fasces, 

^  Quos  tamen  senattis  umnis  probattet  (ihiil.,\'). 

■'  Kararvu.ff9tic  H  iiri  iro«,pi?rori  i^tv  r.jt  ffrp«ri.at  «T,\X<iy.,  rai  ,)Ti^M^  (Dion,  Ixvul.  3->). 
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and  at  the  mom(>nt  when  the  Jews  of  Egypt  revolted,  the  govern- 
ment of  Palestine,  doubtless  with  tliat  of  Arabia,  to  prevent  the 
rebellion  reaching  the  Oriental  provinces.'  Hadrian,  who  feared 
his  tuiliiilenco  and  ambition,  had  at  first  relegated  him  to  the 
obscure  government  of  ^faiu'ctania,  but  then  recalled  him  on 
account   of   the   fresh  intrigues  which  agitated   that  province. 

Lusius  and  Palma.  old  in  service,  had  not,  although  consulars, 
their  residence  in  Kome.  Thev  therefore  were  obliifcd,  for  acting 
ill  the  city,  to  ally  to  tlieinselves  men  who  had  influence  there: 
t^vo  otlier  consuhirs,  Puhliliiis  Celsus  and  Avidius  Nigrinus,  were 
associated  in  tlieir  designs.  We  know  nothing  of  the  former 
except  tliat  lie  had  a  second  time  obtaincnl  tlie  consnhite  in  113, 
before  Hadrian's  seccmd  consuhite.  As  regards  Xigrinus,  lie  must 
have  been  well  known,  although  still  ycmng,  for  Trajan  had 
giyen  him  in  Acliaia  one  of  those  extra(»rdinaiT  missions'^  which 
were  intrusted  only  to  im})ortant  personages,  and  Spartian,  who 
wrote  Hadrian's  biography  with  that  em])eror's  Memoirs  before  liim, 
assures  us  that  the  new  prince,  whose  marriage  still  C(mtinued 
without  issue,  had  thought  of  this  person  for  his  successor.^ 
Hut  Hadrian  was  only  forty-three;  his  health  was  good;  the 
expectation  was  therefore  remote.  Nigrinus,  whom  Spartian  calls 
"a  dangerous  intriguer — insiiliatorj'^^  probably  thought  that  he  would 
hasten  matters  by  a  C(mspiracy. 

To  these  four  consulars  were  added  many  individuals  ^  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  jdotting  in  secret  an  enterprise  of 
murder  and  reyolution.  Their  fathers  had  not  ceased  acting 
similarly  under  the  Flavii,  still  more  under  the  Julii,  and  some 
of  them  were  still,  in  the  time  of  Xerva  and  Trajan,  faithful 
to  the  tradition  of  assassination.  Every  epoch  has  its  moral 
malady  :  to  our  knights  of  the  Middle  Age  private  wars  were 
necessary ;  duels  to  the  nobles  of  Kenry  TV.  and  liouis  XIII., 
as    outbreaks    an^    to    modern    agitators.       For    the    idlers    of    the 


'  Dion,  Ixviii.  32.  A  rabbinic  tradition  connects  Quietus  with  two  Jews  of  Alexandria, 
who  had  come  to  Palestine  to  propagate  the  revolt  there.  (Derenbourg-,  Hist,  de  la  Palestine, 
p.  406, )  lUit  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the  history  of  Quietus  from  Jewish  sources  is  not  in 
agreement  with  that  from  Roman  sources. 

^  Ad  ordinandiuyi  statuni  civitatum. 

^  Lucius  yerus,  adopt t'd  later  on  by  Hadrian,  was  Xigrinus's  son-in-law. 

*  .  .  .  .  viultis  aliis  (Spart.,  lladr.,  7). 
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Eonian  senate  the  -reat  distraction  and  most  serious  businc^ss 
was  a  plot.  It  was  agrecnl  to  kill  Hadrian  either  during  one  of 
the     sacriHces     which    his     position    imposed    on    him,     or    at     the 

hunting,   whi<'h  h(^  loved. 

The    emperor   had    just    been    summoned    to    the    Danube    by    a 
movement  of  the  barbarians.     Tiu^  conspirators  were  therefore  obliged 
to  await  his    n^turn,  but    some   imprudent    expressiims  revealed   tlirir 
intenti(ms.      The    senate   speedily   instituted   proceedings,  and   know- 
ing    well     enougli      tliat     in     a     despotic     state     evcTV     eh.n.mnt     to 
power    is    liable    to     punishment     by     deatli,    did    tlie    emperor     the 
service     of     liaving     tlie     guilty     exeeuted     witlmut     asking     orders. 
After    his    hurried    return,    the    prince    complained    of    such     ])rompt 
justice,     bv    declaring    that     he    would     iiave     exleudid     pardon,    at 
least     of     the     ca])ital     sentence.       One     has     rcnison     to     deuht      the 
sinceritv   of  these    words   spoken   after   the   execution;    yet,    when    it 
is   seen  that   Hadrian,    a  short   tinu^   after,    changed  the   two  prelects 
of     the    pra^torium    who    had     urged     the    senate    to     these    extreme 
resolutions,   and    later    on    chos(^    as    his    adoptinl  son    the    sun-in-law 
of    one     of     the    victims,     we    are    obliged     to     belic^vc^    with    Marcus 
Aurelius    that     the    Valrrs    showed     too    great    haste     in     testifying 
their    fidelity.       '^  Hadrian     forgot,^'     says     his     biographer,    '' those 
who    had  been    his    enemies    before  beconnng    master."      ''  X<»w  you 
are    saved,"    he    had    said    to    one    of    them     on     the     day    of     his 
accession,    and    pressed    by    his    old    tutor,    C^adius    Attianus,    to    rid 
himself    of    persons    very    justly     suspected,     and     notably     of    tln^ 
prefect    of    the    city,    the    most    important     ])(Tsonagr'    nf    Kome,    he 
had    refused.^      His    whole    history    will  >how    that    he    had    no  taste 

for  blood. 

Thus,  from  the  ftrst  numths  of  his  reign,  Hadrian  jiad  renewed 
and  strengthened  the  alliance  of  Xerva  and  Trajan  with  the 
senatorial  aristocracy.  Yet  he  felt  towards  them  a  certain  dis- 
trust which  the  recent  conspiracy  had  not  at  all  (linuni>h(Ml,  and 
he  kept  always  present  before  his  mind  the  remembrance  ot 
Domitian,  and  the  miserabh^  existence  passed  by  this  prin('e  at 
Eome  hi    the    midst    (»f   terrors   and   perils--'      In   place  of    remaining 

'  Tantumautemstatinidementice  stadium  habuit  ....  (Spait.. //a^r., '2).     This  Attianus, 
:=u  foreseeing  and  so  severe,  was  one  of  tlip  two  prefects  renmved  from  tl.e  pnetorship^ 
•■'...  °  quod  timertt  at  ^ibi  idem  quo  I  Domitiano  aevidit  erenirct  (Spurt..  if»d  .  lih. 
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shut  up  in  tlie  capital,  with  his  freedmen,  whose  principal  em- 
ployment wa<  to  corrupt  their  master  in  order  to  profit  by  his 
vices,^  and  in  the  pr(^sence  of  the  senate,  to  whom  it  was  not 
prudent  to  show  their  sovereign  too  near  and  too  long,  Hadrian 
lived  everywhere,  except  at  Eome. 

It  is  not  because  he  limited  his  (;are  simply  to  securing 
his  ])ersonal  safetv.  On  the  ccmtrarv,  we  find  him  to  hv  the 
])rince  who  understood  better  than  any  of  the  Uoman  emperors 
all  the  duties  of  his  ])osition.  "  If  any  misfortune  happen 
to  me,  I  intrust  to  you  the  provinces,"  Trajan  had  said  to 
the  jurisconsult  Triscus,  wl'om  he  judged  woi'thy  of  tlie 
Empire.  Hadrian  never  forgot  this  expression,  and  since  in  everv- 
thing  his  will  was  sovereign,  he  thought  he  ought  to  see 
everything  befoiv  deciding.  His  reign  is.  in  fact,  only  a  long 
series  of  jonrneys  through  the  provinces,  whose  wants  he  wished 
to  learn  by  studying  them  on  the  s])ot,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  mistak(>s,  the  neglects,  and  the  acts  of  iniustice  wdiicli  the 
thick  veil  of  the  court  and  the  ofhcial  world  at  Home  inter- 
posed between  the  empcTor  and  the  Em])iiv.  \W  this  mode 
of  lif(^  he  bathed  the  intrigues,  which  could  not  follow  him 
everywhei-e.  itnd,  at  the  same  time,  he  became  assured  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  legions  which  he  visited  in  turn;  so  that  he 
secured  a  doulde  return  in  w(dl  executing  the  vocation  of 
emperor. 

The  chronology  of  these  journeys  is  difficult  to  fix,-'  and  we 
have  respecting  each  of  tliem  verv  scantv  information,  althouirh 
Hadrian     spent     two-thirds     of     his     reign     in     this     wav,     that     is. 


Hadrian  liimsclf  used  to  say  :  otnnibus  superioribus  jjrincijnbus  cititi  imjiutans  libertorum 
(Spart.,  ibid.,  20). 

'  -M.  .Iiilius  Diirr  {Die  Reisen  des  Kaisers  I/adritin)  lias  attempted  to  fix  the  chrunolou:ical 
se(|[uence  of  thf>e  journeys,  but  he  lias  been  compelled  lo  alHx  many  notes  of  interi-o^ration. 
The  followinir  are  the  conclusions  of  this  painstakin<r  savant:  117.  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
^ypt  {??),  at  tlu'  be^rinninpf  of  November  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube;  1  IS,  m  the  Daiuibe 
valloy  and  arrival  at  Home  at  the  beg-lnninof  of  Au<rust  :  115),  .stay  at  Home  and  in  South  Italy  ; 
1-0,  >tny  at  Uom.';  liM  ,  .leparture  for  Gaul,  lih.i'tia,  and  Xoricum  ;  122,  in  Gaul,  JJritain,  and 
S})ain  :  123,  in  Manretania,  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria;  124,  in  Pontus,  liithynia,  Mysia, 
and  th«'  Isles;  12.'),  in  Thrace,  .Macedonia.  M])irus,  Thessaly,  and  Central  Greece;  12(3,  at  Athens, 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  Isles,  and  Sicily;  127,  stay  at  Rome;  128,  in  Africa;  129,  return  to 
IJome,  voyajre  to  Greece  and  .^tay  at  Athens  ;  l.'iO,  stay  at  Athens,  voyage  to  Asia  Minor,  then 
in  Syria,  to  Palmyra.  .lerusalem.  Petra,  and  in  Eg-ypt  ;  181,  stay  at  Alexandria,  return  by 
5>yria  ;    1:^,2.  m  Pjilestine;   l:i3-S,  st a v  at  Pome. 
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thirteen  or  fourteen  years  out  of  twenty-one.  Before  dctailln*]: 
his  civil  administration  by  following  him  into  the  provinces,  lu 
order  to  coUect  the  scanty  supply  of  facts  special  to  each  country, 
furnished  by  cuius,  inscriptions,  or  historic  details,'  let  us  go,  as 
he  did,  first  of  all  to  the  frontier,  and  see  in  wliat  mnnner  he 
intended  to  carry  (mt  a  })olicy  of  peace,  which  he  had  made 
the    rule    of    his    government    from    tlu^    first. 

This  policy  made  use  of  two  means:  beyond  the  frontiers, 
the  .system  of  subsidies^  wdiich  received  a  large  extension  m  order 
to  keep  the  barl)arians  in  their  own  homes;  on  the  fronti(^r 
itself,  a  powerful  system  of  defence,  luised  ou  imiiKMise  works  of 
fortificati(m,    and     the     establishment    of     thi^    si^verc^st    discipline     iii 

the    armies. 

The    employment    of    subsidies    inauuurated    i)y    Augustus,   con- 
tinued   by    his    successors,    but    in    accidental    circumstances,   became 
in    Hadrian's    case    a    principle    of    governuu^nt,    the    apj»lication    of 
which  we  can,  unhappily,  (mly  conjecture,   as  n^vealed  by  numei'ous 
facts.       We    have    seen    already    tliat    instea<l    of    risking   the   safety 
of    his   forces    in    the    heart    of   Asia,    he    had    made    them    fall    back 
on    the    frontier    which    nature    herself    had    marked    out    behind   the 
great     desert     of     Syria;     he    will     do    the    same     in     Britain,     ''in 
order,''     says   his    biographer,    ^'to    guard    nothing    useh^ss."       Tlien 
he     tried,     beyond     his     secured     frontier,     further,     by     means     of 
persuasion,     counsels,     and     presents,     to     establish     good     relations 
between    the    barbarians    and    the    Empire.       He    ])(^nsi(med     a    king 
of    the    Roxolani    and    many    others,   for  we    read   in    Spartian   "that 
he     attached    all     tlu^     kings     to     himself     by     his     liberality""^ — a 
statement     which     Dion     and    Aurelius     Victor     repeat,     and     which 
Arrian    confirms.'      ''  To    the    prince    of    the    H)erians,"     relates    the 
first,   "he  sent   an  elephant,    a  cohort  of   oOO  armed  men,   and   some 
rich    presents.       When     he    came     into    the     neighbourhood    of    the 
barbarians,    he    invited    their    chiefs    to    pay    him     a    visit,    and    he 

^  We  possess  the  coins  of  twenty-five  provinces  visited  by  Hadrian.  As  historians  thrro 
remain  onlv  Spartian,  a  writer  void  of  clearness,  possessinof  neither  art  nor  critical  skill,  and 
who  is  to  Suetonius  what  the  latter  was  to  Tacitus,  and  Xiphilinus,  the  inditTerent  ahhreviator 
of  Dion  Cassius.  Hut  the  aj;e  of  the  Antonines  is  the  tno.st  brilliant  epoch  of  Roman  epi^n-u})h\ , 
and  the  coins  of  Hadrian  are  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  imperial  series'. 

^  Spart.,  Hadr.,  16  ;  cf.  VI  and  L^O. 

^  Xpn^ara   \a^^'tvovTt<;   ( Dion,  Ixi.x.   9);  cf.    Aur.   yictor,  or   the    unknown  author   of   the 

Epitome,  xiv. 


i 


exchanged  presents  witli  them,  taking  care  that  his  own  should 
be  worthy  of  the  hand  which  offered  them."  So,  w^hen  Spartian 
tells  us  that  he  gave  a  king  to  some  Germans,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  tliis  chief  returned  to  his  own  people  accompanied  by 
councillors  who  felt  it  a  duty  to  preserve  him  in  fidelity  to  the 
Empire,  and  with  the  means  of  appea.sing  the  warlike  turbulence 
of  his  people.  In  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea,  Arrian  names 
six    kings    who    held    their    power    from    Hadrian.' 

U  we  knew  better  the  diplomacy  of  this  prince,  avc  should 
certainly  see  him  exercising  over  tln^  peoples  (established  along 
his  frontiers  a  multifold  and  continuous  action,  by  means  of  gold, 
trade,  perhaps  intrigues,  that  is  to  say,  by  trying  to  bind  to 
the  Empire,  by  interests,  this  first  line  of  barbarism,  which 
would  have  served  as  a  bulwark  against  the  more  dangerous 
barbiirism   ranged  behind   it. 

This  policy,  which  forestalled  (external  difficulties,  is  that 
from  which  the  Americans,  English,  and  linssians  have,  in  our 
days,  derived  so  numy  advantage's,  without  seeing  in  it  any  of 
the  disgrace'  imputed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Iloman  emperors.^ 
Later  on,  tliis  means  of  defence  will  prove  fatal  by  provoking 
the  a]H)etites  of  the  barbarians  whom  the  Empire  is  no  longer 
in  a  condition  to  restrain  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  it  was 
wise  and  able,  because  behind  this  moderation  there  was  force. 
Dion  (assius  is  not  large-minded;  but  mixed  up,  as  consul,  in  the 
most  important  affairs,  he  understood  the  system.  ''He  loaded," 
says  he,  ''the  kings  with  his  bounties;  foreigners  never  attempted 
any  movement  against  liim  because  he  never  disturbed  them,  and 
because,  also,  they  w^ell  knew  the  strength  of  his  preparations. 
Even  more,  they  allowed  themselves  to  go  so  far  as  to  accept 
him  as  arbitrator  in  their   differences." 

The  whole  external  history  of  the  Empire  during  this  reign 
is  comprised  in  these  words.  Rome  had  peace  then ;  not  a 
cowardly  peace  without  precautions,  which  submits  to  humiliation 
or  prepares  disasters,  but  that  active  resolute  peace  which  does 
not  fear  war. 


....**:  (Toil  fiaaiXnai'  txn  (  Verip.  Pant.  Eu.v.,  cap.  ii.  Biwd  pasnm). 
^  Hence  comes   the   ridiculous   accusation    that    he  hought   peace  from  the  harbarians  :  A 
rogxbus  mtd/t\t pace  occultis  muneribus  impetrata  (Aur.  Victor,  Epit.,  xiv.). 
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It  is  known  that  the  Kuniau  army  had  no  garrisons  at  all 
in  the  interior.  The  greatest  general  of  the  imperial  epoch, 
Trajan,  had  formulated  the  principle  of  a  good  administration 
for  war :  ^'  Do  not  remov(^  the  soldiers  from  their  colours ;  small 
garrisons  destroy  the  military  spirit."  The  whole  army  was, 
therefore,  kept  in  (piarters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  frontier.  It 
protected  the  interior  of  the  l-iiipire  and  did  not  reside  there. 
Its  life  was  rough  and  austere,  for  its  encampments  were  in 
torrid  or  icy  solitudes ;  in  th(^  midst  of  marshes,  which  it  drained  ; 
of  forests,  wliciv  it  opened  out  roads;  of  uncultivated  plains, 
which  it  made  fruitful;  and  as  the  barbarian  was  but  a  short 
way  off,  watching  every  oi)portunity  of  murder  and  pillage,  it 
was    needful    to  have    hand   upon   sword   as   wc^ll    as   upon    axe,  and 

eye  everywher(\ 

Yet,'  hi  timo  and  with  increasing  security,  want  of  spirit 
had  crept  into  the  camps.  A  crowd  of  mechanics  had  established 
themselves  under  the  shade  of  the  rampart,  to  supply  th(^  wants 
and  vices  of  the  soldier,  the  elegance  and  luxury  of  the  chiefs. 
Augustus  had  reserved  for  the  sons  of  sc^nators  and  knights  the 
grades  of  tribune  and  pivfect.  These  young  exquisites,  coiKhmined 
to  pass  five  years  in  cam])  Ix^foiv  attaining  civil  charges  and 
honours,  transmitted  thitluM-  their  habits  of  lif(N  and  the  casfra 
Rtativn    became    by    degives    towns    where    all    the    comtorts    of    city 

life  were  to  be  found. 

Hadrian  had  no  pity  for  this  eifominacy.  '4Ic  had  destroyed," 
says  his  biographer,  ''the  artificial  grottoes  and  the  porticoes  built 
as^helter  against  the  rain  or  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  festive  halls 
and  pleasure  houses  where  the  rud(>  duties  of  service  were  for- 
gotten. He  drove  away  the  fools,  the  clowns,  and  till  the  caterers 
of  an  easy  life  who  tend  to  enervate  both  the  body  and  mind  of 
the  soldier;^  and  to  pres(>rve  the  remembrance  of  this  ivturn  to 
the  austerity  of  military  manners  he  caused  medals  to  be  struck 
which  show'  him  marching  at  tlu^  head  of  the  soldiers,  with  these  . 
words  on  the  exergm' :  DISCITLIXA  AVCI.,  as  if  a  new  divinity 
had  descended   from   heaven  for  the  safety   of  the   Em}»ire. 

In    the   camp,    restored    to   its   former   strictness,    lie    kept    every 


Lahcuitrm  disriplinain  iururia  s„j,rrionnn  pruirijnoH  rctiniiit  (Span..  Il'^ir..  KM. 
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one,  refusing  leave  when  not  needed  for  imperial  reasons,  in  order 
that  the  hgions  might  be  always  up  to  their  full  number,  and  the 
officers  and  soldiers  always  in  training.  Besides,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  warrior  should  be  as  used  to  the  camj)  as  the  workman  is 
to  the  w^orkshop  and  the  labourer  in  the  field :  each 
in  the   midst  of  what  suited  him. 

He  modified  the  soldiers'  accoutrements  and  made 
fresh  regulations  regarding  baggage.  On  thcs(^  two 
matters  we  are  left  to  conjectures.  Hut  the  prince 
who  made  his  soldiers'  do  three  long  marches  every 
month,  and  who  himself  followed  their  columns, 
could   only   occup\    himself  respecting    the    impedimenta   so  far  as  to 


JIadvian  marcli- 
iiig-,  followed  bv 
Three  Soldiers." 


—  .•.IMll'/n/'/t-r-*  I 


J- J'  .    ■ 

Soldier  without  napg^age  (Col.  Trajan). 


-J  T. 

Soldier  carrying  his  Hagirage  (Col.  'riajan). 

diminish  the  iiumber  and  double  the  force  of  the  army  by  augment- 
ing th(^  ra])idity  of  its  movements. 

In  th(>  matter  of  armour  we  are  also  ignorant  of  the  changes 
which  he  effected  ;  but  W(^  still  possess  the  field  order  given 
by  liis  lieutenant.  Arrian,  governor  of  the  province  of  Cappadocia, 
which  the  Alani  threatcmed  to  invade."^  It  contains  instructions 
as  minute  and  jjrecise  as  would  be  those  of  the  best  modern 
gen(>ral  ;    they  regulate  the  composition  of  the  army,  its  march,  the 

'  Vegetiu.s,  i.  27. 

"  Coin  coninieniorative  of  the  return  to  military  discipline.     Gold  coin,     ((.'ohen,  No.  210.) 
'  "Kicra^jf  Kar    ' WavMv.     The  infantry  cohorts  and  the  cavalry  troops  bore,  like  our  old 
provincial  rt'friiiit'iif >,  local  iianics. 
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dispositions  to  take  on  the  field  of  battle,  during  the  action  and 
after  the  victory.  As  in  it  Arrian  speaks  of  corps  of  every  kind,  it 
is  clear  tliat  the  Eomans  had  adopted  tho  arms  f>f  tli(^  harharinns,  in 
order  to  unite  to  the  modes  of  action  proper  to  the  l(\<i:i<»ns  all  those 
of  which  the  enemy  made  use.  I  find,  besides,  in  another  ]iassage 
of  Arrian,  tlie  emperor's  order  to  all  tlic  generals  to  study  the 
arms  and  tactics  of  the  Tarthians,  Armenians,  Sarmatians,  and  Celts.^ 

This  attention  to  an  unceasing  improvement  of  the  equipment 
of  the  soldiers  and  the  evolutions  of  the  troops  was  however  an 
old  and  happy  tradition  of  Koman  })olicy.  The  wars  atj:ainst  the 
Gauls  of  Italv  had  tauijrht  them  the  advantaiie  of  bronze  helmets 
and  of  bucklers  bound  with  steel ;  to  fight  the  Cimbri  they  had 
changed  the  staff  of  the  javelin,  the  projectile  of  the  legionaries ; 
from  the  Spaniards  they  had  taken  the  short  strong  sword  ;  from 
the  Greeks,  their  siege  artillery  and  the  art  of  besii^ging.  A 
Carthaginian  vessel  stranded  on  th(^  shore  had  been  the  first  model 
of  their  war  galleys.  In  this  way  this  [)eople,  who  believed  them- 
selves the  first  nation  in  the  world,  and  who  W(Te  so,  were  always 
learning  and  unceasingly  im[)i-oving  the  science  by  which  they  had 
subdued  the  world. 

Xo  branch  of  the  service  escaped  lladi'ian's  surveillance  and 
reforms — either  that  of  the  ambulances,  which  he  visited  dailv 
when  in  camp,  or  that  of  the  victualling,  which  never  failed,  or 
the  arsenals,  the  nuigazines  for  arms  and  clothing,  which  he  ke[)t 
always  well  stocked.  Strict  economy  in  tlu^  expenditure''  permitted 
all  wants  to  be  met. 

"He  himself  controlled,"  says  the  historian  J)ion  Cassius,  ''all 
connected  with  the  army,  and  by  his  acts  and  orders  he  put 
discipline  and  exercises  into  such  a  good  condition,  that  even  now 
his  rules  form  the  law  in  the  army."  ^ 


^  liaaiXeiig  dk  Trpoat^evptv  (cat  rd  fiapjSapiKii  iKfitXtrai'  avTovi;  {Tact.,  44).  The.xe  two  hooks  of 
Arrian,  though  rather  sliort,  are  full  of  curious  inforiuation  on  the  tactics  and  equiptnent  of 
the  Romans.  Respecting  the  operations,  engines,  and  siege  works,  see  the  study  of  M. 
de  Saulcv,  les  Derniers  Jours  de  Jerusalem. 

"^  Ordinatis  impendiis  ....  agehat  xit  semper  militum  numeruK  srirctnr  ^'SytVixX.,  lladr.^X^)). 
This  author  adds  (11)  that  Hadrian  was  very  economical  in  everything  which  concerned  only 
himself, 

'  Ixix.  y.  Vegetius,  who  cites  these  regulations,  uses  a  good  part  of  th»'m  for  his  work 
de  Re  mil.,  i.  8.  The  Emperor  Valerian  authorized,  150  years  later,  tlie  military  regulations 
of  Hadrian.     Cf.  Vopiscus,  Prob.,  4. 
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These  reforms  might  possibly  excite  complaints;  he  forestalled 
them  by  himself  submitting  to  the  severest  requirements  of  the  mili- 
tai-y  life.  When  he  camc^  into  camp  the  army  counted  but  one  soldier 
more.       His    dress    was    very    plain,    without    gold    or  jewels  in   his 

ai-mr.in\  nulv  an  ivory  handle  to  his  heavy  sword  ;  liis  frugal  meals 
were  com])osed  of  the  legionaries'  provisions — bacon,  cheese,  cheap 
www.  ;iii(l  always  taken  in  public;'  his  mode  of  life,  that  of  the 
working  (»rti<'er.  Ff  the  army  were  on  the  march,  a  stage  of  twenty 
miles  (m  foot  and  under  aiiii.s,  in  the  midst  of  the  cohorts,  did  not 
detei-  him,  and  It  is  probabh^  that  when  h(^  made  all  his  cavalrv 
cross  the  Danube  by  swimming,  he  crossed  with  it."^  Much  harder 
upon  liimself  than  th(^  lowest  soldier,  he  went  bareheaded  under  the 
snows  of  r  aledonia  and  under  tin*  sun  of  Upper  Egypt ;  even  in 
the  latter  years  of  hi.s  life  he  practised  hurling  the  javelin, 
handling  arms,  and  never,  in  camp  or  on  march,  did  he  choose 
to   make   use  of  carriage  or  litter. 

These  are  unexceptionable  evidences  which  in  no  small  degree 
change  the  physiognomy  of  Antinous's  lover,  but  serious  history  has 
always  a  number  of  corrections  to  make  in  this  legendary  history. 

When  the  lives  of  soldiers  are  demanded  in  quarrels  which 
are  foreign  to  them,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  to  give  them  an 
example  of  the  (jualities  and  virtues  required  of  them.  Hadrian 
lUKh'rstood  this  truth  l)y  his  good  sense  and  fairness.  The  natural 
result  of  seeing  the  prince  attach  so  great  inq)ortance  to  manly 
exercises,  and  watch  with  such  attention  all  the  service,  was  that 
there  was  not  a  centurion,  a  tribune,  or  a  legate  who  would  dare 
to  neglect  anything. 

Hut  it  was  also  a  docile  army.  There  was  not  a  soldier  who 
would  think  of  delaying  to  show  obedience  to  a  chief  who  demanded 
only  of  others  what  he  imposed  upon  himself,  and  who  had  every 
military  (piality  along  with  the  sense  of  justice. 

Hadrian    gave  the    vine  stock,   the  mark   of   a   centurion's  rank, 
only    to    the    bravest    of    the    legionaries ;    he    sent    away    from    the. 
camp    the   beardless   officers    to    whom    Augustus    had  opened  it,   as 

'  He  observed  this  frugality  even  in  the  palace.  He  nover  drank  wine,  as  Dion  asserti? 
(Ixix.  7),  at  the  repast  called  by  the  MomvLna prandiuvi. 

■^  At  least  Suida.'^  asserts  it,  and  we  possess  the  funeral  inscription  of  the  Batavian  soldier 
who  had  been  tlie  first  to  reach  "in  this  fashion  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  (C.  /.  /..,  vol.  iii. 
No.  '.\,iu<j.) 

VOL.  V.  ,  c 
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Avell  as  the  soldiers  admitted  too  young,  and  those  wlio  wen^ 
k(^pt  till  too  old  ill  order  to  economize  in  their  pensions.  For 
nominating  a  tribune  he  no  longer  required  hirth,  but  age  and 
merit.  Tt  was  making  promotion  to  the  higlnn-  ranks  easy  to  good 
soldiers;  and  as  they  saw  him  visiting  tlu^  sick  in  their  (piarters, 
watching  over  their  well-being  and  security  without  disdaining 
the  smallest  detail,  for  this  solicitude  they  in  return  showed  a 
gratitude  which  prevented  any  mutiny  during  his  reign  of  twenty- 
one  years,  in  which  moreover  the  army  had  neitlu^r  a  day  of 
plundering  nor  of  victory.^ 

In  travelling  from  Constantine  to  the  oasis  of  IHskra,  there 
is,  at  Lambessa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aures,  a  lioman  camp, 
which  still  preserves  its  stone  rampart,  that  of  the  legion  Ilia 
Auf/usta^  the  prtietorium  or  residence  of  tlu^  legatus  who  com- 
manded it,  and  at  two  kilometres  from  the  camp,  in  th(^  midst 
of  other  ruins,  a  pedestal,  which  bears  an  allocution  addressed 
by  Hadrian  to  the  troops.  It  praises  their  7x\\\  in  executing  all 
the  prescribed  exercises,  even  the  most  difficult  ;  in  doing,  in  one 
day,  works  in  which  others  would  have  employcnl  a  week ;  in 
carrying  enormous  burdens;  in  fighting  sham  battles,  which  are 
an  image    of   real    war,    and    which    prepare    for   it,  etc.*^ 

This  inscription,  mutilated  as  it  is,  says  encmgh  to  show 
that  Hadrian  had  not  forgotten  even  a  handful  of  men,  hidden 
at  the  borders  of  the  great  desert;  and  we  conclude  from  it 
that  his  vigilance  extended  to  all  the  points  of  the  immense 
circle    traced    round    the    Empire    by    the    military    posts   of     the 

legions. 

There  remains  another  cotemporary  document,  a  fragment  of 
the  Poliorcetica  of  Apollodorus.  Hadrian,  who  knew  how  to 
utilize   all   forms   of   talent,    had    asked   a   great   architect   to   draw 


^  A  militibns, propter  curam  exerciius  nhniam,  vudtum  amatus  est  (Spnrt.,  Hadr.,  '2\ ).  He 
gave  to  the  licensed  veterans  tl»e  privilege  conceded  by  Augustus  to  soldiers  under  the  colours 
(vol.  iv.  p.  255,  notes  1  and  '1)  of  disposing  of  their  savings  even  wlien  tliey  were  still  in 
potestate parentiim.     {Inst.,  ii.  \'2, procem.) 

2  See  L.  llenier,  Liscr.  (VAhjcrie,  p.  3,  and  Wilnianns,  Mcmoire  on  Lambessa  in  the  Com- 
mentationes  philoL,  1877.  The  legion  Ilia  Augusta,  aided  by  its  auxiliaries,  had  constructed  a 
military  road  from  Lambessa  to  Carthage  (Orelli,  No.  ;i,5t>4,  aniio  123),  posts  in  all  the  passes 
of  Mount  Aures,  and  a  foot-road  along  its  whole  lengtli ;  it  was  by  these  immense  works  of 
public  and  military  utility,  as  much  as  by  the  number  and  variety  of  their  exercises,  that  the 
Romans  beguiled  the  weariness  of  camp  life. 
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up  a  troatiso  on  milifarv  machines.  Apollodorus  did  bettor;  in  a 
short  time  hv  wrote  tlio  treatise,  and  l)esid<»s,  dt^siccned  the 
maehin(\^  and  had  them  mad(S  then  lie  sent  designs  and  ex- 
phinations  to  the  prince,  along  with  a  number  of  workmen 
whom  he  had  trained.'  It  was  what  we  slu»uld  call  a  new  kind 
of  siege  and  field  artillery,  since  A[)oll<Klorus  seems  to  have  set 
little  value  on  that  previously  in  us(\  ''  Th(»  old  kinds,"  said  he, 
^Svere  of  no  use  to  me.''  And  his  new  engines  he  made  light 
though  strong,  and  very  easily  moved,  levcs  et  velocfs  ;  "  for."  he 
uddA,  "  when  I  wji.k  with  you  in  th«>  armies.  I  li^irnt  how  tiiudi 
the  new!<!<itiei<  of  w«r  rwiuirc  inol«ility.  both  in  men  :tnd  iiuicliiue?e/' 
All  thi*:<p  uro  fitill  tiiithfi  of  to-<Uiv. 

lint  what  |iurjK»t«e  did  :ill  thir:^-  |»ri'])()nitious  un<l  <*xpe(iii88 
uerve?  Why  *o  nnwh  cuiv  in  putting  in  oixler  un  in.Htriini<*nt 
whieh  Yi'iis  wA  4it  ^dl  n^?  Hadrian  w»h  pr^'puiVMl  f<ir  war  in 
oixler  to  liave  pcaet*.  With  an  aniiy  .mi  |H«rf«^rtly  exeri'ined  smi 
sAt  docilo,  coii«^tiontly  always  iN'ady  for  aetinn,  lie  wus  able, 
without  |M»ril.  to  inaugurate  ii  |irr;if<'ful  policy.  Xo  one,  unthin 
or  withciut«  eonjtideml  thi*  rc9<Mtlution  «s  an  avowal  of  wealcn<^s.s, 
and  lie  no  nioiY'  met  with  uny  nuin  niiibition>>  enough  tn  raise  a 
sedition  than  a  king  i>v  |i«ople  bold  enough  to  uttack  8uch  a 
woll-guawled  frontier. 

Hut  let  us  bnik  al  this  fixmtier:  thr  sjHrt;<«Ie  there  is  as 
enriuus  ns  in  tlu*  ctinip^t. 

Tlu:  fin^t  which  lluilriau  crmHidered  watt  that  of  tin*  Diinube: 
Ho  luid  ^xur€ely  reaehtxl  lloiue  from  the  Mast  when  he  wa^  re* 
eidle<l  into  Mce«ia  by  an  invaaioB  of  thi*  Hoxolani.  The  king  of 
thin  [leople  wits  annoyed  ui  tllO  |K*nsioii  having  bci^n  n.^Iuccd 
which   Trajan   usinI    to    |Kiy   him,*  mid   douds  of  barbiirian  hor- 


l«A<in  text  witli  lij^uiVA,  ia  IIk  mmciiittcavA  lin*|  |iriiili^d  •Mtlilitra  <tf  IdlKt,  tit  jirtcrmivl.  TIk 
gfttAl««l  tm^  <4  III*  amrUul  nt«cliiiN»  wa»  410  iii&inM,  an»nJinjc  t<i  M.  tU*  Uidu*,  Huli»ti<fat 
fie  tttutiiftaU^  in  llir  ^nfiiuii'rv  *h  Ai  Stxitfi  fovr  rt%%fvnn%^»i%t^t  4**  sthni^  jfttcgw^^  IH77, 
|i.  ^ra.  M.df  Uiicluji  n!«c«Il4  tl)^  fiKt  tliftt  Artliiwt^iM  tliol  >«tiii>r4  <■(  'S*^  kikif;T»«uMi«s  xiA 
fhm  Ml  V%x\\\%fy\v^  «li«n  tiioipio  icDk  tl»f  i^Imcv  I»^  fuuol  ilier^  l;^>  ••.^ylitli^  i<ic«p«li)«  tu 
fhnm-  dtiu)  of  lar^  ctCl«^  %m\  ^1  of  ^imII:  tirenlr-tlirc^e  lar;^  KilinlKiJi  f«mi»|ittkk  tu 
thniM  ^iHM«>«tid  ltriy<4wo  ^imn ;  in  aW  iTtl  ywcwof  iirli11<^,  wiflmiit  cctinliiijf  ^/iCV)m{m1Ic 
w«a|»KM  rallM  ttxttfwy^  atid  nnAVv^nK  in  tbet?  ii»»  to  our  gVM  for  f«?t«.  A  |»*inil><ilu«<i# 
ilinty  ■imp  (:K  lb.)  roiTMpNidfd  ia  effect  to  our  ai»eim(  oaniios  «^  W  1^ 

'  H0X  J^ojTlvjnrtnfiw  9111' rf^  fmmi^^/Hs  *t9^*f9i*tiu  fUf/f^firr  (Span,,  Iittiir,,t»\,     Wu  Uaiv 
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the  iincestors  of  tlu^  (^ossacks  of  tli.  present  time,  had  burst  in 
upon  Eastern  Dacia,  whilst  the  Sarinatiau  Jazyges,  who  were  uf 
th(^  same  descent,  attacked  the  provincte  on  th(^  west.  These 
tribes,  from  tliiar  contact  with  Itome,  ac(|uired  llir  (lipl<»matic 
skill  belonging  to  well-settled  governments.  Under  Trajan, 
Decebalus  extended  his  intrigues  on  all  sides,  and  sent  emissaries 
as  far  as  the  Parthians.  When  \\w  h\gion><  had  been  stationed 
in  this  province  of  Dacia,  which  by  the  arrangement  <.f  its 
mountains  seemed  to  be  a  great  fortress,  cutting  into  two  a  part 
of  the  barbarian  world,  the  Sarmata'  of  the  Tlieiss  c(mtinu(Ml  to 
act  in  concert  behind  the  Carpathians  with  those  of  the  l)nie])er,' 
_^  and    tliey    attached   so    much    valu(^  to    ])r(^sei-\  ing 

these  relations,  that  we  see  tluMu  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  consenting  not  to  put  a  boat  on  tlie 
Danube  on  the  c(.ndition  of  being  able  to  tratlie 
toi^rether  across  J)acia.  The  fact  is,  they  hi<l, 
under  these  conunercial  i-elations,  political  rela- 
tions,     which     made     those     coalitions     easy      by 

the  Lc-ion.  of  M.e.MM.   ^^'^'1^*''     ^1'''     Kuipnv     wasso     oft(Mi     assailed     and 

(Large   Hnnm-Colien,     ^^^.^i^.    a.^strovcd. 
rso.  rod.) 

That  which  Hadrian  had  then  belure  him 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  \v\\  toiaiiidable.  However,  lie 
hastened  to  the  midst  of  the  h\gi(ms  of  Miesia,  and  was  already 
making  great  preparations  when  the  news  reach<Ml  him  of  Palma 
and  (Quietus's  conspiracy.  In  such  a  crisis  his  presence  was 
neechnl  at  Rome;  inst(»ad  of  fighting  he  re-established  the  ancient 
subsidy,  made  a  friend  of  the  king  of  the  Koxolani,  who  seems 
to  have  assumed  his  name,'  and  sent  him  as  (piickly  as  pos>ibl(% 
witli  his  own  peopl(\  to  tlieir  encampments  on  the  rivers  lUig 
and  Dnic^per.  In  order  not  to  havi^  to  return  to  thi>  frontier, 
we  shall  show,  at  this  point  of  time,  the  defensive  organization 
at  which  Hadrian  laboured,  without  doubt,  during  the  whole  of 
his  reign. 

seen,  p.  11,  ii.  :?,  tliat  M.  Julius  Diirr  >apvoses  tlie  stay  of  ITadrian  in  Mcesia  to  liavr  pr.-ccl.-.l 
his  arrival  at  lloiue,  which  it  seems  to  me  hard  to  admit. 

^  Cf.,  on  the  coiisann'uiiiity  of  these  peoples,  Schafarik,  HUtr.  Altcrtfi.,  vol.  i.  pp.  •'-■'•'i  .*J7.'J. 

-At  least  there  is  an  in.scription  thus  read:  /*.  .Klio  liusparn.sa/to  rcyi  liu.inlmiorum 
{C.  I.  L.,  vol.  V.  .32  ;  <-f.  33),  which  proves  that  this  name  of  .I'^lius.  wliich  was  that  of  Hadrian. 
had  bet-u  taken  and  used  in  this  im\;i1  family. 


The  territory  situated  to  the  north  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  between  the  Sereth  and  the  Dniester  (Ik^ssarabia),  by 
whi(^h  the  Eoxolani  had  just  passed,  and  by  which  they  passed 
in  all  later  invasions,  made  a  part,  under  the  rule  of  a 
procurator,  of  the  govf^ruTnent  of  Lower  Mcesia.  It  was  an  im- 
l)ortant  [)ossessi()n,  although  the  Empire  had  not  risked  any 
colonies  there,  because  the  troops  cantoned  in  the  Dobrutscha 
were  able  to  march  thither  rapidly  and  ch)se  the  large  opening 
which,  on  that  side,  stretches  from  the  Cari)athians  to  the  sea. 
Thei-efore,  one  legion,  tlie  Tv/  Marnhmlca^  had  been  placed  at 
'rnH'siitis  (Tglitza),'  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Danubian  delta, 
and  from  the  i)arts  where,  at  the  present  time,  stand  the  large 
towns  of  Ibaila  and  (Jalatz.  Among  the  numerous  inscriptions 
which  have  been  found  there,  one,  of  the  tim(>  of  iradrian,  shows 
the  future  city  in  the  state  of  a  village  {rirns\  formed  by  the 
booths  of  the  suttlers.  As  for  the  camp,  it  had  been  skilfully 
])laced  on  this  promontory  at  a  heiglit  of  100  feet,  from  which 
they  d(Mninated  for  a  good  way  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
stndded  with  numerous  islands,  which  both  facilitated  the  passage 
and  its  (hd'eiice.  At  the  least  rumour  of  invasion  the  h'gion 
hurried  across  the  river,  behind  the  Sereth,  and  barred  the  route 
against  th(^  invaders,  or,  by  thn^atening  to  cut  off  their  retreat, 
forc(>d  them  to  a  precipitate  retreat.  Ik'sides,  the  liimums  had 
f..r  a  long  time  furnished,  at  the  extremity  of  this  n^gion,  a 
point  of  support  in  the  town  of  Tyras,  an  ancient  rich  colony 
of  .Miletus,  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  town  of  Akkci'inan.-'  They  had  also  a  second  in 
the  Crimea  (i'hcri^inu'HKs  Tmirica),  at  Kertch  (Paiiticapa^um),  where 
theie  reigned  a  king  of  the  Sarmatians  who  was  said  to  be  a 
<nvat     friend     of     the     Em])iiv    and     Hadrian.'       Another    Milesian 

'  We  |rive  on  next  page  the  restoration  of  Troesmi,-,  by  M.  Ambr.  liaudry.  We  are  indebted 
fortheconununication  t.)  M.  Knpdhardt,  formerly  consul-general  of  France  at  Belgrade,  who 
ha^  carefully  studied  the  ruins  of  tiiis  fortress.     Sec  L.  Kenier,  Lisrr.  de  Troesmis. 

^  Orelli'-Heii/en,  No.  0,4^'-  T'"'^  inscription,  which  refers  to  a  letter  of  Septimius  Severus^ 
confirming  >ome  privileges  formerly  grant.'d  to  Tyras,  shows  tlu'  persistency  of  the  emperors  in 
protecting  these  ( Jrrek  cities  on  the  iK-rth  coast  of  the  Euxine,  l)y  means  of  which  they  watched 
and  kept  in  check  the  barbarians  of  \\\v.  interior. 

'  ('.  I.  L.,  vol.  in.  No.  7s3.  He  reigned  from  t>L'  to  liM.  See  infra,  p.  41.  The  Romans 
had  detaciied  lieraclea.  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Taurica  Chersonesus, f rom  the  kingdom  of 
the  Hospliorus  and  had  declared  it  free. 
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colony,      Olhia     (Otchakof),     at    the     iiioiitli     of     the     l^orysthonos 
(Dnieper),    one   of    the   hirgest    iiiartvS    of    those    re^rions,    served    tlie 


A  View  in  the  Carpathians. 

purpose  of  a  vigilant  sentinel.  Finally,  the  Black  Sea  fleet  con- 
nected these  points  with  the  maritime  places  of  Moesia :  Tomi 
(Ivustendje)  and    Oclessus  (Yarna) ;    so   that,   of   the  vast  semi-circle 


FORTRESS    OF    TROESMIS    'IGLITZA) 
Itestoration  of  M.  A.  JJai^dhv. 
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described    by    tJK*  (M)ast,    from    O^Ms\s7/.s-    to    01hi<(,   oik^  lialf  was    well 
defended,  tbe  othca-  balf  well  watched. 

Tlius,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Danube,  protected  on  the 
nortli  by  tlie  Carpatliians,  was  also  on  th(i  east  by  advanced 
posts,  from  whence  the  llomans  restrained  the  barbarism  which 
rolled,  like  an  open  sea,  over  the  immense  extent  of  the 
Sarmatian  i)lains.  To  whom  belongs  the  hcmoTir  of  this  defensive 
organization?  Doubtless  to  that  able  j^ovc^nor  of  Mcesia,  Plautius 
^Elianus,  of  whom  we  liav(^  already  s[)okeii.  Tyras  ought  to  have 
claimed  tlie  protection  of  the  Empire  at  the  time  when  Plautius 
executed,  between  the  Sereth  and  the  l^niester,  th(^  immense 
razzia  which  gave  him  a  hundred  thousand 
captives,  Avhom  lu^  turned  into  as  many  labourers 
for  his  province.^  \\\\{  at  one  e])och  or  another, 
whether  during  his  stav  in  the  vear  118  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  or  on  a  later  jouriK^v, 
Hadrian  was  certainly  engjiged  about  this  coun- 
try, where  he  had  served  as  legionary  tribune 
since  the  reign  of  Domitian,"'  and  wliere  he 
was  obliged  to  avert  the  first  ])eril  that  had  shown  itself  since 
his  accession.  Sonu^  medals  celebrate  his  arrival  in  ^[«)sia;  others 
show  him  haranguing  the  troops  of  this  province,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  TomI  had  an  inscription  engraven  in  his  honour,  the 
most  ancient  in  the  Latin  language  whicli  has  been  found  in 
the  ruins  of  that  city.''  Lastly,  a  rescript  of  Septimius  Severus, 
addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  7///v/.v,  recalls  to  mind  and  con- 
firms the  privileges  which  a  legate  of  Hadrian  had  acknowledged 
as  theirs."' 

Was   it    he    who    raised,    along  th(^  lowia*  Danube,    and    on  the 


Hadrian   and  Moe.sia/' 


'  See  irisf.  of  Rome,  vol.  iv.  pp.  4SH),  OCJ.S.  The  era  of  Tyras  is  made  to  bejifiu  in  50, 
but  it  is  not  certain  tliat  the  solitary  letters  marked  on  its  coins,  as  on  the  greater  part  of  those 
of  Mcesia  and  Thrace,  are,  as  has  been  belie\  ed,  clironological  marks. 

''  In  96,  in  tlie  J'a  Macedonica.     (Spart.,  Hadr.,  2,  and  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  iii.  No.  AoO.) 
^  Coin  commemorative  of  Hadrian's  arrival   in  .Mcesia:  ADVENTVI  AV(4.  MOESI.VK. 
(Large  bronze,  Cohen,  No.  H22.) 

*  Senatu^  populusquc  Tomitanorum.  This  inscription  is  of  tl»e  year  121)  (C.  I.  L.,  vol.  iii. 
No.  766).  See  the  Additam.,  p.  J>97.  The  coins  brought  from  T(jmi  by  the  Mission  du  Danube 
lielong  for  the  most  part,  for  tlie  later  Empire,  to  the  epoch  of  the  Antoniues.  {Mem.  de  la 
Soc.  des  Ayifif/.,  lird  series,  vol.  v.  p.  227. ) 

*  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  iii.  No.  781.  The  governor  of  Mcesia  mentioned  in  this  inscription  bears  at 
least  the  same  name  as  one  of  the  ordinary  consuls  of  the  year  133. 
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south  brancli  of  its  delta,  so  niaiiy  posts,  which  were  for  a  long 
time  the  bulwark  of  the  Turkish  empire,  after  having  heeu  tliat 
of  the  Roman?'  This  cannot  he  said  with  certainty.  Ihit  wh(^n 
shall  have  presently  seen  all  tliat  he  did  on  tlie  mid- 
Danube  and  in  Britain,  we 
shall   feel  a    riulit    in  believing 


that  he  neglected  nothing 
wliich  could  secure  one  of 
the  most  vulnerable  of  his 
frontiers. 

These    details,     appanmtly 
unconnected   with    general 
history,    enable    us    to    com])re- 
hend     by     what     skilful     pre- 
cautions  the    Empire   was   put 
in      a      state      to     resist      the 
pressure      of      the      world     of 
barbarism     for     two     centuries, 
that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  they 
had    as     chiefs,     setting     aside 
those  two    fools,    Caligula    and 
Nero,    princes    often    cruel     at 
"Rome,     but     always     watchful 
over   the  frontiers.     They    also 
show    what    value    it    is    right 
to    set    on    the   tradition   which 


DaiiiibiaTi  Fortress.* 


attributes  to  Hadrian  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Trajan, 
''from  jealousy  of  his  predecessor's  glory,"  and  even  the  in- 
tention to  abandon  IJacia,  a  project  from  which  his  friends  say 
they  succeeded  in  turning  him.'  He  had  not  k(^pt  the  concpiests 
beyond  the  Euphrates  and   Tigris    because,    in    those   countries,  not 

* 

^  Prista  (the  present  fortress  of  Rutthuk).  Durostoruni,  wliieh  has  become  Silistria,  Cius    . 
(Ilirsova),  Troesmis  (Iglitza),  Arriihium  (Matchiii),  Diiio^retia,  Xovioduimm  (Isaktc-ha),  .Egysus 

(Tultcha),  etc. 

'  Tlie  fortress  of  Dinogetia,  the  ruins  of  which  were  discovered  in  IStif)  by  M.  Engelhardt, 
consul-general  of  France  at  Belgrade,  on  an  isolated  plateau,  near  the  river,  has  an  area  of 
7,500  square  metres.  The  distance  of  twenty-seven  metres,  wliieh  separates  each  of  its  twelve 
towers,  is  exactly  the  same  that  M.  Engelhardt  had  measured  between  the  towers  of  the  front 
of  the  entrenched  camp  of  Troesmis.     Tlie  plan  above  given  was  drawn  })y  M.  IJaudry. 

^.  .  .   .    Trajnni  !jhn-ifc  inridens  ....  amici  deterrueru7it  (^\.\Xro^'m»,\'n\.  iy). 
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one  Eoman  citizen  had  settled ;    but  he   favoured  the  emigration  of 
Latin    colonists    into     Dacia,     and     the 
proof  is  that  they  are  still  there. 

Those  whom  Trajan  had  been  able, 
in  a  few  years,  to  get  to  settle  there, 
were  certainly  not  in  sufficient  number 
to  assure  to  their  descendants  the  posses- 
sion of  such  vast  countries.  But  as  the 
measures  taken  for  the  military  pro- 
tection of  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
afforded  perfect  security  to  that  region, 
tlie  current  of  colonization  continued  to 
flow  thither.  Consequently,  inscriptions 
are  found  there  in  honour  of  Hadrian,^ 
works  executed  in  his  name,'-  and  coins 
on  which  the  new  province^,  now 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Empire, 
is  represented  by  the  warlike  symbol  of  a  woman  seated  on  a  rock, 
who  in  one  hand  holds  the  curved  sword  of 
the  Dacians,  in  the  other  an  ensign.' 

As    regards    Trajan's    bridge,     it    was    now 
so    far    from    the     barbarians    and     so     easy    to 
defend,    that    it   must   have   been    rendered   untit 
for    use    only    at    the    epoch    when    the    Eoman 
troops    could    no    longer    maintain    themselves    in   ,^^^.^    TT^iironze. 
Dacia  ;     and     this     necessity     occurred     only     a         (Cohen,  770.) 
century    and    a    half    after    Hadrian,    when    Aurelian,    between    270 
and    275,    recalled    to    the    right   bank    of   the    Danube    the    rest    of 
the    Eoman   troops   and    the    colonists  who  wished    to    follow  them.' 


^i 


'^/:f. 


^V,A*J^> 


A  Dacian,'' 


'  C.  I.  L.,  Nos.  058,  1,371,  1,445,  1,447. 

^  His  legate  had  constructed,  in  the  year  133,  an  aqueduct  to  Sarmizegetusa.  {Ibid., 
No.  1,446.) 

^  Bust  of  a  Dacian  found  near  Trajan's  Forum.     (Vatican,  Braccio  nuovo,  No.  118.) 

*  We  possess  such  coins  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  even  under  Gallienus.  (Greppo, 
p.  102.)     Instead  of  being  a  curved  sword,  Cohen  thinks  it  to  be  a  reaping-hook. 

'  This  opinion  is  derived,  amongst  moderns,  from  a  passage  of  lib.  Ixviii.  cap.  13,  of  Dion, 
where  it  is  said  that  Hadrian  caused  the  upper  part  of  the  bridge  to  be  taken  away.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  text  even  of  the  historian,  and  Xiphilinus,  after  having  cited  the  very  exact 
description  given  by  his  author,  has  quite  naturally  added  that  for  a  long  time  the  bridge  had 
not  been  used.  He  says,  it  is  true,  that  Hadrian  had  caused  the  flooring  to  be  taken  away. 
If  it  were  proved  that  this  was  Dion's  own  statement  there  would  be  no  reply  to  it,  because 
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^i'^ 


I'woiity    years    hc^fort^  this    I)<'cius    liad    aixaiii    won    tlie    snniamc    of 
Diiri(n'Hhi  rrstifnhn'. 

'Hie    most    ('X])ns('(I    tVoiitici',    and    at     thr    same     time    tlio    one 


^^'r.  -■ 


/'%zr/: 


l>ust  (►f  Iliidviaii  found  at   Aiitium  (Musetiin  of  the  Capitol). 

nearest  to  Italy,  was  that  of  the  middh'  Danube,  all  along  Punnonia,    . 
whieh  tlie  river  honnded  on  tlie  nortli  and  east,  from  its  confluence     ' 

Dion  was  almost  a  contemporary.  Hut  the  as.*.ertioii,  liavin<r  a^rainst  it  all  historical  proha- 
bilities,  must  be  attributed  to  the  abhreviator,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  wlio  picktnl  up 
one  of  those  retrospective  calumnies  of  whieh  Hadrian  has  been  the  victim  for  reasons  which 
we  shall  explain  later  on  and  from  which  he  was  not  spared  while  living,  as  regards  the 
abandonment  of  Trajan's  conquests,  ^^'e  have  already  seen  the  very  legitimate  causes  of  this 
latter  resolution. 


witli  tlie  (han  as  far  as  the  Save.  15evond  tliis  line  was  crowded 
a  mass  of  German  and  Slav  nations,  often  conquered,  never 
snhdued,  who  in  a  Ixmnd  could  reach  the  Alps  and  force  the 
<»:at(»s  of  Italy.  Wh(4i  Trajan  had  formed  the  province  of  Lower 
Paniionia.  lie  had  assisted  one  U'tj^ion  to  it,'  which  tixed  its 
])rincipal  quarters  in  front  and  close  to  the  eniMuy  at  Aifahwum  cm 
the  mountain  of  Buda.  and  at  Mui'^n^  on  the  Drave,  not  far 
fnun  its  confluence  with  tlie  Danube.  There,  as  at  rroes)nis,  as 
evervwlicre  where  a  Roman  detachment  was  fixed,  merchants  had 
followed  the  soldiers,  the  veterans  were  settled  near  their  old 
comrades,  and  their  huts  had  caused  the  origin  to  two  places, 
which  Hadrian  made  into  two  important  places :  Marsa  recog- 
nized liim  as  its  founder  and  bore  his  naiue  ;'-  A(/nifictu/f  owed 
to  him,  without  doubt,  its  rank  as  a  colony.  The  sites  were 
so  well  (diosen,  that  one  is  now  the  capital  of  Ksclavonia  (P]szeg), 
and  the  other  that  of  Hungary  (Ofen  or   Buda). 

Th(»  line  of  the  middle  Dainibe  was  thus  in  course  of  being 
well  guarded.  Higher  up,  three  legions  had  Ixh^u  placed  en  echelons 
along  the  river,  at  Ik'igetio  (O-Szony,  near  Comorn),-^  at  Carnuntum 
(Petronel),  wliich  took  the  name  of  Munlripinm  .Elhim.^  and  at 
Vindobona  (Vienna),  where  the  tiotiUa  of  the  Danube  was 
stationed.  • 

Covered  on  the  right  and  h^ft  by  tlie  grand  armies  of  Pan- 
nonia  and  Superior  Germany,*'  besides  being  backed  by  the  Alps  and 
protected  naturally  by  their  mountains,  Xorieuin  and  Ehaetia  did 
not  seem  to  require^  many  military  precautions.  We  find,  as  late 
as  Marcus   Aurelius,   only  procurators  to    administer   them,    and    for 

'  Probably  lla  Adjutrix. 

'  Diro  Hadnani>  Mursemes  couditori  stw  (('.  1.  L.,  vol.  iii.  No.  '\,21\)).  The  city  seems  to 
have  been  partly  built  by  the  legion  Ha  Adjutrir.  An  inscription  at  Aquincum  is  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  a  Cauabemis,  or  tavern-keeper  of  that  city,  some  trader  come  thence  from  Cologne. 
(Mus.  de  Pexth,  by  E.  Desjardins,  No.  180.) 

^  The  most  ancient  inscription,  found  at  Hrigetio  (^C.  1.  L.,  v(d.  iii.  No.  4,;i56),  bears  the  name 
of  a  legate  who  had  ))een  consul  under  Hadrian  in  1.'34.  The  town  had  been  at  first  only  a 
village  of  vivandiers  and  veterans.  Thus  the  inscription,  No.  4,298,  is  dedicated  by  a  veteran  of 
the  legion  la  Adjutrix,  l)ecome  decurio  of  Hrigetio. 

*  Munivipium  /Elium.  Monnnsen  believes,  but  without  givnig  any  proofs,  that  it  is 
indebted  rather  to  Antoninus  for  this  name.  (C.  /.  /..,  vol.  iii.  p.  550.)  Trajan  seems  to  have 
been  pre-occupied,  especially  in  Paimonia.  with  his  important  colony  of  Psetovio,  where  the 
chief  administration  of  the  province  was  carried  on.     ( Ihid.,  p.  510. ) 

*  There  were  three  legions  in  Upper  Pannonia  and  just  as  many  in  Upper  Germany. 
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their  defonco  only  isolated  detaehinents,  cohorts,  or  squadrons.  Yet 
Hadrian  visitcnl  them  :  the  historians  do  not  speak  of  his  travels 
in  that  region,  hut  coins  have  preserved  the  remeinhrance  of  theiu, 
and  h)ng  ago  has  been  ascribed  to  him  the  foundation  of  Juvavium 
(Salzburg)^  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent 
country,  at  a  point  where  the  new  city  barred 
the  route  to  Italy  against  every  incursion 
coming    from    Bohemia    by    tlu^    valh^y    of    the 

Inn. 

We  have  seen,  //  propos  of  the  Agri 
Dc^cumates,*'  what  was  the  Roman  system  of 
defence  for  arresting  in  this  direction  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians.  lladrinn  con- 
tinued it  while  improving  it.  When  Spartian  speaks  of  the 
journey  of  this  prince  in  the  German  provinces  he  is  satistii^l  with 
writin^'-:    "  Tn   manv   places   where   no   river    existed    to    serve    as    a 

barrier      against     the      bar- 


Arrival  of  iladrian  in 

liritain.     (C.  Hmco,  I'/ic 

Horn.  ir(il/,Y.  \-J.) 


>''"  K  r^ti-~i 


Ilutlrian  haranpuinp;-  the 
Vvuiv  of  Noricum.* 


barians,  he  formed  a  sort 
of  wall  of  large  piles  driven 
into  the  ground  and  strongly 
united."  These  words  imply 
a  good  deal  concerning  the 
(Miiperor's  wish  to  fortify  his 

Hadrian  liaranofiiiniz  tho      Enipire,   but    VCry  little    as    to 
Arniv  of  Ithaetia.^  ,  i  i  i 

the  means  he  employed. 
Fortunat(dv  we  are  able  to  state  them  precisely  by  a  study  of  a 
line  of  fortifications  still  (piite  recognizable  by  the  mounds  of 
earth  and  the  debris  of  walls  which  remain,  or  by  exravntinu< 
which  show  the  site  of  the  buildings  which  have  disappeared. 
The  Ficts^  IT'///  in  Britain  will  teach  us  what  was  tlie  iJevii's 
Wall   in    Germany;'    and   by    seeing    the  supposed    fosse    of    Trajan 

'  It  was  tho  opinion  of  I'i^'-hius,  which  caused  .some  doubts  m  Orelli  (^No.  41K)),  and  which 
Monimsen  combats.     (C.  /.  L.,  vol.  iii.  No.  'i/hiij.) 

-  In  vol.  iv.  p.  704. 

'  EXEUriTlS  RAETICUS.     Largo  bronze.     (Cohen,  No.  S():i.) 

'  EXERCITUS  NOIUCrS.     La  roe  bronze.     (Cohen,  No.  800.) 

'  The  Teu/clmaiier,  which  extendt-d  L>00  uides,  reproduced  the  principal  arran^rements 
of  the  Vallum  Iladnani :  it  was  a  rampart  of  earth,  doubtless  palisade<l  and  fronte<l  by  a  large 
fosse,  stone  wall  with  watch  towers,  and  in  the  rear  a  military  road,  near  which  were  the 
entrenched  camps.     The  work  incorrectly  named  Trajan's  fosse,  in  the  Dobrutscha,  is  formed 
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in  the  Dobrutscha,  a  barbarous 
with  its  triple  (ff/f/er  running 
across  an  innnense  plain,  W(^  shall 
be  able  to  reproduce  the  system 
a]>])lied  by  Uadrian  in  Ib'itain, 
and  )nav  a.ssert  tliat  all  the  vul- 
nerabh^  frontiers  were  def(^nded 
by  similar  defences,  because  it 
Avas  a  tradition  of  TJoman  ])olicy. 
It  was  under  the  verv  eves 
of  the  prince  that  the  works  of 
the  Vallum  ITaihianl  were  com- 
menced, lie  had  chosen  as  its 
site  an  isthmus  a  hundred  kilo- 
metres broad  which  the  Tyne 
and  the  Irthing,  descending  from 
a  chain  of  heights  having  a 
steep  slope  towards  the  north, 
crossed  in  o])posite  directions  to 
tlow  into  two  gulfs,'  whcTc  the 
ocean  tides  stem  their  waters 
some  distance  off.      This   isthmus 


work     (^f    the    fourth     ccaitury, 


Tlie  Tiil.'hir  (Jenius  of  the  Tamp."-' 

seemed   to   him   an   excellent    defensive   position.     The   works    which 


of  three  fosses,  each  runninfj-  alono-  an  eartli^n  embankment  :  the  most  southerly  vallum,  or  the 
little  fosse,  has  its  parapet  to  the  north  and  its  ditch  to  the  soutli,  to  prevent  an  attack  cominji 
from  that  direction  ;  the  northern  vallum,  or  stone  fosse,  whose  defences  look  northwards:  and 
then  the  great  fosse,  which  partly  runs  by  the  side  of  the  second  to  double  its  stren^'-th,  and 
which  cuts  it  at  several  points.  This  last  vallum  is  formed  of  an  earthen  embankment  lying" 
between  two  broad  deep  ditches,  but  iiiitMnial,  the  northern  one  beinj^  the  "reater:  the  crest 
of  the  jjarapet  comnuinds  its  dcptli  of  nine  metres.  The  stone  fosse  was  defended  by  a  wall 
which  was  probably  not  terminated,  the  dehn'«  of  which  have  piven  its  name  to  this  vallum: 
some  layers  visible  near  Kustendje  are  two  njetres  broad.  The  eniiineer  Michel,  from  whimi  j 
borrow  these  details,  adds:  '^  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  tiiree  fosses  called  after  Trajan 
were  intended  to  form  a  complete  unique  system  of  defence;  that  they  were  all  projected 
together  ....  and  that  the  space  comprised  between  the  f^mall fosse  and  the  two  others  would 
have  formed  a  sort  of  vast  entrenched  camp,  where  incursions  from  tiie  north  as  well  as  a  sur- 
prise coming  from  flir  rear  (»f  the  lines  could  be  warded  off."  The  great  fosse  was  bordered 
by  entrenched  camps  whose  inclosnres  are  still  to  be  seen:  on  the  heights,  or  half  way,  were 
circular  camps  protected  by  stone  parapets.  Set'  Lvs  IVavauv  do  Defense  des  llomains  dans  la 
Jhbroutcha,  by  M.  Michel,  Soo.  de.f  Ant.  de  France,  I  He  sen'e,  vol.  v.  p.  21  o.  These  works  are 
attributed  to  Count  Trajan  in  .*]7(),  according  to  Amm.  Marcell.  XXXI.  viii. 

That  of  Sohvav  Frith  at  the  west  and  the  estuarv  of  the  Tyne  at  the  east. 

Bas-relief  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Vallum  Iladriani.  (C.  Bruce,  o/>.  c?'/.,  p.  .S^s.)  On 
the  Cienius  of  thf  camp,  so'  ///.v7.  if  Rome,  vol.  iv.  p.  •'}"). 
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ho   caused   to   bo   earricd    out    thore'    from   tlio   ouo   sea   to    tlio    other 

wore  of  throe  kinds. 

First  of  all,  as  tho  first  ol)staolo  o])|)osod  to  ;iii  assailant,  a 
ditch  of  an  avcTago  hroadtli  of  thirlv-ix  lui^^'li.-h  toot,  and  (h'ptli 
tiftoon,  and  at  (M^'tain  point>  duii'  in  th."  liardost  I'ooks.  sand- 
stonc-j^rit,  liiiiostono,  or  ha>ah.  \vlii<'h  it  iicxor  avoided,  in  or(h'r  to 
follow  continuously  tho  second  lino  of  dofiMice,  whoso  approaches  it 
covered.  Sonu'tinios,  however,  it  disappeared  on  the  )idu'oway  of 
st(^ep  hills,  where  it  was  n(»  lonu^in-  n(^cossary.  Hn  the  contrary,  on 
tho  phdn  and  in  tlir(^at(Mio<l  [)ositions,  it  was  protected  hy  a  glacis 
or  parapet  forin(Hl  out  of  tlio  materials  furnisliod  hy  tho  excava- 
tion, the  crest  of  which,  at  c(n1ain  points,  was  rais(Ml  twentv 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  diloh.  The  earth  of  which  tho  parapet 
was  UKuhs  six  to  seven  fet^  hiii'li.  was,  at  diff(M-(Mit  <listances, 
streuii'thoned    hv    stone    bonds. 

Behind  this  first  obstacle  arost'  a  wall  of  masoniy,  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  the  substructure  or  the  remains,  six  t(» 
eight  feet  broad,  sometimes  ton,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
dominated  bv  watch  towers,  four  in  number  t«»  each  nnlo, 
which  gives  about  -inii  in  all  for  the  whole  construction  ;  the 
walls  of  these  little  towers  wore  three  feet  thick.  On  the 
south  face  of  the  stone  rami)art  had  been  oonstruot(Ml,  a  mile 
apart,  eighty  redoubts  ur  guard  posts,  sixty  feet  wide,  with  a 
door  opening  southwards  for  the  ordinary  ns(^  of  th(^  gairiseii, 
and  sometimes  one  opening  to  the  north,  in  the  wall  al>o.  for 
sorties  and  tho  defence  of  the  ditch.  Smh  was  the  excolleuce 
of  the  mortar  employed  that  time  would  have  effected  no  change, 
and  at  this  hour  all  would  be  still  standing  if  tho  hand  of 
man    had    not    overturned    it. 

V)\  an  excess  of  precaution,  and  in  order  to  check  enemies 
from  the  interior,  or  bands  of  men  who  might  have  cros.sed, 
after  some  successful  coup  dc  main,  the  first  defences,  anotluM' 
fosse,  between  two  embankments  of  earth  (d'  unecpial  height, 
protected     tlu^     entire     fortification     on     the     south,     so     that      the 

'  "Throuirh  rocks  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and  basalt"  (CoUinnwood   Unire,    Ihc  liommi 
Wall,  p.  oo,  3rd  edit.'1867,  a  verv  fine  work  which  thr  Duke  of  Northumherland  has  promoted 
with  the  usual  liberality  of  the  English  nobility).     At  the  descent  from  the  heights  of  ( 'arvorai. 
to  Thirlwall  the  fosse  is  40  ft.  Eng.  at  the  surface,  14  to  the  bottom,  10  deep. 
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garrisons   of   the    towors   and   rodoubls,  assailed    in    front    and   rear, 
miG:ht   present    a    double    front. 

]^etwe(^n  the  north  wall  and  the  southern  cpaulemenf  ran  a 
militnrv  road,  near  which  were  fixed,  in  the  most  favourable  posi- 
tions and  ;ilways  near  a  water  supply,  seventeen  entrenehed  eamps, 
casiira  sfatlva^  which  eoukl  furnish  mutual  sup[)ort  since  th(\v  were 
distant  from  one  another  on  the  average^  only  six  kiloini'tres. 
They  were  surioundiMl  hv  a  stone  wall  live  fe(4  thick,  and  r(^stin<^ 
for  su])port  against  th(^  great  wall  ;  some  of  them  in  fact  formed  a 
l)roj(Mtioii  beyond  towards  the  north.  I'he  southern  rampart  was 
lined  by  a  walk  all  round,  so  that  all  tlio  movomonts  of  trooi)s 
took  |)lace  uiidcT  cover.  Lastly,  a  military  road  eomiui;-  from 
th(^    south,    that     is    to     say,    from    the     point    where    the    legions 


.'w-^'"^ 
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Spotion  of  tlio  J'nihim  Iladrinni.^ 


used     to     land,    was     constructed     or    re])aired    by    Hadrian  ;    near 
TicicestfM-    a    milestone^    has    been    found    bearing    his    name. 

.Thes(^  tw(^  fosses  ])etwe(Mi  three  ramparts,  this  widl  def(^nded 
by  .']U0  towers  and  eighty  redoubts,  these  sevent(^en  cff.^fra  Riativa 
placed  in  easy  communication  by  a  i)aved  road,  which,  seventv  feet 
wid(\  lik(^  the  fosses,  parapets  and  wall,  was  100  kilometres  in 
length  —  all  this  formed  an  immense  fortress  covering  the  entire 
delta,  and  such  as  no  other  peoj)l(^  has  ever  raised.  ( 'onsecpiently, 
when  looking  on  this  colossal  work  carried  out  on  the  least 
sc^riously  numaced  fronti(^r,  we  must  feel  obliged  to  acknowl(Mlg(»  a 
rare  display  of  energy  in  the  Eomans  of  the  Empire,  who  were 
able  to  impose  such  Avorks  on  themselves  in  order  to  free  the 
most  distant  of  their  sTd)jects  from  the  slightest  disquietude. 

Three  legions,'^'  assisted  bv  a  number-  of  auxiliarv  cohorts, 
and  without  doubt  also  by  many  of  the  natives,  seem  to 
have    rapidly    executed    this    work,    which,    according    to    the    calcu- 


'  A  sad  intPrest  attnrhos  to  tliis  Hr.iwino-,  wliirli  wns  m;i<lo  bv  tlip  laft^  Prinr*>  Tmporinl  of 


niiio' 


-  TIktp  )ms  boon  found  nlonnr  tlio  wall  many  inxoripl  ions  boaring  llio  namos  of  tlio  lop-ions 
I  la  Aiifiisfn,   Via    Tirfrii  ,  XXn    Valeria    Virfrt.r. 
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ktions  .,f  uu  EugH.h  writ.r,  .vqui.v.l  near  upon  H,0(.0,Onn 
duvs'  work  (2,8(55,071);  so  that  in  n.^kouing  20,O(m  workn,..,, 
or  250  men  per  kiloniitro,  it  wc.uld  liavo  been  completed  m 
four  .nouths.'  The  whole  distance  from  one  sea  U>  the  oth.T 
had    been    divi.lod    amongst    thr    cohorts,    and    it    d..volved   on    ,ach 


1 


_^_4/",^- 


l!l„™uu,l  l.;n.ruv,.,l  Stones  fo>n„l  i.,  <W  l!ui.,...f  lhMri,mV\V„ll.  ,  I'.iuco,  V,..  l»i,2(H..Hnd  4:>H.» 

to  (li-  the  fosses,  raise  piirapets  and  wall,  on  th(^  rnrtimi  (>f 
grouiia  wlii.h  IkhI  hrvn  assigned  it,  so  that  there  was  as  niueh 
Emulation  between  the  workers  as  is  se(>n  on  a  day  of  hat  tie 
hetwrrn  eoiiihatants.'-'  Anion-  tliese  workmen  W(Mv  to  hr  found 
even  Dacians,  who,  under  tho  name  of  the  .Klian  colinil,  wliuh 
Hadrian    had     given     them,    liad     eome     from     their    distant    nal.ve 

'  Collin^nvood  l'>nuM>.  p.  115.  II.-  reckons  only  10,000  w.>rkni.'n  an-l  think.s  that,  at  iOO 
workino-  .hn^s  per  annum,  it  would  have  taken  two  years  to  finish  entirely. 

Miruce  (p  4i))  also  explains  the  ditTerences  of  const  met  ion,  the  wall  h.  n  ...  in  eertain 
places  r>\  ft.  thick,  in  others  nK.re  than  10.  To  fret  on  faster  son.e  centurions  made  the.r  part 
of  the  wall  slighter.  On  the  south  face  of  the  wall  marks  are  still  seen  which  are  supposed  to 
indicate  the  dirt'ereiit  sections. 
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land  to  aid  th(^  Romans  in  consolidating  a  donunation  to  wliieh 
they  had  tlnnnselves  just  submitted.'  A  strong  castle,  Pons 
.Kliui^  (>s(^weastl(^),  was  built  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
rampart,  and  a  tlotilla  with  a  cohort  of  ma  lines  stationed 
there. 

IjuI    (hd    this    work    belong    entirely    to    Trajan's    successor? 
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Stone  comineuiorative  of   the  Legion  Ha  Au<innta,  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Vallum. 

(Bruce,  p.  137.) 

Had  not  Agricola  before  him,  Septimins  Sevorus  later  on,  Tlieodo- 
sius  and  Stilicho  also  raised  the  wall  and  the  sonth  r((llum  ?  First 
of  all,  these  defences,  all  the  parts  of  which  afford  mutual  protec- 
tion, reveal  a  single  author,  since  they  form  ])arts  of  a  single 
plan  ;-  next,  no  inscription  found  in  tliese  parts  is  anterior  to 
Hadrian,   while     several,    discovered    in     the    redoubts     which     lorm 

'  A  quantity  of  inscriptions  have  heen  found  relative  to  the  cohors  /Klia  IJncicorutn  near 
the  Viilhnn.  On  tlie  mixed  assemhlaL''e  of  men  of  all  countries  of  w  hicli  a  Roman  army  was 
tlirii  made  up,  see  (C.  I.  /..,  vol.  vii.  No.  l.r.l."))  the  military  diploma  extracted  from  the  decree 
l)v  wlieli  Hadrian  ^'ranted,  in  li'l.  the  privileges  of  the  honesfa  w»>,s«?o  to  the  veterans  of  six 
aid'  and  twenty-one  nthortci^. 

'^  The  savant  who  has  most  carefully  stiKlied  the  Valliua,  .Mr.  ilruce,  thinks  that  Severus 
simply  repaired  these  works.  It  is  worth  noting  that  two  writers  contemporary  with  Septimins 
Severus,  and  the  two  principal  historians  of  that  age,  lIero<iianus  and  Dion  Cassius,  who  were 
cotemp(naries,  do  not  say  a  wonl  of  any  wall  that  he  erected  in  Britain;  it  is  a  century 
later  that  Spartian  attrihutes  it  to  him. 
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part  of  the  wall'  and  in  the  castm  stativa^  boar  his  naino.  The 
eohis  lead  to  a  similar  coiiolusiou.  In  a  hron/c  vase  hron^ht  to 
light  in  1(S37  W(Te  found  tlirce  gold  pieces  and  sixty  denarii, 
several  of  which  bear  Hadrian's  effigy  and  not  one  wlii<'li  is 
posterior    to    him.      J.astly,    an   inscription,    nnfortunately    mudi     in- 


Silver  Plate  found  in  the  lluiiis  of  the  Vallum  Hadriani? 

jiired,  seems  to  be  the  fragment  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him 
to  troops  posted  between  the  two  seas,  to  congratulate  them  on 
havimj  without  a  murmur  yielded  to  the  necessity  which  pre- 
vented  them  from  carrying  the  limits  of  the  Empire  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  on  having  protected  the  frontiers  which  the 
Republic    had    acquired/ 

»  a  I.  i.,  vol.  vii.  Nos.  660-663,  and  835. 

^  Id.,  ibid.,  Nos.  362,  730,  748. 

^  The  goddesses  represented  are,  from  left  to  right,  Diana,  Minerva,  .Tuno,  Vesta.  Apollo, 
at  whose  feet  is  the  lyre,  is  standing  upright  before  a  portico,  (Duke  of  Northumherland'a 
Collection.— C.  Bruce,  p.  341.) 

*  This  is  at  any  rate  the  sense  given  to  these  fragments  by  Hiibner.     ((\  I.  L.,  vol.  vii. 

No.  498.) 
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It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  we  cannot  fix  a  date  for  the 
antiquities,  chains  of  gold,  rings,  engraved  stones,  stone  bullets, 
and  tlebris  of  every  sort  found  in  the  Vallum.  The  legions 
carried  with  them,  into  the  most  savage  countries,  Roman  life  with 
its  comforts  and  needs.  One  of  the  most  imperious  of  these  was 
that  of  possessing  baths  where  could  be  always  found  water  of  all 
temperatures  :  liot  in  the  caldarium^  tepid  in  the  h'pidarinm^  cold  in 
the  f)'i(jld<irinm^  and  hot  air  in 
the  arched  chambers  of  the 
hypocaust. 

There  were  these  great 
fortifications  only  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Europe,  wln^re  were 
the  most  dangerous  enemies, 
and  during  half  a  century  the 
Caledonians,  Germans,  Sarma- 
tians,  ^'struck,"  to  speak  in  the 

words    of     Dion,     ^^  with     a    re-    Gold  Chain  found  ill  tlie  Vallum,  near  Newcastle. 

spectful  fear,"  did  not  dare  to 

pass  them.  In  Africa  the  Atlas  mountains  and  the  Sahara  pro- 
tected the  Eoman  towns,  which  at  that  time,  as  at  present,  the 
nomadic  tribes  had  need  of  to  obtain  subsistence,  without  wish- 
ing to  settle  in  them,  and  which  consequently  they  did  not 
threaten.  Nevertheless,  as  the  people  of  these  provinces  and  the 
mountaineers  of  Kabylia  had  inveterate  habits  of  brigandage, 
the  Empire  established  on  the  roads  which  they  formed,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  valleys  where  colonization  was  developed,  a 
crowd  of  military  posts  which  astonish  our  officers  by  their 
number   and   the   judicious  selection   of   their   positions.^ 


»  Durean  de  la  Malle  {Prov.  de  Comtanhne,  p.  32)  points  out,  on  the  route  from  Hona 
to  Constant ine,  traces  of  two  kinds  of  military  posts  :  1st,  small  posts,  for  twenty  men,  arranged 
1,000  metres  apart, -with  a  parapet  of  three  to  four  feet  high  in  hard  hewn  stone;  2nd,  more 
important  posts,  a  sort  of  entrenched  camp,  distant  sixteen  kilometres  from  one  another  and 
furnishing  tlie  garrisons  of  the  intermediate  posts.  De  Vignfral,  captain  on  tlie  staff  (liui7icf< 
romaines  d'Alf/crie,  Ire  partie,  p.  80),  who  considers  these  observation.-^  too  absolute,  has,  after 
an  attentive  study,  stated  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Romans,  for  the  protection  of  the  valleys 
which  stretch  along  the  foot  of  the  Djurjura,  have  enveloped  these  mountains  with  a  belt  of 
posts  established  at  a  height  of  from  300  to  400  metres :  in  the  circle  of  Guelma  alone  he 
has  recovered  the  position  of  an  infinite  number  of  military  ruins,  mostly  of  the  Byzantme 
period,  but  concealing  more  ancitnt  remains. 
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lu  Syria  another  desert  rendered  fortresses  unnecessary  ;  and 
in  Asia  Minor,  a  good  army  under  able  chiefs,  a  people  sedentary 
and  paciiic,  and,  lastly,  a  skilfully  preserved  peace  with  local 
princes,  gave  full  security  to  the  Empire.  But  the  Euxine, 
fringed  with  barbarous  nations,  could  furnish  access  by  them  to 
the  iioman  provinces.  To  prevent  the  attacks  of  pirates,  a  fleet 
kept  watch  over  this  sea,  and  fortresses  placc^d  in  echelon  on  the 
south  coasts  from  Trebizond  to  Dioscurias  or  Si^bastopol,  in  Colchis, 
kept   ill  chuck  the  population  r.long  the  shores. 


^'' 


S^twun  • 


llemains  of  u  llypuL-aust  or  St»':iiuiiiir-rooin  in  one  of  the  Camps  of  ili»^  Wtllum. 

(JJnice,  ibid.,  p.  iJ52.) 


Hadrian's  confidential  ofhcer  in  this  region  was  one  of  his 
most  worthy  lieutenants,  Arrian  of  Ivicomedia,  who  has  left  some 
important  works,  and  among  others  a  circumnavigation  of  the 
Euxine.  Hadrian  had  asked  for  iliis  survey  of  the  Black  Sea 
shores;  th(^  general  made  it  himself,  notwithstanding  the  labour  \ 
entailed  ;  and  the  Peri/f/ns  is  nothing  h'ss  than  \a>  own  report, 
the  (^xact  date  of  which,  however,  luis  not  been  det(Tmin(Ml.  Tn 
it  h(»  describes  the  lines  of  tlie  coast,  the  liarbours,  the  rivers 
navigable  and  tliose  not  so,  (^v(mi  tlie  saltno^^  of  flic  ^y^^frv 
and  the  direction  nf  the  prevalent  winds.  Ib^  enumerates  the 
towns,    the   neighbouring    peoples,    the    tribes    of    [uUagers    whom   he 
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promis(Ml  to  exterminate,  the  kings  who  held  their  crowns'  from 
Hadrian  and  whom  he  confirmed  in  their  allegiance.  At  the 
mouth  of  a  river  he  has  pointed  out  to  him,  without  being 
convinced,  the  anchor  of  the  ship  Argo,  and  he  is  no  more 
ready  to  believe  the  myth  of  Prometln^us  wlum  he  was  shown 
in  the  distance  the  peak  of  the  I'aucasus  wluu'e  the  Titan  had 
been  chained.  But  if  the  past  interests  him  but  little,  the 
present  occupies  him  much.  When  he  comes  to  a  foi"t  he  makes 
its  garrison-  manmuvn^  before  him,  he  examines  everything  atten- 
tively, and  above  all,  sends  in  a  report,  which  this  (Jrec^k  wrote 
in  Latin  because  he  was  engaged  in  an  official  correspond(mce.^ 
When  he  n^turned  into  his  own  province  he  had  circumnavigated 
this  sea,  had  measured  the  distances,  marked  the  stations,  and 
made    all,    both    friends    and    enendes,    see    that     the      Kmpire     was 

on    its    guard.' 

What  Ibidrian  had  desired  to  know  he  now  possessed;  and  as 
we  have  seen,  in  tlu;  case  of  the  Valhint  in  r)ritnin,  in  wliat 
manner  he  fortified  his  frontiers,  we  learn  by  the  Prrij'lns  what  an 
amount  of  vigilanc(»  and  activity  he  required  of  his  generals.  This 
proof  bi^ng  completed  we  have  no  furtlun*  need  to  seek  the  cause 
for  the  worhl  nMuaining  in  peace  for  half  a  century. 

One  of  those  peoi)les  belonging  to  the  (^lucasus,  who  became^ 
later  on  very  formidable,  caused  however  a  momentary  dis(piietud(i.- 
The  Alani,  aftiu*  great  ravages  in  Media  and  Armenia,  threatened 
to  invade  Cappadocia.'  Two  legions  were  immediately  set  in 
motion,  aloui?  with  their  auxiliaries  and  what  we  should  call  their 
artiUery,  and  the  Alani  affrighted  returned  to  their  mountains.  On 
this    side    Hadrian    had    besides    useful    allies,    the    kings    of    the 


'  See  above,  p.  15, 

•  .  .  .  .  Tovf  TTt^'oif  ....  lyvfivaffafitv  (Vcriplus,  .'^). 

'  ( 'I'.  <\  I.  L.,  vol.  iii.  No.  782.  We  possess  a  military  diploma  delivered  by  Hadrian  to  a 
.•soldier  of  Lower  Dacia,  who  was  ori<,nnally  of  Sebastopol.  This  city,  a  faithful  ally  of  ihe 
Empire,  was  one  of  the  cities  which  sent  to  the  Panhelleniiim  a  statue  of  Hadrian,  top  tavriov 
tvtpyhnv  (('.  /.  (r.,  3V2).  The  kinjrs  of  the  Cimmerian  llosporus  always  put  tlie  image  of  the 
rei^ninfr  emporor  on  their  coins. 

'  It  does  not  seem  that,  from  Panticapneum  to  By/autium,  he  followed  the  coast  of  the 
country  of  the  Sarmatians  and  Tliracians,  a  shore  which  was  under  the  surveillance  or  the 
authority  of  the  governor  of  Moesia ;  but  to  complete  his  report  he  gives  a  short  and  very 
incom])lete  description  of  it. 

■'  This  government  was  the  largest  in  the  Empire,  for  it  includtHl  Cappadocia,  Pont  us,  and 

Lesser  Anuoiiia. 
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Iberiiius  and  Albanians.  The  Iberian  riiarasman  (^veu  dettTinined 
to  come  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  sacrifice  iii  Jupiter's  temple; 
and  some  Bactrians  wlio  appeared  there  as  suppliants,  renewed  ilio 
spectacle,  so  dear  to  Roman  vanity,  of  Oriental   embassies. 

Thanks  to  this  foreseeing  policy  and  to  these  formidable  armies 
lioman  life  gained  daily  upon  barbarism.  The  desert  became  alive 
from  Damascus  to  Petra,  and  the  nomad  saw  with  surprise  splendid 
monuments  rising  in  places  where  lie  had  been  used  to  hunt  the 
antelope  and  jackal.  In  Upper  Egypt  centurions  watched  the 
working  of  the  porphyry  quarries  for  the  temples  of  liouu^  and 
Athens;  in  the  Carpathians  the  emperor's  freedmen  directed  th(» 
mining  operations,  and  in  Africa  the  Atlas  passes  w^ere  studded 
with  military  posts,  in  order  that,  in  the  Tell,  labour  mii^dit  be 
secure.  A  large  part  of  the  J)anube  valley  called  itself  Itoman, 
that  of  the  Ehine  became  so,  and  behind  the  entrenchments  of  the 
Af/ri  Decumatcs  the  masters  of  the  Germanic  A\'alhalla  sought  to 
tind  a  place  in  the  Pantheon  at  Piome.  On  some  monuments  of 
this  region  has  been  read  the  name  of  a  companion  of  Odin,  the 
Hercules  Saxanus  (Sachsnut),  by  the  side  of  those  of  Taranus,  the 
Celtic  god,  and  of  Mithra,  the  Oriental  divinity— an  evidence  of 
that  connnixture  of  ideas  which  was  at  work  to  the  very  circum- 
ference of  the  Eoman  world.  Was  this  force  able  to  act  further? 
Would  the  classic  spirit,  arnunl  with  all  the  polish  of  Greece,  all 
the  prudence  of  Eome,  be  able  to  carry  its  municipal  institutions, 
its  private  law,  its  proud  Stoical  ideas  respecting  the  dignity  of 
man,  into  the  midst  of  this  uncertain  tioating  w^orld  of  barbarism? 
We  cannot  doubt  it,  if  the  military  usurpers,  by  disorganizing 
Hadrian's  army  and  finances,  had  not  first  of  all  expended,  for 
civil  war,  the  force  and  resources  prepared  against  the  barbarians  ; 
if,  moreover,  the  imperial  administration,  everywhere  taking  the 
place  of  the  action  of  the  citizens,  and  penetrating  even  to  the 
inmost  folds  of  this  great  corporate  body  of  Eoman  society,  had  ' 
not  ended  by  freezing  the  sources  of  life.  It  is  not  an  inexorable 
fate  that  governs  the  world  and  overturns  empires;  Hadrian's 
reign  proves  that  wisdom,  even  of  an  ordinary  kind,  might  have 
preserved  all. 


Ilcidiiaii  beurinj^  Helmet  and  Sliield.     (Statue  found  at  Ceprauo,  and  now  in  the 

Capitol,  Room  No.  21.) 
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II. — Ills  Travels. 

Let  us  now  follow  lladriaii  iu  his  journeys  across  the  pro- 
vinces, hi  118  or  HI)  he  had  been  recalled  from  the  hanks  of 
the  Danube  to  the  capital  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  consulars;  after 
a  few  months'  stay  at  Home  and  in  Italy,  he  commenced  his  visit 
to  the  western  provinces  by  Gaul  and  the  banks  of  the  Khine 
(Vil).  It  is  not  known  what  he  did  in  Gaul.  He  called  together 
diAibtless  at  Lyons,  as  we  know  he  did  in  Spain,  the  deputies 
f  the  three  provinces,  for  the  fragment  of  an  inscription  iiu^n- 
tions  a  vote  of  thanks  passed  by  tlie  assend)ly  of  the  three  Gauls. 
'There    renuiiu    to    us,    of    his    tour    lu    the    country,     other    ulheial 

])roofs    of    the    gratitude    of 

the   peoj)le.    These  evidences 

are      riditlv      enougli      sus- 

pected.       Still    they    can    be 

in     soTiK^     measure    accepted, 

IxM'ause     it      was      part     of 

Hadrian's    policy    to    repress 

Arrivalof  IladnaninCaul.  abusCS      and      to      attach      tllC      lludruin    K.  st.nvr  oillu^ 

l)ruvincials  to  the  hmpire 
bv  tlu^  wisdom  of  liis  government.  Now  we  have  coins  struck 
f(.r  him  with  tho  inscription:  To  the  Ilestorer  of  Caul,  and  the 
image  of  a  woman  fallen  to  the  earth  whom  the  emperor  is 
assistini^  to  rise.  We  know  that  he  succoured  in  Gaul,  as  he 
had  doubtless  done  elsewhere,  all  the  infirm  and  needy  soldiers.' 
lie  constructed  hi<diwavs,  he  erected  in  Nimes,  in  honour  of  Plotina, 
a  basilica,  ^'an  admirable  work,''  the  ruins  even  of  which  have 
disappeared;  perhaps  he  began  the  amphitheatre  and  the  a(pieduct 
called  Poni  ilu  GanI,  which,  as  well  as  the  basilica,  were  finished 
by   Antoninus.'      When   he   entered   Cologne,   he   was  able   to   recall 

'  liKSTlTL'TOUl    eiALLLE.     lladriau    .standing,  assisting  (Juul  on  one   knee    to    ri>o. 

Large  hrouze. 

*AI.  Cjiillet    (o;>.  rit.)  thu8  corrects  an  incomprehensible  expres-sion  of   Spurtiun  (Il(((h:, 

".•) :   Omnes  causarios  sublevavit. 

^  There  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  wall  of  a  cluirch  n.'ar  Tournon  an  inseription  of  tli.^  year 
I  lit,  wliicli  tlie  Khone  boatmen  liad  (le.licate<l  to  him  (  Milh.i.  roi/ai/e  dans  le  midi  d,  la  France, 
vol.  ii.  p.  76).  Orelh  (No.  S-24)  regards  suspiciously  the  epitaph  on  his  lior.se  Ii(jrystlienes.  wliich 
is  said  lo  have  been  found  at  Apt. 
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Hie  fact  tliat,  tweiity-tliroo  years  before,  he  had  been  the  first  to 
briii^'  to  Trajan,  in  tliat  city,  the  news  of  his  adoption;  hv  therefore 
knew  these  (juarters,  but  we  do  not  know  what  he  did  there,  llis 
bio-rapher  speaks  only  of  a  kin-  given  to  a  German  peopk^,  of 
reforms  carried  out  m  tlie  camps,  of  works  executed  on  the  frontier. 
We  ask  no  more  to  assert  that  Hadrian  continn»Ml  Trajan's  work  in 
this  direction,  that  on  the  Khine,  as  on  the  l)annb(>,  lie  re-ulated 
the     subsidies,    and    that     he    restrained    tlie    warlike    ardour    uf    the 


Qv^AREfJ 


Tlie  Ainpliitlu'utre  of  Ximes. 

barbarians  by  showing  tliem  that  if  the  Empire  had  un  (h'sire  to 
extend  its  frontier  at  their  expense,  he  yet  intended  to  guard 
what  it  had  intrusted  to  him. 

His  military  cares  did  nut  cause  him  to  neglect  civil  interests; 
even  in  the  frontier  provinces  he  desired  to  be  furnished  with  aii 
account  of  the  works  to  be  executed  by  the  cities,  of  the  supplies 
which  were  required  for  them;  and  when  there  was  need  of  it,  * 
he  granted  those  required.'  The  miMlals  struck  in  commemoration 
of  llis  stay  in  the  provinces  often  represent  him  with  a  book,  to 
signify  his  administrative  vigilance. 

^lirdit..  y.oy..  provindales  solerter  c.cplorans,   at  ..  alicubi  rjnippiam  deessef  e.rpleret 
(.opart.,  Jlaar.,  II).  ' 
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If  the  Forum  lladriani  marked,  on  the  map  of  Peutinger, 
near  Lii<j<lunu)ii  Batavorum^  is  of  his  foundation,  one  might  con- 
clude from  it  that  after  the  inspection  of  the  two  Germanies  he 
went  by  the  country  of  the  iJatavi  to  reach  the  sea  and  Britain. 
Tie  was  sunniione(l  to  this  important  island  by  the  recent  incur- 
sions of  the  Caledonians.'  When  Agricola  had  carried  beyond 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  as  far  as  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  his  line 
of  defence,  he  had  outstripped  in  the  north  of  the  island  Ivomaii 
civilization,  which  had  not  dared  to  follow  it  so  far,  and  had  not 
at  least  got  beyond  the  environs  of  (York)  Eboracum.  Some  bold 
pioneers  had  gone  further,  but  their  scattered  homesteads  were 
(^x[)osed  to  the  sudden  inroads  of  the  mountaineers,  who,  passing 
betwcM'ii  the  posts,  pillagtHl,  killed,  and  had  disaj)peared  whc^ii  the 
cohorts  arrived.  The  latter,  however,  came  up  with  them  one  day, 
but  lost  many  lives  in  the  encounter,  and  this  coniirmed  Hadrian 
in  the  thought  of  leaving  nothing  to  chance  at  such  a  distance 
trom  haly.  After  having,  in  some  successful  tights,  cowed  the 
Caledonians,-'  he  was  determined  to  effect  in  liritain  that  movement 
of  concentration  which  he  had  executed  on  the  Euphrates.  We 
have  said  how  he  did  it.  But  in  establishing  his  principal  defence 
on  the  Tyne,  he  really  abandoned  all  the  country  which  extends 
from  this  river  to  the  Forth,  that  is  to  say,  from  Newcastle  to 
Edinburgh,  and  one  might  well  be  astonished  that  lie  should  have 
consented  to  occupy  only  two-thirds  of  the  island  instead  of  com- 
pleting the  compiest  of  it  by  an  effort  which  was  certanily  not 
beyond  his  power.  An  Englishman,  Gibbon,  gives  us  the  reason 
of  this:  ''The  masters  of  an  enipini  Avhich  contained  tlu^  most 
smiling  climates  of  the  earth  and  the  most  fertile  provinces, 
regarded  simply  with  contempt  mountains  beaten  by  continual 
storms.  laki'S  hidden  by  thick  mists,  and  uncultivated  valleys  where 
the  stag  and  the  deer  were  chased  by  hideous  naked  barbarians." 
A  Greek  is  still  more  contem})tuous  for  that  old  England  which, 
in    our    days,   has  held,   for   some    time,   the    sceptre    of   the    world : 


*  Spart.,  Hadr.,  11.  A  passnjjco  of  Front inus  {de  Bella  Parth.)  proves  that  tli«'ro  hud  also 
been  a  capture  of  arms  by  the  Itritons  and  raatssacres  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  .  .  .  (luantum 
militxnn  a  Britannia  ccrsuyn. 

'  Ili-nce  the   nudals  witli  the  inscriptions  Adveiitui  Any.  BritannitP,  E.rerc.  Britannicus. 
(Cohen,  Afimnaus  des  Einp..  vol.  ii.,  Hadrian,  Nos.  504,  7S4,  7fi5.)     See  also  Iliibner,  (\  I.  L, 
vol.  V.  p.  lUO,  col.  1. 
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I>rit;iin  lioldiii;^  ii 
Sceptre. 


"  The    Romans   have   not  carod    to  subdue   the   rest  of   l^ritain,    the 

part    which    they     liold     htiiig    already    ahiiost    useless    to    them." ' 

—  Besides,    when    we    recall    tlie    obstinate     resistance     made,    even    in 

modern    times,    by    the    Highlanders    to   the   Scottish    kings    and    hy 

the  latter  to  the  English  it  will  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered that  Hadrian  had  a  twofold  reason  for  not 
entering  upon  this  attempt. 

''After     having    corrected     many     abuses'-    in 

Britain,"    he    returned   to    Gaul    and    traversed    it    a 

second    tiiue,    as   far    as    the    Pyi-en(M\^,    to    pror-eed 

to   Spain,   where   he   stayed   a    whole   wiiitei-   (I--)* 

He    no     doubt    show(^d    there    his    usual     aetivitv; 

but    there    remain     of     all    this    laboui-     no    other    witnesses    than 

fragments   of   inscriptions    attesting    that    he    improved    sonu'    of    the 

great  roads,    and   an   expression   engraven   (m    sonu^    coins:    ''To    the 

restorer    of    Spain."      We    should    be    particularly    curious    t.)    kiiuw 

what    took   place   in    th»^    assembly   of  the  representatives  of    all   tlie 

Iberian  cities  whieli  he  convoked  at  Tai'rauonu 
for  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Anun^tus, 
rebuilt  at  his  (\\pense.  Spailian  speaks  onlv  of 
some  lively  reproaches  which  the  emperor 
addressed  to  the  citizens  of  PnUcn^  his  fellow 
countrymen,  who,  by  culpable  devices,  tried 
to  avoid  enrolment.'' 

We  have  seen  that  the  ruhi  of  the  military 
spirit  in  the  provinces  was  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  organization  givc^n  by  Augustus  t(>  his  standing 
armv.  We  know  from  Tacitus  that  the  Gauls  had  for  a  lon<; 
time  lost  tlie  taste  for  arms;  so  also  is  the  proof  of  the  same 
change   furnished  by   the  Spaniards. 

Spartian    relates     a    danger     which      Hadrian     encountered     at 
Tarragona,    and    from    which    he     extricated    himself    ''not    without 


HiulriiUi  and  Spain.' 
(Large  Bronze.) 


.  .   .  ohciv  Tpfg  dWt}^  Stofiivoi.  oo  yap  frtpnpotj  avToli;  t<TTiv  ovo   i]v  txovm  (.\ppian,  Prwem.,  5). 

'^  In  qinr  multn  corre.vit  (Spart.,  Iladr.,  10). 

^.  .  .  .  Delevtnynjoculariterretractimtibn.<i  .  .  .  iiehementissime,  cfvterU  pnulenter  ef  caufc 
consuluit  (Sparf.,  lladr.,  12). 

*  RESTI TUTOllI  HISPAXL'E  S.  C.  llutlrian  standino',  rnisincr  up  Spain  kneeling,  who 
holds  an  olive  branch.  Between  tliem.  a  rabbit,  "symbol  of  the  num\  mines  worked  in  Spain." 
(Greppo,  ]'oy.  d Iladr.,  p.  JK%  No.  2  ;  Cohen.  No.  1,074.) 
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Cadiz.      (iold 
Coin  with  the 

Fi<,^iiro  of 
I  {ercuh's,  tho 


glory."  One  day  wlioii  he  was  walking  alone  in  a  park  adjoin- 
ing the  city,  a  slave  belonging  to  his  host  fell  upon  him  like  a 
madman,  sword  in  hand.  Very  vigorous  and  quick,  he  parried 
the  blow,  and  seized  the  wretch,  whom  th(^  guards 
who  ran  to  the  emperor's  help  would  have  torn 
in  pieces :  he  was  insane.  The  prinoci  orderc^d  the 
physicians  to  cure  him,  and  not  even  to  make  a 
complaint  to  his  master  for  having  such  (hmgerous 
servants.  Tliis  story,  which  pl<\isingly  shows  Hadrian's 
moderation,     is.     without    doui)t,     borrowed    from    his 

nr  rtw  i-o   •  ^1  I'  1  1  1     princii)!il  divinity 

Mrmoir.s.       1  he    attair   may,    tlieretore,   have    liap})ened   ;,n'u(li/..  (Cohen, 
(liflVn^ntly :     at    least     let    us    learn    from    it    that     he         No.  207.) 
attached    importance    to    being    regarded    as    having    self-possession, 
whicii    L>    the    strength    of    a    wise    man,    and    the    sense    of    justice 
M'hicli   prrv(^nted  him   from  looking  on  a  madman  ns  guilty. 

It  is  singular  that,  during  this  stay  in  Spain,  Hadrian  neither 
visited  //'(lieu,  from  wlinice  he  was  sprung, 
n(ti'  C(((/i.i\  his  moth(u-'s  native  place.'  That  he 
should  have  resisted  the  natural  desire  to 
show  the  master  of  the  world  to  those  who  H^ 
knew  his  oiigin  to  be  from  a  housi^  of  hardly 
consular  rank  im})lies  some  urgent  necessity 
hastening  his  dei)arture.  Was  it  because  of  com- 
motion again  among  the  Mauris  Spartian  says 
so,  and  a  recently  found  inscription  proves  that  tlic^  emperor  went 
direct  from  Spain  to  Africa  during  the  year  ll^2,  where  besides 
he  seems  to  have  gone  twice  at  least,  for  his  allocution  to  the 
troops  at   Lambessa  was  in  the  year    [2>^. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  first  voyage;  but  as  regards  the 
second  there  remain  some  details  which  we  shall  insert  here  to 
avoid  returning  to  Africa.  For  five  years  not  a  drop  of  rain 
had    iallen    in    th(^    oases.      This    fact,    which    is    not     (Extraordinary, 


Mauretania.'^ 


'  '•  lit'  loaded  Italica  with  benefits  and  honours"  (Dion,  Ixix.  10):  later  on,  he  himself  tisked 
the  senate  to  <rrant  tliis  borou^^h  the  title  of  colony  (Aul.  Gell.^.  Xocf.  Att.,  xvi.  13),  and  an  in- 
scription speaks  of  his  liberality  to  lUetica  (Greppo,  p.  95),  after  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign, 
because  he  bore  then  the  title  J^ater  Patriff,  wliich  he  accept«'d  only  in  the  year  128. 

^  Mauretania  holding  a  horse  \)\  the  bridle  and  carrying-  two  javelins.  (Large  bronze, 
Cohen.  No.  iM)7.) 
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is  always  a  calaniitv  ;'  and  as  on  his  arri\al  an  abundance  of 
rain  fell  it  was  looked  on  as  a  niirac^le,  and  tlie  benetit  was 
attributed  to  him,  "  wliich  endeared  him  to  the  Ai'rieans.''  Il< 
gained  tlieir  hearts  by  more  real  services:  he  put  an  end  to  the 
disorders  of  Mauretania,  founded  several  colonies,  or  ga\i'  that 
title  to  some  aneii^nt  mnnivipia^  e.(j.^  to  Thruic  in  the  Hyzaeena,  to 
Zama  in  Xumidia  ;  he  i-epaired  the  great  aqueduct  wliieh  conducted 
th(^  Avaters  from  Mount  Zaghouan'-  to  Cartluige,  and  ordered  the 
legion  cantoned  at  J.ambessa  to  finish  the  works  of  Mount 
Aiirasius — a  way  running  along  the  heights  and  at  the  entrance 
of  each  gorge,  and  a  small  fort  to  defend  the  passage.''  The 
system  was  that  of  the  WilUnn  Uadr'uuu^  with  this  difference,  that 
the   mountain   took  the  pla(.*e  of  wall. 

The  cities  followed  the  examjde  given  them,  and  great  efforts 
were  put  forth  to  adorn  the  towns  or  facilitate  communicatious 
between  them.  Thus,  an  inscription  informs  us  that  at  this 
period  Ciiia  constructed,  at  its  own  expense,  all  the  bridges  on  the 
road  leading  from  its  walls  to  Eusicada  (Philippeville),  that  is  to 
say,  froju  Constantine  to  the  sea.  Let  not  the  reader  complain 
that  we  collect  facts  of  uo  importance.  We  are  in  the  poiiition  of 
the  naturalist,  who  has  no  right  to  neglect  the  least  remains  of 
an  extinct  animal,  because  it  will  perhaps  reveal  to  him  \Nhat  the 
animal  was  in  its  entirety,  its  form,  its  organs,  even  its  nu)de 
of  life.  For  want  of  more  extensive  evidence  let  us  recall  again 
the  expression  of  Spartian :  ''  He  loaded  the  African  provinces 
with    benelits,"    and    this    inscription    on    many    coins  :     ''  To    the 

^  It  rains  niiniially  on  the  littoral,  but  the  Sahara  sometimes  remains  for  seven  years  and 
more  without  rain. 

'^  The  town  of  Za<rhi)uan  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  in  a  charming 
country,  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city.  A  lloman  triumphal  ^-jite,  of  whicli  there  remains 
only  an  arcade  of  four  metres'  sjum,  serves  as  entrance.  Tlie  temple  of  Zaghoium  is  ahove  t)ne 
of  the  principal  sources  which  feed  the  aqueduct  to  Carthap^e.  Tlie  name  of  the  divinity  to 
which  this  temple  was  consecrated  has  disappeared  with  the  frieze  bearin«f  the  dedicatory  in- ^ 
scription.  It  is  thought  that  the  edifice  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  aqueduct,  that  is  to  say,  that  . 
it  was  commenced  under  Hadrian  and  finislied  under  Septimius  Severus. 

^  M.  I^eon  Itenier  has*foinid  at  Lambessa  a  large  number  of  inscriptions  of  this  legion  from 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  that  of  Constantine.  It  was  there  doubtless  a  long  time  befoie 
Hadrian  (cf.  Tac,  llisit,,  ii.  U7  ;  iv.  48,  4U),  and  has  left  traces  of  itself  or  the  funeral 
inscriptions  of  its  veterans  in  many  places  in  Numidia,  in  Aurasius,  and  even  in  the  oases. 
There  have  just  been  found  (ISSI)  two  military  boundary  stones,  revealing  the  existence  of  a 
road  made  by  the  Ilia  Augusta  between  Simittu  and  Thabraca,  across  the  country  of  the 
Khroumirs.     ^liev.  arch.,  1881,  p.  223,  and  Comptes  rendus  de  VAcad.  dcs  iiiscr.,  1881,  p.  70.) 
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Hadrian,  Hestoror  of 

\frica.      (Larpi-e  bronze, 

(x>lien.  No.  l.O.'iri.) 


Restorer   of    Africa."       Later    on   we    shall    see    what    these    words 
must  imply. 

The  emperor  returned  from  Africa  to  the  capital,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  he  stopped  there  in  120  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  122  he  was  already  on  his 
way  to  the  East,  which  the  Parthians  were 
threatening.  Hadrian  invited  Chosroes  to  an 
interview,  and  all  was  set  at  rest  (122  or  123). 
lie  sent  him  back  liis  daughter,  who  had  been 
made  prisoner  by  one  of  Trajan's  generals,  but 
refused  to  restore  to  him  the  massive  gold  throne 
of  the  Arsacidfe,  a  troi)hy  which  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans, 
what  the  ensigns  of  Crassus  had  been  to  the  Parthians.  Fiider 
similar  circumstances  Trajan  had  hauglitily  re- 
jected any  advances  and  explanations,  forced 
the  Parthians  to  a  war  which  ihov  did  not 
desire,  and,  aft(^r  much  bloodshed  and  many 
cities  destroyed,  lie  liad  n^tircd,  coniiuered  bv 
a  region  stronger  than  his  genius.  Hadrian 
pacified  th(^  East  ^vithout  unsettling  it  by  the 
shock  (tf  arms,  and  without  making  I'uins  there. 
Whicli   of  tlic  two  wa^  tlio  hotter  policy? 

•  Ho  apjKnirs  to  have  stayed  three  or  four  years  (122  12'"))  in 
the  Eastern  provinces,  to  which  h(^  rotunnHl  in  129.  It  being  im- 
possible to  distinguish  what  he  did  in  those  couiitri(^s  during 
(nich  of  thos(^  tours,  we  shall  defer  till  the  second"-  the  few  facts 
of   which   wo  shall   hav(>  to  sp(^ak. 

Towards  the  (^nd  of  the  year  125  he  went  in  the  direction 
of  (ireece  by  traversing  that  glittering  sea  of  the  CS'clades,^ 
where    the    naviirator    has    always     in     sight     some     island    Avith     a 


Afodal  foniineniorutive 

of  the  Foundation  of 

Uonie.' 


'  ANN.  DCCCIA'XIIII  NAT.  Win.  W  CIR.  CON,  S.  C.  Year  of  Home  s74  (120  a.d.). 
ANNo  NATali  VRI'.is  Prinnim  ?  CIRceiiises  CONstituti.  AVoman  seated,  holding  a  Avlieel  in 
h.T  ri^'lit  hand  an<i  ill  thf  l.-fi  tliree  obelisks.  Large  bronze.  (( 'olien.  No.  660.)  This  wheel 
cannot  be  that  of  inconstant  Fortune,  since  ih.-  mt'dal  was  struck  to  attest  the  constancy  of 
Roman  jrrandeur.  It  must  be  an  imitation  (if  lh.'  ()ri*nital  symbol  which  made  this  sign  a 
representation  of  divinity.     This  symbolism  will  be  explained  in  tlic  last  vobime. 

'^  This  s.'coikI  tour  in  Asia  is  in  reality  tlie  third,  because  after  liis  accession  lie  liad 
slowlv  traversed  the  Oriental  provinces  from  Antioch  to  the  Adriatic,  ;)<»r  Illyricum. 

^  Post  hcer  jwr  Asiam  et  inmlas  ad  Achaiam  naru/avit  (Spart..  lladi'..  V^).   Fusebius  (Chron. 
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sonorous  name,  full  of  poetical  recolli^etions.  lie  crossed  it 
leisurely,  stopping  at  those  places  ou  which  history  or  art  lias  put 
an  ineffaceable  mark.  Famous  temples,  pictures,  and  cidebrated 
statues,  the  scenes  of  ancient  exph)its— he  wished  to  see  overy- 
thinj^,  and  charmed  their  artistic  populations  by  this  homage 
rendered  to  objects  of  national  pride.  Athens,  ^^  in  which  one 
feels  an  eternal  breath  of  youth  and  beauty,'"  did  not  possess  a 
citizen  who  would  more  frecpiently  go  up  the  Tnyx  to  seat  himself 
on  the  top  of  the  quarricnl  rock  which  had  been  Demosthenes' 
platform,    and   from  whence  the  eye  could  contemplate  with  ecstasy 

the  entire  city,  the  half  of  Attica,  the  sea  which 
sparkles  towards  Salamis  and  Epidaurus,  whilst 
the  Tropyliea  and  the  Parthenon  dominate  with 
their  sovereijjjn  beauty  this  marvellous  whole. 

lie  returned  to  Italy  aftc^'  the  winter  by 
way  of  Sicily  (12(1).  At  Antioch  he  had 
ascended     bv     night    Mount    Casius,'*    to    see     the 

Hadrian,  Restorer  of  *  '  pi  •  • 

Greece.    (Lar^re  ],ron/e,  suu  rise  iu   the  east  out   of  tiio    mommg  mists ; 

Cohen,  No.  1,050.)         i  t  i     .1  ^      T«i.  ta  i.      r      i 

he  did  the  same  at  Ltna.  Do  wc  not  teel 
him  one  of  our  contemporaries  ascending  the  Highi  to  contem])late 
one  of  those  harmonies  of  earth  and  sky,  the  sight  of  which  has 
become    a    w^ant    to    minds   worn    out  by  tln^  cares    of  too  confined 

ft- 

and  laborious  a  life  ?  The  ancients  did  not  i)ossess  this  taste  for 
picturesque  beauty.  The  Greeks  felt  it  from  a  poetical  instinct; 
but  many  llomans  woidd  have  williuglv  done  away  w^ith  the  sea, 
the  lakes,  and  the  mountains  which  arrested  their  faruiing,  or 
put  obstacles  iu  the  way  of  their  luilitary  roads.'^  Hadrian,  whose 
busts  present  a  physiognomy  so  little  l\oman,  no  more  belonged 
to    his  time,    by    this    trait    of    his  character,   than   he    did   bv   his 

4/  ft 

method  of  ruling. 


ad  fifiu.)  makes  liim  pass  at  Athens  the  winter  of  126-126,  and  Franz  {C.  I.  (r.,  vol.  iii. 
No.  6,2K))  accepts  this  date. 

'  Albert  Duniont,  Ephobie,  i.  p.  IIS,  after  Plutarch.  [The  .sea  is  not  vi.sible  from  ihe 
Vnyx.—Ed.] 

2  The  Djehel-Okra.  wliich  rises  over  6,000  feet. 

^  Not  includiuff  Lucretius,  yirgil,  and  sometimes  Horace,  who  had  a  deep  love  of  luiture, 
the  rest  did  so  but  little,  thouprh  entirely  covering  with  villas  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines  and 
the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  In  the  long  descriptions  which  Pliny  has  left  us  of  his  country 
houses,  we  see  especially  his  preoccupation  for  ease,  and  nmch  bad  taste. 
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Those  never-ending  tours,  those  travels  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Thames,  from  the  Danube  to  Mount  Atlas,  astonished  the 
luxurious  Romans,  and  wounded  their  pride  as  being  masters  of 
the  world.  It  did  not  appear  right  in  their  eyes  that  the  prince 
ought  to  show  so  much  solicitude  for  the  conquered.  The  poets 
used  to  laugh  at  it:  '"No,"  said  one  of  them,  Florus,  ^' T  should 
not  like  to  be  Caesar,  to  liave  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the 
Britons,  to  have  to  suffer  the  frosts  of  Scythia."  And  Hadrian 
replied  to  them :  ^'  And  I  should  not  like  to  be  Florus,  to  haunt 
the  city  taverns,  to  bury  myself  in  the  beershops  and  suffer 
there  the  bites  of  gnats."  Eome  received  with 
coldness  a  prince  Avho  neglected  it,  and  desired 
neither  its  festivals  nor  its  honours,  not  even  its 
consulate.  From  119  to  his  death,  in  138,  he 
(lid  not  once  assume  the  fasces ;  ^  nearly  always 
did  he  disdain  to  put  on  the  coins  his  title 
of  tribune' — a  sign,  nevertheless,  of  his  sovereign 
])(nver;  only  after  he  had  reigned  eleven  years 
(lid  he  accept  that  of  Pafct  Pnfriw,  "^  and  only  once  was  he  pro- 
claimed iiiiperator.^ 

What  motive  determined  him  to  set  out  again  ?  Was  it  this 
coldness,  or  the  fear  of  the  plots,  or  the  thoroughly  decided 
resolution  of  tliis  provincial  emperor  to  live  for  the  provinces,  and 
to  satisfy  lii>  own  tastes  at  the  same  time  that  he  fultilled  his 
duties  ?  We  do  not  know  ;  but  after  a  stay  at  1a(hik\  the 
lenirth  of  wliieli  cannot  be  fixed,  he  left  the  city  to  revisit 
Africa  ( TiS)  ;  then  he  returned  to  the  East,''  and  stayed  afresh 
in  Greece  (I'i'))-  ^^^  ^^'^'  possess  the  work  of  another  great 
traveller,  almost  his  C{mtem})orary,  who  trav(dled  about  this  country 
wlifu    the    recollection    of     Hadrian     was    still    fresh,    we    shall,    by 


llatlriiin.  loafer 

Vatricp.    (Silver  Coin 

.•struck  at  Alexandria.) 


^  II.'  hacl  been  consul  under  Trajan  in  108:  he  was  so  only  twice  besides  after  his  accession 
in  lis  and  I  I;>. 

^  What  makes  the  chronolofry  of  tliis  rei^n  so  confused  is  that  the  years  of  the  emperors  are 
counted  from  the  date  of  the  years  of  tlieir  tribiinitian  power.  Tlie  first  commenced  on  the  day 
of  tlieir  accession,  r/ie^  imperii,  i\\Q  second  and  all  the  others  on  the  1st  January  of  the  following 
years. 

'  III  \'2>.      Kckhel,  Diictr.  7mm.  vef..  \i.  •">1.')  ft  seq. 

'  in  l.'>."),  after  th.'  war  a<?ainst  the  Jews  (se»'  Henzrn.  Xo.  ").4')7). 

^  Cmn.  poftt  Africnm  Romam  redissct,  xtatim  nd  Orientem  profertuK  per  Athenas  iter  fecit 
(Span.,  I  la  dr..  {;}). 
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iiis  iiiouns,  iiudcrstiuvl  what  those  words  ot  Spurtian  imply  which 
he  repeats  regarding  each  province  wIktc  the  emjx'ror  stayed : 
''Hf^  hjaded  it  witli  liis  gifts."  In  trilinu'  n<  wliat  the  princes 
did  in  (ireece,  Pansanias  will  intorni  us  what  he  must  have 
done  elsewhere.'  Yet  we  ought  not  to  (>xp(M't  to  find  tlu^re  either 
works    of    fortification    or    tlie    construction    of    militarv    roads,    use- 


^,>-"^v::"~-^%^ 


The  so-called  Uemn  of  the  Pnyx  of  Athens  (p.  54). 


less    in    a    country  situated    in   tin*  heart    of    the  Empire,    when^    no 
legion  was  stationed. 

At  Corinth  h(^  constructed  haths  in  several  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  an  aqueduct  which  brought  the  water  from  lake 
Stymphalus;-  at  Nemea,  a  hippodrome.  Tie  restonnl  its  glorious 
name  to  Mantinea,  huilt  a  temple  to  X(»[)tune  there,  and  put  an 
inscription  on  the  toml)  of  Epaminondas.  wliich  he  had  ]!iins(>lf 
composed.  fn  Phoeis,  he  presented  Ilyampolis  with  a  ])oitico, 
and  Abie  with  u  sanctuary  of  Apollo  to  replace  tlu*  great  temple, 
which  was  hunuMl  hv  the  Th(>l)ans  in  the  sacrcMl  war,  five 
centuries    before.       To    the    Ar^reians    he     irave    as    an    oilerinir    for 

o  o  o 

'  ,  .  .  .  ojua  itinerum  mouumenta  ridcu.^  j)er  plun'mas  Asue  atqiic  Europre  urbes  (Fronto, 
Pfinc.  hist.). 

^  He  constructed  another  af[ueduct  at  Dyirachiuui.  ^lleuzey,  Mission  dc  Mac,  p.  ."JS?,  inscr. 
172.) 
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thc^ir  temple  of  Juno  the  favourite  bird  of  that  goddess,  a  pea- 
cock in  gold,  the  tail  of  which  sparkled  with  precious  stones,  and 
he  permitted  them  to  re-establish  the  horse-races  of  the  Nemean 
( ianu's,  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  Lastly,  between  (V)rinth 
and  ^legara  he  widened  the  Scironian  way,  a  foot-path,  along 
which,  after  him,  two  chariots  could  pass,  and  on  the  high  road 
from  l''leusis  to  Atln^ns  he  r(d)uilt  a  bridge*  which  the  ( Vphissus 
had  carried  away.^  We  shoidd  know  much  more  if  we  possessed 
th(*  inscription  ])laced  in  the  PantlKMrn  at  Athens,  which  enumeratiMl 
tlje  temples  raised  bv  him  or  enriched  bv  his  oit'erin<j:s,  all  his 
acts  of  munificence  in  the  countrv  of  his  choice,  and  even  his 
acts  of  liberalitv  towards  barbarous  cities. 

Ibit  tli(4-e  was  one  spot  in  (ireece  which  he  preferred  to  the 
whole  country,  the  city  of  Athens,  wliich  he  wanted  to  make 
the  capital  of  Hellas  and  (d  all  the  Ilellenie;  East.  The  Athenians 
believed  themselves  to  have  retiniujd  to  the  best  days  of  their 
history  Avhen  thev  saw  tlu^  master  of  the  world  wearinu'  the 
Greek  dress  -  and  making  himself  their  fellow  citizen,  seriously 
fulfilling  his  duties  as  archon'  and  umpire  at  the  gjinu^s,  presiding 
at  their  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  placing  upon  Miltiades'  tomb 
the  statue  which  they  had  forgotten  to  place  there.^  Eusebius 
says  they  asked  him  for  a  constitution  which  preserved  the  assend)ly 
and  the  popular  tribunals,  but  stated  precisely  the  prerogative  of 
the  senate  as  judge  in  disputed  cases.  He  lived  as  a  wealthy 
private  man,  accessible  to  every  one,  discussing  with  architects 
the  jdans  of  buildings,  with  philosophers  questions  of  learning ; 
sometimes  he  interrupted  those  peaceful  pleasures  by  a  iolent 
exercise  it  might  be  a  coursing  match;  and  when  evening  was 
come,  he  celebratiMl  in  Greek  verses,  which  we  still  possess,  his 
[)erilou.^    \ictorv  over  a  she-bear  in  the  mountains  of  Thespiie." 


.  1 


Doubtless  KhMigis  t lien  bef^an  to  build  its  Propyhea,  discovered  by  .M.  Fr.  Lenorniant, 
and  which  were  ns  larpe  as  tliose  of  Athens.  If  they  were  not  the  work  of  Hadrian,  ihey  were 
certainly  the  result  of  tlie  i!n])uls«'  wliich  he  had  g-iven. 

•^  "lie  never  showed  himself  outside  Home  with  the  nisifynia  of  sovereifrnty  "  (  Dion.  Ixix.  10). 

'  His  iirst  arch(>nship  was  in  the  year  lll^  (Fraf/m.  Hist,  (ircec,  iii.  ()2.*i,  ed.  Didot).  There 
has  been  recently  found  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  the  base  of  the  statue  which  had  been  erected 
to  him  as  archon. 

*  Spart.,  lladv.,  1.").  According-  to  S.  Jerome  ulo  Vir.  illustr.,  ID)  .  .  .  omnilws  pcne 
Grftrifo  sarris  inifiafttx.  We  shall  s.'e  later  on  the  inscription  of  the  bierophaut  who  initiated  him 
hito  the  ICleusiniaii  mysteries, 

•'  There  was  foun<l,  in    ls70,  near   J'liespia?,  an  epifi^rani   in  eight  verses,  very  probably  by 
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Athens    once    more    became     wliat    it    had    formerly    b(»en — the 

ft 

leading    school    of  Greece.     It  was  once   more    caHed    npon    to  give 


I  i  I'l  1..II. 


'  It 


'"«        (Cf.|L<»wl 


lessons  in  oratory  aiul  comporftion  ;  and  rlH'Uiriijuuw  iin<l  sopJii&tfl 
hastened   thitlKT  to    seek    that    renown    uiii(!h  proonred   for  tlutni 

ll^lrmii.  a'mI  o(  vhick  Bf.  Bffgtf  hi^  giT«i)  ilir  fnllowitvr  (riiitlstkw :  **  YMB|f  AidMr,  ^n  of 
Vyfsyu.  with  tl>f  colt  \-«tci>.  «to  Mlkiblt*^  llrliocaUn  IWifMD.  ntt  lh«  fkntMiia^  (nn«len 
of  NwriMU,  W»  fsTcmfiblc  end  MMfC  ilii«  v«iTf.  ciMag  ii4ieli  llaaruiii  pn^M-ntn  thtr,  inr  n 
»h*-h^r,  whirl*  frnm  kvi  horw  be  bad  ihr  lurk  to  4my.  And  in  rHiirn  MiflitiM  tkoo^  •• 
tbc  «iw  9od»l«««tbe  oa  biiii  ibe  irmrr  whirb  ccmev  from  Afkndiu  L'miiiaf    (C^j^/« 
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riches,  houours,  eveu  lucrative  priesthoods,  which  were  readily 
given  to  these  brilliant  talkers,^  at  the  risk  of  iutnistiu*;  the 
care  of  religious  interests  to  those  who  were  going  to  make 
solitude  in  th(^  temples.  The  emperor  took  delight  in  their  dis- 
courses, but  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  great  building  operations 
on  the  plain  of  the  llissus.  As  he  travelled  surrounded  by 
architects  and  skilled  workmen,  organized  as  a  legion,  and  divided 
into  cohorts  under  experienced  heads,"  the  work  rapidly  advanced; 
in  a  little  time  a  new  city  arose  near  the  ancient  one,  and  tlic^ 
triumphal  arch  which  still  exists  below  the  eastern  point  of  the 
Acropolis  bears  these  words  engraven  on  one  of  its  faces:  ''Here  is 
the  city  of  Theseus,"  and  on  the  other:  *M)n  this  side  is  the  town 
of  Hadrian.''  Hadrianopolis  has,  from  the  time  of  its  origin,  been 
decorated  with  numerous  monunu'nts  which,  unable  to  rival  the 
severe  grandeur  of  the  temple  of  ^'the  A'irgiu  goddess,-'  united  at 
least  all  the  architectural  refinements  of  a  period  when  art  sought 
the  beautiful  in  magnificence. 

He  was  assisted  in  this  work  by  the  celebrat(Ml  rhetorician, 
Herodes  Atticus,  the  teaclier  of  Aldus  Gellius  and  Pausanias,  whom, 
ha})pily  for  us,  his  rhetoric  had  not  led  astray  but  his  erudition 
had  gained.  Herodes  built,  or  completed,  in  the  new  town,  a 
bridgi^  over  the  Hissus,  the  Stadium,  which  he  covered  Avith 
Pentelican  marble,^  and  on  one  of  the  hills  which  command  it  a 
temple  of  Fortune.  He  had  founded  a  rich  library  :  Hadrian  sur- 
rounded it  with  porticoes  supported  by  120  (columns  of  llirygian 
marble,  the  walls  Mere  of  the  same  mtiterial,  the  ceilings  overlaid 
with  alabaster  or  gold,  the  halls  adorned  with  statuc^s  or  valuable 
paintings.  Near  it  he  constructed  a  gymnasium  with  100  colunnis 
of  I.ybian  marble ;  further  off,  a  temple  of  Juno.  The  (Ireeks, 
therefore,  delighted  with  these  favours  done  to  their  race,  even 
with  those  which  seemed   to  concern   the    Athenians*  alone,   [daced 


'  lIorodeB  Atticus  was  prust  of  theOlympirion.  (See  the  insoripiion  f<>un<i  by  M.  Kablache, 
op.  cif.,  p.  t\7).     Aristidfs,  his  pupil,  was  the  priest  of  Aj*ia  j  Favoriiius,  that  of  the  Oaul;}. 

""'  Aurt'lius  Victor,  Epit.,  xxviii, 

'  I  8aw,  in  J.inuarv,  Is70,  the  Puimthenaic  Stade  nearly  cleared  of  rubbish  :  theexcuvutioiis 
furnislied  Dothin^^.     [I  saw,  in  187*),  the  new  Olympic  <rain«'s  eclebrah'd  there,  -/y/.] 

*  He  jrave  the  .\thonians,  besides  Isirir*;  sums  of  money,  an  ainimil  ullowanoe  of  corn,  the 
ishmd  «)f  (\>phallenia.  and  an  aqueduct  which  Antoninus  coinplet«'d  th«?  s<K:ond  vt'ar  of  hisrcig^n 
(Orclli.  No.  51 1>:  he  issiuMi  a  d»*cr»*e  to  secure  an  oil  supply  for  th«'  city;  the  iliii-»l  of  the 
wIioIh  crop  in  Attir-a  was  resf^rved  for  it.     (C*.  I.  fi..  No  'i-'i'i.) 
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a  statue  of  Hadrian  iu  the  temple  of  Olympia,  by  the  side  of  that 
which  they  had  set  up  tu  Trajau,  and  built,  in  the  new  city  of 
Atliens,    the    Panhcllenium,^   a   teniph'    of  Ju})iter   and    Hadrian,   near 

which  annual  <^anies  were  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  presence^ 
of  the  deputies  of  the  whole 
of  Greece. 

For  some  time  the  Pan- 
hellenium  appeared  to  be  the 
political  sanctuary  of  Hellas, 
as  the  tem])l(\s  of  Rome  and 
Augustus  were  at  Tarragona 
and  liVons  for  the  western 
provinces.-  Some  inscrij)tious 
belonirinjr      to      the      end      of 


Antoninus's  reign  '  show  the 
Panhellenes  in  corn^spondence 
with  distant  peoi)les,  even 
with  the  emperor.  J  hit  the 
Greeks  of  that  timci  were  no 
longer  capable  of  thinking 
of  anything  else  but  their 
pleasures.  At  Lyons  our 
ancestors  occasionally  exhibited 
some  political  insight ;  I  am 
afraid  that  at  Athens  only 
])altry  passions  were  aroused 
and  that  only  bas(»  flatteries 
were  heard  there.  The  subjection  to  the  master  was  certainly 
more  complete.  Around  the  altar  of  Rome  and  Augustus  the 
Gauls   had    at   least   set    up   the    statues   of    their   sixty    cities,    to 


Juno  ( N'iUa  Ludovisii. 


1  Tl 


The  Paiihellenium  was  consecrated  to  .lupiter  Penliellenius,  according  to  l^auaanias  (Att., 
18),  to  Hadrian,  accordincr  to  Dion  (Ixix.  Ki).  Spartiaii  also  says  (13)  that  Hadrian  M't  up 
an  altar  to  himseli  in  \\\\en»,  dedicavit  .  .  .  .  et  aram  sibi :  opinions  which  will  mutually 
agree  if  it  is  admitted  that  this  temple  answers  to  the  political  sentiment  whicli,  at  Lyons  and 
Tarragona,  had  caused  those  of  Rome  and  Augustus  to  he  erected.  An  inscription,  discovered 
at  Tegea,  gave  Hadrian  the  title  of  Zeus  Panhellenius  (Itiscr.  de  Moree,  i.  p.  01). 

^  See  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iv.  p.  24  et  seq. 

^  Lebas  and  Waddington,  Vuywje  aicheitbKjique,  Ve  par  tie,  Nos.  tim-7 . 
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represent  tlie  Gallic  nationality  in  the  presence  of  the  new  divini- 
ties. This  idea,  which  showed  some  greatness,  never  occurred  to 
the  Greeks.  There  were  truly,  at  the  ranhellenruni,  innumerable 
statues  sent  by  the  Hellenic  cities  of  the  continent,  the  isles,  and 
the  coasts  of  Asia  and  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  but  they  were  all 
images  of  the  prince,  as  if  he  alone  ought  to  till  c^arth  and  heaven. 
Was  not  he  the  true  Panhellenian  Zeus,  the  Olympian,  par 
excellence.^      At  Athens  there  can  still  be   read  on   the  pedestal  of 


Bajsi-relief  of  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus  at,  Athens  (in  Front  of  the  Stage). 

the  statue  erected  on  this  occasion  by  the  Dlemes^^  the  title  which 
the  Greeks  had  given  him  and  which  the  whole  East  repeated : 
"  Olympio.'^ '' 

All  these  buildings  and  Iladrianopolis  itself  have  disappeared ; 
yet,  when,  while  descending  froiri  tlu^  Propyliea  the  temple  of 
Theseus  is  left  behind,  and  wht'ii  one  passes  round  by  the  south 
the  gigantic  rock  so  nobly  crowned  with  majestic  ruins  on  the 
slope  of  the  Acropolis,  there  is  first  of  all  seen  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus,    wliicli    preserves    the    seats    of    white    marble,    where    sat 

'  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  iii.  No.  548.  A\'e  liave  also  those  of  Cephallenia,  Amphipolis,  Thasos, 
Ahydos,  Sestos,  Sehastopol,  Miletus,  Cyprus,  etc.  (C.  /.  G.,  Nos.  3^31  et  seq.).  The  imperial 
nu'dals  are  rare  in  (Ireece  pr<jperly  so  called.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  imperial  series  of  Klis, 
and  very  probably  that  of  Argos,  begin  with  Hadrian. 

-  Ahce  had  given  him  one  of  the  titles  of  Jupiter, /ioi;AaTo«j,  the  good  councillor,  and  his 
statue  had  been  phict^d  at  Athens  in  the  place  where  the  senate  held  their  sittings. 

f  2 
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Poriclos  and  whence  Hadrian  saw  Monandor's  comcdios;  further 
off,  in  the  vallcv  of  the  Ilissus,  fifteen  columns,  some  isolated, 
others  still  united  by  their  areliitrave,  whose  colossal  proportions, 
rich  carving,  warn,  and  golden  lint.,  in  relief  froTn  the  azure  of 
the  sky,  strike  the  beholder  with  astonislunent  and  adnuratum.  (>von 
close  to'  the  rarthenon.  Those  coln.iuis  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
vastest  temple  in  tlic  Gr!Cco-T?oman  world,  the  Ohimjwio,,,  begun 
by   Pisistratus,   continued  by   Augustus,   aud  finished  at  the  end  of 

seven  ccTituries  by  Hadrian.' 

Why  were  these  temples  rebuilt  or  constructed?'     Was  it  from 
religious"  zeal  y      t'ertaiidy    not.      He   felt    little    mieasiness   lor    the 

great  Olympians  who   were   about   to  die;  but  he  was 

an  artist",  aud  art   having  no   finer   forui  of  exim-ssion 

_J^  than    iu    Irmples,    he   built   them;    and   h<'   summon,,! 

¥S3'S  sculptors   and    painters    to   d.'.'orate   them,   rlu'toricians 

^^^"         to  discourse,  pliilosophers  to  dream   under  their  porti- 

A,l,ens,the      cocs.      If    divinity    vvas    no    long.'r    present,     human 

Acropolis.'       t|,o„g]it    tilled    them;  and    this  civilizatimi    of    Greece 

was    so    beautiful. ''tins    l!mmm   pcac:  of   the  Empire   was  so  grand, 

that  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  u  human  S(,ul  could  need  anytlung 

"  From  Athens  he  reached  proconsular  Asia,  which  "  api-eared, 
in  the  midst  of  the  innuense  garden  of  the  Empire,  the  most  favoured 
rc'ion."  It  was  the  land  of  the  artists  wIk.  raised  all  these 
monuments,  and  of  the  Sophists  whose  able  elo.iuenc  would  so<m 
extinguish,  even  in  Italv,  the  clear,  simple  g.iiius  of  Lulun,,.  On 
their  "return  frou,  the  voyage  to  Atlu'us,  these  n>en  opened  schools 
in  some  one  or  other  of  the  500  cities  of  Asia,  and  soon  they 
aciuired  wealth,  and  even  power.     Favorinus.  at  Ephesus;  .\r,>to..le.s, 

.  Th.  inolo...d  aroa  of  „„.  u-n.^.\.-  wa,  S-J-J  va.ls  (Pausan.a,,  i  IS,  sap  fo„r  st,.dU)  ;  each 
..„l,„„n  <r,  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  .iO  feet  in  beiph.  u,eenrd,nK  to  Penrose  It.  ,..  m.,.). 
Athens  adopted  on  this  ooca.sion  a  new  era  datin?  fron,  the  d.l.eat.on  of  '  -  "■"'P"'- 

=  Athenian  (hron.e)  coin,  .a  .huh  the  artist  h..,  aimed  a,  unmnp.  hu-  -,,  l-"""«'^ 
,he  su,n«,i,  of  the  Ac-ropolis,  the  jrrot.o  „f  l>an,  which  is  on  one  of  the  .s.des  „f  the  roek,  and 
the  theatre  of  lli.invsus.conslnicied  at  the  hase.  . 

»  Umpndiusl. ■!/«■.*(■.,  4:i)  writes  :   //«,/n«-/».'  ...■  '«"/■""""""" 
si,nnl.m\j,„srraf  fieri.  ,,uo-  h,.lie.  Mrco  ,,nu,   „..„   hah.-n,   n,n,u,u,.  .l,.-,„„„r  /l.,.n,,,n.     I  >n. 
of  these  tentples.  at  T.herias,  st.U  hears,  front  ,he  tinte  of  (;„n,tant.n...  •-"»■"■.-       ^l^-'^^ 
Th,s  passage  of  Lampri.lius  savs  n.ore  ahot.t  the  trne  «>nt,n,ents  of  lladr,a„  than    th,     .r,te 
phrases  of  Spar.ian  ,//-./-■..  S.U  touching  his  ollical  devotion,   .«.,-,   /,■.,»,„„«  ,/,,,<,  „t,..,„. 
curavit  ....  pontijici.'^  mariini  iiffuium  perofpt. 
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at  Pergamus,  were  important  personages,  and  Polemon  ruled  supreme 
in  Smyrna  :  the  senate  listened  to  his  counsels  with  deference,  the 
crowd  applauded  his  discourses.  When  he  travelled  his  horses  had 
silver  reins,  and  behind  his  chariot  marched  an  army  of  slaves. 
lie  obliged  the  rulers  to  take  him  into  council.  In  the  following 
reii'ii  we  shall  see  in  what  fashion  he  treated  the  man  wlio  was 
by-and-bye  to  become  the  emperor  Antoninus.  But  how  could  a 
proconsul  of  those  days  have  resisted  a  favourite  of  the  whole  of 
the  Greek  Ivist  and  of  the  prince,  a 
man  of  whom  another  famous  rhetori- 
cian, llerodes  Atticus,  said :  ''  I  have 
liud  Polemon  for  mv  master,  when  I 
myself  was  a  master  of  eloquence.'' 
And  he  relates  that  on  reaching  Smyrna, 
his  first  visit  was  paid  to  Polemon : 
"  Mv  father,  when  shall  we  hear  thee?" 
Known  as  a  critical  hearer,  llerodes 
was  astonished  at  the  reply  of  the 
master:  ''This  very  day;  come  now 
and  hear."  ^  After  so  many  ages  of 
war,  the  world,  tired  with  action, 
wanted  no  more  than  to  know  the 
intoxication  of  sonorous,  harmonious, 
empty  language.  All  the  Greeks  of 
Antoninus     to    erect    iu     Alexandria    a 


HtTodt'-s  Atticu.'s.     (Ciunco  in  tho 
Cabinet  de  France,  Xo.  107.) 


Egypt  were  united  under 
statue  to  the  rhetorician 
Aristid(\s,  as  a  mark  of  their  admiration.'^  From  Eome  to  Athens^ 
from  Athens  to  Smyrna,  hence  to  Alexandria  and  Carthage,  there 
ruled  extempore  elo([uence,^  a  charming  gift,  which  astonishes 
crowds  and  gains  causes  for  a  time,  but  is  often  fatal  to 
true  art  and  to  thought.  What  will  these  facile  composers  of 
j)lirases  have  done  before  a  century  of  ancient  civilization  has  passed 
awav  y     What  are  thev  alreadv  doint];  in  Athens   and  Alexandria  ? 

In  these  })rovinces  of  Asia  are  to  be  found  iu  a  tliousand 
places  traces  of  Hadrian's  passage  or  recollections  of  him :  cities 
destroyed    by    eartliquakes    which    he    assisted    to    raise    from    their 


\i'lul-Liil)laclit',  llerode  Attiau^,  p.  28;  cf.  Philojitr.,  I'itce  iSoph.,  l.'i-18,  in  Pulem. 

LHtronii.'.  I/iMcr.  (/'h'f/i/pfc,  i.  \']'2. 

.  .  .  .  aiiTO  <T;tt^ioft  ^t'tyov^  ( I'liilrxstr.,  ii.  3). 
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ruins-'  cities  aided  and  beautilied  which,  oul  of  gratitude,  assumed 
his   name,   instituted    games    or    struck  medals    in    honour   of    "the 
saviour  god,"    and    "the   restorer   of   the   provinces;"    temples    and 
statues   raised    in    his    honour;    harbours    and    roads    constructed   at 
his  expense.     There  is  not  a  .listrict  of  the  great  peninsula   wlnrc 
it    appears    the    imperial    traveller    had    not    passed,    who,     by    his 
cifts     his    counsels,    his   example,    aroused    a    noble   activity    and    a 
generous   emulation    for   all    the    works  of  civilized  life.      Thus  the 
great   gymnasium    of  Smyrna  was   built   by   means  of  a   public  sub- 
«cription  which  Hadrian   promoted   or   supported   by   himsclt,    -ivnig 
a  very  large  sum,'  and  we  still  possess  the  list  of  subsc.nbers. '     It 
anticipated  our  system  of  encouragement  to  works  of  public  utility 
by    a  subvention' from   the  State.     The  same   piwailed   everyvvherc 
and    throughout     the     whole     period    of    the     Antonines;     thus     is 
explained   how    the    Empire    app.ared    then    as    an    i.nmens.>    busy 

Avorksliop. 

Let   us   cito   some   facts  as   they   occur   to   us,    since   we    can- 
not  determine   accurately    either   the   .lates   or   the    itinerary. 

Doubtless    Hadrian     landed    at    Smyrna,    "the    Pearl    of     the 
East"    and    thr    real    capital    of    smiling    Ionia.     Situcrted    at     the 
head   of   a   gulf    which   rivals   the   finest    gulfs    in    the    world,    on 
the   slopes   of   a   mountain    still    croyyned   by   the   ruins   of    an    im- 
mense   Genoese    fortress,    but    where    the    Greeks    had    cc.-tamly 
placed  a  temple,  surrounded   by   fertile   lands  traversed  by  Homer  e 
stream,    Smyrna   was   a   magnificent    vestibule   by   which    to    enter 
Asia,    and   the   Roman    governors   always   entered    by    it    into    their 
■province.     Hadrian   had   a  great   friend    there,    Polemon,    who    had 
lately    delivered  at  Athens   the   discourse  on   the   dedication   of  the 
Olympieion.    and    who    had    inspired    the    prince    with    a    special 
friendliness   for   tlie    city    which    was    called    in    Oriental    Greece 
"the    sanctuary   of   the   Muses."     This    friendliness     showed    itself 

'  A.,  Cvrieus  and  Nicomedia  :    Tn;:  molu  facto.  Xico,nedia  r„itH  ricin.  "'•'-  /''"™"'; 

.,«•.«.  .unt  Ad  'luarum  i„staun,Hon,;n  Hadrian,,. *  ,mMico e,t  lar,j,tm  u„,,e,ua,.    (.•..  Jerome. 

Ch,-on.  ad  mm.  iv.  Ilmh..  and  .Tcilin  Malnlu.  eh,;,,..,,.,  p.  L>77.) 

^  \i\iac  lLvmacai(V.  I.  ()■,^o.'A,\^'^^■  ■ 

3  This  practice,  known  under  tbe  nam.  of  ■K^.^o.u,,  was  usual  and  amient :  aee  e.j    .n 

T.otronne,  Lcr.  <r  hnipte.  i.  380,  a  st.b.<t.ription  list  for  the  expenses  of  sacrifices  and  fete^.: 

Miller,  Rome  archcoL  of   1870.  pves  a  list  f.,r  tlie  erection  of  a  ten.pl.,  comprising  perhaps  ..0 

names. 
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in  the  numerous  largf'ssos,  which  served  for  the  construction  of 
several  edifices,  among  others  of  a  temple,  as  Avell  as  a  gym- 
nasium, which  i*hik)stratus  declares  to  be  the  finest  in  Asia. 
The  Smyrniotes  gave  liim  in  return  the  titles  of  '^  Olympian, 
Saviour,  Founder,''  and  decreed  in  his  honour  ''perpetual  festivals," 
or  '"Hadriiniic  games."  Miletus  and  all  the  other  citirs  did  the 
same.  Tlie  sceptical  prince  kni^w  well  enouiih  what  to  think  of 
this    Eastern    bombast,   which    we    are    wrong    to    take    literally ;    it 


•    Tomh  call.'d  that  of  Tantalus  (after  Texier,  A.-ie  Mineun',  v<.l.  ii.  pi.  l-'O).' 

was  the  politeness  of  the  time,  and  he  was  no  more  embarrassed 
by  these  formulas  tlian  by  the  notes  of  a  musical  melody  which 
the  winds  bear  away.  Was  he  more  affected  by  the  medals 
which    they    struck   witli    the    figure    of  Antinous  ?     I    fear   it. 

In  the  environs  of  Smyrna  arc  to  be  found  two  archaeological 
curiosities  which  Hadrian  certainly  did  not  fail  to  visit  :  the  tomb 
called  that  of  Tantalus,  half  way  up  Mount  Sipylus.  which  over- 
looks the  gulf;  and.  a  day's  journey  from  the  city,  on  the  road 
from  Sardis  to  i:i»hesus,  the  Xf/niplurm},,  where  there  is  to  be 
seen     a     bas-relief     of     which     Herodotus     speaks,     and    says     tliat 

'  This  tumulus  of  stones,  with  pointed  arciied  .<epukhral  chamber,  is  L>7  metres  hi^rh  and 
10<)  in  eircumferencc. 
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Sesostris    had    it    sculpturod   thoro   fiftoon    oonturios    hotnro    our   era/ 


The  JSympheeuniy  uear  Smyrna  (Texier,  ibid.,  pi.  132). 

He    visited   Miletus,    wliich   has   just   given    back   to    us    some   re- 

inaius  of  a  colossal  structure 
found  in  the  midst  of  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  ]\la}ander, 
and  the  rich  city  of  Ephesus,  at 
that  time  so  prosperous  that  it 
takes  four  hours  to  traverse  the 

of  Ephesus         space    covered    by     its    ruins  ;    yet       Hadrian  (Reverse). 
Silver  Medal,     ^f  -.        i      i      ^  i  oort  ^"^  '■"^-  ''•  ^^  -'^• 

the    citv    had    taken    220    vears 
to  rebuild  the  sanctuarv  of  Diana.     Hadrian  erected  there  a  temple 


Diana 
(Face). 
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»  Kiepert,  Rosellini,  and  M.  Perrot  {Mem.  d'Arch..  No.  2)  rightly  believe  that  this  monu- 


to  the  liomaii  Fortune  which  all  peoples  worshipped,  even  in 
those  parts  where  she  had  no  altar,  lie  passed  through  Lesbos 
and  th('  Troad.^  To  please  the  admirers  of  the  /!/<((/.  although 
he    did     not     admire     it,     he     restored     the     tomb     of     Ajax     and 


Kuina  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  at  Miletus  (Texier,  ibid.,  pi.  136). 

rendered  great  honours  to  the  least  amiable  of  Homer's  heroes; 
to  win  over  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria-Troas,  he  gave  them 
an  aqueduct  which  is  still  to  be  seen  near  Eski-Stamboul,  and 
charged  Herodes  Atticus,  one  of  the  best  speakers  of  the  time, 
with  the    superintendence   of   its   construction.     It   was   already  the 

ment  is  not  Ejryptian.  [It  is  now  shown  by  Professor  Sayce  to  be  Hittite  in  character,  and 
points  to  the  conquests  of  that  people,  wiiom  he  has  at  last  rescued  from  oblivion.— ^^A] 

*  An  inscription  of  the  year  124,  found  in  the  ruins  of  Ilium,  seems  to  proceed  from  Hadrian 
also.    (C.  I.  Z.,  vol.  iii.  No.  4()0.) 
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Iladriun  the  Olympian. 
Coin  struck  at  Oyzicns." 


practice  not  to  abide  by  the  estimates.  Atticus  spent  much 
more  than  Hadrian  had  promisc^d.  But  the  prince,  liberal  but 
not  extravagant,  a  lover  of  order  in  everything,  even  in  the 
expenditure  of  his  friendsj  approved  his  procurators  who  com- 
plained, and  the  excess  of  the  expenditure 
was  put  to  the  account  of  the  rhetorician. 

He    left    with    the    inhabitants    of    Ilium 
something   with    which    their    vanity    was,    for 
a    short    time,    more    satisfied    than    with   the 
aqueduct    of    Aristides :    six    verses    in    Greek 
celebrating   the   glory   of   their   city   and   their 
courage :    **  Hector,   son   of   ^Ears,    if   you  hear 
me   below    ground,    I    salute    thee.      Be   proud 
of   thy    coimtry.     Tlium,   the   famous   city,   is  always  peopled    with 
men  ;    they  are  not  equal  to  thee,  and  yet  they  also  ^arc  very  war- 
like.     The    Mvrmidons  exist   no   longer.       Go    and    tell 
Achilles :    The    whole    of    Thessaly    is    at    the    feet    of 
.Eueas's  children." 

At  Nicomedia  he  had  received  the  title  of  Founder 
with  less  tiatterv  than  elsewhere,'  and  Cvzicus  built  a 
temple  to  him,  the  imposing  mass  of  which,  as  says 
the  rhetorician  Aristides,'  was  seen  so  far  off  that  it 
replaced  the  signals  which  guided  ships  in  their  coui^se.  He 
stayed  a  long  time  in  this  region  of  Bithynia,  w^hich  the  Turks 
call  ''the  sea  of  trees,''  and  which  reminds  travt^lh^rs  of  the 
most  charming  scenes  in  Switzerland :  running  waters,  meadows 
still  green  under  the  July  sun,  minuM'ous  flocks,  and  here  and 
there  chalets   of  unsquarod    timber."     Hadrian,    a   great   hportsman," 


( \)iii  of 

liadriano- 

therse.* 


'  lU  nrneannnttA  vith  .Vtlioi%  thefklWr  of  il*«ro4«»,  %ui  bo  g«v«  ibo  Mil  a  «i«Noii  in 
yracoiWBlar  Am 

»  4rT.    KjIIC.   TP.II.    Ai&PI.\NOC    OAVMIIIO*     (lAr    .lu/Acm^    Omar    T/%^fQn   IMrinm 

*  AAPlASOefiPiTinc.    Coin,  ill  kiTon^e,  <A  the  inli&Utanta  cif  IfadriaDXIif^K.     \\f»i  «f 
almr. 

'  \\  V  >f  ill  (HMM»u.  ihr  •liwvMiiw  wiiirli  Arul»i««  <!rlil«Vi4  00  ibft  4li7«llhe«0M«CVMlte«i</ 
lk*lMifk,  fiXnth  tixJi  ihv  pliK^  of  tlut  of  K;hi««i*  ia  llm  list  <i  the  So^^cn  Wocidffv  of  tlir 

*  i^  \ht  Vtifage  fn  flitUti^  et  en  HitM^ie^  by  M.  Ot<*Tff^  VtruA.   T1i«rr»  b  •  lUMMlliclui^ 
in  tbew  c4«loUal(R>i  m  in  SvitsorUnd.  of  4  ctlebrated  ol>e««e. 

^  Ry  tkf  «vi4«CH«  of  .Sp4ni«Ti  vwl  AtkoiMflWy  Iw*  kilM  li«n«  o«i  Mrtunil  «kt»moii».  not 
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was  charmed  with  this  district  full  of  game,  and  there  founded 
two  cities,  one  of  which,  called  Hadrian's  Hunts,  HadrianotheriP, 
preserved  the  recollection  of  one  of  his  exploits :  ho  luul  kilU^d 
there  an  enormous  she-bear,  such  as  are  still  found  on  the  slopes 
of  Olympus. 

In  Cappadocia  he  bought  a  large  number  of  slaves  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  camps,  a  measure  which  has  be(»n  wrongly  explaini^d, 
for  the  legions  were  able  to  providi*  themselves  every wliere  with 
human  mereliandise.     But   the    Cappadocians   had   been    famous,    in 

the   lH»j<t   dav5   <if    .\theiis,    for   their   tliink    skulls    as    woll   n.H   for 

ft 

their  broad  shoulders  i^nd  the  country  n*a»  iK»thing  vlMi  Uuin  a 
vast  dure  market.  Was  it  ni>\r  or  in  his  former  tour  that 
ho  visited  Poutus  and  had,  nitli  the  king«  of  tho  neighbouriug 
couutriofiy  the  intercourse  of  which  we  hare  niailo  mention?' 
We  cim  KcainH'lv  sav.  We  nuist  W  8;iti8tio<l  witli  what  Arrian' 
relutcas  that  nt  Trai>oxiw  (Ti-ehiitiindu)  tho  emporor  wished  to  view 
the  8041  from  tlie  9anM^  spot  u'liere  the  Ten  Thoui<)nd  had  uttered 
their  cry  of  joy  wlien  Ihey  ny>oj^iiiz4»d  tho  ]'!u.\ine  and  the  end 
of  their  4langerfk  On  X\m  excelh?nt  site  niHl  to  recall  ihii^  double 
rcccdle<!liou  a  statue  of  the  princr  wiis  set  up,  wh<i,  with  i'\t«'iidi>d 
IfcaiMl^  ]K)intefl  (o  tin.'  mul,  hut  pertiapn  also  the  temple  of  Meixairy, 
which  he  gave  to  this  enniinercial  p<irt,  and  the  Iinrbour  nhieh 
ho  had  hnilt  UtT  lis  ships,  until  that  lime  without  shelter  in 
the  bud  sfSLSMdh. 

We  do  not  know  what  liapi»c-n»»d  to  him  in  the  capital  of 
Syria,  a  larp*,  ridi,  and  disnolute  <^ity,  which  luul  very  biicodily 
ixHJOverwl  fn>m  the  n'<?ent  >arthqu4iko,  and  nher«?  it  wa«  iid 
p4Kittihle  to  keep  a  MiMier  tliive  months  wit)i<iut  making  him 
effoniiiuite  or  8e<litiouH.  Antioch  pr(d»ahly  annoyed  him,  n<k  biter 
on  it  did  Juliun,  by  the  sarcasms  of  a  v;iin,  in^dent  populaliim, 
equally  incapable  of  bein.i*  without  a  nuister  and  of  keeping  o«e. 
Ifadrian,  who  had  niised  or  helped  to  const  rurt  monuments  of 
public    utility   in    the   city    where    he    had    assuim^d    the    purple. 

oitly  in  the  cirvo^  uM  in  k  •onir*  tfOl.  Iiul  in  ihe  Hi**'  wilk  all  in*  |»#riU.     3Io«  Xhmn  oaw  hi* 
lifr  waji  in  «]M^r :  oikv  k«t  ImiU  lii* th^  tad  coUtr  kvyn^  if). 

»  /Vrt>/.  fUiifJ  JSWniit,  I.  H«  um<  U\«  aiaic  k^i»  «  IVxit«».f"r  X#iwift-^rHk  iNtCMfii 
tad  AmMt  (AnuMftli)  cook  bi«  mnir.  4  Vrs*iM  1  K-^rMxin  :*  1  ^imm^^mwI  ir^  A*ri^4  «if  aiaptiMl 
■cdftl«  i**ill»  him,  ntti  .\aikm»  <l^»<^intfJttl  vsnirk  miiny  •ihivoxn*  H<«nr\f  hi<  imagi^ 
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Coin  of  I'alinvra.' 


(Join  of  IN'tra,  struck 
at  Damascus.' 


desired    to    limit    the   area    of   the    district    to    which    it    served   as 

metropolis/  by  creating  a  second  province  of 
Syria,  a  project  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
carried  out  till  Septimius  Severus's  time.  He 
had  read  his  fortune  in  the  sacred  C'astalian 
fountain  at  Daphne ;  he  closed  this  dangerous 
oracle. 

From  Antioch  he  went  to  Ileliopolis  or 
Damascus,  the  limit  of  the  Syrian  language  and 
nationality  ;  beyond  was  the  desert,  the  Arab 
race,  tent  life  and  the  long  troops  of  camel- 
drivers  going  to  })rocure  at  Ctesiphon  and  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  the  commodities  of  Persia  and 
India.  The  Iloman  world  communicated  with 
the  Parthian  empire  by  three  routes :  the  one, 
in  the  north,  with  diffen^nt  branches,  folio wivl 
by  the  armies,  cautious  traders,  and  the 
isolated  travellers  directing  their  course  to- 
wards Tipper  ^lesopotamia ;  the  second,  to  the 
south,  across  the  desert  and  terminating  at 
nearly  the  same  point,  towards  the  region 
where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  united  to  fall 
into  the  sea,  this  was  the  route  of  the  cara- 
vans. When  they  returned  from  the  Lower 
Euphrates,  according  as  they  desired  to  reach 
the    Mediterranean     at    Aleppo,     to     reach     Asia 

Minor,    or    at    Gaza    to    go    down    into     Egypt,    it    went    north- 


Coin  of  Geraaa.* 


Coin  of  Philadelphia. 


'  Borghesi,  iEnn'es,  iv.  160-173.  Later  on  they  withdrew  even  the  entire  garrison  from 
it  :  r)  Si)  a<pv\aKTnt^  rf  Kni  arpaTttoTtov  ipr}fin\;  itrri  (Procop.,  li.  P.,  i.  17),  "  He  had  madr  there," 
8ays  Malala  {Chronof/raj)k.,  p.  3t)LM,  "a  pnhlic  hatli,  an  aqueduct  bearing  hi.**  nanie,  and  a 
tlieatre.  Py  means  of  a  strong  dike  he  turned  aside  the  waters  whicli  were  spread  out  in  the 
ravines  and  were  lost  to  the  city;  this  dike  kept  them  in.  in  spite  of  their  violence,  and  tliey 
were  conducted  near  to  tlie  theatre,  wlience  th^y  were  distributed  into  all  parts  of  the  city.  He 
also  caused  to  be  built,  near  the  sources  of  Daphne,  a  temple  sacred  to  tiie  Muses,  where  theae 
springs  formed  five  spouting  fountains." 

'*  HAAMVPA.     Victory  holding  a  balance  above  a  cippus.     Pronze  coin. 

^  niiTPA  MHXronOAir.  Woman  turreted,  seated  on  a  rock,  the  right  hand  e.Mended, 
and  liolding  ears  of  corn  in  the  left.     Pronze  of  Hadrian's  reign. 

'  APTEMIC  TVXH  TKPAC'LIN  (Artemis,  Fortune  of  the  inhabitants  of  Geraaa).  Pust  of 
Diana  ;  below,  the  crescent  moon.     Pronze  coin. 

'TVXH  *:AAAEA*Et2N  (Fortune  of  Philadelphia).  Turreted  head, doubtless  the  personi- 
fication of  the  city.     Pronze. 


westerly  towards  Coelo-Syria  or  to  the  west  of  the  country  of 
the  Nabathieans.  On  reaching  the  Roman  frontier  these  two 
routes  became  united  to  another  which,  from  Damascus  to  Petra, 
followed  the  border  of  the  cultivated  lands  and  the  desert  in 
such  a  way  that  these  three  routes  formed  an  immense  triangle, 
having    its    apex     towards     Charax,^    on    the     I'asitigris,    its     base 


Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Gerasa  (Alhum  du  Dae  de  Luynes,  pi.  4U). 

along   the   lowest   slopes   of  Anti-Libanus,   and  its  two   sides  across 
the  great  desert. 

In  '^  the  country  of  thirst  "  the  merchants  had  planted  neither 
towns  nor  villages ;  they  journeyed  rapidly,  stopping  only  at  the 
wells  which  dotted  the  road ;  but,  from  time  immemorial,  they 
had  established  their  entrepots  around  the  springs  of  Palmyra 
and  in  the  inexpugnable  inclosure  of  the  rocks  of  Petra.  There 
it  was  that  the  safe  conducts  bought  from  the  Arabs  were 
signed    and    that    the  merchandise  was    stored;  there   were  collected 

*  Charax,  capital  of  this  little  state,  is  on  nearly  the  same  site  as  Rassorah. 
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provisions,  beasts  of  hurdc^n,  and  .collides.  The  conduct  of  a  cnra 
van  was  a  ditficiilt  expedition  wliioli  always  brought  honour, 
often  profit,  and  the  highest  magistrates  of  these  cities  aoceptcul 
the  cliarge  of  it.^  Some  inscriptions  still  ceh^brate  their  skill  oi' 
their  courage,  and  statues  had  been  erected  to  them  by  those 
whose    fortune    or   life    they    had    saved." 

l^eyond  these  two  oases,  by  the  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
nothini;  but  desert ;  but  behind  them  some  fine  cities :  l^aalbec, 
Damascus,  lU^stra,  Gerasa,  Philadelphia,  whose  ruins  are  reckoned 
amon2:st  the  finest  that  W(^  know. 

How  was  this  phenomenon  produced  of  fine  cities  flourishing 
at  the  extreme  frontier  of  the  Empire,  at  the  edge  of  the  desert? 

The   misfortunes   of    its   neighbours   had    made    the    fortune    of 
this   region.     Many    Greek    families,    which    Alexandi^r   and  his  suc- 
cessors had  caused   to   follow   in   their   steps   to   the   heart    of    Asia, 
retreating   before    the    reaction    of    the    indigenous    races,  had    faUen 
back    on    Syria,    the    first    land    in    which    they    again    found    any- 
thing   of    their    language,    customs,    and    religion.^      Another   huuian 
wave    reached   it    from    an    op})osite    direction.     In    the    time  of  the 
llerods,    Palestine    was    very    rich    and     Galilee    covered    with    an 
abundant    population.       During    the    war    of    extermination    carried 
on    by    Titus,   a    crowd   of    the    inhabitants    belonging    to    the    right 
bank    of    the    Jordan    crossed  to    the    left   bank,   whi(^h    b(4onged  at 
that    time   to    the   king   of   the    Nabatlueans,    and   ascended    as    far 
as   Damascus,    Ileliopolis,    Palmyra,    where    we   have    proof    of    the 
existence     of    a    Hebrew    community.*      At    an     uncertain     period 
some    Arab    Himyarites,    emigrants   from    Yemen,    were    established 


'  See  the  Inscriptions  Semitiques  of  M.  leComte  M.  de  Vogiic?,  pp.  S  and  63. 

*  Id.,  ibid.,  Xo^.  4  and  5.  Tho  inscription  Nr).  4  stays:  "  This  statue  is  of  ...  .  Zebeidu. 
It  was  ]mt  up  by  the  merchants  of  the  caravan  who  went  down  with  liiin  to  Vologesias  .... 
for  liavinji-  deserved  well  of  them."  It  is  dated  April,  147.  The  tomb  of  this  Zebeida,  a  con- 
temporary of  Hadrian,  still  exists.  (Iftid..  p.  47.)  [A  new  taxing  inscription  of  the  year  137 
has  been  found  at  Palmyra.    (Journal  as.  for  1S83.) — Ed."] 

^  In  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  our  era  the  use  of  Greek  was  common  in  Syria  and 
the  Arab  re<rion  which  adjoins  Palestine  and  Eg-ypt,  as  is  proved  by  the  Greek  inscriptions  of 
the  stelae  phiced  at  tlie  circumference  of  the  second  peribolus  of  the  temple  of  .Jerusalem,  tlie 
idiom  employed  by  the  Arab  wliich  Appian  preserves  (in  the  fragment  of  Appian  found  by 
Miller),  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  medals  of  the  kings  of  Characene,  etc.  Cf.  Compter 
rendus  dc  V Acad,  des  ini^rr..  1872,  pp.  129  and  437. 

'  Derenbourg,  Hist  de  la  Palcifiup,  pp.  22,  '2'2^,  a'ld  402,  and  d»»  Vovnie,  Inscriptions 
araniecnnes,  No.  (Jo. 


in  the  Hauran  and  the  Pelka  ;  of  settled  habits  and  agricul- 
turists, they  protected  the  country  against  the  tent  Arabs,  and 
Bostra,  their  capital,  became  the  granary  of  these  regions.^ 
What  one  calls  desert,  at  least  on  this  side,  is  in  fact  only  waste 
land.  Let  man  come  there,  and  let  an  able  police  keep  in  check 
the    mountaineers    and    nomads,    and     give    him    security,    he    will 


'^.  ^jrj^^x^^^-\j 


Wall  called  Solomon'.-*  or  Cyclopean  Courses  of  Jiaalbec 


Utilize,  in  the  cantons  easily  watered,  even  towards  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  abundant  water  supplies  from  the  mountains,  which, 
under  a  burning  sun,  will  cause  the  earth  to  produce  rich 
harvests.  After  the  blows  struck  by  Corbulo  and  Trajan  against 
the  Parthians,  after  the  severe  order  produced  in  Judaea  by 
Titus,  in  the  province  of  Arabia  by  C'ornelius  Palma,  numerous 
populations    had     come     to    these     regions,    and    the     good     pohce 


•  Wet/stein,  Rcisehcricht  uber  Hauran  and  die  Trachonen,  p.  107.     He  seems  t<>  pl^^'^  ^h 
..tablislunent  before  Trajan's  reign.       M.  Caussin  de  l>erceval  Ulist.  dcs  Arabes.,  u  l1.)  plac 


this 

ea 


it  about  thevear  lUU  a.i». 


■I' 
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established  by   Rome  and  Hadrian   developed   a    state    of   prosperity 

then  hitherto  unknown. 

Besides,  these  men,  who  later  on  proved  themselves  in  their 
Spanish  colonies  the  most  skilful  irriij:ators  in  the 
world,  have  at  all  times  shown  a  i^enius  for  trade. 
Arabs,  (ireeks,  Syrians,  Jews,  ardently  gave  up  tliem- 
selves  to  a  commerce  which  the  increasiug  taste  for 
Oriental  commodities  rendered  more  active  daily  and 
which  went  (m  in  all  security  during  the  ^^  Roman 
peace."     The    vitality    of    the    Empire   showed    itself 

energetically    in   this    province,    to    which    streamed    both    men    and 

goods  -exiles  from  Asiatic  (h'eece  and   the   proscribed   of    l^alestine 


Laureated  Bust 
of  Hadrian.' 


Iteinaiiis  of  tlu'  "  TempU'  of  the  Sun"  at  H:i)ill>»»o. 

to  people  it ;  labourers  and  merchants  to  enrich  it,  soldici's  to 
defend  it.'^  Art  followed  fortune  at  its  bidding  and  produced  the 
wonders  of  Baalbec  and  Tadmor,  where  a  single  portico,  supported 
by  marble  columns,  was  4,000  feet  long.  Thus  then  is  it 
explained    how^    the   sea    of    sand   gave    to   these    cities   the    riches 


'  ATTOK.   AAPIANOC  CEBACTOc.     The  Emperor  Hadrian  Ancruftus. 
^  Under  Alexander  Severus,  six  leijiona,  according  to  1  )ion  Cassiu£,  encamped  in  this  region: 
twain  Svria,  two  in  Judaea,  one  in  Arabia,  one  in  Phcenicia 
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which    the  ocean  gives  to  so  many  maritime  cities  :  these  were  the 
ports  of  the  desert. 

This  prosperity  dated  long  back,  since  some  of  these  cities 
belonged  to  Riblical  times,  and  the  *Roman  architects  raised  their 
own  monuments  on  colossal  substructures  [of  ancient  date].  At 
least,   at    Baalbec    the    walls    of    the    temple    of    the    Sun,    which 


Pairavra.     llemains  of  the  Colonnade. 

TFadrian  commenced,  and  of  Jupiter,  which  Severus  constructed, 
have  for  their  lowest  courses  stones  of  a  very  hard  limestone, 
three  of  which  are  each  twenty  metres  long,  live  high,  and  wide 
in  proportion;  a    fourth,  still    larger,  remains   in    the   quarry,   1,000 

feet  off. 

Palmyra,   which  had   continued    for  a  long  time  like  Damascus 
in  an  uncertain  dependence  on  the    Fimj)ire,    had    at  last   recognized 
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the  direct  authority  of  Eome,'  after  the  submission  of  Petra   (105). 
Hadriau   had    arrived   there   in   the   year   130'    with    his   legion  of 
workmen.      We    do   not   know   what   he    did    there,    but   he   must 
have  left  behind  proofs  of  liberality  in  a   city    which   had,   for  his 
general   policy,    extreme    importance,   since  it   stood  at  the  point  of 
contact  with  two  empires,  and  which,  in  providing  it  with  the  means 
of  developing  its  commerce,  he  furnished  himself  fresh  guarantees  of 
peace       On    the    route   leading   from     Damascus    to    Palmyra,    and 
from   thence   to   the    Euphrates,    are    to    be    found    the    traces   of 
about   forty-two  posts  or  castellated   forts,    at   three  hours'   distance 
from  one  another.'      The   lloman   soldiers   could   not    have   held   all 
these   posts;    but   we   have    proofs    that    they   garrisoned   some   of 
those   which  served  as   laiul-nu.rks  for  the  first   part   of  this  route; 
and   as   Trajan,  who   came  at   the   end    of   his   life  to  the  East   for 
a   great   war,    had    had   no   leisure   to    dream    of    thes.-    precautions 
to   secure    peace,    it    was   Hadrian    that    took    them    wli.n   he    him- 
self    visited    these    stations.       A   part   ought    also   be    attributed    to 
him    ill    tlie     magnificent    constructions     which     Palmyra   began    to 
raise.'      He   gave   thorn    the    privileges   of   the  ./«*•    lUdlcum,    witli 
the   title    most    envied    by    the    provincial    cities,    that   of   colony;'' 
and     some     considerable    gifts     most     certainly     accompanied    these 
favours,  for  tlio  city  wislied  to  be  styled  rLi./numpolis." 

The  province  of  Arabia  was  of  recent  fornKiti(m.  Paliiui.  who 
had  con(iuered  it  in  105,  Trajan,  who  had  organized  it  in  100,  had 
not  had  time  to  see  to  everything.  AVliat  remained  of  vital 
importance   to    do    there    Hadrian    did,     since    the     medals    of    the 

■  See  vol  iv  p  775.  liefore  this  date  Palravra  u.s.'d  to  furnish  auxiliaries  ;  thus  Titus,  in 
the  war  against  the  Jews,  luid  Pal.nyrian  archers,  and  such  are  found  among  the  troops  cantoned 

in  Dacia  and  Nuinidia. 

»A  biliii-ual  inscription  mentions  a  statue  set  up  in  April,  131,  to  .Mule,  who  was 
registrar  at  the  time  of  Hadrian's  tour."     Cf.  de  Vogiie,  No.  IH,  and  Waddington,  No.  2,.>8., 

»The  Prussian  consul  at  Damascus  states  that  lie  had  this  information  ^rom  Slunk 
Muhammed-ihn-Duhi.      Cf.  Wet/.stein,  Reisebericht  iiber  Hauran  imd  die    Trachonen  (18bU)» 

^       ■»  Cf.   Rob.  Wood,    The  Ruins  of  Pabnyra  :  these  monuments  have  all  the  marks  of  the 

architecture  of  the  Antonines.  ,    „    ,         i       «.„ 

^  The  name  of  Aurelius,  borne  by  several  strategi  of  Palmyra,  has  caused  all  these  beneht^ 
to  be  ascribed  to  Antoninus,  who,  before  his  accession,  was  called  Titus  Aurelius  Fulvus ;  the 
name  taken  by  the  citv  renders  the  designation  of  Hadrian  more  probable.  In  a  neighbouring 
villacre  there  has  been  found  a  naos  dedicated  to  Baalsamin  .  .  .  virip  au^rripiai  .  .  .  A^ptavov 
(de  Vogiie,  Inscr.  aram.,  p.  50V 

«  A^ntavn  UnXfivpa  ( C.  /.  G.,  Nos.  4,482  and  0,01  o). 
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i^"^ 


The  God 
Hadrian.'- 


province  are  dedicated  Restitutori  Arabics.  Gerasa  commenced  with 
him  the  series  of  its  imperial  coins,  and  Damascus  struck  some 
with  the  inscription:  ''To  the  god  Hadrian,"  or  with  the  double 
effigy  of  the  emperor  and  empress.  Trajan  had  made  the  fortune 
of  Bostra  by  settling  a  legion  there.  To  show  gratitude  for 
some  act  of  liberality  from  Hadrian,  without  showing  a  too  lively 
ingratitude  towards  his  predecessor,  the  city  ceased  for  a  time 
inscribing  on  its  coins  the  name  of  its  second  founder,  but  did 
not  replace  it  by  that  of  the  new  prince.  In  the  midst  of  so 
much  base  adulation,  this  restrained  flattery  was 
almost  dignified.  Hadrian  was  certainly  engaged  with 
the  old  route  for  camels  from  Damascus  to  Petra. 
His  soldiers,  whom  he  knew  how  to  stimulate,  con- 
structed, in  dili'erent  directions,  military  roads,  the 
remains  of  which  mav  still  be  seen  even  on  the 
plains  of  Moab,'  and  the  capital  of  Hauran  became 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce,  which 
carried  to  Damascus  the  dates  of  Hedjaz  and  tlie  perfumes  of 
Yemen;  into  Arabia,  the  corn,  the  raisins  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
and  the  stuffs  of  Asia  Minor;  to  the  harbours  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Eastern  commodities,  which  its  caravans  went  to  fet(;h 
direct  from  the  emporiums  of  the  Lower  Euplirates.^  Towards  the 
Dead  Sea  tlie  attention  of  the  imperial  traveller,  who  had  no 
desire  to  neglect  anything  curious  in  nature  or  art,  would  be 
awakened  by  those  dark  stories  which  circulated  about  this  strange 
lake  of  heavv  bitter  waters,  which  could  not  support  a  single  living 
creature,  and  into  which  Vespasian  had  caused  strangled  criminals 
to  be  thrown  to  make  certain  that  liuinan  bodies  would  float  in 
it.  But  it  was  not  given,  even  to  the  most  intelligent  of  emperors, 
to  find,  in  visiting  these  places,  the  interest  which  tlu?  lowest 
of  our  travellers  finds  there  now-a-days,  when,  aided  by  the 
torch  of  modem  science,  he  sees  the  lofty  summits  of  Lebanon 
covered  with  eternal  snows,  and  from  its  glaciers  violent  water- 
courses  descending;'    in    Hauran,    mountains   shaken    by   the    force 


*  Cf.  Rev,  Voyage  dans  le  Ilaouran,  p.  136. 

■'  OEOC  AAPIANOC  (the god  Hadrian).     Middle-sized  bronze  of  Damascus. 
'  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Hist,  des  Arabes,  i.  319. 

*  *M.  Lurtet  believes  he  has  found  moraiiis  and  striae  made  by  ice  in  motion  over  the  rocks 
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of  subterraneous  fires,  and  the  plain  scourged  by  an  internal 
tempest  which  arises  like  a  stormy  sea :  ^  in  fine,  on  a  line  of 
800   leagues,    from   Bab-el-Mandeb   to    the   sources   of    the   Jordan, 


'    .'""^"r^  '  ill  -■Mil' 
-''■■•■'•)' 


J^rf^' 


Tomb,  at  Petra. 


land  which  has  been  rent  asunder,  and  to  the  south  of  the 
immense    fissure/   the     Indian    Ocean     tossing   between    Africa    nnd 

of  the  mountains  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia  Pfttr.-ea.  At  present  Lebanon  has  snow  only  in 
the  winter. 

^  All  Ilauran  is  covered  with  crater.«5,  nones,  and  immense  rivers  of  lava  broken  into  a 
tliousand  shapes:  "One  might  call  them  waves  raised  by  a  t^Mnp^st."  (Rev,  Voi/of/e  dam 
le  Ilaoumn,  p.  G3;  on  the  volcanic  nature  of  this  rep^ion,  cf.  Wetzstein,  lleisebericht  iiber 
Hauran  und  die  Trachonen. 

■■'  M.  Ilittorf  believes  that  tlie  Pompeian  paintinf^  on  pajre  J^5  has  served  as  a  copy  for  a 
tomb  two  stories  high  at  Petra.  MM.  de  Laborde,  Linaiit,  Hurckhardt,  and  Hanks  have  seen 
this  colossal  monument,  wliich  the  Arabs  call  Kar/r  Faraoum,  Phnrnnh\^  palace,  and  which  is 
higher  tlian  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile.     Cf.  Bevue  Archeol.,  1^(J2,  vol.  vi.  2nd  part,  p.  110. 

'  The  ancients  had  already  called  by  the  name  of  IIoUow  Si/n'a  the  northern  part  of  the 
vast  furrow  stretching  from  Lebanon  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  middle  portion  lias  received  from 
the  Arabs  the  name  of  FA-Ghor,  the  hollow  valley,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  which  scarcely  equals 
the  lake  of  Geneva  in  area,  marks  the  lowest  part  of  it,  31)3  metres  })elow  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  according  to  the  latest  exploration.  See  Lartet,  Geidoffie  de  la  Palestine,  pp. 
J 6,  35,  and  236.  The  evaporation,  extremely  rapid  at  the  bottom  of  this  gulf,  raises  in  twenty- 
four  hours  a  stratum  of  water  equal  to  13  millimetres.  So  the  Jordan,  which  at  the  time  when 
it  rises  pours  in  (5,000,000  cubic  metres  daily,  cannot  raise  the  level.  Yet  the  mountains  sur- 
rounding it  bear  traces  of  a  very  much  higlier  level,  doubtless  at  the  period  when  Lebanon  had 
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Asia^  whilst  the  waters  of  the  north,  arrested  by  an  abrupt 
sinking  of  the  soil,^  are  massed  in  the  hollow  of  the  Asphaltic 
Lake,  the  deepest  depression  of  the  three  continents.  This  terrible 
page  of  the  earth's  history  had  not  then  been  written,  and 
Hadrian,  in  these  same  parts,  heard  mention  only  of  some  miserable 


i(ili!,^ait1:*',;^d.>'iiiii¥l(i'''n!Hii^^ 


Uai^i^'l|il:.;;'jii^iit^. 


i.'ii 


11 


Pompeian  Painting,  which  probably  inspired  the  Architect  of  Petra. 

cities,  destroyed  by  the  anger  of   heaven.       The  legend,  as  is  often 
the  case,  was  less  grand  than  the  history. 

From  the  southern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea  Hadrian  reached 
the  Wady-el-Arabah,  ^^the  waterless  stream,"  which  extends  as 
far   as    the    Eed    Sea.      After    a    thirty    hours'    march,    he    arrived 


glaciers.  According  to  the  same  geologist,  the  level  of  Lake  Tiberias  is  212  metres  below  the 
Mediterranean,  but  on  tl»e  side  of  the  hills  surrounding  it  are  seen  pebbles  rolled  to  a  height 
wliich  proves  that  tlie  lake  luid  the  same  level  formerly  as  the  Mediterranean. 

'  The  waterslieil   which  separates  the  basins  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the    Red  Sea  seems 
raised  1  GO  metres  above  the  ocean. 
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at  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Ilor,  the  summit  of  which,  according  to 
the  biblical  account  which  the  Mussulmans  have  preserved,  is  the 
site  of  Aaron's  tomb,  and  by  a  narrow  gorge  where  the  sun  never 
reaches  he  entered  the  capital  of  the  Nabathieans.  Since  the- 
time  of  Strabo  there  were  at  Petra  many  Komans  who  had  come  to 
establish  themselves  among  this  people,  in  whose  hands  was  found, 
in  a  creat  dej^ree,  the  commerce  of  the  Lower  Euplu-ates  and  of 
India  with  Egypt.     There  are  still  to  be  met  with,  here  and  there, 

the  remains  of  a  Eoman  road  which  unites 
Palestine  to  this  city,  and  one  of  its  monu- 
ments reminds  us  of  an  elegant  Pompeiau 
painting.  Some  of  these  must  surely  date  from 
Hadrian's  visit,  for,  as  a  sign  of  its  grateful 
acknowledgment,  Petra  took  this  prince's  name, 
and    began     w  itli     him    its     series     of    imperial 


coins. 


1 


Ilathor,  tiie  E«i-v})tian 

Venus.  (Ciimeo  in  the 

Cabinet  dc  France, 

No.  175.) 


In  Palestine,  Hadrian  gave  a  greater 
impetus  to  the  works  of  the  Roman  colony 
and  the  temi)les  which  he  had  founded  at 
Jerusalem — a  circumstance  which  was  soon  to 
cause  a  formidable  insurrection  to  break  out. 

He  entered  Egypt  by  Pelusium,"  where 
he  did  honour  to  Pompey's  memory  by  raising 
a  funeral  monument  to  him  who  had  temples,  but  no  tomb. 
Just  recently  the  whole  Nile  valley  had  been  greatly  agitated.' 
Apis  had  manifested  himself  there  after  long  absence.  The 
strange  god  was  not  easy  to  find,  for  his  worshippers  desired 
that  he  should  prove  his  divinity  by  letting  a  white  mark 
of  crescent  shape  be  seen  on  his  brow,  on  his  back  the 
figure  of  an  eagle,  below  his  tongue  the  form  of  a  scaraba^us — 
requirements  which  he  was  imable  to  satisfy  without  a  little 
priestly  assistance  and  a  good  deal  of  popular  credulity.  There 
were  other  conditions  of  a  supernatural  sort  which  it  was  still 
more    difficult    to    verify  :   Apis  ought    to   be  born  of  a   heifer  made 

^  'Acpiavt)  Uirpa  unTpoiroXtc  {C.  I.  G.,  No.  4,()G7y     1  believe   Hadrian  pa«se<l  these  places 
where  I  have  brou^^ht  him  ;  but  1  cannot  be  sure  that  he  visited  them  in  the  order  which  I 

have  followed. 

^  .  .  .   .  peragrata  Arabia,  Peluj*iu)n  renit  (Spart..  Tlailr.,  13). 

^  Cf.  Juvenal,  Sat.,  xv. 


fruitful  by  a  flash  of  lightning  descended  from  heaven.  Thanks 
to  these  marvels  the  god  was  in  great  honour  throughout  the 
whole  of  Egypt.  The  cities  had  contended  for  his  keeping  by 
main  force;  even  Alexandria,  the  Greek  city,  had  made  claim 
to  this  honour.  Hadrian  was  in  Gaul  at  the  time  of  these  dis- 
orders ;  he  wisely  avoided  intermixing  the  imperial  authority  with 
them,  and  left  them  to  settle  it  among  themselves ;  at  his  arrival, 
peace  had   been  long  re-established,  the   god  shut  up  in  his  temple. 


Kest oration  of  the  Temple  of  Philae,  uear  the  Cataracts  of  Assouan. 

and  the  workmen  employed  in  quarrying  his  tomb,  which  a 
Frenchman  has  brought  to  light  in  the  Serapeum,  under  the  hill 
of  Sakkara.^ 

Egypt  seems  to  have  given  very  moderate  pleasure  to  this 
imperial  virtuoso.  It  had  lost  its  vigorous  religious  and  national 
life ;  art  even  had  rc^ached  the  last  stage  of  decadence,  as  the 
small  temple  erected  in  Nerva's  honour  near  the  cataracts  of 
Syene  bears  witness.  An  image  of  Ilathor,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Hadrian's  time,    is   neither    Greek  nor   Egyptian,    and     has  neither 

*  M.  Mariette.  lie  discovered  it  witli  many  others,  among  w^hich  was  that  of  the  last  Apis. 
Tlie  religious  revolution  which  killed  the  god  \nis  left  his  tomb— a  monolith  weigliing  00,000 
kilogrammes — half-way  from  tlie  cellc.  inteiuledto  liold  it. 
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the  grace  of  the  statues  of  Ionia  nor  the  imposing  majesty  of 
the  Pharaonic  works.  Yet,  like  the  mummies  of  its  priests  witli 
their  mask  of  gold,  Egypt  shone  with  a  strange  brilliancy  caused 
by  the  glories  of  the  past  and  the  riches  of  the  present.  No 
invasion  had  violated  its  temples,  or  overtui-ned  the  monuments 
of  its  kings  ;  the  Ptolemies  had  added  works  of  Greek  art  to 
those  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  an  immense 
commerce,  the  focus  of  a  burning  activity.  Minds  were  at  work 
there  as  well  as  hands;  all  the  commodities  of  the  East  passed 
through  Alexandria  ;  all  the  philosophic  and  religious  ideas  of 
the  world  made  themselves  heard  there.  This  din  wearied  the 
prince,  who  was  delighted  with  the  cahuiiess  of  Athenian  life, 
feeding  his  mind  in  the  midst  of  those  chefs-cVanivre  of  art  and 
thought  which,  simply  by  their  beauty,  gently  raised  tlie  soul 
towards  higher  spheres.  Alexandria,  a  raging  furnace  in  which 
everything  was  poured  and  fused,  misshapen  scoriae  and  precious 
metal,  led  Uadrian  to  sigh  for  the  templa  serena  of  Greece, 
whence  the  sage  looked  out  tranquilly   upon  the  world. ^ 

Another  crinre  in  the  eyes  of  the  artist-prince :  Alexandria  was 
ugly.  Gloomily  situated  on  a  desolate  sandy  sliore,  between  a  salt 
lake  and  the  sea,  just  where  the  desert  terminated,  Alexandria 
possessed  neither  the  grace  of  the  Greek  cities  nor  the  charm  of 
Oriental  cities,  which  are  somethnes,  like  Cairo  of  the  present  day, 
incomparable  in  their  rags.  Partly  destroyed  during  the  great 
Jewish  insurrection  of  the  last  days  of  Trajan,  it  had,  doubtless,  not 
as  yet  arisen  from  its  ruins,  although  Hadrian  had  undertaken  a 
large  share  of  the  expenditure;'  and  the  tine  street  of  Canopus, 
in  spite  of  or  because  of  its  regidarity,  the  palace  of  the  kings, 
with  its  immense  area,'  the  Pharos,  which  had  beauty  only  for 
navi^mtors,*  were  not  sufficient  to  arouse  an  admiration  satiated 
with  the  marvels  of  (Treek  art. 


^  See  in  the  Nif/rinus  of  Liician,  a  picture  of  Atheuitin  life,  and  in  Aulas  Gelliu.«  (xvii.  8) 
the  simplicity  of  manners  which  prevailed  there.  The  philosopher  Tauru-s  entertained  his  pupils 
in  the  evening,  Aulus  Gellius  understood,  with  a  dish  of  lentils  and  some  slices  of  cucumber. 

'  S.  Jerome,  Chron.  ad  anri.  118  :  lladrianus  Alexandriam  a  Romanu  subversam  publirii^ 
instauravit  impemis. 

""  Strabo,  XVII.  i.  8. 

*  M.  E.  AUurd,  civil  engineer,  has  made,  in  the  great  work  entitled  Les  Travam  publics  de 
la  France,  a  learned  study  of  the  ancient  lighthouses.  He  reduces  the  heiglit  of  that  of 
Alexandria  to  80  metres,  and  the  range  of  its  light  to  '1'2  nautical  miles,  or  about  42  kilometres. 
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The  friend  of  philosophers  at  first  felt  pleasure  in  visiting  the 
library,  the  museum,  and  in  conversing  with  the  savants  attracted  by 
these  famous  schools.  He  proposed  questions  to  them  and  discussed 
them  with  them ;  but  finding  only  a  confused  and  empty  science, 
he  prepared  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  institution  by  creating  sinecures 
in.it  by  the  bestowal  on  absentees  of  ^'the  Egyptian  pension,"^ 
while  he  had  endowed  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Asia  Minor  with 
chairs'-  which  furnished  a  maintenance  there.  It  was  not  that 
he  felt  at  all  disquieted  at  the  liberty  which  was  enjoyed  there. 
The    emperors    had    continued    a    functionary    whom    the     Ptolemies 


Sabina.  The  Ligluhouse. 

Coin  of  Alexandria.^ 


C-oin,  onmmeniorntive  of 

Hadrian's  \'isit  to  Kgypr. 

(Bronze  struck  at  Alexandria.) 


charged  with  restraining  all  exuberance,  the  epistolographer,  a  sort 
of  minister  of  religion  and  literature.  Thus  Timon  called  the 
nuiseum  ^'  the  cage  of  the  Muses,'^  meaning  by  that  that  the  birds 
of  prey  kept  in  this  royal  aviary  were  not  allowed  to  sing  every 
sort  of  song.*  In  fact,  this  literature  and  these  philosophies  were 
quite  inoffensive.  The  subtleties  of  gramnuir  and  etymology  were 
the  chief  items  of  interest.  Ancient  texts,  not  the  prince's 
authority,  were  discussed  ;  dissertations  on  metaphysical  entities, 
but  not  on  the  best  form  of  government ;  a  life  in  the  mytho- 
logical times  much  more  than  in  the  present  period ;  and  the 
boldest  of  them  limited  his  audacity  to  saving  paganism  by 
oxplainini]:  it  allegorically.  Magic,  theosophy,  had  their  home  there ; 
gnosticism    tlourished    there ;    their    views    were   like    streams     with 


*  'tt)v   AiyvTrriav  airiiaiv. 

'  iipovoi  (Matter,  V^cole  cCAlew.,  p.  285). 

'  On  the  obverse,  the  Empress  Sabina  :  CABINA  CEBACTH ;  on  the  reverse,  P.  ENNKA  KA. 
Tlie  lighthouse  surmounted  by  a  figure  standing,  placed  between  two  tritons  sounding  the 
bucciua.     Bronze. 

*  Letronne,  Irucrip.  dKgypte,  vol.  i.  p.  361  :  .  .  .  .  MoueTiuii/  raXapoi;  ....  TroKvufmoraToi 
opvStq  (Atlieiix'us,  i.  p.  'I'l  d).     Timon  lived  under  I'luladelplms. 
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iU-defincd    banks,  wliich  stretch  out  afar   and    mingle    their   muddy 

Hadrian  would  be  less  pleased  with  ]\[eiuphis,  for  the  Greek 
kings  had  in  no  way  respected  the  capital  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and"  for   a   long   while   its   palaces    had    been   used   to   build   those 

of  Alexandria. 

While  recently  seeing,  on  the  site  of  this  city,  heaps  of 
crumbling  bricks,  and  a  forest  of  palm  trees  waxing  their  grace- 
ful heads  above  the  spots  whore  the  kings'  palaces  arose,  I  asked 
myself  whether  ]ilemphis  had  ever  employed,  for  private  dwellings, 


Antiuoiis   deified. 


Head  of  Antinous,  on  a  Hronze  Medallion 
struck  at  S  my  rim. 


any  other  material  than  bricks  dried  in  the  sun.  This  people 
lived,  as  at  present,  in  mud  houses,  but  built  their  temples  and 
tombs  to  last  for  ever.'  It  does  not  appear  that  Hadrian  was 
struck  by  the  gloomy  religious  majesty  of  the  grand  edifices  of 
Upper  Egypt.  In  his  villa  at  Tibur,  where  he  wanted  to  have 
a  representation  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments  which  he  had 
observed  during  his  travels,  scarcely  a  souvenir  of  Egypt  is 
remarked— the  Canopus,  a  long  basin  intended  for  nautical  games, 
and  which  had  nothing  else  Egyptian  than  a  little  temple  of 
Serapis  built  at  the  end,  and  some  statues  brought  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  or  copied  from  those  of  the  Pharaohs. 


»  It  is  possible  that  one  superior  man,  Ptoleuiy,.wa3  then  at  Alexandria ;  at  least  he  was 

there  nine  years  later. 

»  Coin  with  a  Greek  inscription,  signifying  Hosttlius  Marcellus,  priest  of  Antmou.^. 

'Someof  the  tombs  of  Memphis  exist  at  Sakkara ;  but  the  temples  have  disjippeared. 
From  Strabo's  time  Memphis  was  already  decaying,  and  it  was  drawn  from  as  from  a  quarry. 
AVe  have  remaining  bronze  coins  commemorative  of  Hadrian's  visit.  On  one  is  represented  the 
city  of  Alexandria  going  before  the  emperor,  mounted  on  a  quadriga;  another  represent*  him 
sailing  on  the  Nile. 


,  4u*/AT 


Antinous  as  liacehus.     Statue  found  at  the    J^illa  Jladriana. 

No.  540.) 


(Vatican,  Round  Room, 
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Whilst  nadrian  was  ascending  this  stream,  Antinous  was 
accidentally  drowned,^  or  in  devoting  himself  for  his  master,  a 
god  having  declared  this  sacrifice  to  be  necessary .  for  the  emperor's 
safety.  If  the  latter  version  be  correct,  this  god  desired  noble 
sentiments  ;  Hadrian's  affection  was  scandalous  and  his  grief 
shameful.  He  made  a  god  of  Antinous,  whose  image  was  set 
up  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  and  the  homicidal  divinity  returned 
oracular  responses  which  Hadrian  was  pleased  to  compose :  a 
more  sanguinary  satire  on  paganism  than  that  of  Lucian,  who, 
however,  was  soon  to  make  such  rude  warfare  against  the  gods.  It 
is  well  to  note  that  this  worship  of  masculine  beauty  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  Hellenic  East.  If  at  Eome  and  in  its  environs 
many  busts  and  statues  of  Antinous  have  been  found,  we  have 
but  one  Latin  inscription  in  his  honour,  and  no  r*oiii  of  Roman 
make  bears   his  name.'* 

This  apotheosis,  the  result  of  Greek  vice,  some  fine  statues  of 
the  newly-made  god  which  served  to  renew  the  types  of  Ikcchus 
and  Apollo,  some  inscriptions  on  tlie  colossus  of  Meinnon,  and  the 
fouudation  of  Antinopolis,  which  a  road  furnished  witli  watering- 
places,  stations,  and  fortified  posts  connected  with  the  i)orts  of  the 
Red  Sea^ — these  are  the  whole  of  the  souvenirs  now  remaining  of 
Hadrian's  stay  in  Egypt.  There  would  be  one  more,  if  the  mosaic 
of  Pidestrina  represented  his  tour  in  this  country.  This  ascription 
of  it  must  be  given  up.^  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  authen- 
ticity  of  the  letter  from  the  prince  to  Servianus.     The  pliraseology 


^  This  is  the  account  tliat  Hadrian  ^nves  of  it,  who  founded  a  city,  Antinopolis,  near  tlie 
place  where  his  favourite  died,  October  80,  130,  at  Cheykli-Abadeh,  in  the  province  of  Minyeh. 
Dion  pretends  that  Antinous  was  immolated  in  sacrifice  as  a  voluntary  victim  (Ixix.  12).  The 
latter  more  tragical  version  was  naturally  that  whicli  circulated  most.  Antinopolis  was  l)uilt 
and  organized  as  a  Greek  city.  The  tomb  of  the  favourite,  worthy  of  those  of  the  ancient  kings, 
was  adornt'd  by  a  spliinx  and  obelisks. 

■'  Orelli,  No.  823. 

^  This  route,  called  Via  Iladriana,  going  from  Antinopolis  to  Myos  Ilorraos  across  the 
desert,  then  along  the  coast  to  15erenice,  wa.s  finished  in  137,  according  to  an  inscription  fojind 
by  M.  Mariette  and  explained  by  M.  Miller,  Revue  archeol.  of  1870,  p.  313.  At  l)jel)el-l)()khan, 
where  are  the  celebrated  quarries  of  porphyry  and  red  granite,  in  a  valley  now  uninhabitable, 
there  are  seen  the  ruins  of  a  fortified  city,  ajid  a  temple  begun,  but  not  finished,  whicli  bears  a 
Greek  inscription  of  Hadrian's  time.     (Letronne,  hiscr.  (fKi/ypte,  i.  p.  148.) 

*  This  statement  of  the  Ablj(5  Barthelemy  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  imcr.,  vol.  xxx.  p.  503) 
disputed  by  Winckelmann  (7/wf.  de  VArt,  vol.  vi.  chap.  v.  §  14)  is  abandoned,  and  deservedly 
so.  See  Mjispdro,  Jiiblioth.  de  Vlicole  des  hantes  Etudes,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  50.  liut  nothing  proves 
that  Hadrian's  tour  in  Egypt   did  not  bring  into  fashion  tlie  reproduction  of  Egyptian  scenes, 
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of  it,  it  is  true,  is  not  imperial,  but  Hadrian  liked  to  laugh  at 
and  banter  people.  "  Very  dear  Servianus,  I  well  know  that 
Egypt  whose  eulogy  you  were  praising  to  nie,  that  inconstant 
fickle  people  who,  at  the  least  rumour,  become  agitated  and  run 
together,  that  seditious  race,  insolent  and  vain.  Their  capital  is 
rich ;  everything  abounds  there,  and  no  one  is  idle  there.  Some 
blow  glass ;  others  make  paper  or  twine  flax ;  every  one  has  a 
vocation  and  applies  himself  to  it,  even  the  gouty  and  blind.  The 
god  of  all,  Christians,  Jews,  and  the  rest,  is  gain.  There  need  be 
other  morals  for  this  city,  wliicli  by  its  greatness  deserves  to  hold 
the  first  place  in  Egypt.  1  have  done  for  it  all  it  has  desired 
of  mo;  I  have  restored  its  ancient  privileges;  I  have  given  it 
some  new  ones.  While  1  was  there,  there  was  nothing  but 
courtesy.  I  was  hardly  doj)art('d  than  they  outraged  my  son 
Yerus,  and  you  know,  1  think,  all  that  they  have  said  respecting 
Antinous."  ^ 

This  letter  is  from  an  artist  whom  the  din  of  trades  wearies, 
or  from  a  prince  whom  liberty  of  speech  irritates:  probably  both  at 
once ;  at  all  events,  it  seems  that  Hadrian  had  in  Egypt  only  been 
struck  with  the  turbulence  of  the  Alexandrians ;  but  we  shall 
remember,  to  the  honour  of  his  memory,  that  when  insulted  by  the 
people  of  Anticoh  and  scoffed  at  by  those  of  Alexandria,  he  was 
satisfied  with  answering  the  former  by  withdrawing  from  them  a 
title,  the  latter  by  leaving  a  portrait  of  them  of  which  every 
evidence  attests  the  resemblance.  Theodosius  will  be  less  patient 
at  Thessalonica. 

The  empress  Sabina,  who  seems  to  have  accompanied  Hadrian 
in  many  of  his  travels,  certainly  iollowed  him  to  Egypt  and 
ascended  the  Nile  at  least  as  far  as  Thebes,  to  see  the  statue  of 
A[emnon,  the  son  of  Aurora,  who,  every  morning  saluted  the  appear- 
ance of  his  mother  by  a  melodious  sound.  We  learn  from  "a  blue- 
stocking,""^   the    poetess    Balbilla,    that    the    god,    a    bad    courtier, 

taken  by  hazard  from  some  Egyptian  monuments  by  a  traveHing  artist,  or  imagined  and 
grouped  by  him,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  strange  country  where  Hadrian  had  lately  sojourned. 

^  Vopiscus,  Saturn.,  8,  declares  he  took  this  letter  from  the  books  of  Phlegon,  a  freedmau 
of  Hadrian's,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  not  considering  it  to  be  genuine.  On  the  Alexandrians,  of. 
Dion  Chrvsostom,  Oraf.  xxxii.,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxii.  6, 

^  Letronne,  Inscr.  cCEgypte,  vol.  ii.  pp.  350  et  seq.  Balhilla  celebrated  this  visit  by  tliree 
verses,  which  she  had  carved  on  the  leg  of  tlie  colossus  ;  and  as  she  has  dated  them,  we  know 
that  the  double  visit  by  Sabina  took  place  on  1:0-21  November,  130. 
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seemed  at  first  not  to  have  appreciated  the  honour  done  him,  and 
troubled  himself  but  little  ''about  the  angry  countenance  of  the 
empress;''  Sabina  had  to  pay  him  two  visits  before  he  deigned  to 
reply.  He  had  been  well  repaid.  Science,  cruel  like  the  gods,  has 
slain  the  son  of  Aurora,  and  replaced  the  charming  legend  by  a 
phenomenon  quite  natural:  the  sound  arises  from  the  vibrations 
which  the  earliest  rays  of  the  sun  cause  in  dispelling  the  damp 
with  which  the  rock  has  become  saturated  during  the  nio-ht.  It 
is  produced  in  the  granite  of  Karnac ;  von  Humboldt  has  heard  it 
in  those  of  South  America,  and  in  certain  atmospheric  conditions 
which  call  forth  a  rapid  evaporation  of  humidity,  there  can  be  heard 
everywhere,  at  the  sea-side  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  extensive  woods,  those  singular 
noises   which    country   people   call    ''the    forest 


jn 


s: 


■^^^x-  \ 


^--A'j;^ 


riii(iriim,  Restorer  of  tlio 
World.     (Larg^e  IJroiize.) 


song 

We  have  thus  reached  the  end  of  these 
long  travels  without  having  been  able  to  state 
accurately  either  tlicir  order  or  date;-  but  it 
is  their  character  that  it  is  of  consequence 
above  all  to  point  out,  and  this  is  indicated 
by  the  facts  which  we  have  brought  together.  At  present  we  have 
to  say  that  Hadrian's  solicitude,  his  reforms,  his  building  projects, 
his  benefactions,  extended  to  the  whole  Empire,  for  we  have  coins 
which  prove  his  passage  through  twenty-five  provinces  and  his 
good  deeds  in  twelv(»:^  Restitutoin  orhis  terrarum. 

The  offices  which  he  allowed  himself  to  accept  in  several 
towTis  have  the  same  character  of  condescension  towards  his  sub- 
jects. Thus,  he  became  prtetor  of  Etruria ;  dictator,  ledile,  and 
duumvii-  in  Italian  cities;^  demarch  at  "N'aples,  archon  at  Athens, 
quiiKiUcniial  at  Italica  and  Iladria.  If  will  be  said  that  these 
uihces  were  but  titles  of  honour,  conferred  through  flattery.    I  quite 

'  See  the  excellent  Memoir  of  Letroiine  on  The  Vocal  Statue  of  Memnon. 

^  Hadrian,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  must  have  stopped  in  132  in  Palestine,  where  the 
pr^at  insurrection  broke  out  which  we  shall  relate  further  on. 

^  These  are  the  twelve  provinces  or  regions  wliich  caused  medals  to  be  struck  witli  the 
inscription  Restitritori,  viz.,  Achaia,  Africa,  Arabia,  Asia,  Hithynia,  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy,  Libya, 
Macedonia,  Phrygia,  and  Sicily,  On  others  may  be  read  even  Restitutori  or  Locupletori  orbis 
terrarum.     Cf.  Cohen,  vol.  ii.,  Hadrian, /wwm  from  445  to  1088. 

^  The  praetorship  of  Etruria  was  a  provincial  priesthood.  The  magistrates  of  some  Italian 
towns  had  kept  the  name  of  dictators. 

VOL.  V.  H 
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admit  it,  although  the  prince  had  them  discharged  by  roprcson- 
tatives ;  at  all  events,  they  woiikl  not  have  dreamt  of  offering  them 
to  an  emperor  to  whom  the  whole  Empire  was  witliin  the  limits 
of  llome.^  Municipal  government  owes  him  also  an  improvement 
which  we  have  preserved :  the  right  for  cities  to  receive  directly — 
and  no  longer,  as  under  Trajan,  in  trust — legacies  and  donations.  It 
was  opening  up  to  them,  Roman  customs  being  taken  into  account, 
an  abundant  source  of  revenue. 

In  the  year  134  Hadrian  returned  to  Italy,  and  never  left  it 
again.  Tliere  is  no  need  to  say  that  Eome  and  the  peninsula  pro- 
fited, as  th(^  provincial  towns  did,  by  his  taste  for  building.-  lie 
repaired  an  incalculable  number  of  buildings  without  effacing  the 
names  of  the  founders,  a  thing  which,  for  the  Romans,  was  the 
height  of  modesty ;  he  built  for  himself,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  an  iinm(^nse  tomb  which  has  become  the  Castk  of  St.  Angela^ 
and  the  bridge  which  still  connects  this  fortress  to  the  city  is  his 
work.  Finallv  he  wished  that  his  villa  of  Tibur  should  remind  him 
of  the  monuments  and  the  spots  which  had  most  struck  him  during 
his  travels:  the  Lyceum,  the  Academy,  the  Prytaneum,  the  rmcile, 
some  temples  and  libraries,  a  theatre,  even  the  Elysian  Fields  and 
Tartarus.  It  was  likc^  a  museum  of  the  world :  a  ha2)py  thought 
which  proceeded  however  from  a  collector  rather  tlian  an  artist,  for 
many  of  its  contents  were  necessarily  out  of  taste.  This  valley 
of  Tempo,  with  its  artificial  mountains,  these  monuments  reduced 
to  humble  proportions  and  reconstructed  at  a  distance  from  the 
material  and  historic  surroundings  for  which  they  had  been  made, 
would  have  been  an  error  of  taste,   if  Hadrian,  old  and   worn  out, 


*  See  other  examples  cited  in  the  Index  of  Ilenzen,  p.  159. 

'^  Spartian  informs  ns  that  lie  made  an  outflow  for  the  waters  of  Lake  Fuciniis,  or,  more 
probal)ly,  that  lie  set  rio-ht  a^'ain  the  insufhcient  outlet  dup  by  Claudius.  According  to 
Pausanias,  he  had  a  harbour  made  at  the  ancient  Sybaris.  An  inscription,  found  at  Monte- 
pulciano,  assigns  to  him  the  restoration  of  the  Via  Cassia  from  Chiusi  to  Florence:  I'iam 
Cassiam  vetustate  coUapsam  a  Clusitiorum  Jitiihns  Florentiam  perdiuit  miUia  passuum  xxci. 
(Gruter,  clvi.  '2).  Another  inscription,  discovered  near  Nice,  recalls  the  construction  of  another 
road:  Viayn  JvHam  Auff.  a  fiumine  Trehia  qiue  vetustate  interciderat  sua  pecunia  restituit 
(Maffei,  J/m«.  r^rrm.,  ccxxxi.  5);  likewise  at  Suessa  :  J'iam  Suessanis  municipihus  sua  penniia 
fecit  (Gruter,  cli.  3).  At  Ciipra  maritiyna  he  had  rebuilt  the  temple  of  the  god<loss  of  the 
place:  Munijicentia  sua  templum  deep  Cupree  restituit  (Orelli,  No.  1,^52).  The  inhal)itants  of 
Feruli  in  the  Sabine  country  (Muiatori,  ccxxxiii.  4),  those  of  Ostia  (Gruter,  ccxlix.  7),  of 
Tiano  (Mommsen, /wfcr.  iVw;'.,  No.  8,JKK)),  of  Sorrento  {ihid..  No.  'J,!  12),  etc.,  have  left  us 
inscriptions  in  which  they  thank  Hadrian  for  his  benefits  towards  their  towns. 


had  in  his  villa  sought  for  nothing  else  than  tln^  legitimate  pleasure 
of  finding  in  it  at  every  step  some  object  which  awakened  in  him 
some  recollection  of  his  early  years.  The  liomans  did  great 
things  and  often  had  the  taste  for  little  ones.  Head  the  descripti(m 
that  Pliny  the  Younger  gives  us  of  the  gardens  of  (Hie  of  his 
country  houses.  What  childishness  !  And  at  Pompeii,  how  many 
little   fountains    and   little   grottoes  of   rock-work   and    slu^ls,    little 


A  Part  of  the  liuins  of  the  I'illd  Iladriana. 

gardens  and  streams  which  bear  the  high-sounding  name  of 
3(ripffs!  In  this  respect  Hadrian  was  more  Pioman  than  any  one, 
and  T  do  not  doubt  that  there  were  in  his  villa  some  very  cockney 
imitations  of  famous  monuments,  as  well  as  arrangements  of  the 
ground  to  form  sites  and  celebrated  streams,  e.(/.,  the  Peneus  would 
be  n^pn^sented  by  a  thread  of  water.  Let  us  not  the  less  be  thank- 
ful for  a  fancy   which  has  presented  to  us  the   statues,   bas-reliefs, 

and   mosaics  discovered    in    the    excavations   which   for  the  last  two 
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liuTidrcd  years  have  been  obtained  from  this  villa, ^  which  covered  a 
space  three  miles  long.     Many  precious  objects  in  the  museums  of 


Drunken  Centaur,  in  noir  antique,  found  at  the  Villa  Iladriana} 

Rome,  the  Barberini  obelisk  which   now  adorns   the   promenade   of 
the    Pincio,^    have    been    taken    from    this    rich    source;    and    the 


^  Respectinn-  ITa«lrian's  villa,  see  Boiasier,  Promenades  archeoL,  the  whole  of  chap.  iv. 

■■' A  centaur  made  prisoner,  siirned  also  with  the  names  oi  Ansttpus  and  Prt;>irt,  has  liko- 
wise  been  found  at  the  Villa  lladviana.  They  are  both  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  Salon, 
Nos.  2  and  4. 

^  Tliis  obelisk  seems  to  have  been  brought  to  Rome  since  the  time  of  Elapabalus,  to  adorn 
the  Spina  of  the  Ilorti  r'anrtni  circus,  where  it  was  found  at  the  coramencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 


i 


European  flora   have  been  enriched  by  a  quantity  of   exotic  plants 
which  he  had  sowed  in  his  gardens  at  Tibur.^ 

!So  many  years  passed  by  this  prince  at  a  distance  from  his 
capital,  so  many  works  completed  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  at 
his  own  expense  or  after  his  example,  prove  threes  things  worth 
noting:     the    wealth   of   the   cities   able   to  execute    such   numerous 
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Elegiac  Inscription  commemorative  of  Hadrian's  Initiation  into  the  Eleusiniaii  Mysteries 

(Museum  of  the  Louvre).     Cf.  note  on  p.  102. 

works  of  utility  or  adornment;  the  sound  state  of  the  public 
finances,  since  the  prince  took  a  large  part  for  these  expenses; 
and,  lastly,  the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire,  where  all  went  auto- 
matically, without  dangerous  stoppage  or  violent  shock,  whether 
Hadrian    sailed     on     the    Nile    or     hunted    in    the    mountains     of 

Caledonia. 

This    order   depended   on    the    strict   discipline   of   the    legions, 

>  The  works  of  the  Villa  Iladriana  must  have  been  begun  in  123  or  124.    (Descemet,  Liscr. 
doliaiies,  p.  135.) 
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the  spirit  of  justice,  Avliich  {iniinatcHl,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
the  general  administration,  but  also  on  the  activity  resulting  from 
public  works,  which  occui)ying  many  hands,  drove  away  hunger,  a 
bad  adviser,  hudesuada  fames.  Just  as  we  have  found  in  th(^  foreign 
policy  of  Hadrian  a  principle  of  government — an  armed  peace,  so 
do  Ave  find  another  for  his  internal  policy — the  extension  of  public 
works.  As  regards  the  fornu^r,  he  was  not  in  agreement  with  his 
predecessor ;  in  the  latter  he  imitated  him.  In  fact,  both  of  them 
had  been  great  builders,  not  at  all  simply  from  personal  taste,  but 
by  a  rule  of  conduct  which  was  self-imposed,  which  they  perse- 
veringly  applied  and  on  which  the  nations  reckoned.  In  the 
dedication  of  an  Egyptian  temple  these  words  may  be  read:  ''For 
the  welfare  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  ....  and  for  the  success  of 
the  works  ordered  by  him."'  Xo  doubt  the  spectacle  of  this  un- 
ceasing activity  must  have  singularly  struck  their  minds,  since 
one  finds  an  echo  of  them  in  a  form  of  prayer  addressed  to  the 
gods    and  even  in  an  inscription  of  the  hierophant   of  Eleusis :    ''I, 

the    high   priestess,   have   initiated    the   master   of  the    world 

lie  who  has  poured  a  stream  of  gold  over  all  the  cities  of  the 
universe."  -  When  then  Eutropius  said  of  these  princes  that 
"they  covered  the  earth  with  their  buildings,"  this  writer  pointed 
out  a  grand  political  idea  and  not  a  puerile  satisfaction  of  vanity. 

III. — Administration. 


The   world   had   never   yet   known   a   like   state   of   prosperity. 
And  this  wealth,  created  by  industry  or  the  commerce  of  the  world, 

'  Lerroniie  {laser.  d'Eijifpto,  \o.  Ki)  takes  the  words  r<i  tpya  in  the  wide  sense  in  whicli  we 
use  tliem.  The  acts  of  Vespasmii,  quoted  in  vol.  iv.  p.  (W){j,  show  that  these  great  public  works 
formed  a  well-deterniiued  system  of  imperial  policy. 

'^  Villoison,  Mem.  tie  fAead.  des  i/mr.,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  .').'>0.  Tliis  is  a  translation  of  the  inscrip- 
tion (given  on  p.  101):  *' ^[other  of  Marciauus,  daughter  of  Demetrius,  I  .^hall  conceal  my 
name.  Separated  from  the  crowd  of  mortals,  since  the  moment  when  the  children  of  Cecrops 
nominated  me  to  he  high  ])rieste.=s  of  Ceres,  I  have  Imried  my  name  in  the  darkness  of  the 
profound  abyss  which  incloses  tht-  impenetrable  mysteries.  No,  it  is  not  tlu;  sons  of  the  Span  an 
Leda  whom  1  have  initiated,  nor  the  inventor  of  thoi^e  health-giving  remedies  which  triumph 
over  death,  nor  thai  valiant  Hercules  who  has  been  rescued  with  so  nuich  tod  from  the 
twelve  labours  imposed  on  liiin  by  Eurystheus.  I  have  initiated  the  sovereign  of  land  and  sea, 
him  whose  vast  empire  extends  over  so  many  nations:  him  who  has  poured  a  stream  of  gold 
over  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  and  principally  over  the  famous  land  of  I'ecrops  —  I  mean  the 
emperor  Hadrian."  She  did  not  wish  to  dividge  her  name,  because,  being  now  hierophant,  she 
had  only  her  official  title.     Thus  our  sisters  lose  their  family  name  on  entering  a  convent. 
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was  enjoyed  with  security ;  for  the  terrible  law  of  high  treason 
no  longer  menaced  the  heads  or  fortunes  of  the  rich,^  and  the 
officials  were  strictly  controlled.  (>iuit(^  recently  the  senate-house 
had  resounded  with  accusa- 
tions which  deputies  from 
Bietica,  Africa,  and  Bithynia 
had  come  to  bring  before 
the  senate  in  the  early 
years  of  Trajan's  reign. 
Monstrous  instances  of  waste 
had  been  met  with  again, 
the  liberty,  even  the  life 
of  Roman  knights  sold  at 
a  price.  With  a  prince 
who  three  or  four  times 
made  the  circuit  of  the 
Em})ire,  and  who,  in  each 
province,  stayed  long  enough 
to  understand  everything, 
with  the  desire  to  know 
all,  such  charges  became  no 
longer  possible. 

Some  executions  how- 
ever had  taken  place;  some 
provincial  governors  and 
treasury  ofhcers  or  procura- 
tors had  been  condemned.  • 
When  the  victims  of  these 
unfaithful  magistrates  were 
silent    from    fear,    Uadiian    himself    called    forth    accusers.^ 

It  is  much  better  to  prevent  than  to  cure.  Hadrian  marked 
out  for  the  governors  of  provinces  sonu^  unchangeable  rules.  The 
laws,   the    edicts,    the    senatus-consulta,   the    rescripts    of   the  princes 

^  Mdje^tntis  criviina  no7i  admisit  (Spart.,  Iladr,,  17). 

^Mutilated  statue,  found  in  Crete  and  conveyed  to  the  museum  of  the  Old  Seraglio  at 
Constantinople  since  1^70.     Gazette  archeoL,  l^^SO,  pi.  0. 

^  Cinumiens  pronnciaii  proeuratorex  et  pnesides  pro  factis  mpplicio  ad  feed,  da  severe  ut 
aeeimitores per  ae  crederetiir  immittere  (Spart.,  Iladr.,  L'J).  See  in  the  l)iye,st,\xxix.  4,  §  1,  the 
rescript  on  tlie  commodities  which  the  governors  caused  to  be  bought  for  their  uae. 


Hadrian  lreadin<{-  a   Prisoner  under   Foot.* 
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formed  a  mass  of  decisions  often  contradictory,  some  of  which 
besides  ai)plied  only  to  particular  cases  or  to  certain  provinces.  By 
the  emperor's  order,  the  prietor  Salvias  Julianus,  one  of  the  juris- 
consults whose  works  have  been  useful  to  the  editors  of  the 
Pandects  as  much  as  those  of  Papinian,  brought  together  the 
ancient  praetorian  edicts  and  all  the  labours  expended  on  the  Lex 
Annuiiy  which  the  prietors  had  for  a  long  time  transnutted  with 
scarcely  any  change ;  he  consolidated  the  provisions  which  formed, 
under  the  already  ancient  title  of  the  Perpetual  Edict,  a  sort  of  code 
of  prietorian  jurisdiction  and  a  general  form  of  procedure.  Hadrian 
promoted  a  senatus-cimsultum  which,  in  the  year  iol,  gave  the 
force  of  law  to  this  new  l*t'r[)etual  Edict.  The  praetors,  governors 
of  provinces,  and  all  the  magistrates  charged  with  the  administration 
of  justice  had  to  conform  to  it,  not  forgetting  to  add,  for  nc^w  points 
which  might  happen  to  crop  up,  formal  iides  and  accessory  artieU^s 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  legislative  work  whose  authority  the 
senate  and  prince  had  just  sanctioned.  It  was  law  [)ut  in  the 
place  of  the  arbitrary,  a  real  bcuutit  for  the.  provinces,  aud  the 
first  edition  of  that  grand  work  which  has  become  the  corpus  of 
Eoman  Law.' 

Hadrian  had  no  intention  of  stopping,  by  this  step  in  erxlifi- 
cation,  as  has  hapjx'ued  at  other  times  and  in  other  countries, 
juridical  deveh)pment.  wliidi  had  made  so  brilliant  a  start. '^  (Jn 
the  contrary,  he  encouraged  the  studies  of  the  pnulentes^  l>y  con- 
tinuing in  a  rescript  the  authority  of  their  oflicial  replies,  to 
whicli  he  gave  the  force  of  law  when  th(^y  were  unanimous.^ 

llis  good  [lolicy  enabled  the  prince,  witliout  burdening  the 
peojiles,  to  adorn  the  cities,  pension  literary  men  and  artists, 
relieve  the  provincials  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  imperial  post, 
and    increase    the    assistance    granted    by    Trajan    tu    poor    children.' 

^  Godef roy  ( Ct»(/,  r^eo^i.,  prol.  p.  2S.3)  considera  that  the  Perpetual  I-xlicr  of  .luhaiius  has 
been  the  source  of  all  the  Uoniau  law  as  far  as  the  publication  of  the  Code  of  Theodosius  II. 
This  is  also  the  opinion  of  IJach  ( Hist.  Jur.  rom.,  pp.  404  442). 

^  .lulius  C'elsus,  Xeratius  Priscus,  were  his  contemporaries.  I  have  just  spoken  of  Salvias 
Julianas. 

■'  iSententife  eorum  (juibas  pennissum  est  Jura  condere  .  ...  si  in  unum  ....  concunant 
,  ...  id  Ipifis  vicem  obtinet  (Gaius,  i,  ()7). 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  789.  He  decided  that  the  allowance  for  maintenance,  left  by  will  to  an 
infant  till  the  age  of  puberty,  should  be  continutil,  to  boys  till  eighteen,  to  girls  till  fourteen. 
i^Diyest,  xx.\iv.  i.  14.)     As  regards  posts,  before  Hadrian's  time  the  cities  were  obliged  to  keep 


But  if  he  desired  that  the  State  should  succour  misery  and  mis- 
fortune he  did  not  intend  that  the  tax-payer  should  make  con- 
tributions to  himself  at  the  cost  of  the  public  treasury.  Some 
months  after  his  accession  he  had  burnt  all  the  debts  to  the 
treasury  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  which  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  about  200,000,000  francs.^  Such  a  high  figure  of  arrears 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  administration  of  the  finances 
had  been  badly  conducted  or  that  Trajan's  wars  had  involved  the 
people  and  the  provinces  in  debt.  In  order  to  prevent  the  return 
of  such  abuses  Hadrian  created  a  new  office,  that  of  fiscal  advocate, 
who  was,  as  regards  the  financial  interests  of  the  State,  what  our 
public  minister  is  for  the  interests  of  society  and  respect  of  tlie 
law.  In  each  province  the  fiscal  advocate  souglit  out  those  who 
unjustly  retained  revenue  or  domain  property,  and  prosecuted  them 
before  the  procurator  of  the  prince  or  at  the  governor's  tribunid. 
Ikit  one  may  rest  assured  that  if  this  new  officer  showed  diligence 
in  llis  duties  he  did  not  use  harshness,  for  he  would  have  acted 
against  the  wishes  of  the  prince  who  refused  the  heritages  of 
citizens  having  families,''^  who  left  to  the  children  of  those  con- 
demned to  ccmfiscation  a  part  of  the  paternal  fortune,^  sometimes 
the  whole,  while  saying  these  words,  still  to  be  read  in  the  Digest: ' 
'*T  like  better  to  enrich  the  State  witli  men  than  with  money."  It 
was  on  the  part  ui  Hadrian  a  gt'uerous  intelligent  protest  against 
the  practice  of  confiscation  which  wx^  have  taken  seventeen  centuries 
to  abolish. 

A  considerable  amount  of  reform  is  referable  to  Hadrian  :  he 
is  even  supposed  to  have  ended  the  hypocrisy  of  the  im])erial 
government    by    frankly    constituting    the    monarchy,    and    Aurelius 

provided  with  the  necessary  stores  the  stations,  marisiones,  established  on  their  territory,  and 
they  were  obliged  t<j  supply  tlie  official  traveller  with  horses  and  conveyances  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  diploma  or  travelling  permit  (this  regulation  still  exists  in  Russia).  Hadrian  seems 
to  have  substituted  lixed  contributions  for  contingent  payments;  Antoninus  diminished  this 
charge,  and  Severus,  perhaps,  made  the  treasury  bear  a  part  of  it ;  but  after  him  the  whole 
charge  fell  upon  the  municipalities.  The  cursus  puhlicm  served  the  government,  but  not 
private  persons.  In  proportion  as  its  importance  increased  the  expense  fell  more  heavily  on  the 
towns,  and  became  one  of  the  causes  of  their  misery.     Cf.  Hirschfeld,  op.  cit.,  p.  US. 

'  Orelli,  No.  805;  Eckhel,  vol.  vi.  p.  478;  and  Cohen,  vol.  ii.  pi.  vi.  No.  1,049.  A  coin 
represents  a  lictor  setting  fire  to  a  bundle  of  credit  notes. 

'Spart.,  lladr.,  18. 

^  The  twelfth  {id.,  ibid.).     Dositheus  (§  9)  says  the  tenth. 

*  Diffest,  xlviii.  L>0,  7,  §  3. 
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Victor  maintains  that  the  administrative  reorganization  which  he 
effected  was  still  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
except  some  changes  introduced  by  Constantino/  In  this  too 
positive  opinion  may  be  detected  the  persistent  remembrance  of 
Hadrian's  wisdom;  it  is  an  act  of  homage  done  to  the  prince  wlio 
more  than  any  one  strove  to  bring  order  into  every  branch  of 
the  State.  Not  that  he  performed  in  the  second  century  tlii^  work 
of  the  fourth,  but  he  prepared  it.  In  this  matter  we  know  two 
important  facts :  he  reorganized  the  consiliuni  principis^  and  he 
deprived  of  tlic  offices  in  tlie  pahice  the  freedmen  who,  since 
Augustus,  and  especially  since  Claudius,  had  been  the  real  chiefs 
of  the  administration :  all  the  empcTor's  secretaries  were  taken 
from  the  equestrian  order.^  Xow  to  [>ut  into  offices  connected  with 
the  palace,  in  jdace  of  freedmen  who  were  blind  servants  of  their 
master,  Koman  kniglits  wlio  becanu*  fuuctiimaries  of  the  State,  and 
by  a  necessary  consequence  to  reorganize  the  branches  of  the 
government  service,  was,  in  fact,  to  turn  the  ]n'ince's  house, 
hitherto  little  different  from  the  house  of  a  wealthv  individnal, 
into  great  jjublic  offices  of  administration. 

This  reform  led  to  another.  In  obstinatelv  livinc^  awav  from 
I^ome,  Hadrian  would  have  paralyzed  the  course  of  public  affairs 
had  he  not  made  liimself  present,  as  it  were,  in  hi<  capital  V»y  a 
government  council  invested  with  h^i^al  authority.  Augustus  liad 
constituted  a  privy  council  which,  it'  Dion  has  not  transferred  to 
the  conunencement  of  the  Em[)ire  what  existed  under  his  own 
eyes,  was  already  invested  with  extensive  powers.'*  Uut  this  council 
does  not  seem  to  have  survived  the  first  emperor,  at  least,  in  the 
form  that  the  latter  had  <'iven  it.  Its  actitm  is  in  no  wav  to  be 
perceived,    and    what    remained    of    it    was    only    an    accidental    and 


^  OJUcia  sane  puhlica  et  palatina,  nee  no7i  militice  in  earn  formam  statuit,  qme,  pauci.f  per 
Constantinian  ivimutatis,  hodie  pei'Meverant  (Kpit.,  xiv.)- 

^  Ah  epistulis  et  a  lihidlis  primus  equites  Romanos  habuit  (Spart.,  Hadr.,  22).  Vitt'llius 
bad  already  intrusted  the  offices  belonging  to  the  pahice  to  knights.  (Tac,  Hint.,  i.  AS; 
Ministeria  principafus  per  libertos  ayi  solita  in  equites  Itomanos  dispimit.  Cf.  I'hitarch,  Otho, 
0.)  Doniitian  had  done  the  same  (Suet.,  l>t»m.,  7) ;  an  ilhistrious  Roman  kniglit,  wlio  was 
decorated  with  pra3torian  insignia  and  made  prefect  of  the  Vigiles,  Titinius  L'apito  ( IMiny, 
r'pist.,\.  17;  V.  8;  viii.  12),  was  ab  epistulis  under  this  prince,  under  Xerva  and  Trajan 
(Kellermann,  FiV///.,  No.  7).  But  this  was  exceptional;  the  rule  referred  to  by  Spart ian  was 
only  established  by  Hadrian.  See  Borghesi,  vol.  v.  pp.  14  et  seq.,  and  llirschfeld,  pp.  215,  257, 
200. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  726. 
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changing  reunion  formed  by  chance  from  imperial  friendships. 
Hadrian  constituted  it  afresh  by  askhig  the  senators  to  give  their 
ap})robation  to  the  appointments  wliich  he  made  of  persons  of 
weight,  as  famous  jurisconsults,  knights,  praetors,  even  consuls. 
Th(i  choice  of  the  emperor  and  the  sanction  of  the  senate  gave  to 
these  functions,  till  then  of  a  private  nature,  or  at  least  indeter- 
minate, the  character  of  a  kind  of  permanent  magistracy.  The 
questions  discussed  in  the  committees 
which  he  had  latelv  reori^anized  came 
before  this  council  and  there  received  their 
solution.'  The  emperor  was  able  there- 
fore, without  dis(piietude,  to  traverse  the 
world  and  sec^k  at  Athens  or  in  Eu^ypt 
milder  winters,  in  Gaul  or  lllyricum  less 
scorching  summers;  the  Tatres  had  placed 
in  his  hands  as  it  were  a  second  abdica- 
tion, and   in   his  absence,  the  members    of  Coincommemoiative  of  Ha.iiian's 

4.-U       _  •  •!  ^    '  It  ^  Vovatfe  to  Greece.^ 

the  governing  council,  supplying  the  i)la('e  ' 

of  the  senate,  if  necHlful,  by  the  delegation  of  power  whieli  thev 
had  received  and  tln^  place  of  the  emperor  whose  eoniidence  they 
enjoyed,  assured  the  despatch  of  affairs,  the  traiKpiillity  of  Kome, 
and  the  safety  of  the  prince.  It  was  not  a  ministry,  for  the 
I^omans  disliked,  as  did  our  ancient  kings,  any  partition  of  powers; 
but  when  men  like  8alvius  Julianus,  Ulpian.  Tapinian,  or  Taulus, 
sat  at  the  consiUum^  a  minister  of  justice  might  be  ccmsidered  as 
present  there.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  astonishing  that  the 
begiiniing  of  tlu^  monarchical  transformaticm,  eifected  under 
DiocletiaTi.  has  l)een  carried  back  to  th(»  period  when  the  freedmen 
were    put    into    the    shade,    the    knights    admitted    into    the    central 


^   ....  in  consilio  hahuxt  non  arnicas  aut  comites  sobmu  sed  jurisrousultos  aliosquo,  quos 

tamen  senatw9  omtiis  prohassef  (Sp.irt.,  Hadr.,  18) Adhihitis  in  consilio  sm  consulibus dfque 

prtetoribus  et  optimis  sniatoribus  {ibid.,  22).  .  .  .  'KHKaZt  fitrd  rwv  7r,owru>v  (Dion,  Ixix.  7).  The 
members  of  this  council  were  divided  into  two  clas.ses  :  conciliarcs  et  adsumjiti  in  concilium,  as 
we  Imve  titular  councillors  of  state  and  members  of  the  council  or  auditors.  They  were 
ap])ointed  from  ()0.(K)0  .sestertii  up  to  200.000,  and  the  diflFerence  of  the  salary  marked  that  of 
rank.  See  Wilmaima,  No.  1,2S(>;  this  inscription,  being  accented,  belongs,  at  latest,  to  tjje 
end  of  the  second  century,  and  as  it  gives  tlie  empenu*  the  titles  of  pirn  aiul  foli.r,  which 
Comm(Hlus  was  the  first  to  bear,  it  is  posterior  to  the  year  1^0.     (  Kcklud.  vol.  vii.  p.  I'i5). 

^TOIC  AXAIOIC  ANKHHKKN.  Mercury  naked,  standing,  holding  the  caduceus ;  in  front, 
a  boundarv  stone.     Bronze  coin. 
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administration,  the  senators,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  into  the 
effective  government  of  the  Empire. 

The  supreme  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  intrusted,  in  Italy, 
to  four  consulars  and  the  multiplication  of  curators  foretold  tlie 
approach  of  the  time  when  ancient  rights  and  old  privileges  will 
disappear  before  equality  produced  by  obedience.  Marcus  Aurelius 
will  replace  Hadrian's  consulars  by  juridici^^  magistrates  of  less 
dignity,  invested  solely  with  civil  jurisdiction;  but  he  will  give 
thu  criminal  jurisdiction  to  the  prefect  of  the  city  in  the  suburban 
region  (as  far  as  the  hundredth  milestone)  and  to  the  prefect  of 
the  pra'torium  in  the  rest  of  Italy."  In  this  way,  out  of  respect 
for  this  old  territory  which  hud  borne  the  brave  populations  from 
which  liome  had  formed  her  legions,  Avhile  giving  it  the  condition 
of  the  provinces,  the  application  to  it  of  that  name  w^as 
avoided. 

Hadrian's  journeys  made  no  change  in  this  order:  the 
imperial  post  brought  quickly  to  him  the  opinion  of  his  council. 
Besides,  he  took  with  him  a  part  of  those  who  composed  it,  so 
that  the  government  followed  him  in  his  wanderings.  '^  Rome," 
says  Herodian,  "is  where  the  emperor  is."^ 

I  omit  a  nuuiber  of  uniuijjortant  reforms.  Hadrian  had  a 
passion  for  regulating  everything,  just  as  lu;  had  for  knowing 
everything,  even  family  secrets.  His  police,  which  by  reason  of 
his  constant  travelling  he  must  have  made  very  active,  listened  at 
the  doors,  looked  into  the  interior  of  houses,  and  read,  over  her 
shoulder,  the  letter  which  a  wife  was  writing  to  her  husband,  not, 
like  Tiberius,  from  suspicion,  but  like  Louis  XV.,  to  iind  amuse- 
ment and   fun.      If   he  multiplied  edicts  respecting  dress,  carriages, 

^  Oil  the  jurtdici,  see  Mommsen  in  the  Gromattci  veteres,  edit.  Laclimann,  vol,  ii.  pp.  102 
et  seq. 

'  The  prefect  of  the  prsetoriuni  incontestiihly  liad  this  right  under  Severus;  it  is  prohahle, 
but  not  positive,  that  it  was  Marcus  Aurelius  who  gave  it  him.  IIo  renewed  the  old  interdict 
against  commerce  by  the  senators.  (Dion,  Iviii.  16.)  As  to  the  right  of  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
it  is  noted  in  the  Digest,  i.  \'2,\  pr.  and  §  4, 

'  Ambulatorium  senatum,  says  Haubold  {de  Consist.  )>nncipum  Rom.).  Ci.  Papinian  in  the 
Digest,  xwn.  i.  30 :  .  .  .  .  honoi'  delatiis  (in  consilium  adsumpto)  Jinem  certi  temj^ris  nee  loci 
kahet.  'ETTti  rt  i)  'Vw^r)  ottov  ttot  dv  6  fiamXtvg  y  (Hero<l.,  i.  ii).  It  is  probabh'  that  to  Hadrian 
is  due  the  enlargement  of  the  jus  Latii,  the  difference  of  which  a  new  reading  of  the  palimpsest 
of  Gains  has  well  pointed  out.  In  the  cities  which  had  the  Minus  Latium,  the  magistrates 
alone  could  acquire  the  Roman  citizenship;  in  those  which  had  the  Majus  Latium,  all  the 
decurions  obtained  this  privilege. 
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baths,  materials  from  demolished  buildings,^  burials  which  he  inter- 
dicted in  the  interior  of  cities,'^  etc.,  he  also  made  edicts  to  close  the 
ergastula^  in  which  so  many  slaves,  even  so  many  free  men,  carried 
ofE  by  surprise,  were  detained  and  tortured ;  for  depriving  masters 
of  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  their  human  beasts  of 
burden  and  for  protecting  them  against  their  cruelty,'  for  inter- 
dicting them,  unless  by  a  magistrate's  order,  from  an  infamous 
speculation — the  sale  of  these  unfortunates,  both  men  and  women, 
to  the  proprietor  of  a  brothel  or  school  of  gladiators ;  to 
prohibit  putting  indiscriminately  to  torture  all  the  slaves  of  an 
assassinated  master,  even  those  who  had  not  been  within  sight 
or  hearing,  and  who  consequently  had  not  been  able  to  render 
liii!i  help.  A  matron  cruelly  treated  her  women-attendants;  he 
cond(Mnned  her  to  five  years'  banishment.^  The  human  sacrifices 
to  Carthaginian  Baal  continued ;  he  again  proscribed  them.'* 
Lastly,  employing  logic  in  the  service  of  humanity,  he  decided 
that  the  woman  who  might  have  been  free  at  any  time  during 
pregnancy  would  of  necessity  give  birth  to  a  free  infant,*^  and 
that  this  child  should  be  by  birtli  Roman  if  its  parents, 
peregrini  at  the  time  of  conception,  should  have  obtained  the 
freedom  of  the  city  before  its  birth.'  In  this  way  he  ameliorated 
the  condition  of  woman,  allowed  her  to  make  a  will,^  and  recog- 
nize h1  in  lior  who  had  the  Jus  friinn  liber onim  the  right  of 
recovering  tlu^  estate  of  her  children  who  died  intestate.'*  We 
have    seen    Trajan  restraining   the    rights   of    the  patria  potestas ;  ^^ 

'  See  the  ynrmofro  of  M.  logger  on  the  Scndtus-ronstilte  contre  les  indust ricls  qui  spendcnt 
sur  la  demolition  dcs  edijkes,  1872. 

^  Digest,  xlvii.  12,  .*i,  §  o.     The  Twelve  Tables  had  forbidden  it  at  Rome. 

'  It  was  a  modification  of  the  senatus-consultum  Silanian  ( 10  a.d.)  but  the  principal  article 
of  which  contiimed  in  force,  for  Modestinus  says,  in  the  Digest,  xxix.  5,  IS,  that  the  slave  who, 
if  able  to  afford  help  to  his  master, did  not  do8o,ouglit  to  be  punished  with  death.  Cf.  Paulus, 
Sent.,  iii.  4,  and  Wallon,  Hist,  de  Cesclavage,  vol.  iii.  p.  60. 

•  Digest,  i.  6,  2. 

•  See  vol.  iv.  p.  20,  n.  1. 

•  Digest,  i.  5,  18.  This  decision  of  Hadrian  has  become  the  teaching  of  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian. 

'  Tfaius,  i.  §§  77  and  92.  He  likewise  decided  that  a  child  born  of  a  Iloman  mother  and 
Latin  father  should  be  Roman.     (Id.,  i.  §§  80  and  80.) 

'  De  feminarum  testamentis  (Gains,  i,  §  11')). 

'  .  .  .  .  Licet  ea  in 2)otestate pore?itis  esset  {V\]min,  Frag.,  \x\'i.  f^).  This  rigl it  was  recog- 
nized in  the  freedwoman  only  when  she  had  four  children.  Cf.  in  the  Digest,  xxxviii.  17,  the 
senatus-consultum  Terlullianmn. 

*•*  See  Hist,  des  liomains,  vol.  iv.  p.  787. 
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a  decision  of  Hadrian,  given  in  a  partinilar  case,  prepared  however 
the  ruin  of  the  father's  authority  so  far  as  lie  was  a  judge  in  liis 
own  home.  A  son  had  commerce  with  his  stepmotlier  ;  the  fatlicr 
enticed  him  to  the  cliase  and  then  killed  him.  The  prince  con- 
demned him  to  transportation,  not  for  having  made  use  of  the 
ancient  rights  of  paternal  authority,  but  for  having  acted  as  a 
brigand  in  the  woods. ^ 

An  inscription  cites  a  law  of  Hadrian  on  the  colon'i ; 
unfortunatelv  it  is  lost.  But  this  simple  reference  proves  the  clear- 
sightedness  of  the  prince  who  regulated  a  new  condition  of  the 
rural  popuhitions,  destined  by  degrees  to  replace  the  ancient 
servitude.- 

Here  are  edicts  and  sentences  wliich  would  serve  as  excuse 
for  many  eccentricities.  Never  had  a  similar  and  more  generous 
effort  been  made  by  the  legislator  to  diminish  llie  plague  of 
slavery,  a  purulent  sore  ^^'hich  threatened  social  life.  Iladriairs 
legislation  conducts  us  to  the  transformation  which  the  ancient 
form  of  servitude  is  to  undergo:  a  large  number  of  slaves  will 
soon  be  rural  peasants  [colon I). 

At  Eome,  much  simplicity  of  life  and  dignity  of  bearing, 
although  he  utterly  repudiated  those  who  wished  to  envelop  it 
with  indolence,  using  as  a  pretext  the  majesty  of  rank :  and  if 
Antinous  had  had  any  successors,  vice  at  least  avoided  shocking 
public  modesty.  In  the  palace,  the  slaves  and  fnuMbnen  kept 
in  the  shade;  no  wine  on  the  table,  but  repasts  seasoned  with 
varied  conversation,  interesting  hntures,  or  scenic  representations. 
Eeceptions  took  place  on  fte  days ;  ordinarily  calm  and  silence 
prevailed  in  the  imperial  n^sidence.  Yet  there  was  no  affectation 
of  austerity  ;  he  shared  in  the  pleasures  of  his  friends  as  well 
as  in  their  griefs;  he  hunted  with  them  and  visited  them  in 
their  illness  without  pcn'initting  them  to  abuse  his  affection  <»r 
acquire  from  it  a  credit  from  which  they  might  gain  advantage*, 
*^  as  had  been  eustoinary  for  Ca^sarians  and  the  entourarjr  of  the 
emperors    to    do.-'  ^     In    public,  as   his   retinue,    the    most   respected 


*  .  .  .  .   Quod  latronis  maf/is  quam  pat ru  jure  etan  interfecit :   nam  patria  potestas   in 
2)ietnte  debet,  tion  ntrocitate  consistere  {Dif/est,  xlviii.  J>,  i")). 

^  The  question  of  the  colonial  system  is  discussed  in  cliap.  Ixxxii.  §  4. 
^  Dion,  Ixix.  7. 
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citizens,  and  no  advances  made  to  the  crowd  in  order  to  draw 
from  it  those  acclamations  so  easily  obtained  and  which  so 
often  deceive  those  who  receive  them.  When  he  returned  from 
the  Forum  or  senate  it  was  in  a  litter,  so  that  he  might  not 
be  followed.^ 

Until  his  death  he  had  the  same  consideration  for  the 
senators.  Did  foreign  ambassadors  arrive,  he  himself  presented 
them  to  the  senate,  made  known  their  demands,  took  the  advice 
of  each,  and  after  having  received  the  votes,  summed  up  the 
reply  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  majority.  With  tin* 
people  he  was  as  with  the  soldic^rs,  rather  severe  than  affable.'^ 
One  day  during  the  games  he  was  urgently  asked  a  favour'^ 
which  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  grant  ;  he  refusc^l  it,  and, 
all  the  assembly  crying  out,  he  ordered  the  herald  to  proclaim 
silence  and  that  the  games  should  proceed.  Another  time  the 
peoide  pressed  him  with  great  clamour  to  set  at  liberty  a 
charioteer.  Il(^  wrote  on  his  tablets:  '^The  dignity  of  the  IJoman 
people  does  not  permit  it  to  ask  to  set  free  another's  slave  nor 
to  compel  {]{{)  owner  himself  to  set  him  free ; "  and  he  thi-ew 
these  tablets  into  the  crowd.  At  other  times  he  avoided  an 
importunate  request  by  a  witticism.  A  suppliant,  whose  hair 
was  growing  white  and  who  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  some 
favour,  appeared  again  some  time  after  with  his  hair  (ly(nl  and 
askc^d  for  the  same  situation  :  ''  l^ut  I  have  alreadv  refnsed  vour 
father,''  said  the  prince. 

He  liked,  as  we  have  said,  to  administer  justice,  and  above 
all,  to  do  it  ;  when  he  was  seated  on  the  tribunal  he  was 
surrounded,  *'  not  bv  his  friends  or  bv  his  intimates,  but  bv  the 
wisest  jurisconsults,  better  than  whom  the  senate  itself  would 
not  have  been  able  to  choose,  as  eJulius  Celsius,  Salvius  Julianas, 
Xeratius  Priscus."^  Dion,  who  is  not  favourable  towards  him,  vet 
remarks  that  he  never  unjustly  deprived  any  one  of  his  goods; 
and  the  historian  adds,  with  a  iiaivcte  which  is  unfortunately  a 
just  estimate   of   certain  characters  :   ''He    was  not  at  all  passionate, 


'  Omnia  ad pn'rati  hotni/tis  mod um  fecit  (Spart,,  Iladr.,9). 
"*  'EftfifuOujf;  ficiWop  Tj  9u)TnvTiKujQ  (Dion,  Ixix.  (5), 
'  '\(JXvpwQ  aiToivTi  Ti  [id.,  ibid.). 
Spart..  JIadr.,  18. 
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even  towards  the  nobodies  who  did  him  service  in  acting 
contrary  to  his  sentiments."  But  he  did  not  tolerate  that  the 
judges  should  violate  the  law  ;  and  his  vigilance,  and  that  by 
which  he  overawed  the  administration,  rendered  betrayals  of  trust 
very  difficult.^  lie  admitted  that  the  intention  and  not  the  fact 
constituted  the  guilt,  and  if,  in  it,  the  man  has  shown  bad 
morals,  the  prince  knew  how  to  recompense  good  morals  by 
refusing  to  punish  the  murderer  of  an  individual  who  had 
committed  shameful  acts  of  violence  against  the  person  of  the 
accused  or  his  own  connections.^ 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  grammarian  Dositheus,  who  has 
prescryed  some  of  Hadrian's  letters  and  sentences^  should  have  been 
only  a  schoolmaster,  selecting  by  chance  examples  which  he  set 
before  his  scholars.  Better  chosen  and  more  numerous,  these  frag- 
ments would  have  allowed  us  to  lift  a  corner  of  the  veil  which 
hides  the  customary  life  of  the  i)rince.  Such  as  they  are,  they 
show  him  adininisteriiig  justice  or  giving  advice  to  all  comers  in 
the  vestibule  of  his  palace,*'  just  as  the  Eastern  kings  and  sheiks 
do  at  the  gates  of  their  city;  and  in  spite  of  tlu^r  insignificance, 
they  help  us  to  seize  the  true  character  of  this  imperial 
magistracy,  composed  of  well-dctcrmiued  prerogatives  dcTived 
from  ancient  republican  otlices  and  from  the  indefinite  powers  of 
patriarchal  authority. 

A  man  wished  to  enter  the  army.  ^' Where  do  you  want 
to  serve  ? "  ''In  the  prsetorium."  ''But  what  is  your  height?" 
"Five  feet  and  a  half."  "Enter  tlie  city  cohorts,  and  if  you 
are  a  good  soldier,  you  will  be  able  in  the  third  year  to  be 
passed  into  the  pnetorians."     (§  2.) 

An  old  soldier  goes  to  the  palace.  "My  sons,  my  lord, 
have  been  taken  for  the  militia."  "Yery  good."  "But  they 
are  very  ignorant ;  I  am  therefore  afraid  they  will  not  act 
according  to  the  regulations  and  that  they  will  leave  me  in 
misery."     "  Why    do    you   fear    that  ?     An^    wo    not    in   a    state    of 

'  Dejudicibus  omnibus  semper  cuncta  scrutando  tamdiu  requisivit  quamdiu  verinn   inveniret 
(Spart.,  ibid.,  21). 

^  Eum  qui  stuprum  sihi  vel  suis  per  vim  in/erentrm  occidif,  dimittendum  {Digest,  xlviii. 

8,  1,  §  5). 

'  Some  of  the  requests  addressed  to  the  prince  were  made  by  writing,  per  libello^ :    others, 

viid  voce. 


peace  ?  Their  time  in  the  militia  will  pass  ])eac(^ably."  "  Allow 
me,  my  lord,  to  follow  them  in  the  capacity  of  servant."  "  By 
tlic  gods,  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  not  fit  that  you  should 
be  your  sons'  valet ;  but  take  this  vine  twig.  I  make  a 
centurion  of  you."'     (§  13.) 

Another  day  he  condemns  a  son  to  keep  his  old  infirm 
fatlicr,  a  guardian  to  furnish  his  ward  w^ith  board.  A  man  and 
a  woman  who  had  not  contracted  a  propi^r  marriage,  that  is,  a 
lawful  one,  raised  a  dispute  about  a  chibl  in  order  to  get  its 
share  in  the  public  distributions.  Tlu;  emperor  ordmvd  the  child 
to  appear.  "With  whom  do  you  live?"  "With  my  mother." 
Then  tin*  prince,  turning  to  th(^  man,  said  :  "  Rascal  !  give  up  this 
congiarium  which  does  not  belong  to  you."     (§  11.) 

While  li(^  was  assisting  at  the  distributicm  of  what  we  should 
call  tickets  for  bread,  a  woman  cried  out :  "  I  beg  of  you,  my 
lord,  to  order  them  to  give  me  a  part  of  my  son's  congiarium  as 
he  has  deserted  me."  The  son  was  present.  "  I,  my  lord,  don't 
acknowledge  her  to  be  my  mother."  "  Well  tlu^n,  if  you  insist, 
I  shall   no   longer  recognize  you  as  a  citizen."     (i^  14.) 

A  citizen  declares  that  he  possesses  the  equestrian  qualifi- 
cation and  that  he  had  solicited  the  concession  of  the  horse  of 
lumour  [eqiuint  puhlicumy  but  could  not  obtain  it  because  oi"  an 
accusation  brought  against  him.  "  The  man  who  demands  the 
hors(»  of  honour  ought  to  be  free  from  all  reproach ;  prove  that 
your  life  is  without  stain."     (§   G.) 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  of  importance  as  regards  law 
01'  histor) .  Yet,  if  Tacitus  had  read  the  fragments  of  Dositheus 
he  would  not  have  made  Tiberius's  presence  in  the  tribunals  a 
reproach  to  him.  The  (^nperor  was  a  military  chief,  Impcrator^ 
but  he  belonged  als(j  to  that  age  in  wlii(;h  society  above  all 
saw  in  the  prince  a  justiciary  like  Solomon  or  St.  Louis.  In 
the  hands  of  a  wise  man  this  facultv  of  "  administc^-ing  law," 
eowJerc  jura,,  at  every  turn  and  on  every  question  has  no  incon- 
venience ;     in     the     hands     of    a     debauchee,    a    violent     man,     or 

'  There  were  in  each  l»'f>-ion  sixty  pfrades  of  cfMitiirions,  all  of  different  rank. 

-  An  old  «'xpreasion,  which  simply  means  tlie  inscription  on  the  official  list  of  the  knif^hts 
Imvinir  the  ri^dit  in  the  cerrmony  to  take  ]»art  in  the  trnnsrectio.  The  knig-ht  equo  jnildico  had 
first  of  all  the  «'qne8trian  qnalification  ^nven  hy  the  fortime  and  rank  which  thepul»lic  anthoritv 
assi^riic.l  him.     Now  this  rank  w.?s  necessary  for  rcacliing  the  highest  offices. 
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a  fool,  it  has  boon  already,  and  will  booome  again,  a  torriblo 
matter.  Hadrian  fortimatoly  bolom^jod  to  the  eatcfjorv  of  wise* 
men. 

Sucli  a  prince  d(»sorved  to  be  well  s(U'ved,  and  so  ho  was, 
becanso  ho  had  the  ([uality  which  in  a  prince  can  take  the 
place  of  all  the  rest  :  ho  knew  how^  to  find  oat  nsoful  men 
and  to  give  thorn  thos(;  dntios  which  tliov  were  best  able  to 
fnlfil.  ]]ut  the  writc^rs  who  have  preserved  so  fow  things  about 
the  emperor  tell  us  nothing  of  his  li(Mitonants.  lie  had  such, 
however,  as  were  worthy  of  ancient  times.  Thus  Man.'ius  Turbo, 
his  best  general,  who  became  prefect  of  the  priotoriuiii,  astonished 
the  effeminate  grandoos  of  Konu^  by  his  activity  and  austere 
life,  lie  i)assed  the  whole  day  in  working  at  the  palace  and 
often  returned  to  the  prinoo  in  the  middh^  of  the  night.  Xever 
was  ho  seen,  even  when  ill,  to  shut  himself  up  iu  \n>  house, 
and  Hadrian,  pressing  him  to  take  some  repose,  ho  answorcMl  it 
the  words  of  Vi\Npasian :  '*  A  prefect  of  the  pnetorium  ought 
to  die  standini?."  ' 

Sulpicius  Similis  was  another  severe  guardian  of  discipline. 
Trajan  having  summoned  him  to  his  tout— a  simple  centurion, 
before  the  tribunes— he  said  to  the  prince  :  "  It  is  a  shame,  Ciesar, 
that  thou  shouldest  converse  with  a  centurion  whilst  ihc  tribunes 
are  standing  at  thy  door  and  waiting.''  He  took,  in  spite  nf  him- 
self, the  command  of  the  pnetorium.  retired  from  ii  as  soon  as 
he  was  able,  passed  iu  the  country  the  rest  of  his  life,  seven 
years,  and  caused  to  bo  inscribed  on  his  tend).  "  IltM'o  lies 
Similis,   who  existed  seventy-six  years  and  lived  seven.'*  '" 

The  conqueror  of  the  Jews,  Julius  Severus,  a  m:in  l^nli  of 
authority  but  at  the  same  time  of  justice,  had  gained  such  renown 
in  his  government  of  Jiithynia  that,  more  than  a  century  after, 
his  name  was  still  vem^rated  there.  Arrian  is  another  proof  <»f 
the  suitableness  of  Hadrian's  selections.  A  distinguisluHl  writer, 
an  exact  historian,  a  good  general,  and  a  skilful,  provident  chief  of 
a  frontier  province,  ho  nun'ited  his  prince's  esteem  and  he  gained 
that  of  posterity. 

Yet    Hadrian    has    been    reproached     with     base    jealousy     and 

^  Dion,  Ixix.  18. 
-  Id.,  l.vix.  li). 


cruelty ;  but  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  source  of  these 
rei)roaches.  During  his  unceasing  travels  he  hnl  thi^  govornnumt 
about  with  him  along  all  tlu^  high  roads  of  the  empire.  Formerly 
the  real  power  remainc^l  at  least  in  the  capital,  and  from  a 
distance  the  distinction  of  Pala- 
tine and  sonat(^-house  was  hardly 
seen.  AVitli  Hadrian  the  illusion 
was  no  longer  possible.  AVhat 
then  were  the  idlers  of  Home 
doing,  the  old  politicians  out  of 
office,  the  young  elegants  with- 
out war,  without  commands  ob- 
tained '^before  their  first  beard?'" 
What  were  they  saying  under  the 
porticoes  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
along  the  Via  Sacra,  and  in  all 
the  patrician  houses?  "  That  the 
Tira'culus  was  moreover  a  little 
mind  ;  that  this  ^jrovincial  found 
pleasure  in  those  of  his  own 
sort ;  -  that  this  great  lover  of 
peace  Avas  afraid  of  war.  He  was 
not  rein'oachod  for  his  vices,  for 
they  wore  those  common  to  idl, 
nor  yet  for  his  cruelty,  since 
no  one  saw  any  exeouticms ;  but 
it  was  insinuated  that  he  greatly 
desired  some  victims,  and  his 
caprices  wen*  exaggerated  ;  domestic 
(piarrels    between    himself    and    the 

sophists  in  his  e}ihn(r((;/('  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  State 
matters.  Finally,  as  his  nuirriagi^  had  boon  sterile,  they  attributed 
to  Sabina  abominable  proposals,  and  without  drawing  upon  the 
imagination  they  })ut  into  his  mouth  the  words  attributed 
already    to    There's    father :      ''Of   her   and    myself    there    can    only 


Tlio  Empress  Sabina  as  Venus  (iciiiirix. 


'  Nee  trihumnn  7im  plena  Imrha  faceret  (Spart.,  ILuh-.,  10). 
■^  In  e<)Ui)quii.<  etuim  humillimnnim  cirllis.'iimuji  fiiit  (Spart.,  ibid.,  '10). 
^  Statue  foun<l  at  the  Auf/nnleuin  of  Otricoli.     (Vatican.  Mum'c  Pio  (Hem.,  vol.  iii.  pi.  8). 
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be  born  a  monster  fatal  to  the  human  race."  It  would  not  do 
to  conspire  against  a  prince  who  possessed  the  personal  devotion 
of  thirty  legions.  So  this  happened  only  on  his  accession,  when 
he  was  thought  not  to  be  firmly  established,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  life,  when  it  was  thought  that  mind  and  hand  were 
grown  weak.^  But  they  indemnified  themselves  by  misrepre- 
sentations :  a  petty  war  of  Avhich  Antoninus  was  so  afraid  that 
he  dared  not,  during  his  whole  reign,  leave  Eome. 

N'ow,  the  gossips  greedily  listened  to  these  scandals  and 
gathered  them  for  others,  who  put  them  in  writing.  This  is  how 
we  find  tlunn  in  the  poor  histories  of  tliis  time— Spartian  nnd  Diem, 
especially  the  Dion  of  the  monk  Xiphilinus.  With  sucli  writers 
we  are  bound  to  give  no  consideraticm  to  vagiie  accusations,  or 
statements  without  proof,  when  they  are  contradictory  to  tlu^  i)rov(Ml 
character  of  men  or  to  well-known  events.  Thus  Dion,  attribut- 
ing to  jealousy  the  abandonment  of  Trajan's  ccmiiuests  and  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  gives  evid(mce  of  folly 
as  jjreat  as  when  he  makes  out  Hadrian  envious  of  the  dead,  even 
of  Homer,  and  as  healing  himself  of  his  first  attack  (►f  dropsy  'M)y 
reducing,  aided  by  magic  and  enchnntments,  the  water  whieli 
swelled  his  body."  Spartian  seriously  asserts  that  the  emi)er(>r 
*'had  such  a  deep  knowledge  of  astrology  that  he  wrot(^  down  on 
the  evening  before  the  calends  of  January  all  that  would  htqipen 
to  him  in  the  coming  year."  Later  on  he  charges  him  "with  the 
violence  of  his  natural  cruelty,"  rim  criuklitatls  ingcnita^  and  he 
adds :  idcirco  multa  pie  fecisse!^  To  admit  an  innate  criu^ty  which 
should  have  the  singular  effect  of  being  the  motive  of  good 
actions,  something  else  would  be  needed  besides  phrases  from 
which  nothing  comes  when  they  are  sifted.  We  have  had  too 
many  examples  of  this  unfortunate  mania  in  a  writer  of  g(*nius 
like  Tacitus,  to  accept  without  proofs  the  statements  of  authors  of 
the  decadence,  in  whom  the  critical  faculty  completely  fails  as  well 
as  the  taste  for  method  and  precision,  but  who,  in  exchange,  are 
alreadv  endowed  with  the  silliest  credulitv. 

We  read  in  Dion :   '^  His  jealousy   of  superior  talents  ruined  a 


great  number  of  people  and  caused  the  loss  of  some.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  he  sought  to  rid  himself  of  Favorinus  the  (iaul  and  of 
Dionysius  the  Alilesian." '  One  might  believe,  from  these  words, 
that  some  sad  accident  happened  to  tlies(^  two  men.  Now  Dionysius 
was  created  a  Homan  knight  and  Favorinus  died  full  of  years  in 
the  last  days  of  Antoninus.     (^ni<;ht   up  onee  by  the  prince  n^spect- 


The  I'iiijpreh.s  Sabina.'- 

ing  an  expression,  he  had  yielded  the  point  immediately,  and  his 
friends  rallying  him  for  having  given  in  so  qui(;kly,  he  had  replied: 
''You  will  never  persuade  me  that  the  most  learned  man  in 
the  universe  is  not  he  who  commands  thirty  legions."  It  would 
be  just  to  impute  this  expression  to  the  want  of  spirit  in  the 
so])hist;    it    is   charged  to    the    prince,    who   is    thus    represented    as 


'  .  .  .   Qxiujn  animo  }tnntm  valeret,  idcircoque  (hspectiii  faheretur  (Aur.  Victor.,  de  C(eK.,  14). 
^  Iladr.,  10,  23.      See,  at  the  beginnin<^  of  tlie  fullowitifr  cliivpter,  tlie  ri<liruli)U3  story  toM 
by  Aur.  Victor  (f/e  Cces.,  14)  respecting  the  adoption  of  Antoninus. 


'  Ixix.  .3.     Spartian  8uy«,  on  the  contrary  (10),  that  Favorinus  surpassed  all  others  in  his 
friendship,  and  does  not  state  that  this  favour  liad  ceased. 

^  Bust  in  the  Capitol,  liall  «jf  the  Emperors,  No.  'S6.     The  dress  is  in  alabaster. 
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being  impiitient  of  the  slightest  contradiction.  They  tell  of  th(^  same 
personage  that  he  was  astonislied  at  tliree  things:  '*  That  a  (iaul, 
he  spoke  Greek;  an  eunuch,  he  had  been  charged  with  adultery; 
and,  lastly,  hated  by  the  emperor,  he  was  still  alive."  The  eunu(;h 
was  not  at  all  modest  in  boasting  of  having  been  the  object  of  an 
emperor ""s  hatred ;  and  if  he  preserved,  as  it  seems/  Antoninus's 
favour,  it  is  because  Hadrian  had  not  even  driven  liini  from  his 
court.  All  the  ill  perhaps  that  he  had  received  had  been  that  of 
seeing  himself  preferred  to  other  soi^hists.  Dionysius  of  Miletus, 
and  the  philosopher  lleliodorus  also  lost  their  credit ;  but  Epictetus 
kept  his,  and  Arrian,  his  disciple,  ''  was  taken  from  his  books "  J:o 
be  made  consul. 

We  know  that  Hadrian  was  fond  of  being  snrronnded  by  men 
of  letters  and  artists — a  race  sometimes  disputatious,  and  a  repub- 
lic full  of  storms,  because  their  vanity  is  always  easily  aroused. 
*' The  prince  can  give  thee  wealth  and  office,"  said  Dionysius  to 
Heliodorus,  whom  Hadrian  had  just  taken  as  secretary,  "but  he 
will  never  make  an  orator  of  thee."  That  a  wayward  mood 
possessed  liini  on  certain  days,  when  fatigued,  and  that  in  his  dis- 
putes with  them,  on  some  grammatical  or  philosophieal  point,  he 
may  have  reminded  them,  by  an  impi'rious  reply,  of  the  quality  of 
their  opponent,  would  not  be  astonishing.  He  was  fond  of  a 
laugh,  and  called  forth  dis})utes  in  which  he  gave  back  verse 
for  verse,  point  for  point,  without  sparing  his  opponent.-  One 
of  these  sophists^  claims  the  immunities  which  the  law  accords 
to  philosophers :  "  He,  a  philosopher,"  responds  Hadrian,  '^  what 
a  mistake  !"  and  he  refuses.  The  expression  was  hard  and  the 
behaviour  disobliging ;  but  from  a  word,  even  if  sharp,  to  an  axe- 
blow,  the  distance  is  great,  and  1  do  not  believe  that  it  had  been 
overleaped  by  the  prince  who  loved  literature  too  W(dl  to  ])ersecute 
its  representatives. 

"He  honoured  and  enriched,"  says  his  biographer,  "all  those 
who  gave  themselves  up  to  teaching,  and  sent  away,  but  not  till 
he    had    loaded    them    with    goods,    those  who  were    not    capable    of 


^  Aulus  Gelliuti,  JVoat.  Atticcc,  x.\.  1. 

'■*  Acer  mmis  ad  laccsscndum  parifer  ct  re/fpo/idemlum  scrius,  Joco,  maUdiciui :  rcfcrrv  cunntn 
cannini,  dictum  dictui  (Aur  Victor,  Ejnt.,  14). 
^  Fuvorinus^  ap.  Philostrutuiu,  ritte  i>oph.;  i. 


sustaining  the  renown  of  their  profession.'' '  That  is  our  mode  of 
compelling  a  retirement  with  all  the  hcmours  of  hmg  service.  Let 
us  reuKirk  without  stopping  at  tlnnr  history,  that  during  this  reign 
there  flourished:  Plutarch,  one  of  Hadrian's  masters;  Suetonius,  his 
secretary,  who  lost  his  favour  for  an  offence  against  the  empress; 
Phlcgon,  his  freedman,  who  wrote,  under  the  dictation  of  his 
master,  his  history  ;  Arrian,  a  skilful  and  learned  captain ;  Ptolemy, 
the  illustrious  geographer ;  Pausanias,  Aulus  Gcdlius ;  lastly,  a 
famous  grammarian,  Apollonius  Dyscolus  or  the  lll-t(Mnpered. 
Juvenal  was  just  dead,  and  Lucian,  Apuleius,  had  as  yet  written 
nothing.  Thus  erudition  dominates  and  higher  literature  is  dead, 
tor  while  every  one  makes  verses  or  declaims,  neither  an  orator 
nor  a  poet  is  found. 

We  have  been  able  to  rate  cheaply  Hadrian's  quarrels  with 
the  sophists,  but  there  would  remain  one  hateful  blot  upon  his 
name,  if  it  were  true  that  Ai)ollodorus  was  put  to  death  in 
revenge  for  his  criticisms  of  the  plan  of  a  temple  designt'd  by  the 
emperor.  1  find  it  difficult  to  believe  this  wicked  act,  and  what 
is  relat(»d  about  it  is  very  obscure.  Ihey  say  that  during  Trajan's 
life  Apollodorus  became  embroiled  with  the  future  emperor  by 
referring  him  to  his  paintings  one  day  when  Hadrian  wislunl  to 
spcndv  to  him  of  his  building  plans,  and  that  this  rudeness  was 
made  the  ground  of  his  disgrac(\  Yet  he  still  continued  in  favour, 
since  the  new  prince  charged  him  with  the  construction  of  a 
colossus  which  he  wished  to  dedicate  to  the  ^loon,  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  that  of  Xero,  which  the  latter  had  dedicated  to  the  Sun." 
The  recital  of  Dion  Cassius,  or  ratln^r  of  his  idrbreviator  Xi})liilinus, 
is  full  of  inconsistencies.  Hadrian,  he  says,  banished  Apollodorus, 
but  continuiul  a  correspondence  with  liim  ;  he  even  asked  hiiu  to 
write  the  book  on  warlike  im})lements  of  which  wc;  have  already 
made  mention  and  which  comnumces  thus :  "  Sir,  1  have  read 
your  letter  respecting  war  machines,  and  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  judged  me  worthy  of  executing  such  a  work."  Further  on 
he  adds,  ''In  my  more  })rosperous  days  when  we  were  togetli(;r  with 
the  army  .  .  .  ."  These  sad  but  gentle  words  do  not  imjdy  much 
hatred    in    the    exile's    heart    towards    his    persecutor,    nor    that    this 


'  Spurt..  I/udr.,  1(). 
-  Id.,  ihid.,  VX 
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request  of  the  prince  was  a  very  strong  source  of  irritation    for  tlie 

persecuted    num.       There    is    somethin-    here    which    has    not    come 

down  to  us.     If  the  emperor  did  not  put   an  end  to  the  penalty  (d* 

exile,    it    may    be    that    the    senate    had    pronounctMl    it    as   the  con- 

sequence  of  a  fault  the   recolU^ction  of  which   was   still  fresh.      Dion 

assurcvs    us    that  Hadrian    ended   the   luatter  by   ordering   his   death. 

tor    having    said    of    a    statue    which    the    prince    wanted    to    ])la(v 

seated  in  a  temple:    '^t  is  too  tall;  in  rising   up  it   will  break   tlic 

roof."       This    skilful    artist    could    not    possibly    have    uvdih)    to    so 

expcTt    a    connoisseur    an    objection    contrary     to    the    ideas    of    th(» 

ancients  respecting  the  statues    of  the  gods,   and   which   would   have 

condemned   Thidias    at    the    same   time    as    Hadrian.       It    is    just    as 

dithcult  to  admit  that  the  murder  of  the  great   architect   could  take 

place     unperceived.      Xow    8i)artian,     who    is    by    n(»    ineans    gcMitle 

in  his  accusations  of  cruelty  against  the   i»rince,   and   who  speaks  of 

Apollodorus,  makes  no  allusion  to  his  sudden  death.      Eutropius  and 

Aurelius   Yic^tor   knew    iu>    mon^    of   it,    or  at  least   say  not  a  word 

about  it.      If  it  be   a  fact,    we    must    tind    some   other    motives    than 

those  assigned,   for   this   murder,    such  us   it    is    related,   would    have 

been   an   act   of  foolish   cruelty,   and   we   have  the   right  to  say  that 

Hadrian  did  not   commit  such  acts.^ 

There  is  a  question  which,  at  the  i)oint  w(^  have  reached  of 
the  history  of  the  Empire,  must  be  put  respecting  each  prince: 
What  conduct  did  he  exhibit  towards  those  who  W(n'e  called  the 
^^ desperate,"  and  who  opposed  the  apotheosis  "of  the  Cruciticd 
One"  to  that  of  the  emperor? 

Thl'  faith  which  was  expiring  encountered  that  which  was 
beginning,  and  they  mingled  like  two  rivers  which  have  reached 
their  conlluence :  some  Christian  sects  differed  so  little  from  the 
pagan,  that  regarded  from  a  distance  and  hastily,  it  was  hard  to 
distinguish  the  devotees  of  the  two  religions.  We  have  ([MoUhV 
from  one  of  Hadrian's  letters,  but  omitted  a  passage  relating  to 
the  Christians  in  order  to  introduce  it  here.  "  In  Egypt,"  he 
suys,    '^the    Christians   are    the    worshippers    of    Serapis,  even   thos(^ 

*  Dion,  Ixix.  4.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  \vo  have  not  the  text  of  I>ion,  and  thnt 
perhaps  the  two  words,  i(j)6vtvaiv  avriv,  are  an  interpohition  hy  Xiphiliniis,  for,in  chapter  '2,  Dion 
says  of  the  government  of  this  prince,  ipiXavBfuo.TtWaTa  ap^ai^,  and  he  only  reproaches  hiui  for 
the  executions  of  1  li)  and  137. 

-  See  above,  p.  U4, 


who  call  themselves  Christ's  bishops.  In  this  country  there  is 
neither  Jcnvish  rabbi,  nor  Samaritan,  nor  Christian  priest,  who  is 
not  an  astrologer,  a  diviner,  and  an  impostor.^  Even  the  patriarch, 
NNhcn  he  comes  to  Egypt,  is  forced  by  some  to  worshi])  Serapis, 
by  others  Christ."  It  is  clear  that  Hadrian  felt  some  concern 
for  the  problems  which  were  being  agitated  under  him;  but  like 
the  powerful  and  fortunate^  of  the  t'unr,  who  regard  from  a  distance 
and  disdain  new  ideas,  he  confounded  with  the  God  of  the 
diristians  him  whom  the  Lagidie  had  made  the  supreme  god  of 
life,  death,  and  resurn^ction. 

Yet    the    emperor    ought    to    have    been    better    informed    in 
(Christian  dogmas,  for,   at   Athens,  he  had  admitted  Aristidc^s,  a  con- 
verted i»hilosoplier,   and  Bishop  (^mdratus,   the   earliest  apologist,  to 
present  to  him   a   defence  of  their  faith  (120).      The  C^hurch,    with 
its  organization  and  rites,  then  of  a  simple  character,  had  no  power 
to   inspire  with   disipiietude   this  tolerant   prince.      He  had  no  wisli 
to  ai-cuse   them,   as   Dondtian   did,   of  Judaizing,   or   like   Trajan,   of 
forndng    secret    societies,    and    he    connected    their    doctrine    of    the 
Trinity    with    the    purest  doctrines  of  Plato   [or  with    the    Egyptian 
Trinity].       The    Christians,    whose    apologists    appeared    b(^f(n-e    him 
in    th(^    philosopher's    cloak,'  seemiHl    to    him    to    form    a  philosophic 
school,   to  which  he  gav(^  the  lib(^rty  which  he   left   to  all   the  rest. 
If  thoy  w(a-e  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  proselytism,  everybody  then 
had    it    to    such    a  degree    that    we    can    consider    Seneca,    Epictettis, 
Dion  Chrysostom  as  spiritual  directors;  that  many  regarded  Apollo- 
nius  of  l^yana  as  the  Messiah;  and  that  the  roads  and  streets  were 
blocked    by    preac.'hing    philosophers    whose    portrait    Lucian    has  left 
us,   which,   except   in   the    matter   of   dress,   is   the   exact  picture   of 
certain  mediaeval  preachers. 

Several,  and  among  others,  Licinius  Silvanus  Oranianus,^'  pro- 
consul of  Asia,  wrote  to  the  emperor,  that  it  did  not  seem  just  in 
their    opinion   to  put    a    man    to    death  because^  the   populace  cried : 

•  Vopiscus,  Saturn.,  ^.    The  word  alipfr,,  nnointer  with  oil,  is  explained  by  the  wor.l  modic 

of  the  precHiing  chapter,  evidently  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  ,  .,         ,        ,  c  .  .;,„    ,„a 

-riih.mont,  Hist,  des  Emp.,  n.   a^S :  *' Aristides  was  a  phdosopher  by  pn.fe^Mon,  and 

..ent    its  dress  when  he  en.braced  the  faith."     Many  Christians  also  wore  the  philosophers 

cloak,  as  S.  Justin  testifies  iVioL  rum  'A-yy.A.,  init.),  a..d  Tertuihan  after  his  conversion  (rfe 

Pallia). 

'  See  Wadflingioii,  T-V/.s/e*  de^  provinces  asuit.,  i.  pp.  il>/  </  "C^- 
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'^To  the  beasts  with  the  Christian!"^  We  have  one  of  Iladriau's 
replies,  that  which  was  addressed  to  JVIiuucius  Fundanus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  this  sensible  man.  Justin  has  inserted  it  entire  in  his 
first  Apologi/^  and  Eusebius  has  given  a  Greek  transhition  of  it  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  Ilistor?/.  Without  revoking  the  very  precise 
instructions  ijriven  bv  Traian  to  Plinv — an  act  wliicli  would  liave 
been  equivalent  to  an  official  recognition  of  Christianity — Hadrian 
seems  to  have  sought,  by  the  vagueness  of  his  reply,  to  furnish 
a  pretext  to  the  judges  of  only  punishing  the  Christians  for 
brc^aclies  of  tlie  conmion  law.  '^  If  any  one,"  says  he,  '^  accuse 
the  Christians  and  prove  that  lliey  have  done  anything  contrary 
to  the  law,  judge  them  according  to  the  crime  that  they  have  com- 
mitted; if  they  have  been  calumniated,   })unish  the  calumniator."^ 

It  may  be  said  that  this  granted  nothing,  since  the  laws  of 
the  Empire  condemniMl  the  Christians.  Without  doubt,  and  first 
of  all,  by  his  rescript,  Hadrian  interdicted  violence,  tumultuary 
executions,  and  made  legal  procedure  obligatory ;  then,  in  an 
absolute  governnumt,  the  laws  depend  upon  the  spirit  that  applies 
them  ;  and  it  was  very  likely  that  the  imperial  administration 
I)ut  the  toleration  which  was  intended  by  its  chief  into  the 
ecpiivocal  expressions  made  use  of  by  Hadrian,  siuci^  Justin  found 
that  this  rescript  contained  all  that  the  Christians  could  ask  at 
the  hands  of  tlu^  emperors/ 

Antoninus  likewise  granted  them  actual  tolerance,  which  was 
at  iirst  sufficient. 

^  If  the  letter  of  Tiberianus,  pfovernor  of  Palestiiio,  g-iven  by  Malala  and  Suidas,  were 
authentic,  it  would  be  necessary,  also,  to  admit  Trajan's  reply,  onderin^- Tiberianus  and  (ht;  other 
governors  to  leave  the  Christians  in  peace.     But  Tillemont  rejects  it  (vol.  ii.  p.  57?^). 

^  It  has  been  thought  that  the  rescript  was  a  sort  of  amnesty  given,  in  1l*7,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fiYat  fete  of  the  deceniialia  of  Hadrian. 

'See  Eusebius,  nist.  eccles.,  iv.  ?<  and  1),  the  last  edition  of  S.  Justin,  by  Tli.  Otto,  «$". 
Jiisfitii  opera,  Jena,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  162  ad  Jin.  Apithnj.  prima,  om  .  .  .  ftdWov  I'l^iuxTdfti)',  and  the 
worlt  of  M.  Aube,  Saint  Jmtin,  phihsophe  et  martjfr,  pp.  xlvii.-xlix.  Sul})icius  Heverus  aiidS. 
Jerome  speak  of  a  violent  persecution  under  Hadrian.  The  Jansenist,  le  Nain  de  Tilh'inont, 
would  like  to  say  as  they  do,  but  his  impartiality  ol)liges  him  to  say  :  "  Eusebius  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  others  do  not  relate  it.  .Vnd,  in  fact,  it  does  not  come  from  any  edict  of  this  prince, 
as  It  is  easy  to  prove  by  S.  Melito  and  Tertullian."  (Hisf.  des  Emp.,  ii.  p.  ;U9.)  S.  Iremeus 
(iii.  .'5)  cites  only  one  martyrdom,  that  of  Telesphorus.  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  complains  that  the  Christians  were  then  persecuted  in  Asia  by  the  erf/cAv  of  the 
municipal  magistrates,  "  a  thing  which,"  eays  he,  "  has  never  been  done,"  and  he  does  not  know 
whether  tliese  edicts  were  published  l)y  the  emperor's  order  or  unknown  to  him.  (Eusc]».,  ////««. 
fccle,^.,  iv.  26.)  Cf.  Dion,  Ixx.  3,  which  shows  .Vntoninus  *'  surpassing  the  marks  of  esteem  with 
wliicli  Hadrian  had  honoured  the  Christians." 
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What  would  havc^  happ(*ned  if  this  policy  had  been  continued 
by  the  successors  of  these  two  princes ;  if  some  had  not  sought 
to  extinguish  ( -hristianity  in  blood ;  if  others  had  not  delivered 
up  to  it  the  government  ?  All  the  crimes  committed  by  persecu- 
tion, which  exalted  the  heroism  of  the  martyrs,  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  also  the  lialnnl  against  pagan  society,  its  arts  and 
literature ;  and  Christianity,  filtering  gradually  into  nu^n's  minds, 
would  have  transformed  the  world  peaceably,  without  becoming, 
iirst  of  all,  })ublic  authority,  next  t(Tritorial  power,  having  force 
and  employing  it,  and  making  martyrs  after  having  itself 
furnished  them.  Then  would  it  have  been  for  the  Kmpire 
an  element  of  regeneration  instead  of  being  a  cause  of  dissolution. 
l^ut  the  government  of  the  world  is  by  means  of  passion  much 
more  than  by  wisdom  ;  and  this  idea  of  the  separation  of  the 
temple  and  the  forum,  or,  to  call  it  by  its  modern  nanu^,  th<^ 
se])aration  of  (liurch  and  State,  which  can  never  (mter  a  (ii'eek 
or  lloman  head,  is  a  fi'uit  which  will  require  thousands  of  years 
to  reach  maturity. 

As  for  Hadrian,  there  remains  to  him  the  honour  of  having 
acted  as  if  he  had  a  deliberate  respect  for  conscience.  Undei* 
him,  no  one,  />//  onkr  of  the  prince^  suffered  for  his  belief,  either 
in  person  or  in  goods.  Yet  there  were  cruel  religious  wars.  In 
the  early  days  of  his  reign,  his  generals  had  crushed  the  Jewish 
insurrection  which  had  broken  out  under  Trajan,  at  Cyrene,  in 
Egypt,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  the  working  of  the  copper 
mines,  conceded  by  Augustus  to  Herod  on  condition  of  sharing 
the  revenues  with  the  imperial  treasury,  had  attracted  a  very  large 
number  of  Jews.  As  in  all  wars  made  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
abominable  cruelties  had  been  committed  on  both  sides.  In  Cyprus 
ah)ne  240,000  persons  had  perished,  and  the  Jews  had  been  for- 
bidden, under  pain  of  death,  to  set  foot  in  the  island:  even  one 
who  was  driven  thither  by  stress  of  weather  obtained  no  mercy.' 
Elsewhere,  similar  cruelties;  not  only  are  tortures  spoken  of,  but 
immense  massacres  and  cannibalism.      ''In  Cyrenaica,"  says  Orosius," 


'  Dion,  Ixiii.  32.  The  historian  Appian  took  p;nt  in  this  war,  and  nearly  fell  a  victim  in 
it  ;  see  the  curious  fragment  of  his  xxivth  book,  found  and  commente<l  on  by  M.  Miller,  Itev. 
ai'chcid.,  lJ-^(Jl>. 

'  vii.  \'l.     Cf.  8.  Jerome,  Chrun.,  ad  ann.  \'2\,  and  Eckliel,  Ihctr.  num.  vet.,  vol.  vi.  p.  41)". 
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almost  the  whole  popuUition  hud  perished,  uiid  iF  Hadrian  had 
not  sent  there  nuiiuTous  bodies  of  colonists,  the  land  would  have 
been  void  of  inhabitants  and  uncnltivated." 

This  time  it  was  the  [Jewish]  colonies  who  had  taken  up  arms. 
Exhaust(Hl  of  inhabitants,  and  moreover  held  in  check  by  powerful 
garriscms,  watched  by  skilful  generals,  the  mother  country  had  iu*t 
possessed  the  strength  to  commence  war  on  a  largij  scale  by  means 
of  arms;  but  it  continued  the  struggle,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the 
material  country  some  men  had  given  themselves  the  task  of 
creating  the  spiritual  country  of  the  llebrew  people. 

After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  doctors  of  the  law  who  liad 
survived  that  awful  catastrophe  took  refuge  at  labne  (»Jamnia), 
later  on  at  Tiberias,  and  had  there  opened  schools,  which  kept 
alive  the  zeal  for  the  law  amongst  the  vam^uished,  which  nothing 
could  extinguish,  because  they  felt  themselves  in  possession  of 
doctrine    superior    to  the    force    which    had    overwhelmed    them. 

It  was  by  the  schools,  by  the  doctrinal  teaching  such  as  it 
was  then  understood,  that  the  national  movement  was  pr«'i)ared, 
and  it  was  in  them  that  the  Jews  placed  their  hopes  of  satot). 
The  legend  of  Akiba,  the  most  celebrated  of  these  doctors  of  thci 
law,^  is  a  touching  evidence  of  it.  In  his  youth  the  \U'\v  Moses 
kept  the  flocks  of  Kalba  Scheboua.  llis  master's  daughter,  struck 
with  the  character  of  the  young  shepherd,  asked  him  to  marry 
her,  but  on  condition  that  he  should  go  pre\iously  to  get  instruction 
and  to  gain  disciples.  Akiba  went ;  at  the  (Mid  of  twelve  years  he 
returned,  followed  by  12,000  disciples,  and  while  approaching  the 
house  of  his  bride  he  overheard  the  father  saying  angrily  to  his 
daughter  :  "  Foolish  child  !  how  long  dost  thou  mean  to  await 
unmarried  him  who  has  abandoned  thee?"  And  she  replied:  '^  If 
my  spouse  intends  to  do  as  I  desire  him,  he  will  pass  twelve  years 
iuore  in  study."  Akiba  immediately  returned  to  his  books,  and 
after  the  prescribed  time  came  back  with  24,000  disciples.  Ilis 
bride  rushed  to  meet  liim  who  had  become  the  most  ceh^brated 
of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  threw  lierself  at  his  feet  and  endjraced 
his    knees.     The    disciples  would  liave  repulsed  this  woman  in  rags, 


'  "Like  Ezra,  he  is  culled  the  Restorer  of  the  Law,  and  compared  to  Moses"  (Dereabourg, 
uj).  cit.,  p.  3Dt>). 


in  whom  they  had  not  recognizcnl  th(M'r  native  land  in  mourning  ; 
but  the  mast(M-  cricMl  out  :  "  What  are  von  doin<2:  ?  She  it  is  to 
whom  you  owe  all  your  knowlcMlge." 

Till   then,  amtmg  the  Jews,  teaching  had  been  oral,  traditional; 
the  Law  only  was  written.     The  school  of   Tiberias,  foreseeing  lunv 


KemuinH  of  tiie   Ftirlilications  of  .lerusuleiii,  called  the  "Tower  of  Hippicus." 

misfortunes  and  a  new  dispersion,  resolved  to  reduce  to  writing, 
after  having  discussed  tliom  for  the  last  time,  all  the  decisions  of 
the  doctors,  all  the  prescrii)tions  that  usage  had  introduced,  all  tlie 
rules  of  conduct  that  wisdom  had  found  out.  This  was  the  code  of 
laws,  civil  and  n^ligious,  the  Minima  or  1a?i}  rcpeafod^  which  the 
school  nnluced  to  wi'iting,  to  constitute,  for  all  time  and  place, 
the  moral  bond  of  the  nation. 
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Coin  of  liiir  Kokaba.- 


Wheii  the  school  of  Tibi^rias  had  prepared  this  imTnense  work, 
a  tinal  tempest  might  arise  and  th(»  Jews  of  Pah^stim*  perish  in 
batth's  or  executions  :    the  Jewish  nationality  was  saved. 

In  ordcn-  to  prevent  the  n^turn  of  these  insurrections  whicli 
imperilled  peace  in  the  East,  Hadrian  did  not  have  recourse  to 
relic^ous  pers(»cutions  against  individuals.  lie  thouglit  lie  sliould 
mak(^    them  renounce  their  imperishal)h^  expectations  .  of    the   advcMit 

of  Messiah  if  he  proved  to  them  the 
liopelessness  of  those  pr<)mis(\s  l)y  blot- 
ting out  even  the  name  of  Jerusalem. 
On  the  ruins  of  the  'rem[)le  tlu^re  had 
been  encamping,  since  the  great  si(^g(», 
a  part  of  the  legion  Xn  Frctemls  ;^ 
Hadrian  employed  it  in  clearing  the  ground,  and  in  the  year 
122  (?)  a  numerous  colony  was  established  at  tlu^  foot  of  Mount 
Zion.  The  city  of  Da\id  took  tlu^  name  of  the  emperor  and 
of  Jupiter  (apitolinus,  .-Elia  CiipitoUna.  On  the  places  where 
every  year  the  faithfal  e;nne  to  worship  Jehovah,  the  only  Ood, 
they  found  the  altars  of  all  the  Olympian  diviniti(»s.  Even  the 
rit(^  peculiar  to  their  faith  was  proscribed :  the  imperial  police 
prohibited  the  Jews  from  circumcizing  men  of  fonngn  race.^ 

The  Jews  appeared  resigned  to  the  loss  of  their  political 
ind(^pendence ;  they  rose  to  avenge  the  outrage  d(Ui(^  to  their  Ood 
(132).     Insurrections   burst   forth   at   various   points ;    then   all    the 

'  See  Comptes  rendusde  VAcad.  des  imcr.,  Is72,  p.  loS. 

^  Simon,  in  a  rr.)\vii  of  laurel:  traces  of  the  Latin  inscription  TIAN.  AVO.  On  the  reverse, 
Deli  re  ra /ice  of  Jerusalem,  around  a  three-striiifj^ed  lyre.  Jewish  coin,  restruck  on  a  d»'narius  of 
Domitian. 

•^  Spart..  Ilddr.y  \-\.  Hadrian  had  not  interdicted  the  circumcision  of  .It'ws  hy  hirth,  wliicli 
would  have  heen  a  religious  p»'r.secution,  and  he  felt  repugnance  to  such  a  mt'asure,  which  no 
emperor  had  ever  ordered  ;  lie  had  simply  renewed  the  edict  of  Vt'spasian,  which  forhade  Jewisli 
propaganilism  outside  the  nation.  (Ifist.  dex  Tittmaina,  vol.  iv.  p.  726.)  Some  too  zealous 
agents  having  made  a  general  measure  of  it,  Antoninus  explanied  that  the  prohibition  did  not 
apply  to  the  sons  of  .Tews.  (Dif/esf,  xlviii.  8, 1 1 ).  The  imperial  policy  had,  in  these  and  other  like 
questions,  such  continuity  that  the  measures  of  Severus  respecting  the  Jews  were  the  same  as 
those  of  Vespasian :  Jud(eos  fieri  vetuit.  One  of  the  principal  arguments  of  S.  .Tustin  in  his 
Apology  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  that  the  Christians  are  persecute*!  and  that  the 
Jews  are  not.  AVhen  lie  enumerates  (/>/«/.,  l(j,  10,  46)  the  ills  which  have  struck  the  Jews 
since  their  revolt,  he  does  not  mention  the  prohibition  of  circiimcision.  On  the  contrary,  he 
says,  "  That  rite  was  given  you  in  order  to  separate  you  from  the  other  nations,  and  that  you 
should  suffer  alone  what  you  now  suffer  justly."  And  those  evils,  he  adds,  have  been  the 
desolation  of  their  country  by  war,  their  cities  delivered  to  the  linmes,  and  their  being  inter- 
dicted from  going  up  to  Jerusalem, 


peoph^  armed  themselves  under  the  leadership  of  a  m'an  who 
showed  such  courage  and  audacity  that  the  Jews,  again  deceivc^d 
bv  the  nc^ver-ceasing  illusion,  saw  in  him  the- promised  Saviour, 
^'the  Star  which  was  to  arise  out  of  Jacob."  Akiba,  recognizing 
him  as  being  the  promised  Messiah  of  Israel,  handed  him,  in  Ww 
[Hvsencc^  of  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  the  commander's  staff,  and 
held  his  stirrup  when  the  ''Son  of  the  Star,"  Bar  Kokaba, 
mounted  his  war-horse.^ 

The    Romans  were  surprised,  and  suffered  at  first  some  checks, 

which    were   concealed,    and    during  three  years    the  national  chief 

was   master   in     'the   royal    mountain,"    a    chain    of   heights   which 

stretches    from    Samaria    to    Idunuea.      We    still   possess    some    coins 

which    he    caused    to   be  struck,  and   which  are   datc^l   by  the  years 

''of    the    deliverance."''      The    Christians,    as    at    the    time    of   the 

siege    of    Jerusalem,    kept   themselves   apart;    accused   of   betraying 

tlu^  common    cause,    they    were    persecuted    and   put   to  death  when 

they    refused    to     abjure.^       But    auxiliaries    came    from    all     the 

neighbouring  countries,  and   what   the  emperor  had  at  first  regarded 

as  4)ne    of    those   local    disorders    about   whicli  the  Eomans  used  not 

to     troubl(>     themselves,    took    the    form    of    a    public    peril    which 

required   the    most   energetic   measures.       Ee    summoned   from    the 

depths  of  Britain  his    best    general,    Julius    Severus,  gave    him   able 

li(Mitenants,  sufficient  forces,  and  ord(n-ed  him  to  avoid  general  actions, 

to   advance    slowly    but    surely,    leaving    behind    him     neither    man 

nor   house.      More    than    900    large    villages   were    dc^stroyed,    fifty 

strong    places    taken    and    razed,    180,000    men    perished    with    arms 

in    their    hands.       "But    who    can    compute,"    says    the    historian, 

''those    who    succumbed  to  hunger,    to   misery,   or  to  the  ilamc^s    of 

the   conflagrations?"       Judtea    was    nothhig    but    a    desert.'       Bar 

K(»kaba     died     a    soldier's    death— he     fell     fighting;     the    doctors 

of   the    law,    who    had    shut     themselves    up    in    the    last     fortn^ss 

belonging    to    the    insurrection.    Bother,    died    in    tortures;    Akiba 

'  We  do  not  know  his  real  name.  M.  Derenbourg  ( liiblioth.  de  VEeole  des  Ilautes  Eludes, 
fasc.  xxx«)  and  M.  Kenan  (r^y/w.  ckreli^nne,  ^.  V,)7)  call  him  Bar  Koziba  and  Bar  or  Ben 
Coziba,  the  son  of  Coziba.     [It  is  often  written  Barchocheba.— /v/.] 

•^  Cf.  Madden,  History  of  Jem.h  Coimnje,  ].p.  154  ./  seq. ;  de  Saulcy,  Lettres  .vr  la  numi^ 
matiquejudmque  (Revue  numismatiquo,  iStif,)  ;  Derenbourg,  op.  cit,  p.  424.  M.  Kenan  (op.  at., 
p.  547)  believes  that  the  coinage  of  Bar  Coziba  only  consisted  of  restruck  couis. 

^  S.  Justin,  Apol.  I  la,  an<i  Orosius,  vii.  13. 

*  Itiner.  IIicrosol>/m.,  p.  loU,  edit.  Wossel. 
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was  torn  iu  pieces  by  red-hot  pincc^rs,  and  th(^  wild  Ix^ists  ef  the 
Roman  amphitheatres  were  glutted  with  the  flesh  of  th(^  eaptives. 
To  those  not  killed  or  sold  as  cai)tives  approaeli  was  foi-hichh^i 
to  .FAia  CapitoUna;  only  one  day  annually  wc^n^  they  pennitted 
to  coine  and  weep  over  the  ruins  of  the  Holy  ('ity.' 

When,  on  seeing  the  header  of  the  insurrection,  Akiha  had 
exclaimed:  ^^  Behold  the  Messiah!"  a  doctor  had  replied:  ^^  Akibji, 
the  grass  will  have  grown  between  thy  jaws  before  X\w  M(^ssiMh 
appears;"'  and  it  seemed  that  this  hard  saying  w;is  true  for  the 
race  itself.  The  work  of  blood  had  been  foiled,  and  it  might  b(^ 
thought    that    this    people    was    annihilated:     but    the    work    of    the 

spirit  triumphed. 

It  was  in  vain  to  scatter  them  over  all  the  continents,  tmd  let 
loose  against  them  all  thc^  furies,  like  .Eneas  conveying  from  the 
ruins  of  Troy  the  Penates  and  the  sacred  tire  of  the  national 
hearth,  the  fugitives  went  forth  with  a  mnv  ark  of  tlu^  covenant. 
The  school  of  Tiberias,  kept  in  the  background,  (^oinph^ted  th(; 
great  work  of  the  Minima ;  and  the  common  country  found  itself 
wherever  the  book  which  represented  it  was  carried.  Tliunks  to 
it,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  th(^  borders  of  the  Tagus, 
from  the  depths  of  Pohmd  to  the  foot  of  ^Mount  Atlas,  the  .lows 
so  well  preserved  their  language  and  law,  that  throughout  Wv 
Middh^  Ages  their  doctors  went  from  one  end  of  Europe^  to  thi^ 
other  and  everywhere  found  fellow-citizeus. 

This  people  of  the  Unity,  who  have  always  dc^sircMl  one  only 
God  and  only  one  Temple,  had  need  of  but  one  book  in  order 
not  to  perish.     What  a  triumph  of  mind  over  force!'' 


*■  Dion,  Ixix.  12-14.  Hadrian  demanded  in  the  senate  the  triiiinphMl  decorationt*  for 
Julius  Severus,  oh  res  in  Jitd<ea  proxpere  yestits  (C.  /.  Z.,  iii.  No.  2,s:K)),  und  ho  hiuist^lf  then 
received  his  secon<l  enhitatioii  as  imperator. 

*  lX>renlx>ur^',  op.  cit.,  \>.  425. 

*  The  Mi<hna  iiichides  six  hooks,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  several  treatises,  dividetl 
into  more  tluin  oOO  cluipters.  The  numerous  comments,  ma<le  in  the  course  of  centuries  on  the 
different  parts  of  the  J/wA/m,  hav»!  formed  tlie  two  Talmuds.  The  M(u<sora  or  t rammi)u<ion  was 
entirely  a  system  of  punctuation,  sipns  and  writintr,  contrived  to  make  unalterahle  the  text  of  the 
sacriHl  hooks,  copies  of  which, minutely  collute<l  with  the  oriffinals,  were  solemnly  dehven-^l  after 
a  public  bene<iiction.  Thus  it  is  that  the  J»»ws  raised  a  fpiickset  hedf/e,  to  use  their  expression, 
arf)und  their  national  faith,  in  order  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  atiy  forci^i  element;  and  this 
sort  of  moral  fortification  luis  protected  the  new  Jerusalem  better  than  tlie  cyclopean  walls  (►f 
the  city  of  l)avi<l.  Tlie  Kahbala  was  another  arm.  but  for  ofTensive  warfare.  It  was  a  nn'ans 
for  giving  circulation,  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  vicrjlance,  to  the  projects,  hopes,  and  doctrines, 
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ITowover,  Hadrian  was  advancing  in  years ;  the  dark  yoars 
had  come  with  old  ago  and  infirmities;  there  was  need  to  tliink  of 
the  future  emperor. 

Like  all  tho  ])rinoes  since  Ciesar,  (^xcept  Claudius  and 
Vespasian,  Hadrian  had  no  son.  lie  obtaimnl  the  authorization  of 
the  senate  to  nominate  his  successor,  a  thine:  easy  to  (hMuand, 
dangerous  to  obtain,  for  if  it  gavo  in  advance  the  legal  consecra- 
tion to  the  prince's  choice,  which  was  a  guarantee  of  order,  it 
set  in  movement  all  ainhiti(ms,  and  aroused  the  hopes  which  dis- 
api)ointment  might  turn  into  discontent. 

He  hesitated  a  long  time,  and  when  one  of  his  friends 
showed  liis  astonishment  :  '*  It  is  very  easy  for  you,"  he 
replied,  '^  to  speak  so,  who  seek  an  heir  for  your  property  and 
not  for  the  Empire."  At  last  he  decidiMl  in  favour  of  L.  Ceionius 
Commodus  Verus,  son-in-law  of  that  C.  Avidius  Xigrinus  who 
had  conspired  against  him.'  Was  it  a  reparation  gi-anted  to  the 
fainilv    of   a    man    wliom    hc^    had    loved    and   a    protest    aijrainst  the 

•  1  o 

haste  of  the  senate  in  putting  liiin  to  (h^ath  ?  At  any  rate, 
Hadi'iiui,  liv  tliis  resolution.  sIiow^mI  himself  to  he  above  the 
petty  spites  of  a  vulgar  mind.  A  gilt  of  :]00,(MjO,00()  sesterces 
to  th(^  sokliers  and  of  100,000,000  to  the  people  secured  their 
assent. 

A'erus.  descended  from  an  old  Etrurian  family,  had,  says  his 
biogiapher,  a  kingly  beauty,  and  this  beauty  serv^ed  as  a 
pretext  to  the  slanderous  tongues  of  Home  as  an  explanation  of 
his    adoption.     The     man     who,    jifter    Verus,    secured    the    Em2)ire 


which  the  initiated  alone  could  iinderstjuid  bv  the  aid  of  a  coinhination  of  letters,  fitrnres,  aiul 
Jiiblical  quotations,  of  which  they  had  the  key.     Our  correspond ei ices  by  cipher  come  from  it. 

'  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  on  the  date  that  ought  to  be  assio-ned  to  L.  \'erus*s 
adoption.  If  we  were  reduced  simply  to  the  evidence  of  Spartian  (Had).,  '2'^  ;  yKl.  Ver.,  3)  we 
ou<:ht  to  place  it  before  his  prfetor.ship,  i.e.,  before  the  year  130.  Hut  the  monuments  are  in 
opposition  to  this:  on  all  those  which  are  dated  from  his  lirst  consulship  (l-'JO)  he  is  called  L. 
Ceionim  Cummodns  (Orelli,N()s.  \,()f^].  4,.'r>4,  (),()•<()),  and  it  is  only  on  those  which  are  dated  from 
the  secon<l  (137)  that  he  is  styled  /..  .K/ius  (\p.>iar  (Orelli,  Xos.  Hi>S,  .sr)(),  (j,;VJ7).  It  was  there- 
fore in  13(5,  and,  folio  win*,'-  lJori,diesi  {(Kuurcs,  vol.  viii.  p.  4.57),  between  .Tune  IJ)  and  Au^rust 
20,  that  he  was  adopted,  declared  (';esar,  and  sent  into  the  two  Paimonias  with  proconsular 
powers  (see  C  I.  L.,  vol.  iii.  No.  4,."><)fi).  TIk;  passage  of  the  letter  written  to  Servianus  in  l-'U, 
and  in  which  Hadrian  calls  him  his  son,  Jilinm  mourn  J'erum  (see  p.  U4),  can  be  explained 
only  by  supposing  that  this  prince  nominated  him  thus  by  anticipation,  having  at  that  time 
decided  to  adopt  him,  and  already  made  known  his  intention  to  his  family,  although  he  wislicd 
to  complete  this  adoption  only  after  his  return  to  Rome,  before  the  people  and  the  poutiflFs, 
OCCordin^r  to  the  solemn  forms  of  the  adrogatio. 
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to  Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aurclius,  cannot  have  been  influenced 
by  the  i-noblc  motives  ascribed  to  him.  Besides,  \  erus  liad 
eioquen(.e    and    tak^nts,    althoTigh    he     led     tlie    elegant    and     volup- 

tuous  life  of  the  ricli  patricians. 
Sent,  after  his  adoption,  into  Pan- 
nonia  he  behaved  well.  Tn  send- 
ing him  a  long  way  fr^in  Home 
Hadrian  desired  to  shelter  him 
from  the  plots  which  were  likely 
to  be  formed,  and  had  given  him 
the  command  of  the  Pannonian 
legions  in  order  to  have;  well  in 
hand,  through  his  adopted  son, 
the  nearest  army  to  Italy. 

The      choice,      in     fact,     that 
Hadrian    had    just    mad(^  and    tlie 
uncertain    health    of   the    (Muperor, 
his   pri^scnce    in   Eome   or   at   the 
gates    of   the    city,    in    his    palace 
at  Tibur,  consequently  the  facility 
for    striking    a    blow,  had    encou- 
raged   the    lioman    aristocracy   to 
resume     its    favoinite    practices ;  ^ 
it    formed     conspiracies,     and     so 
furnished  victims.    These  tragedies 
are   very    obscure.     It    is    certain 
that    some    exc^cutions   took    place 
and    that    the    senate   became    ex- 
asperated ;     but     not     at     all     so 
certain    tliat    the    most    modi^rate 
of    emperors   had    without    reason   renounced  his  moderation.     These 
changes    of   view    in    the    character   and    conduct    ut    lutii     of    ripe 
age     and     experii^nce    take     place     only     in     the     schools     of     the 
rhetoricians.      The    prince     who,     (hiring     twenty    years,  had  struck 
no    one,    who,    when    offended     by    certain     people,     in     place     of 
punishing    tliem    was    satisfied    with   writing   to  tlu^ir    province    that 

I  Tliey  oon.^pired  even  under  Antoninus,  the  prince  after  tV.e  senate's  own  heart  :  sen  uifra. 


L.  .Klius  Verus  C;esar,  Ilaurian's  adopted 
JSon.    (ftiatue  in  the  Museum  of  the  J^mivre.) 
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he  withdrew  his  friendsliip  from  tliem,^  does  not  become  an 
executioner  all  at  once ;  he  must  continue  to  be  what  we  know 
he  was,  an  administrator  of  justice. 

Dion  imputes  to  him  but  two  sentences  of  capital  punish- 
ment :  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  that  of  four  consulars,  put 
to  death  by  the  senate  unknown  to  the  prince ;  at  the  end, 
that  of  Servianus  and  his  grandson 
Fuscus,  who  had  disapproved,  says 
he,  the  selection  of  Verus.  Servianus, 
the  prince's  brother-in-law,  had 
|)laved  liini  manv  had  turns. 
When,  at  the  death  of  Xerva, 
Hadrian  hastened  to  inform  Trajan 
that  he  was  emperor,  Servianus  had 
used  every  meaiis  to  hinder  him,  in 
order  to  prevent  him  from  arriving 
before  the  courier  whom  lie  him- 
self had  despatched.  Another  time 
he  had  succeeded  in  estranging 
Traian  bv  makimj:  known  to  the 
uncle  his  ne[)hew's  d(d)ts.  Hadrian, 
however,  had  not  kept  in  mind 
these    sliabbv     proceedings,     and    on 

'  li.  Julius  IJ^rsus  Serviaiuis,  lla(h-ian's 

many  occasions  he  had  honoured  ihother-in-iaw.  (ViMomi,  icono<j.  Junn., 
SerA'ianus      by      public      marks      of 

deference ;  Spartian  maintains  even  that  he  had  declai'ed 
him  to  be  worthy  of  tlie  Empire.-  At  ninety  years  of  age 
Servianus  was  too  old  for  such  a  pretension,  without  being 
sufficiently  wise  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  dangerous  ambition."* 
He  doubtless  limited  his  desire  to  this,  that  the  emperor  should 
adopt  his  grandson.  But  Fuscus,  who  was  eighteen  in  137,  and 
consequently    only    fourteen    or    fifteen    when    the    question    of    the 

'  Dion,  Ixix.  23,  "  If  lie  won*  absolutely  forced  to  punish  a  citizm  having  a  family,  he 
moderated  the  penalty  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  children."     (Id.,  ibid.) 

'  Spart.,  Iladr.,  23. 

^  Servianum  qunn  adfectntorem  imju'rii,  quod  servis  rcf/iis  ccenam  misi-^.tet,  quod  in  sedili 
I'f'Jio  jiLvta  k'ctum  posifo  .'iedifsct,  quod  erect  us  adstatio7ies  ynilitum  senex  7io7io(/enarius  processisset 
....  Vuscum,  quod  imperiuni  ]>rfc,sa(/iis  et  osteiitis  ayitatus  speraret  (Spart,,  ibid.,  23  j  cf. 
l>ion,  l.\ix.  17). 
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succession  t<»  the  iMripiiv  ^vas  mooted,  could  not  be  chosen  by  a 
prince  who  ah'eady  saw  the  premonitory  signs  of  his  own  end. 
Yerus's  increasing  favour  estran.i.'ed  Serviamis,  whom  a  tliird 
consulate  hi  l:U  could  not  satisfy.  Fuscus,  still  less  reserved, 
allowed  himself  to  be  unsettled  by  some  pretended  prodigies 
which  promised  hiui  the  sovereign  power.  Anumd  these  a  party 
must  have  been  formed  capable  of  creating  embarrassment  to 
Yerus  and  disorders  in  the  l^inpire,  to  account  fur  .mr  sensible 
prince  causing  this  foolish  yuuug  uiuu  to  be  put  to  d(>atli, 
and  not  even  awaitin-  tlu^  natural  end  (»f  an  old  ninn  at  the 
very  verge  of  life.  These  two  executions  not  the  less  are  a  i.lot 
on  Hadrian's  life. 

Spartian  mentions  some  other  persons  who  on  this  occasion 
fell  under  the  disfavour  of  the  prince,  two  individuals  whom  he 
forced  to  commit  suicide,  even  some  soldiers  and  fnMMlmen  ^' whom 
he  persecuted."'  But  were  they  mere  outbursts  of  anger  or  the 
executi(m  of  just  sentences?  From  want  of  information  w(>  cannot 
reply  to  this  twofold  (pu^stion.  Only,  tliis  author  says  that  the 
adoption  of  Antoninus  disconcerted  numy  aspirants;  that  Catilius 
Severus,  prefect  of  the  city,  who  sought  to  pave  his  way  to  t1ie 
throne,  was  deprived  of  his  office;  and  in  seeing  him  punish 
even  freedmeu  and  soldiers,  om^  feels  compc^lled  to  admit  that  we 
here  tind  united  the  usual  components  of  a  real  conspiracy.-' 

We  find  reference  also  to  tlu^  misunderstanding  which 
existed  between  lladriun  and  the  empress.  These  donu^stic 
details  have  notliing  to  do  with  political  history;  yet,  as  Dion 
quotes    some    cruel    cxpressiouN    of     8abina,    ami    as    it     was    won 


1  .  .  .  .  Liljcrto-s  de/iifjue  et  nonnullos  militea  inserufus  efff  (Spart.,  </>*</.,  15). 

■'  Leavm.--  out  the  onlv  victims  montioned  by  Dion,  that  is  to  say,  the  conspirators  of  llU, 
whose  executn.n  Hadrian  re-retted,  and  those  of  137,  who  had  as  leaders  an  old  man  and  a  boy 
whom  the  prince  ought  to  have  spared,  we  tind  na.ned  by  Spartian,  to  justify  the  imputation 
of  crueltv,  onlv  Plit'torius  Nepos  and  Attianus,  in  re-ard  to  wliom  the  expression  hosfium  loco 
hahuit  (Spart.,  V-))  seen)S  to  mean  only  u  dissolution  of  friendship  (cf.  id.,  l>3  ;  see  on  Phiitoriua 
Nepos,  Borohesi,  aiuvres,  vol.  iii.  pp.  Vl'^  i't  seq.)  ;  Septicius  Clarus,  whom  he  dismissed  for  im- 
proper conduct  towar.ls  tlie  empress*;  Titianus,  u^m,  ut  nmscium  h/rannidis,  .t  anjui  pasms  est 
c^/>;wr/6f,  which  means  contiscat ion  of  his  estate;  Umidius  (^uulratus  and  Catilms  Severus, 
auos  <fmcit>'r  ins.cntus  est,  which  does  not  prove  that  they  had  sutTe.vd  any  penalty,  iiesi.les, 
Spariian  for-.^ts  that,  in  another  chapter  ^24)  he  charges  Severus  with  conspiracy.  As  regards 
Polv.t'nus  and  Marcellus,  qnos  ad  mortem  .voluntariam  voeijit  (IT,)  v,e  know  notlung  of  them. 
We  saw  earlier  what  concerns  Apollodorus  and  the  sophists,  and  we  shall  now  see  what  regards 
;3abiua. 
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inferred  that  her  husband  poisoned  her,^  we  must  point  out  here 
the  improbabilities.  In  120,  while  far  away  in  Britain,  Hadrian 
showed  his  affection  or  esteem  for  luu*  by  dismissing  one  of  the 
im[)erial  secretaries,  Suetonius,  a  prefect  of  the  prietorium, 
Septicius  Clarus,  and  many  other  personages  who  had  failed  in 
respect  towards  the  empress.  There  is  nothing  to  assure  us 
that  she  did  not  accompany  him  in  all  his  travels ;  we  know  at 
least  that  she  was  certainly  his 
comi)anion  in  the  last,  the  grand 
tour  in  the  East — a  fact  not  showing 
a  union  in  wliicli  lif(^  in  common 
was  unbearable.  The  public  did  not 
believe  these  family  dissensions : 
coins  were  struck  bearing  the 
(1(  table  effigy  of  the  prince  and 
empress ;  inscriptions  wer(3  carved, 
in  which,  under  their  united  names, 
were  the  words :  ^^  To  the  bene- 
factors of  the  city." '"'  The  apo- 
theosis whicli  Hadrian  decreed  Iku* 
was  only  an  oiHcial  ceremony  ;  but 
we  have  some  of  his  private  letters 
which     show     a     licail      where     good 

feelings  and  nut  storms  of  anger  reigned.  One  day  he  thus  wrote 
to  his  mother :  ^'  All  hail,  verv  dear  and  excellent  mother,  what- 
ever  you  ask  of  the  gods  for  me  I  ask  the  same  for  you.  By 
Hercules,  1  am  delighted  that  my  acts  seem  to  you  wortliy  of 
praise.  To-day  is  my  birth-day  ;  we  must  take  suj)por  together. 
Come,  then,  well  dressed,  with  my  sisters.  Sabina,  who  is  at 
(•ur  villa,  has  sent  her  share  for  the  family  repast."^  Another 
very  friendly  letter,  written  to  Servianus,  his  brother-in-law,  in 
the  ycnir  13-1,  when  lie  had  ju.st  given  him  a  third  consulate, 
ends    thus :      ''....   I    send    you    some    cups    of     changing    colours 


Anioninus.' 


I      AT., 


"Son  sine  fabuln  veneni  defuncta  (Spart.,  23).  If  the  empress  was  morosa  et  aspera  (id.,  11), 
he  had  the  law  to  enable  him  to  se])arate  from  her  by  a  divorce;  a  crime  was  not  necessary. 

•^  Locujdetntoribiis  municipii  ((jral)ii).     (Urelli,  No.  )Sl6.) 

^  Engraved  stone  (nicolo  of  (i2  millim.  by  44)  in  tlie  Cabinet  of  France,  No.  2,01)3.  The 
letters  A.  V.,  engraved  on  this  fine  intaglio,  have  been  added  by  a  modern. 

*  Dositheus,  §  lo,  Corp.  juris  antejust.  ed.  IJockiiig,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 
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[iridescent  glass],  which  the  priest  of  the  tcmph^  has  given  me. 
I  have  kept  them  quite  especially  tor  you  and  niy  sister,  and  I 
beg  that  you  will  use  them  at  your  meetings  on  Jrfc  days. 
Yet  take  care  that  our  Africanus "  (doubtless  some  child  of  the 
family)  ''does  not  use  them  with  too  much  freedom.'"  Sabina's 
murder  in  137  is  therefore  a  supposed  crime  of  which  Hadrian's 
memorv  may  be  exonerated.  J3ut  such  fairness  would  not  have 
suited  tlic  drawing-rooms  of  Rome,  where  caluuuiics  had  been 
cuiivnt  even  against  Tlotina,  where  many  others  prevailed  also 
ao'ainst     tho    two     Faustinas,    and     it    is     (luitf     natural     that     they 

should    have    persecuted    Hadrian 
/^??r^^^.    Hi  Jiis  private  life,  doubtless  with 


3\   a<   iinir-h   trntli    as    they   attacked 


'^^  .W  H£;2   PJ   hiiii    lu   his   puhhc   life. 
<.-^   Hi^Sr/  Yerus    lived    onlv 


.J 


of  a  Bronze  Coin. 


sought    another    successor. 


a    short 
time    after    his     ado})tion.-        "  I 

Hadrian  and  Subinu:   Obverse  and  Reverse      ]iave     leant     agaiust     a     cruiubliug 

wall,"     said     Hadrian,     and     he 

Dion    relates    that    he    called    together 

to    the    palace    the    most    considerable    of    the    senators,    and    thus 

addressed     them:       "My     friends,    nature     has     not     granted     me 

a     son,     but     you     have    permitted    me    by     law    to     adopt     one, 

well    knowing    that    nature    often     gives    a     father     a     child     that 

is    a    cripple    or    an     imbecile,     wliihs    by    a    careful    choice,    one 

may   be   found   who   is    as    well    endowed    in    body    as    in    mind. 

Thus    it    was    that    1     first    chose    Lucius.       Since    the    gods    have 

removed    him,     I    have    chosen    to    replace    him     by     an    emperor 

of    illustrious    birth,    mild    and    prudent,    readily    accessibl(\    whose 

age   separates    him    equally    from    the    rashness    of    youth    and    the 

indifference    of    old   age;    submissive    to    the    laws    and    customs    of 

our  ancestors,   ignorant  of   nothing   that  relates   to    government,   and 

resolved     to    make     an    honourable     use     of    power.       1     >peak     of 

Aurelius    Antoninus,    here    present.     Whil(>    I    know    his    profound 

aversion   for   public    life    i    hope    he    will     neither    refuse     me    nor 


^  Vopiscus,  Saturn.,  8.  Sabina,  doubtless  at  this  moment  along-  with  tlie  prince,  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  letter,  but  Hadrian's  words  are  a  fresh  proof  of  the  intimacy  tlien  prevailing 
in  the  imperial  family. 

-  lie  died  January  1,  13S.     (^Orelli,  No.  827.) 


f 
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you    to    take     on    himself    such    a    burden,    and    that,  in    spite    of 
his  contrary  desire,  he  will  accept  the  Empire."  '     These  are  indeed 
a  prince's  words,    and   the    choice    was    decided   by    serious   reasons. 
In    seeking   for  this  scene   in 
Aurelius   Yictor  we  see   what 
the    anecdote    mongers    make 
of  history. 

Antoninus  was  neither  a 
relation  nor  an  intinuite  friend 
of  the  prince  ;  there  was 
need  i^ven  to  grant  him 
some  time  that^  he  might 
make  up  his  mind  to  acc(^pt 
what  would  be  for  him  but 
gilded  chains.  A.^  he  no 
longer  had  a  son,  Hadriiui 
used  his  higher  authority  to 
constitute  a  le^al  familv  for 
him ;  he  caused  him  to 
adopt  the  son  of  the  Caesar 
recently  deceased,  and  M. 
Annius  Yerus,  whose  superior 
mind  and  great  capacities 
had  alreadv  struck  him ;  so 
he  was  pleased  to  term  him, 
making  a  pun  on  his  name, 
the  very  tru(»,    rerissinius. 

The    adoption    of    \'erus 


had     made     victims,     that     of 


.Klius  Yerus  Caesar,  as  L'omcs  Eventus:' 

Antoninus    onlv    malcontents, 

among  whom  was  the  prefect  of  the  city,  (Vitilius  Severus, 
who  had  taken  steps  for  gaining  tlu^  Empire.^^  The  matter 
was  serious,  for  Severus  held  T{om(^  by  his  cohorts,  the  senate 
by    his   connections,    and    his    dignity    assured    him     in    reality    the 

'  Dion,  Ixix.  20. 

-  Statue  found  at  Tumje.     Museum  Cainpana,Trenry  d'Escamps,  op.  cif.,  No.  91. 

■'  Antoyiiui  (idoptioncm  plurivii  tunc  factam  esse  doluerunt,  speriatim  Catilius  Sererus, 
pr(efectus  urhi,  qui  sibi  pneparabat  imperium.  Qua  re  prudita,  successore  accepto,  dignitate 
privatum  est  (Spart.,  Iladr.,  24). 
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yEliiis  Yerus  Csesar. 

(Large  IJronze,  Cohen, 

No.  5l>.) 


next  place  in  rank  in  the  Empire  to  the  emperor.  The 
recent  severities  hud  given  him  prudence;  his  intrigues  did  not 
go  fur,  und  he  got  off  by  giving  up  his  office,  which  did  not 
involve  any  greut  severity.'  But  this  indulgence  wiU  astonish 
those  only  who  on  vugue  accusations  believe  in  Hadrian's  cruelty. 

The  affairs  of  the  State  being  arranginl, 
the  prince  desired  to  end  his  own;  he 
suffered  cruelly,  and  urgently  demanded 
poison  or  a  sword,  and  as  these  were  refused 
him,  he  complained  of  not  being  free  to  take 
his  own  life  while  he  still  had  the  power 
of  condemning  others  to  death.  He  died 
(10th  July,  138)  while  laughing  at  the 
physicians,  at  whom  one  generally  laughs 
in  health  ;  -  some  days  before  he  had  composed  these  verses,  well 
worth  having  Pope  as  their  translator: 

Ab  !    fleeting  spirit,  wandering  fire, 
That  long  hast  vvarm'd  my  tender  heart, 
Must  thou  no  more  this  frame  inspire? 
No  more  a  pleasing,  cheerful  guest  ? 
Whither,  ah,  whither  art  thou  flying, 
To  what  dark  undiscover'd  sliore!' 
Thou  seem'st  all  trembling,  shivering,  dying, 
And  art  and  humour  are  no  more. 

This  whim  was  just  like  the  man  who,  when  adopting 
Yerus,  said  :  "  I  am  now  about  making  a  god  ! "  and  who  would 
have  willingly  said  with  Eubelais :  '^  I  am  going  to  seek  a  great 
perad  venture." 

We  believe  we  have  given  in  its  true  light  the  portrait  of 
this  prince,  and  have  restored  to  him  those  features  which  his 
unskilful  biographers  have  defaced.  Thus,  this  man  of  peace 
who,  during  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  did  not  make  a  single 
war,  is  the  one  of  all  the  emperors  who  maintained  the  most 
rigorous   discipline    in    the   legions   and    the    profoundest    peace    in 

*  Mention  is  made  of  other  individuals  whose  execution  Hadrian  ordered  and  whom 
Antoninus  saved.  The  adoption  took  place  on  L>5tb  February,  Hadrian's  death  on  10th  July. 
Now  he  preserved  up  to  the  last  moment  all  his  clearness  of  intellect,  and  it  is  difficult  to  allow 
that  if,  in  these  four  months  and  a  half,  he  had  pronounced  a  sentence  v)f  death,  it  would  not 
have  been  executed. 

^ 'F.TiXivTT)<Tt,  Xtyujp  icai  jioi^v  to  hifiwSts,  on  "HoXXot  larpoi  jSatriMa  diru/Xiaav^'  (Dion, 
lxix.22). 
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the  State. ^  This  Athenian  to  whom  there  is  imputed  a  certain 
vice  of  the  age,  but  lo  whom  one  would  readily  excuse  some- 
what of  effeminacy,  wus  more  sober  thun  C'uto.'^  This  traveller, 
who  seemed  occupied  only  with  the   beauty  of  localities  and   monu- 


Antoninus  (Bust  in  the  Vatican). 


ments,  this  ]jhilosopher,  wlio  took  i)leasur(^  in  schohistic  discussions, 
looked  after  everything :  civil  administration,  military  adminis- 
tration, and  into  all  he  introduced  admirable  ordtT.  Vain,  it  is 
asserted,  he  vet   disdained    titles    and  pomp  ;'    envious    of   all  forms 


'  Dmiplinum  rivilem  mm  aliter  tcnidt  quam  mi/ifurem  (Spart.,  Hadr.,  '2'2). 

'  .  ,  ,  .  ^^uVrn  tii'tu  oij'du  ( nion,  Ixix.  / ). 

'  He  did  not  like  his  name  engraved  on  the  edifices  which  he  raised  ;  if  many  cities  took  it, 


ft 
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of  taleut,  he  furnished  more  occasious  thau  auy  other  for  their 
exhibition;  an  irascible  and  jealous  man  of  letters,  he  honoured 
literature  and  pensioned  learned  men.  in  tine,  if  history  had 
the  means  of  criticizing  certain  cruel  acts  which  are  imputed  to 
him,  it   would  probably    have   to   show    him    a    dispenser    of    justice. 


Circular  Monument  at  Baalbec. 

From  the  monument  at  Lambessa,  from  Dion  Cassius  and  Spartian, 
we  know  Avhat  Hadrian  required  of  his  soldiers  ;  from  the  Pcr/jf/us 
of  xVrrian,  what  he  required  of  his  generals  ;  from  the  Poliorcetica 
of  Apollodorus,  wdiat  he  expected  of  his  engineers ;  from  inscrip- 
tions and  medals,  whatever  watchful  solicitude  he  imposed  on 
himself    for    the    provinces.       Pausanias     has    shown     us    how    he 

if  many  monuments  bore  it  (Span.,  Hadr.,  18-19),  that  was  a  municipal  affair ;  and  this  kind  oi' 
flattery  belongs  to  all  times. 


) 
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embellished  the  cities,  and  Hadrian's  Wall  in  what  manner  he 
defended  the  frontiers.  The  senatus-consulta  preserved  in  the 
l)i(/esf  give  us  the  character  of  his  legislation,  and  the  rescript 
respecting  the  Christians  an  example  of  his  political  Avisdom.  In 
short,  in  reflecting  that  he  made  besides  an  important  reform  in 
the  government  and  codified  the  Iloman  laws,  we  must  indeed 
recognize  in  him  the  fruitful  activity  of  superior  intelligence  and 
not  the  sterile  working  of  an  uiKpiiet  mind. 

His  reign  marks,  bi^tween  those  of  Augustus  and  Constantine, 
tlie  second  period  of  the  imperial  monarchy — that 
which  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  fortunate.  We  hav(^  the 
proof  of  this  in  the  ruins  which  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  Syrian  desert  and  even  in  the 
African  oases.  These  endless  colonnade's,  tln^so 
streets  of  monuments,  these  remains  of  gigantic 
temples,  as  well  as  the  majestic  ruins  of  Palmyra, 
Ikialbec,  Gerasa,  etc.,  which  belong  to  the  age  (►f  the  Antonines, 
were  the  work  of  a  happy  and  rich  people.  ^' After  the  great 
terror  of  the  vear  1000,"  savs  a  writer  of  the  ^Middle  A<^i'f^, 
"and  the  return  of  confidence  and  security,  they  began  everywhere 
to   rebuild    the    basilicas,    and    the    world        ^ 


Out'  of  the  Temples 

of   Iinalln'c 

( l!elii»p(ilis),  on  a 

Hronze  Coin. 


put   on  the  white   robe  of   the  churches."  f/^''^'^^ 
The    same    had    been    the     case     in     the  il;^ii£^^^ 
Empire,  and  from  analogous   causes.     This 


Felicity. 


Festivity 


efflorescence  of  art,  which  was  exhibited 
in  splendid  monuments  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ehone  to  those  of  the  Euphrates,  was  the  product  of  Eoman 
peace.  For  two  centuries  there  had  been  no  foreign  wars,  or  at 
least  no  cause  for  serious  disquietude  on  the  frontiers ;  in  the 
interior,  except  the  disorders  which  follow^ed  upon  the  death  of 
Nero,  no  civil  wars;  in  the  cities,  no  outbreaks.  Hadrian's  reign 
is  the  culminating  point  of  this  prosperity  in  which,  thanks  to  him, 
his  successor  could  keep  the  w^orld ;  and,  contrary  to  habit,  his 
contemporaries,  if  not  at  Eome  at  least  in  the  provinces,  had  the 
consciousness  of  this,   and   expressed  their  gratitude   for  it.     Among 

^  FELICITATI    AVG.    COS.    III.    P.  P.     Vessel  with   rowers.     lIILAKitas  Pontifex 
Maximn-s  TER  COS.     Silver  coins. 
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tho  1,200  medals  which  are  known  to  be  of  Hadrian's  timo^  a 
large  number  w\as  the  product  of  official  fiattery  ;  but  can  one 
assert  that  some  did  not  reflect  the  true  feeling  of  the  population, 
those,  for  example,  which  bore  tlie  inscrij)ti()n  :  Fch'cltafi  Auff, 
On  one  of  these  medals  Hadrian  and  public  F(^licity,  both  stand- 
ing up,  are  holding  hands;-  on  another,  Festivily,  Ilihiritus  P.  //., 
represented  by  a  fair  young  w^oman,  who  })uts  aside  with  her 
hands  the  veil  wiiich  w\is  hiding  her  face,  in  order  to  let  the 
joy  of  the  Eoman  people  be  seen— pleasing  signs  in  which  all 
was  surely  not  dece])tion. 

Could    Hadrian  liave  done  more? 

Iladriiin  might  have  been  able  to  accom])llsli  tlu^  great  political 
task  Augustus  had  not  dared  [as  we  have  shown]  to  undertake, 
and  with  greatin-  ease,  because  he  understood  the  provinces  better, 
and  these  afforded  a  better  source  of  popularity,  and  because 
they,  at  that  time,  includiMl  a  greater  number  of  Roman  citizens. 
15ut  he  had  only  a  vague  feeling  of  this  necessity,  and  his 
institutions  tended  onlv  to  introduce  into  the  government  more 
order  and  justice  without  touching  the  absolute  power,  so  that, 
after  as  before  him,  the  fortune  of  the  Empire  will  depend  ujion 
the  capacities  or  the  vices  of  the  emperor.  In  this  direction 
Hadrian  is  k)st  in  the  crowd  of  his  predecessors,  not  one  of  whom 
had  recognized  the  situation. 

Yet  one  cannot  demand  of  a  man  that  he  should  Ix^  a  strong 
reformer;  and  'justice  is  done  by  confining  oneself  to  the  exami- 
nation, how  he  lived  in  the  positi(m  where  lu^  found  himself  placed, 
what  advantage  he  knew  how  to  derive  from  tlie  circumstances 
which  historv  had  created.  From  tliis  point  of  view,  in  spite  of 
his  imperfect  ideal  of  govennnent,  lla<li"i:ni  will  remain  a  gnnit 
prince.  And  if  1  am  asked  what  em})erur  has  done  the  most 
o:()od,  and  most  desi^rves  to  be  imitated,  I  should  replv  :  Tin's 
intelligent,  firm  i)rinee,  without  cowardly  complaisances  towards 
soldiers  and  people,"^*  who  had  tolerance  for  ideas  and  nnn(^  for 
abuses;  wdio  made  law  reign,  and  not  arbitrary  rule;  who 
organized    a    formidable     army,    not     for    useless    eompie>ts,    but    m 

^  This  is,  iit  least,  nearly  the  nuinher  of  those  which  have  been  descrihed  by  M.  Cohen. 

2  Oolien,  Ilndr.,  •_>.",()  and  1>(J8. 

^  See  Dion  Cassias,  Ixix.  (>  and  IG. 
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order  that,  behind  this  impregnable  rampart,  the  genius  of  peace 
might  fertilize  all  the  sources  of  the  public  weal ;  who,  in  short, 
as  foreseeing  at  the  last  hour  of  his  life  as  he  had  been  skilful 
during  his  reign,  assured  two  generations  of  excellent  leaders  to 
the  Roman  world.  \Yhen  the  glory  of  princes  will  be  measured 
by  the  happiness  which  they  have  given  to  their  peoples,  Hadrian 
will  stand  forth  the  first  of  the  Koman  emperors.' 

^  [So  Merivale  rails  liiin  (Ifhf.  of  the   Romans,  vii.   p.  251)  "the  best  of  the  imperial 
series." — Ed.] 


/ 


Fi<^ure  froai  the  Pailheiion  (after  Lebas  and  Waddington,  Vuxjiuje  arch,  en  Grece^'eic). 
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ANTONINUS  AND  MARCUS  AURELIUS  (138-180  A.D.). 


I.— Antoninus  (138  101). 

'^  I  should  have  wislicd,^'  satys  one  of  our  old  clironioli^TH, 
^Mhat  there  had  fallen  to  iiic  u  »hiin*  of  rlciqui'iicit  lik<*  that  of 
the  anck'tits;  hut  one  draws  with  dillUiultv  from  a  MUinc^*  uiK»sl^ 
watouft  aiv  Arioil  u\k  Thi*  world  gn>w«  old,  th©  edge  of  our  ticuto- 
iit9ei  is  hliintcsK  and  no  om*  of  this  ago  can  resemble  the  orators 
of  llic  |KLst/-  Thi«  lui^^giving  would  suit  the  oonipilere  of  the 
AajH^au  I/fshty,  for  they  liave  m-itlior  the  thiine  whirh  glow^st  and 
illuniincs^  nor  the  ]4itic'nt  oouragt*  <»f  tlnxv  ^^liM  krmw  at  Uuist 
how  to  collect  materialB  for  the  nion*  skilful.  1'hc  biography  of 
Ant<»ninnH  PiuB  by  Julius  (upitolinus  i*  even  more  inc9igr(*  tli^iu 
thai  of  Hadrian  by  Spartian.  It  contains  in  a  few  ixiges  the 
history  of  a  n^igii  of  twenty-thn^e  years,  ainl  wduces  us  to  Bay  of 
this  €ni|KTor  these  words  only,  which  art*  sufficient  fur  his  glory^ 
but  too  few  for  our  ourio^ty :  tramiit  ftem^fitcifwh^  he  pas^sl 
through  life  doing  goodJ 

As  e-arly  xvt,  tlio  time  of  Xiphilinus,  t)ie  cliapter  in  which  Diou 
Oissiu.s  lariated  tho  hit^tory  of  this  prince  has  been  lost,  and  if  we 
wish  to  judge  of  wluit  N-^ilue  the  tfArftiator;i  are  who  ant  ut 
pvesent  our  prinoijsd  n^«lun•^•,  let  the  n.irnitive  of  Aurelius  Victor 
Ik?  w^id,  telling  how  Antnninu-v's  udoption  t«:K>k  place.  It  will  then 
1>o  under5;tood  how  such  writers  naturallv  nxsall  to  our  mind  the 
chronii'lcrs  of  the  Mid<lle  Age*,  nor  >ull  fliere  1h»  any  astonishment 
felt  ut  our  having  brought  bold  eritietsm  into  the  miibt  of  these 
puerile  tales :"....  Hadriah  sumnnuird  the  semiti*  to  crento  a 
C'lesar.      As    tlie    ^cnators^    wea-    luistoning    to    the    assembly,    the 


'  Ilif  #rM  MMM  «tn*  TituA  A%ir*titu  AWifux  fi>\Ummt  Am'tiM  AnUninw;  iiftcr  In 
IW  ttlU  U  l^niiviiini.    Vm  tht  cofwiilMr  fiuti  of  1>»-II7.  Me  1iM««ir-Gay«t.  io  rol.  L  «#  the 
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emiK?ror  by  ehanoo  pcreeiv.  !   Antoninus,  who  was  upholding  with 

his  arm  the  tottering  steps  of  an  old  man,  his  father-in-law  or  his 

fatJier.     Fillcxl  with  julmiration  at  tlio  sight,  Ifadrian  causc<l  all  the 

neoessar}'   o<'reinonies  to  be  [kt* 

formed  for  the  adoption  of  ^\jito- 

niniis  vl^  fresar,  and  he  onlercMl 

tho  maftiiU!re  of  tho  senators  who 

tnrae«l  him  into  ridicule.     After 

liis  d<*4ith,   the   s<^nate,   unmoved 

by  the  pray  ere  of  Ow  new  prinoe, 

rofuBcd  to  ditsree  to  Hadrian  tho 

honours  of   a|iothoo6i8^  so  much 

aiHiote<I  WII8  it  by  the  lo^  of  so 

many   monibew !      Kut   when    it 

suddenly     aaw     tlnx^o     reap])ear 

whoso  deoeoifto   it  was  dei)loring, 

eoeh  one  after  luiving  embraoed 

his  friends   finished  by  granting 

what  Inul  at  first  been  ivfuMMl.'*         . 

,..•  *i        #  1     1  .       Ot»»nu«A»*  .S.MI  i»f  Ant.  ^iruk  I';.,  ami 

incdC!   are    the    labiuous   stones     ilioK&wi«...iiiM/   irt|<r<.i.  iiniior  tu* 
which  malignity  had   oiroii1:it<M|,  fi-r«»nv  nv  lui 

whieh   folly  aceejiled,  and    which  give   us  the   niciisuw!   of  resped 
due  to  suoh  intellcHits. 

AntoninusV  anei^tors,  <irigiii:dly  frtDm  Ninies,"  had  exercised  the 
highest  functioiis  at  Koine  ainl  had  maile  themselves  remarkable  by 
the  dij^nity  of  tiicir  life.     Five  timi^  had  the  consular  fasces  l)een 


OKITKAUniCJil.  TaIUI  OIF  TIIK   A)(TtXV|3(R    FaIIILV. 


tVxuiil  ill  H&  and  Sli,  «iid  CiiT  J^nitOU 

I 


AiinrliiM  Fiilrut,       — 
CcOiul  lilt  itHiilHOitl  in  <hn  FmIi. 


iMrrirtl  IWittam  Pnxilk. 


I 


I 


—       Arrin  P;»di||i. 


TiiiH  Aur«tuA»  FuJiu*.  httnitH  nfii<r  liU  i^io^iinn:  T.  yBlin*  TMHmhh  AMcwnu  IPim 

A^na>tiM;  niMrmd  Annio  CStV^H*  Fxii>iitia. 


I 


M.  <ialiriiaj(  Aal^ai 


I 


:i 


M.  Atif«liii«  FuItus       Aurrn»  VvWU^  \nnh  FiMinft, 

«\jMiininM.  wifr^^fiajiaiMr  M.  Atm«1iit*. 

*  From  ll»f>  iitiH>  <4  Tib?rin9  ttiU  tky  kid  |)MM«M<tl  thujw  fMfit\  wUUh  unv*  llir  fniijiiin 
•f  tlir  Koifun  C\lT  to  (ho»>  f4  tho  iiitiftbttniilx  nlm  lt»l  li«(i  tl»«rf  any  niuiiinpftl  ulEo*. 
VOI^  v.  I, 
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horiK'  by  that  house,  and  it  was  said  of  his  father  that  he  was  a 
man  of  integrity  and  of  pure  morals/  of  his  grandfatlier  that  it 
was  impossible  to  find  a  cause  of  reproach  against  him,  homo 
sanctus.  The  hitter,  Arrius  Antoninus,  was  that  friend  of  Nerva 
who  felt  pity  for  the  old  consular  because  he  exchanged  a  private 
condition    for   that    of   emperor.       Antoninus  inherited  these  virtues 

and    this     moderation.        He 
was  consul  (120),  pro-consul 
of  Asia  (128  or  129),  judge 
{judex)    of    one    of   tlu^    four 
Italian  provinces,   and   mem- 
ber of  the  imperial  consistory, 
functions    which   prove    that 
for  a  long  time  past  Hadrian's 
attention    had     been    drawn 
towards  him.     llis  wife,  the 
elder    Faustina,     had    borne 
him  four  children,   of  whom 
two  sons  had  died  before  his 
accession.       He    lost    one    of 
his  two  daughters  during  his 
proconsulship    of    Asia ;    the 
other      was      the      youngcT 
Faustina  who  married  Marcus 
Aurelius. 

An  able  manager  of  his 
patrimonial  estate,  Antoninus 


c./\o/>/-A7. 


Faustina,  Wife  of  Antoninus  Pius.     (Bust  in  the 
Capitol,  Gallery,  No.  2.) 


augmented  his  fortune  by  economy  and  not  by  usury,  for  he  lent 
money  below  the  legal  rate;  he  employed  it  in  helping  his  friends 
much  more  than  on  his  own  pleasures,  and  once  made  prince^  lu^ 
appropriated  his  income  to  the  wants  of  the  State.  On  his  acces- 
sion he  refused  the  aurum  coronanum  which  Italy  wished  to  present 
him,  and  accepted  only  the  moiety  of  what  the  provinces  offered 
liim;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  draw  from  his  own  income  a  part 
of  the  donative  due,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  soldiers  and  peopl(\ 
He  possessed   taste,   eloquence,  and  governed  his  own   mind   as   he 

'  Homo  castiis  et  integer  (Capit.,  Anton.,  i.).     His  paternal  grandfather  had  been  prefect 
of  the  Citv.     Arr.  Antoninus  was  his  maternal  grandfather. 
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ruled  his  own  house,  like  a  master  who  desired  that  every  thin 
should  be  well  ordered.  He  was  a  good  listener,  deliberated  slowlv, 
and  when  a  decision  was  arrived  at  he  kept  to  it  firmly  ;  good 
administration  can  only  arise  on  this  condition,  lie  valued  popu- 
larity at  its  just  worth,  acted  (mly  in  view  of  duty,  and  felt  no 
anxiety  about  the  rest:   he  was  truly  wise.' 

He  had  however  on(^  defect  regrc^t table  in  a  prince^:  he  was 
over-careful  about  small  things  and  fond  of  "splitting  liairs."-  It 
was  maintained  that  he  was  miserly  ; 
but  only  slanderous  tongues  assert 
it,  and  these  insinuations  were 
perhaps  the  price  paid  for  his 
gi'cat  renown.  At  the  consilium 
he  alwavs  favoured  mild  resolu- 
tions,  and  during  his  reign  he  pre- 
served this  disposition  for  showing 
mercy :  ^  a  royal  virtue  when  its 
intc^ntion  is  to  pardon  an  offence 
against  the  prince,  but  dangerous 
if  this  goodness  of  heart  weaken 
the  authority  of  the  law.  Like  all 
those  whom  we  style  the  Antonines, 
he  lived  less  like  an  emperor  than 
as  a  wealthy  private  person,  permit- 
ting liberty  of  speech  to  his  friends, 
even  acts  of  turbulence  to  the  people.  During  a  scarcity  of 
corn  the  crowd  threw  stones  at  him ;  he  replied  by  a  speech.  At 
the  house  of  one  of  his  intimates  he  admired  certain  columns  and 
asked  from  whence  they  came :  '^  Wlu^n  you  enter  anotlnu-  person's 
house,  be  deaf  and  dumb,"  replied  the  other  rudely,  and  tlie 
emperor  showed  no  auger. 

On  reaching  Smyrna,  during  Hadrian's  reign,  as  proccmsul,  he 
alighted   at   the   house    of   Tolemon   the   rhetorician,    at    that    time 

'  See  the  portrait  which  Marcus  Aurelius  has  traced  of  hira  in  hLs  Meditations,  i.  Hi,  and 
tlip  phrase  :  Kat  to  iravaai  tu  irtpi  rovg  tpiorag  tCjv  ^upaKuov,  which  very  learned  men  construe 
dilTert'ntlv  ;  what  is  not  douhtful  is  that  it  contains  a  ('uloi^v  of  Antoninus. 
*  KiifiivoTTfufTTTjc  (Dion,  Ixx.  ^) :  or,  as  we  sliould  say,  "  skin  a  flint." 

^  A'l  induh/entias  pronisximwi  fiiit  (Capit.,  Anton.,  10).      Procuratorihw^  f/uos  Hadtianun 
daiiiuavcrnt  in  ttenatu  indulyentias  petit  {ibid.,  G). 

l2 


Faustina,  Wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     (Ihi.st 

found  at  the  Villa  Iladriana.     Capitol, 

Hall  of  the  Emperors,  No.  IV,).) 


f  *i 
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absent;  when  night  came  the  sophist  returned  and  made  such  a 
noise  at  the  trouble  given  him  that  Antoninus  decamped  at  once. 
Some  years  after  an  actor  came  to  make  complaint  that  Tolemon, 
the  president  of  the  Olympic  games,  had  drivi^i  him  fnmi  the 
theatre  in  broad  day.      "And  me,  too,"  said  the  prince,  '^  he  drove 


1  \ 

I 
I 


f.A^CNiflT. 


Marcus  Aurelius  as  a  Boy.     (Bust  in  the  Capitol,  Gallery,  No.  70.) 

out  in  deep  night."  Another  time  the  courtiers  were  annoyed  to 
see  Marcus  Aurelius  crying  for  his  deceased  preceptor;  he  re- 
proved them  sharply  :  "  Let  him  be  a  man,"  he  said  to  them,  "  for 
neither  philosophy  nor  empire  ought  to  dry  up  the  heart."  More 
than  once  he  was  heard  to  repeat  that  he  wished  to  act  towards 
the  senate  as  he  had  desired,  when  a  senator,  that  tliey  should  act 
towards  him  ;  a  thought  which  seems  the  precursor  of  the  grand 
moral   precept   which   Alexander    Severus   will   later  on  inscribe^  on 


No.  1. 


No.  '2. 


the  walls  of  his  hmo'ium:  "Do  not  to  others  what  you  would  not 
they  should  do  unto  you."^Q^'\»-cv«JX^  ^«^^ — ) 

We  should  have  to  narrate  many  munificent  acts  of  his,  many 
liberal  gifts  made  to  private  individuals,  to  the  people  of  Rome,*'^ 
to  provincial  cities,  which  he  helped  or  adorned ;  in  fact,  we  see 
from  the  number  of  inscriptions  that  he  followed  the  example  of 
his  predecessor.^  All  this  shows  an  excellent  natural  disposition, 
and  on  this  point  there  is  no  question ;  but  was  the  prince  on  a 
level  with  the  man?  It  is  difficult  to  answer;  for  his  political 
history  is  so  obscure  that  it  is  half  obliterated,  and  its  features  lost 
in  the  shade. 

He  was  fifty-two  years  of  age,  when  full  maturity  is  reached 
without  activity  or  strength  being  as 
yet  decayed.  Hadrian's  activity  had 
seemed  sometimes  restless  and  noisy ; 
that  of  Antoninus  was  silent  and  discreet. 
His  predecessor  was  always  in  move- 
ment ;  he,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  did  not  leave  Rome  or  its 
environs,  except  for  a  rapid  tour  in 
Asia.  The  war-loving  Trajan  had  been  succeeded  by  a  lover  of 
peace ;  the  nomadic  cnnperor  was  replaced  by  a  sedentary  prince. 
It  is  the  law  of  contrasts  which  pleases  peoples  as  it  does  artists. 
Some  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  regime  mask,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
crowd,  its  advantages,  and  we  fall  into  another  system  for  the  sole 
reason  that  change  is  pleasing. 

Hadrian  died  in  great  unpopularity  with  the  senate  ;  we  have 

'  [Jesus  Christ  had  long  before  put  the  idea  in  clearer  and  more  precise  form. — iW.] 
^  Nine  times  durin^r  his  reign  the  200,000  citizens  who  took  shares  in  the  public  distribu- 
tions received  each  300  to  400  sesterces  (Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  pp.  11-27),  and  the  gifts  under  this  head 
reached  (340,000,000  of  sesterces  ( Chroiiogr.,  ed.  Momms.  p.  647).  In  spite  of  these  and  other 
donations,  in  spite  of  the  expenses  of  the  State,  which  for  the  army  alone  reached  each  year 
perhaps  to  260,000,000  of  francs,  Antoninus  left  a  sum  of  2,700,000,000  of  sesterces,  or  from 
500,000,000  to  600,000,000  of  francs  (Dion,  Ixxiii.  8) ;  and  this  means  that  the  financial  system 
was  excellent,  since  during  the  twenty-tliree  years  of  his  reign  the  imperial  budget  must  have 
had  a  surplus  from  receipts  of  25,000,000  of  francs.  As  regards  the  army  expenses,  see  vol.  iv. 
p.  255,  n.  1 ;  only  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  figures  for  Antoninus's  epoch,  when  there  were 
thirty  legions  in  place  of  twenty-five. 

'  Tlius  he  finisliod  tlie  aqueduct  begun  by  Hadrian  in  New  Athens.  {C.I.L.,  vol.  iii.  No.  549.) 

*  No.  1  :  TJBEivALITAS  AVG.  II.     Antoninus  seated  on  a  stage  ;    Liberality  standing, 

scattering  from  her  cornucopia  some  coins  into  a  man's  hands  who  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  stage. 

No.  2  :  LUJEllALITAS  VII.  COS.  IIII.      Liberality  standing,  holdinar  a  tessera  and  a  wand. 


Gold  Coins  of  Antoninus,  bearing 
Liberality  on  the  Reverse.* 
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seen  that  the  reproaches  against  liim  arose  from  the  silent  irritation 
of    the    Patres    against   a   prince    whose    errant    court    removed    far 
from  them   the    eclat  and    reality    of   the    government,    so    that    the 
nothingness  of  their  authority   was  no   longer   hidden    even    behind 
appearances.     They  wanted  to  refuse  his  apotheosis,  that  is  to  say, 
to  declare  him  a  tyrant  and  to  annul  his  acts.     Antoninus  refused 
to  be   a   party   to  this  act  of   injustice,    whicli    besides    would    have 
disturbed   his   own   rights.     His   entreaties  would   perhaps  not  have 
triumphed  over  the  ill-will  of  these  pitiful  senators,  unless,  behind 
the    compliant    princiN   they   had  perceived    an    orator   persuasive   in 
quite  a  different  manner,  the  soldier,  who  did  not  intend  tliat   this 
outrage    should    be    done    to    the    nK^mory    of    his    beloved    chief. 
According  to  Dion,    all   opposition   dropped    from    fear    of    the  army. 
Hadrian  was  accordingly  placed  in  the  rank  of  the  gods;  Antoninus 
erected  a  temple  to   his    memory   at  Pozzuoli,  appointed    llaiiiens   to 
it,    and   instituted  a    quiniiuennial   feast  in   his   honour.      The   apo- 
theosis  and  temple  were   for   the  defunct  prince  affairs  of    imperial 
etiquette.     These  honours  done  to  the  memory  of  Hadrian  did    not 
consequently    require   that   the   senators   should   decree    the    title    of 
L*ius   to    the    new    emperor;    but    as    they   had   used  up  witli  other 
emperors  all  the  epithets  of  praise  they  found  only  this  one  which 
remained  at  their  service;    and  since  the  prince  was  not  associated 
with    tlieir   hatred  against    Hadrian,   in    givhig    this   tith^    they   con- 
nected themselves  with   his  filial  respect.      These    highly-successful 
tergiversations,    this   clever   strategy    of    tlie    lobby,    formed    all    tlic 
art    which    remained    to    the    descendants    of    the    great    generals  of 
Rome,  now  become  the  most  daring  of  courtiers. 

During  this  rcngn  of  twenty-three  years  the  Ein])ire  enjoyc^d 
profound  peace,  and  the  grateful  s\d)jects  regarded  ihu  State  as  a 
<n'eat  familv  i^overm^d  bv  the  best  of  fathers.^  A  eontemporary, 
Pausanias,   wished  that    the    emperor   should  be   called   -  the   lather 

of  the  human  race."  ^ 

In  his  desire  to  avoid  every  sound,  every  movement  which 
might  upset  the  fair  ordcT  hitroduced  into  the  Empire  by  his 
predecessor,  he  resumed  TiberiusV  rule  for  the  long  duration  of  the 

'  Qu(P  incredibili  lUUgentin  ad  speciem  uptimt  }>at)-hfnmili(i'^  e.vsequebatur  (Aur.   \  ictor, 

Epit.,  15). 

'  Wariip  (tv^pioTTiov  (lilt.  viii.  cap.  43). 


magistracies,  but   extended   it.      lie  kept   in  their  offices  those  who 
had    been    appointed    by   Hadrian ;     when    he    had    to   make   a  fresh 
selection  he  raised  to  office  only  experienced  nien,   and  often,   says 
his  biographer,   he   allowed   them   to   die   at   their    post.^      Thus   his 
friend,  M.  Gavins    Maximus,  during    twenty    years    connnanded   the 
prirtorian  cohorts ;  Orfitus  '  hcdd  the  prefecture  of  the  City  as  long 
as   he   pleased,  and   was   replaced   only   at   his   own   request;    some 
governors  remained  seven  years,   even  nine  years,   in  their  govern- 
ments.     P.    Pactumeius    Clemens,   legate    of   (^ilicia   under   Hadrian, 
was    raised    to    the    consulate    and    yet    kept    his    connnand.'      The 
emperor  had  changed  the  official  rank  of  the  province  rather  than 
not   leave    in    it    the    magistrate    most   acquainted   with   its    wants. 
1'his   was   an    excellent   policy,    provided   however   that   it   was   not 
carried    too    far,   for  tlu^    most  active    man   is  sure  to   fall   off  when 
his   duties  continue  always    the   same  ;  just   as  life  becomes   extinct 
in    the    midst    of    stagnant    waters,    so    administration    which    (h>es 
not    maintain    a    certain   process  of  renovation   soon  reaches   scniility. 
Antoninus's  reign  will  perhaps  furnish  us  a  proof  of  this. 

Civil  law  owes  much  to  him,*  and  the  Pandects  contain  many 
fragments  of  his  constitution  or  rescripts.  One  is  celebrated  under 
tho  name  of  Antonine  fourth,  or  lien  established  in  favour  of  tlu^ 
adopted  upon  the  estate  of  the  adopter.  As  proof  of  his  lilx^'ality 
of  mind,  we  may  mention  also  the  decision  which  permits  the 
children  of  a  new  citizen,  when  they  did  not  agree  to  choose  tlieir 
father's  nationality,  to  preserve  tlieir  rights  of  inheritance.  Formerly, 
a  Greek  on  obtaining  the  jus  civitatts,  but  whose  children  con- 
tinued provincials,  was  obliged  to  demise  the  succession  to  some 
(•itiz(^ns  or  leave  it  to  the  treasury,  as  property  escheated."'  Some 
publieani  had  exercised  a  rii^'ht  over  wrecks.  ^'I  am  the  sovereign 
of  the  world,"  he  replied  to  the  shipwrecked  crew  who  appealed 
against  this  act  of  cruelty;  'M)ut  there  is  a  law  of  the  sea,  which 
the   Pliodians  made;   let   us  decide  in  accordance  with   that."     And 


'  Capit.,  Anton.,  ■)  and  8. 

^Serv.  Scipio  Salvidienus  Orlitus  bad  been  raised  to  tbis  office  by  Hadrian  to  replace 

L.  Catiliu.s  Sevenis. 

^  Sec  lior^rhesi,  vol.  viii.  p.  .'51)3,  note. 

*  Multa  do  jure  sanxit  ((^apit.,  Anton.,  12).     On  tbe  legislation  of  Antoninus,  cf.  ll?enel, 

(Jurpus  Leyum,  pp.  101-114,  Lips.,  1S57. 
^  Pausanias,  viii.  43. 
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the  treasury  was  proved  In  the  wron.c:.^  By  a  rescript  (llfHeult  in 
its  application,  but  very  just  in  spirit,  lie  authorized  the  husband 
to  bring  a  suit  against  the  wife  as  an  adulteress  only  in  ease  he 
himself  had  preserved  conjugal  ti(l(>lity.-'  The  condition  of  slaves 
was  also  ameliorated.  Antoninus  declared  that  the  master  wlio,  for 
a  frivolous  pretext,  liad  killed  his  slave  should  be  i)unisho(l  with 
banishment  or  death ;  that  lie  who  had  maltreated  urn-  unduly 
should  be  forced  to  sell  him,  and  that  he  should  not  be  able  eithei- 
to  repurchase  him  or  to  insert  a  damaging  clause  in  the  e(mtract, 
such  as  this:  ^'Prohibited  from  frcM'ing  him;"  or  this:  ''lie,  or 
she,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  prostitution."  One  of  his  rescripts 
runs  thus  :  "  It  is  to  the  interest  of  masters  that  support  against 
hunger,  cruelty,  and  intolerable  injustice  be  not  withdrawn  from 
slaves  who  justly  implore  it."  ^ 

In  the  financial  administration  he  retrenched  useless  expendi- 
ture, pensions  paid  to  those  who  "preyed  upon  the  State"  without 
rendering  it  any  service ;  he  sold  some  villas  of  the  imperial 
domain,  jewels,  valuable  furniture  dead  capital,  of  which  he  made 
the  public  treasury  the  beneficiary;  as  Hadrian  did,  he  also  can- 
celled the  arrears  of  taxes,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Aurelian  will 
do  as  he  did.  His  economy  gave  him  the  means  of  developing  the 
alimentary  institution  and  of  aiding  cities  desolated  by  fire  or 
earthquake,  as  Eome,  Antioch,  Karbo,  and  Ehodes.  I  mak(»  no 
mention  of  buildings  erected  by  him  or  in  his  reign  in  Greece  and 
Ionia,  in  Syria  and  at  Carthage,^  at  Lambessa,  several  of  whose 
monuments  date  from  that  epoch,  at  Tarragona  for  its  harbour,  at 
Gaeta  for  its  lighthouse,  at  Nimes  for  the  Arena  and  Pont  du 
Gard,  at  Baalbec  for  its  Temple  of  the  Sun.'  All  the  emi)erors 
were  great  builders.  Tt  was  a  debt  which  at  Eome  they  paid  to 
the  entire  people,  by  decorating  the  City  with  new  monuments : 
to  the  poor  in  giving  them  work  ;  to  their  predecessor  in  raising 
to   his   honour    the    temple    demanded    by   the    apotheosis ;    in    tlu^ 

'  Digest,  xiv.  2,  9  :  Hoc  idem  divm  Augiifftiis  jndicaint. 

^  [This  is  done  in  English  law  by  what  is  callod  the  "  interference  of  the  Queen's  Proctor," 
who  stops  proceedings  for  divorce  in  such  cases. — Ed.~\ 

^  histit.,  i.  8,  §  2. 

*  Pausanias,  viii.  43. 

'An  inscription  of  Antoninus's  reigTi,  between  147  and  iOl,  shows  that  (lerasn  had 
dedicated  a  propylon  and  a  portico  "  to  the  health  of  Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aurelius." 
(Letronne,  laser.  d'Eyypte,  i.  218.) 
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provinces  it  was  the  condition  of  their  popularity.  Besides,  each 
emperor,  like  the  })rinces  of  the  East,  wished  to  have  his  dwelling 
untouched  by  any  memorial  of  the  past.  For  this  reason  Nero  had 
abandoned  the  palace  of  the  Cicsars,  Vespasian  destroyed  the  House 
of  Gold,  and  Antoninus  did  not  desire  to  occupy  the  Tiburtine  Villa. 
Tli(»  age  of  the  Antonines  was  a  fortunate  one  for  the  architects, 
fnr  tiny  were  incessantly  pulling  down  in  order  to  build  up.  J)Ut 
it    must   be   repeated  that,  outside   Eome,   constructions  were  especi- 


Interior  of  the  Arena  at  Nimes. 


ally  the  work  of  the  rich  cities,  where  they  were  paid  for  from  the 
municipal  revenues,  by  the  gifts  of  the  citizens,  and  often  by  an 
imperial  subvention.  This  observation  is  so  much  the  more  necessary 
in  regard  to  this  reign,  because  Marcus  Aurelius  said  of  his  adop- 
tive father  that  he  was  not  fond  of  building. 

As  Hadrian  had  done,  Antoninus  founded  new  chairs  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  in  many  cities,^  while  granting  to  their  holders  a 
stipend  which  was  paid  them  by  the  State  when  the  local  resources 
were    insufficient.'      To    the    pay   he    added    honours :     in    the    small 

'  Rhetoribus  et  philosophis  per  ornneft  provinctas  et  honores   et   salaria   detultf    (Capit.; 
Anton.,  11). 

'  Zunipt,  Ueber  den  Bestand  der  philoa.  Schulen  in  Athen,  p.  46. 
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Cities,  five  physicians,  three  sophists,  and  three  graTTimariiins,  in 
the  large,  ten  physicians,  five  sophists,  and  five  graiimiarians  were 
exempted  from  municipal  othces;'  and  he  honoured  declamation  even 
by  giving,  in  the  year  143,  the  consulate  to  two  famous  rhetoricians, 

the      Greek      Ilerodes 
Atticus  and   tlio  Latin 
Cornelius  Fronto.    l>ut 
poets  did   not  seem  to 
him    so   necessary ;    at 
least,    he    reduced   the 
pension    that    Hadrian 
had    bestowed    on   the 
lyric  poet  Mesomedes. 
Notwithstanding 
this    there  were   sena- 
tors   found    conspiring 
against  this  prince  who 
made   the   pnblic  weal 
the  sole  object  of   his 
government.    This  time 
no   one   can   doubt,  as 
was    the     case     under 
Hadrian,  of  the  reality 
of    the    crime;     the 
Fatres,      w^ho,      them- 
selves     or     by     their 
freedmen     transformed 
into     historians,     were 
making  the  reputation 
of  princes  amongst  pos- 
terity,   allow     for    the 
favourite  of  the  senate 
a   peril   the   existence   of    which  they  had   denied   for   Ww    friend  of 
the    provincials.      No  executions  took  place:     Atilius  Titiauus    was 
(piit    of   it   by  the   loss    of   his   property  ;     Triscianus   took   liis  own 
life;    Avidius  Cassius,  who  rebelled  under   Marcus  Aurelius,   had  at 


Tiie  Discobolus  of  Miroii,  found  at  the  Villa  Tiburtina. 
(  Vatican,  Salle  du  Bige,  No.  618.) 


'  Vii/esf,  xxvii.  1,  ti,  §§  1  and  2. 
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least  the  desire  to  overturn  Antoninus ;  Celsus,  lastly,  whom  we  do 
not  know,  made  a  serious  attempt,  since  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after  the  younger  Faustina  recalled  the  circumstance  to  her  hus- 
band.' The  senate  showed  great  zeal  in  seeking  out  the  guilty 
persons ;  Antoninus  stopped  them.  "  What  shall  I  gahi,"  he 
replied  to  those  who  pressed  him  to  show  severity,  '^  what  shall 
1  gain  beyond  knowing  that  a  certain  number 
of  mv  fellow-citizens  hate  me  ? " 

« 

Antcminus  did  not  like  war.  ^'  It  is  much 
better,"  said  he,  ''  to  save  a  citizen  than  to 
slay  a  thousand  enemies."  Of  himself  he 
und(^rtook  no  expedition,'  but  his  lieutenants 
had  to  wage  wars  of  defence  :  in  Africa 
airainst  the  nomadic  tribes,  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Carpathians  and  of  the  Danube  against  of  Antonlinis,  Coiien,()8G.) 
the    Dacdans,    who    had    taken    refuge    in    the 

mountains,  and  against  the  German  tribes  established  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pannonia.  Capitolinus  tells  us  that  the  Jews  again 
mad(^  a  disturbance,  and  that  there  were  some  rebcdlions  in  Egypt 
and  Greece.  A  disturbance  in  Greece  so  soon  after  Hadrian  is 
inexplicable,  unless  it  be  a  question  of  conspiracy  like  that  of 
Celsus,  for  example,^  of  which  we  know  neither  place  nor  date,  or 
of  some  popular  tumult  to  which  Lucian  seems  to  make  allusion 
(157);'  and  a  revolt  of  the  Jews  would  have  been,  it  seems,  very 
difficult  after  all  the  blood  which  Trajan  and  Hadrian  had  shed 
of  this  people.''  In  Egypt  tht»  affair  was  more  serious,  since  the 
prefect  Hinarchus  was  killed  (147  8),  and  that,  so  an  ancient  wiiter 
says,  the  emperor  considered  himself  obliged  to  make  his  journey 
to  the  East.*' 


'  Vulcaciiis  Gallicainis,  Avid.  CV.<.,  10. 

^  .  .  .  .  lloXf/ioi'  fiev  'l*w/iaiof  tOiXuir/yt;  iiniyuytTo  ovSh'U  (Pau.^ania.^s,  vni.  4.'i). 

'  Capit.,  Avid.  Ca.s.s.,  10. 

*  Veregr.,  li) :   upri  Ci  rovi^'EKXiivac:  tirtiOfv  avrapaaOai  vTrXa  'Pw/iatoig. 

*  The  coins  of  Alexander  cited  as  proofs  b>'  Munter  (Die  Juden  unter  Hadrian,  p.  98)  do 
not  l«'ad  to  a  positive  conclu.sion,  and  the  war  of  tlie  Parthians,  by  the  aid  of  which  Gratz 
(J^idische  Gesch.,  iv.  No.  20)  tries  to  get  out  of  the  charge,  took  place  only  three  years  before 
Antoninus's  death. 

*"  Letronne  (llecherches  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  de  VEgypte,  p.  250)  places  this  revolt  in  the 
years  118  and  140.  Cf.  Malala,  Chrunogr.,  xi.  p.  280,  ed.  Niebuhr  and  Aristides,  i.  350,  ed. 
Dind.  The  mention  of  Antoninus's  voyage  to  the  East,  of  which  Capitolinus  says  nothing,  is 
found  in  Malaln,  an  autlior  of  little  authority,  it  is  true,  and  one  wlio  has  heaped  together  many 
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In  Britain,  Lollius  Urbicus,  who  liad  distin^i^nished  liimsclf  in 
Juda^^a  under  Hadrian,  repressed  the  Brigantes  (140),  and  being  at 
the  narrow  part  of  the  island  behind  tlie  Vdllum  Iladriani^  carried 
back  the  line  of  defence  of  the  province   further  north,  as   far   as 

Agricola's  ram|):irt,  Graham^  dike^  made  of  turf, 
running  between  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.' 
As  a  reward  for  his  services  Lollius  obtained 
later  on  th(*  highest  office  of  the  State,  that  of 
prefect  of  tlie  City.  The  Tarthians  prepared  an 
expedition  against  Armenia ;  a  letter  from 
Antoninus  stopped   them.     The  Lazi,  tlie  (Juadi, 


tonimis^aviiinr  his  Hand  fhc  Armenians,  accepted  the  kings  whom  he  gave 

to  tlie  KinjT  of  the  (^uadi.      ,  „      ,  .  ...  ,     i,  -i     .i         /-i        i_. 


Aiit( 


(Large  Brmi/e,  Cohen,     them;'    his  protection  slicltored  tlie  Ureeks    on 
^'"''^■^  the   coasts   of  the   Euxine  against  the  Scythians 

of  the  neighbourhood  and  Armenia  against  tlu^  brigandage  of  the 
Alani.      Appian    relates    that    he    saw    at    Eome    the    deputies   of 

barbarous  tribes  who  begged  to  be  received  as 
subjects  of  the  Empire;  Antoninus  refused:  this 
was;  tlie  policy  of  Augustus  and  Iladrian.  Then^ 
came  also  embassies  from  r)actria  and  India  • 
a  proof  that  commercial  relations  continued  with 
these  distant  regions. 

To  sum  up,  the  wars  under  Antoninus  were 
Aiitoiiiuus  placing  the      of    uo    importance    and    the    outbreaks    witliout 

Tiara  on  the  Head  of  the  .    *  .    .i     ^  ^-  n  i  •      i  *  i  u     11 

King  of  Armenia.    (Large  peril.      ^' At  that  time,"  says  lllS  blogiaplKT,  '^  all 
Bronze,  Cohen,  758.)       ^^^^    provinces    wcrc    flourishing  ....  and    no 

prince  was  so  much  respectod  by  Ww  barbarians."  A  contiMnporary, 
the  rhetorician  Aristides,  shows  what  contidonce  this  long  peace 
inspired:  '^Tlie  entire  continent  is  in  a  state  of  ropos(\  and  oik^ 
no  longer  believes  in  war,  even  when  it  is  raging  at  some  fai-  oil" 
point."  '^ 


stories,  but  who  perhaps  found  this  fart  in  \\w  Chronicle  of  Antin,h.  Cf.  Waddington,  C/ironoL 
till  rhefeur  Aristide. 

^  See  above,  vol.  iv.  p.  70l>. 

^  See  in  Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  pp.  3  and  1');  in  Cohen,  Anton.,  Nos.  75^  and  7oa,  the  in. dais 
with  the  inscription:  Rex  Quadis  dntm  Arfnenu.t,  which  are  placed  betw.'oii  l.'V.>  iin«l  14'). 
The  latter  of  these  two  authors  says  (Anton.,  p.  271))  tliat  the  decadence  of  art  begins  to  be 
apparent  under  Antoninus  in  the  medals,  especially  the  silver  ones. 

^  Aristides,  i.  3,  ed.  Diiid. 
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The  Serpent 
(ilvcon.^ 


More   respectful    than   Iladrian    towards    the    old    usages    and 
ancient   legends,    he   considered   an    element   of   social   stability  was 
to    be    found    in    matters   which   his    predecessor    saw    only    with 
sceptical  curiosity.     He  tried  like  Augustus  to  re-animate  expiring 
patriotism  by  bringing  again  into  fashion  the  marvellous  beginnings 
of   the    Roman   people;    some   of   his   coins   represent   the  flight  of 
^Eneas,  the  foundation  of  Alba,   Mars  and  Rhea,  Romulus  and  th(^ 
first  spolta  opima,  Iloratius  Codes  defending  the  Jani- 
culuin   bridge,   or   ^Esculapius  arriving  in  the  isle  of 
the  Tiber  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  (Glycon).     To 
set   up   iirnily   the  gods  on  their   totterhig   altars,  he 
scrupulously  performed   his   pontitieal  functions,  drew 
to   the   temples   the   crowd  eager   for    spectacles,   and 
earned    this    inscription:     ''The    senate    and    Roinan  ^,  j.j^j;^^^^^^^ 
people   to   the  very  good,    very   great,    and  very  just 
prince    Antoninus    Augustus,    oh    msi(;nrm  crga    cwnmonias    puhlkas 
curam    ac   relujimcmr '      At   the   same   time    he   tried   to   stop   the 
progress  of  Jewish  conversions  by  renewing   the   penalties  deckred 
by  an  edict  of  Vespasian  against  those  who  practised   circumcision 
on  those  not  of  the  Hebrew  race.' 

Seeing  in  him  this  disposition,  one  might  fear  that  he  would 
treat  the  ""christians  cruelly.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  lie  followed, 
as  regards  thorn,  tlie  policy  of  his  adoptive^  father,  and  grant. d 
th.in  "ii  virtual  toleration,  which  was,  however,  disturbed  a  f(^w 
times  by  too  zealous  magisti-ates  condemning  a  victim  impatient 
lu  die.  With  regard  to  the  rescript  that  Eusebius  ascribes 
to  him,  we  cannot  regard  it,  at  least  in  its  actual  form,  as 
autliontic.  It  is  certain  that  tliis  prince  and  his  predecessor  never 
dreamt  of  giving  full  citizenship  in  the  Empire  to  the  now 
ivli-ion;  but  tliey  would  not  have  wished  any  the  more  to  per- 
secute   it.       The  Matter    from    philosophic    indifference,    the    former 


'  Bronze  coin  of  lonopolis  (Mionnct,  De.r.  dr  Mod.  ant.,  ^^' ^' ;^'^'''^^%^.^ 

human  headed  serpent  is  the  personification  of  Glycon,  the  new  manifestation  of  vLsc  ulapiu. , 

who.se  worsliip  received  in  tlie  time  of  the  Antonines  great  extension. 

^  Orelli,  No.  ^11.     This  inscription  is  of  the  year  143.  .  ,     ,-  •  7>-  ..o.nnttituv 

3  Digest,  xlviii.  s,  11  :    rirncnicidere  Jndrei.  Jilio.  suo.  tantnm  re.cnpto  dn-i  1  ape,  nuttt^n 

is  non  ejnsd^n  reii.ionis  ,,a  hocfecerit,  m.trantis  ,a>na  irro.atur:  now,  this  penalty  wo.  dea  h. 

Medirogni  e.rciderit,  cajnUde  crit,  itev.  ij.i  qui  se  sponte  ercrdendam  pnef.af.      Sec  above, 

vol.  iv.  p.  72t). 
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from  goodness  of  heart,  f(^lt  repugiuiuce  at  sliedding  blood  for 
beliefs.  "During  Antoninus's  reign,"  says  Orosius,  "peace  reigned 
in  the  Cliurch."  ' 

At  this  period  the  faith  found  a  chiver  and  bohl  defender. 
Justin  represents  in  the  history  of  the  Empire  tliat  (h'oisive  moment 
when  Christianity,  which  with  S.  Paul  had  confi^ssed  the  impotence 
of  reason,'  and  wliicli  witli  tlu^  early  successors  of  tlio  AiMistl(\s  lived 
in  shade  and  mysterv,  comes  forth  into  the  dav  and  ])roudlv  claims 
its  rights  as  rational  doctrine.  Then  what  was  contemptuously 
styled  "the  religion  of  slaves  and  women,  of  childnMi  and  old 
men,"  makes  its  claim,  not  only  before  the  executioner,  but  befoi-e 
the  man  of  science,  and  attempts  to  absorb  into  itself  pagan 
wisdom  purified  by  the  new  revelation. 

Justin  was  a  Greek  of  Talestine  who  had  explored  all  the 
philosophic  systems  before  reaching  Christianity,  and  who  1ms  him- 
self rehited,  in  a  dialogue  after  the  manner  of  Tlato,  not  without 
elegance,  the  different  stages  of  his  mental  progress.  He  does  not 
commit  to  the  tianu^s,  as  so  many  others  did,  what  he  had  nn^er- 
enced.  Christianity  is  in  his  eyc^s  a  new  philosophy,  more  certain, 
more  useful  than  tlu*  ancient ;  but  he  does  not  abjure  that  which 
had  preceded  it.  "Socrates,"  said  he,  "had  been  the  incarnation 
ef  the  A070C,  or  divine  reason  infused  into  humanity,  \070v 
(TTrep/narikOKj  for  every  intelligence  contains  a  portion  of  it.  Christ 
was  another  more  complete,  because  lie  is  absolutely  Tiiilli.  When 
Plato's  master  tried,  with  tin*  force  of  trutli,  to  rescue  men  from 
the  demons,  these  latter  had  him  put  to  death  as  impious  and 
atheistic.  They  act  similarly  against  us.  Atheists  we  are  against 
your  gods,  but  not  in  respect  of  the  true  God,  the  Father  of  every 
virtue  that  we  adore,  with  tlie  Son  whom  He  lias  sent  to  teach  us, 
with  the  army  of  the  good  ang(>ls.  His  satellite-,  and  the  i)roj»hetie 
Spirit.  Yon  [incients  have  taught  certain  dogmas  which  we  ex- 
pound in  a  more  divine  manner  and  of  which  we  alone  jjrove  the 
truth.  We  say,  like  Plato,  that  (hul  has  creatiMl  and  ordercil 
ev(Tytlung;  like  the  Stoics,  that  the  W(»rhl  will  perish  by  fire; 
like  your  poets  and  philosophers,  that  the  good  will  be  recompensed 


and   the  wickcnl   punislied.      Whc^n   we   call  Jesus  Christ  the  divine 
A070V,   the  Keason    of    God,   we  apply   to   llim    the    name   givcni   to 

Mercury Tf   it  is  said  that   lie  was  crucified,   in  that  even 

he   resembh^s  those  of   Jupiter's   sons  who,    according    to    you,   have 
had  torments  to  suffer;    that  lie  was  born  of  a  Virgin,  he  has  that 
in  comiuon    with   Perseus;    that   lie  healed  the   lame,   the  paralytic, 
the   infirm,   and   raised  the  (h»ad,  is  what  you  relate  of  .Esculapius. 
All    who    have    livcnl    conformably   to   reason  are  Christians. 
Such  were,  among   the  Greeks,   Socrates,   lleraclitus,  and  those  who 
resemble    them,    as   of 
our   own   time  Muson- 
ius,^    and    among    the 
barl)arian  s      Ab  rah;  u  u , 
Ananias,     Mishael, 
Elijah,      and      many 
others." 

Christianity  was, 
therefore^,  the  comple- 
tion and  not  the  con- 
tradiction of  natural 
revelation. 

Justin  defends 
himself,     but    he    also 

attacks.  lie  opposes  the  god  of  the  diristians  to  the  hicestuous 
and  adulterous  gods  of  paganism,  and  to  the  scandalous  lessons  of 
their  history  God's  holy  connnandments.  Ikfore  the  face  of  tlu^  old 
state  of  society,  h-alizing  its  vices  by  the  hicome  which  it  deriv(>s 
from  them  and  raising  altars  to  Antinous,  he  plac(^  the  new  state, 
which,  instead  of  impure  festivals  and  bloody  sacrifices,  has  for 
its  creed  prayer,  almsgiving,  the  kis>  oi'  peace,  the  brotherly  com- 
munion of  Invad  and  wine;  then  he  exclaims:  "Cease,  then, 
from   imputmg   to  saintly    men    your    debauches   and    those    of   your 


yEsculapius  and  Glycoii. 


«r()( 
o 


Is  I" 


'  Orosius,  Hist,  sac,  ii.  40  :  Anfonino  Pio  imppranfc,  pat   ecclems  fiiit. 
eci'Ies..  iv.  1:^,  'IQ;  Tertullian,  Ai>ol.,  5;  I)i,,ii,  Ixx.  3. 

'  Vi.  Eptsf.  Rom.,  i.  '21  i>4;  1  Vor.,  i.  ID;  iii.  ]S;   6-'«/.,  i.  8. 


Cf.  Euseb.,  IlKt. 


As    preaching    to    the    poor    and    oppressed,    th(^    Gospel    would 
have    been    preferable;     as    pleadnig    before    a    pagan    tribunal,    the 

'  It  is  in  tlH.  Arohijy,  ii.  §  ^,  wl.ere  the  name  of  Musonius  is  fonnd  ;  the  others  are  fnnn.l 
in  the  first,  §  1*1. 
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defence  was  clever,  not  wanting  in  trnth  and  giaiideur.  We  iind 
even  in  the  opening  words  of  this  apology  the  masculine  boldn(\ss 
of  a  man  who  accepted  the  combat  with  the  masters  of  the 
world : — 

To  THE  Emperor  Trrrs  uElius  ANT0NINT^<?,  Pitts, 

Augustus,  Caesar, 

To  Ills  Son  VEui>isiMus,  rniLosoriiER, 

To  Lucius,  Philosopher, 

fkts  OP  C.KSAR  nv  BrkTii  and  of  Axtomntk  by  Adoitiox. 

\  Piiixci;,  A  LovEU  OP  T.rrruATi'MK ; 

To  T1IK  Sacue!)  tSi:xATE  AM)  H)  TJii:  >;NTi»:i:  Roman  Pki^plr, 

In  tub  name  op  those  who,  amoxg  all  anKx. 

ARE   lIXJU*?n.Y   HATl^lU  ANI>   1*KR8IX:VTB0 ; 

h   OXB  OP  THF.M, 

JV$T1N  T  HAVE   WRirrKN   TIIIH   m^COUftSB.' 

Tliia  iiiixle  of  addivjw,  this  i*xpr4!i<?(iori  Ixirrowoil  fmrn  fho 
R<oic^  IhU  wliich  las  fouiHl  in  lit«  own  niunly  t<uul :  ''  You  cuii 
kill  us;  yoii  cannot  hnrm  n&,''  prooeeded  from  n  believer  ready  to 
give  hi8  life  for  the  faith,  aihl  w1k>  will  give  it. 

Sinoo  Tiiijan'8  time  diristi^nity  ha<l  aequirfd  siifRHcfnt  import- 
itnrc  to  sfjocnrc  tliat  Jn:<(iu's  first  AjwffMjf/  sin  mid  witch  (lie  liutuk 
of  tho  emperor,  without  Iiowovcr  determining  liiin  to  break  the 
luws  of  tho  Empire,  of  which  ho  vas  guardian,  by  the  publication 
of  an  ediet  of  toleration.  1'ho  Chri^iana  tlien^or^  continued 
c'Xjmsed  to  tlio  YioktRftft  of  tht^  popuhuM^  in  cities  whi^n*  ilu  y  sliM\Yi»d 
too  iniirh  xeal  ugtiiii.<t  idols  ttx>  inueh  unlour  for  nuirtyrdoiii,  uiid 
under  thi«  gniciows  pnnee  ^snmc  Clirtstians  perifih€d.  A  letter  from 
Ihc  fuitliful  of  Sinvnia  to  tho  chuix^hti*  of  Asia,  which  Eusebius 
has  preserved,  is  a  living  piottino  of  tiiesi^  uboinixutble  yet  Hublime 
aoeoies.  A  Phrvf^an.  named  Quint u.%  belonging  to  the  country 
where  Cyhidi^  ex«ctal  .sanguinary  worship,  {wrsuaded  «ome  Sniyr- 
niot«  imd  Philadelphians  to  provoke  their  oun  death  in  order  the 
sooner  to  enjoy  eternal  bitasw  They  were  twelve  in  number,  and 
showed  heroic  eourage  in  tho  midst  of  the  atroeiouH  torturer  which 


*  The  oompMitirin  n1  tli»  trtt  AftUti;^^  u  aUiut  1^,  (h»t  ci  ibit  M>rml  ^  <h*«  cwl  ct  10)i»r 
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the  executioners  taxed  their  iiii^onuitv  to  vary.  Om^  of  them, 
Germanicus,  was  conspicuous  aiii()n<i:  tlieiu  all  by  his  eontenipt 
for  the  tortures.  The  proconsul  felt  repugnance  at  striking  men 
who  appeared  to  him  only  guilty  of  religious  obstinacy ;  he  would 
have  wished  to  save  them:  "Have  pity  on  your  youth,''  said  he 
to  Germanicus  ;  but  the  latter,  eager  for  death,  irritatcnl  the  beasts 
in  ord(^r  to  be  more  quickly  torn  in  pieces.  Just  as  the  combat 
was  beginning  th(^  Thrygian  trembled  and  abjured  his  faith.  As 
the  people  were  thus  defrauded  of  oiu^  victim,  cries  arose  to 
replace  (iuintus  l)y  rolycarj).  lie  was  an  old  man  of  eighty, 
and  the  most  illustrions  of  the  bishops  of  Asia.  The  imperial 
governoi-,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  had  never  disturbed 
him,  and  the  latter,  without  dcmying  his  faith,  had  been  allowed 
to  reach  that  great  age.  He  did  not  believe  that  martyrd(mi  should 
be  sought ;  at  the  tiuu^  when  tlu^  poj)ular  fury  liad  burst  forth, 
aroused  by  the  rash  deed  of  (^uintus,  Ik^  had  loft  the  city  and  had 
retired  into  a  rcmoto  house.  Thov  wont  tlu^re  to  take  him  ;  \w 
could  liave  made  his  escape^  but  did  not.  TIh^  ]n*oconsul  tried  for 
a  long  time  to  extoi't  a.  woi'd  which  W(ni]d  ])erniit  him  to  spare 
him:  ''Swear,"  said  Ik^  to  him,  ''by  the  fortune  of  (^a}sar;  say, 
'  li(Mnovc  tlie  impi'ni<  frnni  tlie  woi-ld,'  and  I  will  dismiss  you  as 
diseharii'ed."  lie  r(M>li(Ml,  "1  am  a  ("hi'islian ;  if  vou  wish  to 
become  a(M|u;;inte(l  a\  itli  my  I'eligion,  giv(^  me  a  day  :  i  will  make 
vou  ac([uainte(l  with  it.''  The  i)roconsul  having  answered  thai  it 
was  the  people  whom  h(^  must  cominec^  I*olyear]»  i'e[)lie(l :  ''I  do 
not  i'efus(^  to  instruct  you.  because  1  have  leai-nt  to  render*  to  m(^n 
in  hiiih  ])osition  the  honour  which  is  their  due,  but  this  \  idgar 
crowd   does   not   deserve   niv   making  a   defence   before   them." 

As  the  peopl(>  kepi  demanding  that  this  encMuy  of  the  gods, 
one  who  wished  to  abolish  their  religion  and  tlu^'i'  sacrifices,  shouhl 
be  thrown  to  the  lions,  tlie  gov(M-nor  obj(H*ted  that  he  was  not 
em])owered  to  do  so  because  the  games  w(M'e  end(Ml.  "To  the  stake 
tlien  !  "  1io\\1(m1  iIh^  ci-oM-d.  and  ran  to  find  wo(k1  a1  the  baths  and 
shops,  then  thev  arranged  llie  pile  while  th(^  old  man  (piietly  un- 
dressed to  mount  it.  AVhen  il  was  ignited,  the  wind  carried  the 
ilanu^  behind  him.  which  fr»rm(Ml  a  sort  of  arcad(^  above  the  martyr's 
head,  ''just  as  it  fills  the  sail  of  a  shi[)  ;  and  he  seemed  to  us  to 
look    lik(>   u-old   or  >il\ci'  tri-d    in   the   fui'uace.      At   llie  saiix-  time  we 
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perceived  -a   sweet   odour   of   precious   perfume/'      The    executioner 
finished  liim  by  a  stroke  of  his  sword.^ 

The  procedure  established    by   Trajan  :     ''  If  they  are   accused 


ATitoninu.«.     fTJnst  in  the  Museum  of  Naples.) 

and  convicted  let  tlu^m  be  punislied,"  had  been  f()lh)wed.  The 
governor  liad  not  referred  the  matter  to  "Rome,  nor  liad  lio  need 
so  to  do.     The  people  had  cried :    ''  The  Christians  to  tlie  lions ! " 


^  The  date  of  S.  Polvearp's  martyrdom  has  p-iven  rise  to  miich  discussion.  M.  Waddinpfton 
(Vie  d'An'sfide,  p.  285)  places  it  on  23r(l  February,  155.  M.  J.  lleville  (Revue  de  Vhistoire  der, 
religions,  vol.  iii.  p.  3(59)  brings  it  down  to  166.  As  ren-ards  the  matter  of  date,  doubt  still 
exists;  but  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  general  history  wliether  Polycarp  died  under  Antouinus  or 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Doubtless  tlie  emperors  were  never  aware  of  it,  and  the  judgment  we  pass  on 
them  cannot  be  modified  by  it. 
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and    the    Christians    voluntarily    offering    to    satisfy   the    joy    of    the 
crowd,  their  blood  had  staiiunl  the  arena. 

Uu  the  stateuuMit  of  ,lustin,  such  scc^nes  took  place  in  several 
parts  of  the  Empire.  His  Apolocm  would  lead  us  to  belic^ve  in 
more  martyrdoms  than  there  were,  for  exaggeration  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  description  of  writings.^  lUit  it  is  certain 
that  thr  hatred  against  '^  these  blasphemers  of  the  gods"  increased 
auKmgst  tlie  people  with  their  increase  in  number;  that  the  faith, 
mor(^  confident,  became  rash,  and  that  the  imperial  officers  must  have 
been  driven  far  beyond  v/hat  intelligent  and  sceptical  administrators 
would  have  desired,  seeing  they  were  but  slightly  pre-occupied 
about  Jupiter,  but  much  about  presc^rving  the  public  peace. 

Did  the  emperor  know  anything  of  thest^  distant  mattiTs?  It 
is  very  doubtful  ;  it  is  not  even  certain  that  lu^  knew  in  the  last 
years  of  his  reign  of  the  executi(»n  of  the  Gnu'k  rtoliMiiaMis  and 
of  two  other  Christians  which  was  ordc^red  by  the  prc^iect  of  Ronu^ 
I1iry  were  insignificant  perscms  who  had  never  been  sought  after, 
and  who,  moreover,  had  delivered  tlunnselves  up.  11uMr  fate 
interested  no  one,  and  in  a  world  so  cruel,  so  prodigal  of  human 
life,  a  capital  punishment  was  by  no  means  so  rare  as  to  cause  any 

stir  in  th(^  city. 

The  Christians  responded  to  the  blows  Avhich  struck  tluMii  by 
secret  and  irritating  menaces.  The  Sibyl  assigned  only  three  successors 
to  Antoninus,  and  announced  the  destruction  of  Eom(N  of  Italy, 
and  of  the  Empire,  as  about  to  take  place  in  195:  'M)h!  how  wilt 
thou  weep  tluMi,  when  despoiled  of  thy  brilliant  laticlave  and  ch)tlied 
in  mourning  gannents,  oh!  thou  haughty  T^)me,  daughter  of  (»ld 
LatinusI  Thou  shalt  fall  never  again  to  rise.  The  glory  of  thy 
legiims  with  the  proud  eagles  will  disappear.  Where  will  be  thy 
might?  What  people  will  be  thy  ally  out  of  those  whom  thou 
ha^t  enslaved  to  thy  follies?"*^  To  see  so  much  hate  displayed  upon 
both  sides  makes  it  clear  that  between  the  ancient  and  the  new 
society  an  abyss  had  been  formed  into  which  victims  must  fall. 

If  we  imperfectly  know  what  Antoninus  did  when  emperor,  we 
know  well  what  the  enemies  of  the  Empire  did  after  him  ;  hc^nce  a 
question  arises :    Ought  Antoninus  to  be  held  responsible  for  a  part 

'  Apol.,  i.  39;  ii.  12;  Dial,  30,  110.  131. 

■'  Carm.  Sib.,  viii.  70  et  seq.     ( 'f .  Kenan,  VKylise  chrctienno,  p.  .>3.3. 
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of  Marcus  Aurelius's  misfortunes  ?  Antoniuus's  adoptive  father  had 
prepared  for  him,  hy  the  strict  discipline  introduci^d  into  evorythiug, 
a  peaceable  reign;  did  he  not  beiiueath  to  his  successor  mauy 
dangers  by  the  miUlness  of  an  administration  which,  from  dislike  of 
punishing,  closed  its  eyes  and  allowed  everything  U>  become  slack? 
On  finding  after  his  death  that  the  legions  were  without  discipline, 
the    frontiers    insecure,     the    Parthians    again    audacious,     tlu^    bar- 
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rauvobolic  Altar,  found  at  Lyou^,  on  the  Fourvieres  Hill,  in  1704;  front  and  side 

(See  p.  ItiS.) 


viewx. 


barians  at  one  and  the  same  time  crossing  the  "nhin(\  tlir  n:nnib(\ 
the  Alps,  and  reaching  as  far  as  A(|uileia  on  the  route  to  Kome, 
and  as  far  as  Elatea  in  tho  heart  ot  ( Jreece,  we  have  the  right  to 
think  that  Antoninus  had  been  too  fond  of  repose,  too  mucli  dis- 
posed, in  order  to  gratify  the  senate,  to  pursue  a  course  of  conduct 
different  from  that  which  his  predecessor  had  pursued.  Xf^-er  had 
the  barbarians  seen  him  slowly  going  along  the  tronti(»rs  1'>  make 
sure   that,   on  the   sidi^   of  Tvome,   they   were   well    guard,  d    and    that 
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on  the  other  there  were  not  being  formed  among  them  any 
menacing  cond)inations  which  ought  to  be  combated  by  policy  or 
arms.  Never  did  he  appc^ar  in  the 
nudst  of  the  legions  to  examine  with 
attentive  eye  their  wants  and  their 
discipline,  to  join  in  their  exercises, 
and  bv  his  presence  to  maintain 
their  militarv  virtue.    Inactive  behind 

ft/' 

their  ramparts  and  their  camps  they 
no  longer  knew  how  to  handU^  their 
arms  nor  support  fatigues,  and  the 
cruel  severity  of  Avidius  C'assius  was 
required  to  extricate  the  troops  from 
their  w^ant  of  vigour,  to  break  off 
their  use  ''of  the  baths  and  the 
dangerous  voluptuousness  of  Daphne, 
to  nudvc  the  flowers  drop  fnuu  their 
heads  with  wdiich  they  adorned  them- 
selves at  the  festivals."^ 

Antoninus    reached    an    advanced    Fau-stina,  AutonimLs'sAVife.    (liust  in 

,      1-  _.,      the  Vatican,  found  at  the  ViUalludrianu.) 

age:     he    had    attained    his    seventy- 
fourth  year,  and,  without  being  attacked  by  any  disorder,  his  physical 


E'^c  k/''<r. 


llexastyle 

Temple /the 

Ueverse  of  a 

Denarius 

of  FauMina  the 

Elder. 


Uronze  Me<hilli(>n  of  Faustina 
the  I'Jder. 


I'uelliC 

Faust  iniana^ 

l*e\er.><e  of  a  (lold 

Coin  of  Fauistiiia, 

senior.     (Cohen, 

No.  107.) 


stren-th  was    decreasing.       llierefore    prayers   for    his    health    were 
offered  in  the  temples.     At  Lyons  a  monument  exists  which  recalls 

.  See  Fronto  ,7^....,  H.  .  V  !-• -<i  ^'-.j.a  ...,^^.  ■      _:^^^"^^;r~ 
vert e rent  .... 
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th('  fact  that  three  mouths  before  the  prince's  death  the  great 
expiating  sacrifice  of  those  days  {l/ie  tinirobolium)  had  been  there 
offered.^  In  March,  161,  he  was  carried  off  hv  ;i  fever  iu  three  days. 
When  expiring  he  gave  to  the  tribune  of  the  guards  for  a  pass- 
word:   '^  Patience  and  resignation.    .E'lUfininutas.'''      This  was  leaving 


pv^Kiiv 


xs::- 


NVr> 


'  1 


Apotheosis  of  Antoninus  and  Faust  inn.     (Ras-relief  from  the  Pedestal  of  the  Autonine 

Cohimn. — Vatican.) 

the  world  like  a  philosopher ;  but  may  it  not  be  said  that  Antoninus 
had  alwavs  lived  as  he  died  y 

He  has  been  set  down  as  a  complaisant  husband  and  the 
same  thing  has  been  said  of  his  successor:  the  two  Faustinas 
have  a  bad  reputation."  These  charges  are  easy  to  propagate 
but   difficult   to   refute;    and   it   seems   as   if   malignity,    not   being 


^  ''  For  the  welfare  of  the  emperor  and  ol  hi.**  son.s,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  of 
Lugdunum.**     (De  lioissieu,  Imcr.  ant.  de  Ltfoyi,  p.  24.) 

^  De  hiijux  u.rore  viulta  dicta  sunt  oh  nimiam  lihertatem  et  vicendi  facilitatem  qufp  UIp  cum 
animi  dolore  compressit  (Ca^iit.,  Anton.,')).  I  do  not  .see  that  tliese  words  indicate  the  adultery 
of  Faustina  :  this  silont  grief  of  mind  might  have  had  for  its  cause  only  a  certain  tone  of 
behaviour  and  not  detiiiite  acts. 
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able  to  expend  itself  on  the  Antonines,  determined  to  be  indem- 
nified by  giving  rein  to  itself  respecting  th(\  two  empresses.  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  warrant  for  their  virtue ;  but  the  accusations 
with  whicli  tliey  have  been  charged  during  seventeen  centuries  are 
vague    or   absurd,   and    it    does    not  seem   to   me   to   have   proceeded 


Remains  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  before  tlie  Ilecent  Demolition  of 

San  Lorenzo. 


from  philosophic  resignation  tliat  their  husbands  supported  what 
is  termed  the  shame  of  the  imperial  family.  There  was  not  only 
affection  in  these  words  of  Antoninus  to  Fronto  respecting  the  first 
Faustina:  ^^  In  the  discourse  which  thou  hast  devoted  to  my 
Faustina,  I  have  found  much  more  truth  than  eloquence.  For  it 
is  the  fact ;    yes,  by  the  gods  !      I   would  rather  live  with  her  at 
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Gyaros  than  without  her  in  the  puhtee."'  Beneath  love  I  perceive 
esteem  When,  a  short  time  after  his  accession  (141)  he  lost  the 
mother  of  liis  four  chiklren,  he  refused  to  marry  again,'^  and  he 
built  a  temple  at  Eome  in  her  honour.     That  was  the  fashion. 

liut  when  he  himself  was  dead  and  accounted  a  god,  the 
senate,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  tlu'  remembrance  of  this 
mutual  affection,  eonnected  the  married  couple  when  dedicating  the 
temple:  To  the  god  Autonims  and  to  the  goddess  Faustina.  There 
still  exist  the  magnificent  ruins  at  San  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  a 
church    constructed   in   the    temple    which   was    the    object    of    the 

admiration  of  the  Koman^.^ 

He  did  better  than  giving  Faustina  priestesses  and  statues  ot 
..•old  •  he  perpetuated  her  nam<.  by  a  charitable  foun.lation  for  the 
benefit  of  '•  the  Faustinian  Girls."  A  medal  bearing  the  empress's 
ima-e  shows  on  the  reverse  Ant.miuus  surroun.l.Ml  by  young 
children.  Willi  these  words  in  the  exergue:  I'uellw  FauMuunw ; 
aiul   t„   lii>   last   hour  he  supported  and  extended  the  institution  of 

the   imcri   attmentam,    which    saved    i r    families    from    despair    by 

preventing  them   from   having  recourse    to  the  ancient   and  abomin- 
able custom  of  abaii. lolling  the  new  bt>ni.' 

When  Antoninus  perceived  his  end  draxving  near  he  ordered 
the  golden  statue  of  Victory,  whi<-h  never  left  the  emperor-s  pillow, 
to  bl  carried  into  the,  room  of  his  s,)n-in-la«-  and  a.h.pted  son, 
3Iu,-cus  AiirdUis  Antotmm,  entitled  the   Philosopher. 

■  Fronto,  i>,«^  ud  Ant.  Pium,  p.  16.3,  Xaber.     Gyaros  was  a  desert  Wand  and  place  ot 

^  Yet  it  1,1,,.-.  be  told  tlu...  followinft  the  Roman  ..sap;e,  lie  took  .1  concubine  (Cap.  ., 
Ant.n.,  S  ;  Marc.  A,.vel.,  M.diMio,,.,  i.  17,  and  ()r,.lli.  No.  n,m).  Juli,.",  m  the  Cesars,  •>, 
savs  ot  liim  :"  A  moderate  man,  except  witb  repml  to  \  enus."  ,  •  1    „.;,i,  „„ 

"  "There  remains  of  i.  ,1,..  clln,  ten  colun.ns  in  «>o«,V,o  marble.  16  metre.  hiRh,  with  an 
entablature  and  frie.e  in  lM,ia„  n.a,bl..  on  which  w,ts  cut  in  relief  .he  "-"P';""  j^'^ 
ft,„..(,W.  The  other  words,  Di,-..  Antonino,  were  cut  on  the  arehi.n.ve  after  .\nton,ni  s 
.leu.h  ,(),vlli.  \o.  ,S68.)  These  line  rnit.s  have  been  latelv  cle.ired,  Tlie  IU„»-an„m  called 
Antoninus's  belongs  neither  .0  this  prince  nor  his  time.  This  work  was  doi.btless  Ih-  a„o„v,„o„s 
later  ,-omvilation  of  the  lioman  administration,  a  .«rt  ot  olheial  postal  (tulde. 

'  We  have  the  proof  ..f  .his  from  in.scriptions  of  1 1"  (Cnpra  Montana,,  m   I LHuuo), 

and  from  medals  of  the  years  1,')!,  lr.O,  a„d  161. 
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II. — MaKCI'S    AlREI.llS. 

« 

We  must  not  lot  this  title  of  philosopher  deceive  us.  We  are 
fining  to  pass  from  a  reign  of  silence  to  a  history  of  storm.  In 
the  interior  of  the  palace  Marcus  will  have  no  n(Hul,  as  has  been 
asserted,  of  the  patience  of  Socrates  or  the 
imbecile  blindness  of  Claudius;  but  this 
friend  of  the  gods  and  of  humanity  will  sec 
let  loose  upon  the  world  every  -sort  of 
scourge:  inundations,  pestilence,  famine;  this 
lover  of  peace  will  live  in  the  midst  of 
continual  wars,  which  will  cost  the  provinces 
innumerable  captives  carried  off  by  the  bar- 
barians ;  in  tine,  this  compliant  prince  will 
have  to  carry  out  imi>lacable  severities,  this 
just  man  will  shed  innocent  blood.  The 
contrast  between  the  sentiiiu^nts  of  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  life  of  the  prince  give  to 
Marcus  Aundius's  public  life  a  singularly 
tragic;   interest. 

llis  finiiily  w^as  originally  from  the 
miinlci[)iu!ii  of  Succubo'  in  Spain  ;  he  himself 
was  burn  at  Home  2ijt]i  April,  ll^l.  llis  gnindfather,  mack'  patri- 
cian by  Yespasian,  had  bec^n  twice  consul  and  prefect  of  the  City. 
lie  had  no  youth.  From  tlic  age  of  twelve  he  assumed  the  pliilo- 
soph(»r's  ch)ak  and  practised  the  severest  stoical  austerity,  working 
without  intermission,  eating  little,  and  sh'eping  on  the  hard 
irround;  his  mother,  Domitia  Lucilla,'  had  to  use  many  entreaties 
to  get  him  to  use  a  bed  on  which  some  sheep  skins  were  stretched. 
After  llis  adoption  by  Antoninus,  when  eigliteen,  he  continued  to 
attend    his    masters;     wlien    emi»eror  he   h(Uiped    u[)oii   tlu>m   honours 

^  L<i  Ronda,  or  Surufn',  in  the  province  of  (iraiiada,  near  Cordova.  'His  name  was  Marcitt 
Anniu^f  Vcrus  ;  after  his  adojitiou  he  was  callod  J'^i  us  A  u  re  lias  Verm  Cccmr,  after  his  accession 
Mat'cm  Aiurliu.^  Antoninus  AwjustuM. 

^  lironze  statuette  of  Uonian  production,  foun<l  in  the  Swedish  i.^land  of  Oehind  (a  coiu- 
niunication  of  M.  Leouzon  Lf  Due).  A  coin  of  Sabina.  Hadrian's  wife,  has  been  found  in 
Finhuid.     ('\'.  liull.  >l('  V Assoc,  scitmfif.,  IJth  .January,  \^1\). 

^  Luciihi  wai*  ilescended  from  Domitius  Afi-r.     Cf.  JJorghesi,  iEuires,  iii.  35. 


Faustina  tlie  Younger, 

\ntoninii.^\s    Daughtrr  and 

Marcus  Aureliu.s's  Wife." 
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and  rewards ;  many  of  them  were  consuls ;  ^  to  others  he  raised 
statues.  Their  portraits  were  pUieed  in  the  midst  of  his  Lares,  and 
on    th(^    anniversary   of   thcnr  death  he   used  to  go  and  saorihee  on 

their    tombs,    whieii    lie    always    kept    decorated 

with  flowers. 

One   of    them,  th(^  pliilosopher   Paisticus,  had 

rendered  him  the  service  of  combating  the  detest- 

abh>  taste  which  Fronto  had  en-rafted  at  first  on 

^.     his  pupil,  those  aftV^ctations,  those  conceits  NNhich 

^       are    found    in    :Marciis    Aurelius's   letters    to    his 

Doinitia  Luciila,  Marcus  ^    .     master        ''  I    havc    read    a    good    deal    this 

Aurelius'8  Mother.         ^^^' ^  i  -        •  a  on^l      F 

(Bronze  Coiu  struck  at    corning,"    hc    wroto    to    huw    one    aa},       aiui    l 

^"""^  have  n^ted  ten  figures  or  subjects  of  comparis(m;" 

at  another  time:    -I  send  you  an  idea  which  1  have  developed  this 

morning  and  a  common-place   of   the    day  before  yesterday  .  .  .  . ; 

to-day  it  will  be  hard  for  me  to  make  any- 
thing else  than  the  thought  of  last  evening. 
Send  me  three  thoughts  and  ten  common- 
places."' What  an  education  for  a  prince! 
Later  on  he  said :  "  Husticus  has  turned  me 
aside  from  the  false  paths  into  which  the 
sophists  enter  and  from  the  affected  elegan- 
cies of  rhetoric ;    to  him  I  owe  the  practice 

Marcus  AureliusCi^argeBrouzeV^^,    HeVCr    li^^lltlv    giviug    my    aSSCUt   tO    skilful 

speechmakers ;    and  he  it  is  who  has  put   into  my  hands  the  com- 
mentaries of  Epictetus." '  .        1     • 

lV4n-  of  a  weaklv  constitution,  he  regulated  his  life  minutely  in 
order  not'to  exhaust  its  powers  more  rapidly  than  nature  demamh.l, 
and  he  followed  the  diri^ctions  of  his  physicians,  amongst  whom 
was  Galen,  as  an  obligation  imposed  upon  him  of  preserving  for  his 
souFs  use  the  temporary  covering  in  which  the  gods  had  inclosed 
it  Chaste  and  sober,  he  never  knew  what  men  called  pleasure ;  or 
rather,  he  found    it    in    devotion  to   duty,^   in  that   unceasing  study 

»  Thus  the  philosopher  Junius  Uusticus  was  twice  consul  and  prefect  of  Rome ;  Fronto  had 

already  held  the  fasces. 

-  Epist.  ad  Marc,  ii.  1>,  and  v.  59. 

*  He  wrote  to  Fronto  :    Verecundia  officii  re,  est  imperiom  {Epist.  ad  M.  Ant.  defer.  Als.). 
This  is  in  other  words  the  constant  thought  in  the  Ta  ti^  iavrov. 
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wliich  he   imposed   on   himself   in   order  to  reach    a    high  degree   of 
perfection.     Marcus  Aurelius  is  the  moral  hero  of  pagan  antiquity, 
lie    had    an   adopted    brother,    Lucius    Aurelius    Verus,    son    of 
that  JElius  Verus  for  whom  the  succession  to  Hadrian  had  at  first 
been    reserved.     Listead 
of    keeping   him    in   tiie 
obscuritv    in     which 
hitherto  this  young  man 
had   remained,   he   made 
him    his    colleague    and 
son-in-law,   so   that    i]w 
State    had    for    the   first 
time  two  masters,    "al- 
though   the    senate    had 
transferred    the    Em[)ire 
to    one    only."      Never- 
theless,  Verus  took   the 
part  of  a  lieutenant,  not 

of  an  equal.  He  found 
his  advantage  in  doing 
so,    having    mor(^    taste 

for     pleasure^     than    for 

power.     1\    is    said  that 

it  was  through  him  that 

Eome    again    smv   some 

scenes  like  Xc^ro's  de- 
bauchery:   drinking 

bouts    in    low   taverns ; 

figlits   at   night    in    the 

streets ;  extravagance  in 

the     shows,     play,    and 

feasting ;    as    much    as    r),()00,000    of    sesterces    spent*  in    one    day  ; 

hap])ily    no    cruelty.       Besides,    Marcus    Aurelius's    gravity    of    life 

made  amends  for  evervthimr  and  secured  the  lumour  of  the  imperial 

house,    which    ran    fewer   dangers    than    is  pretended.      Fronto    and 

Dion    Cassius  give,    in   fact,   quite  a  different  idea  of  Lucius;^    and 

'  Fronto,  Fph«f.  ad  JWmn,  lih.  i.  and  ii. ;  Dion,  Ixxi.  1  :    tpntoro  t(  Kal  vfutrfpoq  tiv,  to7c 
<TTimTiu,TiKolt:  n  ;pyoic  KaraW^XonpoQ.      Eutropiua  (viii.  o),  Sextus  liufus  (L>0),  raise  no  reproach 


Lucilla,  Daufrhtpr  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Wife  (»f  Lucius 
Veru.«,  in  the  cliaracter  of  Ceres.     (Capitol,  Salon,  No.  10.) 
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Vulogeses  111.  (Face  aii<l  lii'Vi'isi').- 


iii  one  of  his  lottors  this  princo  felicitates  himself  on  having  learnt 
from  liis  master  freedom  and  the  love  of  truth  much  more  than 
the  knowhnlge  of  fine  laniruage. 

The  two  emperors  had  made  as  a  grant  to  the  armies,  by  way 
of  gift  for  a  happy  accession,  the  enormous  sum  of  20,000  sesterces 
to  each  soldier.'  This  ransom  of  the  Empin^  was  a  necessity  from 
wliich  the  best  prince  was  uiiabh^  to  clear  himself,  and  I.t  iIk^ 
moment,  an  act  of  prudence,  for  AntoniniH  had  left  war  to  his 
successor  on  all  tlu^  frontiers.  His  last  moments  had  been  tnuddiMl 
by  threatening  visions:  ''In  tlu^  delirium  of  fever,"  says  his 
bio«n-apher,  'Mu^  talked  onlv  of  tlu^  Republic  and  of  th(^  kings  who 
wanted  to  assail  it."      In  fact,   scarcely   had   the  commotion  of  the 

fitesi  celebrated  in  h(»n(>nr  of 
the  two  princes'  accession  pas>« d 
awav  than  thev  learnt  of  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Moors, 
alivadv  disturbed  by  an  insnr- 
rection  of  the  Lusitanians.  In 
(iaul,  seditions  agitated  the 
8equani;  in  Britain,  tlie  Picts  over-r;in  tlie  cimntry,  and  most 
serious  of  all.  tli.'  legions  wIsIkmI  to  indu«v  their  commamhT, 
Statins  Piiscus,  to  take  the  pui-i)l(\  Then  again  from  the  East 
alarming  news  arrived.  Vologeses  had  for  n  long  timo  b(>pn  iiinkin- 
warlike  pn^paratioiis  there;  in  V\'l  lu^  threw  liis  Partliians  into 
Armenia,  wlnnv  thoy  utterly  destroyed  a  Koman  army,  iiiid  into 
Svri:i,  whose  legions  were  overcome;  this  province  was  coni- 
promisfMl,  C^appadocia  tlnvateniMl,  Asia  Minor  laid  open  defenceless 
Avitli  all  its  wealtli  to  the  swift  cavalry  of  the  great   king.' 

In     face     of     these    perils    :\Ianii-    Amvlius    showed    n^solutinii 
and  activity.       Statins   Priscus,    rrT-allrd    from    r>iMtain,    in    <.r.l<T    that 

a<raiii.>i  him,  and  if  liis  U'ttois  to  Fronto  Knd  Verum  imp.,  lib.  ii.  epist.  ii.  \k  \-J\K  rdit.  of  Nab.-r) 
on  the  I'artliiaii  Nvar  .show  little  modesty,  tliey  also  prove  that  lie  did  not  pas.-^  all  the  campaign 

ill  pleasures. 

'  rrobably  20/K)0  sestel-ces,  or  o/KX)  francs,  to   each    pr.netorian  ;    b\it  nmeh  les.s  for   tli-' 

leg-ion  aries. 

-Obverse:    head  of  Vologeses  111.;  behind,  ?».     On  the  reverse:   ini:irK.il-   H\Il\r.-'\ 
\P2\KOV    OA.Ar.\i:oV    AlK\iO\'    lathl'WOVi:    <MAi:\AHNOi:.      Tetradrachma  of  tlie  king  of 
kings,   Vrsaces  Vologeses,  the  just,  tlie  illustrious,  the  friend  of  the  (Jreeks.      Vologeses  seated, 
to  whom  the  city  presents  a  sceptr.-.     SiK.'r  coin  ;  the  Parthians  did  not  make  gold  com. 
^  We  cannot  give  the  dates  of  all  these  movements. 
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his  disinterestedness  should  not  continue  exposed  to  such  dangerous 
temptations,  was  replaced  by  a  commander  whose  name  was  of 
"•ood  augnrv  for  a  command  in  that  country,  Calpurnius  Agricola.^ 
Priscus  was  sent  into  (\ippadocia,  whilst  a  skilful  general  formed 
from  the  elife  of  the  legions  of  the  Danube  and  lihin(^  Avar 
battalions  {rr.riUaiioncs),  which  he  made  haste  to  march  tliither.' 
Another  went  to  driv(^  bafk  the  Catti,  and  the  governor  of  Helgica, 
Didius  Jnlianus,  who  1>ocam(»  sucli  a  sad  emperor,  drove  away  the 
(^lianci  from  hi>  province.  At  Rome  the  fugitive  king  of  the 
Arni(>nians  liad  boon  rcM^eived  with  honour;  he  had  been  presented 
witli  the  senatorial  laticlavc^  and  the  c(msulate :  this  Avas  a  promise 
of  holp.  Strong  forces  Aver(\  in  fact,  sent  to  the  East;  INIarcus 
Aurelius  even  desired  that  his  eolh^igue  should  go  there. 

Instead  of  placing  himself  at   the  head  of  the  expedition  Avith 
that    juvenile    ardour   and    tln^  inc^xperience  Avhich   AA^ould  have  em- 
barrassed   the    veti^ran     generals,    Verus,    by    his    brotln^r's    orders, 
staved  at  Antioch  to  collect  the  reserv(^s  and  munitions  of  Avar,'  to 
Avatch    and    keej)    tlu^    ufnghbouring    provinces    in    check,    Avhilst    his 
lieutenants    ])nshed    on    in    front.      The    principal    of    them,    Avidius 
Cassius,  Avas  a  Syrian,    a   hard,    ambitious   mini  Avho  Avas  said   to   be 
a  descendant   of   (Cesar's  assassin;'    he  Avas  not  at  all  displ(\is(Ml  to 
Iiear    hims(>lf    called    C'atilin.;,    and    he    Avould    liave    Avished    to    be 
lo'.ked  ui)on  as  at  least  a  now    Marius.      IIo  Avas  pitiless  in  all  tliat 
r-onrornod    (li<'-i].1in(\       Wliilo     rti     ronh;    no    baggage;     he    severely 
pnnisliod    thoso    wlio    had    bronglit    anything   else    than    some   bacon, 
biscuit,    and    vinegar.       Eor    s(»me    act    of    violence    towards    tlie    in- 
habitants   of    tlio    province,    tlio   guilty   AVor(^    fixed    np   over   a   large 
fire    and    lu'rishod    both    from    suilocation    and    the    fiames.       In   the 
case    of    dosort<"r<.    ho    had    thorn     hamstrung     or    thoir     thighs    cut. 
One     day     sonu^     auxiliaries     siir]>ris(Ml     a     body    of    barbarians     and 
destr..y.d     th.-m.        Thoy     had     attackinl     Avithout     ord(TS ;      (^assius 
ordered   thr    .-entnrions    to    be    crucified.      "Who    assured    you,"   he 

'  Th..  new  general,  nevertheless,  .seems  to  hav  fall.-n  back  from  Antoiiinu.s's  rampart  Jo  the 
Vallum  Ua<Ina„i.yx\n^Y^^  an  in.«cription  has  been  found  ))earing  his  name  (Oivlli,  No.  ^.sHl ). 
Lal.r  on  Marcus  Aurelius  sont  5,500  lazyges  cavalry  into  this  province.    (l)ion,lxxi.  14  and  MS.) 

'  Cf.  L.  Uenier,  Mol.  d'^inijr.,  p.  Vli. 

'  Dion,  l\xi.  2:   'Vac  to7<  7ro\rfinv  xopUy^'ifJ  <t^'f>oic>MV. 

'  lie  was  originally  from  (Vrrhus,  and  his  father,  the  rhetorician  H.-liodorusJiad  been, 
under  Hadrian  an.l  Antoninus,  prefect  of  Kgypt.     Cf.  L^Hoim.',,  Lmr.  (VE<jypte,  i.  1l>U. 
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said  to  them,  '^  that  it  ^vas  not  a  snare  and  tliat  the  honour  of  the 
Eoman  army  would  not  bo  compromised?''  Tliereupou  a  sedition 
broke  out,  and  the  whok^  army  menacingly  surrounded  th(^  pretorium 
of  the  general.  Ee  stepped  forth  unarmed :  "  Strike  me,"  said  lie, 
''and  a'dd  this  crime  also  to  the  upsetting  of  discipline."  All 
returned  again  to  a  state  of  order.  Tlie  writer  from  whom  we 
derive  these  details  ends  his  narrative  with  these  words:  "He 
deserved  to  be  feared,  because  he  had  no  fear  himself." 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Marcus  Aurelius  had  given  to  his 
brother  as  lieutenant  and  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  ''I 
have  intrusted  to  him,"  he  wrote  to  a  prefect,  ^' these  legions  of 
Syria  who  live  in  the  delights  of  Daphne.  You  know  him;  he 
has  all  the  severity  of  those  whose  name  he  bears,  and  he  will 
re-establish  that    ancient    discipline  without   which   an   army  cannot 

exist." 

The   day   after   his    arrival    Cassius    proclaimed    by    sound    of 

trumpet   that   the    soldier   seen   at    Daphne  should  be  ignominously 

discharged,    and    he    drove    out    of    the    camp    everything    savouring 

of   luxury    or   effeminacy.      Continual   drills,   frequent    reviews,    not 

for   mere    parade    but    of    severe    inspection,    a    threat    to    k(>ep  the 

army  tlu^   Avhole  winter   under    tents,  had  in    a    short   time  restored 

to  these  eff(^minate  troops  th(^  look  of  vetcn-an  legions,  and  Cassius, 

now    tlunr    master,    took    the    offensive.      We    do    not    know    the 

incidents   of   his   campaigns,   which  lasted   four   years.      Mention  is 

made  of  numerous  successes  gained  by  the  Eomans,  of  the  capture, 

by    th(^    skilful    Prisons,    of    Artaxata,    the     principal    fortress    of 

Armenia,    whose    king    re-entered    into    his   states    as    a    vassal    of 

Eome,  and  of  a  great  victory  near  Zeugma  on  tlie  Euphrates,  which 

opened  up  to  the  legions  a  way  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Parthian 

empire.^     It  was  Trajan's  expedition  repeated:    the  same  triumphs, 

the  same  conquests— that  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia  with  Edessa 

and    Nisibis,    the    nivasion    of    Assyria   and   Media,    the   taking    of 

Ctesiphon   and   burning    of    the   king's   palace,    the    destruction    of 

Seleucia   after   an   immense   slaughter   of   its   inhabitants;    but   also 

the  same  march  back  saddened  by  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  death  of 

a  large  number  of  soldiers.      Had  Cassius  adopted  better  measures 

»  Lucian  (de  hist,  conscrib.,  10-21  and  28-0)  speaks  of  several  battles. 


Lucius  Verus,  junior.     (Vatican.) 
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thiiii  Trajan,  or  had  the  war  of  extermination  made  upon  the  Jews 

hv    Hadrian    suppressed    one    of    the    most   effective  causes  .of  revolt 

in   thost^  regions?      We  know    not,   but   Yok)geses    demanded    peace 

(1G5),   which  he  had  disdainfully  refused  before  tlie  commeneenu^nt 

of    hostilities ;    and    he  gave  up   the  northern  part   of   ^Mesopotamia, 

which  the  Komans  still  kept  at  the  end  of 

Commodus's    reign.       J^y    this     acquisition, 

the    only    onc^   needful   to   be   made   to  the 

east    of    tlie    Euphrates,    their   influence    in 

Armenia,     where     now     their     vassal     was 

reigning,     was     consolidated.        We     have 

already    pointed  out  how  from  thence  they 

held  in  check,  bv  means  of  their  allies,  the 

Armenians,  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  and 

bv   themselves  the  empire  of  the  Parthians. 

Th(^    two    emperors   celebrated   a   triumph    at    which    lliey    took    the 

titles  of   Tarthicus,  Armeniacus,   and   ^ledicus. 

These    successes   resounded    far    into    Asia, 
profit(Hl    from    them    for    extending    its   con- 
nections.     The  Chinese  annals  make  mention 

about    this   time    of    an   embassy   sent   by   an 

Emperor    Antoninus    to    the    Son  of  Heaven. 

These    ambassadors,    unknown   to  our  Koman 

writers,    Avere,    according    to    all     api)earance, 

some     merchants    wlio.    in     tlic^     interests    of 

commerce,  had  assumed  a  political  character. 

In  exchange  for  elephants'   t(MMli.   rhinoceros' 

horns,    and    tortoise-shell   oibn-ed  to   llouang- 

Ti    thev    n^oeived    a    great    (piantity   of    the 

silk  wlii<*li    used   to   be   sold    in  the   iMiipire  for  its  weight  in  gold." 
Dining    tlie    Parthian    war    ^lareus    Anrc^lius    had    remained    at 

th(^    centre   of   the    l^mpire,    in    order  to   ])r()vi(le   speedily  for  all  its 

wants.       He    had    shown    much    deference    to    the    senators,    coming 

from    the    depth   of    Campania   not   to   miss   being   present  at   one   of 


and    Pijman    trade 


Triumph  of  Marcus  Aurelius 

and  Lucius  Vorus.     (lirouze 

MtMlal,  Colu'n.  No.  '^Sf<.) 


'  L.  AL'RKI..  VERUS  AUG.  AUMENIACLjS    LMP.  II.  TIJ.  V.  III.  COS.  II.      I'.u-t 
of  Lucius  Verus  on  a  fine  bronze  medallion,  a  roeent  acquisifion  of  tlie  Cahinct  de  France. 

-  Letronne,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de.f  iu.>tcr.,  vol.  x.  p.  '227.      Houang-Ti,  who  ii'iirnerl  from    I  17 
to  iris,  was  coMM^jtniitlv  a  coiit{'!ii]ioi-arv  of  Antoninus  and  Marcus  Anrrlius. 
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its  .Lliborations.  and  not  leaving  the  senat.  house  until  the  eonsnl 
had  pronounced  the  ancient  fonnula  :  "Conscript  Fathers,  mv  have 
nothin.  more  to  propose  to  you."  Lik..  all  the  emperors  .h,. 
exercised   their   duties   in   earnest,   he    strictly  fulfilled  Ins   judu.al 

work;    lu^    lioard    both 
sides,    decided    areord- 
ma:  to  law,  and  above 
all    (M^uitably,    without 
haste  but  also  without 
d(4av ;    and    in     order 
that  the  judges  sh(»uld 
do  as  he  did,  he  forced 
them    to  sit  two  hun- 
dred  and    thirty   days 
in  the  vear.^ 

Ancient    society 
showed       anger       and 
hatred    against    the 
iruiltv  ;  it  took  revenge 
by  torturing  thein  ;    it 
demanded     not      only 
punishments  but  suffer- 
ing, a   slow   and   cruel 
death.  ^larcusAurelius 
caught    a    glimpse,   by 
an    instinct   for  mercy 
rather    than    from    the 
fixed  principle  of  social 
expediency,      of       the 

Lucius  Veras  bearinjr  a  iM-ure  of  Victory.     (Wtiaxn,  Brarcio    niodcm      doctriue     that 

Nuoro.yo.V2^.)  punishment    should    be 

emploved  for  the  amendment  of  the  criminals:  "We  ought,''  said 
he  "*to  seek  bv  means  of  punislunents  to  bring  to  light  the  good 
which  often  lies  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  crimintd's  luuirt."^ 
He  reduced  the  penalties  without  showing  weakness  for  the  crime,-' 

'  Capit.,  yf.  Ant.,  10.  .        .•        ,.  • 

^  oLiacriminaminore.upplicio  .  .  .  pnnM  (C^v'^t.,  M.  Ant.r2i);  .^r.^^^^Mv,/...- ^.mam- 

tatu^  {Diffosf,  xlviii.  IS,  i.  §  27).    "  That  would  not  be  humano,"  says  he  elsewhere  ( //>«/.,  xl.  r,,  ,U  ). 
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but  with  grcnit  severitv  towards  the  informers  convicted  of 
calumny.'  He  recommends  humanity:  in  doubtful  cases  the  judge 
is  to  in-onounce  the  mildest  sentence;'-'  he  wishes,  as  Hadrian  did,=^ 
that  the  governors,  when  an  accusation  comes  before  them,  should 
inquire  not  only  into  the  facts  but  also  into  the  intention,  because 
it  is  the  determination  to  harm  that  constitutes  criminality.  A  son 
kills  his  mother,  but  he  is  suspcn-ted  of  having  acted  under  the 
iniluence  of  sudden  mental  aberratiim ;  AEareus  Aurelius,  when 
consulted,  replies:  '^Ile  will  be  sufficiently  punished  by  his  mis- 
fortune. Yet.  for  his  (»wn  security  and  that  of  otliers,  let  him  be 
given  in  charge  of  his  friends  in  his  own  liouse.  llie  guardians  of 
lunatics  ought  to  prevent  these  unfortunat(^  persons  from  doing 
harm  to  themselves  or  others.  If  this  should  take  place,  it  is 
their  keepers  who  should  be  punished."'  lie  used  to  say,  more- 
over: "We  ought  not  to  be  enraged  against  evil-doers;  on  the 
contrary,  they  must  be  taken  care  of  and  patiently  borne  witli. 
If  it  be  possible,  reform  th(>m ;  in  the  C(mtrary  case,  remember 
that    benevolence    is    for    the    purpose    of    being    exercised    towards 

them." ' 

Hadrian  had  divided  the  administration  of  Italy  between  four 

consulars,  :\Iarcus  Aurelius  replaced  these  by  Juridwi,  whose  inter- 
vention restrained  the  municipal  jurisdiction,  and  he  admitted 
pra'tors  to  this  office  in  order  to  (^nlarge  the  area  of  choice.*^  lie 
developed  the  institution  of  chief  magistrates,  which  originated 
under  Trajan:  ^' Many  cities,"  says  his  biographer,  ''had  them 
on  his  appointment ; "  and  to  raise  their  dignity  he  often  selected 
them  from   the  senatorial   order.       These    chief    m  gistrates    enjoyed 

'  Tertulliau,  .V>/.,  5;  Ku.«^eb.,  //<:</.  ^Y'c/^*.,  V.  5.  „.  •      ,    ^ 

llumanior  sententia  a  prcrtore  eliyonda  e,st.    Hoc  ex  1).  Marci  rescnpto  volluji  potest. 

This  became  a  principle  of  the  jurisconsults,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  Paulus, 

Ulpian,  Gains,  Marcellus,  etc.      Diyest,  xxviii.  5,  S4;  xxxiv.  5,  10,  §  1 :  1.  17,  50 :  Semper  m 

ditbiui  h('fii(/mora  prf/'fcrenda  Jiunt,  etc.  •        /n-      / 

'  Dit'tv^  Hadrianius  h<ec  re.<cripsit :  in  malojicm  voluntas  spcctatur,  non  euitus  {Digest, 
xhiii.  8,  14.     Cf.  ibid.,  i.  §  3;  xlviii.  li),  10,  §  ?^;  L  17,  70,  and  Code,  ix.  16,  1). 

*  Diyest,  i.  IS,  fr.  14. 

»  3/fr;/7.,  ix.  3  and  11.  .,.         ^  t.,      •  •         i 

Mn  an  inscription  from  Ariminum  (OrelH,  No.  3,177),  Xhe  jundicm  of  Flammia  and 
Umbria  is  praised  oh  eximiam  moderatwnem  et  in  sterilitate  annomr  lahorwsam  fidem  et 
indiistriam  ut  ./  cinlics  annona  supercsset  et  cicinis  cicitatibus  subreniretur :  the  same  tlung  at 
Concordia  The  Juridici  then  were  not  solely  judges,  but  in  case  of  need  were  admn.istrators, 
like  our  ancient  [French]  parliaments.  Moreover,  the  Romans  did  not  understand  wiiat  we 
tall  the  separation  vi  powers. 
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in  ancient  Italy,  for  the  administration  of  finance,  the  part  filled 
by  the  podeHtas  of  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages  for  judicial  pur- 
poses. At  both  periods  the  cities  hoped  to  escape  disorder  only 
by  the  intervention  of  strangers  to  the  city  ;  but  in  the  one  the 
citizens  preserved  their  autonomy  because  they  elected  the  podesta ; 


Miircus  Auivlius.     (Bust  in  the  Capitol,  Hull  uf  the  Euipeiors,  No.  ;36.) 


.  1 


in  the  other  they  lost  it  because  the  prince  nominated  the  curator. 
Some  decurions  already  gave  way  under  the  burden  of  their  minu- 
cipal  honours;  he  forbade  intrusting  these  offices  to  such  as  Avere 
unable  to  bear  them  without  harm  to  themselves,  and  \w  ];)r(.hibited 
that    others    should   be    forced    to    sell    corn   to    their   fellow-citizens 

'  After  Marcus  Aurelius  the  p'eater  part  of  these  chief  ma ^rist rates  were  taken  from  the 
equestrian  order,  which  tends  to  show  that  their  numher  increased  ;  see  infra,  cap.  Ixxxiii.  §  2. 
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below  the   market  value.^      He   established  around  Home   a  customs 
boundary,    which     Aurelian    afterwards    changed    into    a    line    of 

fortifications.^ 

To  assure  the  fact  of  citizenship  Marcus  Aurelius  ordered  that 
all  free-born  children  should  in  thirty  days  be  registered  at  Eome 
at   the    office    of   the   prefects    of    the   treasury    of   Saturn;    in   the 
provinces,    at   the   public   registrars:    these  are   our   civil    registers; 
and  in  order  to  give  greater  guarantee  to  minors  for  their  property 
he  created  a  pra3tor   for    wards,    an   ofiice   which   France    does    not 
possess,  but   which   Denmark,   Norway,   a   part  of  Switzerland,  and 
England  have  borrowed  from  the  great  Antonine.     These  guardians 
at   first  were  accountable  to  the   consuls,  who  often  changed  office 
and    had    a    thousand    other   cares;    a    special    administration,    en- 
lightened and  vigilant,  henceforward   examined   into  their   manage- 
ment.      This   same    solicitude   for   the   interest   of   families  led  him 
to  extend  the  law  so  as  to  give  guardians  to  adults  under  twenty- 
five    years    of    age    who    were    injuring    their    fortunes,^    and    he 
commenced   the   reconstitution  of   the  natural  family,   the  bonds  of 
which  were  being  so  often  severed   by  the   facilities  recognized  as 
belonging   to   adoption,  by  issuing   an   edict   that   children   of   both 
sexes  should  be  admitted  to  the  inheritance  of   their  mothers  dying 
intestate,  even  should  they  have  entered  another  family  by  adoption.^ 
The  aUmentary   institution   was   further   developed   and   became 
one   of   the   most   important  charges   of   a   civil   character.      It   had 
hitherto   been   directed  by   simple  knights   or   procurators.      Marcus 
Aurelius,  in  order  to  show  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  it, 
confided   its   supervision   to   praetorians   or   consulars,   who   took   the 
title  of  prwfecti  alimcntorumJ' 

The  slaves,  as  well  as  the  sons  of  the  family,  had  their  share 
in  his  just  provisions.  In  order  to  secure  a  last  act  of  applause 
from  the  people  by  providing  for  their  pleasures,  even  after  death, 
some   citizens   would   insert   a   clause   in   their   will  that   certain   of 

^  Diyefft,  1.  1,  6. 

=^Cf.  de  Rossi's  P/«w«</2?ow^.  n^r   a  t    i(n 

■'  Statuit  ut  omnei^  adulti  curatoros  acciperent,  non  redditis  causts  (Capit.,  .W.  A7it.,  lu;. 
*  This  is  the  senatus-consultum  Orphitianum  of  tlie  year  178.     {hisftf.,  m.  4.) 
»  De  alimontis  jmhliris  multa  prudenter  invenit  (Capit.,  M.  Ant,  11).     Ho  promulf,nited, 
respecting  the  institution  for  maintenance,  an  edict,  the  first  words  of  which  Front o  has  pre- 
served  :    Florere  inlihafam  juventutem,  which  is  exphtined  as  showing  the  desire  of  «.eing  the 
cities  of  Italy  filled  with  youth. 
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their  slaves  should  be  sold  in  order  to  fi-ht  the  wild  beasts;  Marcus 
Aurelius  uullilied  these  testamentary  clauses.*  Tirhaps  also  the 
decision  came  from  him  which  gave  the  ancilla  absolute  liberty, 
protected   by    the    condition  nc  ^rostitiudurr      Lastly,   he    mad(>    tlie 


Marcus  Aurelius  g-iving  a  Oongiarium.     (Atlas  du  Bull,  arch.,  vol.  iv.  pi.  '.) 

funeral  rites  for  poor  citizens  a  public  charge,  and  as  the  coUrrfcs 
or  private  societies  had  as  their  principal  object  to  assure  their 
members  the  last  honours  and  a  tomb,  he  authorized  tliem  to 
receive  legacies/  This  was  to  constitute  them  civil  persons^  capable 
of  possessing  property,  capital,  or  slaves.     So  he  found  himself  led 

^  Digest,  xy'\n.\,X'2:  ....  ut  cum  best iis  pay narent. 
^  Ulpian,  in  the  Digest,  ii.  4,  10,  §  1. 
*  Digest,  xxxiv.  5.  '20. 
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to  acknowledge  also  their  right  to  set  free,  mamimittcndi  potcs- 
tatem}  These  privileges  WTre  important,  and  contrary  to  the  old 
spirit  of  Roman  policy.  lie  hoped  to  guard  against  any  danger 
from  the  decision  by  laying  it  down  that  no  one  could  be  a 
member  of  two  colleges  at  once,^  which  was  intended  to  preserve 
the  isolaticm  of  the  corporations. 

The  father  had  the  right  of  shattering  the  dearest  affections 
of  the  son  by  obliging  the  latter  to  put  away  his  wife  ;  ^larcus 
Aurelius  suppressed  this  tyrannical  power,  or  at  least  only  per- 
mitted its  exercise  for  very  grave  reasons.^ 

There  is  scarcely  need  to  add  that  many  imposts  were  reduced, 
much  poverty  relieved,  and  many  disasters  repaired.  He  helped 
Smyrna,  Ephesus,  Xicomedia,  and  C^irthage,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fires  or  cartluiuakes,  to  rise  from  their  ruins,  and 
remitted  the  arrears  due  to  the  treasury  or  the  iurarium  for  the 
last  forty-six  years  by  provinces,  cities,  and  individuals,  and  he 
allowed  those  who  were  condemned  to  the  tortures  of  a  cruel 
punishment  to  evade  them  by  a  voluntary  death.'' 

We  thus  see  after  a  general  survey  of  the  legislation  of  the 
Antonines,  that  in  the  second  century  of  our  (u-a  the  imperial 
government— wdiether  administered  by  a  soldier,  like  4\'ajan,  by  a 
scholar,  like  Hadrian,  or  a  sage,  like  :Marcus  Aundius— can  claim 
the  honour  of  having  made  efforts  to  defend  the  weak  and  succour 
the   unfortunate   as   gc^nerous   as   have  ever   been   put  fortli  at  any 

period. 

A  pestilence  of  the  most  disastrous  nature  was  raging  in  the 
East.  Sprung  from  Ethiopia  or  India,  it  entered  Egypt  and  Parthia. 
The  story  goes  that  the  Romans  had  taken  it  at  Seleucia,  in  a 
gold  coffer  stolen  from  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  from  whence  the 
terrible  miasma  esca])(^d  since  sacrilegious  hands  had  violated  the 
secret  of  the  god.  \'erus,  returning  to  Italy  with  a  part  of  the 
army  of  Syria,  spread  the  evil  on  his  passage ;  even  at  Rome, 
where  many  perished,  the  dead  were  removed  by  cartloads,  and 
some  said  that  the  end  of  the   world   was   near.     Later   historians. 


'  Digest,  xl.  o,  1. 

""  I  hid.,  \Wn.'l-l,  1. 

^  I'll  magna  etjusta  causa  (Paulus,  v.  6,  §  15;  Digest,  xxiv.  2,  4 ;  Code,  v.  17,  6). 

*  Di(jii,  Ixxi.  .32,  and  Digest,  xlviii.  ID,  B,  §  1. 
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puzzled  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  boldness  and  success  of  the 
barbarians  in  the  following  year.-,  asserted  that  the  Roman  army  had 
been  well-nigh  destroyed  by  this  scourge/  To  appease  the  anger 
of  the  gods,  Marcus  Aurelius  had  recourse  to  all  the  expiatory 
rites  ordered  by  the  ritual.  There  was  one  which  popular  passion 
called  for  and  which  he  had  the  weakness  to  grant  or  to  allow  to 
be  carried  out:  the  Christians,  whose  faith  Hadrian  and  his  successor 
had    (^ither   contemned    or    respected,    were    disquieted    afresh.      AVe 


Stone  coiiimemuiative  of  the  Sacriticps  offt-ied  by  Marcus  Aurelius  to  charm  away  the 

Pestilence.^ 

shall  see  that  some,  at  Rome  and   in   certain  provinces,   perished  or 
were  sent  to  the  quarries. 

Another  form  of  wors]ii|.,  that  of  Serapis  at  Relusinm,  was  per- 
secuted, doubtless  owing  to  local  circumstances  which  wevlo  not 
know.  It  was  not  only  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  tlie  i:mi)ire  wlio 
condemned  religions  foreign  to  the  ( Jra'co-Romaii  pnlytheism,  but 
also  the  man  who,  by  a  singular  uninii  (»['  defects  and  opposite 
(pialities,  proved  himself,  witliout  hypocrisy,  in  his  meditations  to 
be  a  philosopher  most  unembarrassed  by   the  bonds  of  creed,  and  in 

^  Ut  .  .  .  .  maxima  hominum  pars,  hdlituui  umnes  fere  copue  lanjiiore  (lefecerint  {VmXvoi^., 

viii.  12). 

-  En^^raved  stone  (blood-coloured  jasper)  published  in  the  Hixt.  <l<'  l'A<(i(l.  (/<■<  t/isrr.  et 
de  helles-lettres,  vol.  i.  p.  27U.  Marcus  Aurelius  as  sovereif,ni  pontiff;  on  his  veiled  head  a  ^dobe, 
symbol  of  his  soverei^rn  power;  behind  him  an  au^nir's  staff;  facinj,'  the  empn-or.  Uoiue 
helmeted  and  .Esculapius  with  horns;  under  Aurelius,  Ily^^eia  or  Health;  lastly,  thr  head  of 
Faustina.  The  Sasrittarius  who  occupies  the  centre  marks  the  time  of  the  sacrifices,  offered  in 
November  or  December. 


his  public  life  the  most  superstitious  of  princes.  No  one  wearied 
the  gods  as  lie  did  by  most  frequent  sacrifices  ;  a  supplication  from 
the  victims  was  circulated:  ''To  .Marcus  Ca3sar,  from  the  white 
oxen.     It  is  all  over  with  us  if  you  return  conqueror." 

It    does   not   appear   that  since  the  time  when  Tacitus  drew  a 
picture    of   Germany    any    great   changes    had    taken    place   in   the 
uiidst  of  those  peoples;  but  this  prolific  race  had  increased   in  time 
of  peace,   and   their  greed  had  augmented   with  their   stnnigth.     At 
the  sight  of  the  riches  which  the  productive  activity  of  the  Ronrans 
amassed   on   the  other   side   of   the   frontier,   their  hearts  wer(>   tilled 
with   hate  and  envy.      Those   charming    villas    on    the    Danube    and 
Rhine   which    tlu^   saw    froiu    their    own    wild    bank    seiMued    an 
insult  \n  WmAv  straw  huts.      In  their  national  poem,  the  yihdiuujen, 
the  object    of    their  heroes'  ardent  pursuit,  the  comiuest    for   whose 
sake  the  people  are  butchered  and   kings  perish,   is  not  the  woman, 
the    daughter    of    Jupiter    and    Leda,   as    in  the   case  of    the   Greeks 
under  the  walls  of  Troy,  nor  a  tomb,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French 
before    Jerusalem:     but    treasure!       In    the    nddst    of    their    sterile 
lands  and  savage  forests,   that  sensual  race,  greedy   and  poor,  even 
then     bi-eathed    the    verses    of   Mignon   about    the    lands    where    the 
golden    apples    grew,    and    which,    durin-    eigliteen    centuries,    have 
excited  their  cupidity.     In  the   time   of  the   Caesars,   they,  by  their 
continual  attacks,  disturbed  that  civilized,  lieli,  and  peaceable  Euipire, 
which,    under   the    Antonines,    gave    huiuanity    a    hundred    years    of 
peace  ;    at   the  end,   th(^y  succeeded   in  throwing   down   the  colossus, 
and  they  precipitated    the    world  into  tlie    sorrows    and  tears  of    the 

cuddle   Ages. 

If  ever  invasion  became  impious  it  was  when  a  prince 
reigned  who  was  pre-eminently  the  fittest  man  for  power,  who 
looked  upon  his  people  as  his  family  and  would  willingly  have 
cousidc^red  ull  his  neighbours  in  tlie  light  of  friends.  Accustomed 
to  subject  the  body  to  the  sold,  his  passions  to  reason,  Marcus 
Aurelius  made  virtue  the  sole  good,  vice  the  sole  misfortune;  all 
else  was  indifferent  to  him.  Conseqiuaitly  pestilence,  famine, 
eartlupiakes,  a  terrible  war,  were  let  loose  against  him  without 
lutimidatin-  him,  and  Horace  would  have  selected  him  as  the  sage 
who  remained  calm  and  fearless  amid  the  crash  of  a  falling  world. 
In  the   midst    of    the   gravest  perils,   in   contact   with   the   barbarians. 
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^Marcus   Amvliiis   was   calmly    coinposiiig    tlio    gospel    of    the     pngan 

world. 

The  pliilosopher  wfi«  ol)li<;'0(l  to  turn  sohlier,  but  with  what 
repugnance  and  what  disdain  for  tln^  .i;lorv  of  coucpu'rors !  "A 
spider,"  says   he,    ''is    proud    of    havini;-    taken    a    tly.    and    among 


^'■ii' 


Muicii3  Auielius.     (Bust  in  the  Musfuiu  of  tin-  Louvre.) 

men  one  is  proud  of  taking  ii  hare,  another  a  fish,  ii  third  wild 
boars  and  bears,  a  fourth  the  Sarnuitians ! '  In  the  eyes  of  the 
sage  are  they  not  all  robbers?"  He  was  obliged,  n(*vertheless,  to 
put  on  tiie  cuirass  as  much  as  the  professional  warrior.  During 
Trajan's  reign  the  barbarians  of  the  North  had  entered  into 
relations  with  those  of  the  East  which  were  certainly  still  existing, 


^  X.  10. 
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and  Vologeses  doubtless  counted  upon  a  powerful  diversion  when 
he  (a-ossed  the  Euphrates.  lint  from  the  banks  of  the  Saale  to 
those  ot  the  Tigris  t]i(«  route  was  long  and  ditiicuU  ;  the  Germans 
allowed  the  Empire  time  to  overwhelm  the  Tarthians.  Yet  they 
completed  tlK^ir  preparations:  numerous  spicks  inf(U«med  them  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  Koman  lortresses,  and  in  the  connnon 
markets  open  all  along  the   fronti(^r  they    purchased    all    that    would 


^-^w  --  -  — 


xi^?^i-f;;^;^:;;;;iiii|i?!!!ii 


C'ouncil  of  (Icnnan  Chiefs.     (Bas-r.hef  of  the  Antonine  Column.) 


1  -11     ^..v  wnv  1      11un'   s(H^m    to    have   wished  this   time   to 

be  sorvio(^ibl(^  tor  wai,        in(>    m^m 

^f    M.i.l    indtr    th(^    lar2:est    number    ot    tlieir 
come    to    an    agreement    and    uniu     tn(     uu^ 

Xs.  as  in  tho"  day.  of  Av.ninius  .n.l  Mavl.od ;  Lett..-  ev..„  .ban 
I  th  t  tin...  for  thoso  tw..  ol.iofs  wovo  rivals  and  the.  peoples 
divided.  To  sec  with  what  a  .athoving  the  barbanc  worhl  n.oved 
In.^  the  Kon,an  frontiers  fron,  the  .,ri  .Wn,..,f..  to  the  Kux.ne 
n  wouhl  snppose  that  sonK.  grand  eonneil  directed  the  nat.onal 
Iv^nent.     tI.!.  was  probably  true  respecting  the  tr.bes  of  sonth 

the  common  ni;:rkrts,  iva /i./  .  .  .  •  r«  .  .^.    »    , 
(Dion,  Ixxi.  1 1  )• 
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Gernumy,^  the  Marcomanni,  Narisci,  Hcrmunduri,  (Jiiadi,  and 
lazv^cs;  but  the  Sarmatiau  and  Scythian  nations,  the  Victovales, 
Koxolani,  Costoboci,  Alani,  and  others  besides,  took  action  cert;iinly 
for  their  own  account  and  according  to  the  inspiration  of  Wwiv 
chiefs.      As    for    the    people    of    the    North    they    held    themselves 

aloof  (165). 

An  expression  used  by  Capitolinus  seems  to  intimate  that  in 
the  interior  of  this  barbarous  crowd  there  were  some  oscillations  of 
peoples  which  pressed  some  tribes  on  to  the  frontiers  of  th(^  l^iupire, 
Avhore  thoy  demanded,  as  did  the  Cimbri  of  Marius,  that  ^^)me 
should  give  them  lauds  on  the  condition  of  taking  part  in  any 
wars  that  it  might  require.  Marcus  Aurelius  refused  a  form  of 
assistance  which  might  turn  out  very  dangerous;  then  both 
petitioners  and  enemies  together  rushed  upon  the  Empire,  where 
they  caused  infinite  misfortunes.  Armies  w^ere  destroyed ;  two 
prefects  of  the  praetorians  killed  ;  a  number  of  towns  pillaged ; 
provinces  ravaged  with  tire  and  sword.  ''  It  was,"  say  the  An'iters 
of  the  time,  ''a  new  Tunic  war."  Marcus  Aurelius  renouncinl  for 
a  short  time  his  habitual  moderation :  he  promised  500  pieces  of 
gold  for  the  head  of  a  barbarian  chief;  double  to  liim  who 
should  deliver  up  the  chief  alive. 

The  garrisons  of  Dacia,  protected  by  the  Carpathian  mountains 
and  the  strong  position  of  their  fortificnl  places,  seem  to  have  kept 
a  bold  face,  although  some  barbarians  had  marched  through  the 
province  and  burnt  the  city  of  Alburnus  (Verespatak),  whitlun*  they 
had  been  drawn  by  the  richness  of  its  mines.  Khtetia,  Noricum, 
which  their  mountains  and  the  skill  of  Pertinax^  defended,  received 
some  incursions,  but  the  enemy  could  hold  no  footing  there.  It 
was  by  the  plains  of  Pannonia  tliat  the  weight  of  the  invasion 
passed  in  order  to  cross  the  Julian  Alps,  the  least  elevated  of  the 
chains  of  mountains  which  nature  has  given  to  Italy  as  a  bulwark. 
The  Marcomanni  and  their  allies  laid  siege  to  Aquileia,  the  citadel 
of  Rome  on  this  side ;  they  reached  even  as  far  as  the  Piave, 
where  they  sacked  Opitergium  (Oderzo). 

^  Thus  the  Qiiadi,  Marcomanni,  and  the  lazyges  were  allies,  for  in  the  treaties  made  with 
them  Marcus  Aurelius  forbade  the  (^uadi,  situated  us  they  were  between  the  two  other  tribes, 
havinof  any  relations  with  their  nriffh hours  (Dion,  i/tid.).  According  to  Capitolinus  (cap.  22) 
all  the  tribes  from  Illyricum  to  Gaul  uctiMl  in  concert. 

-  Capit.,  Pcrfin.,  '2. 
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The  Ilellonic  peninsula  was  menaced  as  well  as  the  Italian, 
and  ''liarbaria"  tried  to  lay  hands  on  Athens  and  on  Rome,  in 
ordcT  to  seize  the  riches  heaped  up  for  ages  past  in  these  two 
sanctuaries  of  the  world's  civilization.  The  Costoboci  reached  llie 
centre  of  Greece,  as  far  as  Elatea,  in  Thocis,  where  Pausanias  found 
the  souvenir  of  their  ravages  and  the  statue  of  a  victor  at  the 
Olympic  games,  who  fell  in  tigliting  against  tliem.^  In  the  opposite 
direction  outl)roaks  of  the  soldiers  and  populace  agitated  Egypt 
and  the  Mauri  continued  to  ravage  Spain.  Of  all  tlu^  fnmtiers 
those  of  the  Euphrates  an<l  the  Rhine  remained  in  peace,  tlie  latter 
<niar(le(l  hv  the  legions  whom  the  Germans  of  the  North  did  not 
disquiet,  and  the  former  defended  by  the  vigilant  and  able  Avidius 

Cassius. 

The  peril  was  great ;  Marcus  Aurelius  was  not  moved  by  it, 
;nid  in  the  year  167  he  crossed  along  with  \'erus  the  Po  and  the 
Adige  at  the  head  of  such  forces  as  he  had  been  able  to  collect. 
The  barbarians,  whom  tliis  grand  title  of  emperor  still  intimidated, 
retreated  at  his  approach  to  put  their  captives  and  booty  m 
security.  The  (iuadi  even,  whose  king  had  perished,  consented, 
according  to  a  custom  which  in  \hm  case  dated  from  the  time  of 
Augustus,  that  their  nc^w  chieftain  sliould  ask  the  emperor's  consent 
before  exercising  his  autliority. 

The  two  brothers  seem  to  have  returned  to  pass  the  winter 
(107  IGS)  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  in  ordca-  to  prepare  a  con- 
siderable force.  But,  just  as  after  the  disaster  of  Varus,  the 
citizi'us  refused  enlistment.'  Even  slaves  and  gladiators  had  to 
be  ai'nied— an  example  that  the  Republic  had  elsewhere  given; 
the  bandits  of  the  Apennines,  of  Dalmatia,  and  Dardania  to  be 
attracted  by  the  offer  of  gold;  the  sar/um  of  the  legionary  to 
be  put  on  soldiers  acting  as  police  to  keep  safe  the  roads  in 
the  provinces ;  and  to  pay  everywhere  those  of  the  barbarians 
who  felt  disposed  to  sell  their  courage.  We  see  in  what  a 
stat(^  were  the  military  forces  of  the  Empire  thirty  years 
after  Uadrian.  The  organization  given  by  Augustus  to  his  army 
and   kept   up   by    his    successors    had    its    inevitable    consequence: 


^  Pausanias,  x.  34.  •      t    i 

*Capit.,   M.    Ant.,   23.     Tti.-ro    were,    however,    some    levies   of   troops    made    m    Italy 
(Wilmui.ns,  ^J-*^^))-     'J^l»is  is  the  only  example  that  is  known  as  regards  the  second  century. 
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society,  uiuiccustomed  to  arms,  no  loiigor  furnished  a  single  soldier, 
and  even  for  its  own  salvation  was  incapable  of  a  generous  effort. 
Wlieii  Marcus  Aurelius  removed  the  gladiators  from  Uome  to  the 
army    little  short   of  a   popular  outbreak  took  i)lace.      ''  lie  deprives 


Lucius  Wrus 


(Bust  ill  the  Capitol.) 


US  of  our  amusements,"  cried  the   crowd,    ^'in  order   to   compel  us 
to  be  philosophers."  ^ 

Money  had  failed  as  well  as  men.  EatluT  than  incrc^ase  the 
taxes,  Marcus  Aurelius  first  of  all  exhausted  all  the  i-esources  of 
the  treasury  balance ;  then  during  two  months  he  ])ut  up  to 
auction,  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  statues,  paintings,  Murrhine 
cups,    valuable    furniture,    a    thousand    curiosities    of    the    imperial 


palace,  even  the  robes,  the  mantles  woven  of  silk  and  gold  belong- 
ing to  the  empresses.  The  army,  recruited  at  the  price  of  such 
great  sacrifices,  advanced  beyond  Acpiileia,  and  rendered  some 
security  to  Illyria,  but  did  not  dare  or  was  unable  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  at  the  barbarians.  On  liis  return  from  the  eaini)aigii 
without  glory,  Verus  died  of  apoplexy  in  the  \ery  chariot  which 
brouglit    hiiu    back    to    Rome    along    with    Marcus    Aurelius   (1G9).* 


c/  y^y/.t:-- 


.Jupiter  causing  Uain  to  fall  on  tlie  llornau  Army.- 


»  r 


Capit.,  ibid.,  21. 


lie   had  never  given  any   very   valuable   co-operation  to  his  brother 
and  colleague,  nor  ever  any  serious  cause  of  embarrassment. 

We  do  not  possess  any  details  of  this  war,  which  for  several 
years  detained  Marcus  Aurelius  at  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
usually  in  the  fortified  place  called  Carnuntum?  The  emperor 
show^ed  there  no  military  ability  ;  for  if  any  grand  operation  had 
been   undertaken    some    souvenir   of    it    would    have    remained;     we 

*  Dion  or  Xiphilinus  makes  him  die  of  poison,  and  on  reading-  them  (Ixxi.  2)  one  would 
b(»  led  to  believe  that  Marcus  Aurelius  had  got  rid  of  his  colleague,  which  is  absurd.  Marcus 
Aurelius  reproached  him  only  for  being  remissior.  But  it  did  not  require  much  softness  to 
merit  such  an  epithet  from  a  severe  Stoic.     (Capit.,  M.  Ant.,  20.) 

^  IJellori,  la  Colonne  antoniyie,  pi.  15.  Jupiter  Pluviiu<,  under  the  figure  of  an  old  man 
with  wings,  extends  his  long  arms,  from  which  the  rain  falls  in  torrents.  The  .'^oldiers  collect 
it  in  their  helmets  and  bucklers,  and  some  barbarians  Vw  on  the  earth  struck  by  the  lightning. 

^  Ilainburg,  or  Petront'l  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Hainburg. 
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hear  only  of  murderous  combats,  sometimes 
on  the  frozen  Danube, *  whicli  procured  to 
a  number  of  officers   who   fell   before    the 
enemy  the  honour  of  a  statue  in  tlie  Forum 
of  Trajan.-'      One   day   when    the   Romans, 
surrounded    by    the    Quadi,   were    in   want 
of  water   and  seemed   likely   to  perish,   an 
abundant  rain  fell  on  the  camp,  wliili^  tlic 
lightning     striking     the     barbarian     army 
threw  it   into   disorder   and    dismay.      Tliis 
liap})ens  every  sunuiier's  day  in  some  comer 
of  the  world.     But  events,  if  natural,  are 
not   valued    by   the    superstitious,  who   in 
all    ages    have    desired    to    mix    up    divine 
providence   with  human   affairs,    iorgetting 
that    it    has    made    us    free    to    bear    the 
responsibility  for  our  follies.     The  llomans 
had  also  a  god  of  armies,  and   tlie   pnp^ans 
did  not    doubt    that    Jupiter,    intluenccd  by 
Marcus  Aurelius's  prayers,  who  had  already 
done    tlu*    same    service    for    Trajan,    liad 
worked   the  miracle.      Tertullian   elaims  it 
for  the  Thumlcfiuij  legion,  which  he  r(^])re- 
sents  as  composed   of  Christians,"  and   the 
two   legends    still    exist:     the    one    in    tln^ 
traditions  of  the  diurch,  the  other  sculp- 
tured    on    the    Column    of    Antoninus,    on 
which   is    still    to    be    seen    the    Inrd    of 
Olympus    sending     forth    from     the    open 


•   iiiiiilijiiiiiiyi'iii<filij 


--^-'';- 


f»»-'>o^'    'l>,  ^^* 


Antonine  Column,  or  the  Column 

of  Marcus  Aurelius  (after  Cauiiia).     Rome,  vol.  iv.  p.  7t)b. 


'  Capit.,  M.  Ant.,  22. 

^  Dion,  Ixxi.  7. 

3  The  legio  XI la  Fulminatn,  quartered  in  the  East, 
waa  probably  never  in  the  country  of  the  (^ladi.  Cf. 
Letronne,  Imcr.  dKyifpte,  ii.  N.).  325,  and  Noel  des 
Ver}?ers,  Essai  mr  Marc  Aurcle,  pp.  iX)-U.3.  Pious  frauds 
began  early  :  letters  of  Marcus  Aurelius  were  put  in  circu- 
lation attributing  the  safety  of  his  army  to  the  prayers 
of  the  Christians.  (Euseb.,  Hist,  eccles.,  v.  5.)  For  the 
intervention  of  .lupiter  in  the   Uacian  war,  see    Hist,  of 
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height  of  heaven  the  rain  which  saves  the  legions  and  the  thunder- 
bolts which  destroy  the  barbarians.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
h^gend  as  with  the  grain  which  the  bird  let  drop  on  the  snow- 
covered  mountain:  it  rolls,  grows  larger  and  larger  from  the  snow 
which  it  carries  while  descending,  and  reaches  the  valley  a  thunder- 
ing mass:    in  its  origin  a  very  simple  fact,  later  on  a  far-sounding 

prodigy. 

Yet  ]\[arcus  Aurelius  must  have  imposed  some  check  on  the 
(Germans,  since  they  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  going  to  establish 
order  in   the   East,   which   had   become    disturbed    by    the    revolt    of 

Cassius.' 

In    his    earlier  *  years    Cassius    had    already    conspired    against 
Antoninus,  and  he  excited  the  suspicions  even  of  Verus,  who,  during 
the  war  in  Syria,   had   written  to  his  brother:     ''Keep  an  eye   on 
1dm  ;     whatever    we    do    displeases    him.       Tie    contrivers    to    collect 
frionds    and    resources,    and    tries   to    make    us    ridiculous    in    the 
eyes    of    his    soldiers    by    calling    you    an    old    woman    who    pliilo- 
so]>hizes    and     me    a    school-boy    who     frequents     gandng    houses." 
Marcus   Aurelius  reidied  :    "Your  complaints  are   neither  worthy  of 
an    (Miiperor    nor    of    cmr    government.      If    the    gods    destine    the 
Knipire    for    Cassius  we    shall   not   be   able   to  get  rid  of  him;    for 
ymi   know    the   saying    of    our    great-grandfather:'^    'No    one    has 
ever    slain    his    successor.'     Let    lieaven,    on    the    contrary,    abandon 
liiiii,  he  will  catch  himself  in  his  own  snares,  without  our  exhibit- 
ing'cruelty    in    enticing    him    into    them.       Besides,    how    can    one 
find    a    man    guilty   whom    no    one    accuses    and   who  is  beloved  by 
his   soldiers?      You    know    that    in   acts   against    the    sovereign   he 
evc^n     who    is    guilty    of     the     crime    always    passes    as    innocent. 
Hadrian  had  a  habit    of   repeating :     '  What   a   miserable    condition 
is  that   of  princes  !      They  are  believed  respecting  plots  froni  their 
enendes  only  after  they  have  fallen  victims  to  them.'     The  expres- 
sion  is   Domitian's;    but    I    have   preferred   attributing   it   to   your 
grandfather  because  the  best  maxims  lose  their  authority  in  coming 
from    the    mouth    of    tyrants.      As    to    what   you    tell    me    about 

'  The  treaty  mentioned  at  page   181),  note,   was  perhaps  concluded   at  this  time  (175) 
Canitolinus  (M  Ant.,  22)  speaks  of  Marco^.amii  transferred  to  Italy  and  doubtless  distributed 
^^^lon,  L  landed  proprietors  ;  Dion  (Ixxi.  2),  of  Germans  distributed  among  the 
Trmies  and  colonies ;  those  who  were  settled  near  Ravenna  tried  to  seize  it  m  order  to  pillage  it. 

^  lla<lrian. 
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])rovidiTig  by  Cassius's  death  for  the  security  of  my   sons,   I   would 
rather   that   they    shouhl    perish,   if   the   good   of  the   State   requires 
that  Cassius  rather  than  Marcus  Aurelius's  cliihlreu  shouUl  live." 
This   is   a    noble   letter ;    yet   Verus  was  right,   and   the  advice 


Murcuii  Aureliua  receiving  the  Homage  of  the  i^arthiuus.' 

that  he  had  given  demanded  something  else  than  that  easy  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  heaven. 

Marcus  Aurelius  had  invested  Cassius  with  the  superior  com- 
mand of  the  oriental  provinces  which  faced  the  Parthian  empire, 
from  Mount  Amanus  to  P(^lusium,  and  a  revolt  having  burst  forth 
in  Egypt,  he  authorized  him  to  enter  with  his  troops  into  that 
country,    Avhere   this   able    gonin-al    soon   brought    the   insurgents   to 

'  Bas-relief  of  the  triumphal  arch  which  was  raised  to  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  Flaminian 
Way.     (Capitoline  Museum.) 


i 


Equestrian  Statue  of  Marcus  Aureliu.s. 


(On  the  Capitol,  at  Rome.) 
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their  senses  (170).  Thus,  while  the  emperors  with  dilliuulty 
defended  the  frontier  of  the  Danube,  and  one  of  them,  as  if 
exhausted  by  the  exertions  imposed  (m  liis  weakness,  died  on  the 
way  back  to  Home,  their  lieutenant  in  the  East  humiliat(Hl  the 
great  king,  conquered  provinces,  and  subdued  rebels.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  the  manliness  of  the  Empire  had,  as  it  were,  withdrawn 
into  the  camps  of  Cassius.  These  successes  turned  his  head,  lie 
felt  sure  of  his  army,  the  people  of  Antioch  and  of  Egypt,  which 
his  father  had  for  a  long  time  govc^rned  and  the  prefect  of  which 
was  devoted  to  him;  he  said  to  himself  that  he  was  going  to 
reproduce  the  history  of  Vc^spasian.  On  a  report  which  he  set 
circulating   of  the    death    of    Marcus    Aurelius,    some    soldiers    pro- 

clainuHl  him  emperor. 

We   have    one    of    Cassius's   letters    addressed   by    him    to    his 
son-in-law,    which   can    be    regarded    as   his  manifesto.      ^^  Marcus," 
he  says,  ^'is  without  doubt  a  good  man;    but  in  order  to  liave  his 
chMuency   praised,  he  lets  persons  live  whose  conduct  he  condemns. 
Where    is    that    Cassius    whose  name  I    uselessly    bear?      Where    is 
Cato  the  Censor?    Where  are  the  old  manners?    Marcus  is  (engaged 
in    philosophy;     he    discusses   about    clemency    and    the    soul,    about 
justice  and  injustice,  and  does  not  think  of  the   Republic.     Do  you 
not    see   that,    in   ordc^r    to    restore^    to    the    State  its  ancient   vigour, 
llu^re    would  be    neediMl    (nlicts,    s(>ntences,    swords?       Woe    to    those 
ni(^n   wlio    consider    themselves   the  proconsuls   of   the   llonian  people 
because  the  s(>nat(^  and  Marcus  have  hand(<d  over  provinces  to  their 
h.xurv    and    avidity!       You    know     the     preb^ct     of    the     Pnetorian 
(iuard    appointiMl    by     our    i)hilosop]ier  ;     in    the    evening    he    was 
be<-nn-;     the    next    dav    lie    was    rich.       How   did   that   take  place 
except  by  gnawing  the  entrails  of  tlu;  Republic  and  the  provinces  t 
They    are    rich!       Well,    the    treasury    is    going    to  be   replenished; 
and^f    the   gods   favour   the    good  cause,  the  Cassiuses    will    restore 
its  grandeur  to  the  Republic."^ 

Some  of  these  reproaches  are  just  :  Marcus  Aurelius  philoso- 
phized too  much,  and  these  rhetoricians,  these  philosophers  to 
whom  he  gave  the  consular  fasces,  must  have  been  curious 
statesmen    it    we   judge   by    what    has    come   down    to    us    about    the 

'  nion,  like  Cass.u.s,  revrouches  him  with  haviug  toleiatod   malpractices,  probably   from 
want  of  vifrilanee. 
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most  celebrated  of  them,  Cornelius  Fronto.^  It  is  said  tliat  when 
setting  forth  for  his  last  campaign,  the  emperor  licld,  dnriiig  thro(» 
days  in  Rome,  lonpr  conferences  on  the  doctrines  of  the  different 
schools.     A    good    deal    of    philosopliy    in    one's   private   life   and   on 

the  eve  of  death  is  excellent, 
hut  other  cares  onght  to  oecnpy 
a  prince  cm  the  commencement 
of  an  important  war. 

Cassius's  letter  asserts  also 
a  relaxation  of  anthoritv  which 
I  p(>inted  ont  in  Antom'nus's 
reign,  and  wliich  probably  con- 
tinned  under  Marcus  Aurelius ; 
hut  at  the  same  time  it  shows 
what  an  implacable^  and  harsli 
-government  the  descendant  of 
'^  the  tvrannicid(^''  dreamt  of 
setting  up.  The  sohliers  had  no 
need  to  read  this  manifc^sto  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  severities 
wliich  awaited  them.  Th(»ir  atti- 
tude and  that  of  the  provinces 
obliged  him  to  decree  in  advance 
the  apotheosis  of  the  man  he 
wished  to  slay.  This  was  a 
bad  augury  for  the  success  of 
his  enterprise.  Cassius,  obeyed 
in  spite  of  his  severity    so   long 

Marcus  Aurelius  wearinc,  the  Cuirass.     (Statue    ^S  ho  had   COUtinUcd    iu   obcdicnce, 

in  the  Capitol.)  ccascd   to   be   so   as   soon    as   he 

departed  from  it.  What  he  had  done  on  behalf  of  discipline 
turned  against  him,  and  the  soldiers,  who  had  so  long  trcnnbled 
before  the  legitimate  lieutenant  of  the  prhice,  massacred  the 
general  when  a  usurper,  three  months  and  six  days  after  his  })refect 
of  the  prfctorium   had  invested   him  with   the  imperial  insignia.* 

*  One  of  his  editors,  Niebuhr,  says  of  his  Letter.'^ :   Pravum  et  putidum  yentLn!  and  the  lust, 
Naber  :    Verba  venditat  et  roces,  et  prfPteren  nihil  .... 

^  M.  Waddington  has  found  in  the  Ilauran  live  inscriptions  with  the  name  Av.  Cassius, 


I.P^OUJAT 
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At  the  first  new^s  of  this  revolt  the  senators  had  proclaimed 
Cassius  a  public  enemy  and  had  confiscated  his  goods.  This  effort 
exhausted  their  c(mrag(^  and  many  Avere  imagining  that  they 
already  heard  the  legions  of  Syria  crossing  the  Alps,  as  had 
been  don(^  a  century  befon^  by  tlu^  Flavian  army,  when  the  news 
cam.  that  the  head  of  the  rebel  had  been  brought  to  the  emperor. 
On  seeing  it  ^Marcus  Aurelius  fcdt  distressed  that  the  Republic  had 
lost  a  good  general  and  he  the  occasion  of  a  gracious  ])ardon. 
^^15ut,"  it  was  said  to  him,  ''would  Cassius  if  victor  have  spared 
you?"  And  he  replied:  "Our  piety  towards  the  gods  and  our 
conduct  in  regard  to  man  assured  us  the  victory."  Then  he  passed 
in  review  all  the  emperors  who  had  been  slain,  and  provcul  that 
there  was  not  one 
of  them  who  had  not 
deserved  this  destiny 
by  his  own  fault ; 
whereas  Augustus, 
Trajan,  Kadrian, 
Antoninus,  were  not 
vanquished  by  the 
rebels,  and  that 
several,  moreover,  of 
the  latter  had  perished,  like  Cassius,  unknown  to  these  princes  and 

against  their  desire. 

In  this  way,  by  a  strange  and  fortunate  inconsistency  which 
often  arises,  Marcus  Aurelius,  while  fully  accepting  the  fatality  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  maintained  that  by  force  of  wisdom  destiny 
could  be  controlled  and  rendered  favourable. 

Faustina,  the  prince's  friends,  the  senate,  demanded  acts  of 
severity ;''    he   refused:    a   few   centurions  only   were  sacrificed  for 

dated  108  169, 170,  and  171.  Now  the  duration  of  the  functions  of  a  legate  in  the  consular 
provinces  being  five  years,  Cassius  was  in  172  in  the  last  year  of  his  command;  tln^n  came  his 
revolt.  {Inscr.de  Srrie,^o.2;m.  See  Borghesi,  v.  487,  No.  11.)  Yet,  accord m^-  to  an 
inscription  of  the  C.  1.  L.,  iii.  No.  18,  Marcus  Aurelius  would  have  arrived  at  Alexandria  only 

'^COMAIODUS  CAES.  GERM.  ANTONIXI   AV(J.  GERM.  FIL.,  around  the  bust  of 

^  AVTr»NT\V^  AVC}    TR    P   XXVII.  and  Marcus 

Commodus  as  a  boy.     On  the  reverse,  M.  AMOiM.NNts  AVU.   lit.  r.  .yavh. 

Aurelius  in  a  cuirass.     Bronze  medal  of  the  greatest  rarity.     Cabinet  de  France 

»  Vulcatius  Gallicanus  gives,  in  the  Life  of  Avidius  Cassius,  a  letter  of  Faustina,    be 

answer  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  an  extract  from  the  message  of  the  latter  to  the  senate  to  stop 


Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commo<ius.' 
(Bronze  Medallion,  Cohen,  No.  3(30.) 
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the  siike  of  disciplino.  As  rof2:ar(ls  Cassins's  cliildrcn,  they  kept  tho 
half  of  their  father's  property  and  did  not  forfeit  the  n<j([\t  of 
as])irii)g  to  pnblio  offiee.  But  Marcus  Aurelius  decided  that  no 
one  for  the  future  shoukl  govern  a  province  in  whioli  he  had  been 


r^'^  '!'! 


Triumph  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     (Bas-relief  on  the  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     From 

the  Capitol  Museum.) 

born,  and  this  interdiction  has  remained  one  of  the  rules  of  our 
ancient  administrative  law. 

The  emperor  thought  it  necessary  to  re-establish  order  in  the 
oriental  provinces  by  his  presence.  He  visited  Antioch,  which  he 
punished  for  its  fidelity  to  Cassius  by  prohibiting  for  a   time   any 

proceedings  a^rainst  Cassius's  family  and  accomplices  ;  he  adds  that  Commodus,  after  his  father's 
death,  caused  the  rebel's  children  and  kinsmen  to  be  burnt  alive.  Tillemont  (ii.  641)  believes 
that  the  letters  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Faustina  respecting  Cassius  are  not  genuine. 
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sort  of  spectacle  or  fete ;  Alexandria,  which  saw  him  without  court 
or  guards,  wearing  the  philosophers'  cloak  and  living  as  they  did; 
Atlfens  especially,  where  he  admired  less  the  monuments  of  art 
than    those    of    thought,    and    where   he   sought    out    traces  of   Plato 


^7;^F:77.SL#^f^^^^ 


Home,  of  Superhuman  size,  as  a  Divinity  j^ives  the  Globe  of  the  World  to  Marcus  Aurelius. 

(Bas-relief;  ibid.) 

and  Socrates  rather  than  those  of  Phidias  or  Pericles.  There  he 
instituted  courses  of  lectures  for  teaching  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge,^ and  received  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the 
only  institution  of  paganism  which  implied  an  examination  of  the 
conscience,  rejected  the  guilty,  and  admitted  only  the  innocent.'-' 

On    his   return   to   Eome    he   there   celebrated   a    triumph    for 


'  Uuntv  nvOputiToi,:  .   .   .   .   tiri  iramtQ  Koyov  irai^fia^  (Dion,  Ixxi.  31). 
=*....    Ut  sc  innocpyitcm  probaret  ((..■apit.,  M.  Ant.,  27). 
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successes  gained  over  the  Germans,  gave  the  consulate  to  his  son, 
as  weir  as  the  tribunitian  power,  and  sliared  with  him  the  title  of 
imperator.  Eight  times  already  had  the  legions  from  interested 
zeal  decreed  him  this  honour,  which  is  better  explained  by  the 
donatives  with  which  it  was  followed  than  by  the  decisive  victories 
which  should  have  preceded  it.     Some  medals,  with  no  less  veracity, 

promised   perpetual    peace   to 
the  Empire.   They  had  hardly 
been    struck    when     Marcus 
Aurelius  was  obliged   to    set 
out  (August  5th,  178)  for  the 
frontiers  of   Pannonia,  whcu-e 
the   barbarians,  checked,   but 
not  subdued,  were  always  in 
commotion.    He  iiad  exactcnl, 
by  a  treaty  which  seems  to 
be   of   the    vear    175,'    that 
the  Marcomanni  should  with- 
draw   five    miles    from     the 
Danube,    which    they     were 
to  approach  only  (m  market 
days;    that    the    lazyges 
should    not    put    a    boat    on 
the    river;    that    the    (iuadi 
should  set  free  their  captives. 
And    one    can    measure    the 
extent  of  the  ravages  made  by  this  people  in  the  Empire  by  the 
numbers    of   their    Roman    prisoners:     the    (iuadi    had    promised    to 
deliver  up  50,000,   and  the   lazyges  restored  double    that   number.'^ 
There  was  another  danger :  the  great  nation  of  the  Goths  had  begun 
a  movement  from  the  north   towards   the   south,  and  when  it  drew 
near  the  Empire,   the  tribes   bordering  the  Roman  frontier   pressed 


Coinniodus  when  a  Jioy.     (Ikist  in  ihu  Museum  of 

the  Louvre.) 


'  He  had  taken,  from  the  year  172,  the  title  of  Germanicus.  (Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  7.'i.) 
^  Dion,  Ixxi.  15-19.  The  lazyfjes  obtained  tlien  the  liberty  of  trailing  with  the  Roxolani 
across  Dacia,  on  the  condition  of  asking  every  time  for  the  authorization  from  the  governor  of 
this  province.  See  above,  p.  UX).  Capitolinus  says  that  on  account  of  these  numerous  wars, 
Marcus  Aurelius  p-ave  to  consulars,  being  magistrates  reganled  as  more  capable,  governments 
hitherto  intrusted  to  praitorians.  A  praitor,  moreover,  replaced  the  procurator  of  UhoL'tia  and 
Noricum. 
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laustina,  the  Mother  of  Camps. 


on  this  barrier  so  strongly  as  to  threaten  to  break  through  it.^ 
Rome  would  have  needed  a  Trajan,  who  by  vigorous  blows  woidd 
have  mad(^  these  barbarous  hordes  retrace  their  steps;  but  it  had 
only  a  virtuous  man,  who  knew  how  to  bear  adverse  fortune  but 
not*  how  to  compel  it  to  change.  After  twenty  mouths  passed  in 
tlie  midst  of  labours,  disquietude,  and  fatigues,  which  he  forgot  in 
order  to  converse  with  himself,  he  died  at  Viiidobona  (Vienna) 
March  17th.  1^0,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

All  tlu!  historians  reproach  Mareiis  Aurelius  for  a  shameful 
Avcnikiu^ss  in  regard  to 
his  wife,  and  a  culpable 
one  in  respect  of  his 
son.  But  the  miserable 
retaih^rs  of  anecdotes 
who  in  the  third  cen- 
tury wrote  the  history 
of  the  Caesars,  took 
pleasure  in  scandal  and 

did  not  shrink  from  thc^  absurd.'  The  misfortunes  of  the  mar- 
ried have,  unfortunately,  at  all  times  furnished  an  inexhaustible 
subject  of  mirtli ;  those  of  princes  have  even  a  particular  attractive- 
ness, because  they  seem  a  set  off  against  their  grandeur  and  they 
bring  them  near^o  human  troubles.  '  In  spite  of  the  forbearance 
of  some  ancients  in  this  respect,  I  do  not  b(4ieve  in  the  expression 
attribut(Hl  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  wlio  was  urged  to  repudiate  his 
wife  and  who  was  mad(^  to  reply:  ^'Then  I  must  restore  the  dowry 
also;"  he  meant  the  Empire.  But  the  Empire  had  not  been 
Faustina's  dowry,  since  Marcus  Aurelius  was  Caesar  before  marrying 
her.     The  crowd  thinks  vaguely  as  in  a  dream;  as  in  a  dream,  a 

•  To  believe  Pausanias,  who  wrote  in  Marcus  Aurelius's  reign,  this  prince  subdued  Germans 
and  Sarmatians.  This  is  read  also  in  the  inscription  No.  S61  of  Orellis  collection,  llerodian.is, 
more  exact,  is  satisfied  withsayhig:  Mle  had  eonq.uTed  a  par.  of  these  tnbes  and  treated 
with  the  others;  the  rest  took  refuge  in  their  forests.  His  presence  kept  them. there  and 
prevented  them  from  undertaking  anything."  Atx-rpi 

•=  On  the  obverse,the  head  of  Faustina  the  younger;  on  the  reverse,  the  mscription  MA  1  Kl 
CASTUOUUM  and  Faustina  seated,  holding  in  one  hand  a  globe  surmomited  by  a  plicemx  an<l 
in  the  other  a  sceptre;  before  her  three  ensigns.     Large  bronze,  Cohen,  No.  1J)4. 

^  L  Vulcatius  (^.allicanus  (Avid.  Cass.,^)  appri.ses  us  that  the  writer  who  was  the  pr.nciiwil 
source  for  the  Scriptores  Hist.  Aug.,  Marius  Maximus,  had  sought  to  defame  Faust, na,  r.faman 
earn  cupu-v..  Capitolinus  simply  says  (M.  /ln^,  23) :  1h  amati.  panfom^mt.  ah  nrore  fmt 
sermo :  sed  hue  omnia  perepii'tolns  mcnf  purf/avit. 
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niero  rumour  sufficed  to  give  a  new  direction  to  thoughts  which 
the  will  does  not  control.  Thus  the  imagination  of  the  crowd  and 
that  of  writers  who  follow  it  take  a  mere  expression  to  make 
up  a  whole  story.      Commodus,   Faustina's  son,   having  becMi    less  a 


i  ^^■^v/'L^.^^^ 


ApothtWis  of  Faustina,  Wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     (^Museuai  of  the  Capitol.) 


prince  than  a  gladiator,  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  a  hero  of 
the  arena ;  hence  the  story  of  his  birth,  which  can  only  be  told  in 
Latin,  but  to  which  the  bust  and  medals  give  the  lie  by  his  like- 
ness to  Marcus  Aurelius.'  With  all  his  virtues,  the  emperor  had 
one  dangerous  defect:    he  w^as  tedious.      Did    this    defect   produce 

'  This  likeness  is  attested  by  Fronto.  "  I  have  seen  thy  sons,"  he  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
....  tatn  simili  facie  tibi  ut  nihil  sit  hoc  simili  nmilius'  (ad  M.  Ant.,  i.  .3).  Capitohnus 
himself  treats  as  popular  fable  the  story  of  Commodus's  birth  (talem  fahollnm  rulyari  srrmotie 
confe.nint)  and  that  of  the  relations  of  Faustina  with  Verus,  whom  afterwaixls  she  would  have 
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faithlessness?  Such  has  sometimes  been  the  case,  but  not  always. 
The  fair  empress  doubtless  found  that  the  austere  personages  with 
wliom  her  husband  was  surrounded  were  <mly  [)edants,  and  tlu^  fine 
lady  showed  her  disdain  for  the  insignificant  men  whom  lie  favourcnl. 

The  latter  took  their  revenge  by  un(l(M'hand  sland(M'<.  wliieli  after  her 

death    burst   forth   into   calumnies  whicb  the  follies   and  cru(4ties  of 

Com  modus  seemed  to  vitrify : 

th(^   mother   paid    the    debts 

of  the  son.      Dion,  almost  a 

contemporary,    is    silent,    at 

least  in  what  remains  of  his 

writings,    on    th(^    subject    of 

these     fabrications.       It      is 

only    in    passing    and    by    a 

w^ord   that   lu^    or  his   abbre- 

viator     makes      allusion      to 

''some     faults;"      and     the 

letters     of     Faustina     to 

Marcus    Aurelius,    preserved 

by  Vulcatius  (iallicanus,  are 

those  of  an  empn^ss,  a  wife, 

and  mother.  She  had  ac- 
companied her  husband  in 
the  gnniter  part  of  his  ex- 
peditions, a  fact  which  had 
obtained  from  the  soldiers 
the  title  of  ''mother  of  the  camps,"  and  she  was  still  along  with 
him  in  the  East  when  sickness  carri(Hl  her  off  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus.  Those  who  had  calumniatcMl  her  when  alive  did  so  also 
Avhen  dead,  by  spreading  about  the  absurd  tale  that  she  had  urged 
on  Cassius  to  revolt  by  the  offer  of  her  hand,  and  that  she  com- 
mitted suicide  from  fear  that  her  husband  might  discover  this 
complicity.^     Marcus    Aurelius  caused   a  temple   to   be   built  to   her 


^\^^A 


/\^ 


Faustina,  Wife  of  .Marcus  Aurelius 
Naples  Museuifi.) 


poisoned.  Fatistina  had  ha<l  two  sons  before  Commodus.  who  died  younp.  and  four  or  five 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Annia  Lucilla,  married  first  of  all  Verus,  then  Pompeianus. 
Three  of  CommcMius's  sisters  survived  hmi.     (Lamprid..  Comm.,  18;  Ilerodian,  i.  12.) 

^  The  biographer  of  Avidius  Cassius  denies  tins  complicity,  which  good  sense  reject*.     See 
the  letter  of  Faustina  which  he  quotes. 

vol..    V.  ^ 
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memory  at  the  place  where  slie  died;  at  Home,  he  desired  tliat  the 
empress  should  be  represented  on  a  bas-relief   as   being   carried  to 
lieaven  by   a  genius  and  liimself  following  with   a  look  of  affection 
the   apotheosis   of  ^'his   dear   Faustina."      In   the  temple  of  Venus 
and  of  Eome  he  set  up  an  altar,  on  which,  on  their  wedding  day, 
the  young   married    couples   offered  a  sacrifice;    in   \hv  theatre  her 
statue  of^gold  was  put  in  the  place  which  she  had  usually  occupied, 
and    the    grandest    ladies  of   the    Empire   came,   at   the  time   of    the 
games,    and    seated    themselves    rcmnd    about    it.^      Would    :\Iarcus 
Aurcdius   have    thus    insulted   public    decorum    if   he    had    felt   any 
doubts  respecting  the   mother   of   his   seven  children,   and   would  he 
have    written    about   her   what    one   reads   in   the   Meditations.'     We 
are  told  all  this  was  pretence,      l^ut  what  the  Veracious  has  written 
he  believed.     To  try  and  maintain  that  he  knew  nothing   of   such 
misconduct    is    to    make     him    a     sort    of    stage     fool,     and     the 
enemies  whom   the  empress's   beauty,   gifts,   perhaps  her  pride,   had 
raised  up  in  tlu^  midst  of  a  court  of  parvenus,   would  have   easily 
found  means  of  informing  tlie  deceived  husband.'- 

With  respect  to  his  son,  Marcus  Aurelius  is  accused  of  having 
known,  without  daring  to  oppose  them,  the  wicked  inclinations  of 
that  perverse  nature.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  Commodus  was 
only  nineteen,  and  in  spite  of  the  stories  told  of  his  licentious  wild 
youth,  he  had  doubtless  not  yet  exhibited  the  vices  which  have 
given    him    a    place    apart    among    tyrants.      All    the    Antouines 

>  IIo  wrote  to  Fronto  (v.  25)  :  "Every  morninrr  I  pray  to  tlie  gods  for  Faustina."    To 
honour  her  memory,  novas  puellas  Faiist inianas  instituit.     (Capit,.,  M.  AnL,  26.)     Sec  vol.  iv. 
p.  71)0,  n.  4.     A  ])Js-relief  of  the  ViUa  Albaui  represents  Faustina  in  t»w  midst  of  the  young 
(riiL^  and  living  them  some  corn,  which  the  hitter  receive  in  a  fold  of  their  dress. 
°       -  On  Uie  question  see  a  Memoir  of  M.  Kenan  in  the  Comptes  rendm  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr., 
1807,  pp.  20:J  215.     AVieland  has  upheld  the  same  view  with  a  less  amount  of  proofs,  in  his 
SammtUrhe  Werke,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  :i7S.     Spon  had,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  already  invented 
the  false  fashion,  clamorously  revived  in  our  days,  of  making  the  history  of  a  person  from  the 
feat  ures  of  his  face,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Utilite  des  medailles  pour  Vetude  de  la  phyMonomie 
{Itechorches  cnriemes  d'antiquites,  XXI Ve  dissert.,  p.  380;  1683).      He  says  of  the  younger 
Faustina  :  "  Abusing  her  husband's  good  nature,  she  gave  herself  up  to  a  diss(»lute  life.     Her 
physiognomv  makes  it  easy  to  recognize  her  disposition.     She  was  pretty,  had  a  sly  look,  and 
the  uppearaiice  of  a  giddy  woman  whose  head  goes  faster  than  her  feet.     She  has  even  tlie  air 
of  a  l)iid,  and  particularly  of  those  singing  birds  who  are  engaged  only  in  flying,  singing,  and 
sportiveness;  for  tliat  small  head,  those  small  eyes,  that  little  forwai-d  look,  that  long  neck  have 
suttifieut  likeness  to  a  linnet."     I  should  not  be  astonished  if  from  thence  comes  that  expression 
of  Ampere  :  '•  Her  busts  have  always  the  look  as  though  she  wished  to  engage  in  conversation 
with  the  first  comer  ....  and  her  head,  a  little  bent,  seems  to  be  listening  to  a  conversation." 
Bv  such  means  a  character  for  wit  may  perhaps  be  made,  but  not  history. 


succeeded  to  the  Empire  late  in  life ;  Commodus  took  possession  of 

it  about  the  age  of    Nero.      To  explain  how  he  had  lived  like  the 

latter  there  is  no  need  to   accuse  Marcus  Aurelius ;    the  enjoyment 

of  absolute  power,  at  the  age  when  the  passions  are  burning,  quite 

sutlices    to  furnish    a    full 

explanation.      But    if    he 

be   not  called   to    account 

for   his   son's   cruelties,    it 

is   right   to   reproach    him 

for     having     made     these 

cruelties    possible,    by    re- 
nouncing a  system  which, 

for    the    last    eighty -three 

years,    had     prevaiknl     in 

settling   the    succession   to 

Empire. 

During  its  whole 
duration,  the  Empire  oscil- 
lat(Hl  between  two  opposite 
principles  :  royal  her  edit jj^ 
which  is  always  in  the 
thought  of  the  prince  and 
often  in  the  complaisance 
of  his  subjects,  and  po})u- 
lar  election^  which  was  in 
all  the  recollections,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, in  the  need,  un- 
ceiisingly  appearing,  of 
selecting  a  chief,  since 
the  imperial  families    had 

been  powerless  to  transmit  the  inheritance  from  want  ni  heirs. 
But  the  law  and  lloinan  customs  furnished  a  means  for  con- 
ciliating th(\se  two  opposite  systems  by  the  facilities  furnished 
through  adoption.  No  people  has  practised  this  institution  to 
the     same    extent     which     liome     did  :      its     great     fainili(\s     were 

'  A  statue  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanuvium  (Civifa  Lavmia).     Campann  >ruseum, 
H.  d'Escamps,  op.  cif.,  No.  iXJ. 
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.--^'.s<^ 


Annius  Verus,  Son  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Faustin:i.* 
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continued  onlv  by   calling  into  them  strangers,   who.   hy   this   legal 
affiliation,   scmuvd   all  the  rights  attached   to   natural    sonship.     On 
'the  other  hand,   the   emperor  represented  the  p..o,,le,  who  contn.n.-d 
in '  th..orv    the    true    sovereign ;    besides,    in  virtue   of   the  professed 
ori.nnul  del.'gation   which    had  been    nuulo    to   bin.,  and    which,    on 
th^r  accession    of   each    prince   the    lex    Un/la    sceme.l  to   .vnew,   t  ... 
perpetual    tribune    h.galiy    •■xerciscd   all    the    powers   of    the    pul.he 
:,,sen.blv        The  result   tlierefore   was   that   th<-  ••hoicc    of   the   f.iture 
;.,np,.ror,  althouah  decid...l  by  <me,  seemed  to  he  an  indirect  election 
bv   the   people.     The  continuation    given    affrwards   by   the    senate 
ami  armies  was  the  ass,.nt    ,.f  the   nobility   and  of  those   who   were 
re-arded,  much  more  than  the  IJoman   populace,  as  the  real    l>o„K,n 
people      Such  was  the  constituti..nal  law  of  tlie  Empire,  and  thanks 
to  the  relii,n,.us  respect  paid  by  tlie  T?on,ans  to  formulas  and  appear- 
,nces     a    few    words    pronounced    according    to    tlie    ritual    and    old 
usages  sufficed  to  give  the  force  of  law  to  what   was  really  in  fact 

onlv   the  law   of   force. 

■  With    th.-s,.    pvivat,>    and    public    manners    quit.,    peculiar     to 
imp..rial    H..me,   with   this  case   with   whi.h   ih.'   prince  c.uld  ..hoose 
how    and  wluni  he   wish..l   the   son  and   h.-ir  wh,.m    it    pl.^ised  Inm 
to  select    the   emperors   had   th.-   means  of  always  securing    suitable 
chiefs  for  the   Empire.      In  this   way   w.'re   s..leeted.  for  th..   happi- 
ness of   the  w.u-ld,   Nerva.  Trajan,    Hadrian,   and    .Vntonums.        Iwo 
princes,    Galba    an.l    Hadrian,   had   ev.m    given    the    reason    l.u-    this 
svst.^m,'  which  had  just  sh..wu  its  capabiliti.^s ;   it  ha.l  ahva.ly  last.'d 
a"   sutli<.ient    time    t..    cause    to    b,"    accepted    as   State   law   what    ha.l 
be..n    not    onlv    the    law    of    famili..s.    but    also,     in    fact,    for    two 
centuries,  the"  law  ..f  tli..   I'-mpire.     Out  ..f  seventeen  ..,up..r.Ms.  ..nly 
two    are    to    be    found,    vi/..    Titus    and    Domitian.    wh-.     w.-re    the 
■    ,„tun,l    heirs    ..f    th.-ir   pre.lecess.u-.      If    th.'U    Mar.ais    .Vuivlius    ha.l 
possessed    a    firm    p..litical    miml.    h..    wouhl    have    '•  sa.a-.l....d.       ;.s 
\u.nistus   used   to   express  it.   "his  pat.Tual  atfecti.ms  to  th..  p.iblic 
<.ood'-'   and  would  have    bequeathed  his   p.Avcr    t.,    s..me    wll-tiu-d 


1  See  Tac.  JI{>^t..  i.  1^>,  cf  "V"*^-  V-  '^^'^  •  ,.        ,  •         f 

=  V „..„...  who  ..s  l.in,.ell  .1>-  .ul..,i<-d  ...n  of  r..,ar,  l,ua  .,nu,,v.l  t..r  ,1,..  noooss,,   ,  ,. 

hi.   soiln-law.   .,,..    ,,v.,     A,„pv,.,   a,   ,.,.-  «,.>■..«■  of  his  ^«,.,..  ,.l   r,.„    -';"  ;'.';: 
Tih.,i,.s  ,„  ,ho  detriment  of  his  lepal  heir,  A.riwa  l'.,sth„n,u,s  he  ha.l  ,  ,l.^e,l  1,  .  „        .   t 
aaoi„.iern,ani™..-l-ileTil,eri„shi,uselfb„.l:,.,„  „f  n.an's  estate.     In  h,»  turn  hl,.„,..l.lt 
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consular       Ouite   close   to   him  was  a  senator  who  had  twice  been 
consul   an.l  .•omman.h.r  of  an   army,  his  son-in-law,   Claudius   l>om- 
p..ianus-    in    the    Cw.an    Julian    repn.aches    him    for    not    having 
chosen    this    man    of    acti.m    and    of     good    deliberative    capacity. 
"  I'ompeianus,"  says  he,  "w..ul.l  liave  g..verned  well."     The  system 
of   ad..ption   would  have  been   strengthened    by   this   fr.-sh    exampk 
of   a    free    .hoice ;    and    the    J^mpire    w<.uld    p.rhaps    have    handed 
down  to  m...h.rn  Euiu.pe  a  prin.nph.  of  governm.ul  siq^-rior  to  that 
of   h..r...lity        But  bv   the   strang.^st    incnsisteiicy,   the   phil.>sopher 
who  t..  govern  hiiiiself  ivgard-.d  the  worl.l  fr..m  so  L.fty  a  p.-sition 
h-t.l    n.,    wish    t..    l...)k    .mtside   his   own    house    tor   a    g..v..rn.,r    ..t 
80  000,000  of  men;  and  the  sag.,  in  wh..se  eyes  all  privil,.ges  were 
obiit..rat.Hl,    thought    thai    his    son,    by    b..ing    born    in    swa.ldl.ng 
cloth.'s    ..f    lairpl...    had    f.aiiid    th.-re    the    s....ptre     ..f     tli.-     un,v..rs.. 
Thi.     rrnu-    threw    buck     int,.     th..    ha.ar.ls    ..f    r.,yal    births    and 
hurrack   riots  a  society  whi.-h.  no   longer   i..,ss.>ssiiig   f..r    Us    .U.f.'nce 
those    i.reeauti.,uarv   institutmns  whose   elastic   b..n.ls    hold   t.>g..ther 
with.Hit    wounding,  b..gau  once  more  to  live    from    lu.ii.l    to    mouth, 
accrding    as    f.-rtun..    put    a    wis.,    man    .>r    a    fool    tit    its    head. 
Severus   will   do   l.n'    I'ara.alUi    wluit    Mar.us    .Vurelius   did   for   his 
s..n    ('..nuiio.lus;    the    Antonines   will     he    replaced    by    the    Thirty 
Tvrants,   a.i.l  a  btid  ph.n  of    suce..ssi..ii   will   increase  the   .•t.us..s  ..f 
ruin,  whi.h  will  shortly  be  d.ivel.^ied  iu  the  h.'art  of  that  muuar.-hy 
lately   so  strong  an.l  iirosperous. 


m._Sr0ICS    AND    ClllUSTIANS. 

An.ttlR.r  ft.ult  weighs  on  his  memory— the  persecution  of  the 
Christituts.  Th.n  l.mk  plae.-  tl...  first  great  collision  b.^w.-en  C'hris- 
tianitv  ttnd  the  Empire.  We  cannot  omit  this  blood-stained  page 
of  his  rule,  for  there  is  .•.)ntain...l  in  it  tin  hist.u'ic  probh.m  which 
oft..n  meets  us,  whi.h  will  coiitinuttlly  r.-eur.  and  which  f.-rnis, 
far  mure  than  bt.ttles,  the  dramatic  gran.leur  of  history. 

,he  power  not  to  his  own  blo.»l  relati.nts.  but  to  Cali,'ula.     flaudn.s.  l,y  the  adoption  of  Nero 
dtsi  I™  tJd  l.is  Bon   Hritannieus.      Kioally   the  ad„ption  „f  Cloditts  t^'--' ^-/^^J 
Iv  ,  that,  fr,...  the  tin.e  of  Cieero,  the  a,„„„,  c,.,:di„o,us  of  adoption  were,  uceo.dn.g  to 


prov 


circ 


uiustunce.s  observod  or  put  on  one  side. 
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War,  wliich  broke  down   the  confinod  area  of  tlie   lloiiuiii  city, 
had  also 'shattered   the  naitow  l.<,uiidary  of    systems;    thought    btid 
.rrown    as   had    the    State.      Metaphysics    had   gained    litlie    hv   this 
m-o-ress.      Turned  aside  by  the  practical  tendencies  of  th.ir   genius 
from  tlie  Huibbks  on  whieli  the  subtte   mind  ot   the  Greeks   was    ie.l 
iustrav,    the   Ilomans    liad    r»t    aside    theoretical   discussions    to    ivach 
direct    individual   and  social   cousc.iuences.       Tln'ir   philosophers   had 
been    simplv   moralists;    and  .■veil  the   latter   with  characteristics  of 
their  own.  "  A    peace  of  two  centuries'  duration,   such  as  the  world 
had   never   kiH.wn.    had    softened    the    wild    passions   which   perpetual 
wars  ha.l  aroused,   and   had   opened   tlie   soiirc".    til!   then  closed,   of 
kindly  feelings  one  to  another.     The  morality  of  /eiio  and  Cleanthes, 
which   aimi'.l    less   at   regulating   human    nature   than    at    subduing    it 
by    pride    of   soul    and    insensibility    of    body,    by    degrees    lost    its 
rudeness.     The    spirit    of    charity   softened    it;    it    grcNx     «aiin    with 
•ni    expansive    tenderness,    and     its     scornful     haughtiness     became 
changed    into    a    symi.athetic    mildness.       The    idea    of     humanity 
faintly  seen  in   Greece  gnnv   into   clearness,  and  it   was  an  emi.eror 
who  wrote:    "The   Ath.niiau  .said.    '  Gh,   beloved    city  of    Cecrops ! ' 
And  thou,   canst  thou   not  say  of   the   world,    '  ( )h,  beloved  city  of 
God!"'     This    thought   of   Marcus    Aurclius    extends   even    beyuul 
hnmanitv,   it   embraces  the  whole   of  nature  and  God.       Th.'   worhl 
is   to    him    a    divine    cosmos:     '•  O    w.iild.    whatever    suits    tiu'e    is 
agreeable    to    me!      O    nature,    whatevr    thy    seasons   bring   me    is 
a" fruit    ever    ripe  1 "    etc.     A    new    moral    conception    was    tiieivfore 
added   to  the    treasury  of   benevolent    ideas    of    which    man    \va>    in 

possession. 

The    older    Stoicism    had    only    the    two    negative    principles, 

SHsliue   d  <,M/n,',   bear  and  forbear;     the  new  had    found    a    thiid, 

the  principle   of  action   necessary   to   make   the   two  others   fruittnl  : 

a./iura,  love  vour   fellow-creatures   and    help  them.       i'-y  tins   motto 

the  Stoics  returned  into  the  society  whence  their  proud  virtue  had 

driven  them  out. 

But  if  humanitv  became  one  large  family  it  was  necllnl.  by 
a  natural  order,  to  regard  men  as  brethren  and  .Mpials,  who,  having 
the  same  blood,   had  a  right   to   the   same   esteem.      In   Nero's   time 


'  Marciia  Auii;lius,  iv.  2."?. 
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Seneca    wrote:    "All    num    are    noble,    even    the    slave;    all    are 
brethren,  for  they  are  all  sons  of  God.'" 

\t  the  same  time  being  no  longer  deceived  by  a  belief  ni 
.rods  of  wood  and  stone,  inert  representatives  of  the  blind  forces 
of  nature,  the  sages  of  paganism,  moditicd  Stoi.-s  or  followers  of 
,h..    lU'W    I'latonisiu,    endeavoured    to   penetrate    tli.>    secrets    of    the 

invisible  world.  ,     ,       .  i 

Thus  from  Zeno  to  Marcus  Aurelius  philosophy  had  not  ceased 
to  develop  ideas  of  humanity,  of  mutual  goodwill,  of  moral 
,,„:ditv;  it  ended  bv  reaching  the  thought  of  divine  I'rovidenee, 
which  was  lor  the  imperial  philosopher  what  it  oiiglit  to  be  tor  all, 
the  necessarv  agreement  between  cause  and  effect :  "  Go  straiglit, 
said  he,  "  aceon/i„<j  to  In,',  and  follow  God,  who  is  tlu'  guide  and 
end  of  thv  way."  Cleanthes  had  alr.nuly  sung  m  a  magnihcen 
l.vmu  of  //„  l.uv  common  to  all  existences.-^  I'hilosophy,  which  had 
fil-st  of  all  bec.n  a  cry  of  revolt,  was  become  now  th.^  s.mse  of 
dntv  f.r  that  which  then  formed  its  dominant  idea  was  submission 
to  that   law  which  every  one  can  discover  by  a  persevemig  exaiuma- 

tioii  of  hiiiisolf.  ^ 

If   the    aiMilogists  of   the  second  century  and  so  many   doctors 

found    Christians  Existing   before    Christ,^  no    one    in   heart   was  so 

,„neh  so  as  Marcus  Aurelius,   for  never  has  a   man  earned  furtlu'r 

the    desire    for    inner    perf.H-lion    and   the   love  of  humanity.      C  oii- 

scmentlv,  he  remains    the  very  loftiest  expression    of    that   purified 

Stoicism  which  bordered  on  Christianity  with.nit  entering    its   terri- 

torv  or  taking  anvthing  from  it.     After  his  death  there  were  iound 

-;„  ',,    ,,sket    ten    biindh.s   of    tablets,    intended    for    his    own    eye, 

without  plan  or  order,  as  the  thought  occurred  day  by  day  ;   which 

„o    eve    had    .seen,    which    perhaps    no    on,-    ought    to    see ;    and     his 

ai.lo^nie    with    his   soul,    these   solitary    meditations   have   formed   a 

work    of    sublime    morality,     lu    his   view   the  virtuous   man   is       a 

nriest"    of   the   god  within,   that   is   to   say,   of  ccmscience.  .       -May 

;,,..   god  who   is   in  thee,"   he   says,   addressing   himself,    "  g-n'ern  a 

„uai    trulv    a    man,    a   citi.en,    a   lloiiian,    an   emperor."      But   this 


'  ()))incs 
Dijcstj  1.  i.  4). 


.  a  diis  sunt  {l^p-,  44) 


Jure  naturali  omnes  lihen  nascuntur  (Ulp.  in 


3  Set'  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  -'17. 
^  Sec  above,  p.  158. 
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Eo,nu,    tl.ls  .Mnp-vor.  lio  wants   hin.  to  hr  mM,  eo.ni.as.iouato    the 
^::rof   .......      -  B.liev.    that   ,....   an-   thy    brothron,    an.l    tho,. 

am-  one  oith.T  i..  actiou   or  word?     It   >ou  can   >". 
.;i-   task.      In   a   short   wh.U-  yo,.   will   be   only  dust    and   ashes 
;vhik.  awaiti..,   the  co..nn,   .d'   that   .no,ne..t   what    should    yo..  do 
llo,.o..v   the    gods   and    do    ,ood    „-    ...en."      But    n.  what  doc.  the 
,..,od   consist'^     Tn    acting   ac<.ording   to   right   reason     op()ov   X-.^.n, 
'  ;hich  is  an  emanation  inna  the  universal   reason,  and  couforn.ab  y 
to  tho  divine  will,  which  is  sovereign  j..stice.     Moreover  l,..n.an.ty 
co....na,.ds  us  to  love  as  our  brcthn-n  those  who  '--  "M-;'^   "^ ' 
and  one  onlv  act  of  vengeance  is  i.er...itted,  not  to  .....tate  those  of 
who...   we  have    cause   to   couM-lain.     It   is  uot  enough   to  do   good, 
it  >nust  be  done  for  its  own  sake,  without  any  tho,.ght  of  a  return 
"  You    complain    of   having    obliged  an   .u.gratef.d  ...an,   and  would 
have    wished   to   be    recompensed   for   yo,.r    troubU-,    as    if    the   c>c 
asked  for  its  wages  because   it  sees,  or  the  feet  because  they  walk. 
The    horse   which   has   run,    the   dog   whic.h   has    hunted,    the    bee 
which   has   made    its   honey,    the   n.an  who  has  done  good,   do   in,t 
pvoelaim    it    to    the    world,    but   pass    on   to   another    action    of    th., 
same    ..ature,    as   the    vine    produces    other    grapes    whe..    the    next 
season   comes  round."      To  abstai.i  even  fro.u  the  tho..ght  of  cxd, 
by  fashioning    the    soul  to  the  divine  likeness;    to  support   w..„.gs 
with   resignation;    to   love   ...ankh.d;    to    sacrifice   even    the   object 
accninted   the   dearest    to   the  f.dtihuent   of   d..ty -all   this   is   seen 
hi  Marcus  Aurelius.     And  he  believed  that  this  manly  rehgion   o 
dutv  would   suffice   for   hunu.nity.      The   ...istake    of   a   noble  mind 
int^   which   it    is   glorious   to   have   fallen,    and  which,  thank   (,od, 
still   exists   in   the   case   of   s-.u.   heroic   spirits!      But   when    will 
it  becoine  th.^  belief  and  the  rule  of  the  multitude  ^ 

This  philosophy  sin.plitied  life  by  making  no  reference  to 
death ;  or,  at  least,  in  not  being  dis.iuieted  at  what  may  be  f.mnd 
beyond  the  to.nb,  it  divested  itself  of  interest  on  questions  which 
have  most  troubled  the  hunuin  soul.  At  first  it  had  exto  led  the 
reasonable  exit,  e.^Xo^o.  l^ay^yi,,  by  which  niaii  gives  back  to 
nature  the  elements  which  she  had  lent  hi.n  for  a  time;  and  wc 
have  seen,  from  Tiberius  to  Vespasian,  a  real  epiden.ic  of  suic.de. 
'    Marcus   Aurelius,   the   man   of  law,   condemns   vohmtary   death  as  a 
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weakness:     '^  He,"    says   he,    ^' who    tears    away    his    soul    from    the  1 
society  of  reasoiiabh^  hoin<;s  transgresses  the  law  ;    the  servant   who 
runs    away    is    a    deserter."       80    he    hlanies    what    he    calls    ^'the 
obstinacy    of    diristians    seekin.ti:    (h'ath    with    tragical    ostentation." 
r,ut    he   accepts   the  sunnnons   of  nature    -without   transport,   pride. 


'A 


'C/fMiS 


X»-\^2;^  ^'s- 


Marcus  .\u.vlius  reading  ll.c  Petitions  of  tl.e  l-eople :   "Hear  in  mind  ll.at  non  are  tl,y 
bretliren."     (IJas-reUef  from  the  Arch  of  Marcu.s  .Vureliiis.     Caiiitolnie  .Musenii..! 

or  disdain,"  since  death  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  thp  lam  of 
the  world.  "  Many  grains  of  incense,"  he  says,  "  are  destined  to 
burn  tm  the  sa.ne  altar ;  to  let  one  drop  h.to  the  flame  sooner  and 
the  other  later,  where  is  the  difference V"  And  again:  "We 
should  give  up  life  like  the  ript^  olive,  while  blessing  the  earth, 
its  nui'se.  and  giving  tha..ks  to  the  tree  which  has  borne  it."  His 
virtue  was  i.,.t   a    ba.'gai..    ...ade   with  heaven,   he  lit.d   found  m   it 
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his  reward,   and  lie  expected  nothing  from  tlie  gods;     -the  eternal 
silence  of  infinity"  did  not  affright  him. 

In  liis  MeMathns,  the  method,  that  is  to  say,  the  persevering 
study  of  himself  and  the  exquisite  purity   of   sentiment   are   Marcus 
Aurelius's   own,    but   the    stock   of   ideas   belongs   to   his    age.      It 
will  suffice  to  read  the  first  chapters,  in  which  he   acknowledges  to 
each  of  his  masters,  his  relatives  and  friends,  what  he  has  received 
from  them.     r>v   the    doctrine    of   the   \070v,   which  unites   man   to 
God  and  men  to  one  another,  the  new  Stoics  had  assert(^d  the  prhi- 
ciple,  tlu^  basis  of  human  society   and  of  the  divine   commonwealth, 
that   we    ought    to   honour    the    divine  spirit    that   is   within  us  by 
moral  puritv,   and  that  which  is   ui  our   fellow-creatures  by  charity. 
Kow   historv  has   shown    us    these   ideas   leaving  the  school   to   pci- 
meate    civil'   law,    which    they    change,     and    even    penetrating    into 
the    administration   of   it,   which  they   modify.       Jurisconsults,    such 
as    the    world    has    not    seen' since,    following    one    another   unintcT- 
ruptedly   during   two   centuries,  have   transformed    the   old    Qnirifar// 
law,  fii^t  of  all  anudiorated  by  the  la/r  of  nations,  then  In-   the   law 
of   nature,    hito    that    form    of    legislation    which   has    been    ternuMl 
written  reason,   or,   as  Ulpian    calls    it,    -the    holiest  civil   wisdom." 
Celsus,   a  friend  of  Hadrian,   (h'tined  law  as    -tln^  knowledge  of  the 
good  and  the  just;"    and   Justinian   has    placed   at    the   head   of   his 
^huidccts    these    three    sentences    <)f    rii»ian :     "Tlie    prec(>y)ts    of   the 
law  are  to  live  h.mourably,  to  injure  no  one,   to   give   to  every  one 
liis  due."^      The  law  beconu^s    a    religion,   that    of    justice,    and   tlie 
l>nidentes    with   pride   call    tluMusc^lves    its    chief    priests."     The   spirit 
of     equity,     which     the     jurisconsults     introduced      into     the     law, 
entered  also  into  government:    imperial    Home   shared  her  civil    ami 
political   rights  with   those   whom   Kepublican    Konu^   had   ternu'd   the 
foreigner    and     the    enema,    and    we    have    seen    how    the    Antnmnes 
alleviated  the  conditicm  of  wonum,  sons,  and  slaves;   gave  assi>tance 
to  the  destitute  children,  a  physician   to   the  sick,   funerals  to  those 
who  were  unable  to  pay  for  a  pyre  or  a  tomb.^ 

While    :\Iarcus    Aurelius,    in    his    tedious  vigils   in   the   country 

^  Digest,  i.  10,  with  this  definition  of  justice:    Jiistitia  est  coiistans  et  perpetua  voluntas 

jus  suum  CHUjue  trihuendi. 

■'  Cujus  merito  quis   vos   .^acrrchdc^  appcll^t :  Justitinm  nanujue  colimus  et  bum  et  aqui 

notitiam  profitemur  (Ulpian,  in  Diyest,  I.  i.  §  1). 

Those  ideas  are  developed  in  chapters  Ixxxii.  §  4,  and  Ixxxvii.  §  2. 
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of  the  (Juadi,  was  writing  the  work  called  the  Meditations,  of  which 
a  cardinal  has  said :   "  My  spirit  grows  redder  than  my  purple  when 
regarding   the  virtues   of   this   Gentile,"   other   men  in   the  heart   of 
great  cities,  often  in  rags,  were  meeting  together  in  the  gloom  also 
to   search  after  the   invisible   world.      Now   these   are   the   words  to 
which   they   listened:'    ''If    you   love    them    which    love   you,   what 
reward    have    ye?     Do  not   even    the    publicans    the    same?     But    I 
say  unto  you,   T.ove   your   enemies,   bless   them    that  curse  you,   do 
good  to  them   that  hate  you,  and  pray   for  them  which  despitefully 
use   you.— Ye    know    that    it   was    said    to    them  of    old  time,   Thou 
shalt*  not   kill ;    but    I  say  unto  you   that   whosoever   is    angry  with 
liis  brother  Avithout  a  cause    shall   be    in   danger    of    the    judgment. 
Therefore,  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar  and  tln^n  rememberest 
that    thy    brother    hath    aught    against    thee,    leave    there    thy    gift 
before  the  altar  and  go  thy  way  ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother 
and    then    conu^    and    offer    thy    gift.— Ye    have    heard    that   it   hath 
been  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  but   I  say 
unto   you,  whosoever  shall  smite   thee  on  the  right  cheek,   turn   to 
him  the  other  also.     And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law  and 
take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  luive  thy  cloak  also." 

And    again:      "When    the    8on    of    Man    shall    come    in     His 

glory,    and   all   tla^   holy   angels   with   llim,   then    shall  lie   sit   up.ni 

the'tlirone    of    His    glory,    and    before    llim    shall    be    gathered    all 

nations;      and     lie    shall     separate     them    one    from     another    as    a 

shepherd    dividetli    his    she(i)   from    the    goats.       And     He    sliall    set 

the    she.^p    on    his    right    hand,    but    the    goats    on    his    left.       Then 

shall    the    King    say    unto    them    on    liis    right    hand:     Come    ye 

blessed   of   my    Tatller ;    inherit   the   kingdom   prepared  for  you ;   for 

T  was  an   hungered  and   ye   gave   me  meat;     I   was    thirsty   and  ye 

^rav(>    me    drink;    naked    and    ye    clothed    me;     I    was   sick   ami   ye 

visited  me;  1  was  in  pris(m  and  ye  came  unto  me.     The  righteous 

will   say  :    Tord,   when   saw    we  Thee   an   hungered   and  fed  Thee,  or 

thirsty*  and  gave  Thee    drink?     And  the   King  shall   answer  them: 

Tnasimich  as   w    have   done    it    unto    one   of   the   least   of   these   my 

brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Thus  heaven,  which  had  been  so  long  closed,  now  opened  again; 

^InMin.  In  liis  lir.-t   Apoloi/u  0'">,  1^)  presented  to  Antouinus,  had  cited  several  of  these 
sentences. 
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the  soul,  as  riato  says,  found  wiii-s  a^^alii.  The  wisest  of  the  pagans 
proudly  limited  tlieir  hopes  to  this  life,  the  Gospcd  extends  its  to 
eternity  Our  stay  lu^re,  instead  of  being  the  end,  is  only  a  tune 
of  probation,  a  journey  in  a  plaee  of  exile;  riehes  and  honours 
beeome  a  dan-or,  poverty  and  suffering  a  pi•onll^e,   drath  a    (hdiver- 


-'^v, 


ance. 


Till    then    religion 
had     been     a     worsliij)     of 
terror    or    of    pleasure  :    it 
now  appc^ared  as  the  wor- 
ship    of     love.       It     had 
spoken  to  the   senses  and 
the    imagination,   it    spoke 
now    to   the    heart.      Is   it 
to   be    wondered    at    that 
the    poor,    the  infirm,    the 
skves,  all  the  outcasts  of 
pagan     society,    all    those 
who,  suffering  in  body  or 
soul,     needed      love     and 
hope,       that       women 
especially  should  welcome 
the    Gospel,    and    that    so 
many    Christian  communi- 
ties should  be   so   rapidly 

*  formed  ? 

Consequently,  apart 
from  dogma,  humanity  at 
that  time  whispered  the 
same  words  under  gilded 
roofs  and  in  the  hut  of  the 
wretched,  from  the  mouth  of  the  prince  and  that  of  the  slave 
Those  who  then  thought  as  did  ]\Iarcus  Aurelius,  or  who  meditati'd 
on  the  Manual  of  Epictetus,  which  a  sahit  later  on  made  the  rule 
of  his  monks,-'  were  disposed  to  give  heed  with  those  who  read  the 
Sermon  on   the  Mount  or  the   Parables  of  Jesus.      And  yet  between) 


>■■  \>;'  .      11  ii'.i;i Limit' '"•■^ 

Atys.^ 


1  Miirble  statue  in  the  Lansdowne  Collection.  .         ,     ,  ^* 

4    nL  and  ..,e  Anchon.es  of  S.nui.      Nil„s  had  si.upb'   .u'-""*'^   ""ij^t^ 

ti.  Peer  fur  that  of  Socrates,  »appres.ed  a  ihuugl.t  about  love  and  introduced  the  .dea  of  the 
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them     existed    an    abvss,    or    rather    a    still    impenetrable    mass    of 
passions,   intc^rests    and    superstitions,    which    the    old    social    system! 
niid   its  murderous  laws  protected. 

Tlio    old     worship,    which    notliin-    upheld,    was    crinubling    to, 
pieces.       The    oraches    wctc    sihmt,    accused    by    the    pagans    them- 

<elve<    of   d(^e(^])tion.     Th(^    teuiples    ivmained    des(Tt(Ml,    and    Lncian, 

who  wrote  in  th(^   time  of  Marcus   Aurelius,  pursu.Ml   with   impunity 

the   gods  with   tlie  lasli   of   his   pitiless   satire.     41ie  foruu^r  lords  of 

Olympus    inspired    hiui    Avith    no    more 

respect  than  they   had  inspired  Seneca, 

and    ttu^    new    comers     irritated     hiui. 

'^From    wlience    have    falhm    into    our 

midst,"    he    puts    into    the    mouth    of 

Momus,  "this  Atys,   this  Corybas,  this 

Sabazios?     Who  is  this  AEedian  Mithra, 

with   a  tiara  as  lu^ad-dress?      lie  does 

not    understand    (ireek    and    does    not 

know  one's  meaning  when  his  lundth  is 

proi)osed.  The  Scythians  and  the  Geta3, 
seein^  how  easy  it  was  to  make  im- 
mortals, imagined  they  had  the  right 
of  inscribing  on  our  registers  their 
Zamolxis,  a  slave  who  is  found  her(% 
I  do  not  know  why.  As  if  we  did 
not  possess  the  Anubis  with  a  dog's  head  and  the  bull  of 
Memphis!  Yet  thev  have  ])riests  and  utter  oracles.  And  thou, 
great    Jupiter,   how    dost    thou    likc>    those    ram's   horns   which    they 

have  fixed  cm  thy  brow?"^ 

These  are  the  feelini^s  of  the  educated,  and  this  contempt  tor 
the  traditional  polytluusui  led  them,  as  it  did  Marcus  Aurelius, 
ApuhMus,  and  so  manv  others,  to  the  concepti^m  of  one  only  God.' 
l>>ut  in  'th(^  i-norant  crowd,  the  vacuum  caused  in  their  inmost 
souls  bv   the  destructi(m    of    the    official    religion   was  filled  up  by 

'    inunnrtali.y  of  the  sonl,  on.itted  in  the  Manual.     I.  was  still  read  i„  the  thirteenth  century  i» 

tlip  nciiedictiiu' convents.  ■,-,•,  •k'     ^   <qq 

■  Klfrruved  stone  (corneli,,,,  of  K.  .niUi.n.  X  1  M  in  'Lo  CaUnet  dc  I-rune.,  No.  1,433. 
'^  I  MCMiU,  The  .Usemh/f/ of  the  Gofh\  :;    lo-    ^ 

3();;  tl.i,;  i.lea,  which  sho...   itself  everywhere,  see   Macrohu.s,  Saturn,  I.  xvu.  19,    S. 

Augustine,  Lpi^f.-  hi  l^ter  of  Maximus  of  Medaura,  etc. 


.Jupiter  Amnion  (with  lium'.s  liorns).^ 
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\  foreign  devotions ;  the  East  overflowed  the  West  with  its  tliousand 
superstitions.     After  a  long  eelipse  the  Greek  genius  had  awakened, 
no   longer   clear,   as  in  the    best    days   of    Hellenic    civilization,  hut 
tainted^  with    impure    elements,    disturbed,    restless,    seeking    aftrr 
the  impossible,  even  the  follies  of  mysticism.     Before  it  the  simple 
genius  of  Home  and  the  Transalpine  nations  retreated.     Thv  priests 
of    Tersia,    Egvpt,    Syria,    the    astrologers,    tlic    necromancers,    the 
sibyls,    the    prophets,    those    searchers   into    the    future    from    whom 
the  future  always  escapes,   but  who,   at  certain  periods,   got  hold  of 
the  present,  inundated  the  cities  and  attraetcHl  the  erowd.^    Apuleius, 
one  of  Marcus  Aurelius's  contemporaries,   shows    us,   by    the   terror 
Avlii.'h   magic  inspired,    the   inqxa-tance   which   the  magicians  at  that 
tinu^    possessed;     thev    professed    to    have    eighty    certain    means    of 
constraining  destiny  to  ivplv  to  thnn.'-'     Thus  does  it  happen  wlieii- 
ever  a  strung  b(4ief   grows  feeble   or   begins   to  totter:    at  the   end 
of  the  ]^nddle   Ages   the  sorcerers  began  to   multiply;    at   the   end 
of  modern  times,  the  illuminated. 

The   diristians   were   the  natural   enemies    of   these    men,   who, 
being  either  sluirp  witted    or   themselves    deceived,    took    advantage^ 
of  the  popular  civdulity,  and  also  of  Wu^  philosophers,  who  dc^siivd, 
as    Epicurus    and    LuciTtius    had    expressed    it,   ''to    free    the  world 
from    the    chains    of    superstition."       Others    ascribed    to    Christiinis 
every    ^ol•t    of    crime:     they    used    to    eat    chihlivn,    an    accusation 
wlii(-h    the    Christians  will    repeat    against    tli.^  Jews    in   the    Middle 
Ages;    thev  celebrated   by  turns  ''the  incestuous  union   of  a:dii)us 
nm\  the  abominable  feast 'of  Thyestes."     Or,  indeed,   tluir  hopes  of 
heaven    were    transformed    into    entirely    earthly    appetites,    and    a 
social    p(Til    was    seen    in    their    doctrines    which    certainly    oxisted, 
since    the   Church    was    abh^    to    triumph    only    by   the    ups(>tting    of 
I  established   order.     And   we   do  not    speak   of  lu^vsies   wliich    voihnl 
fnmi    the    eyes    of    pagans    the    figure   of   Chri>t    under   strange   and 
sometimes   numstrous  additions.       l^hus,    in    the    cas(^    of    those  who, 

1  Of.  .Tuvenal.  Sat,  x.  1)4-5;  vi.  510-555,  and  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  pa.'^shi.  Marquar.lt, 
Hnndhmh  der  Rom.  Alterth.,xo\.  iv.  pp.  1K)-1;1().  Arton.idonusin  Ant,.niuus's  time,  had  written 
a  treatise  on  dreams,  Onoirocriticon.  an.l  Marcus  Aiirelins  (i.  17)  l.elieve.l  that  he  received 
durin-  his  sleep  revelations  respecting-  some  remedies  which  lie  afterwards  employed. 

="Apulehis  was  himself  accused  ,.f  .na^ic.  S.  Justin  tells  us  in  Ids  secon.l  Aj>./or;>/  that 
the  prophetic  hooks  of  Histaspes  and  the  Sihyls  were  prohilnted.  and  that  those  wl,o  read 
them  were  puni.shed  with  d.:ith.     The  trifles  on  which  rested  th.'  accusation  hrou-ht   a-ainst 
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regarding  from  a  distance  and  carelessly,  confused  everything, 
Christianity  seemed  a  revolt,  not  only  against  the  Empire,  but  also 
against  all  human  law. 

Eead  what  is  related  by  the  author  of  a  dialogue  found  in  the 
works  of  Taician.  ^Might  he  not  be  called  a  terrified  conservative 
falling  into  the  midst  of  a  democratic  club  ? 

*'I  was  walking   up  High  Street  when  I  saw  a  lot  of  people 
who  were  talking  in  a  low  tone.       I    come    near    and    see    a   little 
old    man    quite    feeble,    who,    after    much    coughing    and    spitting, 
began    to    speak    in    a    sqmndvy    voice:     'Yes,    he    will     abolish    the 
arrears  of  taxes;    he  will  pay  pul)lic   or  private  debts,  and  receive 
everybody    without    bothering    himself    about    their    social    i)Osition,' 
and  *  a    thousand    similar    fooleries     to    which    the    crowd    (ntgerly 
listened.       An    accomplice    comes    up,    without    hat    or    shoes    and 
wearing    a    cloak   in   rags:     'I  have   seen,'   he    says,    'n   man  badly 
dressed   and   siiaven  face  who  came  from  the   mountains.      He  has 
shown  to  me  the   name   of  the   liberator  written   in   signs:    h(^.  will 
cover    High    Street   with    gold.'      '  Ah  I '    1  exclainuHl  at  last,    '  you 
produce  on   me   the  effect   of  having   slept  long  and   dreamt   much; 
your   debts    will    increase    in     place    of    diminishing,    and    he    who 
reckons  on  much  gold  will    lose  his  last   farthing.'      However,  one 
of   the   bystanders   persuades   me   to   seek   the   place   of   mcM^ting  of 
these  rascals.     I  climb  to  the  top  of  a  winding  staircase  and  enter, 
not  into  the  Tlall   of   :\I(nielaus,  all  glittering  with  gold,  ivory,  and 
the  beauty  of  Helen,  but  into  a  wretched  garret,  where  I  see  some 
pal(^  fellows,   dejected   looking,    bent   towards  the  ground.      As  soon 
as  they  saw  me,  they   ask   me  quite  joyously  what  bad  news  I  am 
bringing    tlieiii  !     '  Wliy,   everything    is    going  well    in    the    eity,'    I 
rei)lied,    'and    one   feels   delighted   at   it.'      They,   knitting   their  eye- 
brows   and    shaking    their    heads,    said:     'No,    no,    tlu^    city    is    big 
with   misfortunes.'     Then   like  persons   sure   of  what  they  say,  they 
b(-an    to    retail    a    thousand    absurdities:     that    the    world    is   going 
to^ehaiige;     that     tlu^    city    will     be     a    prey    to    dissensions;     ihat 
our    armies    will    be    conqueivd.      Unable  to   contain   myself   1    cried 
out:     'You    wretched    creatures!    stop    your    wretched    chatter,    and 

Ai.iileius  show  how  easdv  these  danrrerous  prosecutions  were  be-un.  They  must  haxc  made 
manv  virtims,  not  so  manv,  however,  as  our  trials  for  sorcery.  In  two  years  (l.,2.-S),  in  tiie 
single  city  of  AVur/.hurg,  tlie  bishop  hurnt  a  hundred  and  lifty-eight  alleged  sorcerers. 
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„lv    tho   „nsfo,.tnnos    u.o   .hi-h    you   want    to    see   yonv   country 

„lun"ca  fall  on  vour  own  heads.'"  .    w     i,i  ■   tu-r. 

^'     ll.l   Mavon;    A.u.olius  read  tl.o  .1,.%..  F-'j^'';  j  J''^  ^^ 
„,e,locos..rs   and   Imn.olf  ?      We   cannot    say.      If   b.   luu .    then 
A.;,ov   of   S.  .Insth.  ought  to  have  given    hn„    ,  easure.         -a 
.       .,:;Lent    with  tho   C-hvistians  ,n  his  ..>fi».„.,   he   wa«   n„     a 
1  :    in  //..%../  -AW./«.,  whieh  has  so  often   prevented      .nd.-ed 
■    ul       rem    n„  h..sta,uling    one    another.       With    h,s    sto,ea      uh-a. 
etct  "the  sonl   of  the  vvorUl,   of  which  the  different  go  s  were 
Te^  e^nal   n.anifestation.  he  couhl   not   con.pvehend   the   ehr.sfa 

;, :;   of   the  Trinity    nor    this    (.,d    n,ad..    n,an    n.    the  won.h 
.,  :,,„.;„.     And   as   he   only  counted   upon,   as   h.s  rewav,!     the     at.s 
'.Htm   .-cured  hv   the   fulfihnent   of  duty,  as  he  asked  for  nothn.g 
h       ;  ..f  a'  future  life,  ho  reckoned  as  worthless  the  propaga- 
„„  ,.,„„!,  th..   vulgar  of   this  l.lief   in   a  gh.ious   resurrection  o 
tU..  flesh     n<l  the  spirit,   which  the  wise  had  not  d.scovered  n,     h 
;,,  .,  „„i,  ,...as„n.     These  two  doctrines,  one  of  wlach  sacr.hced 
.  ,^..„.  ,,  ,,,u,  and  the  other  earth  to  heaven,   .-ere  o    necess  ty 
,,,„ies.      Tn   the   announcement  of  the    kn.gdon,    of    (iod,  expected 
bv  the  faithful.  Marcus  Auvelins  saw,   in  addition,  a  .nenaco  to  the 
En,pire.  and  in  the  prophecy  of  the  Sibyl  on  the  approachmg  destrn  - 
tlon   of  Kon.e,   a  sacrilegious  impiety.-      In  fine,  i     he  rejected   the 
scandalous  histories  of  OhMupus,    he   -ligiously  oWx.d   the   n^ 
i,.  bonour  of  these  gods,  which  his  soul  had  puntied  and  Ins  doctnue 
attached   to    the    first   cause.       He    was    then    not    hkc   Iladnan     . 
sceptic,    and    consequently   a   tolerant    man ;    philosophy   had    nade 
bin'  a  pagan  of  a  peculiar  sort-one  who  continued  convn.eed  am 
very   devout;'^    moreover    he   was   a   prince,    and   the   basis   of   hs 
uioralitv    heing    the    absolute    submission   of    the    mchvidual    to    the 
laws  of  reason,  the  basis  of  his  policy  was  the  absolute  submission 
of  the  individual  to  the  laws  of  the  State.     So,  when  in  the  early 
■  days   of   his   reign   the   populace,    ten-ified   by  the   famine   and   the 
inundations,    rose    up    against     the     faithful    and    demanded    their 
punishment   to   appease   their    gods,   he   left   the   pn-fect   of   Home, 

V   7:iet.ev      1.  .l.rea.e„e<l  ■Ml,.,  thr,...  .™p.rors"  (Antonmus,  .Muvcus  A.uel,.w,  and  V.rus) 
with  tl,e  retuv.i  ,.t  Nero,  i  ^..y  H'  .«.,r,.,«r.;.oc,  tl.at  is  t„  say,  of  .\m,.-hr,8t. 
■'  Cf.  Capit  .  .V.  A,it..  l;i.  aii'l  Ai""'.  Mttrcolliu..  X\\  .  iv.  1<. 
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Junius  Piusticus,  his  old  master,  to  apply  th(^  laws.  Among  the 
condemned  was  S.  Justin,  who  seems  to  have  gone  to  meet  his 
death  by  the  generous  vehemence  of  his  second  Apolcxjij}  There 
was,   liowever,   no   rescript   of  the  priiic(\    for    Tertullian,    who    was 


Marcus  Aurelius  sacrificitig  before  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.^ 

living   in    the    time   of    Marcus    Aiirolius,    asserts   that   he   did    not 
promulgate  one ;    but   some    victims  were    struck  hy   the    particular  , 
edicts    of    certain    governors — a   thing    which,    says    the   evidence   of 
S.  Melito,  had  never  yet  been  seen:'^  thus   perished   two   bishops   of 
proconsular  Asia  at  Smyrna  and  Laodicea.     Towards  the  end  of  this 

'  M.  Reuan  {VEylu^e  chretiemio,  p.  401)  places  Justin's  death  under  Antoninus,  but  with 
hesitation. 

* 

^  IJas-relief  from  the  arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius,     (Capitol.) 

'  Nevertheless,  there  is  found  in  the  Digest,  xWva.  19,  30,  a  re.soript  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
which  condemns  to  banishment  on  an  i.sland  those  who  upset  persons'  minds  by  superstitious 

VOL.  v,  _7  y 
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rci^  in  177,  many  executions  took  place  at  Lyons,  brought  about 
;^:'  popular  outbreak.  Eusebius  has  preserved  a  letter  ,n  .h.ch 
the  Christians  of  that  city  relate  to  the  brethren  m  Asia  the 
distresses  of  the  infant  eluu-ch.  It  is  therefore  a  cotemporary 
document  in  which  may  be  seen  in  action  the  -« -ee  "  the 
people,  the  credulity  of  the  judge,  and  the  ardent  faith  which  the 
hope  of  immortality  furnished. 

<'  First  of  all  wo  were  driven  away  from  the  baths,  public 
places,  and  all  the  parts  opeiuHl  to  the  public ;  then  we  had  to 
luffer  outrages,  blows,  the  violent  acts  of  an  infuriated  multitude. 
Tint  was  tiie  first  act :  the  crowd  enraged  against  men  who,  from 
the  simple  fact  of  being  Christians,  insult  all  that  n  b<;lieves  an.l 
all  that  it  loves,  its  religion  and  its  pleasures.      Tersecution    begins 

by  an  outbreak.  _  .        ^i      •, 

The   second   act    is   marked   by   the   intervention   of    authority. 

Chai-od  with  the   inaint,>nai.ce  of  pe.ac.^  in   the  city,  the  magistrate 
make"    the    Christians   responsible    for    the   disorder    of    whirl,    tluy 
have   been  the  exciting  cause.      A  tribune  and  his  soldiers  bnmirht 
them   to   the    forum;'    on    avowing    that    they    are    Christians    the 
duumvirs    applv    'rvajan-s    law    to    their    case;     they    are    seized 
and   shut   up    in    prison    until    the    return    of    the    governor.        Ihe 
latter    on   his  return,  interrogates   them    at   liis  high    tribunal,    n.>ar 
which  is  collected  a  crowd    whom   the  sokliers  with   <liffirnlty   keep 
in   order.     Yet   the   course   of   procedure   is  slow,   and    its  forms  are 
observed.      Th.>   pnblh-    avowal    of    Chmtianhim    is    sufli.i.nl     lor 
coudemiiatiou.  but   the  jmlge  has  hcuird  ,.thrr  .•rinH's  mentioned,  and 
wishes  to  know   what  they  are  and  orders  an   imiuiiy. 

In   this    terrible    drama    whieh   always    arises    out    of    outbreaks 

■produced    bv     popuhir     excitement,     the   excess    of    credulity     equals 

the    audaeltv    ot    unscrupuhms    falsehood;    everywhere    and     always 

passion  and"  fear  furnish  to  troubh'd   ii„aginati,)us  accusations  which 

I  they   greedily   accept.     "They  bring   into   ciairt    the   pagan   servants 


nr,actio<..  This  .vscript  eortiiinlv  Imd  rofoi-cnc  to  ,l,o  Chrisfmns.  I  >l,oul<l  liko  to  cnn.,„l.T  ,.  a 
mo.-..,.  furnisl».,i  to  jua-o,  for  vmn'mnrins  aprainst  them  somo  ,mnisl,ment  oiImt  timn  ,1,-alh, 
„„a  wo  know  that  a  oertai.>  numh.r  of  Christian.,  were  in  fact  sent  into  .Sanl.n.a.  See,  >., 
vol.  V,..  the  rei-n  of  Comniodus.  As  resaivls  l>olycarp's  martynlon,  in  .ho  time  (,f  Ann  hu..  we 
have  followe.1  l"he  ealciilations  of  M.  Wa.l.linsjlon.     (See  alwve,  )..  I'M.. 

.  For  the  iovof;r,aphy  of  Lyons,  see  vol.  iv.  yv-  •-.-',  Wn.  wi.h  the  coiTesi-on.ling  notes. 
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of  these  champions  for  Christ,  who,  from  fear  of  tortures  and  the 
solicitations  of  the  soldiers,  are  forced  to  confess  that  we  commit 
all  these  abominations.  When  these  calumnies  are  spread  about 
amongst  the  public  such  anger  arises  against  us  that  even  our  very 
friends  share  the  fury  of  the  governor,  the  soldiers,  and  the 
people." 

Yet  a  Boman  citizen,  wealthy  and  of  influence  in  the  city, 
named  Vettius  Epagathus,  stepped  forth  from  the  crowd  and  said 
to  the  governor :  ^'  I  claim  to  defend  these  men,  and  I  engage  to 
prove  that  they  liave  not  committed  any  of  the  crimes  brought 
ai^rainst  them."  ^^  Then  vou  are  yourself  a  Christian,  since  von  wish 
to  takr  tlu'ir  cause  in  hand?"  '^  I  am."  lie  was  immediately 
arrested  and  placed  among  the  accused,  indicted  with  being  "the 
Christians'  advocate." 

]\Iore  than  ten  of  them,  yielding  to  the  tlireats,  denied  tlu^ir  < 
faith,  and  ])romised  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods;  but  the  rest  confcmnded  , 
tlieir  executioners  by  tlunr  calmness.  A  young  slave,  lUandina, 
W(^ak  and  ailing,  found  strength  in  the  very  tortures.  From 
morning  till  evening  was  she  tortured;  her  body  formed  but  one 
wound,  her  bones  were  as  if  broken,  her  joints  torn  apart ;  but 
one  exclamation  cam(^  from  her:  "T  am  a  Christian;  no  evil  is 
connnitted  among  us ! "  The  exaltation  arising  from  her  faith 
made  her  bodily  nature  insensible  to  pain. 

Tortures  were  useless:  "the  victims  were  load(>d  with  chains, 
which  served  tlu>ni  fur  ornnmiMit,  like  the  gold  fringe  to  llu^  robe 
of  a  young  bride;"  they  wen^  thrown  into  an  infectious  cell,  where 
many  of  them  perished.  Tothinus  was  then  ninety  years  old. 
"Ilis  soul,"  says  Eusebius,  "only  remained  in  his  body  that  it 
luiglit  render  a  last  witness  to  the  trimnph  of  Christ.  'Which  is 
the  god  of  t]i(^  diristians?'  the  judge  asked  him.  'You  will 
know  him  when  worthy  of  it,'  he  replied.  He  was  led  to  prison 
in    the    midst    of    the    insults   of    the  crowd;    he    di(Hl    there,  on  the 

third  day." 

Four  of  tlie  prisoners  W(n-e  first  of  all  condemned :  Attains, 
lieing  a  citizen,  to  be  Ix^hiMided  ;  Sanctus  and  ^faturus,  as  pro- 
\  incials,  and  lilandina,  as  being  a  slave,  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild 
btMsts.  The  letter  from  the  faithful  of  Lyons  expresses  with 
innocent    grac(^    this  combination   of   all    conditions.      "The    martyrs 

Q   '2 
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offered  God  a  cro^vn  of  divers  colours,  in  which  all  kinds  of 
tl„.-ers  were  well  assorted."  A  feast  day  had  be...  expressly 
fixed  for  their  execution.  On  its  eve,  the  condemned  took  tl,e,r 
last  suMH.r  together  in  puhlic,  and  the  next  dav  .hns.  w  ,„  were 
destined  for  the  beasts   were  led  to  the  arena.     Attains,   wo  co    d 

not  be  executed  witii<>\it  1Ii<' 
oin])evors     order,     had     Ixm'U 
kept    in    prison.     When    th.* 
crowd  saw   that    he   was   not 
o-iven  over  to  thcnr  pU\asnros, 
they     demandcnl     him     with 
loud  cries,     llt^  was  brought 
iu   and  only  marched    round 
the   amphitheatre    with    this 
writing  on  his  breast:   ^'This 
is     Attains    the    Christian." 
The      crowd      roared     with 
fury ;      it     revenged     itself 
on  the    other  martyrs.     The 
wild  beasts  would  have  kiUed 
them  with  one    bite.  .   They 
were  not  permitted  to  attack, 
but  it  was  instead  who  could 
imagine    some   fresh  torture, 
some    forgotten   punishment. 
Cries    arising    from    all    the 
seats    of     the     ampliitheatre 
excited      the      executioners. 
''Now   for  the   wedges,   the 
pincers,  the  plates  of  hoatinl 
copper;    lacerate,    hut    don't 
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Jupiter  Gaulois,  found  at   ]Aon<.     iS'"'^^^  lironzo 
Ficrure  in  tlie  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2,929.) 


kill!"  Whou  there  remained  no  place  on  these  poor  bodies 
where  the  torture  had  not  passed,  they  were  phuvd  on  an  iron 
chair  niiuh^  nnl-hot,  then  a  sword-tlirust  put  an  md  to  their 
life.  Blandina  had  seen  all  this  from  a  stakt^  in  the  midst 
of  the  amphitheatre  to  which  she  was  fastened  naked  ;  tlie  beasts 
were  let  loose  at  lu^r,  but  they  did  not  touch  her,  and  the  penple, 
tired    out,    postponed    her    deatli    to    another    festival.     On    thi>    day 


there   were   no   gladiators,   the   soldiers   of   Christ   had    satiated   the  ' 
ferocious  pleasures  of  the  multitude. 

Persecution  immediately  bore  its  fruits;  the  other  captives 
felt  themselves  strengthened  and  the  apostates  returned  to  their 
faith,  calling  for  punishments  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  return: 
''The  living  mend)ers  of  the  (^hurcli  had  raised  the  dead  to  life." 
^hircus  Aurelius,  when  cimsulted  about  the  accused  who  were 
citi/(^ns,  had  replied  that  the  law  must  take  its  course:  to  behead 
those  who  })ersisted  and  dismiss  those  who  recanted.  Lyons  was 
about  celebrating  on  August  1st  the  festival  of  all  (Jaul ;  the  per- 
secution was  resumed  and  went  on  ra})idly  ;  then^  was  need  to  be 
readv  for  the  games. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  human  nature  that  injustice  revolts  it, 
exa'lts  it,  and  produces  that  contagion  of  self-devotion  which 
has  produced  martyrs  to  all  great  causes,  sometimes  even  to  bad 
ones.  During  the  fresh  examinations,  a  man  was  seen  amongst 
the  spectators  who  ^^'as  touched  by  the  courage  of  the  victims  and 
showed  a  pity  for  them  which  irritated  the  crowd,  lie  was  innne- 
diately  denounced  to  the  governor.  "Who  are  you?"  the  latter 
asked  him.  "A  Christian,"  he  replied,  and  he  went  and  sat  down 
amongst  the  martyrs.  The  festival  arrived.  Eighteen  confessors 
had  already  succumbed  to  their  sufferings  in  the  prison ;  two  had 
perished  in  the  amphitheatre,  twenty-eight  ^vere  reserved  for  death, 
some  by  the  sword  as  being  citizens,  the  rest  by  the  wild  beasts. 

Two  Greeks,  come  from  a  long  distance  to  visit  the  Christian's 
common  country,  inaugurated  the  games,  Attalus  of  Pergamus  and 
Alexander  of  Phrygia.  They  submitted  to  all  the  customary  tortures: 
Attalus  on  the  red-hot  chair,  pointing  to  the  smoke  of  his  burnt 
fiesli.  which  spread  itself  through  the  amphitheatre,  simply  said:  "In 
truth,  to  do  wliat  you  are  doing  is  to  devour  men;  but  we  do  not 
eat  them."  To  devour  infants!  That  was  tlu^  charge  which  liad 
provoked  the  outbreak,  followed  by  the  trial  and  tortures.^  * 

Blandina    and     Ponticus    had    been    present    at     the     shocking 


'  Wliile  false  as  regards  the  Cliri.stian.^,  the  accusation  miglit  be  true  respecting  others.  Iu 
all  periods  tratlicers  in  the  occult  sciences  professed  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  devil  by 
sacrificing  to  him  the  most  innocent  creatures,  i.e.,  infants:  an  infant's  blood  was  required  for 
their  magical  operations.  This  took  place  even  in  Louis  XIV. 's  time  :  the  Abbe  Guibourg  and 
k  Voisin  confessed  having  slain  .se\eral.     (Archives  de  la  Bastille,  vol.  vi.) 
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spcctuelo.  They  wore  reserved  for  the  last  day  of  the  festival. 
\\-heii  tlu'V  were  led  in,  the  crowd  for  a  luoineut  felt  pity  for 
them.  Tliey  were  so  young!  I'outieus  was  scarcely  fifteen. 
•'Snear  l>y  the  gods,"  a  thousand  voices  called  out.  l".lun<liua 
strengthened  her  conii.anioirs  courage,  and  he  bore  all  th.'  tor- 
ments till  he  expired.  As  for  her,  '•  slu;  met  death  as  if  going 
to  a  marriage  feast."  They  tried  everything  against  her.  After 
being  scourged,  bitten  by  the  wild  beasts,  placed  in  the  red-hot 
chair,  she  was  ^vrappea  up  in  a  net,  and  a  furious  bull  ht 
huKse  at  her.  "Thus,"  says  Eusebius,  "  th(-  blessed  lUandma  di.d 
the  last,  like  a  courageous  mother  who,  after  having  sustained 
her  children  during  the  tight,  sends  them  on  in  advance  to  the 
king,    to   announce    the    victory."      What    an  overturning    of  ideas! 

what  a  revolution  in  the  relations  el 
society!  Christian  Lyons  soon  came  to 
venerate  and  hold  in  honour  the  poor 
slaxe  whom  ancient  society  despised  and 
crushed  under  its  feet.  , 

The  others  condemned  were  all 
Ilomaus:  twelve  men  and  as  many  \v..iii«ii. 
This  last  figure  shows  with  what  success 
the  new  faith  had  spoken.  They  were  decapitated  near  the  altar 
of  Augustus.  Their  b(,dies  were  given  to  the  dogs  or  burnt,  and 
the  ashes  thrown  into  the  llhonc.  It  was  desired  that  not 
.  a  fragment  shouUl  remain  of  them,  in  order  to  destroy,  by  this 
complete  destruction  of  the  body,  the  hoi.e  of  the  resurrec^tion  of 
the  tlesh.       '^  Let    us  see  now,"  said  the  pagans,   "  if  they  will  rise 


Aureus  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

(Emperor's  IIt*a<l.     Reverse, 

Uoiiie  helmeted,  hol(iiii<(  Victory 

in  her  hand.) 


again. 


??  1 


i  * 

The  fiir-reacliing  n^port  of  this  execution  excited  th(^  zeal  of 
some  governors,  that  especially  of  the  pro-consul  of  Africa,  who 
sent  to  the  torture  Namphanio  and  his  companions,  the  first  Atru'an 
martyrs.  We  can  also  regard  the  Scillitanes,  put  to  death 
July^Tth,    180,  as  the  victims  of  the  dctestabU^   policy  inaugnrated 

by  Marcus  Aurelius. 

When    the    victorious    Church    had    conferred    upon     itself    tlu^ 

^  The  Christian  commuuitv  at  Lyons  must  neverth.le.>.>  h^d^e  h.ru  f.-w  m  number  We 
have  many  inscriptions  of  this  city,  and  those  which  relate  to  Christiaud  do  not  appear  before 
the  fourth  centurv.     The  sam.'  is  the  case  as  regards  Nimes. 
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sovereign  power  of  deciding  what  is  necessary   to  be  believed  and 
to  be   done,   it,   in    turn,   sent    victims  to   the   torture.      Trajan  and' 
]\rarcus  Aurelius  punished  those  who  refused  to   obey   certain  laws 
of    the    State ;    the    inquisitors   burned   those   who   did  not  think  as . 
they  did  on  heavenly  things.     The  former  believed  they  were  pro- 
tecting  society;    the    latter   considered    themselves    to    be    defending 
religion;    both    were    deceived.      C\)ming   from    a    rude    soldier   like 
Trajan    the    mistake    is    not    astonishing;     it   does   surprise   us   as 
regards    :\rarcus    Aurelius,    who    ought    to    have    comprehendinl    that 
his    duty    as  a   phih)sopher    and    a   man   was  to    examine    into   these 
doctrine's   in   order  to  test  them,   and  to  weigh  these   accusations  in 
order  to  sih'uce  them.      r)Ut  he  neith(n-  liked  tlie  books,  the  sciences, 
nor  the  history,  whicli   would   ha\('  given   him  a   virtue   which  they 
impart— tolerance,    and    he    took    delight    only    in    pure    specidation,^] 
which,    like    a     too     generous    wine,    often    blinds    and    inebriates. 
Every   political    fatdt    brings   after   it   its  punishment  ;    tliat    society 
wdiicii  laughed  at  the  sufferings  of  the  Cliristians  is   still   under  the 
maledictioii  of  the  Church,   wliich    it  does  not   wholly  deserve;  and 
the   executions   ordered    or   permitted  by  Marcus  Aurelius  have  left 
a  stain  on  the  purest  name  in  antiquity. 

It  is  right  to  say   also  that  history,  led  astray  by  this  purity, 
has  given  too  high  a  place  to  the  cMupcTor.      In  tliis  reign  of  nine- 
teen yinirs  we  find  neither  new  institutions,'^  great  feats  of  war,  nori 
an  advantagcu)ns  peace  ;    simply   a  line  book.     Tliat   is  sufficient  forj 
the    thinker,    but    too    little    for    the    chief    of    an    enq)ire.       Let    us 
place   him    thi^n    among   those   men   to    whom    we    owe    the  highest 
respect ;    but  do  not   let  us  place  him  in   tlu^  rank  of  those  princes 
who  have   disserved  best  of  their  country.     Plato  said,   and  ^Marcus 
Aurelius  repeats   it:     ^Hlappy   those  pcM^.les  where  the  philosophers 
are  kings,  or  where  their  kings   philosophize!"     Rather  let  each  do 
his   own   work:     the    philosopher    in    the    schools    and   the   prince  in 

affairs  of  state. 

I  shoTd.l  not  like  to  conclude  by  appearing  to  throw  too  strong 
a  shadow  upon  this  fine  character.  Therc^  are  two  kinds  of  politi- 
cians:  those  who  are  especially  pre-occupied  with  the  useful  and 
those  who   think   more   of  the  honourable.      The    former  guide   men 


'  C'f.  Pmsrcs,  i.  17. 

=  Jus  autcm  ma[/is  vetiis  restituit  quom  novum  hiMituit  (Capil.,  M.  Ant.,  11). 
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by  their  interests;  the  latter  try  to  hiy  hohl  of  them  and  lead 
them  by  the  exalted  qualities  of  their  nature.  ^lareus  Aurelius 
belongs  to  these  latter,  who  often  fail,  but  they  always  deserve 
h(mour.  So,  when,  on  tlie  Piazza  di  (\ipitole,  we  contem})lat(*  his 
equestrian  statue,  the  magniheent  life-like  work  of  an  unknown 
artist,  we  feel  it  fitting  that  the  figure  of  th(^  prince  wlio  was, 
by  his  lolty  morality,  the  purest  expression  of  imperial  authority, 
should  alone  remain  untouched  and  >tanding  above  the  rums  of 
the  city  of  the  Ciesars. 


THE  EMPIRE  AND  ROMAN  SOCIETY 


IN    THE    FIRST    TWO    CENTURIES    OF    OUR    ERA. 


rilArTEK    LXXXII. 


Lucilla,  Diuighter  of  Manu.s  Ameliiis.     (Bronze  Coin.) 


THE  FAMILY. 

T. — Tin:  Father  and  the  Chiij). 

IT  is  not  intended  to  detail  here  all  the  principles  of  civil  and 
!ulministrativ(^  law  belonging  to  the  Empire.  l^ut  we  require 
to  know  the  organization  of  the  fnmihi  and  of  the  r////,  those  two 
primary  elements  of  society  which  are  not  creations  of  the  law, 
since  they  existed  before  the  State,  and  which  communicate  to 
society  their  streiii;lh  or  their  weakness.  In  recalling  the  historical 
ciicumstances  which  had  determined  aiinrngst  the  ilomans  the  organi- 
zation of  both,  it  will  be  understood  how  the  State,  kept  firm  in  the 
midst  of  storms  by  two  safe  anchors,  continued  during  centuries 
strong  and  prosperous,   in   spite  of  so  many  political  commotions. 

The  Roman  by  descent  was  a  fnn'man,  a  citizen,  and  a 
mend)er  of  a  family.'  From  this  threefold  condition,  certified  by 
the  census-books,  tlu^  taxation  rolls,  and  the  registers  of  births 
which  ]\Iarcus  Aurelius  ordered  to  be  kept,  and  in  case  of  need 
by  eyidence  of  witnesses,  were  deriyed  certain  private  rights  which 
constituted  the  civil  state,  ^ or,  as  the  law  expressed  it,  the  caijut 
of  each  citizen. 

'  The  "Romnn  citizens  wim-.-  (li\  idfd  into  in<ionui,  who  were  freebom,  and  freedmeyi,  who  had 
once  hfcii  sliives;  into  persons  alirtii  jurh,  sul)ject  to  another's  power,  or  held  in  a  sort  of 
hon(hiue  which  will  1h'  cxpljiiiii'"!  later  on.  and  into  persons  .«///  juris,  who  were  ahsolntely 
ind. -pendent,  or  submitted,  In  tutelag'e  or  ^'■uardianshi}),  to  only  a  temporary  suspension  of  their 
full  lihrrtv. 
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These  riglits,  called  in  \hv  language  of  the  juriscoiisiil ts  powers^ 
were  four  in  number :  the  potcstas  ihnnlnicd,  the  right  of  the 
master  over  his  skive;  the  palria  potcstas^  that  of  tiie  tathrr  ovlt 
the  eliihl  ;  the  mtinus,  the  right  of  a  liushand  over  liis  wife ;  the 
luuncipiuiu^  the  right  of  a  freeman  oyer  another  freeman  whom 
the  hnv  liad  permitted  him  to  seize  (fi^oui  r/(prre).  Tho  floiiiininm, 
or  right  of  (^uiritary   proprietorship,   liad   rrfereuee  to  things. 

Let  us  say  at  onee  thiit  persons  possessing  these  powers  eould 
underijro  three  sorts  of  eliansj:(\s  in  thoir  condition,  wliicli  were  caUed 
diminulions :  ^  the  greatest,  hy  the  k)ss  of  lihrrty  ;  tho  less  great, 
by  the  h)S3  of  citizenship  ;  the  smallest,  by  the  change^  of  family. 
As  regards  the  (lo)niniuNi^  it  was  naturally  extinguished  by  the  loss 
or  alienation  of  property. 

Freedom  was  acquirecl  l>y  birtli  or  afTranchis(Muent  ;  it  was 
lost  by  certain  judicial  sentence's  or  by  captivity  in  an  enemy's 
eountrv.  In  the  latter  case  the  loss  ^vas  not  d(^finitiv(\  Tf  the 
captive  returned  he  was  counted  not  to  have  ceased  i)cing  a  citizen  ; 
he  again  entered  into  his  })i-evious  legal  condition  and  recovered, 
by  virtue  of  the  jus  poslliininn^  all  his  rights  except  sucli  wliose 
existence  implied  an  actual  continuity,  such  as  possession  and 
nuirriage.'  Freedom  was  protected  by  a  pretorian  interdict  de  llbero 
li()})une  CA'JiUmvh)^  which  prevented,  like  the  habeas  corjfH"!  of  English 
law,   arbitrary  detentions. 

lloinan  citizenship  was  ac(piired  by  birtli,  naturalization,  and 
affranchisement.  In  order  tliat  a  child  should  be  a  citizen  by 
birth,  it  was  necessary  that  the  father  be  a  citiz(Mi  at  tlu^  time  of 
conception,  and  that  the  marriage,  coiuuihiiDn^  shoidd  have  been  })er- 
formed  with  all  the  legal  forms.  AVithout  proprr  iiup finis  the 
children  assumed  the  condition  which  the  mother  had  at  the  time 
of  their  birth.  It  followed  from  this  principle  that  a  woman 
reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  after  conception,  as  the  I'csult  of  a 
judicial    sentence,    gave    birth  'to    a    slave.      Hadrian    moditied    tkis 


^  CapitU  deminutii)  maxima,  media,  yninima. 

-Cicero,  7'upica,S;  Gains,  Tfi<f.,\.  li'i>;  J)if/o>f,  \li\.  l').  Cf.  tTu,'^  postHmifiii,  ])y  n.cli- 
manii,  Erlanofen,  1S7.3.  An  old  law  recalled  by  Plautus,  Stic/ius,  2S-30,  declared  the  inarria<?e 
mill  and  void  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  absence:  Xef/ue  id  iiimerito  evenict :  nam  riri 
nostri  domo  ut  ahiorunt  hie  tertius  annus.  Juliaiius  (in  the  Digest,  xxiv.  '2,  0)  refjuin  1  for  tin; 
nift'  of  a  soldier  taken  bv  the  enenn-  an  interval  of  five  vears :  Sin  autem  in  incerto  est  an  vteus 
ajiud  hastes  ....   vel  morte  prccventus  ....  fjninf/tiennium. 
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ri<^orous  ri<dit  by  decidinsr  that  a  wonran  free  during  any  time  of 
her  i)regnancy  should  give  birth  to  a  free  child.  Naturalization 
was  granted  bv  a  law,  and  latc^r  on  by  an  imperial  constitution, 
sometinu's  to  individuals,  sometimes  to  a  city  or  a  people.  The 
L(/ii/i  and  the  /.>('it/i  Juuiaul  could  obtain  it  on  fuliilling  certain 
conditions  or  by   imperial   favour.^ 

The  freedom  of  the  city  gave  rise  to  certain  rights  which  the 
provincials  did  not  possess : 

1.  Politu-al  rights:  the  jus  SHjJrdiju,  whicli  was  extinguished 
under  the  Empire,  Tiberius  liaving  closed  the  comitia  of  the 
Fopidtis  Komanus,  of  which  nothing  more  than  the  appearance 
existed,  and  the  jus  liuiiorum^  which  then  suffered  certain  restric- 
tions.'^ 

2    Civil    riiihts:     the    ius    counnhu,    which    allowed    to    contract 

proper  marriages,  without  wliidi  there  could  exist  neitker  tke  pait'ia 
potestas  nor  tlui  jus  (njnalhiiis^  witk  its  important  results  on  succes- 
sion;  the  jus  commercu,  or  the  right  to  acquire  as  well  as  the 
power  to  dis})ose  of  one's  property  according  to  the  rules  of  civil 
law,  and  by  conse(pience  with  the  right  of  making  a  will. 

At  Rome  propc^'ty  was  distinguished  by  a  character  both 
political  and  religious.  The  State,  the  original  proprietor,  had  in- 
stituted individual  prop(4'ty  by  distributing  lands  to  tke  citizens, 
the  boundaries  of  wkick  kad  been  traced  by  tke  augurs  and  over 
wliicli  tke  god  Terminus  guarded.  Froceeding  from  tke  State  and 
consecrated  by  religion,  tkis  (^liritary  proi)erty  was  obtainable^  only 
by  tlujse  wko  were  mend)ers  of  tk(^  sovereign  State  and  worskii)pers 
of  its  gods,  i.e.,  by  citizens  only.  Tkey  did  wkat  tkey  pleased 
witk  tkeir  i)roperty ;  tkey  migkt  use  or  misuse  it.  Still  tke  idea 
of  tke  superior  rigkts  of  tke  State,  or  ratker  tkat  of  the  connnon 
weal,  imposed  certain  restrictions.  Although  since  the  end  of  the 
Social  AVar  {Lr.r  Julia.  89  i{.c.)  the  Italian  soil  had  become  (iuiri- 
tary  land,  it  happened  often  that  decrees  promulgated  for  the 
foundation  of  colonies  obliged  tke  inkabitants  to  give  up  to  tke 
colonists  a  part  of  tkeir  kinds.  Tke  ex(^cution,  by  tke  State  or 
by     a    city,    of    works    needfid    to    tke    community,    required    also 


'  Ulpian,  I.ih.  re<f.,  tit.  iii.     Cf.  Pliny,  Epist.,  x.  t  and  6. 

-  In  Claudius's  reipn  a  senatus-con^^ultum  was  needi-d  to  grant  to  Gauls  already  citi-ens  the 
right  of  aspiring  to  the  Uonian  senate  and  the  ofiices  of  state. 
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expro2)ruitiuii  for  tlu;  sake  of  pul)lic  utility.  Did  tlir  expropriated 
owners  receive  compensation?  Assuredly  not  wlicu  colonies  were 
in  (piestion ;  probably  they  did  when  tliey  were  dispossessed  f<»r 
the  construction  of  a  road,  an  ac^ueduct,  ur  a  sewer,  etc. ;  at  least 
this  practice  was  establislied   under  the  Empire.^ 

The  freedom  of  the  city  was  lost,  and  with  it  all  civil  rights, 
in  the  case  of  him  who  became  a  slave  jure  civilly  or  wIkuu  a 
sentence  condemned  to  hard  lal)our  for  life,  to  the  iiiterdietion  of 
water  and  tire,  or  to  transportation,  two  penalties,  fornu^rly  diffe- 
rent, but  which  became  oue  and  the  sanu^  Naturalization  in  a 
foreign  state  also  caused  the  loss  of  the  freedoiu  of  the  city;  and 
by  foreigners,  peref/rini^  the  Romans  meant  individuals  and  p(H)pl(s 
who,  while  included  in  the  Empire,  had  not  the  fre(Hlom  of  tlu^ 
citv.  Even  the  citizens  who  left  to  found  a  colonv  underwent  the 
media  doniniifio  <-(ipitis. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  familv. 

The  freeman,  even  if  a  magistrate,  acquired  tlu^  full  dignity 
of  the  citizen  [putrid  pofestd-^,  etc.)  only  if  he  were  the  father  t)f  a 
family.  The  Eomans  iutf^nded  that  no  authority  should  be  inter- 
pos(Ml  between  father  and  son,  husband  and  wife.  Eor  tlieni  the 
domestic  hearth  was  a  sacred  asylum,  into  which  not  even  the 
law's  representative  could  penetrate.-^ 

In  order  to  follow  the  formation  of  the  familv.  we  ought  to 
speak  of  the  mother  before  b(^ing  concerned  with  tln^  child,  and  to 
study  the  rights  of  tlu>  husband  before  those  of  the  fathei';  but 
the  latter  explain  the  formei-  and  oblige  us  to  reverse  the  natural 
order. 

The  idea  which  the  lioman  jurisconsults  had  formed  of  mar- 
riage made  a  certainty  of  the  legitimacy  of  children  born  during 
the  union ;  hence  tlu^  famous  axiom :  /v  jtater  est  quem  nupfiw 
dentonstrnnt.      The    child    born    out    of    the    marriage   bonds   or  of   a 


'  Frontiiius,  de  Aquced.,  t).  The  Republic  had  laid  down  tlie  principle  of  the  v\\^\\t 
belon^nng  to  the  State  to  resume  without  indemnity  the  public  domain  lands  the  enjoyment  of 
which  had  been  conceded.  The  Empire  repudiated  this  harsh  law;  the  emperors  will  prohibit 
the  treasury  putting  forth  any  claims  on  the  property  of  which  they  had  received  the  money 
value.  A  rescript  of  Alexander  Severus  says:  ne  Ji.scu<  rem  '/ufun  rcndidlt  crinvet  {Cod., 
X.  §  1 ». 

"  I)o)Hn'<  futi-^sitnwn  cuit/uj  rcfuyinni  af'/iie  r('C('j}f(i<ulu)/t.  (  Uijcst ,  \i.  1,  \6)  .  .  .  .  de  domo 
sua  nemo  crtrahi  debet  {ibid.,  lM  ). 
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union   that    was   prohibited,   could    plead  his  maternal  filiation,   for, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  he  had  no  father. 

The    paternal    power    had    Ixn^n    recognized    even  in    the    period 
called    patriarchal.       The    liomans   had    formed    it    into    a    political 

institution. 

In  lawful  marriage,  the  father's  power  laid  hold  on  the  child 
from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  and  extended  even  to  the  right  of 
life  and  death.  The  new-born  infant  is  laid  at  the  feet  of  its  judge. 
Tf  it  is  takcm  up,  that  is  to  say,  recognized,  it  will  live;  if  it  is 
left  on  the  ground,  it  is  because  the  father  casts  it  off.  Tn  that 
case  it  is  carried  away  and  plact^d  at  some  cross-roads,  where  it 
so(m  dies  uidess  a  slave  merchant  picks  it  up  in  order  to  sell  it. 
The  father  has  his  reasons  when  he  thus  does  viohmce  to  nature: 
first,  douV)ts  as  to  parentage,  as  that  of  the  emix^ror  C'laudiusJ  who 
ordered  his  daughter  to  be  cast  down  at  the  corner  of  a  boundary; 
sometimes  also  poverty,  or  a  family  already  numerous.  ^'Why  let 
beings  live  who  will  know  only  misfortune?"  said  Chromes  in  the 
Heautontimorumenosr  Feebleness  of  constituticm,  deb.rmity,  brought 
condemnation  also  in  their  train;  Home  reciuired  vigorous  soldiers, 
robust  labourers;  and  since  it  kept  demanding  such,  the  fatal 
practiee    continued:     it    is    found    m    the    second    century    of    our 

era. 

In  Iho  absence  of  the  father,  judgment  is  suspendt^d  till  his 
return  ;  th(^  newly-born  is  only  in-ovisionally  nourisluMl.  Sometimes 
(he  fatlier  has  given  his  consent  Ix^fore  (putting  home.  "  V)ring  up 
that  which  shall  be  born  in  my  absc^nce." '^  A  sad  formula  I  What 
shall  be  burn  !     Just  as  one  woidd  talk  of  a  flock  of  sheep. 


'  See  vol.  IV.  p.  1 12.     Augustus  caused  the  child  of  the  second  .Tulia  to  be  killed.     (Suet., 

OcY.,  65.) 

2  That  is  at  lea.>-t  the  general  sense  of  vv.  ()34-()4. 

'  Quod  ent  <,natum  me  absente  tnllito.  Cf.  Plant.,  Amph.,  oOl  ;  Ovid.,  Met.,  ix.  678; 
Juvenal,  Sat.,  ix.  S4;  Statins,  Sylr.,  ii.  1,  79;  Terent.,  Andr.,  21i).  This  right  was  stdl  prac- 
tised at  the  en<i  of  the  second  centurv.  Pater  peregre  pruficiscens  mnndavit  luon  su<b  •.  .  .  .  ut 

siserus  sequioris  edidisset  factum necaretnr  i\fn\.,  Metam.,  x.).     Seneca  says  (do  Ira   x. 

15)  approving  it  :  Portentosos  fo'tia^  e.itinfpmnus,  liberos  quof,ue,  si  dehiles  monstrosique  editi 
suuf  men/imics.  1,  is  the  practice  in  barbarous  times  which  still  exists  in  China  and  Africa. 
Th.  iournal  of  the  Missiom  catholiques  related  .some  years  ago,  according  to  a  letter  from  the 
apostolic  prefect  of  Zanzibar,  that  the  Wazarmo.^,  a  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mission  establish- 
ments throw  to  the  bea..ts  of  the  forests  infants  born  on  AVedne.sday,  or  during  the  full  moon, 
.„,!  those  afflicfHl  with  the  least  bodily  defect.  For  a  sum  of  from  2  to  5  francs  these  savages 
had  agreed  to  give  up  their  infants  (vibaija)  to  the  missionaries. 
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After  the  law  Papia  Poppwa  passed  by  Augustus,  paternity 
was  furthermore  a  title  to  honours  and  profits.^ 

raternity,  besides  its  natural  joys,  received  therefore  at  "Rome, 
and  in  the  provinces,  whenever  citizens  existed,  special  pri\ik'ges, 
the  jm  tn'iim  liberorum.  which  those  enjoyed  wlio  had  at  k'ast  thn;e 
children,  or  who  obtained,  by  special  j)rivik'ge  from  the  prince, 
the  right  of  being  considered  as  if  they  had.  Three  chihlren,  even 
if  born  out  of  wedlock,"  gave  a  Latin  woman  the  freedoui  of  tlie 
city,  and  as  a  consequence  the  right  to  the  distributi(»ns.  This 
encouraged  loose  morals;  but  thi^  ancients  did  not  always  possess 
our  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  the  emperors  wanted  by  all  uieans  to 
recruit  that  class  of  free  men  wliicli  was  daily  decreasing.^ 

The  birth  of  a  son  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune^  to  be  joyously 
celebrated,  a  happy  day  to  be  marked  in  wliitc.  The  whole  house 
has  a  festive  look.  The  door  is  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers 
and  green. ^ 

The  eighth  day  is  the  day  of  purification  for  girls  ;  for  boys 
it  is  the  ninth.  This  solemnity  gives  occasion  for  a  family  re- 
union followed  by  a  repast.  The  oldest  female  relative  in  a  loud 
voice  expresses  their  good  wishes  for  the  newly-born.  ^^  It  is,'' 
says  Perseus,^  ^^the  grandmother,  the  maternal  :nint,  or  some 
god-fearing  woman,  who  takes  u[)  tlie  infant  from  its  cradle:  first 
of  all  with  the  middle  finger  she  rubs  the  forehead  and  the  moist 
lips  of  the  newly-born  with  saliva  to  purify  it,  then  she  strikes  it 
liglitly  witli  tile  two  liands,  and  already  in  her  supplications  she 
has  sent  forth  this  frail  creature  with  her  liopes  to  the  possession 
of  the  rich  domains  of  Tiicinius."  On  tli(^  termination  of  this 
ceremony  the  name  of  the  now  purified  child  is  inscribed  on  the 
])ublic  registers.*' 

The  child,  rich  or  poor,  will  preserve  a  religious  respect  for  his 

^  Sat.  ix.  87. 

^  .  .  .  .  vnhjn  concepti  (I'lpiaii,  lAb.  rorj.,  iii.  61). 

'  See  l[i<tt.  of  Rome,  vol.  iv.  p.  7i)l,  n.  1. 

^  Trurul.,  t34''). 

*  Sat.  ii.  31-36. 

'^  The  Roman  had  throe  names,  sometimes  four.  Propriorum  nomimnn  quatuor  sunt 
species,  RAy  the  prannnarians  Diomodes  and  I'ri.^cianus :  Vnvtvmxe]),  fjuod  Jiojui/tifjii^  (/c/ttilifus 
prfpponifur,  7it  Mnrciis,  I^iblius :  nnmen.  quod  on'(/inevi  ffenti-f  rrl  familifP  derUirat.  ut  J'orti//-^, 
Cornelius:  co^nomon  est  quod  uyiiuscujwquc  jiroprium  e<t,  nt  Cdto,  Scipio:  a^nouu^n  est  quod 
e.vfritisecus  cotpiominibus  adjici  solcf,  r.r  aliqua  vatioue  vel  lirtute  qucrsitum,  ut  est  Afrwdnus, 
Xinnantinus,  vtc. 
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birtlulav,  and  will  observe  its  anniversary  religiously.^  lie  will 
invite  all  the  uuMubers  of  his  family  to  this  annual  festival,  and 
surrounded  by  this  joyous  assembly,  he  will  present  offerings  to 
the  Lares  and  to  his  own  tutelary  genius. 

It  was    also   the  day   for   presents.      The    relatives    and  friends 


Purification.^ 

mutually  mak(^  gifts.  A  neglect  of  this  occasion  would  be  regarded 
as  a  want  of  politeness  and  might  cause  a  rupture.  T\w  emperor 
did  like  other  citizcms:  he  received  and  gave;  and  since  he  is  the 
father  of  his  country,  the  anniversary  of  his  biith  is  a  public 
filr  throughout   the  whole  Ijnpire. 

In  th*^   families  of    the    great,   the  newly-born    child  was   given 
in    eharo-e    to    a    nurse    who,    from    that    day,   became    an    important 


'  Sec  above,  p.  135,  Hadrio.n'.s  letter  to  Ills  mother. 

»  Scene  of  purification  liv  the  lusfral  water.  Lucilhi.  daufrhtcr  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  breaks 
olT  an  olive  branch  to  sprinkle  youn<r  chihhvn,  wliilst  a  priestess  draws  the  water  from  the  river 
which  will  serve  for  purification,     l^nlarj-rd  copy  from  a  coin  of  Marcus  Aurtdms. 
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person  in  the  family,  and  preserved  to  her  last  hour  the  affection 
of  him  whom  she  had  hrouglit  up.  Pliny,  J)asumius,  heciueathcd 
to    their    nurse     a     small     house,    a    field,    some    slaves     with    the 

flock  of  sheep,  the  necessary 
farm  implements,  and  a  small 
capital  to  Avork  with  ;  1  ^nuiiiian 
chives  to  his  a  villa  on  the 
Via  Latina.  On  her  part,  the 
Tuirse,  the  servant  in  a  pre- 
euiinent  degree,  is  faithful 
and  devoted  to  death.  When 
everything  is  falling  to  pieces, 
when  the  friends  who  have 
been  watching  flee  from  fear,  she  is  there  by  the  blood-stained 
corpse ;  she  saves  from  the  Gemonia)  the  remains  of  Xero  or 
the  last  Flavian,  and  conveys  them  secretly  to  the  ancestral  tomb. 


A  Xiirse  (after  a  JJas-relicf ). 


Scene  at  School  (after  a  Painting  at  Ilerculaneum.     Cf.  Kich,  Diet,  des  Ant.  rum.  tt  yr.). 

l^oi  all  the  married  ladies  give  to  a  slave  or  a  froedwoman 
the  charge  of  nursing  tli<'  child.  Sixteen  centuries  before  llousseau, 
Favorinus  had  pleaded  the  obligation  of  the  mother  to  be  the 
nurse,    and     inseriptious    prove    that    the    ancient    pliilosopher    had, 
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like  the  modern,  gained  over  at  least  some  women  to  this  important 
maternal  duty.' 

Meanwhile  the  child  is  growing  up.  Good  masters  were  given 
him,  and  the  endeavour  was 
made  not  to  set  before  him  too 
many  bad  exauipU^s.  It  is  a 
Roman  satirist,  Juvenal,  who 
wrote  these  words,  the  supreme 
rule  in  education :  Maxima 
debetur  piiero  reverentia.  We 
must  respect  the  child  and  take 
care  that,  in  his  daily  haunts, 
nothing  shameful  be  seen  or 
heard.'^  We  think  that  there 
is  found  in  an  infant's  cradle 
a  soft  beneficial  influence  to 
bring  peace  into  a  troubled 
household,  or  to  drive  away 
bad  practices,  and  we  like  to 
believe  that  this  thought  is  of 
recent  date :  it  is  as  old  as 
this  bitter  censor  and  existed 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries :  ^^  If  thou  art 
concocting  any  guilty  project, 
the  sight  of  thy  son  will  stop 
thee."^  The  education  was 
generally  of  a  manly  sort,  with 

less   of    those   effeminate  tender-     Young  Roman  wearing  the  bulla.      ( Small  Bronze 
1  .   1       .  ,  Figure  in  the  Mu8^e  du  Louvre.) 

nesses    which   m   our   days    so 

often  make  a  domestic  tyrant  of  the  child."  The  aiscipline 
at  home  prepared  for  the  discipline  of  the  city,  and  respect  for  the 
ther  led  to  respect  for  the  magistrate  and  the  law. 


# 


*  Aulus  Gellins,  xii.  1  :  Orelli,  No.  2,677  :  .  .  .  .  qtus  filios  suoa  propnis  vberibus  educavif. 
Mommsen,  Inscr.  regni  NeapoL.  No.  1 ,01)2. 

'  Sat.  xiv.  47. 

^  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  49 :  Peccaturo  obstet  tibi  filim  infans. 

^  Jjomje  ab  ad^enfationo  jmoritin  removcndn  est :  nudiat  venim  fit  timeat  interim  :  vereatur 
semper :  viajoribus  assuryat  (Sen.,  de  Ira,  ii.  21 ). 

VOL.  v.  '  R 
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At  iibout  fifteen   or   sixteen    puberty    is   ivadied  ;  '     tlir    Ix.y    lays 


The  Game  ot  8winf(ing.^ 

aside  the  frcrfexta,  suspends  liis  gold  or  leathern  huUa  to  th(^  neek 

of  the  Lares,  bids  farewell  to  liis 
boyish  amusements,  his  gam(\s  with 
nuts,  the  top,  the  swing,  the  hoop, 
the  stick  which  has  served  him  for 
ten  years  as  a  horse.  The  assump- 
tion of  the  toga  virilis  takes  place 
yearly  on  the  IGth  before  the 
Calends  of  March  (17th  February), 
at  the  time  of  the  LiheraUa,  or  feast 
of  Bacchus,  ^Hhe  ever-youthful  god 
whose  name  is  Liber."  ^  To  the 
prestige    of    religion    is    united    the 


imposm 


(T 


grave 


occasion    of    a    re- 


Playint^  at  Hoop  {trochwi)  (after 
Winckelmann,  Mon.  ant.  ined.,  i.  p.  lOo.) 


union    of    all     the    members    of    the 


family.      To    make    the    gods    ])ry^ 
pitious,     the     youth    has    passed    the    last    night    of    his    inf:ni(^^ 

*  Legal  puberty,  fixed  at  seventeen  in  the  most  ancient  law,  was  under  the  Empire  lowered 
to  fourteen  for  boys  and  twelve  for  girls.  (Macrobius,  Saturn.,  vii.  17.)  It  was  the  age  fixe<l 
at  Genetiva  (cap.  xcviii.)  for  the  end  of  minority  ;  confirmed  by  Justinian  in  Code,  v.  ^  •^• 

^  After  Millingen,  Ant.  ined.  monum.,  pi.  xxx.  A  very  srniihir  painliiH^r  in  seen  on  a  vasr 
of  the  Mus«5e  du  Louvre. 

^  Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  77.'5  et  seq. 


% 
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covered,  like  a  bride  on  the  eve  of  her  nuptials,  with  a  white 
material  and  a  saffron-coloured  sort  of  net-work.  Is  not  this  a 
betrothal  which  is  now  to  be  completed:  the  indissoluble  union  of 
the  new  citizen  to  the  city? 

In  the  morning  the  whole  family  having  met,  the  father  or 
next  relative  delivers  to  the  youth  the  toga  called  jmra,  because  it 
is  white  and  without  the  purple  border  which  the  prwtexta  has ; 
free,  because  it  withdraws  him  from  the  constraint  of  his  early 
(education;  virile,  because  it  makes  of  him  a  man  and  a  citizen. 
This  robe  is  assumed  in  ih^  presence  of  the  household  gods,  who 
are  invoked :  A7ite  deos  libera  sumpta  toga^  says  Propertius.^  Then 
they  go  up  to  the  Capitol  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  Rome. 
Thence  the  newly -made  citizen,  beaming  with  happiness,  returns 
with  all  his  cortege  to  the  public  place — the  Forum— as  if  to  take 
possession  there  of  his  rights.  ^'Thou  hast  not  forgotten,"  writes 
Seneca  to  Lucilius,  ^Svhat  was  thy  joy,  when,  having  laid  aside 
the  prwtexta^  thou  didst  take  the  toga  virilis^  and  wert  led  to  the 
Forum."-  Thus  the  most  solemn  act  in  the  life  of  a  young  Roman 
was  not,  as  among  us,  a  religious  ceremony  only :  it  was  a  civic 
festival.  The  gods  are  in  the  background,  the  city  is  in.  the 
foreground,  for  it  is  the  latter  whose  figure  dominates  the  whole 
solemnity.  Thus  we  shall  not  be  astonished  by  and  by  to  find 
this  city  so  strong.^ 

Yesterday  it  was  boyhood  and  games;  to-morrow  it  will  be 
active  and  responsible  life.  In  fact,  to-morrow  the  child,  now 
become  a  man,  is  to  commence  his  new^  existence;  if  poor,  he 
will  learn  a  trade;  if  rich,  he  will  be  bound  to  a  jurisconsult, 
or  he  will  be  sent  to  a  provincial  governor  to  go  through  an 
apprenticeship  to  arms  or  civil  service.  If  he  belong  to  the 
senatorial  or  equestrian  order,  he  will  be  able,  at  Rome  and  in  its 
numicipium,  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  curia  to 
become  initiated  into  civic  and  State  affairs. 
^B  W\\  see  him  then  a  citizen :  he  votes  in  the  comitia,  he  holds 
^Wiee ;  he  becomes  praetor,  consul,  pontiff,  but  he  remains  a  son ; 
nothing  has  effaced   what  Livy  calls  ''the  paternal  majesty."     Free 


'  Elr<j..  IV.  i.  130. 

*  Sen.,  Epiat.,  4,  initio. 

3 


[On  tlie  offering's  of  honey  now  made  to  Bacchus,  cf.  Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  761  et  seq. — Ed.'] 
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by  public  law,  he  is  not  so  according  to  private.  Whatever  may 
be  their  age  and  their  dignities,  children  continue  under  their 
father's  power,  who,  their  master  just  as  he  is  of  his  slaves  and 
his  other  property,  can  crush  even  their  dearest  affections  and  also 
the  new  family  which  they  have  set  up.  If,  on  marrying  liis 
daughter,  the  father  did  not  emancipate  her  or  transfer  her  to  the 
authority  of  the  husband,  he  can  at  pleasure  dissolve  the  uuiuii 
to  which  he  had  previously  given  his  consent.^  Roman  paternity 
was  just  as  much  a  right  of  property  as  it  was  a-  domestic 
magistracy. 

Under  Augustus,  a  father  pronounced  a  sentence  of  exile 
against  his  sou,-  and  anotlier  condemiUMl  his  to  be  scourged  lo 
death;  a  third,  in  lladriaus  reign,  liiiiiself  acted  as  executioner. 
Thus  the  ancient  law  existed  even  uudcH*  the  Antoiiincs ;  but 
already  manners  were  opposed  to  it  and  legislation  ^supports  them. 
The  people  felt  a  desire  to  be  avenged  on  the  first  of  tliese  homi- 
cides by  kiHing  the  perjx'trator :  it  was  only  an  outbreak;  in  the 
second  case  the  prince  intervened  and  condemned  the  father  to 
transportation.  According  to  a  fragment  ot  I'lpian,  the  father,  in 
the  third  century,  had  then  only  the  right  to  take  his  son  before 
the  public  jiulge.'^  If  he  unjustly  refused  or  negl(M*ted  to  marry 
him,  the  Lex  Jtdid  authorized  the  magistrate  to  compel  him  to  do 
so,'^  and  a  rescript  of  Antoninus  prevented  him  troni  breaking  up 
the  new  family  by  taking  from  him  the  right  of  forcing  his  son 
to  put  away  his  wife."'  Lastly,  Trajan  compelled  any  one  who  ill- 
treated  his  child  to  emanei})ate  him.*'  Yet  the  right  of  correct iim 
still  existed,  and  the  child  in  subjection  to  the  paternal  power 
never  could  claim  an  action  for  damages  against  his  father. 

If  the  father  had  the  right  of  killing,  much  more  had  he  the 
right    of    selling    him ;    as    regards    the    sons,    the    paternal    })o\ver 


^  By  pleadino-  against  his  son-in-law  the  interdict  de  liheris  exhihendis.  Cf.  Cic,  ad 
Her.,  ii.  24;  tlie  Stivhus  of  l*lautus  and  the  very  terms  of  the  law  preserved  by  JuUaims  in  hi^ 
lib.  i.  ad  Ediction  prcetoris,  in  the  Diyest,  iii.  2,  1. 

■^  8en.,  de  Clem.,  i.  14. 

^  Diyest,  xlviii.  J),  5.  Inauditum  Jiliiun  pater  uccidere  non  potest:  sed  accusare  euin.apud 
pro  aid.  prov.  debet  (Ulpian,  in  Diyest.  xlviii.  8,  2). 

^  Diyest f  xxiii.  2,  11).  Severus  obliged  the  father  to  give  a  dowry.  {Ibid.)  Likewise  for 
the  daughter. 

"  Pauhis,  V,  0,  §  15 :    liene  cuncordans  matrimonium  sepantri  a  pat  re  diru^  Pii/o  iirohihuit. 

^  Digest,  xxxvii.  12,  o. 
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was  exhausted  only  after  three  successive  sales;  as  regards  the 
daughters,  one  sale  sufficed.  llow^ever,  the  father  who  had  once 
consented  to  the  marriage  of  his  son  was  considered  as  no  longer 
having  this  power  over  him.  This  right  under  the  Empire  could 
only  be  c^xercised  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  as  a  means,  for 
example,   of  avoidiug  the  exposure  of  the  child. 

^\^\\  tin's  necessity  often  occurred.  The  number  of  slaves  was 
always  considerable,  and  their  recruitment  arose  not  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  barbarians,  l)y  slave  trade  or  by  prisoners  of  war: 
the  Empire  supplied  a  large  number  of  them.  We  read  in  authors 
and  on  moiniments  the  names  of  numbers  of  freedmen  of  Greek 
and  Asiatic  origiu,  the  greater  part  of  whom  nuist  have  been 
children  free  born  carried  off  in  their  childhood  by  pirates  and 
brigands,  or  sold  by  their  parents  into  misery.'  This  traffic  w^as 
not  then  so  odious  as  it  seems  to  us.  Thanks  to  the  softening  of 
manners,  many  slaves  had  an  existence  which  did  not  in  the  least 
differ  from  that  of  oui-  domestic  servants;  a  great  many  of  them 
re<''ained  their  liberty  and  many  added  fortune  to  it  as  well:  the 
emancipated  filled  u}.  every  career."  The  sale  of  a  child  nuglit 
be  therefore  for  thc^  family  and  itself  a  fortunate  speculation, 
which,  not  then  causing  too  great  a  violation  of  natural  instincts, 
must  have  been  freciuent  even  in  Italy.  The  great  boarding 
institution  of  the  Antonines  furnishes  a  proof  of  this,  since 
its     purpose     was     to    prevent     poor     parents     from     selling     their 

children. 

As  a  means  of  gain,  the  child  under  the  father's  power  was 
assimilated  to  the  slave  ;  he  earned  money  for  his  father  and  could 
keep  nothing  for  himself.  Only  when  he  lived  separately  and 
practised  a  different  trade  the  father  usually  gave  him  a  share, 
which  the  son  could  use  as  he  liked  without  its  being  his  own 
property.  Also  he  was  unable,  except  with  the  father's  permission, 
to  alienate  it  of  his  own  will,  and  under  no  circumstance  could 
he  will  it  away. 

'  The  number  of  children  exposed  or  sold  must  have  been  very  considerable,  since  in 
modem  civilization,  with  the  great  facilities  for  poor  families  rearing  their  cliildren  and  the 
severe  penalties  for  infanticide,  abandonment,  or  exposure,  there  were  in  Paris  alone  in  1870 
344  sent^^^nces  un<ler  this  head,  and  the  department  for  supporting  infants  in  the  department  of 
ihe  Seine  had,  in  1S80,  20,186  boarders  from  one  day  to  twenty-one  years  old. 

"  See  Wallon,  Hist,  de  Vesdacaye,  vol.  lii.  p.  441. 
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The  son,  however,  could  secure  real  property  by  means  of  the 
pay  gained  in  the  army  [pcciiUiim  castrensc\  which  he  could  dis- 
pose of  by  will  even  during  his  own  lifetime,  and  the  fatlu^r's 
right  was  only  exercised,  at  the  son's  death,  in  default  of  such 
like  dispositions.  Later  on  the  same  rules  were  applied  to  the 
pay  gained  by  public  functions  [peculiuni  qiia.si  ca-slrenae).  Finally, 
by  a  grave  modification  of  the  father's  absolute  right  over  the 
son's  property,  the  son  could  havc^  his  father's  will  cancelled,  ''for 
forgetfulness  of  his  paternal  affection,"  which  opened  up  a  claim 
of  intestacy  by  which  the  sou  regain<Hl  his  rights.' 

As  regards  obligations,  the  son's  debts  were  chargeable  on 
himself;  only  the  action  was  in  fact  susp(mded  till  lu^  possessed 
property  of  his  own.  This  rule  admitted  but  one  exception,  that 
for  a  money  loan.  Under  Claudius,  a  law  cancelhMl  loans  made  to 
a  son  while  under  guardianship  without  the  father's  consent.  The 
latter  was  not  even  able  to  make  a  deed  of  gift  t<»  his  son  ;  still 
it  became  valid,  if,  at  his  death,  he  did  not  revoke  it. 

The  delinquencies  of  a  son  under  his  father's  control  put  him 
under  personal  obligation  towards  the  third  parties  whom  he  had 
injured.  The  latter  had  the  choice  either  to  bring  an  action  against 
him  when  he  had  an  allowance  of  his  own,  or  to  bring  against  tlu 
father  an  dcth  noxalis^  which  forced  him  to  deliver  u])  th«^  culprit. 
The  noxw  (ledltio  took  place  then  under  the  form  of  a  mancipation; 
but  when  the  injured  party  was  indemnified  by  the  labour  of  the 
noxce  ddti^  the  latter  could  demand  his  libi^-ation  from  the  priutor. 

Eoman  families  preserved  as  a  sacred  deposit  their  name,  their 
domestic  sacrifices,  and  their  traditions  ;  each  generation  trans- 
mitted this  pious  legacy  to  the  following :  su,*4^from  failure  oi 
children,  the  law  authorized  the  head  of  the  familv  to  take  a  son 
by  adoption. 

This  power  was  naturally  derived  from  the  patrid  potcstas^ 
which  was  the  basis  of  civil  legislation.  In  fact  it  would  have 
been  illogical  to  refuse  to  the  father,  the  master  of  the  fortune,  of 
the   liberty,    of    th(^    life   even    of    his    son,    the   right   to   grant   to   a 


'  By  the  querela  innfficiosi  fptfamenfi  (Inst.,  II.  IS,  prooein.,  and  Difje'^t,  v.  2,  2).  The  T^ex 
Falcidia,  of  the  year  40  B.C.,  only  authorized  letjacics  to  the  e.xtent  of  three-quarters  of  the 
suceessit)!!,  the  other  fourth  beine  re?-erve<l  for  the  natural  heirs.  [Iruit.,  ii.  I'l' ;  (Jaiu.'^,  In.<ff., 
ii.  §§  225-7.) 
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stranger    a    place    by    the    side    of    his    children    at    the    domc^stic 
hearth.     But,   under  the   inthumce  of  religious  ideas,  which    in   the 
first  ages  had  great  strength,  ancient  society  clung  to  the  purity  of 
blood  and  did  not   approve^  the   admixture  of  races  :   so  the  law  had 
at  first  restrained  this  right  within  the  narrow  limits  which  Cicero 
discloses  to  us.'     Yet  even  the  form  of  adoption  which  he  opposes, 
that    of    Clodius,    a    patrician    and    senator,    adopted    by    a   plebeian 
who  could  have  been  his   son,   proves  that   the  ancient  prescriptions 
were  even   then   no  longer  observed,   and    there    remains    very   little 
of    tliem    in    the    new    right.      After    the    Lex    Camden,''    religious 
motives,    qinv    ratio   generiim    ac    (linnlfatis,   quw   sacrorim,   had    little 
by    little    given    place    to    the    simple    consideraticms    of    tMpiity    and 
c(mveni(Mice.'     Ul])ian  recognized  even   that   a   citizen    can    adopt   b) 
the   solenni    form    of    adr(»gation   several   pi^-sous,   when    he    has    just 
motives   for  so  acting:    a  very  wide   expression  which  should  leave 
a    liberty   to   the   adoptei",   an   example   of  which   we  see  in  some  of 

the  emperors.'* 

The  adopted  son  succeeded  to  the  name,  the  domestic  sacri- 
fices, and  had,  ivlatively  to  the  patrimony,  all  the  rights  of  one's 
own  heir.  Hc^  was  not  allied  to  the  whole  family,  but  to  the  head 
of  it  only  and  those  who  pertained  to  him  by  the  bond  of 
agnation  :  for  example,  the  adopter^  daughter  becomes  the  sister 
of  the  iKiW  son  and  cannot  marry  him. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  adoption:  that  properly  so-called  and 
the  adrogation.  The  former  sort  was  employed  in  the  case  of 
childri'ii  held  under  the  paternal  power,  alieni  juris ;  the  latter,  in 
the  case  of  citizens  who  were  their  own  masters,  sui  juris.  In  the 
fornu^r  case,  the  contract,  after  being  concluded  in  a  friendly 
manner  between  the  two  fathers,  the  natural  and  adoptive,  must 
\w  com])leted  in  the  presence  of  the;  child,  who  might  express  a 
contrarv  desire.  Tlu^  father  alone  had  the  right  to  effect  the 
transfer  of  his  son,  with  the  tacit  or  verbal  consent  of  the 
latter-,  into  the  strangi'  family  ;  but  the  power  of  a  guardian  did 
not  extend   so   far.     Besides,  the  adoption   was  not  irrevocable  :  the 


'  Pro  Domo,  13-14. 

'  S«>e  ahove,  vol.  i.  p.  218. 

'  Cf.  in  J)></r.sf,  1.  7,  17;  and  Aul.  Ciellius,  v.  10. 

*  See  above,  pp.  212  ef  seq.     Even  the  spado  could  adopt 


(Gaius,  i.  103.) 
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son    whose    father    found    himself    in    consequence     deprived    of    an 
heir  could  return  by  a  fresh  adoi)tion  into  his  own  family. 

When  two  heads  of  families  liad  a<^need  upon  the  conditions 
of  an  adoption,  if  they  were  livii><;  at  Home,  tliey  went  to  the 
court  of  the  urban  pra}tor ;  if  in  the  provinces,  before  the 
duumvirs  or  the  governor.  They  sent  for  Ww  /ibriprns,' n  sort  of 
j)ublic  ofhcer  ajjpointed  to  preside  at  the  conelnsion  of  every  eon- 
tract  of  sale  :  he  came  bringing  his  balance  and  accom])ani(Ml  by 
several  scribes.  The  future  adoptive  father  made  known  hi> 
intention  and  the  name  which  lu^  wishinl  to  give  to  the  on(^ 
adopted.  The  natural'  father  deelared  his  eonsent  to  it  and  his 
cession  of  his  rights  over  his  sou  to  the  contracting  party.  i^y 
a  legal  fiction  th(^  child  was  bought  by  his  new  father,  who 
struck  the  balance  and  gave  an  as  as  the  price  of  tlu^  child  who 
had  been  sold  to  him.  Immediately  the  son  was  purchased  ho 
was  emancipated  and  came  by  that  same  aet  under  the  paternal 
power.  The  salt;  was  repeated  three  times,  in  ordiu'  that  th(^  fafluir 
might  lose  all  his  rights  over  him.  Then  took  })lace  the  i/i  Jnrr 
cessio,  a  l(\gal  fiction  serving  as  a  conclusion  to  many  civil  acts 
and  which  was  a  claiming  of  prop<Tty.  In  this  particular  case 
the  property  transmitt(Hl  was  the  iHtfria  pofesfas.  The  act,  drawn 
up  by  the  scribes  and  inscribed  on  the  public  ivixisters.  was  siirried 
by  five  witnesses  of  adult  ag(\  On  the  com]»letion  of  these 
formalities  the  child  bt^canu'  the  member  (»f  a   new   family. 

The  ceremony  of  adrogation  consisted  in  a>king  the  consent  of 
the  people  assembliMl  in  eomif/is,  under  tlu'  presidency  of  a  member 
of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  who  should  inquire,  among  otlier  matters, 
into  the  morality  of  the  a(h>ption.'  Women,  not  having  the  right 
of  being  present  at  the  comitia,  could  not  be  ath^pted  in  this  way. 
As  for  the  people,  they  were  re])r(\sented  by  some  idle  curious 
persons  wln^  were  pres(^ut  at  this  solemnity,  the  announcement  of 
which  had  beeji  posted  up  three  muidimv  pnn'iously,  /.  p,^  during 
twenty-seven  days  at  least. 

The  one  adopted  had  sometimes  chihhvn  under  his  power; 
they  and  thc^r  goods  passed  with  hiiu  into  the  power  of  the  adop- 
tive father,    who   became   at   the   same   time   father  and  grandfather. 

•  Cic.,joro  Bomo,  13-14  j  Aul.  Gellius,  v.  lU. 


It  is  ascertained  that  the  person  to  be  adopted  is  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  at  the  least  in  order  that  the  fiction  (^f  paternity 
may  be  possible,  and  the  contracting  parties  solemnly  affirm  that 
they  desire  the  on(^  to  assume  tlu^  rights  of  the  father,  the  other 
to  accept  the  duties  of  a  son.  Then  the  pontiff  asks :  '^  Romans, 
do  you  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  contract?"  The  people 
respond  by  the  mouth  of  their  thirty  lictors,  and  the  adoption  is 
complete.  Once  more  there^  is  a  family  which  will  not  die  out 
and  INmates  which  will  not  fail  of  sacrifices  being  offered  up  to 
th(  III.  Augustus  adopted  the  two  sons  of  Agrippa  per  assem  et 
lihidui^^   and   Tilx^ius  by  a  Irx  curiata.'^ 

TIun  last,  in  ancient  times  necessary  to  (establish  a  new  family, 
was  under  the  I'mpire  replac(Ml  by  an  imperial  rescript,  so  that 
adrogation,  ])reviously  iiii})racticable  for  women  when  it  was  pro- 
noiniccd  iu  the  cnmitia.  becamf^  ]>ossible  when  once  a  letter  of  the 
])rince  was  sufficient.  It  was  equally  forbidden  tluMu  to  adopt  or 
adrogate,  because  they  did  not  possess  the  })aternal  power ;  but 
by  a  delicate  softening  of  the  law  the  emperors  allowcnl  them  to 
adopt  a   child,    "to  consoh^  them  for  those  they   had   lost."  "^ 

The  adrogation  caused  a  citizen  in  full  possession  of  his  rights, 
mi  juris^  together  with  his  ]>ro])(Tty  and  all  persons  subjected  to 
his  potcstas^  to  pass  into  another's  power;  he  became  <iUeni  Juris. 
This  change  of  status  constituted  the  minima  capitis  dcminuiio  ;  for 
it  entailed  th(^  loss  of  the  rights  of  agnatitm  and  of  intestacy;  it 
put  an  end  to  the  right  of  patronage,  of  usufruct,  and  extinguished 
debts.  Why?  Doubtless  because  the  lioman  jui'isconsults,  with 
the  implacable  rigour  of  their  logic,  regarded  the  change  of  family 
as  a  sort  of  r(\ixenei"ation.  creating  a  new  person,  a  new  existence. 
Yet  in  the  long  run,  on  etpiity  asserting  its  influence  in  this  as 
in  other  qu(^stions.  h(^  who  had  submitted  to  this  diminution  of 
status  will  recover  some  of  the  rights  which  ancient  legislation 
denied  him.  and  his  creditor  some  securities  upon  wdiich  he  can 
have  a    lien.' 


'  .  .  .  .  n)ipfo^  n  pnfre  (^net.,  Orfav.,()i). 

^  nut  GaUm  and  Nona  liad  already  dispensed  with  some  of  these  formalities,  and  Severus 
will  al)olish  tliDu  alt(»gt'th(>r. 

^  ///  soiufiian  mnissoniyn  (Cod.,  viii.  48,  o). 

*  At  lirst  ilir  fortun.'  of  tlio  adopted  rliild  passed  entirely  to  the  adoptive  father,  hut  to 
avoid  despoiling  the  former  and  his  agnati  for  tlio  profit  of  the  former  family  oi  \\w  latter. 
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The  paternal  power  which  arises  from  a  U^gal  marriage  and 
the  two  modes  of  adoption  above  indicated  is  acqnired  also  ovc^r 
natural  children  by  legitimization  of  concubinage.^  It  existed 
until  the  decease  of  the  father,  V)ut  was  lost  when  the  s<m  passed 
into  the  power  of  a  third  party,  when  he  was  emauc'i})ated  and 
the  father  or  child  ceased  to  be  a  citizen :  for  the  patoriial  ])ower, 
arising  from  a  law  peculiar  to  the  Eomans,  Jus  civile^  could  not 
follow  them  under  a  foreign  law,  Jus  gentimu^  even  when  it  existed 
in  the  national  legislation  of  certain  peoples,  as  in  Gaul  and  among 
the  Galatiaus.'-^  Lastly,  in  public  law  and  as  a  citizen,  the  son  was 
perfectly  independent  of  the  father:  he  voted,  served  in  the  army, 
held  othce,  even  a  guardianshij),  in  full  liberty,  and  exei^pt  by 
testamentary  disinherison  he  had  a  right  to  the   patrimony.^ 

We  see  that  the  lioman  family,  at  one  and  the  samci  time, 
had  in  it  a  force  of  resistance  and  one  of  movement.  Uy  tlio  civil 
authority  of  the  father,  ii  became  a  conservative^  force;  but  the 
political  liberty  of  the  son  kept  it  from  becoming  a  blind  resisting 
force. 

II. — The  IlrsBAXD,  thk  Wife,  and  riELATD)NsHiP. 

The  condition  of  the  son  will  help  us  now  to  understand  that 
of  the  mother.  "  I  bewail  my  poverty,"  sadly  exclaims  the  miser 
in  riautus ;  "  yon  see  me  w^ith  a  grown  girl  on  my  hands,  without 
dowry,  whom  I  cannot  porti(m  off  to  any  one."'*  This  lament  was 
to  be  frequ(^ntly  heard  at  Rome :  monc^y  there  decidiMl  many 
marriages,  just  as  it  does  in  societies  where  there  is  most  talk  of 
sentiment.  Horace  c^ets  ani^rrv  about  it  ;  he  com])lains  that  '^  (iuecMi 
Money,^  when  she  gives  a  spouse  with  an  ample  (b)wry,  aj^jtrarod 
to  give  with  the  same  act  beauty,  nobility,  friends,  and  conjugal 
fidelity."     S.   Jerome  employs  his  liberty  as   an  evangelical   teacher 

Antoninus  decided  that  the  adopted  child  wlio  was  disinherited  or  ei;iancipate(l  without  reason 
should  have  a  right  to  a  quarter  of  the  property  of  the  adoptive  father.  This  wui>  the  Antonine 
fourth. 

'  So  for  soldiers'  children  who  liad  obtained  thr  h<fitt\sta  mu^no. 

-  Caesar,  de  Bella  civ.,  vi.  lU;  Gains,  Inst.,  i.  §  55. 

'  Gains,  ibid.,  ii.  12.*?. 

*.  .  .  .  Dote  ca^'isafH  ntf/ue  i/docafnleyn  (At' lul.,  ISi)). 

^  lieijina  I'tcuiiui  {Epist.,  1.  vi.  '•)'). 


to  paint  with  more  force  these  conventional  marriages.  He  says, 
'H)ne  buys  a  horse,  an  ass,  or  an  ox,  only  after  a  careful 
examination  of  their  good  ([ualities  and  vices ;  as  for  a  woman, 
she  is  taken  with  closed  eyes.  Is  she  violent,  foolish,  ungracious, 
offensive,  what  does  all  that  matter?  This  will  be  known  after 
marriage."*  By  way  of  compensation,  and  this  still  belongs  to 
oui"  history,  a  giii  witiiout  fortune  may  continue  a  long  time  in 
the  paternal  home,  unless  her  beauty  should  strike  some  dis- 
interested young  man.  That  is  rare,  but  not  wdthout  example : 
so  Venus  is  «j:roatlv  honoured  bv  anxious  mothers.^  ^'  Look  at  the 
mothers,"  says  Ghierea,  ''th(^y  are  fully  occupied  in  lowering  their 
daughters'  shoulders,  in  drawing  in  the  waist  to  make*  them  look 
sh^ndc^r.  Is  there  one  of  them  who  is  inclined  to  be  stout, 
the  mother  immediatcdy  exclaims :  She  is  an  athlete !  And  she 
diminishes  her  meals  until  she  has  rendered  her,  in  spite  of  her 
constitutional  tendencies,  as  thin  as  a  spindle."  ^  But  all  are 
not  such  as  this,  the  type  of  mothers  as  d(^picted  in  comedies. 
There  are  mothers,  and  tluT  form  the  majority,  who  teach  their 
daughter  to  spin  wool  and  weave  garments.  She  is  also  taught 
luusic,  singing,  dancing,  and  these  accomplishments,  says  Statins, 
h(dp  to  find  a  husband.'' 

At  last  a  fitting  m.an  presents  himself,  wdio  is  neither  a 
relation  of  prohibitcnl  d(^gree  nor  a  foreigner,  two  peremptory 
obstacles,  although  tlu*  former  did  not  prevent  the  union  of  Claudius 
with  his  niece  Agrippina :  ^  the  senatus-c(msultum  passed  for  this 
prince  gained  even  the  force  of  law. 

Nevertheless,  should  the  fcn-eigner  manage  to  obtain  the  rights 
of  a  Boman  citizen,  his  case  falls  under  the  common  rule  :  Jusfa 
suiif    nuptice   quas    cives    Romani    contrahunt.^       '^  I    give    up    to    you 


'  .  .  .  .   Quodcinnr/ue  rifii  est  (ad  Jovi/iian.,  iii.  p.  420,  edit.  Ilaase), 

* ini ia  mater  (.Juvenal,  Sat.  \.  2S9). 

'  Terence,  Eioi.,  .'il.'i. 

*  Silra>,  iii.  ."».  C".  Cf.  Ovid,  Ars  amat.,  iii.  315,  and  Pliny,  Epist.,  V.  xvi.  On  relijrious 
festivals  there  wo:  •  oftrn  choirs  of  hoys  and  p^irls.  See  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  p.  750,  and  Suet., 
Octnv.,  100;  Ovid,  Trist.,  ii.  23;  Pliny,  Epist.,  IV.  xix. 

'  The  cases  prohihitorv  of  marrintre  were  numerous.  They  arose  from  kinship  or  condition  : 
thus  a  senator  was  nnabh'  to  marry  a  freedwoman :  a  g-uardian,  his  ward:  a  Roman,  a 
l)arharian  ;  a  governor,  a  woman  of  his  province. 

"  Tlie  capacity  to  contract  a  legitimate  union  was  called  commhhtm,  and  the  jus  connnbii 
belonged  to  Roman  citizens  only,  hut  could  he  conceded  to  foreigners  by  legislative  power. 
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my  (IvdT  daughter,"    says   the   father,    "and    may    it   be    happy    foi\ 
me,  for  you,  and  for  her.''     These  words  do  not   as    yet   make   an 
irn'vocable  promise  :    the   engagement  becomes    h^gal    only   aft(^r   the 
ceremony  of  betrothal. 

The  time  regarded  as  most  favourable  for  thi<  is  the  first  or 
second  hour  of  the  day,  /.  ^.,  six  or  seven  o'clock  a.m.  The  family 
and  friends  have  assembled  at  early  dawn  in  the  paternal  ImnH', 
and  in  their  pres(mce  the  future  bridegroom  renews  his  demand  to 
the  father,  who  gives  his  consent.  Given  in  the  presence  ot  many 
witnesses  this  consent  has  legal  force,  and  the  future  husband  who 
might  aftc^rwards  desire  to  unsay  it  could  be  pr(>seeuted  l)y  the 
parents  of  the  girl.'  Nevertheless  a  contract  is  must  ire([uently 
drawn  up,  wliicli  is  signed  by  those  present.  Ifenceforth  the  union 
is  made  certain,  and  the  titles  of  son-in-law  and  hither-in-law  are 
already  employed.  In  fact,  all  the  parties  intc^rested  have  given 
their  consent :  the  girl  has  been  asked  if  she  places  any  impedi- 
ment to  the  fulfilment  of  th(^  contract,  and  her  silence  is  r{\ii:arded 
as  consent.'^  The  two  are  now  betroth(Ml.  As  a  pledge  of  love  and 
iidelity  the  young  man  gives  the  girl  an  iron  ring  without 
ornament  or  jewels,  as  a  symbol  of  th(>  [lusterity  of  thi^  conjugal 
bond.  The  afhaneed  places  it  on  the  last  linger  but  one  of  the 
left  hand,  which  is  considered  to  hav(^  direct  conneotiim  with 
the  heart.^ 

The  interval  between  the  betrothal  and  the  wedding  is  gener- 
ally pretty  long ;  besides,  some  stuisoiis  are  not  propitious.  Thus, 
the  month  of  May  is  fatal  on  account  of  the  Lcmurales.' 

On  the  eve  of  the  marriage  they  draw  up  th(^  final  contract ;  ^ 
the  dowry,  the  times  of  payment  are  stated  in  it.  Generally,  in  a 
good  family,  the  daughter  rec(4ves  1,000,000  sesterces,  a  dowry 
which  one  of  our  French  small  stockbnIkiTs  would  not  accept.  It 
is   the    amount    that    Augustus    gives  to  ILortalus  to  enable    him  to 


^  The  action  for  daniag-es  permitted  to  the  father  disappeared   early,  but  the  man  was 
regarded  as  infamous,  who,  in  spite  of  an  existing  promise,  contracte<i  a  fresh  engageint'nt. 

^  Di<jest,  xxi.  1,  11  and  12:  Ulpian  {ibid.,  12,  §  1)  makes  a  restriction  which  Paulu-,  under 
title  2,  fr.  2,  does  not  uphold.     Cf.  Cod.,  v.  4,  12,  and  Accarias,  i.  p.  1  17. 

'  Pliny,  Hist,  nat.,  xxxiii.  12;  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  25.  and  IHgc.<f,  xxxiv.  1,  3*),  1. 
Ovid  {Fa.<iti,  v.  487  et  seq.)  gives  a  list  of  lucky  and  unlucky  times  for  marriafrc 

""  There  was  no  occasion,  as  is  the  case  now,  for  tlie  contract  to  precede  the  marriage  ;  it 
might  be  sub8e(^uent. 


take  a  wife,  Messalina  to  Silius,  that  he  may  marry  her.  It  is 
tru(^  that  she  brought  with  her  an  expectancy  of  Empire  or  death. ^ 
According  to  the  law,  the  wife  recognizes  a  master  in  hei- 
husband ;  she  is  in  his  power  and  becomes  so  in  three  ways  :  by 
use^  coemption^  and  confarr cation. 

•The   iisagp  is   the   prolonged    possession    which  leads    up   to    the 
ac(piisiti(m  of  a  light,  usucapio.     When  a  woman  has  passed  a  whole 
vear  in  a  mair  s  house  sIk^  falls  luider  the  power  of  that  man  ;    her 
fathcT   even    cannot   compcd   her   to  leave   tlu^  house,    which   has  now 
become  that  of  a  married  couple  :    this  is  prescrii)tion.      Neverth(dess 
the    prescriptive    bond    is    broken    if    in    the    year    the    woman    has 
passed  three  nights  away  from  the  eomnioii  domicile.      At  the  time* 
when    divorce    was    prohibited    to    the    woman,    whilst    the    right    of 
repndiation    was    recognized    in    th<'    man.    the    woman    who   avoided 
by  the  trhwrtium  ?(sf(r/)((fio  falling  under  tiie   power  of   the   husband, 
gave  herself   the    lil)ei1y    wliieh   the   law  exclusively  assigmul  to  the 
man.   for   she    was   able    Wum    to   have    herself  claimed  by  her  father 
or    guardian.       ibit    tf-sm    disappeared    early    and    was    nothing    more 
than    a    tradition    in    the    timc^    of    rniius,-    that    is    to    say,    in    the 
second  century  of  our  era. 

All  marriages  were  at  that  time  contracted  by  coemptio,  a 
fictitious  sale  whieli  tht^  coui)le  made  to  each  etlu^-  of  their  person, 
and  this  sale  was  completed  with  the  usual  ceremonies  belonging 
to  mancipation.  The  woman  comes  to  the  Forum  before  th(^ 
pru'tor  or  duumvir.  She  brings  three  asses:  the  first  slie  gave 
to  the  libriprns ;  the  second  she  placcnl  in  a  model  of  a  house; 
tlu^  third  was  placed  in  her  shoe.  With  the  first  she  buys 
her  husband;  with  the  second,  th(.'  right  of  entry  into  her  new 
abode  ;  with  the  third,  the  Pcmates  and  [participation  in  .th(^ 
religious   worship    of    the   family    of    which    she    is    going    to    form 

Ei  part. 

The    following   dialogue    took    place:  "Woman,    do   you   wish 

to  be  mother  of  my   family?"     ''I  do."  "Man,   do  you  .wish  to 

be    father   of    my    family?"       ''I    do."  The    forms  'being    gone 

thr(.ugh,   the   ceremony  is   ended,   and   the  effect  of    it    can  only   be 
annulled  by  the  remanci]>atlo. 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  37 ;  Sen.,  Com.  ad  Ilelv.,  12 ;  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  335  :  Ritu  decies  centena. 
^  Uaius,  liist.,  i.  111. 
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The  iiuirriage  by  confarreatio  alone  required  religious  cere- 
monies, and  put  the  wife  into  the  absolute  power  of  the  husband. 
in  manu.  It  w^as  solemnized  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses, 
doubtless  representing:  the  ten  ctiri(i>  of  nn  ancient  tribe,  by  the 
liands  of  th(^  pontifex  maximus  or  the  flamen  of  Jupiter,  with 
solemn  forms  and  words :  it  is  '^  Hymen  aceoi'diTiLr  to  the  sacred 
laws."^  A  sacrifice  was  offered  in  which  was  j)resented  a  cake 
made  of  a  sort  of  wheat  caHed  /(ir^  and  if  this  very  long  ceremony 
was  interrupted  by  a  peal  of  thunder  it  was  compidsorv  to  be^Iii 
it  over  again,  as  was  the  case  with  eomitia  of  the  people,  <  hily  on 
the  condition  of  being  born  ex  cbnfarreatis  nupfiifi  rmi  ii  mnu 
become  J]<unen  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  or  (hiirinus.  The  prii^sts  them- 
selves must  be  married  in  this  maimer ;  so  that  the  old  pntriei;ni 
marriage  existed  as  much  as  the  old  n^ligion,  but   like  if  as  feeblv. 

ft 

111  th(^  time  of  Tiberius  scarcely  etuild  three  patricians  b(^  hnind 
fulfilling  the  condition  recpiii'ecl  before  becoming  tiamen  of  Jupiter/ 
The  union  bv  the  confarreatio  could  only  be  dissolved  by  the 
sacritice  of  the  difjarreatio. 

In  the  ceremonies  (everything  is  symbolical  :  thus  the  gall  of 
the  victim  is  thrown  far  away  from  the  altar  to  indicate  that 
there  ought  to  be  only  sweetness  in  the  conjugal  imion.  The 
costume  of  the  bride  is  a  complete  idlegory.  This  orange-red  veil, 
this  saffron-coloured  Jlammeuin  •'  which  covers  her  head  and  allows 
only  the  face  to  be  seen,  is  the  usual  ornament  of  the  thunen's 
Avifi^,  to  whom  divorce  is  prohibited  ;  the  white  tunic  represents 
virginity ;  the  head-dress  raised  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  almost 
like  that  of  the  vestals,  with  a  javelot  which  runs  through  it, 
indicates  that  the  wife  is  in  submission  to  her  husband  ;  the 
chaplet  of  vervain  is  the  symbol  of  fecunditv,  and  thi^  jrirdle  of 
wool  which  is  tied  round  her  waist  bears  witness  to  her  chastity. 

Thus  adorned,  the  bride  is  placed  on  a  seat  covered  by  the 
skin    of   a    sheep  which  was    slain   in   sacritice;    the    bridegroom    is 


'  When  the  emperor  was  the  pontifex  maximus  he  was  relieved  of  the  charge  of  making 
such  marrian^es  by  the  appointment  of  a  priest,  sacerdos  cojifarreationum  et  diffnrrentiomiyn. 
(Willnians,  1,286.) 

lac,  Ann.,  iv.  16.     Gains,  in  Marcus  Aurelius's  reig-n,  says  still  :  quod  juf*  cfinm  riosfn'^ 
fempon'hus  in  nm  e.'^t  (i.  112).     Vf.  §  13(),  whicli  sliows  tlmt  these  marria^r,.s  were  very  rare. 

'  .luvenal.  Saf.  ii.  120:  Apuleius  (hv^crihes  a  wtHldinor  (  y^'f.,  iv.  si).  See  also,  in  Tatulhis 
(1x1.  and  Ixii.),  the  Ejnthalamnan  of  .Manlius  and  tlie  Cannen  yupfiale. 
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seated  by  her  side  on  a  similar  seat ;  both  have  their  heads  veiled. 
After  having  offenxl  milk  and  honeyed-wine  to  the  gods,  the 
pontifex  maximns  gives  the  wedded  pair  the  sacred  cake  {/((f)  to 
eat,  joins  their  hands,  confiding  the  woman  to  her  husband's  good 
faitli,  wlio  is  to  be  li^r  friiaid,  guardian,  and  protector. 

The  appearance  of  the  stai    \ Cnus  in  tlie  sky  is  the  signal  for 
departure  to  their   new    Imme.       Befon^    the    bride    leaves  the   home 


^mifm\ 


'£i^^5 


A  Young  Married  Woman  covering  her  Face  witli  the  Flammeum. 

Louvre,  after  an  antique  of  the  Villa  Albani.) 


(JJas-relief  in  the 


which  sheltered  her  infancy,  the  father  takes  the  auspices,  then 
hands  her  over  (traditio)  to  those  who  will  be  her  new  family,  for 
he  alone  can  break  the  bond  which  attaches  his  daughter  to  the 
hearth  of  their  ancestors,  under  the  protection  of  the  household 
gods.  However,  they  pretend  to  snatch  her  from  the  paternal 
threshold,  in  commemoration  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  Children 
of  patrician  descent  whose  i)arents  are  still  living  escort  her,  two 
of  them  holding  her  by  the  hand,  the  third  going  before  her  and 
driving  away  the  midevolent  spirits  with  a  torch  of  white  pine. 
VOL.  V.  s 
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Two  others  follow  her  carrying  a  distafP,  a  spindlo,  and  in  an  osier 
basket  all  the  instruments  for  feminine  work.  Four  married  women, 
bearing  pine  torches  in  their  hands,  form  part  of  the  procession. 

When  they  reach  the  conjugal  home,  the  bridegroom,  standing 
at  the  threshold,  asks  her  who  she  is,  and  she  replies:  *' Where 
you  shall  be  Caius,  there  shall  I  be  Caia."  They  present  to  lier 
the   lustral  water  and  a  lighted    torch;    she    sprinkles    herself   with 


r'-rrujrfp--^^ 


Genii  conducting  the  liride  and  Uridegrooni;  whose  Heads  are  veiled.' 

some  drops  of  this  water,  a  sort  of  purifying,  mid  she  touches  the 
torch,  which  they  hasten  to  put  in  a  saf(^  ])lace  for  f(^ai'  tliat 
malicious  beings  should  use  it  for  malevolent  purposes.  lU'fore 
entering  she  rul)s  the  jambs  of  the  door  witli  a  little  pork  fat  in 
order  to  keep  off  baU^ful  spells.'-'  Iler  companions  lift  lier  up 
in  their  arms  to  prevent  lior  touching  witli  lier  foot  the  thrc^sliold 
sacred  to  Vesta,  the  virgin  goddess,  and  the  brid(\ij;rooin  throws 
some  nuts  to  the  children,  by  which  he  means  that  he  gives  up 
their    games.      Th(^    bride    has    already    bidden    adieu    to   her   girlish 

^  Cameo  from  the  Marlboronch  Collection,  puhlishod  hy  Winckelmann  in  his  JIUtoire  de 
Varty  and  by  Wieseler  and  Miiller,  Alte  Dcnkfnn/rr,  vol.  ii.  pi.  liv.  No.  68.3. 

*  Amonij  the  Wallachians  of  Acariiania,  just  when  the  bride  was  pfoinp  to  pa.'^s  tlie 
thresliold  of  lier  tiew  home  she  was  presented  with  butter  or  honey  with  which  she  besmeared 
the  door,  indioatinor  thus  that  her  coniinn-  will  hriufj  kindness  and  joy  to  the  house:  Uxor 
dirifur  nh  7irt(jendix poatihu.'i.     (lleuzev,  h  Moiit  Obpnpp  ct  I' Acaryianic,  p.  L*7H.) 


years  by  devoting  her  dolls  and  playthings  to  the  divinities  who 
had  protected  her  infancy.^  Around  the  hearth  are  the  ancestral 
images  and  those  of  the  household  gods.  The  newly-marricnl  there 
offer  a  sacrifice  and  break  the  cake  of  flour,  far^  to  eat  it  together. 
Henceforth  tlie  wife  is  associated  with  her  husband  in  \\\q  domestic 
worship;  according  to  the  beautiful  expression  of  the  Eomau  juris- 
consult, she  enters  into  participation  with  him  in  all 
things  divine  and  human.  The  gods  and  th(^  deceased 
members  of  the  husband's  house  become  the  gods  and 
the  venerated  ancestors  of  tlie  wife. 

Seated  tlicn  on  a  wool  fleece,  which  is  to  remind 
her  that  she  must  be  occupied  with  the  distaff  and 
spindle,  the  bride  receives  a  key,  the  symbol  of  house- 
hold management,  which  is  to  be  her  lot,  and  tlu^ 
bridegroom  hands  her  on  a  silver  platter  some  gold 
pieces.'^  The  whole  family  takes  part  in  tlu^  supper, 
which  comes  to  an  end  by  the  distribution  to  the 
guests  of  mustacew. 

On  the  day  after  the  wedding  the  bride  assumes 
the  control  of  the  house  ;^  all,  after  the  example  of 
the  husband,  now  call  her  (hmina^  mistress,  and  a 
sacrifice  which  she  offers  to  the  'Lares  consecrates  this 
assumption  of  domestic  authoritv.  Henceforth  she 
distributes  the  work  to  the  slaves  and  looks  after 
its  execution,  without  herself  doing  any  sc^rvile  work,  Tinless  the 
fairiily  is  so  poor  that  they  cannot  afford  a  slave;  later  on  she  will 
direct  the  education  of  the  children.  After  her  house-kec^ping 
can^s  are  over  she  takes  h(T  seat  in  th(^  dfrium^  in  the  midst  of  tht* 
ancestral  images,  spins  wool,  like  the  royal  liUcretia,  or  receives 
there  her  relatives  or  her  husband's  friends.  If  she  goes  out,  public 
morals  protect  the  young  Avoman  of  yesterday  who  is  now  a 
l^>nlan  matron.  The  inner  side  of  the  pavement  is  given  up  to 
her  ;  even  the  consul  stands  aside  to  yield  place  to  her.  Too  free 
an  utterance    or    gesture    in   her   presence    is    an    offence   which    the 


Jointed  Doll. 
(After  IJecq  do 
Fouquieres,  Ics 

J(-u.r  d/'s 
ancicns.  p.  2J). ) 


^   Veneri  donntd  a  rirgme  jmp(P  (Pers.,  Sat.  ii.  70). 
'"  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  204. 

^  ///   (Imw)  viri  dominiian   (.Macro!).,   Saturn.,  i.   15; 
t>,()(>:}). 


Diijent,  xxxii.  41,  and   Orelli,  No. 
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law  punishes,  and   those   marks   of    respect  are  so  ancient  tliat  tlieir 
origin  used  to  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Komulus.* 

This  woman  so  respected  is  yet  hekl  by  the  law  in  a  nari-nw 
state  of  dependence.  If  she  has  contracted  the  kind  of  man-ia^t^e 
which  gives  to  the  husband  over  her  the  mdnus^  she  is  considered 
as  her  husband's  daughter,  as  the  sister  of  his  children,  and  all 
the  ties  to  her  former  family  are  severed  in  order  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  new  family  may  be  better  maintained.  The  husband 
has  over  her  the  most  extended  right  of  correction.  In  st^rious 
cases  he  must  take  the  advice  of  relatives,  unless  it  be  a  flagrant 
act  of  adultery,  in  which  case  he  may  take  her  life.  If  h(^  does 
not  possess  the  manus^  he  is  contented  with  putting  her  away: 
it  then  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  father  or  relatives  to  punisli  her." 
These  family  tribunals,  whicli  took  cognizance  even  of  murder  com- 
mitted by  the  wife  upon  h(^r  husband,  were  still  in  usr  under 
the  emperors.^  We  have  s(M'u  that  Antoninus  plactHl  conditions 
on    the    exercise    by   the    husband  of  the  right  to  punish  his  wife's 

adulter  v.'* 

To  provide  for  housekeeping  expc^nses  the  wife  brought  a 
dowry:'  a  settlemimt  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  with  the 
dowry,  with  monogamy,  and  with  the  need  of  having  th(^  consiait 
of  the  voung  woman  to  the  marriage,  the  Roman  matron  i)ossessed 
that  amount  of  libertv  which  is  suitable  to  the  wife  and  by  which 
she  can  be  raised  to  the  degree  of  dignity  wliich  tlie  titles  of 
wife  and  mother  convey.  As  to  rights  of  succession,  the  wife 
was  treated  as  a  daugliter  of  the  family. 

The  right  of  the  husband  to  the  dowry  was  determined  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  and  having  an  eye  to  this  eventu- 
ality,  the  wife  could  be  called  proprietor  of  her  dowry;    she  kept 


^  Plutarch,  Rom.,  20;  Tac,  Orat.,  28. 

2  The  State  sometimes  handed  over  to  this  tribunal  the  task  of  punishing  crimes  committed 
by  the  wife.     Thus,  in  the  ca^e  of  the  Bacchanals,  cf.  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  pp.  247  et  seq. 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  32. 

'  The  wife  judicially  convicted  of  adultery  was  banished  to  an  island,  with  the  loss  of  half 
her  dowry  and  the  third  of  her  property.     (Paulus,  Sent.,  ii.  26.)     After  Constantine  she  was 

punished  with  death. 

'  The  jurisconsults  of  the  fifth  century  invented  the  donatio  propter  nuptia.<t.  It  was  a 
sum  brouffiit  bv  the  husband  and  united  with  the  dowrv,  and  which,  at  the  dissolution  of 
marria«re.  was  assured  to  the  wife  and  children.     ( 7/*^/.,  ii.  7,  §  3.) 

'  Garrucci,  Monumenti  del  Maseo  Lateranojise,  pi.  xvi. 
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besides  the  adiiiiuistration  of  her  own  property  or  parupheniulia 
not  included  in  the  marriage  settlement.  Thus,  the  wife  of 
Apuleius,  who  had  married  him  when  a  widow  and  who  possessed 
4,000,000  sesterces,  transferred  only  000,000  to  the  settlement. 
Then,  as  now,  the  non-distrainable  character  of  this  property  was 
abused,  and  the  husband  who  meditated  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy 
placed  in  the  name  of  his  wife  the  capital  which  ought  to  have 
iiidi'iuniticd  his  creditors/  If,  however,  the  latter  had  lierself  broken 
the  mairiage  bonds  by  a  divorce  unreasonably  demanded,  the 
husband  kept  a  sixth  of  the  dowry  for  each  child  to  the  amount 
of  tlirt'c-Mxths.  If  she  had  made  the  divorce  necessary  by  a  fault, 
she  lost,  according  to  the  ancient  law,  her  whole  dowry;  later  on 
only  a  sixth  or  even  only  an  eightli  was  taken  from  her. 

A  widow  was  prohibited  from  marrying  again  before  an 
interval  of  ten  months,  under  tlie  penalty,  if  she  did,  of  infamy  for 
her  father  and  her  new  husband,  and  for  lu>rself,  when  it  applied 
to  women.  In  spite  of  the  encouragements  given  to  second  mar- 
riages by  the  laws  Julia  and  l^a/'ia  Pnppwa^  Avidows  who  did  not 
re-marry  were  regarded  with  ])artieular  esteem. 

A  last  trait  of  manners:  the  wife  was  expected  to  lament  for 
her  husband,  dmjorc  virum,  and  certain  prohibitions  were  imposed 
ujum  her  during  this  mourning;  but  the  widower  in  his  turn  was 
not   subjected  to  them." 

Concubinage  existed  by  the  side  of  marriage  as  a  union  legally 
authorized,  jn'obably  from  Augustus's  tinu',  but  the  illegitimate 
oH-spriug  were  unable  to  succeed.  It  usually  existed  between 
persons  whom  the  law  did  not  i)ermit  to  contract  a  h^gal  marriage: 
thus    the   concubine   was  usually   a  person   of   mean   condition,   often 

a  freedwoman.^ 

The  jurisconsults  have  defined  marriage  as  the  complete  and 
^' undistinguishable "  union  of  a  man  and  a  woman.'  Yet  divorces, 
ANhieh  were  verv  rare  in   the  earliest   times,  became  frequent  in  the 

%■' 

last  davs  of  the  Eepublic. 

'  Digest,  xlii.  in  title  S:  qiuc  in  fraudcm  credit onun  facta  sunt. 

*  U.rores  viri  lugere  noJi  compellentur  (Digest,  iii.  2,  9). 

'  Tlu-  father  of  Pliny  tlie  Younger  had  taken  a  slave  for  a  conciihine,  contubernalis,  whom 
h.-  named  in  his  will.  Vespasian,  when  emperor,  had  a  concubine,  and  so  had  Antoninus, 
Munus  Aureliuw,  Constant ius  Chlorus,  and  Constant ine. 

'  Digest,  xxiii.  2,  1. 
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If  we  turn  from  the  jurisconsults  to  the  poets  we  iind  in 
them  these  customs  in  action,  hut  described  in  that  satirical  s[)irit 
of  writers  who  wish  to  show  that  ludicrous  side  of  things.  Plautus 
puts  on  the  stage  a  young  wife  who  complains  to  her  father  of 
being  despised  and  neglected  in  favour  of  courtesans,  and  tlie 
father  is  made  to  reply :  '^  '  Have  i  nut  exhorted  }'ou  to  be  sub- 
missive to  your  husband,  and  not  to  be  spying  into  liis  movements 
as  to  what  he  does  and  where  he  goes?'  'But  he  is  in  h)V(^  witli 
a  courtesan  who  lives  n(>ar  here.'  'lie  is  right,  and  I  shonld  like 
for  him  to  love  her  more  in  order  to  punish  you.'"'  In  another 
place  there  are  two  matrons,  one  of  whom  makes  Iut  complaint,  and 
the  other  consoles  and  exhorts  her  thus:  ''Listen  to  me;  don't 
(piarrel  with  your  husband,  let  him  love  whom,  and  lot  liiiii  do 
what,  he  pleases,  since  nothing  is  wanting  to  you  at  home  ;  keep 
in  remembrance  the  terriblo  formula:  l>egon(\  woman!  "'^^  That  is 
the  terrible  formula  which  obliges  every  poor  woman  to  .swallow 
her  affnmts  and  grief.  She  may  have  a  child,  the  source  of  consola- 
tion and  hope;  perhaps  the  husband  will  refuse  to  accept  it  and 
cause  it  to  be  exposed.  Let  hor  husband  Ix*  odious  or  not  to  her, 
she  must  go  and  meet  him  when  ho  comes  in,  and  should  slie  have 
the  strongest  suspicions,  she  dares  not  ([uestion  liim.  If  she  go  out 
secretly,  she  will  Ix^  put  away:  tlius  it  was  that  Scnipronius 
Sophus  put  away  his  wife,  says  Valerius  Maximus,^  because  she 
took  part  in  the  games  of  the  circus  without  ])reviously  informing 
him.  While  the  wife  lives  in  tliis  constrained  condition,  the  lius- 
band  robs  her  of  her  ch)ak  to  dress  up  his  mistros  with  it.  Ai-e 
you  astonished?  Llie  poet  replies:  ''lie  does  like  tiie  rest "  ^ — 
like  some  others  only,  says  the  historian,  who  does  not  take  the 
theatn^  as  a  faithful  image  of  societv,  in  which  are  n>])resented  onlv 
the  virtues,   vices,   and  eccentriciti(^s  of  a  small   nund)er. 

Let  us  look  into  anoth(>r  household  ;  the  parts  an*  changcil  ; 
Iktc  the  wife  rules  and  reigns.  Haughty,  im])erious,  she  makes 
everything  yield  to  her  authority;  extravagant  and  luxurious,  she 
drives   about   in   her  chariot,   fills    her    house    with   tratlespeoph*    and 


'  Plant.,  Memechmi,  7st)  et  seq. 
^  Plant..  Casina,  ITS-PJ."). 
'  VI.  iii.  12.       - 
*  Plant.,  Asm.,  D43. 


money-lenders.     Let  her  husband  pay  and  hold  his  tongue.     If  he 
speaks:  "What  I"  says  she,   "isn't  it  I  who  have  made  you  rich? 
Is  it  not  right  that  I  should  have  some  whims?"     Yet,  if  she  give 
the  least  pretext  for  suspecting  her  lidelity,   the  husband   will   put 
her    away    and    keep    a    part   of    what   she  brought   him ;     but    she 
is    carc^ful  in  her  conduct !     What  is  to  be  done  ?     Will  he  go  and 
ask  for  a  divorce  under  the   pretext   of  incompatibility    of   temper? 
Alas!  he  would  like  to  do  so,  but  the  law  is  precise:  if  the  divorce 
is    sued    for    by    the    husband,    the    wife,    although    consenting,    will 
withdraw^    lu^r    dowrv    and    the    children    will    remain     under    the 
father's    care.     Ke    must    therefore    bear    his    ill   with    patience:     he 
does    this   while    seeking    for    consolation  away   from    honu\       Thus, 
on    the    one    hand,     we    see    a    woman    tyrannized    over,    bearing 
patiently    affronts    for   fear   of    hearing    said    the    words:     /   foras, 
viulier ;    on   the   other,    a    wife,    cross-grained,   scolding,    extravagant, 
who    annoys    her    husband   with   impunity   under  the  shelter  of   her 
fortune.^       "The  portionless  wife  is  subject  to  the  will  of  her  hus- 
band; wives  with  dowries  are  as  executioners  for  their  husbands. "'- 
Xow,    as    there    are    those   who    marry    much    more    for    the    dowry 
than    the    wife,    such    mc^n    remain    married    to    preserve    the    former 
wliile   they  bestow  curses   on   the   latter.      Hence   an  unhappy  indi- 
vidual in  each   of   thes(^   households :  ^    without   taking   into   account 
that  the  rich  woman  had,  to  look  after  her  property,  a  numager,  pro- 
curator  speciosm^  sometimes  a  good-looking  fellow,  Avho  was  intimate 
Avith  all  the  domestic  affairs,  even  those  of  the  husband  :  '   we  have 
ali'eadv  the    cicisheo.       Tlie    poet    says    the    truth   as    regards   Home, 
even   for  all   tinu^s  ;    but  Ik*   takes  good  care   not   to   show   us  well- 
managed  households  by  the   side   of  the  bad,   so  that  his  statements 
of  the  truth,  like  those  of  all  satirists,  are  also  partial  falsehoods. 

Incompatibility  of  temper  was  the  reason  constantly  alleged  for 
a  divorce.  However,  it  causes  no  publicity:  they  are  tired  of  living 
unit(Hl,  so  they  separate ;  what  more  simple  ?  Each  takes  back 
his    fortune    and    goes   to   live   after  his   liking.      It  is  said  that   in 

ancient    times    a    small    templ(\    dedicated  to   Viriplaca,   the    goddess 

* 

'  Dote  fret  (r,f('roces  (Plaut.,  Me)i.,  767). 

""  Plant.,  AulnL,  v.  520-7. 

MIoruce,  Crtrm.,   111.    xxiv.    h> ;    Martial,  Epujr.,  XII.  Ixxv.  6;    xiii.  12:   Juvenal,  Sat. 

vi.  m). 

*  I'ruc.  calamistratics,  .><ays  Seneca  also  (de  Matrim.).     Cf.  Martial,  Kpiyr.,  V.  Ixi. 
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couciliatrix  of  iiuirriuges,  received  married  people  whom  u  dill'ereuce 
had  separated.  There  they  entered  into  explanations  in  the  presence 
of  the  kind  goddess,  and  very  fretpiently  heeame  reconciled.'  \'ii-i- 
placa  little  by  little  was  forgotten;  her  temjdt'  bccaint'  d('S(>rt(Ml, 
whilst  a  good  many  appeared  as  joyons  ])ef()i-e  the  pnetnr  to  have 
the  marriage  bond  dissolved  as  they  had  been  un  the  day  of  their 
betrothal.  Sometim(\^,  however,  jnst  at  tlie  moment  when  the 
magistrate  was  about  pronouncing  their  separation^  the  husband, 
by  a  return  of  affection,  let  fall  from  his  liands  tlic^  tablets  of  the 
marriage  which  he  was  going  to  break  and  confessed  himself  con- 
quered :  such  is  Ovid's  young  man,  the  new  Alcibiades,  who, 
on  seeing  his  wife  in  the  pn\sence  of  the  t>rator  where  he  had 
obliged  her  to  appear,  runs  to  her,  embraces  her,  and  exclaims: 
"Thy  beauty  carries  tlu^  day!"'^  So  also  Mecjenas,  who  daily 
repudiates  Terentia  and  then  takes  her  back,  so  that  it  was  said  of 
him  that  he  had  been  married  a  thousand  limes  yet  all  the  while 
had  had  but  one  wife. 

*  The  divorce  was  com})leted  in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses, 
all  adult  lloman  citizens,  before  whom  were  broken  the  tabh^ts  of 
the  contract.  Repudiation  is  a  less  solemn  act;  the  matter  takes 
place  quietly  in  the  family.  T1h»  husband  assend)les  his  friends, 
opens  his  griefs  to  them,  which  they  approve,  then  announces  his 
intention  to  the  magistrat(\  atiirming  on  oath  that  the  reasons  are 
legitimate.  Then  he  calls  his  wife  befon^  his  friends,  asks  back 
from  her  the  kevs  of  tlu^  house,  and  savs  to  her:  "Farewell,  take 
thy  fortune;  restore  nu'  mine."  If  .^he  be  absent,  he  serves  her 
with  the  notice  of  repudiation.  Sonu'times  it  is  the  wife  who 
puts  away  her  husband;  the  form  is  the  same:  ''Take  back 
your  fortune ;  give  me  mine."  ''  Why,  Troculeia,  do  you  abandon 
your  husband  in  the  month  of  January?"  wrote  ^[artial  against  a 
miserly  wonum  who  did  not  want  to  give  her  husband  a  new  cloak 
as  a  Xew  Year's  gift.  ''It  is  not  a  divorce  for  you,  it  is  a  go<»d 
stroke  of  business.''  But  wi^  know  where  Martial  was  pleased  to 
live,  and  w^hat  sort  of  people  he  liked  to  see.  Ik'sides,  this  evil, 
like  a  good  many  others  which  the  Enq)ire  was  heir  to,  liad  begun 
under  the  Republic.     Cicero  already  speaks  of  women  "of  nunu'rous 


'  Val.  Max.,  II.  i.  6. 

*  Ovid,  Hem.  (uiiDr.,  {'Ah\  ct  .svy. 
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maiTiages,"'  and  the  first  emperors  combated  this  scandal  by 
diminisliing  the  facilities  afforded  to  divorce.  A  law^  of  Caesar 
only  authorized  fn^sh  marriages  for  married  persons  six  months 
after  their  sei.aration ;  Augustus  tripled  the  necessary  interval. 
Ihit  the  laws  relating  to  childless  heirs,  by  forcing  citizens  into 
marriage  on  account  of  the  protit  which  was  drawn  from  fruitful 
unions,  produced  many  hasty  marriages  which  were  afterwards  dis- 
solved, whether  from  the  wife's  barrenness  or  because  life  in 
common,   so  dependent  on  chance,  became  insupportable. 

In  order  to  escape  the  fresh  penalties  to  which  the  unnuirried 
were  subjected,  a  man  took  a  wife  for  a  litth^  while  and  after- 
wards dismissed  her,  and  for  a  year  w\as  sheltered  from  the  law's 
severities.  But,  although  Juvenal  considers  that  a  good  wife  is 
rarer  than  a  wdiite  croAV,'  and  that,  according  to  Pliny,  celibacy 
leads  to  fortune  and  power,'  the  resolute  enemies  of  marriage  have 
always  been  a  very  small  number.  To  those  wonu^n  who  counted 
their  husbands  bv  thi^  number  of  the  consulates  we  will  oppose  the 
nuitron  unicira,  always  so  honoured  because  only  once  had  she 
lightinl  the  wedding  torch. 

in  the  East,  the  wife  shut  up  in  the  harem  is  a  plaything 
very  soon  despised.  In  Greece  she  rises  to  the  dignity  of  wife 
and  mother,  but  lives  in  the  dark  shade  of  the  gynieconitis,  wdiich 
envelops  and  hides  lu^r.^  XX  Home  she  truly  becomes  the  com- 
panion of  her  husband.  Roman  hnv  gives  this  definition  of 
marriage:  consortium  vmnts  vitiv,''  a  sharing  in  common  of  every- 
thing: riches  and  poverty,  fortune  and  misfortune,  pleasures  and 
sorrows.  Th(^  wife  even  shares  in  the  official  position  of  her 
husband;  she  is,  like  him,  a  consular,  most  illustrious,  if  he  has 
obtained  these  titles,  and  she  keeps  them  after  the  dissolution  of 
her  marriage ;  she  assists  at  the  festivals  and  at  the  domestic  hearth 
celebrates  the  sacra  privata.  Her  death,  as  her  life,  receives  public 
honuige.     She  receives  a  solemn  funeral ;    the  procession  crosses  the 


*  .  .  .  .  Mnltarum  iiuptiaruvi  (ad  Attic,  XIII.  xxix.). 

'  Sat.  vii.  l'()L'. 

'  Orbit ati-m  in  aucforitate  summa  et  potentia  esse  (IMiuy,  Hist,  nat.,  xiv.,  in  prowyn.). 

'  rornelius  Nt'pi).s  (in  pr<pf.)  p.-rtrays  the  difference  between  the  condition  of  woman  at 
Athens  and  Uonie  :  Qucm  liomanurum  pudet  uxorem  ducere  in  convivium.^  Aut  cujus  nun 
materfamilias  piimian  locum  tenet  cfdiian  utque  in  celebritate  versaturf 

"  JHyest,  xxiii    '2,  1. 
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Forum,  and  from  the  rostra  whence  Cato  Major  had  endeavoured 
to  restrain  "this  unconquerable  sex"^  one  of  the  near  rehitivc^s  of 
the  departed  celebrates  her  birth,  recounts  her  virtues,  and  often 
recalls  the  famous  examples  of  the  national  heroines:  the  devotion 
of  the  Sabines,  the  chastity  of  Lucretia,  the  courage  of  Clelia,  the 
patriotism  of  Veturia,  and  that  of  the  matrons  whose  offerings 
filled  the  treasure  emptied  by  tlie  war  witli   Hannibal. 

The  i)rinces  gave  an  example  of  respect  for  those  whom 
ancient  rhetoric  treated  so  badly  in  tlie  works  of  the  philosophers.-^ 
CcTsar  liad  pronounced  from  the  rostra  tlie  eulogium  on  his  aunt 
Julia;  the  wife  and  sister  of  Augustus  had  been  invested  with 
tribunitian  inviolability;^  Aurrippina  'Mcept  her  seat  before  the 
ensigns,"'  and  Julia  Domna  was  saluted  with  the  name  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Legions.  Some  soldiers  erected  a  statue  to  the  wife 
of  tlieir  general;  all  the  citizens  of  Lyons  to  the  wife  of  their 
governor,"  and  a  severe  censor  exclaimed  in  a  crowded  senate: 
"They  govern  our  houses,  the  tribunals,  the  armies."^ 

These  last  quoted  words  proceed  from  a  morose  speaker,  the 
harshness  of  whose  words  Tacitus  was,  moreover,  somewhat  exa<r- 
gerating;  it  continues  none  the  less  true  that  a  Eoman  marriage 
gave  the  matron  that  dignity  which  it  was  worth  his  while  often 
to  propose  by  way  of  example.  The  children,  the  family,  the  good 
order  of  the  house  were  gainers  by  it,  for  this  association  "for 
things  divine  and  human  ''  ^  would  not  suffer  any  partition.  The 
husband  will  perhaps  away  from  home  be  loose  in  morals,  the  nuitron 
will  rule  supreme  at  the  domestic  hearth;  polygamy,  permitted  even 
at  Athens,  is  incompatible  Avitli  the  idea  of  a  Ronum  nuirriage. 

Under  the  ancient  law  the  wonuin  sul  Jurisj  whatever  might 
be  her  age  or  condition,  whether  daughter,  mother,  widow,  or 
without  family,  renuiined  in  perpetual  wardship.  The  spirit  of 
liberty  which  made  breaches  in  the  old  institutions  raised  her  little 


^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  :i47. 

^  .  .  .  .  Animal  vnpnidens./emm,  cupiditatum  impatiens  (Sen,,  de  Const. ,  14). 

■'  Dion,  xlix.  38. 

^  Tac,  Ann.f  xii.  37. 

'  L.  Renier,  Mel.  d'opiyr.,  p.  7.     Athens  erected  a  statue  to  the  wife  of  Ilerodes  Atticus. 
{C.  I.  G.,  993.) 

*  Tiic,  Ami.,  iiL  33. 

'  Dicmi  humanique juris  cuminunicatiu  {Diyesf,  x\iii.  2). 
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bv  little.  After  the  third  centurv  B.r.  the  arrangement  of  the  law 
of  dowry  formed  her  first  step  in  (^mancipation.  Now  become  a 
responsible  party  for  property  which  served  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  family  life,  every  husband  could  say  as  says  one  of  the 
characters  of  Plautus  :  "  I 
have  sold  my  autliority 
for  the  dowry  which  1 
liave  accepted."  ^  Then, 
she  had  been  aHowed  tlie 
administration  of  lior  own 
pro])erty  not  inelud(Ml  in 
the  dowry  (pn raphernalia), 
and  the  guardian  was 
obliged  to  accord  all  the 
authorizations  for  con- 
tracting, acquiring,  or 
alienating  which  the  ward 
demanded — a  circumstance 
which  had  already  caused 
Cicero  to  remark :  Our 
ancient  laws  had  intended 
to  put  the  v^oman  under 
the  power  of  a  guardian^ 
the  jurisconsults  have  put 
the  latter  under  the  power 
of  the  former?  By  the 
laws  of  Augustus  relating 
to  childless  heirs,  the 
mothers  of  three  children 
were  set  free  from  all 
guardianship;'  Claudius  suppressed  that  of  agnates;  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  father  and  of  the  patron  still  existed,  but  it  is 
probable    that   in    the    third  cc^ntury  the  guardianship  of  women  sui 

'  Argentum  accept,  dote  imperium  vendidi  {Asin.,  74). 

^  Pro  Mur.,  12.  AVhen  Claudius  had  suppressed  the  pfuavdianship  of  afrnates,  which  was  a 
strict  ripht  exercised  bv  contingent  heirs,  and  the  woman  could  receive  from  the  mag-istrate 
a  guardian  {datiri^  tutor),  or  could  choose  one  herself  (optivio^'  t.),\he  guardianship  was  nothing 
more  tlian  an  onerous  charge. 

^  Gttiua,  i.  150-154. 


Mli^feHffivSf^llljP 


r^j^:'^^:!^^''^^^^ 


<.^^ii'^ 


A  Motlier  and  her  Children.     (Bas-relief  in  the 
Mus6e  du  Louvre.) 
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juris  ^  who  had  fully  reached  mature  age,  that  is  to  say,  twenty -five 
years,  had  com|)letcly  ceased. 

Eeally  and  truly,  the  "Roman  family,  in  spite  of  the  severity 
of  the  laws  which  constituted  it,  was  freer  than  ours,  even  while 
preserving  its  strict  organization :  there  was  liberty  for  property, 
for  tli(^  father  had  the  absolute  I'iiJ^ht  of  Tiiakin*^:  a  will,  and  the 
wife  had  full  control  over  her  duwer  and  her  para|)liernalia ;  also 
liberty  for  persons,  for  the  married  couple  were  not  tied  for  life 
to  one  anotlKT  after  very  deadly  injuries  or  insurmountable  dislikes. 
The  half  lilxn-ty  which  they  acquire  with  us,  at  the  cost  of  a 
public  scandal,  len^tlums  the  bond  but  does  not  bn^ak  it,  and 
mutilates,  sometinu\s  perverts,  two  lives.  Divorce  and  repudia- 
tion without  public  scandal,  as  they  took  place  at  Rome,  left 
the  pair  now  separatcnl  the  power  of  establishiug  new  famili(^s ; 
and  if  the  union  had  been  fiuitful,  the  rif^^ht  of  making  a  will 
permitted  the  childn^n  to  share  a  proportional  part  of  the  tendi^r- 
ness  which  the  parents  had  for  them,  and  to  profit  by  the  father's 
security  respecting  his  paternity. 

This  libertv  of  the  married  was  even  too  considorabl(\  and 
this  facility  of  changing  family  had  sometimes  deplorable  con- 
sequences. If  divorce,  rcndt^red  dithcult,  bad  been  only  tli(^  la-t 
resource  in  irremediable  circumstances,  the  mai'ried  would  have 
often  replaced  passion  by  patience,  restraincnl  imprudout  woi'ds, 
stopped  short  of  cul})abl(»  acts,  to  the  great  advantage  of  themselves 
and  the  children.  Marriage  is  in  itself  a  salutary  disciplin(\  but 
a  limited  and  well-regulatcHl  practice  of  divorce,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing it,  fortities  the  institution,  and  is  a  social  necessity  because  it 
is  a  necessity  of  nature.  Thus  Justinian,  a  Christian  emj>eror, 
even  a  theologian,  has  inserted  in  his  Code  a  whole  section  on 
divorce.  It  is  only  much  later,  and  for  n^asons  foreign  to  social 
order,  that  the  Church  repudiated  the  prineij)les  of  Koman  juris- 
prudence. 

As  a  marriage  between  a  slave  and  free-born  woman  was 
impossible,  the  child  born  of  these  unions  was  fret^  like  the 
mother,  and  the  stain  of  its  paternity  became  so  completely  effaced 
that  the  highest  offices  were  open  to  this  son  of  a  slave.' 


Dif/esf,  1.  2,  0:  _Xo7i  inter renieyite  connubiu,  (liberi)  matria  cunditioni  accedunt.     L'lpian, 
Rep.,  V.  §  S. 
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On?*  might  even  assert  that  the  Eoman  matron  held  a  position 
superior  to  that  of  the  woman  of  modern  times.  On  election  days 
she  publicly  recommended  candidates,^  and  was  permitted  to  aspire 
\n  certain  political  or  sacerdotal  honours.  The  decurions  gave  her 
the  envied  title  of  patron,  with  all  the  rights  which  attached  to 
it,  and  the  Flaminica  xVugustalis'  offered  sacrifices  on  the  altars  of 
the  city  to  implore  the  gods  for  the  whole  people,  as  the  Vestals 
implored  them  for  the  Roman  world.  Christianity  has  not  gone  so 
far  as  that;  it  has  not  made  a  woman  a  })riest  but  a  sistc^'  of  charity. 
Civil  relationship  (a(/natio)  was  formed  l)y  descent  in  the  male 
line,  natural  relationshij)  [co(/}iallo^,  by  descent  from  a  common 
progenitor,  whatever  might  be  the  sex  of  this  person  or  of  the 
int(M*mediat(^  ])ersons :  now  the  agnates  alone  formed  the  true 
family,  even  should  they  be  at  a  distance  from  the  common  lu^id 
by  twenty  degrees;  they  alone  had  the  rights  of  succession  and 
guardianship,  whilst  the  son  held  to  the  mother  and  to  her  nearest 
relatives  no  tie  of  civil  right. 

We  were  pointing  out  just  now  that  in  certain  respects  the 
matron  possessed  many  forms  of  liberty ;  she  had  also  some  strict 
ones  of  s(^rvitude.  As  a  daughter,  she  was  under  the  power  of 
the  father  ;  as  a  wife,  under  that  of  the  husband ;  as  a  widow  she 
came  under  the  guardianship  of  the  agnates,  her  necessary  heirs, 
and  she  could  not  of  her  owni  will  alienate  her  property.  This 
doctrine  ai)pears  to  us  to  be  strangely  rigorous;  it  is  tlu^  result  of 
the  idea  which  \\w  Romans  had  formed  of  the  family.  They  did 
not  at  all  i)ropose  by  this  guardianship  to  protect  the  woman 
against  her  weakness,  fnujil'daH  nexus:  they  wished  to  secure 
to  the  guardian  his  contingent  heritage,^  and  to  the  family  the 
hitegritv  <»f  the  i)atrimonial  domain.  AVith  the  same  idea,  the  law 
refused  her  onc^  of  tlu^  (essential  rights  of  a  citizen:  she  was  unable 
to  make  a  will,  unless  she  had  been  affranchised,  or,  after  Hadrian's 
reign,  had  obtained  the  authorization  of  her  guardians. 

^  Imcv.  fnnn  Pinnpcii  (OivUi,  No.  .V^>'-  Seneca  ackiKAvlod^res  that  it  was  to  his  aunt, 
tlie  most  mode.-^t  and  roserve(l  of  women,  that  he  owed  the  quaestorship.  .  .  .  Non  mures 
vbatitenDit  quo  minw' jir<>  vw  (imhitioxa Jieret  (Cons,  ad  Jlelc,  17). 

^  Flaminica  Aug.  A  ninnher  of  inscriptions  bear  this  title.  Cf.  the  Index  of  Or.-IIenzen, 
and  of  L.  Kenier,  Jnscr.  (f  Algcrie. 

•''  (laius,  i.  lloa.  '\\\v  trstaincniarv  guardian,  that  is,  the  one  given  by  the  father  to  his 
daughter  by  hi.s  will,  bfing  ])."ruiitt.'d  to  be  a  foreigner  and  not  an  agnate,  had  no  right  over 
the  heritage  of  the  daughter,  who  could  then  recover  the  free  disposition  of  her  patrimony. 
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Therefore,  in  order  to  preserve  the  race,  even  when* it  was 
continued  only  by  adoption ;  to  maintain  in  the  same  familv  its 
name  and  property;  to  krrp  up  m  it  tlie  manners,  the  traditions, 
and  the  rites  of  its  ancestors,  the  Komans  went  so  far  as  to  dis- 
own the  natural  affections  by  creating  an  artificial  familv  fmin 
whence  they  discarded  the  variable  element.  We  therefore  tind, 
in  tlie  institution  of  legal  relationship  at  iioiuv,  this  idea  of  an 
active  concentration  of  the  riuhts  of  the  fatlu^r  and  of  his  male 
descent  whicli  has,  in  all  ages,  fornuMl  powerful  aristoeracic^s. 
On  this  point,  however,  tinu)  created  a  reaction  of  the  spirit  of 
justice  against  the  narrow  spirit  of  the  ancient  genten :  the  i)rators 
showed  a  tendc^ncy  to  rci)lacc  m  the  law  of  succession  the  civil 
family  by  tli<^  natural.  They  succeeded  at  last  in  this,  but  very 
late:  agnation  was  only  definitely   suppressed  in  54:]  by  Justinian. 

III. — FUNEHALS    AM)    AViLLS. 

We  hav(^  intermixed  custom  with  law,  tln^  familv  usa^^es  with 
the  legal  j)rescriptions  which  constituted  it  ;  we  have  passed  m 
review  birth,  the  assumption  et  the  virile  toga,  and  marriage:  now 
remahi  the  funeral  rites  and  succession.  At  Konm  the  mummies 
of  ancestors  were  not,  as  in  Egypt,  brought  in  at  feasts:  yet  death 
was  a  good  deal  thought  about.  Great  care  was  taken  respecting 
the  duti(\s  to  the  (hvid  :  the  place  ef  one's  sepulture  was  indicated; 
often,  too,  one's  last  resting-place  was  prepanMl.^  AVe  shall  see  that 
the  mcTubers  of  the  very  numerous  (;orporations  of  the  Empire 
might  have  styled  themselves  '^the  fellow  associates  in  d(^ath," 
since  the  purpose  for  which  their  colh^i^-es  were  founded  was  to 
assure  to  their  menduTs  a  tond),  and  at  death  -a  perpetual 
service,"  when  the  deceased  had  lu^en  rich  em)ugh  to  interest  the 
survivors  in  celebrating  every  ycnir,  in  his  honour,  a  sacritice  or 
a  funeral  repast.  It  formed  part  of  the  cn^ed  of  the  Romans  that 
the  souls  of  those  whose  remains  had  not  received  the  last  hon(.nrs 
wandered  miscTably  for  a  thousand  years  on  the  banks  of  the 
Styx:-  conseipu'utly  there  was  no  kind  of  death  more  feared  than 
that    found     in    the    midst    of    the     waves.       The    temples    of    Isis, 

'  Orelli,  Xos.  3,1)1)9  and  4,107. 
-  I  lor.,  Carm.,  17  xxviii. 
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JEsculapius,  and  Xeptune,  werc^  full  of  cx-votos^  offered  by  the  ship- 
wrecked whom  these  divinities  had  saved.  ''  But  where  then 
have  the  offerings  been  put  of  those  whom  they  have  allowed  to 
perish?"  asked  au  indiscreet  person. 

Those  who  had  no  longer  the  fear  of  the  Styx  wished  at 
least  that  a  friendly  hand  should  close  their  eyes.  The  near  rela- 
tives met  round  the  dying  person,  as  about  a  man  setting  out  for 
a  very  long  voyage  ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  him  that  a 
numerous  family  should  be  present  at  the  last  hour.  Such  inscrip- 
tions as  the  following  were  placed  on  the  tondis :  '^  I  have  had 
five  sons  and  five  daughters;  all  of  them  have  closed  my  eyes." 

When  tlie  nearest  relative  had  placed  his  lips  on   those  of  the 
moribund  to  receive  the  last  sigh'  and  had  closed  the  eyc^lids,  they 
called  th(?  deceased  three  times  with  loud  voice,  and  as  he  did  not 
answer,    they    went    to    the    temple    of    Libitina    to    announce    the 
death.     Close   to   this  tem])le  whatever  was  necessary   for   a    funeral 
was  to  be   obtained:     like   Acheron,   it    profited    by    tears;    autumn 
esp(H'ially,    that    treachc^rous    season,'    brought    it    a    rich    rc^venue : 
Ai(cfumnus  .  .  .  .,  LihUimv  qmvstm  accrhw^  says  Horace.      The  libi- 
tinai'ii   underto(»k,   for   a    fixed    charge,    the  whole  ceremony.       If    it 
was   a    question    of    supplyiug    a    lirst-elass    funcTal,    first   came    tlu^ 
pollinctores,   who,    after    the    women    had    wasluul    the    body    in    hot 
water,    rubbed    the  fac(^   with    pollen,   a  sort  of  fiour,   (^nbalmed  the 
bodv    with   spices,    then   dressed    it   in   its   ordinary   dress,   put   on   it 
the   various  decorations  wliich   th(^  deceased   had  gained  and   laid   it 
in   state   in    the  hall   with  its  feet   towards  the   door,   to   indicate   its 
departure.      If    the    family    is    well-off    the    decens(>d    is   put    on    an 
ivory   bed    with   rich    hangings  and  the   house   is   hung    Avith    black. 
I^efore  the  door  a  cypress  is  planted,  Ix^ng  a  tree   sacred  to  Pluto, 
for   when    onc(^    cut    it    does   not  grow    again,   and  at    this  sign    the 
priests,   the   faithful   going  to   the   temple  to   off(T  sacrifice,  keep  at 
a   distance  from    the    hous(\   where    tluT    would    become    '^ unclean" 
and  thus  uniit   to  a])proach  the  altars. 

The   lying  in   state   lasts   seven   days;     on    the    eighth    a   ])ublic 
crier    calls    the    people    to     the    funeral    ceremonies.       And     if    the 


^  Cic,  in  Verr.,  v.  4.');  Siu'f..  Oct.,  Di). 

2  Tn-ncherous,  at   least,  at  Uoine.     Cf.  Horace,  Sat.  TT.  vi.  ID;  Ovid,  3/r/..  i.  11 

ppffti/entia  (C'.Tsar,  fh  Hello  dr.,  iii.  S7). 

T 

VOL.    V. 


Ai/t, 
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suk'iniiity  promises  to  be  imposing  the  unoccupied  attend.  The 
bier  is  borne  by  the  nearest  relatives,  the  friends  or  the  slaves  set 
free  bv  the  \n  ill :  the  last  always  wear  a  hat  in  this  case  as  a 
mark  of  their  I'ecently  gained  freedom. 

The  procession  proceeds  with  the  light  of  torches,  although  the 

ceremonv  takes   ])lace 
in     la'oad     daylight  : 
this  is  a  souvenir   of 
the  ancient  custom  of 
conducting       funerals 
during      the      night. 
The    marshal    (almost 
equivalent      to       our 
master    of    the    cere- 
monies),   followed  by 
his    lietors,     Arranges 
the     followers.^       At 
the   head    marches    a 
Hute-player,  who  plays 
a   mournful   air;    be- 
hind him  the  mourn- 
ers,    slaves     of     the 
libitinarius,      striking 
their  breasts,  uttering 
shrill  cries,  and  acting 
as     if     tearing    their 
liair.  They  interposed, 
between  the  cries  and 
gestures    of    despair, 
songs  and    sometimes 
verses   from    tlie    celebrated    poets    having    some    reference    to    the 
occasion.     The  inhabitants  of  the  South,  who  are  fond  both  of  the 
show  of  grief  and  outbursts  of  joy,  do  not  shrink  from  the  strange 
idea   of   making   eulogiums   of   the    dead   for    money.      Besides,   the 
funeral    song   does  not  deceive   any  one  :     "  Thou   recitest   a  7ieuia,^^ 

^  llor.,  Epist.,  I.  vii.  6. 

-  Marble  statue  founa  at  Pozzuoli  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  now  at  Naples. 
{Miis.  Borb.f  vol.  i.  pi.  68.) 
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they  used  to  say  in  the  sense  of  labour  thrown  away.  One  still 
thinks  this  of  the  French  funeral  orations,  but  no  longer  says  so 
[and  of  the   ^' Irish  cry"    still   used   by   the  lower  classes   of   that 

country.] 

In   the   i)rocession   are   carried   the   spoils   which   the    deceased 
had  taken  from  the  enemy,  the  insignia  of  the  offices  held  by  him, 
the    gifts    which    ht'    hud    deserved   for   his    courage;    but    all    these 
marks   of  honour  were  reversed  in  sign  of  mourning.      Yet  still   it 
was  a  triumph,  and  as  in  the  real  triumph  satirical  voices  reminded 
him   who   was  ascending    to    tlie    Capitol   of  his  human    weaknesses, 
so    behind   the    mourners,    exalting    to    heaven    the    virtues    of    the 
deceased,    the    archimime    dressed    up    to    resemble    him,    played    his 
part,   imitating'  his  style  of   speaking,  his  manners,    and   exaggerated 
his  peculiarities/      What   wo   say   in  a  low   tone   and   cautiously    of 
the  qualities  and    eccentricities  of  our   departed   friend,    the;  Komans 
said  aloud  and  put  into  action:     it  is  the  laugh  by   the  side  of  the 
tears,    in   order   that  the  funeral   scene  might   be    a    complete   repre- 
sentation  of  life.      These    grand    processions    were    an    exhibition   of 
aristocratic  ostentation  and  also  of  national  pride,  for  their  ancestors 
seemed    to    have    left  their    tombs   to    form    an  escort   to    him   who 
was  going  to  descend  thither.     Their  images   of  coloured   wax  were 
borne    by    persons    dressed    in    the    robes    which    each    of    tluMii    had 
worn  in  their  magistracies,  and  the  people   Avere   contirmed  in  tlieir 
respect  for   the   noble   families   of   the   Empire  or  of  the  city,   when 
seeing,    in    every    funeral    procession,    their    glorious    representatives 
passnig    before    their    eyes.       '^^rivate     mourning,"    says    Tolybius, 
wh..    had    been    deeply    touched    by     the    imposing    scene    of    these 
grand  funerals,   "  became  also  a  public  mourning." 

Behind  the  dead  family  came  the  living  one:  the  sons  with 
covered  heads,  the  daughters,  bareheaded  and  hair  all  loose;  the 
wif(\  tlu^  mother,  dressed  in  grey  ;  tlu^  relatives,  the  friends,  in 
dark-coloured  dresses;  the  knights  without  their  gold  rings  and 
cellars.  The  women  smote  their  breasts,  scratched  their  faces, 
and    tore    their   hair.     ^'Thou    wilt    follow    lue,"  says  Tropertius    to 


»  Not  even  the  I'lnperors  were  exempted  from  tliis  parcxK.     See  in  Suet.,  Ve.«p.,  19,  the 
fun.'r;i1  of  Vo.spabiaii: ire/nmimii.'<  jjer^onam  ijusfercfUi,  imifansfjuf',  uf  mos  est,  acta  aut 

dicta  vivi. 
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Cviitliia,^   '^  thou  wilt  follow  me  with  neck  naked  and   bruised,   and 

thou    wilt    not   omit    calling   my   name   with  a  loud  voice."     These 

wounds,    it    was    believed,    pleased   the    Manes,    "  who   are   fond   of 

milk  and  blood." 

The    precessions    of    the    great    stopped   at    the    Forum,    where 

some    near    relative    pronounced    the    funeral    oration  ;     from     thence 

they  went  on  to  the  funeral  pile, 
a  sort  of  altar  <•[  resinous  wuod 
decked  with  cypr«>s  branches, 
and  always  placed  outside  the 
citv.'  The  body,  env(^lnp(Ml  in  a 
shroud  of  mountain  llax  and 
sprinldod  w  itii  i)erfumes,  was  ]>laced 
uj)en  it  to  the  lni;ubri«)us  notes  of 
trumpets.  The  nearest  relatives 
set  tire  to  it  with  a  torch  \\h]\ 
heads  averted:  .iirrsi  tcnurre  facon^ 
says  Yirgil.  lUit  care  liad  been 
previously  taken  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  corpse,  that  he  miL;lil  iur 
the  last  time  beliold  the  light  and 
the  splendour  of  his  funeral  state  ; 
his  ring  had  bei^n  n^stored   to   him, 

and   his    mother,    wife,    or    son    had    imprinted   a    last   kiss   on    liis 

icy  lips : 

Osculaque  in  (jdidis  pones  svprema  laMlut, 

writes  the  poet  to  his  lover.^ 

Whih'   tli(^   pile  is   ])urning  every  one   throws  lii>   presents  into 
it :     some    incense,    some    pertnmes,    others    liair.        Trayers    are    atl- 


Molosrfian  I)o<j^.    (Cavacppi,  lidrc.  <V(iuti<h 
stilt.,  pi.  vi.  Uoiiui,  17t)7.) 


^\] 


IV, 


dressed    to    the    winds   to    quicken    tin*    d(*vouring    iiame. 

says    the    shade    of    Cynthia,    to    her    ungrateful    \^>\v\\    "why    did>t 

thou    not    ask    the   winds    to    blow   o\\    my    fuiuM-al    pyre?       It    cost 


'  Eler/.,  J  I.  xiii.  27-28. 

-  The  p!-ohil)itioii  of  intt'rment  in  the  city  is  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Lex  Geuetim  (chap.  Ixiii),  which  fixes  a  penalty  of  5,000  sesterct's  upon  those  who 
break  it.  This  prohibition,  which  was  general  in  the  Roman  Empire,  was  a  sanitary  measure, 
but  still  more  a  relio-ious  prohibition  :  ne  funesttntur  sacra  civitatis  (Taulus,  •Se/^^,  i.  21,  '2j.  If 
violated,  a  relifrious  expiation  was  required. 

^  Propertius,  Elcy.,  11.  xiii.  2t). 
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thee  too  much  to  scatter  on  it  sonu^  hyacinths  and  libations  of 
wine ! "  ^  There  were  also  thrown  into  the  liames  the  arms  and 
costly  clothing  of  tin*  deceased,  the  objects  and  even  the  animals 
of  which  he  had  been  fond.  ^^  This  child,"  writes  riiny,'  when 
speaking  of  the  death  of  a  boy,  '^lad  several  riding  and 
driving  lu)rses,  dogs  of  all  kinds,  niglitingales,  pari'ots.  and  black- 
birds; his  father  sacrificed  them  all  on  the  funeral  pile."  Slaves 
sometimes  thnnv  themselves  into  the  tlames  to  accompany  the 
decea>ed  into  the  other  state.  While  the  body  was  burning  they 
offered   libations   of  milk,    wine,    and  blood.      Tlie  blood  which   had 


Mdlleso  l>o^.     (Terra-cotta  iii 
the  Musee  du  Louvre.) 


Hounds.     (Painiing  on  a  Greek  Vase.) 


the  higliest  repute  foi-  ap])easing  the  ^Fanes  of  the  dead  was  that 
of  immolated  victims,  sometinu^s  of  prisoners  and  slaves,  or  probably 
that  of  liladiators,  who  butchered  one  another  before  the  pile. 
Before    IxHjoming    a    spectacle    these    combats  Avere    a    religious    act, 

an  autu-(l((-fi. 

The  aiici(Mits  were  too  great  lovers  of  beauty  to  represent 
Death  by  the  hideous  skeleton  which  the  :\riddl(^  Ages  so  delight(Hl 
to  exhibit.  On  the  sepulchral  stone  they  often  placed  a  beautiful 
statue,  which  recalled  the  ]H)pular  belief  in  the  life  beycmd  the 
grave,  uncertain  and  tiuctuating  like  the  thouu'hts  in  dreams— a 
Genius  which  sleej)s  and  dreams  was  the  symbol  of  death. 

''The  ])ractice  of  burning  corpses,"  says  Tliny,  "is  not  very 
ancient   in  the  citv  :   it  owes  its  origin  to  the  wars   which   we   have 


'  Propertius,  Eley.,  iv.  7 
^  Epist.,  \\ .  -. 
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made  iu  distant  countries.     As  our  dead  were  often  disinterred,  we 
adopted  the  practice  of  burning  them." ' 

The  Romans,  believing  the  soul  to  be  of  the  nature  of  fire, 
thought  that  Hame,  by  a  sort  of  mysterious  connection,  would 
facilitate  its  exit  from  the  bodv  :  so  they  granted  the  lionour  of 
cremation  only  to  creatures  which  had  some  degree  of  reason  or 
sensibility.  **  It  is  not  the  custom,"  says  Pliny,  '^  to  cremate 
infants  who  have  not  yet  cut  theii*  teeth ; "  -'    and    he    adds :     "It 


Fbncnl  OoahM^  found  •(  FIx^hicc.    (Musk  •!«  Louvrs.) 

is  nu  iiiipioii$  ucl  whkh  would  stain  a   family.      They  are  buried 
at  night  time  by  tlio  light  of  torchesL'^ 

\\'i]»  u  the  corjijjo  i.s  c^iiij<uiiksI  thi^  flaiiii'H  an?  extinguished  with 
wine.  Tlie  nearest  relative  ooUect^f  the  still  hvatf<l  lioiiott^  ^aiiMhr* 
tlicni  *'m  old  wine*  or  milk,  siud  driest  the  humid  remains  with  n 
thix  veil;"'  Own  they  woi^e  deposited  in  an  urn  with  roi>cs  and 
aromatic  phints.  A  [\ruint  sprinkled  water  on  the  assembly  three 
limes  to  purity  it,  unlc;f4(  they  ctow^mI  the  ai*hi^  of  tlie  pih?,  wliieh 
was  another  mode  of  purificatioii,  and  llwn  the  mouniors  nddreRM>d 
a  last  farewell  to  the  doceoaed:  "Furewell  for  ever!  W«?  >hall  all 
follow  thcH.'  iu  our  turn  as  natnix;  shall  ordain."^      I^i^tlyi  one  of 


vxfTc  no  Umpit  cf«9Mitc«i  (Satum.t  tu.  7),  m  htmg;  a  jcMtife  coatiBry  w  (he  CWiaHian  MmC  in 
l^f  r<«iirr»ff  iffli  «#  fh««  lUih. 

>  /&Mr..  vii.  in. 

>Ti^4ilVs'?/<y.,ni.2: 

*  VirgU^  .£ii.,  xi.  fK,  ai»I  SomiM,  «^  yUn.,  \m,  4K 


tlw'  mourners,  or  mhiic  one  el?^\  di!«mis«w  tlie  erowd  with  this  form 
of  words:    /,  /ko/;    you  may  dej^rt. 

Tlie  nni  was  iuelo^nl  in  a  tomb  on  which  un  inscription  was 
put  cimluiiiiiii?  the  name,  time  <»f  biilh,  publie  serviws,  cut'Jtii$ 
ioHoraMy  of  thi'  dejxsirted,  «omeViin«'ti  a  pliilosophie  jjenteiice  iDteiidiMl 
for  the  |KW*ei-»  by:  **  Diuub  for  eteniily,  I  ^wll  tell  neither  my 
mime,  my  father,  nor  my  actions.  I  am  a  luiudful  of  ashcrss 
nothing  morej  and  I  shall  never  be  anything  else;    my  lot  aw4iit< 


Ciiiff»rr  Uni*.    (llu*^  •!«  I->juv«>.> 


7»  I 


yon;"'  or  this:  ^  While  I  lived.  I  livinl  well.  My  pcrfornuinoo 
in  over;  youi-s  will  end  imjoil  Applaud;"^  or  agam,  this:  "In 
giving  you  life,  the  gods  have  prepawnl  for  yi»u  this  abode;" 
or  better,  if  the  usual  souse  of  the  w<irils  used  in  the  inscriptiuu 
must  be  kept:  "  F^it,  drink;  but  the  i.nly  thin*?  you  will  carry 
away  with  you  i^  the  gotnl  you  isliall  have  dune.'''  On  it  alsi* 
were  iaHeribod  thmit<  and  maledictions  ngaini^t  any  who  sliould 
violate  the  tomb:  "I,  Aun-lius  Severus,  mertthaul,  have  caiu^^l 
this    sepulehro   to    be    made    fur    myself,    my    comiwnion    Aurelia 

>  CVflli,  «ho  qiiot«»  tkv  Intrriptinn  »t  Ko.  1^13,  ^cmVu  U«  ftullMrtlcHy. 

*  Qwlli^  Na  e/M?.  Uiif<«t ninthly,  M.  h  BUiit  U  tc^ry  |«t«lalily  t^  lo  Rive  tkf  $0m  of 
ln%t  tittrt  %o  iht  yfOcA»  Vtnt/a(trt»  iOm/fi*^  rrndn*  *ie  fAraJ.  drM  m^cr,,  lJ*Ii,  p.  I  ll.)  Y«l 
vkv  »}i&ll  mj  UtoT  «•  «fca  UvHificMoo  w*»  aU^i  »  boailictt  firUw,  b«c««».  ii  l*CDifte«,  in  a  •u«e  ol 
ciiUiMttuiij  *  lutiirftJ  virtof. 
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Claudia,  and  my  very  dear  ehildren ;  if  auy  oue  dare  to  place  here 
any  other  corpse,  he  shall  give  to  the  sacred  treasury  a  pound 
of  gold.^ 

Thus  tlie  imperial  treasury  was  interested  in  the  protection 
of  the  tomb.  In  another,  it  is  the  city  of  Pliilippi  whicli  is  to 
receive   the   penalty   of   1,000    denarii.'*     A  poor  freedmau,  wishiug 
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Maftuai^  iii»:rii>i>  <i.  'm  n  Rouiii  siutU.    (DiMbtlilyi  Ntlitiiftle.) 

to  pit>tec!t  hi^i;  wife^B  sepulehixu  said  softly  to  the  labourer  iii 
the  aKljoiiiiiig  Held:  *' Ik  veiy  oaroful^  die  i»  sleeping  here."* 
All  amuiul  wore  plarit4*d  nhrul***.  fluwi^ni,  in  oixUt  lluit  tlu*  houI 
of  the  decouM^U,  ul  the  nioiiHJit  when  it  came  forth  fi\>m  the 
sepulehro,  nnght  l>o  pleased  to  see  its  last  abode  ndomcMl  fcom 
the  aiTinnicin  of  its  kiu<lrtd.  At  the  seasoQ  ''of  vi<ih^ts  aiiul  ro9»^* 
tlicy  cover  the   tomb   with   thenh  and  the  docx^ibixl  tluinkcd  those 

*  I6i4..  p.  .V:  IVrrc«,  anlviie,  «<c.,  p.  7:  B^uiguifiiftl,  Iimr.  4t  Veite&^Yh  ^'  f^  m^-: 
tkdUtiu  dt  CWrtt^K  MUm,^  tmL  pu  011.    Thcff«  ut  boiilfttit  «l  laMfiplioDi  «f  thi*  mn. 
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who  had  placed  them  there  :  "  Ah  !  my  friends,"  says  an  inscrip- 
tion at  Pompeii,  "may  the  gods  load  you  with  blessings;  you  also, 
passers  by,  who  have  stopped  for  a  moment  before  the  tomb  of 
Fabianus,  may  the  gods  protect  you  both  going  and  returning; 
and  may  you  bring  me  chaplets  and  flowers,  and  be  able  to  do  so 

for  many  years  to  come  !  "  ^ 

>  On'  the  day  after  the  funeral  the  relatives  and  friends  were 
invited  to  a  repast  called  the  funeral  feast.  When  the  deceased 
was  wealtliy,  scenic  games  and  a  holiday  to  the  people  {siUccrnium) 
were  given,  or  instead,  raw  meat  {visccratio)  was  distributed.'-  On 
the  ninth  day  a  banquc^t  brought  the  whole  family  again  together ; 
on  the  tentli  the  house  was  puritied,  because  the  presence  there  of 
death  liad  dc^filed  it,  and  it  was  swept  with  branches  of  vervain. 
Durmg   lliese  ten  days  none  of  the  relatives  could  be   cited  before 

a  court  of  justice.^ 

The  purification  of  the  house  ended  the  funeral  ceremonies, 
but  "the  pateiiuil  :\ranes  "  had  three  festivals  wliich  brouglit 
together  again  families:  in  March,  tin'  three  niglits  of  the  Lcmu^ 
ralia,  to  appease  the  Mancvs  wlioin  forgc^tfulness  miglit  irritate;  m 
Fcbruarv,  the  Parcntalia,  "the  day  of  the  dear  kindred,"  whicli 
Ovid  euHs  also  tln^  festival  of  the  Caristics^  and  in  the  summer, 
that  of  roses,  Rosalia,  which  were  then  scattered  around  the  tonib;^ 
On  this  (lav  all  th(^  relations  were  united  at  tlie  same  table,  sodas 
dapes,  in  order  that  the  festival  might  lead  to  forgc^tfulnc^ss  of 
qnarivls:  "This  is  tlie  time,"  says  the  poet,  "when  concord  takes 
pleasure  in  descending  among  us." 


^  liullvtin  de  I'lmt.arch.i^^v  \>^\\.}yVy\.  ^     ,     •         c 

2  I  ivv  viii  '^'  ■  xxxix.  4tJ;  xli.  i'-.  in  his  learned  paper  on  the  ^fonwn-7^fs  funcraires  of 
the  (^reeki  \l  V  "uuvaisson  lias  expressed  the  opinion  that,  as  regards  the  ancients,  the  deceased 
in  tlie  lower  recjions  had  also  funeral  repasts.  Aecordin-  to  him,  in  the  composition  ^iven 
on  pajre  2^^.  liacehus.  who  is  often  consi<lered  as  the  s.)vereiKn  of  the  empire  of  the  blest, 
comes  to  share  the  repa.si  of  two  inhabitants  of  the  eternal  abodes.  He  is  followed  by  his 
ordi.iarv  retinue,  made  up  of  Sileniis,  satyrs,  and  mnenads ;  a  youn^r  satyr  unties  his  sandals,  and 
the  g»Ki  is  about  takin-  his  ]>la(v  at  the  table  of  the  married  couple. 
'  Xorclla-  of  .lustinian,  llo,  §  5, 

*  Ori'lli  No  2,417:  ....  ^/?>*  ^«'*^  nofpintionis,  and  Ovid,  Fai^ti,  il.  017  et  soq. 
'  These'customs  still  exist  in  Thessalv  an<l  Mace.lonia.  Cf.  Ileuzey,  Mission,  p.  156;  A. 
Dumunt  /.  Ualhan,  p.  VA.  The  belief  in  a  sort  of  materialistic  life  in  the  grave  is  so  ro(^ed  in 
the  Greeks  of  luirope  an<l  Asia  that  it  has  penetrated  among  the  Osraanlis  of  Asia  Minor 
where  thev  carefullv  arrange  a  hole  in  the  grave  so  that  the  deceased  might  breathe  and 
continue  iii  commuidcutioo  with  the  world  of  the  living.     (Collignon,  Revue  des  Deur  Mondes, 
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As  for  tho  poor  man,  ho  dies  without  so  much  circumstance, 
just  as  lio  liad  lived,  and  his  corpse  expects  but  little.  Four  necro- 
l)h()ri  carry  it,  at  night-fall,  in  a  liired  coffin  and  throw  it,  <»utside 
the  city,  into  one  of  the  grave-pits,  puticidi^  which  served  as  common 
grave  and  wlu^re  it  would  ([uickly  rot.  It  was  on  a  disused  com- 
num  cemetery  that  Horace  places  Triapus,  the  trunk  of  a  fig  tree 
which  became  a  god.  ^*  There,"  says  he,  ^^was  the  burial-place 
of  the  wretched  populace,  of  Pantolahus  tlu^  hufpoon,  and  Xonnm- 
tanus  the  debauchee." '  Those  who  had  auv  luouey  left  for  their 
funerals  are  at  any  rate  cremattnl.  A  pyre  is  built  up  of  materials 
which  are  very  iutlaiinnable,  and  on  it  ;iiv  placed  th(^  corpses,  iu 
the  proportion  of  one  f(>male  corpse  to  ten  iiial(\  ^^It  was,"  says 
Macrobius,  ^"a  common  custom,  as  if,  on  account  of  the  fornKM* 
being  hotter  by  naliue  and  easily  consumed,  combustion  uiUbl  be 
accelerated."  ^ 

We  may  be  sure  tliat  at  such  wretched  funerals  there  was  no 
repast  for  the  ndatives  nor  hnliday  for  the  people.  No  oiu^  fore 
his  brcitst  iu  the  procession  of  the  2)oor,  nor  did  any  one  make  it 
a  matter  of  joy. 

The  rich  man  has,  of  course,  left  a  will,  and  wIk^u  lie  fdt 
deatli  ap})roac]iing  he  put  his  ring  on  the  linger  of  liis  \\v\\\'^  Vti 
jiater  fdmilids  I(>f/((ssf7^  it<i  jus  esfoj  said  the  hnv  of  th(-  Twelve 
Tables.  Every  citizi^n  was  free  to  grant  inheritance  in  favour  of 
any  other  citiz(Mi,  and  his  wish  was  absolutely  respected  il  it  was 
expressed  under  tlu^  form  of  a  testanu^nt.  Ancient  law  recognized 
two  sorts  of  testaments:  the  one  was  niad(\  like  adrogation,  before 
the  coiiiifid  curidta^  assembled  for  that  purpose  twice  a  year 
under  the  presidency  of  a  }>ontiff;  the  other  was  made  /// 
])i'oclncfK,  at  the  monu^it  when  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  ni-der 
of  battle  and  when  the  auspices  were  taken.  This  was  the  mili- 
tarv  testament. 

Usage  caused  a  very  simph^  form  to  prevail  :  the  testament 
by  mancipation.  The  testator  sold  in  some  manner  his  prop(Mly 
to    the    one   whom    he    made    his  heir,  famiUcc  emptor.      Once   more 

1  Jan.,  1880.)     Lately,  in  Dauphinv,  they  used  to  drink,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  *' to  the 
health  of  the  poor  departed  one." 

^ -S-af.,  I.  viii.  11. 

'^  Saturn.,  vii.  7. 

''  JSuetonius,  Tib.,  73;   Cal.  12:  Val.  .Maxim.  \'II.  viii.  .",,  e; :  VIII.  v. 
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appears  tln^  lihripem  with  his  balance  to  weigh  the  cost  of  pur- 
chase and  the  five  witnesses,  all  of  full  age,  who  represent  tlie 
five  effective  classes  of  the  lloman  people.  The  testator  pronounces 
certain  formulas  and  accomplishes  a  sort  of  juridical  pantomime 
with  the  eo-operation  of  two  citizens,  in  the  presence  of  the  wit- 
nesses, who  tlu^n  lunir  the  reading  of  the  testament,  sign  the  deed, 
and  put  their  seal  on  the  linen  thread  which  should  fasten  it.^ 

Under   the    Empire    matter's    were    made    simpler.     The    pnetor 
only    required    for    th(^    transfer    the    presentation    of   the    testament 
witli   the   seven  seals  attached,   as  if,   by  their  signatures,   th(>   wit- 
ne>s*>s  attested  that  tlu^  ancient  formalities  had  been  complied  Avith. 
The   written  deed   could    even  be   replactnl    by    a    verbal    decla- 
ration   of   last    wil?  and    tc^stanu^nt.    which,    in    the    Lower    Empire, 
must    be    made    before    the    magistrate    or  curia,   with   enrolnu^nt   on 
the    city   registers.     This    is    the    origin    of    an    authentic    testament. 
The  military  testament  was  also  rendiTcd  more  simple.     The  soldier 
(lying    on    the    battle-field    might    write,    even    with   his   own    blood, 
Uteris   rutihintllnis,    his   last   will    on    his   buckler   and    the   scabbard 
of    his    sword,    or  on  the   ground   with  the  ])oint  of  his  sword,   and 
this  testament,    even  if  unfinisluMl,   was  valid,   on   the   one   condition 
that   no  doubt   could  exist  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  testator.- 

The  testamentary  formula  was  imperative,  as  if  to  preserve 
the  character  of  a  law  emanating  from  th(^  people:  Tlllus  mihi 
heres  esto,  ^^  Let  Titius  be  my  heir."  Then  followed  the  clauses  in 
favour  of  the  second  heritors  and  l(\gatees.  The  practice  of  leaving 
by  will  sonu'thing  to  one's  friends,  (^ven  to  the  prince,  became 
general  under  the  Empiric  This  souv(^nir  of  the  deceased  was  a 
mark  of  esteem  or  -ratitud(^  which  ilattenMl  the  receiver:  Cicero 
boasted  of  having  in  this  way  received  20,000,000  sesterces. 
Sometimes  tlu^  p(M)ple  was  tlu^  heir  of  great  pcTsonages :  Julius 
Cffisar  be((ueathed  his  gardens  at  Eome  to  the  public  and  300 
sesterces  to  each  citizen. 

On    the    first   line  of  the  will   was  written   in   large  letters  the 
name  of  the  testator,  on  the  second  that  of  the  heir.     -When  the 

^  o!i"'vi  "l  U.^i  Digest,  xxix.  1 ,  35.  The  la.t  text  is  from  Paulus,  and  consequently  of 
the  I^.inn'inK^  of  the  thiixi  century,  but  the  Imtitutcs  cite  (ii.  11,  proa.n.)  a  rescript  of  Irajan 
on  this  question. 
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old  man  opens  liis  ^^-ill  before  you,"  says  Tiresias  in  Horace  to 
Ulysses,  "decliuo  reading  it,  but  yet  look  sharp  and  catch  sight 
of  the  second  lino  of  the  first  page." 

The  principal  heir  had  the  charge  of  continuing  the  worship 
of  the  dead,  of  honouring  his  domestic  gods,  and  of  making  the 
same  sacrifices:  liercdltas  cum  saeris.  This  was  often  a  heavy 
and  costly  burden.  Fortunate  the  man  to  v.hom  an  heritage  falls 
without  the  duty  of  sacrifices:  he  will  have  only  to  shed  some 
tears,  to  praise '  the  deceased  before  the  Eostra  and  to  erect  a 
sepulchre.  Hence  the  inscriptions :  ex  tcstamenh  posuit,  or  de  suo 
posuit,  which  is  so  often  met  with  on  many  tombs. 

Those  incapable  of  making  a  will  were  persons  under  the 
pow(>r  of  another,  those  under  age,  bniaties,  spendthrifts  iucapablo 
of  managing  their  own  affairs,  Latini  Juniani,  the  civilly  dead,  and 
the  banished.  The  will  of  a  Eoman  who  died  a  prisoner  to  the 
enemy  was  valid,  the  testator  being  regarded  as  no  longer  existing 
when  he  had  begun  his  captivity.  Finally  Hadrian  decided  that 
public  slaves  could  will  away  the  half  of  their  stock  of  money, 
and  women  the  whole  of  their  fortune,  when  they  had  obtained 
the  authorization  of  their  guardian;  we  have  seen  how  little  this 
condition  was  a  restraint  on  them.  Praetorian  law.  reducing  this 
formality  still  more,  declared  valid  the  will  of  a  woman  Avho  had 
no  authorization :  all  the  heritors  by  the  civil  law  were  put  aside 
with  the  exception  of  the  patron. 

The  fragments  which  we  still  possess  of  the  will  of  Dasumius, 
a  consular  of  Trajan's  time,  will  help  us  to  understand  this  last 
piece  of  procedure  in  the  life  of  the  Eomans. 

Dasumius  appoints  first  as  the  inheritor  of  one-twelfth  and  on 
condition  that  he  will  take  his  name,  one  of  his  friends,  amicus 
ramsimus.  This  friend  will  be  obliged,  in  the  hundred  days 
allowed,  to  accept  or  reject  the  inheritance,  which,  in  default,  will 
pass  to  the  testator's  aiint,  a  woman  pientis-iima,  and  in  case  of 
her  default  to  the  young  daughter  of  Servianus.  This  Servianus 
was  one  of  the  greatest  personages  of  the  Empire ;  Dasumius  gives 
him  the  reversion  of  the  succession,  and  in  case  he  should  not 
accept  it,  substitutes  concurrently  for  him  several  persons,  among 
whom  are  four  women,  one  of  whom  is  his  kinswoman  and  the 
other    his   nurse."    The   heii-s   being    appointed,    Dasumius    charges 


Cinerary  Urn  of  an  Imperial  Slave.     (Piranesi,  Vast,  ii.  p.  99.) 
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thorn  to  remit  ii  pound  weight  of  gold  to  some  of  his  friends,  who 
are  all  in  the  front  rank  of  Roman  society,  among  others  to  Pliny, 
to  Tacitus  ;  the  emperor  himself  is  put  down  for  a  legacy.  Lastly, 
he  gives  a  large  sum  to  a  commission  of  architects  and  juriscon- 
sults for  the  execution,  at  Cordova,  his  native  place,  of  monuments 
which  shall  bear  his  name. 

After  gifts  to  his  family,  friends,  for  political  or  social  con- 
siderations, and  his  native  city,  Dasumius  thinks  of  his  slaves  and 
nurse.  He  has  already  named  the  last  his  heir,  but  only  in  default 
of  heirs  named  before  her,  and  whose  acceptance  will  probably 
render  her  nomination  invalid ;  so  to  make  sure  that  she  shall 
not  be  in  want  in  her  old  age,  he  leaves  her  a  small  farm  half- 
way up  the  hill,  with  the  household  furniture,  the  slaves  to  culti- 
vate the  earth,  and  two  others  who  can  iish  in  the  river  or  the 
neighbouring  lake. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  slaves  who  will  be  emancipated  with 
their  children,  on  condition  of  their  rendering  their  accounts, 
rationibus  reddltls^  as  a  proof  that  they  had  a  certain  manage- 
ment of  funds.  Tn  order  that,  on  quitting  servitude,  they 
may  not  fall  into  penury,  the  testator  bequeaths  to  each  1,000 
denarii,  and  puts  a  charge  on  the  succession  of  paying,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  rights  of  enfranchisement,  that  is  to  say,  the  impost 
of  tli(>  tw(nitieth,  then  to  form  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  will 
provide  clothes  to  his  frcMMlmcn  as  long  as  they  live.^ 

Dasumius  possessed  near  Kume  an  estate  worth  6,000,000 
sesterces.  He  determined  that  his  tomb  should  be  erected  there 
and  that  the  rental  of  this  property  should  be  applied  to  the 
su})port  of  his  frccdnien  and  their  posterity.  He  had  previously 
given  them  clothinic.  now  he  offers  them  and  their  children 
board  also.  lie  even  opens  his  tomb  to  them :  all  whom  he 
emancipated  will  as  they  die  repose  near  him,  one  only  excepted, 
who  had  shown  ingratitude  and  was  excluded  from  all  share  of 
the  estate.'^  This  provident  solicitude  for  the  nurse,  those  set  free, 
and  the  slaves,  ot  which  we  shall  have  otln^r  proofs,  shows  how 
needtul    it    is    tu    guard   against    statements   in    verse  and  prose   about 


'    TriiiKili  lii  1  also  Itt'qut'iiths  to  one  of  hia  slaves  some  landed  property,  with  liberty  for  his 
confi/hmialis,  to  another  a  l»l<>rk  of  hnusrs.  i/}s-i//a.  and  a  fiirni>ht"(i  led.      (Pftron..  S//ff/r.,  71.) 
'  \\ilinaiuis,  ."{14. 
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this    Eonuin    society,   in   which  the   slave    really    iormed   part  of  the 
family,  and  where  the  client  was  the  expected   guest  of  the  patron. 
The   ability    of    disposing   property,  absolute^  at   its  ori-in,  but 
n^strained  later'  on,  when  there  were  natural  heirs,  to  three-quarters 
of  the  estate,'   was  very  great:    the  ability  to  receive   was   not   so. 
The  restrictions  imposed  by  tlie  laws  Jidia  and  Pajna  Poppwa,  and 
the  practice  of  appointing  heirs  in  default,   favoured,    for  those  who 
fulfilled    the    conditions    recpdred    by    the    laws    relating   to   chiMlrss 
heirs,   an    industry    which  has    justly   exercised   ilu^    warm    imagina- 
tions of  the  satirists. 

No    one   was  indeed  more  surrounded  with  care,   more    nuwed 
up,   than    a    gouty  or  consumptivi^  bachelor.      There  are  even  those 
whom    one    pensions,    expecting    that    one    day    they    will    rc>tum    it 
all,  interest  and  capital,  at  twcmty  per  cent.,  with  a  good  legacy  to 
boot.       Martial    speaks    of    one    of    these    fortunate    bachcdors    who 
possessed  a  rental    of   0,000  sesterces.'-'      But   cunning   outwits   cun- 
ning :    some  who  have  property  to  leave   know  also  how  to  impose 
upon   their   heirs   in   expectancy.^      They    frequently    changed    their 
wills,  every  time  receiving  new  presents;*  they  feigned  infirmities, 
dangerous   illnesses.      Nero  was   taken    ui    by  om^  of  these  devices 
agahist    impatient   heirs.       lie    desired    the    fortune    of  Yindex,   and 
without   further  ceremony    he    would  have    taken   it   along   with  the 
head    of    the    future    avenger    of    Kome,    had    not    Vuidox    turned 
the    tables     by    the    aid    of    drugs     by     which    he    made    hinxsolf 
pale.      The    terrible    fortune-hunter    dul    not    believe    that    this    time 
there    was     occasion    to    hasten    death    which    seemed    coming     <.t 

itself.-' 

'This  pursuit  of  testaments  and  these  tricks  to  put  the  i)nr- 
suers  off  the  scent  would  have  served  simply  for  comcMlies,  hud 
not  celibacy,  that  social  egotism,  owing  to  the  court  paid  \o  it,  been 
arrayed  in  seductive  colours.  ''What  need  have  1  of  eliildivn  y^' 
says  an  old  fellow  in  Tlautus.  "I  live  well,  happily,  peacefully, 
doing    just    as    I    please       I    shall    divid.-    my     frntune    aiimng     my 


^  See  above,  p.  246,  note. 
'"■  Martial,  Epi(jr.,  ix.  U). 
^  IMinv,  EpUt.,  viii.  18. 
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'  Martial,  ihid.,  v.  :':•.>. 

'  Plinv,  //jV.  "'it..  XX.  .")7 


friends:    they  show  all  sorts  of  little  attentions  to  me,  come  to  see 
what   I   do,   what  1  desire."  ' 

Yet,  considered  in  itself  and  in  its  usual  results,  this  right 
^\hich  gives  the  father  the  means  of  reserving  his  fortune  for  the 
most  deserving  of  his  children,  his  friends,  or  fellow  citizens,  would 
seem  to  be  the  necessary  sanction  of  the  paternal  authority,  if 
only  the  lattt^r  be  protected  from  undue  influence.  The  abuses 
have  natuially  been  made  the  most  of,  and  we  see  them  only,  so 
that  they  conceal  from  us  the  good  done  by  this  testamentary 
legislation,  which  kept  up  discipline  in  families  and  permitted  the 
testator  to  keep  in  nund  that  he  was  not  a  father  only  but  also  a 
citizen.  We  shall  see  in  the  following  chai)ter  how  many  dona- 
tions were  made  to  cities  or  to  men  who  had  done  honour  to 
their  country.  The  French  law  of  equal  division  auKmgst  the 
children  has  polluted  the  source  of  noble  and  patriotic  acts  of 
liberality.  We  have  intended  in  this  way  to  make  the  family 
strong  and  have  only  weakened  it.  By  the  opposite  system,  Home 
liad  powerfully  supported  it. 

When  no  will  existed,  the  succession  was  divided  according 
to  an  order  of  heredity  established  by  law.  In  ancient  law  there 
came  first  the  man's  owm  heirs  [ml  hemle.s),  that  is  to  say,  the 
legitimate  or  adopted  children  of  the  deceasc^d,  the  wife  in  mauu, 
and  th(^  descendants  of  children  pre-deceased ;  in  default  of  such, 
the  nearest  agnate,  that  is  to  say,  the  brother  and  the  sister; 
failing  them,  the  (/ens. 

Thus,  on  th(^  one  hand,  tlu^  law  excluded  from  the  paternal 
succession  emancipated  sons,  and  those  who,  having  obtained  the 
frcHMlom  of  the  city  at  the  same  time  as  thcnr  father,  were  not 
under  his  power;  on  the  other,  it  did  not  grant  to  the  mother 
and  children  any  right  co  reciprocal  succession.  By  the  sule 
of  this  rigorous  system  of  civil  law,  pnetorian  law  created  a 
new  one,  which  Trajan  stated  in  precise  terms.'  First  came  the 
children,  even  if  emancipated;  then  persons  named  by  the  law; 
in  the  third  plaeiN  the  co(//i(ff/\  or  natui'al  relatives,  as  far  as  the 
sixth    degree,   and,    in    certain    cases,   to    the    seventh.     Each    degree 


'  Miles  (/for.,  707  et  f^fif/. 
^  Pliny,  Pan^  87  35>.  ' 
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came  in  its  turn,  in  default  of  tliosc  pivcoding,  and  all  the  co,,nafl 
of  the  same  decree  shartnl  per  head.  After  the  vnynatl  the  prietor 
summoned  the  surviviu-  husband  ..r  ^^•ife.  Ila.lrian  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  ameliorated  still  further  this  legislation  in  the  direction 
of  natural  heredity:  the  right  of  the  mother  was  o,dv  surpassed 
by  that  of  the  proper  lieii-s ;  she  took  her  place  with  the  sisters 
by  the  father's  side,  and  the  children  were  called  to  the  succession 

of  their  mother.' 

When  neither  testamentary  nor  legal  heii  was  found,  the  suc- 
cession was  declared  vacant  and  fell  to  the  public  treasury.  The 
people  were  still  the  heir,  by  the  title  of  "common  father,"-^  to 
successions  which  the  laws  relating  to  childless  h.irs  took  away 
from  celibates  and  the  nrhi,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  did  not  at 
all  possess  the  status  of  father. 

IV._.TiiE  Master  and  the  Slave;  the  Patronus  and  the  Freedman. 

nomor  exhibits,  in  the  pahice  of  Ulysses,  twelve  womeu  em- 
ployed night  and  day  in  grinding  the  corn  for  the  house,  i.e.,  for 
two  hundred  persons^  perhaps.  Tliere  now  exist  flour  mills  in  which 
twentv-four  workmen  can  grind  every  day  by  machinery  as  much 
corn  as  will  furnish  bread  tor  100,000  men.  Tn  nncient  societies 
an  enormous  amount  of  manual  labour  was  required  to  supply  the 
simplest  wants  of  life:  so  that  slavery  was  then  a  necessity,  as, 
for  other  reasons,  it  seemed  to  be  so  long  a  time  in  nur  inter- 
tropical colonies. 

In  the  Eoman  Empire  one  was  bom  or  became  a  slave ;  slavery 
was  kept  up  by  birth,  conuuerce,  and  war.  Anciently  the  creditor 
sold  the  insolvent  debtor;  magistrates,  the  citizen  who  refused 
military  service,  and  the  father,  his  own  son.  The  sources  of 
slavery  became  less  abundant  as  manners  became  milder,  but  with- 
out entirely  disappearing  :  we  must  come  as  low  down  as  the  time 
of  CViracalla  and  Diocletian  to  find  rescripts  wliich  protect  the  child 
and    the    insolvent    debtor    against    servitude    inipostMl   bv    the    father 


'  The  decern  personce,  i.e.,  the  father,  mother,  son,  daucrliter,  trran.lfather,  p-randmotlu'r, 
grandson,  jTrand-dau-hter,  brother  an.l  sister,  were  at  that  time  exempt  from  the  tax  of  the 
twentieth.      (  Collat.  lef/.  .*/ox.  et  Horn.,  XX.  ix.) 

"  Tac,  .1.'/;?.,  i'i.  "iS. 
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and  the  creditor.'  'V\\v  emperors  tritnl  t(»  dry  up  another  source, 
viz.,  piracy,  by  an  eflicient  [>olice.  Hadrian  closed  the  enja^luUi,  in 
which  a  number  of  freenum  were  kept  as  shives,  and  Trajan 
acknowlcMlged  a  perpetual  right  in  children  exposed  or  stolen  of 
claiming  their  original  condition  of  free  birth.  Lastly,  by  an  inter- 
pretation favourable  to 
libertv,  Hadrian  and  the 
jurisconsults  admit  that 
if  the  slav(^- mother  had 
been  free  for  any  period 
during  her  pregnancy  her 
son  should  be  born  free. 

According  to  the  rig- 
our of  primitive    law,   the 

slave     belonged     to      his 

master    as    a    chattel ;    he 

had    no    will   of  his  own ; 

he  was  not  a  person,  and 

consequently       the       pro- 
tection   of    civil    law    did 

not    extend   to   him.      He 

di<l  not  contract  marriage; 

his    union     was     a     mere 

])hysical  fact,  contuhernhim, 

and  his  infants  '^were   an 

increase"   to    the  master's 

benefit.     However,  at  ihv 

Saturnalia,    he    enjoyed    a 

siiort  space   of  liberty  ;  at 

the  Compitalia,  he  offered 


Slave  Child  (Villa  liorghese.) 


sacrifices  the  same   as  the    free-born  ;    Minerva    shielded    his  labour, 
and  rcliiJ^ion  protected  his  tomb. 

But  absolute  h)gic  yielded  little  by  little  to  humanity,  and  the 
cMupcTors,  without  evon'^  touching  the  prin(^iple  of  slavery,  which 
was  one  of  th(^  bases  of  ancient  society,  progressively  softened  its 
rio-our.     "In    civil    law,"    said    Illpian,    "the    slave  is   nothing;    in 


'  Code,  vii.  16,  1,  and  iv.  10.  \'l  (anno  204). 
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natural  law,  all  men  arc  equal." '  It  was  impossible  but  liiul  this 
philosophic  teachiug,  professed  by  the  juriscousults,  should  pene- 
trate here  and  there  into  the  laws,  when  equity  entered  int..  every 
part  of  it  and  the  wcll-uuderstood  interest  of  the  master  counselled 
him  to  show  kindness  towards  his  slaves.'^  Cato  has  no  great 
renown  for  mil.luess,  yet  he  allowed  his  wife  to  give  tin-  breast 
to  the  children  of  their  slaves,  in  ord.r  that  with  hrr  nulk  lliey 
mi.'ht  receive  some  of  her  affection  for  h.r  own  son.' 


Minerva  overlooking  Slaves  at   Work.* 

The  Pctronian  law,  which  perhaps  dates  from  Augustus,  several 
senatus-eonsulta,  and  a  rescript  of  Hadrian,  prohibited  the  master 
from  delivering  up  his  slaves  or  selling  them  to  fight  in  the  arena, 
without  some  legitimate  cause  verified  by  [.ublic  authority,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  nullified  clauses  in  wills  which  contained  this 
proviso :   ut  cum  hestiis  pugnarent!" 

The  incurable  slave  was  thrown  into  the  streets.  Claudius 
decided  that  if  a   master   abandoned  a   slave  suffering  from   serious 

'  Digest,  1.  17,  32.  ..,,,■ 

■'  See  the  care  that  Columella  took  of  his,  even  of  those  who.,,  ,1  wa«  ne..d  u  to  clm.n  up. 
lu  his  house  every  slave  woman  who  ha.l  had  three  children  was  set  free  from  lahour,  atul  she 
who  had  more  was  emancipated.     (/>e  Re  rust.,  i.  7-8.) 

^  Plutarch,  Cato,  L>0. 

*  Bas-relief  found  at  Capua,  bearin-  an  inscription  commemorative  of  the  construction  or 
restoration  of  the  theatre  of  that  city.  Cf.  Oulil  und  Kont>r,  7)a..  Lehen  der  dn.ch.n  un.1 
liiimi'v,  p.  t)S."). 

'  Diaest,  XVIII.  i.  42. 
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infirmities,  the  latter  should  he  free;  that  if  the  master  killed  liim 
he  should  be  indicted  for  murder.  Antoninus,  plainly  defining  the 
punishment,  punished  him  as  though  ho  had  slain  another's  slave.' 
Now  this  penalty  was,  for  the  honefifiorc.%  banishment ;  for  the 
humiUores,  death.'  Ho  even  decided  that  if  slaves  who  had  fled 
lu  temples  or  to  the  statue  of  an  emperor  shall  appear  to  the 
magistrates  to  have  been  cruelly  treated,  the  master  should  be 
coinpclled  to  sell  tliem.'  Hadrian  had  already  taken  away,  in  the 
most  serious  cases,  the  right  of  the  master  to  cause  his  slave's 
deatli  ;  donu>stic  justice  subordinntod  to  public  justice  could  only 
carry  out  a  capital  sentence  after  a  magistrate's  decision.' 

"We  sec  then  how  tliat   under  the  Empire,   and  chiefly    by  the 
Antonines,    the   slave   was   protected    against   extreme   violence;    so 
was  he  also  against  bad  treatment  and  even  as  regards  his  honour. 
He  was  allowed  to  lodge  a  complaint  against  his  master  for  cruelty, 
deprivation  of  food,  attempts  on  modesty.''      Hadrian   condemned  to 
five   years'   banishment    a    matron    who,    for    very    slight    reast.ns, 
misused  her  slaves.      In  fact,   they  came  to  be  regarded  as  almost 
a   family:    the  right  of   contracting  a  legitimate  marriage  was  not 
granted,  but  the  natural  parentage  which  resulted  from  the  union 
was   taken  into  consideration,   after   the  emancipation,   to  constitute 
a  new  civil  obligation  to  marriage.     Some  regard  was  paid  to  their 
feelings  and  affections.      At  sales  separation  was  interdicted  of  the 
father  from  the  son,   the  husband  from  his  wife,   the  brother  fro.n 
his   brother,    and   the   reason   that  Ulpian  gives  for  this  is  implied 
in    the    word,   pietas,    which    contains   the    idea   of   religious   justice 
and   hunianity.«      Later   on    a   constitution   ordered   that    the    slave 
attached  to  farm  labour  and  inscribed  on  the   registers  of  the   land 
tax   could  not  be  separated  from   the  estate.'      The  law  intervened 

'  Imt.,  i.  8,  §  2.     See  vol.  iv.  p.  405.  if. 

•^  Diaest,  xlviii.  8,  5,  §  5.  Constantine,  more  indulgent  in  the  masters  favour,  required  for 
the  pronunciation  of  the  sentence  that  the  slave  should  have  been  killed  at  a  stroke,  wluch 
ullowe<l  him  in  many  instances  to  escape  Antonmus's  penalty.     (.Code,  ix.  14.) 

'  Gains,  i.  53. 

*  See  above,  p.  100.  ^       .    •      o  v,'^ft>ri,, 

-  Ke«.rip.s  of  Antoninus  (in  the  Kr'U  '■  0,  2)  and  of  Septimius  Severus:  ....  l"r/e,lo 
Urhi  ilntum  eft  ut  mancivia  tventur  ne  prustituantur  {tblit.,  12,  Si.  •  ■       ,•  „ 

«  Di,je>t  X.,.  1,  .-Sr.,  and  xxxiii.  7,  12,  §  7:  ...  .  ^'e,ue  duram  separntu,u.m  ,njur,ru.e 
^e,1en,hi  est.     Cf.  Paul,,.,  M<l..  x.,i.  1 ,  :«> ;  Scaivola,  ihid.,  xxxii.  41 ,  §  2 :  p,etat,.  ,„t,nt,. 

'  Valentinian  an,l  Valens,  in  the  Code,  xi.  47,  7.  [He  was  u,  fae.  u,ade  a  se,f,  as  the 
Rusnian  pcnsinit  wns  till  lately.—  /v/.j 
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even  l)et\veen  him  and  his  master  to  prevent  the  latter  from  com- 
pelliug  the  slave  to  do  work  which  was  degradhijj:  to  him  ;  tor 
example,  to  make  a  handicraftsman  of  a  literary  man,  or  a  porter  of 
a  musician.  Cato  would  have  felt  indignant  at  this  intermcchlliii- 
uf  the  magistrate  with  domestic  discipline,  and  the  intractable 
conservative  would  have  been  right,  for  it  was  nothing  less  than 
a  revolution  which  was  bcgiuuiug  to  takr  place.  Humanity  was 
then  making  one  of  its  great  social  starting  points.  iu  fact  these 
laws  had  not  been  ado^.tcd  from  th(^  iiitluc^nce  of  the  fortunate  wise 


An  Educated  Slave  cukulatiDg  before  his  Master.     (Sarcophagus  in  tlie  Capitol, 

Musee  Capit.,  iv.  pi.  xx.) 

guesses  of  philosophers  who  were  in  advance  of  their  time;  tlu^v 
were  imposed  by  manners,  and  these  new  manners  were  the  result 
of  new^  modes  of  thought,  feeling,  and  liviug  which  had  laid  hold 
on  men  in  that  immense  Empire.  Juvenal,  who  is  so  stern  towards 
the  noble  and  the  rich  and  full  of  uiildness  towards  the  slave, 
^^  whose  body  is  made  of  the  same  clay  as  ours,''  was  hlled  witli 
rage  against  the  master  ^' who  is  delighted  to  hear  th(^  crackling 
sound    of    the    thong:     a    music    sweeter   to    him    than    the   >oiig    of 

"the  Sirens."^ 

Consequently    the    slave    ceased    to  be  a   chattel ;    he  became^   a 

^  Sat.  iv.,  initio. 


person.  By  those  evangelical  aunounccMuents  of  equality  befon^  Ood, 
diristianity,  which  is  drawing  near,  will  introduce  more  uiildness 
still  into  the  relations  of  uiasters  and  slaves;  for  the  legal  condition 
of  the  latter  it   Mill    not  affect  more  than  the   Antonines   did. 

The   Emi»ire   was   rewarded   for   this  solicitude:     there  was    not 
a  single  servile  war,  and  liepublican  llouu^  had  four.^ 

As  regards   third  parties,   the   slave  remained  his  master's  tool. 
All    harm    done    to   him    was    damage    done    tln^    master,    and    the 
latter  souglit    reparation  by   special  actions.     Thus  the  A(iuilian  law 
gave   the    mast(>r   whose  slave  liad  bcnni  slaiu  the  right    of    dimiand- 
ing  fr.un   the   perpetrator  of  the   munhn-  the   highest  value  that  tln^ 
victii!!    iiad    had    during    the    last    year;    an    indemnity    was    also 
granted    in    the    cas(^    of    simple    wmmding.       ^'The    pnetor,"    says 
Ulpian,    ^' ought    to    punish  an   injury  done  to  a  slave."     Doubtless, 
it  was  the  property  of  the  master  which  the  law  protected  in  the 
slave,   yet,   without  effacing   from    him    the    marks   of   servitude,    it 
obliged    tlie    master  and  the  rest   of   free    men  to  recognize  in  him 
by  degrees  the  nature  of  a  man. 

He  was  unable  to  hold  property  of  his  own,  all  that  he  gained 
was  for  his  master's  profit :     that  was  the  rule.     But  this  rule  was 
by  degi-ees  in  practice  modified.      As  a  gi'eat  part  of  tlu^  industrial 
pi)pulation    was    in    servitude,    the    masters    deemed    it    useful    to 
interest   the    slave   in   the    profits   of   the   business   by   leaving   him 
the  free  disposition   of   a    stock   of  money,   which  then  became  the 
capital  intended  to  sustain  his  work.     In  right,  this  also  belonged 
to  tlu^  master  ;  but,  in  fact,  he  rarely  took  it.     He  even  found  his 
advantage   in    promising   the   slave   his   liberty   at    the    time    when 
the  latter  should  bring  a  certain  sum,  the  sum  total  of  his  savings, 
and  the  law  gave  tlu^  decision  that  in  the  absence  of  any  expressed 
condition    the    gift    of    liberty   should   carry  with  it  the  gift  of  the 
piivate  savings.     Thus  was  brought  about  a  situation  which  would 
have  seemed  passing  strange  to  an  old  E(^man  :    the  master  kept  a 
regular  account   with  his  own  slaves,  and   while  the   mdural  obliga- 
tions   created    by    this    condition    of   affairs   were   not   protected    by 
actlom^  a  civil  security  could  be  attached  to  it. 

In    order    to    employ    a   peculium^    there    was   need    to    contract 

'  See  in  vol.  ii.  the  two  servil.'  wars  in  Sicily,  tliat  of  the  gladiators  in  Italy,  and  the 
piratical  war. 
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active  or  passive  ohUgatiom^  and  the  stave  had  neither  the  riglit  of 
hiiiding  himself  personally  nor  of  binding  his  master.  The  prtctor 
secured  the  new  condition  of  the  slave  by  creating  the  action  dc 
peciilio,  by  the  aid  of  which  tliird  parties  might  procure  payment 
from  the  master  to  the  amount  of  the  peculiiun.  In  this  case  the 
slave  seemed  to  be  acting  in  his  name ;  but  when  he  was  the 
mandatory  of  his  master,  the  latter  was  obligeil  The  slave  put  in 
charge  of  a  business  or  a  maritime  expedition  hound  his  master  for 
all  the  acts  which  he  performed  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions. 
Lastly,  if  the  master  had  not  authorized  the  negotiation  or  the 
industrial  undertaking  of  his  slave,  he  could  at  least  be  sued  to 
the  amount  of  what  had  turned  to  his  profit.  The  State  recog- 
nized in  public  slaves,  who  were  very  numerous  and  in  a  very 
easy  condition,  the  right  of  willing  away  the  half  of  their  pccu- 
limiy  and  the  Younger  I'liny  allowed  his  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
in  fa\our  of  a  slave  companion.  No  doubt  many  masters  had 
done  as  he  did  and  even  l)ett(n',  by  not  requiring  that  the  pccu- 
Hum  should  remain  in  the  famibj^  where  the  master  could  always 
legally  appropriate  it. 

A  rescript  of  Caracalla  runs  thus:  ^'The  slave  who  has  been 
presented  with  freedom  must  render  an  account  of  his  manage- 
ment." If  it  was  needful  to  make  a  general  law  on  this  subjc^ct, 
it  was  because  many  slaves  were  intrusted  by  their  masters  with 
the  conduct  of  industrial  or  commercial  affairs.^  History  shows,  in 
fact,  a  number  of  persons,  of  servile  condition,  confidential  advisers 
of  their  masters  in  rich  families,  employes  of  governors  in  the 
offices  of  the  provincial  administration,  even  of  the  emperor  in  tlie 
innumerable  offieia  of  tlie  i)alace,''^  and  some  enjoying  large  credit 
or  making  a  display  enough  to  cause  envy  even  in  the  noblest 
of  the  patricians.  Thus  a  slave  belonging  to'  Tiberius,  treasurer 
at   Lyons    to    the    imperial   treasury,   made   the    journey    from    Rome 


^  .  .  .  .  Nisi  pi-im  administratvninm  rationes  reddiderit  quaf,  quum  in  scrvitute  esset, 
ffessi^ttet  {I)i(/€st,  xl.  12,  34). 

=*  Tlie  Digest  (xlix.  14,  30  and  40,  7)  frequently  mentions  actores,  slave  administrators  of 
properties  lapsed  to  the  treasury,  and  prohibits  procurators  from  alienatinj^  them  by  sale  or 
niainiraission  without  the  consent  of  the  prince,  because  the  treasury  has  need  of  slaves  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  management  of  estates.  The  researches  made  recently  in  an 
ancient  cemetery  in  Cartjiaure  have  proved  that  the  olKces  of  the  proconsulate  were  filled 
with  slaves  and  freedmen  who  lived  and  died  there. 


Sepulchral  Cippus  of  a  Freedman.     (See  p.  303,  n.  2.) 
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with  the  escort  of  a  priuce,  a  physician,  three  secretaries,  an  agent, 
a  treasurer,  a  valet  de  chanibre^  two  cooks,  two  book-keepers,  and 
two  lackeys.  At  Pompeii,  another  acts  as  a  banker,  and  on  the 
receipts  given  in  the  name  of  the  duumvirs  he  puts  his  seal  by 
the  side  of  that  of  the  city  magistrates.^ 

All  this  did  not  however  secure  the  slave  the  right  to  his 
own  person  and  property,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  it;  and  if, 
even  under  tlu^  Antonines,  he  kei)t  his  character  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  labour,  iie  was  no  longer  treat(^d  as  a  thing  which  may 
be  thrown  away  or  broken  at  will;  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  a 
human  personality.  Marcus  Aurc^ius  gave  him  also  the  right  of 
prosecuting  his  master,  if  the  latter  refused  to  grant  a  freedom  of 
which  hi'  had  received  the  price,  which  he  ought  to  have  promised 
at    the   time   of   purchase,  or   which   a    testator   had   put    under   his 

charge.^ 

As  a  brilliant  symbol  of  the  protection  accorded  by  the  Empire 
to  the  most  wretched,  the  empc^ror's  statue  was  an  inviolable 
asylum  for  the  suppliant  slave  who  came  and  embraced  its  knees. 

The  more  recent  legislation  showed  itself  still  milder  for  the 
slave;  it  protected  him  against  violence  and  allowed  him  to 
increase  his  peculium ;  it  acknowledged  his  right  to  appeal  against 
injustice,  and  it  had  dried  up  some  of  the  sources  of  servitude; 
but  it  did  not  open  up  a  broader  road  to  liberty.  Of  the  two 
laws  which  till  Justinian's  time  regulated  the  affranchisements, 
one  of  them,  the  lex  Junta  Norbana,  had  created  a  sort  of  half- 
servitude  which  facilitated  an  escape  from  slavii-y,  though  making 
the  com])li'te  acquisition  of  lilx^rty  more  rare  ;  ='  the  other,  the  lex 
jEUu  Senlia,  limited  the  number  of  those  affranchised  by  will. 
The  imposition  of  the  twciitic^th  on  affranchisements  stayed  tlie 
good  will  of  a  master,  who  saw  himself  forced  to  make  a  double 
sacritice,  since  he  luid  to  make  a  payment  into  the  treasury  and 
at   the   same   time   to    -ive    liberty    to  his  slaves.      Finally,   a   council 


'  Tiiblt'ts  found  in  1^75.  {Le  Taculete  cerate  di  Pompei,  by  d»'  Potra.) 
M)n  tlu'  w1h>1.-  qiu'sticn  of  nlavery  see  M.  Walton's  book.  The  print  ^iven  at  p.  m 
repivsents  a  monument  erected  to  Aniemptus,  a  freednian  of  the  empress  Livia  :  ./«>./>  Auy(n^Uv.) 
/(ibertus).  We  ^ive  one  of  the  sides  and  the  reverse  of  the  monument  as  well  as  the  bas-relief 
which  decorates  the  principal  face,  a  scent>  in  which  the  ancients  saw  a  picture  of  future 
lia].piness.  (Musi'e  du  Louvre,  Friihner,  op.  cif..  No.  373,  pp.  342  ef  seq.) 
'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  7;U,  n.  2  and  3  ;  p.  7r»,  n.  2  and  3 :  and  vol.  iv.  p.  237. 
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ooiniKiiMMl  At  Romo  of  fivo  acnators  uikI  five  kuighU^  in  the  pro- 
vince* of  fiYv  njcuiHfratow.  all  Hoinan  citizon.s  liad  to  <»xamino  into 
the  TCtt^us  fur  ihv  oinauLi|Kition ;  so  that  tli«'  ni;u4((!r  coulil  by  tlio 
act  of  setting  firoo  tlofNTivc  him^^lf  of  Boine  pro]icrty;  but  there 
refiiained  in  the  ci%*il  |»ovriT,  rf!prr,s4r«tixl  h)'  the  omincil.  thv  rii^ht 
of  d4>eidin|;»  whether  tlK»  new  eitixon  was  worthy  uf  Ihr  frriMlom 
of  the  city.'  In  spite  of  these  obst^iele^f  many  fm^^linen  who 
h»d  «-?»ca^»id  fr<»m  iK»rvitude  attained  richer,  but  not  honours/ 
Ihcitus  i^mnrksii  with  bittemcBS  that  the  Germans  had  known 
h4»w  to  keep  in  an  inferior  eomlilion  thofto  parvenus  who,  at 
Hume,  eclipsed  the  oUlest  familic*  with  their  iuHulting  luxury,  ur, 
like  Narcissus  and  Pallus,  took  advantage  of  their  nuister's  vicos 
to  govern  tlie  Empire.' 

The  (roedman,  became,  aeeonling  to  cirennivtanof^,  a  riVtr^, 
without  however  |Ki«K*j»iug  all  the  rights  of  the  IComan  by  de«H?nt; 
a  JttMMtt  Latin^  which  enabled  him  to  live  as  free,  but  to  die  a 
slave,  since  the  suooossion  went  to  the  patron  as  the  fxeculitim  iVuX 
to  the  nuibter^*  pcreyrmu^  dalilicuM^  who  was  prohibite<l  fiXHU 
iipproiicliing  ItoBMb  But  eometimcs  oven  the  last  traces  of  his 
former  couilition  were  effaced,  so  that  he  eould  enjoy  all  tlio 
rights  of  citizens  and  reaeh  honours  intenlieted  to  the  frec^lman. 
Ca»sar  and  Augustus,  wlio  eix-ated  scmie  jKitriciauSj  created  also 
49uiue  iugoiui^  tluit  is,  ix^^ognixed  as  bom  in  liberty  some  who  had 
bc<tn  bom  in  servitude;  and  the  juriiitoonyults  found  a  motive  of 
humamt)  in  tliij<  mcKlifiwitiou  of  the  old  law.  They  said:  **  In 
tbil  M8D  ooo  considers  the  state  in  which  all  men  were  at  their 
origin  and  not  that  whcDOO  the  frcn^dman  lias  oome  foi1h."* 

ITie  fie<Mlman  wa*  under  the  obligation  of  considering  his 
former  inasiir  as  a  father;  he  took  his  name  and  nctmainiMl  con- 
nueteil   with   his    family.      These   relation:^    c^tabli^died   by    Kumau 

*  Qmw,  i.  90. 

*  Tlic  frcviiuin  waa  MMibl#  ttv«ii  to  mUr  thn  niri»  of  •  ffOTifxial  city.  And  in  «if ly  tiflMt 
ho  «1M  im«fdi«ol  t0ixn>i  miftiaff  thn  trmy.    (Co^,  xi.  tX^aihy.  TML) 

'  Chrm^  ?.\  ttiMl  ihn  fntiicai  f*««|[«  iAtm.^  niL  1>7)  .  .  .  .  Utf  /%%$^Ln  id  tnrgm*  [MSrr- 
ttrtrm] !  hint  j^trumptt  irAiu,  deruna*,  mimtitfia  mofi^tr^fAut  ^  Mctrdotiiintt  t»l»rtrt  ttitiim 
m  ur&t  cti^4fnf4^84  <t  ptunmit  e^uitwn,  yUrinpif  tommti^nUu^  n<m  tUimnde  ori^u^m  trtaki. 

*  Him  coodilioa  U  iho  Junita  Luin  wrmli  be  hkt  ihtA  <A  thoie  subject  to  uionmiin  c^  tbo 
Mi44lc  \^p^ 

*  Tki*  wfti  tbo  rrHilutio  amtaHuv^,  vc^kh  effaced  ftU  ip»ee  «l  wurilt  birtii,  tod  tbo  ju$ 
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TTianncTS,  woro  expressed  in  a  certain  number  of  legal  obligations. 
First  of  them  all  was  respect  and  deference  towards  the  patron, 
who,  in  order  to  secure  these  from  his  fn^edmen,  was  armed  with 
a  right  of  correction  wliicli  the  emperors  softened  by  requiring  the 
intervention  of  the  magistrate,  but  which  they  did  not  suppress 
entirely.  Patrons  could  strike  them,  as  is  shown  in  tlie  case  of 
the  freedman  whom  the  Younger  Pliny  protected  from  his  mastc^r's 
blows;  could  have  them  exiled  beyond  the  twentieth  mile,'  later 
on  to  the  quarries,  or  subjected  to  a  penalty  whicli  the  pn^fect  of 
the  city  or  the  governor  of  the  province  fixed.  Claudius  had 
decidc^d  that  a  freedman  who  provoked  a  process  putting  in  (pu^sticm 
the  status  of  his  patron  ouglit  to  lose  his  liberty.  Commodus 
generalized  tlie  princii)le  by  deciding  that  ingratitude  on  the  part 
ot  tho  freedman  would  cause  his  I'elapse  into  servitude."  Even 
in  the  cas(>  of  actually  proved  adultery  b(^tween  the  patron  and  the 
freedman's  wife,  the  latter  was  not  allowed  to  kill  his  former 
master.  ^' For,"  says  Papinian,  "ii  he  is  bound  to  spare  his 
reputation,  he  is  in  greater  reason  bound  to  spare  his  lif(\''  '*  This 
obligation  of  respect  was  imposed  on  the  freedman  and  his  children 
towards  th(^  children  also  of  the  patron.  Pliny,  wlnm  soliciting 
from  Trajan  the  freedom  of  the  city  for  sevc^ral  Junian  freedmen, 
took  cara  to  tell  the  prince  that  he  had  previously  made  himself 
certain  of  their  patrons'  assent.'* 

By  an  application  of  this  princii)le  the  freedman  ncn^ded  the 
praetor's  permission  in  ord(T  to  bring  to  justice  the  patron  and 
his  parents  or  descendants.  He  was  forbidden  bringing  against 
them  a  damaging  action  except  for  very  grave  reasons,  and  never 
one  involving  cajatal  punishment.  lie  owed  them  help  in  times 
of  need,  and  could  never  refuse  the  administration  of  their  property 
nor  tlu^  guardianship  of  thc^ir  children:  Yirgil  puts  in  the  infcM'ual 
regions'   the    freedman  who   has   betrayed   his   patron.     Lastly,   the 

^  According  to  the  law  /Flin  Spyifia  pass«Ml  under  Aupfustus. 

-Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  2G.aiid  27;  Di(/est,  xxxvii.  14  and  15.  Cf.  Accarias,  Prdcis  de  droit 
romainy  i.  p.  74. 

'  Diffest,  xlviii.  5,  38,  69. 

'  Ejmt.,  X.  (J.  . 

'  The  print  on  p.  305  represents  in  the  lower  part  some  of  the  legends  about  the  in- 
fernal regions :  Sisvphus,  who  pushes  the  rock  and  whose  efforts  are  quickened  by  a  Fury 
using  her  whip;  Mercury,  the  messenger  of  the  dead;  Hercules  chaining  up  Cerberus,  and 
whom  a   Fury   tries  to   repulse  witli   torches:     the  king   of    Phrygia,   Tantalus,   m    Asiatic 
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patron  and  his  descendants  wore  by  right  guardians  of  th(*  fnM'd- 
nian,  even  his  heirs  were,  if  he  did  not  leave  children  or  when 
the  succession  to  a  freednian's  property  was  in  question.  Marcus 
Aurelius  removed  this  difference,  and  since  tlie  passing  of  tlie 
( )rj)liitiau  senatus-consultum  the  children  of  a  Ubertlna  inherited 
from  their  mother. 

Emancipation  often  took  placi*  under  onerous  conditions.  For 
example,  the  fretnlman  oft(*n  engaged  under  oath,  or  in  th(»  form 
of  a  written  stipulation,  to  make  presents  in  certain  circumstances 
and  to  render  services  eitlier  of  respect  {([fficiales),  which  ceased  at 
the  patron's  death,  unless  tliey  had  been  expressly  stipulated  for 
the  children,  or  useful  ( /((bri/p.s-),  which  passed  to  the  heirs  of  the 
patnm  along  witli  the  succession.  A  special  interdict,  (k  Uberto 
homine  cxhlhemh^  served  as  sanction  to  this  obligation.  The  freed- 
inan's  services  then  had  a  real  value  for  the  patron ;  but  they 
were  not  considered  as  commercial  transactions,  and  the  law  ^Ella 
Sentla  forbade  setting  on  them  a  value  in  money. 

When  affranchisenuMit  was  not  entirely  free  and  spontaneous 
the  rights  of  patronage  were  considerably  diminished.  Thus  the 
inheritor  who  set  a  slave  free  to  escape  from  a  trust  could  not 
accuse  him  of  ingratitude,  or  demand  board  of*  him,  o.r  impose 
on  him  the  obligation  of  services.  lie  even  lost  his  riglit  of 
patronage  if  lie  had  set  the  slave  free  when  compelled  as  an  act 
of  justice.  The  refusal  of  nourishment^  or  the  abuse  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  patron  brought  the  loss  of  the  right  of 
patronage.  lint  these  relations  were  habituall}'  marki^d  with 
respect  on  the  one  part,  with  affc^ction  on  the  other.  At  the  tiiiu^ 
of  the  triumviral  i)roscriptions  the  fidelity  of  slaves  was  remarked  ; 
under  the  Emi)ire,   freediiKai   were  the.  habitual  confidants  of    tlieir 


(•(xstunie,  tryinof  to  seize  fruits  which  always  escape  his  hand.  In  the  upper  part,  in  a  ma^niifi- 
cent  temple,  Dionysus  Chthonios,  the  infernal  Jiacrlius,  to  whom  Ceres  has  come  In  ask  hack 
Proserpina,  whom  she  has  been  looking  for  throughout  all  the  world  with  a  light. d  t.  r<-h.  On 
the  right  the  three  judges  in  Hades,  and  ahoye  th  'm,  perhaps  Theseus  and  his  friend  Tirithous, 
delivered  from  their  captivity  in  the  infernal  regions  and  protecte<i  hy  Minerva  (I").  To  the 
left  Orpheus  playing  on  the  lyre,  and  two  groups  difficult  to  explain.  Are  the  two  young 
persons  with  a  star  ahove  their  heads  the  Dioscuri  near  their  mother  Leda,  herself  also  become 
a  divinity?  And  is  the  lower  group,  by  opposition  to  the  condemned  of  the  lower  part,  a 
happy  family  making  for  the  Elysian  Fields  across  the  kingdom  of  Hades.*  See  Millin, /« 
Toinbeaiu-  de  Canosa,  pp.  5=28,  folio. 
*  Ditjest,  xxxvii.  14,  5,  §  1. 
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patrons,  and  several,  in  time  of  need,  devoted  themselves  even  to 
death  and  dishonour.  A  senator  slays  a  woman  who  refused  to 
marry  him,  and  is  accused  of  murder  ;  his  freedinan  assumes  the 
crime  as  his  own,  and  is  exposed  to  a  frightful  punishment,  while 
declaring  that  it  was  he  who  struck  tli(>  blow  to  avenge  his 
master.^ 

So  they  really  formed  a  i)art  of  the   family  :     the    patron  often 
ehose   them    to    be   his   heirs.-      At    Xicoiiiedia,    and   in   a   liundi*ed 


Sepulcliral  llemains,  on  the  Appian  Way. 

other  places,  masters  raise  tombs  to  their  'Wery  faithful  and  very 
loving  slave.'"  In  an  (epitaph  on  the  Appian  Way  a  freedmaii  of 
Cotta  Messalinus  rebates  that  his  patron  gave  him.  at  different 
times,  to  the  amount  of  400,000  sesterces,  z>.,  suthcieiit  to  rise 
to  the  rank  of  knight;  that  the  patron  undertook  the  education 
of  his  children;  that  he  gave  dowries  to  his  daughters  like  a 
father,  and  helped  his  son  to  the  rank  of  military  tribune;  and 
that,  finallv,  he.  has  at  his  own  expense  provided  this  funeral 
monument.'      Many    did    even    more,    they    received    tlieir    freedinen 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  14. 

^  a  I.  L.,  vol.  iii.  No.  32S. 

'  Imcr.  de  Lt/o/i,  Nos.  113,  .37(),  oO.') ;  Ileuzey,  Mission  de  Macedoine,  p.  41. 

*  Henzen,  Annales  de  VInstit.,  18t)o,  p.  G. 
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bv  their  side  in  their  owu  tomb  wliich  they  had  erected,  so  that 
even  in  death  the  paterfamilias  lay  surrounded  l)y  all  his  house. 
This  custom,  which  was  general,  shows  the  strong  constituticm  of 
the  Eoman  family.  C'otta  was  a  friend  of  Tiberius;  a  century 
after,  the  Younger  Pliuy  inserted  in  his  will  a  legacy  of  nearly 
2,()0(),0()0  sesterces,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  employed  in 
the  support  of  his  hundred  enfranchised  slaves.^  Thus  the  provi- 
dent solicitude  of  the  master  for  those  who  had  served  him  was 
indeed  one  of  the  moral  obligations  imposed  by  this  society.  Do 
we  sacrifice  as  much  for  tlu^m*? 

We  have  seen  that  the  em])eror's  freedmen  were  very  important 
pers( mages;  in  du(^  proportion  it  was  also  often  the  same  in  families 
and  cities;  we  have  given  the  reason  of  this  already.-  Many 
slaves  gained  their  liberty  by  their  vices,  but  many  also  by  their 
talents  and  some  bv  their  virtues.  We  know  what  Cicero  thought 
of  Tiro,  his  libertinu-^^  or  rather  his  friend.  One  of  them  on  whom 
had  rested  the  burden  of  two  servitudes,  since  he  was  the  f reed- 
man  of  Augustus's  freediuan,  had  this  inscribed  on  his  tomb : 
^'  Eeligious  and  of  pure  morals,  I  have  lived  as  much  as  in  me 
lies  without  law-suits,  quarrels,  or  debts.  I  was  faithful  to  my 
friends,  poor  in  goods,  but  rich  in  heart."  ^ 

The  relations  between  })atron  and  fr(HHlman  formed  a  clearly 
defined  le^z-al  condition.  It  was  bv  no  means  the  same  as  regards 
the  relations  between  clients  and  him  whom  they  styled  their  lord 
au<l  king,  (loniininu  reifeniqnc :  this  is  why  we  shall  speak  of  them 
only  in  the  chapter  about  the  Cibj. 


^  The  legacy  aniounted  to  1,866,6H6  sesterces,  the  annual  interest  of  wliich  at  6  per  cent 
would  come  to  111,1)1)9  sesterces,  or  for  each  freedmau  1,111)  sesterces,  or  a  maintenance  of  about 
L*.')0  francs.  After  the  decease  of  the  pensioners  tliis  revenue  was  to  be  used  in  defraying  the 
cost  of  an  annual  banquet  for  the  citizens  of  Conio.  (Orelli,  No.  1.172.)  See  above,  p.  2SS,  a 
still  more  important  foundation  of  Dasumius,  and  in  the  Ilerodex  Atticus  of  Vidal  Lablaclie 
(p.  52)  the  funeral  inscriptions,  which  witness  so  vividly  to  the  affection  of  Ilerodes  and  his 
wife  for  their  freedman  Polydoucion. 

-  Vol.  iv.  p.  400. 

^  Wilmanns,   2,704.     See,    in   Wallon,    Hist,    de  Vesclavage,  vol.   iii.  pp.  G2-75,   all  the 
ameliorations  introduced  by  jurisprudence  into  legislation  relative  to  affranchisements. 
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V.'i— Persons  in  Mancipio  and  the  Coloni. 

The  fatluu'  invested  with  the  potedaa  could  sell  his  child  to 
a  third  party.  This  sale,  which  took  place  by  mancipation,  gave 
the  purchaser  a  right  called  maiicipium^  wliich  was  ncnirly  equivalent 
to  the  right  of  property.  The  person  ///  mancipio  was  considered 
as  a  slave.  Moreover,  while  the  patria  potcstas  and  the  manus 
ceased  at  the  death  of  the  father  or  husband,  the  mancipium  or 
right  of  property  passed  to  the  heirs  of  the  purchaser.  The  person 
in  mancipio  had  no  longer  any  political  rights,  but  preserved  his 
condition  of  birth  and  could  bring  an  action  for  damages  against 
his  master.  Ilis  previous  marriage  remained  good  and  his  ehildr(^n 
preserved  their  liberty.  Like  the  slave,  the  person  in  mancipio 
made  profit  for  his  master,  and  the  obligations  contracted  by  him 
in  that  condition  could  only  become  legally  payable  from  the  pro- 
perty which  h(}  would  have  possessed  had  he  not  fallen  into  that 
condition.  Besides,  the  usage  of  -mancipium^  like  that  of  manus, 
became  more  and  more  rare  and  restricted  to  the  case  in  which 
the  son  having  caused  an  injury  the  father  gave  him  in  mancipio 
to  the  injured  person,  by  way  of  indenniity. 

The  insolvent  dc^btor  adjudged  to  his  creditor,  addichis,  and 
working  on  behalf  of  tlu^  latter  until  he  is  indemnified;  the  aucto- 
rafus  who  was  sold  as  a  gladiator  ;  the  Eoman,  a  prisoner  of  war 
who  was  ransomed  by  another  Eoman,  were  all  in  this  condition. 

We  find  some  similar  conditicms  of  dependence  in  the  colonial 
system,  which  did  not  await  Constantino  before  making  a  begin- 
ning, but  was  developed  early  as  a  social  necessity,  in  proportion 
as  the  class  of.  small  cultivators  grew  less  and  large  estates  were 
formed.^  To  bring  the  latifiimUa  into  culture,  from  the  failure  of 
free  laboui*  tlu*  |)roprietor  established  there  a  plantation  of  slaves, 
whos(^  interest  he  made  it  to  draw  the  largest  produce  possible 
from  tlie  lands,  and  of  free  labourers,  who  were  either  farmers 
paying  a  niom^y  rent  or  husbandmen  <lividing  th(»  produce  Avitli  the 
landed  pi'oprietor.  We  have  nothing  to  say  of  tliis  hvisehold 
fanner   exc(^pt  thtit  the  leases   varied  considerably    in    length,    so   as 


*  See  what  Columella,  i.  3,  and  .Vppinn,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  7,  say  of  the  latifundia. 
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to  become  gradually  changed  into  a  perpetual  rent-charge  or  long- 
term  leaseholders.  ''The  cities,"  says  Gains,  ''never  resume  occu- 
pation of  the  land  so  long  as  the  farmer  or  his  heirs  pay  the 
rent,"  ^  and  the  colleges,  corporations,  etc.,  do  as  the  cities.  As 
for  the  slaves  charged  with  the  permanent  cultivation  of  the  estate, 
while  still  being  a  piece  of  property  of  which  the  master  in.iy  dis- 
pose, they  were  in  the  interests  of  the  domain  left  on  the  soil  and 
customarily  transferred  with  it.  In  order  to  determine,  at  a  census, 
the  value  of  a  landed  estate,  the  slaves  "  who  stocked  it "  were 
reckoned  in.  The  usage  became  established  of  considering  tliem 
as  attached  to  the  soil:  Marcus  Aurelius  has  already  confirmed  the 
usage,-'  and  the  emperors  of  the  fourth  century  will  prohibit  a 
sale  of  the  slaves  without  thu  haul,  or  of  the  land  without  the 
slaves :  ^  here  see  we  the  apptnirance  of  the  serfs  of  the  soil. 

The  metayer  tenure  commences  a  new  rural  condition  which 
the  Middle  Ages  will  inherit.  "  On(^  ought  to  reckon  in,"  says 
a  rescript  of  the  Theodosian  Code,*  '4n  the  survey  of  the  estate, 
the  slaves  and  tliu  domiciled  peasants  or  coloni.^''  Cato,  Varro, 
and  Tacitus  were  actj[uainted  with  these  labourers;  Columella 
gave  to  the  proprietor  of  several  estates  this  ruli*  for  good  manage- 
ment, that  he  should  cultivate  the  land  on  whicli  hv  resides  by 
means  of  his  slaves,  but  the  rest  of  his  land  ought  to  be  by  free 
coloni,  Ik'  desired  that  the  coloni  should  be  hereditary:  "The 
most  prosperous  domain,"  he  says,  "is  thtit  which  the  labourers  till 
who  are  born  on  it."''  This  wish  was  fulfilled:  there  are  inscriptions 
speaking  of  labourers  who  have  been  on  the  same  land  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty  years,''  and  Tacitus  was  already  aware  of  the  fact 
that  these  cultivators  owed  to  the  owner  a  fixed  ([uantity  of  corn, 
cattle,  and  elotliing.^ 

Private  intlividuals  had  coloni;  the  State  and  the  emperor, 
represented  by  the  two  administrations  of  the  treasury  and  the  res 
privatu,   had  many    more.      In    the   time   of  the    Antonines    the    law 

^  Comm.,  iii.  145. 
^  Dujest,  XXX.  112. 

^  Constantiiie  and  Valeiitiiiian  I.,  in  the  Code,  xi.  47,  2  and  7. 
'  ix.  4l>,  7. 

^  Felicissimus  fundus  qui  colonos  indif/enas  habet  (i.  7). 
^  Momnisen,  Imcr.  Neap.,  Nos.  2,o72,  2,031,  5,504  ;  Orelli,  No.  4,044. 

^  Frumenti  modum  do^ninus  aut  pecoris,  aut  vestis,  ut  colono,  injunyit  i^Oerm.,  26.     Cf. 
Pliny,  EpUt.,  iii.  19). 
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was  alreadv  concerned  in  the  coloni  dvsarls^  and  Iladrian  made  on 
their  behalf  a  general  rule,  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  this 
rui*al  class  was  very  ancient. 

There  were  several  sorts  of  farm  labourers.     Some,  the  holders 
of  a  long  term,  or  even  hereditary,  paid  to  the  farmer  a  fixed  rent 
or   a    i)art    of   the    produce,^    and    owed    the    State    the    poll-tax  and 
militarv  service.      Others,   settled  on  a  vast  imperial  domain,  saltus^ 
the    greatest    part    of    which   was   farmed    out   to    one    or    more    con- 
ducfores,    paid    the    usual  rent   in    cash    or    in   kind,   but  in  addition 
furnished  oblitratorv  labour  to  secure  a  return  from  the  land  of  the 
treasury.      In    a   document    recently    discovered,    the   farm  labourers 
(coloni)  of   the   sallus  BtirnnllannH  comi)lain   to  Commodus   that,   con- 
trary to  Hadrian's  law,   the  domain  farmer,  conductor,  upheld  by  the 
procurator,   exacted  of   them    more    than    the    regular  obligations  or 
labour-dues,  which   ar(%   annually,   two    for   digging,   two    for   weed- 
ing, and  two  for  harvesting.     The  response  to  their  protestations  is, 
say   they,   by  imi)ris(mm(Mit   and  blows  of  such    severity  that    some 
died    under    the    rod,   in    spite    of    their  being   Roman    citizens.     An 
imperial  lett(^r  recalls  the  agents  of  the  treasury  to  the  observation 
of  the   ancient   customs.'-      This   condition   of   Koman  farm  labourers 
was  still,  some  years  ago,  that  of  the  AVallachian  peasantry  in  rela- 
tion   to    the    I^ovards,    and    there    Avould    be    nothing    astonishing    if 
this  kind  of  tenure  were  traceable  back  to  Trajan's  time. 

To  the  free  laboun^rs  who  chos(^  this  life  were  added  numerous 
barbarians  made  prisoners.  instead  of  selling  them,  th(i  emperors 
distributed  tlu^m  amongst  the  larger  land  proprietors.  Thus  did 
^Marcus  Aurelius,  Claudius  II.,  Aurelian,  Trobus,  and  certainly 
many  others.  Augustus  had  shown  them  the  example  of  transport- 
ino"  entire  peoples  into  places  where  men  werc^  put  into  the  con- 
dition of  being  [serfs]  sold  along  with  the  land,  vcnalls  cum  agrls 
suls  jjopulus?     There  can  be  read  in  a  constitution  of  the  year  109, 

1  Colon  us  .  .  .  .  qui  ad  pecuyiiam  numerntam  cundurit  ....  partiarius  colonm  [qui]  quasi, 
societal  is  jure  ct  damnum  et  lucrum  cum  domino  fundi  par  fit  nr    ((Jaius,  in  iJif/est,  xix.  2, 

25,  §  6).  , 

=«  See,  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  of  November,  ISSQ,  the  text  of  this  inscription,  found 
by  M.  TiLot  in  Tuni.s,  and  an  interesting  study  by  M.  Esmein,  who  convincingly  combats 
Mommsen's  opinion  on  certain  points.  We  were  already  acquainted  with  a  similar,  but  less 
important,  iiiscripti(m  for  the  impi'rial  domain  of  S;epinum  in  Samnium.     (Wilinanns,  2,841.) 

^  Pliny,  Hist,  nat.,  iii.  20.  It  was  the  lot,  under  Augustus,  of  the  triutnpilini.  It  will  be 
a  question  in  another  place  about  the  dediticii,fu"lerati  and  Iceti. 
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ill  the  Theodosian  Code,  that,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  of 
tlie  Scyri,  the  prefect  of  the  pra?toriuia  was  authorized  to  deliver 
those  barbarians  to  such  persons  as  might  ask  tlieni  of  liiiii,  to 
cultivate  the  fields,  not  as  slaves,  but  under  the  name  of  cohni. 

The  obligations  imposed  on  the  colonl  of  the  domain  of 
]5urunitanus  were  very  mild;  but  the  n^nts  and  obligatory  services 
must  have  greatly  varied,  and  were  in  many  places  very  onerous. 
We  have  a  proof  of  this  in  a  constituti(m  of  (Constant  ine  pro- 
hibiting the  exaction  of  extraordinary  labours,  in  seed  time  and 
harvest,  in  order  that  the  laboured"  should  not  be  prevented  sowing 
his  own  land  and  reaping  his  corn  at  the  fitting  time.' 

After  the  payments  to  the  masters,  came  those  which  were 
due  to  the  State :  poll-tax,  military  service,  the  dues  to  be  paid 
for  the  transport  and  sale  of  his  produce  at  the  neighbouring 
market — taxes  which  were  light  in  early  times,  but  crushing  later 
on,  especially  when  the  master,  legally  responsible  for  the  debts 
of  his  labourers,  came  to  add  to  the  demands  of  the  treasury  those 
of  a  proprietor  made  the  more  greedy  as  he  shall  become  more 
involved  in  debt. 

These  labourers  were  free  and  their  marriages  were  good  in 
law;  they  were  abh*  to  acquire  substance,  and  some  of  tliem 
reached  such  easy  circumstances  as,  in  spite  of  their  conditi(m, 
made  them  to  be  called  upon  by  the  curia  to  aid  the  jmssessores 
in  bearing  the  weight  of  the  munera.'-  The  law  dispensed  them 
from  this,  in  order  to  reserve  all  their  resources  for  tlu^  i!n[)rove- 
meiit  of  their  farming,  from  which  the  treasury  benehtcMl,  id 
idoneiores  prwiJils  Jiscalibus  hnheantiir.^  In  line,  they  were  indebted 
only  in  their  rents  and  established  labonr-dues ;  if  the  farmer  or 
conductor,  on  the  imperial  domain,  asked  more,  the  judge  or  the 
emperor  interfered. 


'  Code,  xi.  47,  1  :  Numquam  sntionihus  vel  colUgewiis  fruyibm  insistpntes  agricol(P  ad 
e.vtraordinaria  onera  detrahantur.  These  texts  do  not  belonsr  to  the  history  of  the  Ilijjlier 
Empire,  but  they  illustrate  it.  lluschke  {Ueber  den  Censw^,  pp.  156  et  seq.)  believes  that  the 
eolonal  system  was  established  by  Augustus;  this  is  to  go  very  far  back  and  to  attribute  to 
one  man  the  accomplishment  of  ont^  of  those  slow  social  revolutions  which  manners  prepan' 
and  which  afterwards  the  law  consecrates.  Yet  the  mention  of  a  regulation  made  l»y  Hadrian 
proves  tliat  the  coloual  system  was  very  ol<l,  since  tliis  intervention  of  the  sovereign  had  been 
necessary  to  correct  abuses  which  had  already  time  to  arise. 

^  For  the  Munera,  see  the  cap.  seq. 

^  Digest,  1.  6,  5,  §  ii.,  confirmed  by  tliree  laws  of  Constautine,  in  the  CuJe,  xi.  67,  1  -3. 
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There  is  one  condition,  which  will  in  time  become  more 
general,  to  set  off  against  these  advantages,  and  that  is,  the 
colonus  was  attached  to  the  soil ;  he  was  transferred  with  it  to 
the  purchaser  of  the  property,'  and  the  propri(^tor  will  have  over 
him,  if  he  has  not  already,  a  right  of  correction:  the  lalxnirer 
who  abandons  the  land  is  treated  as  a  fugitive  slave.  And  then, 
for  the  colonus  as  for  the  slave,  we  must  allow  for  arbitrary  con- 
duct.  If  the  colonus  has  rights,  the  judge  is  a  long  way  off, 
complaints  are  dangerous  and  difficult ;  and  when  the  recruiting 
officer  requires  of  the  proprietor  his  contingent  of  soldiers,  the 
latter  will  select  from  his  labourers  those  whom  he  pleases,  and 
those  with  whom  he  is  dissatisfied  avo  sent  ''  to  bend  the  back 
under  the  centurion's  vine  rod."-  Salvianus  compares  them  to 
the  victims  of  C^irce,  the  terrible  magician  who  changed  men  into 
beasts :  he  says,  ''  The  master  receives  them  as  voluntary  residents 
and  guards  them  like  serfs  of  his  land."  ^ 


VI. — Eesume. 

All  the  rights  whir'h  have  just  been  explained,  except  the 
dominica  potesfas,  an  institution  common  both  to  the  Jus  civile  and 
jus  gentium^  were  rights  purely  Eoman.  lint  local  acts  of  legislation 
became  unceasingly  more  assimilated  to  the  laws  of  the  metropolis, 
and  we  may  conclude  that  *  the  Roman  people  already  formed 
three-quarters   of    the   population   of   the    Empire,    of   which  it    will 


'  A  rescript  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Comraodus  (  Digest,  xxx.  1 12)  says :  si  quis  inquilinos  sine 
pnediis  quibus  adfuerent  legaierit,  inutile  est  legatum.  It  may  be  that  the  inquilinus  of  this 
text  is  a  servns,  but  the  day  on  which  the  shive  might  be  fixed  to  the  soil  must  have  been  very 
near  that  on  wliich  tiie  colonus  was  attached  to  it.  Ulpian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  confounds  them  in  this  respect :  si  quis  inquilinum  vel  colonum  nonfuevit  professus  .  .  . 
(Digest,  1.  15,  4,  §  9) ;  and  if  the  coloni  of  the  saltus  Burunitanus,  some  of  whom  died  under 
the  rod,  had  not  all  fled  away,  it  was  only  because  tliey  were  unable.  A  law  of  Theodosius 
says  {Code,  xi.  51,  1):  Colotii  ....  originario  Jure  teneantur  et  licet  conditione  videantur 
ingenui,  serri  tamen  terrce  ipsius,  cui  nati  sunt,  e.ristimentur. 

'^  Eumeuius,  Pan.  Vet.,  iv.  9. 

=>  De  Guheni.  Dei,  v.  a,  9. 

*  The  Mon.  Anrgr.  gives  the  number  of  citizens  at  5,000,000  nearly.  Tacitus  raises  it 
(Ann.,  xi.  25)  to  nearly  7,000,000  in  47  a.d.  At  this  time  (cf.  vol.  iv.  p.  417)  the  population 
came  to  .'50,000,000,  with  an  increase  yearly  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  At  this  rate  the  133 
years  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  would  give  15,000,000  of  citizens  and  a  total  population 
of  65,000 ,(K)0.  If  so,  the  great  majority  of  the  provincials  must  then  have  attained  the  rights 
of  citizenship. 
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soon  form  the  whole;  so  that,  while  seemingly  engaged  only  with 
Komans,  we  have  in  reality  exhibited  the  domestic  organization  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  provincials.  It  will  be  therefore  quite 
legitimate  to  draw  a  general  conclusion  from  this  special  study. 

And  in  the  first  place  we  have  been  able  to  establish  a  con- 
tinuous progress  in  equity  and  natural  law.  The  strong  organization 
of  the  Koman  family  exists;  the  fatlier  maintains  in  its  midst  unity 
of  worship,  ndun-itauce,  and  custom;  hv  is  still  priest,  administrator, 
and  judges  as  a  master  obeyed  by  his  son,  his  wife,  his  slaveys,  his 
coloni,  those  whom  h(^  holds  in  mancipio,  and  as  a  patron  n^spected 
by  his  enfrancliised.'  Yet  he  has  lost  a  part  of  his  ancient  rights, 
and  the  conditiim  of  all  those  who  live  around  him  has  become 
milder,  evcm  that  of  the  slave.  But  in  causing  more  justice  and 
a  little  libertv  to  enter  into  the  familv,  the  emperors  have  not 
destroyed  its  primitive  character,  and  this  discreet  liberty  which 
has  taken  its  place  at  tlie  dom(\sti(;  hearth  continues  there  defe- 
rential and  respectful  towards  paternal  authority.  The  manners 
shown  by  Apuleius,  Juvenal,  and  Tetronius,  will  be  brought  as 
objections:  we  will  reply  to  these  later  on;  meanwhile,  it  must 
be  fuUv  admitt(Hl  that  with  such  laws  the  paternal  homo  would, 
in  a  great  number  of  families,  preserve  a  seven'  rule  which  left 
its  mark  on  their  minds,  and  it  will  be  concluded  that  panmts  so 
disciplined  could  not  make  turbulent  citizens. 

The  family  explains  beforehand  the  city,  as  the  fortune  of  the 
city,  in  the  tirst  centuries  of  the  Empire,  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand that  of  the  State  at  the  same  period. 

Another  point  of  resemblance :  public  authority  has  already 
penetrated  the  family  under  the  name  of  equity,  just  as  it  will 
penetrate  the  city  by  the  name  of  better  justice.  A.>5  llie  descen- 
dant of  the  Picpublican  censors,  the  prince  or  tlie  senate,  his 
instrument,  diminishes  the  rights  of  father  and  husband  ;  rei)resses 
unjust  exheredation  and  himself  punishes  the  adulterer;'-  he  tries 
to  check  divorces^  and  assures  rewards  to  the  conjugal   virtues.     lu 


1  'I 


Tacitus  proves  that  there  existed  in  the  family  much  of  the  ancient  paternal  authority, 
and  Gains  (i.  112-3)  still  speaks  of  the  maniLS  in  the  marriages  by  confarreatio  and  cocmptio. 

^  Lex  fuit  .  ...  lit  adulterum  mm  adultern  deprehemum  marito  licevet  occidere.  Hcpc 
lex  aholita  est  lege  Julia  qiuejussit  adulterii  coynitionem  adjudices  refer ri.  (^Schol.  ad  Iloratii, 
Sat.,  11.  vii.  63.) 

^  Divortiis  modum  imposuit  (Suet.,  Octav.,  34). 
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a  word,  the  public  judge  is  becoming  substituted  for  the  domestic, 
so  that  in  the  city  the   prince's   agent  will  little  by  little  take  the 
place    of   the    municipal    magistrates.       These    invasions    by    public 
power,  however  profitable  they  may  be  for  the  time  to  those  inter- 
ested,  announce  the  approach  of  the  time  when  neither  liberty  nor 
right  will  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  master,  the  State. 
The  family  is  not  the  only  thing   modified:    economic   order  is 
also  changing,  and  the  world  of  labour  is  being  transformed.     We 
have   not   yet   reached    the    time    when   industrial   corporations    will 
become  hereditary;  but  into  the  social  hierarchy  many  of  free  birth 
enter,    many    slaves   ascend,    and   tlu^y   will   meet   half-way  between 
servitude   and    liberty:    a   come-down    for    the    former,   but   progress 
for  the  latter.     And  as  the  future  exists  in  the  germ  in  the  present 
time,    even   a   distant   future,    so    it   is    in   the   bosom   of  the  great 
Koman    societv,   in  which  the  slave  had  too  much   misery  and  the 
citizen  had  shown  too  much  pride,  that  is  being  prepared  the  forma- 
tion of  that  innumerable  class  of  serfs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whose 
condition    will    be    less    unfortunate    than    that    of    the    victims    of 
ancient  ^^^ervitude. 


PI  ETAS,  as  represented  })v   Livin.     (Large  Bronze.) 
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rilAPTEE  LXXXIir. 

THE  CITY. 

I.  —Extent  of  the  Municipal  Liberties. 

HUMANITY  needs,  in  the  course  of  its  historic  development, 
only  three  or  four  social  principles  to  realize  the  most  diverse 
forms,  while  separating,  b)'  a  slow  ])rocess  of  elaboration,  from  the 
chaos  of  brute  force,  the  notion  of  justice,  the  theory  of  the 
duties  and  of  the  rights  pertaining  to  the  individual,  the  famihj^ 
the  citji,  and  the  Htafc.  As  regards  the  two  extremes  of  this  pro- 
gression, the  Eomans  fell  short,  since  they  preserved  slavery,  and 
also  in  the  midst  of  peoples  accustomed  to  liberty  they  finished 
by  setting  up  a  despotism ;  but  they  am(4iorated  the  constituticm  of 
the  family  and  have  transmitted  to  moderns  the  municipal  system 
with  the  civil  laws  which  flowed  from  it.  Bv  this  one  achieve- 
ment  have  they  placed  themselves  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
Greeks  in  the  general  work  of  civilization. 

Bossuet  has  said  respecting  tlu^  early  times  of  the  Republic  : 
^'The  Roman  State  was  then  of  that  temperament  which  must 
have  been  fruitful  in  heroes."  The  municipal  system,  in  its  best 
days,  during  the  Empire,  had  very  different  and  yet  analogous 
effects,  for  it  produced  the  period  of  the  Antonines,  which  was 
illustrious  from  its  pacific  greatness,  its  laws,  and  its  monuments, 
only  because  it  was  rich  in  men  who  had  been  moulded  bv  the 
free  administration  of  the  cities.  This  phenomenon  is  not  only  an 
imj5ortant  fact  in  the  history  of  Rome  ;  every when^  wlioro  tliis  is 
abundantly  the  case  do  we  find  the  same  results,  wlicthc^r  it  1m  in 
ancient  Greece,  or  in  Italy  of  the  ^litldlc  Ages,  in  th(^  Flemish 
communes  and  the  Hanseatic  cities,  or  iu  the  English  boroughs. 
Under  the  Eiiipirt'  it  had,  for  tliree  centuries,  the  virtue  of 
neutralizing  the  effect  of  bad  political  laws. 


Rome,  which  had  subdued  the  world  by  her  arms,  assured 
herself  the  peaceabh^  possession  of  it  by  her  municipal  institutions. 
She  carried  them  into  all  places  where  tlu^y  did  not  as  yet  exist, 
and  where  they  were  existing  already  she  brought  them  closer  to  the 
ideal  which  she  had  conceived  of  them.  Tu  the  Greek  and  Runic- 
spcMdving  countries,  in  Egypt,  in  Carthaginian  Africa,  the  work 
had  already  for  a  long  tiuu^  been  accomplished:  only  slight  reforms 
were  needed;  but  in  Xumidia, 

;Maur(^tania,    Spain,    and    (iaul, 

in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  the 

Danube^  and  the  Rhine,  almost 

evervtliiu<jr   m^eded    doing,    and 

the  Romans  did  it.     Tlu^y  care- 
fully    sui)pressed     the    ancient 

divisions    into    peoples,    tribes, 

or  nations,   and    in    their  place 

substituted  the  division   of  the 

country    into    urban     district^?. 

They      compelhul      the     sparse 

populations  to  obtain  a  centre, 

where  their  civil  and  religious 

interests    would    be    uudcn*    the 

guardianship      of      magistrates 

elect (h1  by  themselves,  where, 
mon^over,  their  common  life 
would  be  under  the  eye  and 
hand    of   the    governor    of    the  „    ^     /t^         a*  •.n^ 

,  ,  .  ,,  Roman  Tomb  at  Haydra  (Roman  Africa). 

province.       In    this     way    tlie 

savage  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  valleys  were  attached  to  cities 
built  at  the  foot  of  their  mountains,  at  Luna,  Tvr<ni,  C^remona, 
Brescia,  Trent,  Verona,  Trieste.  Tliere  they  caused  th(^  inhabitants' 
names  to  be  registered,  thitlun'  the  State  tribute^  was  brought  and 
paid,  recruits  for  the  army  were  drilled  there,  there  judges  were 
to  be  found  to  settle  th(Mr  disputes.  Rome  compelled  even  the 
Lusitanians,  in  the  Ilxa-ian  pcminsula,  to  leave  the  high  districts 
in   order  to  build  cities  in   the  ])laiiis.^     We  have  counted  in  Dacia 

*  Strabo,  ill.  3,  5. 
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alono    122    Roman   colonies,    and    this   province   was    under    Roman 
sway  only  during   170  years.^ 

Augustus  spent  much  time  in  organizing  according  to  liis  own 
ideas  the  Gauls  and  peoples  estahlished  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  and  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Danube.  The  Elder  Pliny 
found  still  in  his  own  days,  in  Tarraconensis,  150  tribes  living  in 
scattered    dwellings   against    17 'J    who    had    one    capital;    under    the 


'-wk^^^^*|#"^^ 


Kuius*  of  a  Koman  A(^ueduci  at  Clieintou  (iSimittu  Colonia). 

Antonines,  PtolemcDus  reckoned  up  there  248  cities  and  only 
twenty-seven  scattered  tribes.  The  process  of  cantonment  had 
therefore  been  so  rapid  that  in  less  than  a  century  the  number  of 
urban  agglomerations  had  increased  by  sixty-nine  and  that  of  the 
tribes  had  diminished  by  eighty-seven.  In  all  directions  the  same 
change  had  been  produced :  in  the  north,  the  two  Germanics, 
Rhtetia,  Vindelicia,  the  region  of  ^Xoricum,  Pannonia,  and  Ma^sia ; 
in  the  south,  Mauretania  and  Numidia  had  been  covered  witli  towns. 


1  TV 


Neigebauer,  Dncien,  p.o. 
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At  every  step  in  Algeria,  to  the  very  borders  of  the  desert,  the 
French  soldiers  come  across  Roman  ruins,  and  these  remains  have 
often  helped  tlieir  generals  to  discover  hidden  springs  or  subter- 
ranean reservoirs  which  saved  their  regiments  from  thirst.' 

The  dominant   idea   of   Roman   municipal   life   is   that   of  civic    ^ 
duty.     The  citizen  of  a  provincial  town  is  called  municeps,  i.e.,  one 
who  takes  his  share  of  public  duties.'^     This  duty  he  cannot  escape, 
for  no   one  has   the   right   of   deliberately   renouncing   his   origin;' 
and  he  is  bound  to  fulfil  it  in  a  spirit  of  concord  and  fraternity, 
which  seemed  from  the  first  to  be  the  necessary  rule  for  the  inter- 
course   between  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  city.     This  expression, 
^'fraternity,"  is  thoroughly  Roman.     Cicero  asks,   ''What  is  a  city 
if  not  an  association  founded  on  justice?"  and  Ulpian  still  certainly 
regarded   the   city   as   the   enlarged   family,    the    same   who    styled 
cvtn    the   bonds   of   commerce    ''a   sort    of    fraternal    tie."*       The 
patrons   of   colleges   often   assumed   the   title    of   father   or    mother, 
the  members  that  of  brothers,  and  of  this  they  have  left  on  then- 
tombs  some  touching  evidence.      Even   as  low  down  as  the  fourth 
century  we  find  expressions  of  love  and  pious  affection  as  express- 
ing a  citizen's  feelings  for  his  city.' 

But  how  was  this  conception  realized  ?  He  who  by  birth  or 
adoption «  belonged  to  a  municipal  family;  who,  within  the  walls 
or  in  the  territory  of  the  city  had  his  domestic  hearth,  his  Penates, 

>  Marshal  Randon  has  often  said  to  me  :  "  Whenever,  in  an  expedition,  my  refriments  suffer 
from  thirst,  1  make  inquiry  of  the  inhabitants  if  there  are  any  Roman  rums  anywhere  about 
and  when  I  have  come  upon  any,  I  immediately  order  the  ground  to  be  bored:  we  always 

found  water." 

■'  Mimieen»,  from  munm  capture  (Aulu3  Gellius,  XTI.  16). 

'  Oriaine  propria  .u'minem  p,,s>e  ,'oluHtaU  >,m  e.-imi  manifisfum  est  (Code,  X.  M,i). 

'  Juris  ,ocieL  (Cic,  de  Rep.,  i.  32).      Societm  jm  q,wdammodo  fratemttatu  m  «e  habet 

^'"'r^^";';S„  ..^„  .W,  «n.W.o,  .  .  .  .  «».«r  a^  (Orein.  No.  4,.360).    The  inscrip- 

'""  :VhetwT:raWeTc'r::;e,  by  .he  concession  of  the  fre«iom  of  the  ci^  aUecHo,  new 
families      cZ  origo,  ,nanun,i.no,  aUectio  ,W  adoptio  fadt  (Code,  x.  7  39)      We  find  even  m 

fn'a  rk  iStions.  the  woMs.  son  oftke  senate,  of  ike  eify  of  tke  people,  etc.,  doubtless  g.v^n 
as  titles  of  honour  in  orfer  to  recompense  or  evoke  liberal  acts,  are  very  ^^'^If'-J'^f^f' 
No    1  WO     \Vaddin<rton,   Vov.  arch.,  part.  v.  4,01«,  4,010,  4,026,  4,0.30,  and  No.  53,  1  (>02a) 
SimikrH  Venice  Iptek  lifanca  Capella,  "  the  daughter  of  the  llep.tblie."     The  freedom  o 
f  r  ;™  g    n  ed  to  women,  eiJ recepta  (C.  I.  L.,  vol.  ii.  No.  m3)^    An  trnpenal  resonp 
could  also  confer  it.     Cf.  I'liny,  Bpis,.,  x.  22,  23.     Dion  Chrysostom,  Orat.  xlt.  ad  Apam.,  n. 
181  (edit.  Reiske). 
VOL.  V. 
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the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  and  who  performed  the  sacred  rites, 
at  the  public  altars,  in  honour  of  the  guardian  deities  of  the  com- 
munity :  he,  and  at  the  beginning  he  only,  was  municeps ;  he 
voted  at  the  forum  and  could  be  elected  to  deliberate  in  the 
senate,  to  exercise  authority  in  the  public  offices  and  judge  in  the 
tribunals.  The  stranger,  jicrcgrinus^  the  citizen  of  another  town 
of  the  province,  even  when  he  had  set  up  a  dwelling  in  the 
city,  incola^  the  freedman,  who  established  a  family  only  in  the 
second  generation,  the  slave  who  was  not  taken  at  all  into  con- 
sideration, continued  outside  the  municipium.  This  then  was 
formed  out  of  families  connected  with  each  other  by  religious 
bonds,  community  of  recollections,  the  obligation  of  the  same 
duties,  the  joint  responsibility  of  interests.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  this  municipal  life,  so  well  united,  finally 
obtained  from  Eome  the  character  of  a  moral  being,  a  living  and 
legal  personality." 

Old  institutions,  effaced  at  Eome  by  revolutions,  continued 
in  vigour  in  the  provinces  as  a  result  of  that  conservative  force 
natural  to  localities  into  which  political  agitations  do  not  penetrate, 
and  because  the  formulce  given  to  the  provincials  at  the  time  of 
conquest  had  been  drawn  up  by  men  still  favourable  to  municipal 
liberty.  The  savants  of  the  ralatinu  library  would  liave  again  in 
a  crowd  of  municipalities  found  the  pnpulns^  or  t1u^  dominant 
nobility,  the  j)lels^  or  the  disinlierited  multitude,  the  curia^  and 
the  curio  of  the  royal  period;  the  magistracies  of  republican   tini(»s:^ 


*  Cicero  well  shows  the  spirit  of  ancient  law  in  this  respect:  Peregrini  ct  incol<B  ojficium 
est  nihil  prceter  mum  Jiegotium  at/ere  ....  minimeque  esse  in  aliena  republica  curiosum  (t/e 
OJficiis,  i.  34).  Later  on  the  incola  shared  with  the  civis  the  onerous  otiices,  munera,  as  the 
allies  received  as  Roman  citizens  were  obliged  to  accept  its  obligations.  Ulpian  (in  tlie  Digest, 
1.  1,  1,  §  1)  says:  Miaiicipes  appellati  recejtti  in  civitatem  ut  munera  nobiscum  fdeerejit,  while 
adding  :  Isunc  abusive  municipes  dicimus  suce  cujusque  civitatis  cives.  Tlie  incola  could  not  at 
first  obtain  posts  of  dignity,  hojiores  {Code,  x.  30,  5  and  6j ;  yet  in  the  end  he  succeedt'<l  in 
obtaining  them.  (Orelli,  No.  2,1'1'>,  and  Agen.  Urbicus,  in  Gromat.,  p.  Kl  )  Already  the  le.v 
Maine,  recognized  his  right  of  voting  in  the  assembly  if  he  had  the^M*  civitatis  or  the  Jus  La  fii. 
On  the  munera,  sea  infra,  p.  3I)L\ 

'^  Persomc  vice  fungitur  municipium  et  decuria  (Florent.,  in  Digest,  xlvi.  22). 

^  For  the  division  of  the  people  into  curicv,  cf.  Orelli,  Nos.  3,727,  3,740,  3,771,  and  llenz«'n, 
Nos.  6,i>63,  note  2,  7,420f,  7,430fa;  L.  Uenior,  Mel.  d'epigr.,  p.  220,  and  Inscr.  dWlgerie, 
Nos.  01,  185,  1,525,  2,871 ;  C.  1.  L.,  vol.  ii.  No.  1,346. 

*  There  were  still  found  in  Hadrian'^  time  prujtors  in  l^truria,  dictators  in  Latium  (Spart., 
Iladr.,  10;  cf.  liorgliesi,  i.  400;  vi.  315),  and  the  duumvirate  recalled,  by  its  prerogatives,  the 
ancient  consulate  of  Rome,  U'fore  the  creation  of  the  censorship  and  prx'torsliip. 
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tribunes  of  the  people,^  ediles,  (puestors,  censors,  and  public  assem- 
blies divided  into  tribes'^  and  centuries,"^  with  a  forum,  rostra, 
elections,  and  all  the  bustle  of  the  comitia.  Aulus  Gellius,  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  still  calls  the  colonies  "the  diminished 
imag(\  but  the  true  likeness,  of  the  Roman  people;''^  a  century 
later,  Modestinus  said:  "The  law  against  canvassing  has  no  longer 
any  validity  at  Eome,  because  the  nomination  to  office  there 
depends  on  the  prince  and  not  on  popular  favour;"  and  he  con- 
sidered it  as  still  in  full  force  in  the  municipalities ; '  in  Africa,  in 
the  time  of  Constantino,  tlie  people  used  still  to  have  elections.'' 
The  cause  of  thi.v  is  that  municipal  life  had  been  extinguished  in 
Home,  because  there  it  would  have  been  political  life,  while  it  still 
prevailed  in  the  provinces,  because  there  it  could  raise  no  distrust. 
It  is  a  common  fact  that  the  conqueror,  from  self-interest,  respects 
for  a  long  while  the  social  customs  of  the  conquered.  Do  we  not 
act  ill  the  same  way  in  our  colony  of  Algeria,  in  spite  of  our  love 
of  excessive  centralization  and  extreme  uniformity? 

Occupied  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  in  consolidating  their 
powrr  and  defending  their  life  against  conspiracies  of  the  great, 
the  first  emperors  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  those  obscure 
forms  of  liberty  which  the  half  savage  natives  of  the  West  had 
as  much  liked  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  brilliant  cities  of  the 
licUenic  East.  Far  from  weakening  these  liberties,  they  favoured 
their  extension;  and  thanks  to  the  order,  the  sound  justice  which 
all  of  them,  except  the  madmen,  set  themselves  to  establish 
amongst  their  subjects,  the  municipal  system,  in  place  of  dis- 
{q)pearing  with  th(^  Eepublic,  prospered  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
These;  old  customs  of  Italy,  found  by  the  concpierors  or  transferred 
by   them"    to   proviiuaal    soil,    Avere   so   tenacious  of   life    that    they 

*  There  were  tribunes  of  the  people  at  Teanuni,  Venusia,  and  Pisa.  (Ur.-Ueuzen,  Nos.  3,145, 
5,085,  6,21?^,  7,143.) 

■^  As  at  Genet  iva  Colon ia,  cap.  ci. 

^  C.I.L.  vol.  ii.  No.  1,064.  The  division  into  centurie.^s,  which  was  fundamental  in  the 
army,  had  also  been  adopted  by  some  industrial  guilds.     Cf.  Orelli,  Nos.  4,0(30,  4,071,  4,137,  etc. 

'' Aoc^  yl«.,  xvi.  13  :  Populi  lioniani  ....  colonifp  quasi  e/figies  parvre  .^hmdacraf/ue. 

'  JffTc  lex  in  urbe  hodie  cesset Quod  si  in  municipio  contra  hanc  legem,  magistratum 

ant  sncerdotium  quis  petierit  ....  {Digest,  nWxW.  14,  1). 

''  (\)d.  Theod.,  xii.  5,  1. 

'  Wluit  we  know  of  the  formularies  of  thr  provinces  and  of  the  nnmicipal  laws :  of  regula- 
tions made  for  the  Sicilians;  of  tlie  formula  of  lUlhynia  drawn  up  by  Pompey  ;  of  tlie  Table  of 
IleraclfMi  an<l  lex  Ituhria  for  Italy  ;  of  the  laws  of  Salpensa,  Malaga,  and  Osuua  for  Spain  ;  of 
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for  a  loug  wliile  existed  there  as  toitnesses  of  the  past.  Mueli  of 
this  evidence  has  disappeared ;  what  remains  of  it  is  enough  to 
prove  the  existence,  in  the  Early  Empire,  of  a  municipal  organiza- 
tion utterly  different  from  that  exhihited  in  the  Theodosian  Code. 
This  latter  regime  has  often  had  its  disastrous  consequences  de- 
scribed :  one  ought  also  to  be  acquainted  witli  the  former  and  its 
happy  results. 

There  was  not  for  the  cities,  as  has  been  thought,  a  general 
law  which  we  might  have  lost,^  but  all  the  questions  relative  to 
municipal  organization  had  been  long  since  resolved.  The  great 
law  of  Ca3sar,  or  Table  of  Ileraclea,  for  the  Italian  peninsula 
(45  B.C.),  the  lex  Rubria^  for  Cisalpini^  Gaul  (49),  a  host  of  others 
witli  whose  existence  we  are  acquainted,  could  serve  as  models  and 
constituted  a  common  source  whence  materials  could  b(^  derived 
by  the  ancient  cities  which  desired  to  put  in  writing  or  reform 
their  custom,  as  well  as  the  new  cities  for  whom  a  law  was 
required.  In  Domitian's  time  they  were  still  being  committed  to 
writing,-    and    a    learned    man    of    the    second    century    defined    a 


the  explanatory  inscription  of  the  organization  of  the  census  in  the  provinces,  etc.,  recalls 
institutions  or  customs  of  Rome,  "  tlie  common  native  land,"  as  say  Modestinus  [Vitjest,  1.  1, 
33)  and  Cicero  {de  Leg.,  ii.  2,  5).  For  example,  there  are  found  the  prerogatives  of  the 
president  of  the  comitia,  the  distinction  between  the  senators  inscribed  in  the  wliite  book  and 
those  who  are  so  by  virtue  of  their  office,  tiie  rank  assigned  to  each  in  the  curia,  the  magis- 
trates designate,  the  interval  of  several  months  between  the  election  and  entrance  into  othce,  tlie 
places  of  the  magistrates  and  senators  in  the  theatre,  the  regulations  against  faction,  the  right 
of  intercession  and  delegation,  the  oath  in  the  five  days  succeeding  the  election,  the  duality  of 
the  offices,  the  adjudication  of  public  works  and  the  farming  of  the  revenues,  tlie  obligation  on 
elected  magistrates  to  provide  games,  etc.,  etc.  In  drawing  up  a  new  statute,  old  statutes 
formed  the  basis ;  sometimes  even  they  were  copied :  chapter  civ.  of  the  bronzes  of  Osuna  is 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  lex  Mamilia,  and  how  many  others  have  been  taken  from  the 
Julian  laws ! 

'  Tliis  is  nevertheless  the  opinion  of  Mommsen  (C.  /.  Z.,  vol.  i.  }>p.  123  et  seq.)  and  of 
Itudorff  (lliim.  llechtstj.,  i.  34).  Marquardt  (vol.  iv.  p.  66)  says  even  of  the  lejc  Julia  munici- 
palis :  Eine  volUtHmlvje  und  aWjemcine,  sowohl  fiir  die  Hauptstadt  selbst  als  fiir  die  italischeu 
und  ausserit (disc hen  Mwiieipien  geltende  Cimimunalurdnung ,  welche  in  dor  Kaiserzeit  fortebe.ftand. 
Were  the  cities  able  to  modify  their  laws?  The  cities  in  alliance  could,  witho't  any  doubt, 
but  the  colonies  and  municipia  which  received  these  charters  from  Rome  could  only  modify 
them  in  concert  with  the  sovereign  power.  Thus  Arpinum  changed  the  mode  of  voting  in  the 
comitia  (Cic,  de  Leg.,  iii.  16).  We  can  see  in  the  Verrine  orations,  on  the  subject  of  the 
laws  made  for  the  Sicilians,  how  Rome  gave  attention  to  consult  the  customs  and  desires  of 
the  people  to  whom  she  gave  laws. 

■^  Those  of  Salpensa  and  Malaga  were  drawn  up  between  81  and  84,  that  of  Osuna  from 
Caisar's  time,  but  was  published  and  perhaps  corrected  about  the  same  time.  After  ha\ing 
received  from  Vespasian  the  jiis  Lntii,  Spain  must  have  had  to  draw  up  with  more  or  less 
changes  its  municipal  legislative  measures. 
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municipium  to  be  a  city  which  has  its  own  system  of  law  and  its 
own  special  statutes.^  Trajan  forbade  that  it  should  be  detracted 
from."  Under  liadriaii  and  Antoninus,  the  great  jurisconsult 
Julianus,  seeking  how  one  ought  in  certain  cases  to  supply  the 
silence  of  tlu^  written  law,  replied :  ^'  Let  them  follow  custom ; 
that  failing,  what  comes  closest  to  it ;  lastly,  if  nothing  can  guide 
the  judge  let  him  have  recourse  to  Roman  law."^  Later  on  still 
Ulpian  puts  this  question :  ^'  What  is  to  be  done  if  the  municipal 
law  permits  what  a  rescript  of  the  prince  interdicts  ? "  ^  Even  in 
the  fourtli  century  Diocletian  recognizes  the  authority  of  the 
municipal  laws  and  does  not  permit  the  governor  to  break  them.^ 
These  Romans  were  not  any  more  than  are  the  English  of  our 
own  days  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  uniformity,*'  or  possessed  with 
the  need  of  putting  all  their  local  institutions  into  perfect  agree- 
ment. They  allowed  those  laws  to  live  on  which  pleased  their 
subjects,  or  to  fall  into  disuse,  without  formal  abolishing  those 
which  ceased  to  suit  them,  and  they  never  pretended,  as  the 
French  do,  to  break  up  the  State  every  ten  years  in  order  to 
cast  the  fragments  again  in  a  new  mould. 


'  Aul.  Gell.,  xvi.  13.  A  single  city  sometimes  had  two  different  constitutions,  whether  it 
had  received  two  colonies,  cives  novi  et  veteres,  or  the  ancient  inhabitants,  mimicipefi,  had  kept 
their  charter  and  the  new  comers,  coloui,  had  brouglit  another  with  them  (Ilenzen,  No.  (),1X>2). 
Cf.  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  ii.  p.  501 :  duplicem  ordinem,  duplicemque  otnnino  rem  pMicam  fuisse  sciinus 
coinpluribus  oppidia,  ut  Pompeiis,  Arretio,  ValetUice. 

""VYmy,  Epi8t.,x.  114. 

'  Digest,  i,  3,  32. 

*  Digest,  xlvii.  12,  8,  §  6.  These  special  laws  were  still  in  force  in  the  third  century,  even 
later.  Vet,  before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  Aulus  Gellius  said  already:  Obscura, 
obliterataque  sunt  municipiorum  jura  quibus  ufi  Jam  j^er  iiinotitiam  non  queunt.  These  words, 
jam  non  queunt,  indicate  that  the  movement  which  was  about  causing  municipal  laws  to  fall 
into  disuse  was  only  commencing. 

*  Si  lex  municipii  potestatem  duumriris  dedit  ut  .  .  .  .  nihil  contra  hujus  legis  tenorem 
rector  provincite  fieri  patietur  (Code,  viii.  49,  1,  and  xi.  20,  4).  A  law  book  drawn  up  in  tlie 
fifth  century  shows  that  below  Roman  law  there  still  existed  local  customs,  not  only  for 
weights  and  measures,  the  calendar,  etc.,  but  also  for  juridical  matters.  (Bruns,  Syrisches 
llechtsbuch,  passim,  and  Esmein,  in  the  Journal  des  Savants  for  May,  1880.) 

°  The  whole  correspondence  between  Pliny  and  Trajan  proves  that,  even  at  that  period, 
the  government  (li<l  not  yet  like  to  adopt  general  measures  of  administration.  For  example, 
Pliny  requests  Trajan  to  draw  up  an  ordinance  for  Pontus  and  Bitliynia,  the  emperor  replies: 
.  ...  In  universum  a  me  non  potest  statui  ....  sequendam  cujusque  civitatis  legem  puto 
(Pliny,  7s>wf.,  X.  114).  Respecting  the  Christians,, he  had  replied  to  the  same  import :  .  .  .  . 
Neque  enim  in  universum  aliquid,  quod  quasi  certam  formam  habeat  constitui  potest  {ibid., 
X.  98).  Nero,  when  asked  by  the  senate  to  publish  a  regulation  concerning  the  status  of  the 
freedmen,  had  refused  and  replied  :  '*  Each  case  must  be  examined  as  it  presents  itself."  (Tac, 
Ann.,  xiii.  27.) 
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In  the  Early  Empire  the  laws  differed  therefore,  as  in  ancient 
France,  in  one  city  and  another,  since  each  had  its  own.  The 
communes  also  differed  from  one  another  in  their  political  condi- 
tion. Viewed  from  without  and  in  its  relation  to  the  sovereign 
power,  the  city  must  be  placed  in  one  of  those  classes  whose 
different  modes  of  existence  we  have  examined  in  the  history  of 
the  liepuhlic.  In  the  second  century  of  the  Ein[)ir(^  we  see,  as 
in  the  preceding  age,  tributary  cities,  subject  to  the  absolute  power 
of  the  Eoman  governor,  while  yet  preserving  their  own  laws,  their 
curia^  their  elective  magistracies  with  a  certain  jurisdiction  ;  and 
privileged  cities :  colonies,  municipia  of  Roman  citizens ;  Latin 
cities,  or  allied,  free  or  with  the  jus  Italicam.  The  former  were 
the  more  numerous ;  but  the  number  of  the  others  would  bo  very 
high  if  documents  enabled  us  to  count  them  in  all  parts,  since 
they  formed  a  third  of  the  communities  of  Hither  Spain;  after 
Vespasian's  time  they  covered  the  whole  peninsula,^  ^N^arbonensis 
had  no  other  cities,'^  and  entire  provinces,  as  Sicily,  the  Maritime 
Alps,  the  Cottian  Alps,  had  obtained  the  Jus  Latii, 

But  were  these  expressions,  allied  peoples,  free  cities,  auto- 
nomous cities,  Roman  colonies,  which  inscriptions,  medals,  texts 
everywhere  point  out  to  us,  empty  formulas,  beneath  wliidi  was 
hidden  the  real  nothingness  of  urban  liberties? 

One  might  believe  it  from  certain  passages  in  a  writer  of  that 
time,  viz.,  Plutarch,  who,  after  having  compreliended  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  what  was  Rome's  part,  ^'that  key-stouc  of  the  universe,'' 
became  again  in  his  small  Boeotian  town,  as  it  were,  a  cotemporary 
of  rhilopocmeu.  He  did  not  see  that  ''  the  Roman  peace,"  witli 
which  he  was  so  delighted,  was  able  to  exist  only  on  tlie  condition 
that  the  municipal  liberties  should  not  mean  independence.  The 
archon  of  Cheronea,  the  high  priest  of  Apollo,  regrets  on  belialf 
of  his  municipality  the  loss  of  sovereign  rights.  I  should  regret 
them,  too,  if  things  could  have  been  diiferent,  if  even  it  had  not 
been    well   that   they    should   be   as   they  were.     ^*  The    time  exists 


^  Pliny,  Hist,  fiat.,  iii.  5. 

'  Ilerzog-  {Gallice  Narb.  prov.  Rom.  Hiatorid)  reckons  seven  lloman  colonies  there,  thirty- 
six  Latin  towns,  and  Marseilles,  civitaa  fwderata,  libera  et  imminuK.  On  Xha  jiis  Latii,  see 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1H()  f^q.  The /?<«  Italiaim,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  created  hy  Au<,nistus  or 
Caisar,  chanrred  the  provincial  soil  into  Italic  soil,  which  gave  the  inhabitants  the  quiritarian 
domain  and  exemption  from  tribute. 
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no  longer,"   said  he  to  an  ambitious  young  man,    '4or  enter hig  on 
wars,    concluding    alliances,    forming    great    enterprises.       You    are 
now  permitted  at  your  entrance  into  public  life  to  examine  before 
the  tribunals   some   civil   question,^   to  prosecute   abuses,    to   defend 
the  weak.       You    can    still    watch    over    the    adjudication    of    the 
imposts,    the   care    of   harbours   and    markets,   or  fill   some  office  of 
municipal    police.     The    occasion  will   perhaps  offer  itself   of   carry- 
ing on  a  negotiation   with  a  neighbouring  town   or  with  a   prince  ; 
in   fact,    with   the   maturity  of   age,    you   may  aspire   to   a   mission 
to   the   emperor   and   to   the    supreme    magistracy  of   your   country. 
But   to   whatever   rank   you   are    raised,   do  not  forget  it,   it   is  no 
longer    the  place   to  tell  yourself,  as  Pericles  did  when  putting  on 
his   chlamys:    ^  Think  of  this,    Pericles,    it  is  free   men  whom  you 
command,    it   is   Greeks,    it   is   Athenians.'      On   the   contrary,  you 
can  say  truly:     ^  You  command,  but  you  are  commanded;    the  city 
which   you   govern   is   a   subject   city,    a   city  under   the   emperor's 
lieutenants.'      You   must   therefore   wear    a    simpler   chlamys;    you 
must   from  the  step  on   which  you  are   seated  have  an  eye   to  the 
tribunal  of   the  proconsul,  and  not  lose  sight  of  the  sandals  which 
are  above  your  crown."'     And  in  another  place:    "What  authority 
is    there    other    than    that    which,    on    a   word    from    the    Roman 
governor,   can   be   nullified   or   transferred   to   another  ?"=*     All  this 
is   true,    but   only  of   a   part   of   tlie    Empire.     Plutarch   even   uses 
expressions,    which   coming    from    this    passionate    admirer    of    the 
old    independence,    become     singularly     significant.       After    having 
remarked   that   among   the   most   enviable  blessings  for  a  State  are 
peace   and  liberty,  he  adds:    '^  As  regards  peace  there   is   no   need 
to  occupy  ourselves,  for  all  war  has  ceased ;   as  to  liberty,  we  have 
that   which   the    government   leaves   us,    and   perhaps   it  would   not 
be    good    that   we  should  possess  more."^      That   means,   or   nearly 
so,  that  the  different  peoples  were  then  in  possession  of  all  needful 

liberties. 

Under    the    Republic,    each    city    had,    like    Rome,    a    popular 
assemblv     which     was     sovereign     for     law-making     purposes     and 

^  The  text  savs  more  :  ^t'cat  ^tjfiomai  (Prrrc.  polit.,  10). 

■'  In  this  pas.'^pe,  wliicli  I  borrow  from  M.  (Jrc^ard,  Morale  de  Plutarque,  pp.  224-5,  various 
passages  from  his  Vulitical  I^ecepts  are  summarized. 
^  Plutarch,  Preec.  polit.,  32. 
♦  .   .   .   .  icai  ro  ir\'fOV  iffwc  oi<K  afinvov  (ibid.,  32). 
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^^ creating"  luagistrutes:  fourteen  years  only  before  Actiuni,  Ciesar's 
municipal  law  exhibits,  in  the  whole  of  Italy,  the  popular 
assembly  in  full  possession  of  its  rights,  popidus  juhct}  Till 
lately,  moreover,  it  was  believed  that  Tiberius,  having  in  Home 
remitted  the  elections  to  the  senate,  had  produced  a  similar  revolu- 
tion immediately  in  the  provinces.  It  is  true  that  the  popular 
assembly,  without  being  formally  suppressed,  was  by  small  degrees 
dispossessed  to  the  gain  of  the  senate-house,  and  that  municipal 
organization,  from  being  democratic,  became  aristocratic,  as  the 
result  of  a  movement  of  concentration  which  from  day  to  day  grew 
more  definite  in  the  imperial  atliuinistratiou,  after  having  been  the 
politics  of  the  Republican  senate.^  But  this  revolution,  scarcely 
com})lL'ted  in  the  third  century,  was  by  no  means  so  in  the  first 
or  even  in  the  second,  when  public  assemblies  in  the  cities  could 
still  be  seen.  If,  at  Eome,  a  shadow  of  comitia  and  popular 
elections  was  preserved  even  to  Trajan's  time,"^  with  greater  reason 
ought  one  to  think  that  the  reality  in  many  cities  took  the  place 
of  these  empty  forms,  especially  in  those  which  were  legally  sub- 
jected, for  their  internal  administration,  to  the  action  of  the 
Eoman  magistrate,  whether  by  treaties  of  alliance  concluded  at  the 
time  of  conquest,  which  were  habitually  respected,  or  by  con- 
cessions secured  later  on.  Pergamcan  Asia,  Bithynia,  Macedonia,* 
Africa,  still  made  use,  under  the  Antonines,  of  the  laws  which  hud 
been  given  them  shortly  after  their  conquest.  Eespect  foi  iIk^ 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Eepublic  on  peoples  and  cities  continued 
in  the  early  Empire  the  rule  of  government ;  the  contrar}  w  a>  thu 
exception.  The  inscriptions  do  not  admit  any  doubt  of  it,  and 
it  is  only  one   of   the  least  services   which  they  have   rendered   by 

'  Cap.  xii.     Cf.  Or.-IIenzen,  Nos.  2,531,  3,701,  6,966,  7,227. 

^  Cf .  Appiau,  Mithrid,  39;  Pausanias,  vii.  16,  6.  Cicero  has  neatly  formuluted  this 
policy :  .  .  .  .  ut  civitates  optimatium  consiliis  administrentur  (ad  Quint,  fratr.,  I.  i.  8,  25) ; 
but  there  was  this  difference  between  the  Repubhc  and  the  Middle  l^inpire,  that  the  former 
was  satisfied  with  showing  itself  favourable  to  the  influence  of  the  great  in  the  cities,  which 
was  a  particular  form  of  municipal  life,  and  that  the  other  was  led  little  by  little  to  suppress 
all  life  in  them. 

'  Dion,  Ivii.  20,  and  Pliny,  rnnegr.,  63,  64,  79.  Cf.  Vopiscus,  Tac,  7,  where  he  shows  the 
soldiers  and  people,  milifes  et  Quirites,  ratifying  the  election  made  by  the  senate;  later  on  still 
the  election  of  Gordian  III.  was  made  by  the  people  and  imposed  by  it  on  the  senate. 

*  In  the  second  century  of  our  era,  .lustin  (xxxiii.  2)  says  of  Macedonia :  .  .  .  leges, 
quibus  adhuc  utitur,  a  Paullo  accepit :  Appian,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brindusium,  that  Sylla 
gave  them  ciTtknav,  t)v  Kal  vvv  txovaiu  (Bell,  civ.,  i.  79). 


aidin<'  us  to  recover  at  least  two  centuries  of  active,  ardent  muni- 
cipal life  in  an  Empire  described  as  an  inexplicable  solitude  full 
of  despotism  and  servility. 

Before    the   third   century  of   our   era  the  ancient  Gricco-Latin 
order   of   things   was   not    really    acquainted   with   the    official— that 
uew  order  which  produces,  in  modern  monarchies,  the  centralization 
of  powers  and  which  is  for  them   equally   a  cause    of  strength  and 
weakness.     Offices   were    annual   or    temporary,    even   in   the    State, 
and  much  more  so  in  the  cities.     At   Eome,  office  was  gained,   in 
appearance,    by    the    choice   of   the    senate,    but    in   reality    by    the 
designation    of   the    j.rince ;    in    the    provinces   by   popular    election. 
The  acts  of  liberality  shown  to  the  people  by  those   who  wished  to 
secure   the    magistracies,    and   which    are    referred    to    in    a    great 
number  of  inscriptions,  form  a  presumption  that  the  candidates  had 
need    of   the   people   to   obtain   them.      But   we  have  direct  proofs. 
Thus  comitia  of  election  are  found  in  active  operation    at  Bovillu), 
at  the  gates  of  Eome,  in  the  year  157  ; '  at  Perusia,  under  Marcus 
Aurelius;''    at  Amisus,   during   Pliny's  administration;^    at   Tralles, 
under  Hadrian;^   at  Smyrna,   about  211;"'  in  Coesarian  Mauretania, 
about   Caracalla's   time;'"'    in   the   whole   province   of   Africa   as   far 
as  the  year   326  ; '    and  in  every  variety  of  circumstance  the  assent 
of  the   people   is  mentioned   together  with  the  decree  of  execution 
returned  by  the  decurions.«     One  of  the  streets  of  Pola  leading  to 


'  Orelli,  No.  3,701. 
»M,  No.  2,531. 

^  Epi^t    X   110-  ...  .  bule  et  ecdesia  consentiente. 

*  .      ;  ."roTc  ^n<pia^aa.  r,;,  n   ,3ouXr;,   Ka\   too   c'n^ov  (C.  /.  G.,  No.  2,927).       Likewise  at 
Tarsus,  and  in  many  other  places  are  found  //  ^ovXt)  kuI  6  ^nfioQ. 

'  /6irf.,  No.  3,161.  ^         „  ,     .  1 

«  At  least  this  is  what  one  mav  conclude  from  an  inscription  of  Caracallas  time,  recovered 
by  M  L  llenier  at  Jomnium  (L^cr.  dAly.,  No.  4,070)  in  which  a  duumvir  mentions  his 
election  by  the  Orrfo,  which  would  not  have  been  done  if  it  had  been  the  custom.  At  Tergeste, 
under  Antoninus,  entrance  to  the  senate  house  was  per  cedilitatis  ymdum  (^.>'--"«"^;^"' 
No  7  168).  The  usage  of  the  public  assemblies  was  still  so  well  preserved  in  the  mid.lle  ot  the 
aecond  century  that  Plutarch,  in  the  advices  which  he  gives  for  being  successful,  recommends, 
presenting  to  the  multitu4c  only  premeditated  speech.     {PrcBC.  polit,  6.) 

^  Cod.  Theod.,  xii.  6,  I  :  .  .  .  •  nominatio  cnndidatorum  populi  mfragits. 

«Cf  Ondli-Il'enzen,  No.  6,171  :  ordo  et  uni versus  populus :  No.  5,185:  dec.  aug.  et  plebs  : 
No.  7,170:  cor.'^emu  plebis ;   No.  1,770:  dec.  et  liberie  eorum,  sev.  aug.,  ^lebev  «>«^f-^^^'  '^* 

Gaeta,  under  Hadrian, rogatm  ab  ordine,  pariter   et  populo  .^      .  (No.  SHlj)       ui. 

Nos.  3,882,  4,020,  etc.,  etc.  For  Ancyra  and  Pessinus,  see  Perrot,  de  Galatia,  pp.  \^i  et  seq.; 
for  Palmyra:  i^ovXi,  Kui  Sn^^o,  ;  cf.  Letronne,  Recherches  sur  Vadmin.  egyptienne,  ^.  2iy^,  ^nd 
de  Vogu6,  Inscr.  sSmit.,  p.  18. 
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the   forum   of  that    ancient    flourishing    colony   still   bears   the    uaiue 
of  Comitia  Street. 

We  know  that  Pompeii,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was 
overwhelmed,  was  engaged  in  popular  elections.  Wall  posters  have 
been  found  containing  the  political  creed  of  the  candidates,  the 
placards  of  supporters,  as  also  those  of  opponents,  even  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  government,  that  is,  of  the  senate,  in  favoui*  of 
an  othcial  candidate.^  These  notices  were  posted  everywliere,  even 
on  the  sepulchres  which,  in  Koman  cities,  were  by  the  sides  of  the 
roads  leading  to  tlie  city  ;  and,  in  certain  inscriptions,  the  deceased 
defend  their  last  resting-place  against  candidates  by  imprecations 
with  which  in  advance  they  threaten  those  who  might  affix  electoral 
placards  on  their  tomb  ....  repulsam  fcrati^  The  law  of  Malaga, 
draAvn  up  under  Domitian,  decrees  with  minuteness  the  necessary 
formalities  for  the  regular  holding  of  the  comitia,^  and  condemns 
to   a   penalty  of   10,000   sesterces  any  one  who  hinders  or  disturbs 

'  Subjoined  are  two  electoral  announcements  in  red  letters  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii. 
(House  of  Vesouius  Primus.)     E.  Pressuhn,  op.  cit.j  p.  4. 


vri LHM  •  ft.  p.  v|;50N IV3  •  PKIMY5 -  r;ocat 

C(amm)  GAVIVM  RVFVM  IIvir.  O.  V.  F.  (oro  vos  fncite^  VTILEM  R(ei)  P(ublica}) 

VESONIVS  PIU.MVS  ROGAT. 

Vesonius  Primus  recommends  to  your  votes  Caius  Gavius  Uufus,  a  man  useful  to  your  city,  and 

I  beseech  you  to  elect  him  to  the  office  of  duumvir. 


VFSONivS. 
PRIMVS'HOG 


CN.  HELVIVM  AEDfilem)  D(ignum)  R(ei)  P(ublic»)  VESONIVS  PRIMVS  ROG(at). 

Vesonius  Primus  recommends  you  to  choose  as  edile  Cneius  Ilelvius,  a  worthy  man  of  our  city. 

2  OrHlli-IIenzen,  Xos.  3,700,  6,966,  6,077,  7,227,  7,276,  and  all  those  to  which  Ilenzen 
refers  in  his  Index,  p.  169.  When  the  news  of  CaBsar's  death  (4  B.C.)  reached  Pisa,  the  colony, 
then  in  tlie  full  crisis  of  the  elections,  had  no  magistrates,  propter  eontentiones  canditlatorum. 
The  details  of  the  public  mourning  wert'  stopped  per  comemnm  omnium  ordinum.  (  Wilmanns, 
883,  and  Lupi,  i  Decreti  della  eolonin  Pimna. ) 

'  Le.v  Malacitana,  art.  51-59. 


the  assembly.     Tn  the  time  of   Alexander  Severus,  Paulus  moreover 
makes   comments   on   the   Julian    law   respecting  bribing:    he   says, 
^'  The  citizen  who  solicits  a  magistrateship   or  sacerdotal  ottiee  in  a 
province  and  who,  by  giving  bribes,   stirs  up  the  crowd   to  obtain 
votes,  is  guilty  of  public  violence  and  condemned  to  transportation.^ 
If  Rome  left  to  so   many   cities   their   electoral  and  legislative 
assemblies,    she    must    have    left    their    magistrates    a    considerable 
share    of   jurisdiction.     lUit  within   what   limits?     On    this  ([uestion 
we  have  only  the  D/(/csf,  which  exhibits   the  administrative  law  of 
the  third  and  not  that  of  the  first  century.'-     Now,   if,  at  the  two 
periods,   the  civil  law  was  nearly  the   same,   the  administrative  law 
was  not  so.     Moreover  the   great  jurisconsults  of  the  llepublic  and 
Early    Empire,    anterior    to    Salvius    Julianus,    have    altogether    fur- 
nished   to    the    Pandects    only    a    number    of  fragments  equal   to   an 
eighth  of  the  citations  from  Ulpian  and  Paulus.     AVhat  is  the  mean- 
ing of   this   inequality  ?     That,   though  admitted   to  make   a   figure 
in    the    Justinian    collection    to    confirm   with   their    authority    the 
civil    law   of   the   posterior   age,    as   a   continuation    of    that    which 
they   had  constituted,   the  old   jurists   had   had  very  little  material 
to   furnish    for    administrative    law,    because    it    no    longer    existed 
except   as    fundamentally    modified.^      We  still    possess  the   Table  of 
lleraclea  and  the  Lex  Hubria,  drawn  up  for  Italy,  and  not  for  the 
provinces,  and  the  Spanish  laws,  which  would  remove  every  difficulty 
if  they  were   complete.     But   the   light   shed  by   these  last  laws   on 
many  points  does  not  lighten  up  the  whole  of  the  municipal  system; 
and   as   they   reveal    very   little  respecting   the    civil  jurisdiction   of 
the    magistrates,    and    nothing    respecting    their    laws    on   criminal 
matters,   we  hav:   been  led  to  reduce   the  judicial    authority    of   the 
duumvirs   to   the   proportions   that    it   had   in   the    Middle    Empire, 
when  the  competence  of  the  magistrate  in   civil  suits  was  stopped, 
like  that  of  our  j'tt^cs  de  paix^  at  a  certain  amount,''  and  in  criminal 
causes  extended  only  to  punishing   the    freeman   in  a  fine  and  the 

^  ....  si  til  'him  sufrajiorum  catisa  condicverit  ....  [Sent.,  v.  30  (a)]. 

■-*  The  number  of  fragments  of  tlio  older  jurists  inserted  in  the  Digest  is  only  586 ;  Ulpian 
furnished  2,462  ;  Puulus,  2,084.     Cf.  Puclita,  Cursu«  der  Imtitutio7iem,  vol.  i.  pp.  431-477. 

^  Another  example  of  the  silence  of  the  Corpus  Juris  respecting  an  ancient  institution  :  it 
does  not  name  the  Auf/iistales  once,  whicli  the  inscriptions  prove  to  have  occupied  a  con!>iderable 
place  in  the  society  of  the  Early  Empire,  but  which  had  disappeared  two  centuries  before 
Justinian. 

*  Paulus,  Sent.,  v.  6a,  1. 
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slave  to  some  strokes  of  the  rod.'  Yet,  since  the  emperors  had 
uot  yet  covered  the  provinces  with  their  functionaries,  social  life 
would  have  been  as  if  suspended  in  those  immense  territories,  if, 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Euphrates,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  cataracts  of  Syeiie,  there  had  been  need  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  thirty  governors  to  open  the  assizes  in  order  that  the  cases 
miglit  be  heard  and  all  the  guilty  punished.-  Reason  says  that 
it  was  needful  to  be  otherwise,  and  history  adds  that  what  exists 
most  largely  in  the  present  is  always  an  inh(^ritance  of  the  past ; 
now  of  this  past  Rome  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  make  a  tabula 
rasa.  The  laws  recently  discovered  and  innumerable  inscriptions 
prove  this  as  regards  political  institutions ;  certain  facts  indicate 
that  it  must  have  been  the  same  for  judicial  institutions. 

The  condition  of  certain  cities  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  is  very  succinctly  portrayed  by  Strabo  and  the  jurisconsult 
Proculus :  '^  Marseilles,"  says  the  former,  *'  is  uot  in  subjection, 
either  as  regards  itself  or  its  subjects,  to  the  governors  of  the 
province."  ^  The  latter  says :  ^'  Free  is  the  people  which  is  not 
subjected  to  the  power  of  any  other ;  federated  is  the  one  which 
has  concluded  with  another  a  treaty  on  equal  conditions,  or  which, 
in  tlie  treaty  of  alliance,  has  promised  to  respect  the  majesty  of 
another  people.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  former  is  not  free, 
but  means  that  the  second  is  superior ;  thus  our  clients  remain  free 


^  Digest,  ii.  1,  12. 

^  In  Spain,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  513  cities  were  reckoned  and  there  were  only  fourteen 
conventus  jiiridiciy  one  in  thirty-seven,  where  the  governor  held  his  assizes  every  year  for  some 
days.  In  France,  where  the  tribunals  are  permanent,  wt^  have  «iju(/e  de  paix  for  each  canton,  a 
tril)unal  of  first  instance  to  every  arrondissement,  tribunals  of  commerce,  and  one  half  more 
appeal  courts  (26)  than  Spain  had  of  coiiventus. 

lib.,  IV.  p.  181  :  .  .  .  .  wore  ^ii)  viraKovuv  rutv  etc  rrjv  tTrapxiav  TrifiTro^tvutv  (Trparrjyutp. 
Marseilles  had  with  Rome  a  treaty  of  alliance,  fcedus  eequo  Jure  percmsum  (Justin,  xliii.  5). 
The  socii  populi  Rom.  were  not  dispensed  from  certain  payments  in  kind  stipulated  in  tlie 
treaty:  soldiers,  ships,  sailors,  etc.,  entertainment  of  lloman  magistrates  passing  tlirough  their 
cities,  etc.  Strabo  (viii.  365)  says  of  the  Lacedaemonians :  tunvav  k\ev9epoi,  ttX*)*/  rutv  ^iXtcuiv 
Xnrovpyicjp  dWo  ovvTiXovvrtg  ovdfv.  The  senatus-consultum  in  favour  of  the  Chiotes  (C  /.  6r., 
No.  2,222),  the  plebiscitum  of  the  year  of  Rome  682  for  Termessus  major  are  equally  explicit. 
Cicero  had  said  (  Verr.,  ii.  66,  160)  :  Taurominitani  ....  qui  mavime  ah  injuriis  nostrornm 
may istratuuynremoticonsuerafit  esse  pnesidio  foederis.  Cf.,  Id.,  de  Prov.  cons.,  3,6  :  .  .  .  omifto 
junsdictionem  in  libera  civitate  contra  leges  senatusque  consultu :  Id.,  in  Pison,  16 ;  lege  C(fsaru< 
jiistis.^ima  atque  optima  [multis  sen.  cons,  in  the  pro  Domo,  9]  populi  liberi  plane  et  vere  liberi. 
In  ih^  pro  Balbo  (16,  35-36)  a  propos  of  Gades,  which  was  fcedere  inferior,  he  celebrates  that 
policy  which  had  known  how  to  combine  the  rights  of  the  suzerain  people  with  the  autonomy 
of  the  vassal  people. 
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men,  whilst   as  regards  authority  and  dignity    they  are    inferior   to 
us.      Yet  inhabitants  of  federated  towns  can  be  accused  before  us, 
and  if  they  are  condemned  we  punish  them."'      lie  says  again:   ''\ 
do    not    doubt    that    free    and    federated    peoples   are   outside    our 
Empire."'      Cicero  before  him,   and  Tacitus   a  little  later,   said  the 
same  thing,'  and  the  senate  of  Tiberius  had  sanctioned  this  teach- 
ing by  a  solemn  decision.''     Every  federated  or  free  city  preserves 
then  the  proprietorship  of    its  own  soil,   its  whoh^  jurisdiction,   and 
its   own   tolls;    only    its   inhabitants   reserved   the   right   of    having 
recourse  to  the  tribunal   of   the   governor   of   the   province,    as   did 
the    Italians,    according    to    the    lex    Julia,    and    could    accept    the 
decision    of    the    municipal    judge    or    take   their   cause   to    Home. 
There  is  no  possession  of  the  Empire    in  which  this  kind  of    cities 
IS    not    found,    and    they    were    in    great    numbtT,    since    all    the 
famous   cities    of    Greiice    and    Asia    had    obtained    this    title,    and 
there  were    as   many   as   thirty  in   the    single    province    of   Africa.' 
Thus   it   is   allowable   to    say   that   municipal    life    in   its   plenitude 
had  been   in    many    points   respected  by  the  first  emperors.     In  the 
second  century  Trajan  moreover  wrote  to  Pliny :    "  I  cannot  prevent 
what   the   people    of   Amisus   wish   to   do,    since    they   use    a    right 
which  the  treaty  of  alliance  has  recognized  as  theirs."" 

Municipal  life  was  equally  active  and  free  in  the  cities  possess- 
ing the  juH  Lata,  for  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
declares   these   sorts  of  cities  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


^  Atfiunt  apud  nos  rei  €.v  civitatibus  fccderatis  ct  in  eos  damnatos  animadvertimus  {Digest, 
xlix.  15,  7,  §  1).     Cf.  Cicero,  in  Pison.,  16,  37. 

^  Quin  nobis  e.vtemi  sint  {Digest,  ibid.).  Suetonius  {Casar,  23)  and  Tacitus  {Ann.,  xv.  45) 
speak  similarly.  Festus  is  still  more  explich  (p.  21H) :  cum  populis  liberis  et  cum  fmleratis  et 
rum  regibus  postliyninium  nobis  est  ita,  uti  cum  hostibus.  So  an  exile  could  be  received  into  a 
federated  city.  Cf.  Polyb.,  vi.  U,  8;  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  43.  Nevertheless,  this  independence  only 
could  extend  to  the  internal  admmi.st ration.  If  the  allied  peoples  did  not  form  part  of  the 
province,  they  did  of  the  Empire,  a.ul  from  a  political  point  of  view  they  were  in  subjection  to 
the  prince  or  his  representatives.  Kuhn  {Die  stddt.  und  biirgerl.  Verfass.  des  Mm.  lieichs, 
vol  ii  pp.  26  and  21K))  compares  the  free  and  federated  cities  of  the  Empire  to  tlie  Swiss 
cantons  and  the  States  of  the  Rhine  Confederation,  the  inhabitants  of  which  Napoleon  called 

his  subj«'Cts. 

'■'  Cic,  pro  Balbo,  17,  and  Tac,  Atm.,  iii.  55. 

♦  Tac    Ann  ,  iv.  33,  in  the  affair  of  Volcatius  Moschus. 

•  Roma  qtKt  Achais,  Rhodiis  et  plerisque  urbibus  clan's  J7is  integrum  liberfatomquo  cim 
immunitate  reddiderat  ^Seneca,  de  lien.,  v.  16).  Cf.  Pliny,  Hist,  nat.,  v.  25).  It  is  known  that 
there  were  eighteen  free  cities  in  the  province  of  Asia,  and  these  were  not  all. 

•^  Pliny,  Epist.,  x.  U3. 
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provincial  goveriior.^  With  greater  reason  was  it  the  case  in  the 
municipalities  possessing  the  jus  civile^  which  preserved  down  to  the 
second  century  their  particular  legislation  and  their  tribunals;-' 
even  in  the  colonies  where  all  was  llonian,  and  whose  conditiou, 
though  more  dei)endent,  was  considered  as  more  honourable.^ 

These  cities,  in  fact,  must  have  participated  in  the  condition 
of  the  Italian  cities.  In  our  ancient  law,  the  custom  of  Paris 
has  considerably  modified  many  provincial  customs.  The  muui- 
cipal  law  established  by  Ciesar  for  Italy  exercised  a  still  greater 
influence,  for  when  the  Tiomans  organized  colonies  and  municipal- 
ities in  the  provinces,  they  certainly  borrowed  considerably  from 
that  law  which,  in  their  eyes,  sumuied  uj>  ancient  wisdom  and  the 
experience  of  centuries  iu  municipal  (questions.'  The  lex  Julia 
became  even  for  the  jurisconsults  of  the  third  century  municipal 
law  par  excellence.  If  therefore  we  knew  the  powers  which  these 
laws  left  to  the  Italian  duumvirs,  we  should  be  near  knowing 
those  possessed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  Eoman  colonies  and  tlie 
provincial  municipalities — two  sorts  of  cities  whose  conditiou  was 
so  allied  that  in  Hadrian's  time  the  difference  between  them  was 
no  longer  distinguishable.  Now  the  lex  Julia  attributed  to  the 
former,  in  civil  matters,  the  decision  of  litigation  and  the  means 
of  forced  execution.'^  They  exercised  these  rights  without  limit 
over  the  whole  extent  of  their  territory  by  themselves  or  their 
delegates,  unless  the  parties  should  prefer  taking  their  suits  to 
Eome  for  settlement.'' 


*  Isimes  was  a  Latin  city,  and  because  of  that,  ha  tovto,  was  not  subject  toic  Trpovray ftam 
Toiv  i/c  Ti'it;  'Pwjur/t;  (TTpaTijyCJv  (Strabo,  iv.  1, 12).  Cicero  says  also :  Gaditnni,  id  est  fade  rati  (pro 
lialbo,'l\).  Still  tlie  governor  was  required,  as  did  the  praetor  in  Italy,  to  exercise  in  tlif 
Latin  cities  the  superior  rights  of  the  impenum  for  reserved  cases,  of  which  more  later  on. 

^  According  to  the  classic  passage  in  Aulus  Gellius,  xvi.  L'i:  Municipes  sunt  cires  Uoynnni 
e.r  miDiicipiin,  lof/ibiut  suis  et  suo  jure  ufenfes,  muneris  tantutn  cuvi  populo  Romano  honontri 
participes  ....  nullif  aliis  necexsitatihus,  neque  ulla  populi  Momani  leye  astricti. 

^  Maf/is  obnoTia,  minus  libera  (Aul.  Gell.,  ibid.). 

*  Auhis  Gellius  says  of  the  colonies:  .  .  .  .  jura,  institutmiue  omnia  populi  Itomani  non  sui 
arbitrii,  habent  (xvi.  13). 

^  Lex  Julia,  lin.  117-118,  ap.  C.  I.  Z.,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  Ulpian  said  even  in  the  third 
century :  Jus  dicentis  officiuyn  lntis.nmum  est.  Nam,  et  bonorum  j^ossessionem  dare  potest,  et  in 
possessionem  mittere,pupillis  non  habentibus  tutores  constituerejudices  litiyantibus  dare  {^J)i(/est, 
ii.  1,  1.     Cf.  ibid.,  ii.  1,  3). 

*  Die  Gerichtbarkeit  der  Duumvirn  ersfreckt  sick  auf  alle  Civilsachen  o/nie  Einschninkunn 
(Rethmami-IlolUveg,  Ciinlprozess,  vol.  ii.  p.  23).  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  Puchta  {('ursus  der 
Jnstitutionem,  §  \)0,  p.  3U5  ;    Lfnbeschrankte  Rechtspjieye,  l)y  Keller,  edit.  Capnias,  pp.  (>  7,  etc.). 


The  lex  Ruhria  recognized  equally  in  the  municipal  judge,  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  the  right  of  adjusting  civil  causes  whatever  might 
be  their  importance,  de  omni  j)ecuma ;  but  in  certain  cases  as,  ^.//., 
in  money  loans,  it  confined  its  competence  to  disputes  which  had 
reference  to  at  least  15,000  sesterces.^  When  this  total  was 
exceeded,    the   litigants   had   to   take   their   suit   before   the    Roman 

pnetor. 

This  arrangement,  which  limited  municipal  jurisdiction  in 
Cisalpina,  had  perhaps  been  introduced  in  die  interests  of  the 
citizens  ^  and  of  public  order.  Did  it  f orui  a  part  of  the  lex  Julia  ? 
Some  profess  that  it  did.^  It  at  last  became  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  since  it  is  found  in  the  third  century  applied  to  the 
whole  Empire:  ''The  municipal  magistrates,"  says  Taulus,  "could 
judge  only  up  to  a  determinate  sum."^  But  then  all  the  pro- 
vincials had  become  citizens.  Paulus  does  not  speak  of  the  clause 
de  omni  pecunia ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  at  that  period  it  had 
disappeared.      Whatever  may    be    the   interpretation,    different  texts 

^  Le.c  Itubr.,  cap.  xxii.,  quae  res  non  pluris  HS  XV  millia  erit.  Savigny  {Hist,  du  droit 
rom.  au  moyen  a<je,  vol.  i.  p.  51  of  the  Fr.  transl.)  says:  "  In  certain  matters,  the  jurisdiction 
of  tlie  duumvir  was  uidiniited,  and  the  execution  on  property  could  be  carried  out."  This  is 
also  Momnisen's  opinion  (C.  /.  Z.,  vol.  i.  ad  leg.  Ruhr.,  p.  118).  Our  civil  tribunals  judge  in 
the  last  resort  only  to  the  amount  of  1,500  francs  in  matters  personal  and  relating  to  movables 
and  up  to  (K)  francs  of  leasehold  value  in  real  estate.  When  the  object  of  the  process  is  of  a 
higher  value  they  judge  only  in  Mie  first  instance.  Art.  ()U  of  the  le.c  Mai.  st^eins  to  have  also 
fixed  a  limit  for  the  judicium  pecunifr  communis.  Unfortunately  the  text  fails  at  tlie  most 
important  point. 

■''  Some  political  idea  which  escapes  us  is  doubtless  hidden  under  this  disposition.  Might 
it  not  be  tliat  debts  having  been  one  of  the  great  cares  of  republican  Home,  the  senate  had 
wished  to  prevent,  in  the  cities  united  to  its  fortune,  the  agitations  with  which  the  capital  had 
been  troubled  through  a  regulation  which  allowed  the  magistrates  of  the  cities  comprised  in 
apro  Romano  only  the  decision  in  questions  of  credit  of  processes  of  small  importance? 
When  Italy  became  lloman  territory  this  arrangement  will  have  been  applied  to  it  with  the 
religious  respect  of  the  Romans  for  ancient  prescriptions;  so  would  it  for  the  same  reason  to 
the  lioman  colonies  beyond  tlie  sea,  then  to  the  whole  Empire  at  the  period  wlien  this  latter 
had  the  Roman  freedom.  This  limitation,  in  place  of  being  an  attack  on  the  authority  of  the 
municipal  officers,  would  then  be  a  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  :  that  of  not  being  judged  in 
respect  of  considerable  debts  except  by  the  praetor  of  Rome  or  by  his  representative  in  the 
provinces,  as  in  cases  of  criminal  accusation  they  were  only  amenable  to  the  governor  with  the 
.  right  of  appeal  to  the  prince.  This  interpretation  seems  authorized  by  the  lex  Sempronia, 
.  whicli,  in  order  to  lessen  th^  evils  of  usury,  prescribed  ut  cum  sociis  ac  nomine  Latino  pecunicc 
c.reditfpjus  idem  quod  cum  civibus  (Livy,  xxxv.  7,  to  the  year  5(jl  u.c). 
^  So  Marquardt,  llandbuch,  vol.  iv.  p.  67. 

*  Sent.,\.  5a,  1.  According  to  a  fragment  of  municipal  law  (67  B.C.?)  found  in  the 
environs  of  Eate  in  1880,  the  dtmmvir  was  able,  in  actiones  famosoi,  to  deliver  a  formulary  and 
appoint  a  judge  or  umpire  when  the  interest  at  stake  did  not  exceed  10,000  sesterces  and  the 
defendant  agreed  to  it.     Esmein,  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  1881,  p.  123 
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of  the  first  century  authorize  the  statement  that  the  privik^ged 
cities  of  the  provinces  were,  in  respect  of  civil  jurisdiction,  in  the 
condition  brought  about  in  the  cities  of  Italy  by  what  we  know  of 
the  lex  Julia.  On  the  Bronzes  of  Osuna  the  powers  of  the  duumvir 
are  summed  up  by  the  juridical  words  w^hich  express  the  power  of 
the  Eoman  magistrate— /)o/^5^6f5  and  imperiiim.  The  law  of  Malaga' 
declares,  ''  Let  the  magistrate  state  the  law  and  assign  the 
judges."  To  the  power  which  was  recognized  in  him  of  preparing 
the  sentence,  a  jurisconsult  adds  that  of  causing  its  execution;"' 
in  short  we  know  that  at  Genetiva  urban  justice  could  punish 
with  a  fine  of  100,000  sesterces  the  infraction  of  a  municipal 
recrulation.^ 

What  legally  remained  to  the  governor  in  civil  matters  as 
regards  privileged  cities?  The  causes  that  parties  brought  by  appeal 
to  liim,  the  processes  relative  to  debts  and  municipal  credits  going 
beyond  a  certain  total,*  and,  lastly,  the  disputes  which  arose  between 
two  cities.  Thus  Trajan  sent  a  legate  extraordinary  to  Greece  to 
fix  the  limits  of  the  sacred  territory  of  Delphi;'^  another  time  he 
wrote  to  the  proconsul  of  Achaia  to  examine  into  the  difference 
between  Lamia  and  Ilypate  and  himself  give  a  decision.  For  like 
cases  the  intervention  of  the  sovereign  power  is  still  needful 
now-a-days. 

These   are   then   the   various   classes   of    boroughs    \\lii(*li    were 


'  Art.  65:  .  .  .  .jus  dicitOjjudiciaque  dato.  See  p.  3.34,  n.  5,  the  commentary  of  Ulpian 
on  the  powers  of  the Jw."?  dicentis.  On  the  division  of  the  process  into  two  parts  :  the  procedure 
injure  before  tlie  magistrate  invested  with  jurisdiction,  who  fixed  the  subject  of  the  pleading 
and  indicated  the  line  to  be  followed,  and  the  procedure  in  jndicio  before  judges  wliom  he 
cliarged  to  hear  the  cause  and  pronounce  the  decision,  see  Keller,  De  la  procedure  civile  chez 
les  Romnina,  §  1,  trans.  Capmas. 

^  Reyiones  didmus  intra  quarum  Jines  singularum  atloniarum  aut  municipiorum  jnagis- 
frntibu^jus  dicendi  coercendique  libera  potestas  (iSiculus  Flaccus,  Gromat.  J'et.,  edi. .  Lachuiann, 
i.  p.  135).  Cf.  the  curious  passage  in  Strabo  on  the  election  of  the  Lycian  body  of  magisf  rates 
and  judges  (xiv.  3,  3). 

'  In  tlie  third  century  Paulus  still  said  in  a  general  manner:  Apud  mayistratiui  munic,  «i 
habeant  legU  actionem,  emancipari  et  manumitti potest  {Sent.,  ii.  25,  4). 

*  Le.v  Mai.,  69. 

*  See  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iv.  p.  823.  Vespasian  cliarges  his  procurator  in  Corsica  to  fix  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  communes  and  to  send  him  for  that  purpose  a  surveyor,  menmrem  (Ort'Ui, 
No.  4,031);  Trajan  does  the  same  thing  in  Macedonia  (C.  I.  L.,  vol.  iii.  5J)1),  Hadrian  in 
Thossaly  (tiiV/.,  586),  in  Thrace  (j6?V/.,  749) ;  Claudius  in  the  Tyrol  (cf.  the  curious  Table  de 
Cles,  found  in  1869,  edit.  Dubois).  The  Republic  had  done  the  same.  Cf.  Or.-llenzeU;  Nos. 
5,114  and  5,115. 


pretty  nearly  autcmomous  in  thc^r  internal  administration,^  and 
history,  which  exhibits  the  emperors'  solicitude  for  the  provinces, 
furnishes  proof  that  in  the  time  of  the  Early  Empire  these  forms 
of  freedom  were  generally  respected. 

As  regards  tlu^  criminal  side,  the  texts  of  the  third  century 
inclose  also  in  limits  singularly  confined  the  municipal  jurisdiction. 
The  duumvir  or  the  edile  had  the  right  of  pronouncing  only  a  fine 
against  the  freeman,  against  the  slave  only  a  moderate  chastise- 
im^nt.''  These  last  Avords  carry  their  date  with  them;  they  could 
have  been  written  only  after  the  Antonines :  in  fact,  it  is  Ulpian 
who  gives  them.  (iuite  different  was  the  right  in  the  Early 
Empire,  and  the  difference  of  municipal  liberties  at  the  beghmiiig 
and  end  of  the  period  we  are  studying  can  be  measured  by  placing 
in  comparison  the  slave  of  which  C4cero  speaks,  who  w^as  crucified 
after  having  had  his  tongue  slit  by  order  of  the  magistrates  of  an 
Apidian  town,^'  and  the  one  of  the  third  century  on  whom  these 
sam(^  magistrates  could  infiict  but  a  modica  castigatio.  The  people 
of  Minturna)  considered  they  had  laid  hold  of  a  robber:  they 
judge  him,  condemn  him  to  death  and  to  torture  previously.*  Here 
see  \\i^  the  ancient  jurisdiction;  the  new  pronounces  a  fine. 

In  Italy  the  right  of  urbtm  courts  was  in  abeyance  for  crimes 
whicli  the  qucustlones  peipetuw  punished.  So  in  virtue  of  the 
Cornelian  law  de  sicarus,  Cluentius,  of  Larinum,  in  Apulia,  could 
not  be  judged  there  where  the  crime  had  been  perpetrated;  the 
matter  was  brought  to  Rome  before  the  ''permanent  commission.'"' 
In  the  provinces  the  governor  had  criminal  jurisdiction;'    but 

>  Bethmann-Hollweg  (vol.  i.  §  18,  p.  41)  says  of  th.  Latin  and  federated  cities:  .  .  . 
qenossen  sie  ubriijem  vollkomm^ne  Autonomie,  also  eiijae  Gesctzyebunfj  und  Genchte.  Cf.  Id., 
'vol  ii  pp  n  et  seq  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  Kuhn.  The  stipendiary  cities,  whicli  were 
least  numerous,  remained,  it  is  needless  to  say,  while  they  had  their  own  laws  and  a  certam 
jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  oversight  and  orders,  npoaraytiam,  of  the  governors.  Ihe  edict 
of  (ncero  for  his  government  of  Cilicia  {ad  Attic,  vi.  11,  15)  shows  to  how  many  matters  the 
proconsular  authoritv  applied  in  these  cities. 

■^  Modica  castigatio  {Digest,  ii.  1,  12).     On  the  subject  of  penalties,  see  later  on. 

'  Pro  Cluentio,  64-66.     Another  example  at  Catana.     Cf.  Cicero,  Verr.  iv.  45. 

*  Appian,  Bell,  civ.,  iv.'28.  Cf.  Livy,  vii.  17,  where  two  colonies  wanted  to  put  to  death 
tlK.se  of  their  citizens  who  had  taken  part  in  a  war  against  Rome.  I  do  not  cite  the  example 
of  Marius,  who,  being  proscribed,  could  be  killed  anywhere. 

»  Cic ,  pro  Cluentio,  6.  Polyl)ius  (vi.  13)  proves  the  senate  of  his  time  to  have  been 
already  capable  of  trying  these  crimes  in  whatever  part  of  Italy  tliey  may  have  been  committed. 

«  Mi.rtum  ot  merum  imperium  ....  Merum  eM  imperium  habere  gladn  potestatem  in 
facinorosos  homines.     Cf.  Ulpian,  in  the  Digest,  ii.  1,  3. 

VOL.   V.  ^ 
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ho  did  not  exercise  it  everywhere  nor  always  to  the  same  extent. 
In  the  first  place,  the  city  police  was  necessarily  organized  by  the 
urban  magistrates,  for,  all  the  military  forces  of  the  Empire  bcnng 
at  the  frontiers,  the  security  of  the  interior  still  rested,  as  under 
the  Kepublic,  upon  the  vigilance  of  the  local  authorities.^  Each  city 
had  its  prison  guarded  by  public  slaves;'-^  and  in  case  of .  outbreak, 
misdemeanour,   or  of  crime,    the   duumvirs   shut  up  the  accused  in 


Teristyle  of  the  (iiiaestor's  House  at  Pompeii. 

it ;  in  that  of  Pompeii  were  found  the  remains  of  four  unfortunates 
who  were  in  fetters  there  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe.  At 
Philippi,  a  Greek  city  and  Eoman  colony,  a  disorder  being  created 
as  a  result  of  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Silas,  the  magistrate 
ordered  them  to  be  seized,  beaten,  and  thrown  into  prison.^  Things 
happened  in  much  the  same  way  at  Lyons  respecting  the  trial  of 
the  Christians.  But  how  far  could  the  duumvirs  conduct  the 
matter?      At  Lyons,  the  residence  of  the  governor,   they  made  the 


^  Appian  shows  {Bell,  civ.,  iv.  28)  the  inhabitants  of  Minturnnp  poinnr  in  pursuit  of  the 
bandits  on  their  territory,  iirl  ^ijTtimi  X^oTrjpiov  ....  irtptOinvriov. 

-  Pliny,  Ejmt.,  x.  40.  These  public  slaves  were  in  a  peculiar  condition  :  they  could  hold 
property  and  even  make  a  will :  Scrcm  publicus  populi  Romani  partis  dimiditB  tet^tatncnti 
faciemli jn.<i  hnhet  (Ulpian,  iiV//.,  xx.  Iti). 

^  Acts,\\\.-12  '2-^. 
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preliminary  inquiry,  put  the  aceiisc^l  under  preliminary  detention, 
and  awaited  the  chief  of  the  province,  f(U*  the  question  was  a  crime 
of  high  treason.  At  Jerusalem  the  proceedings  go  fui'ther,  because 
the  affair  did  not  at  first  concern  the  liomans.  The  chief  priests 
and  elders  had  Jesus  arr(\^t(Hl,  examined  him,  and  condemned  him 
to  death,  then  they  led  liim  to  Pilate  that  he  might  order  the 
execution.  Tlie  governor,  who  did  not  find  in  Jesus  any  breach 
of  common   law,   replied  to   them:    ^' Take  this  man  and  judge  liim 


Corpses  buried  under  the  Ashes  at   Pompeii,  an<l  restored  })y  ni«>ans  of  liqui<l  plaster  poured 

into  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  bcdies. 

according  to  your  law."  He  recognized  then  their  right  to  inflict  a 
correctional  punishment ;  but  it  was  the  death  of  Jesus  which  they 
were  bent  upon  :  *'  We  have  not  the  power,"  said  they,  "  to  put 
any  nuui  to  death."  ^  Then  Pilate,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
sentence  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  just,  questions  Jesus  and  asks : 
''Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?"  "Thou  sayest  that  I  am," 
he  replies,  adding  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  The 
Poman  did  not  understand  the  distinction,  and  this  expression, 
^'King  of  the  Jews,"  constituting  in  his  eyes  a  crime  which  was 
amenable  to  the  law  of  high  treason,  he  ratifies  the  condemnation. 
The    Ach    nf    the    Apostles    confirm    this    procedure.      On    two 


'  Oiilv  S  John's  Gosp.d  contains  this  reservation,  but  the  other  nirrativcs  imply  it. 
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ocoasions   the    priosts    ordered    Peter   and    John    to    he    imprisoned, 
then  they    met    to   pronounce    judgment.       The   first    time    the  fear 
of    the    people    stopped    them;    the    second,    they    were    about    con- 
demning them  to    death  when  Gamaliel   persuaded    \]wm  to   let  the 
matter  "drop.      Yet   they   released   the   prisoners   only    after   having 
ordered   them  to  be  beaten   with  rods.     Some  montlis  later  Stephen 
was  stoned  without  any  mention  in  the  Acts  of  the  intervention  of 
the   procurator.      Taul   himself   reminded    the  Jews   of  i\w  part   \w 
took  in   the   trial   and  executicm :    before    his   conversion  he  caused 
to  be  beaten  in  the    synagogues   those   who  believed   in  Jesus;    he 
led  th(^m  to  prison  and  gave  his  vote  against  them  wl.on   it   was  a 
(piestion    of   punishing    them    with    deatli.       lie   adds:     "I  received 
authority    from   the   chief   priests.''       The   latter   even    commissioiKMl 
him    to    go    to     Damascus    to    seize    the    Jewish    converts.^       Tliis 
mandate    to   bring    to    trial,    delivered    by   the    chiefs    of    tli(^   nation 
at    Jerusalem,    and    to   be   executed    a    long    distance   from    Judiea, 
.proves,    if    it   be    authentic,    that    the    empi^rors    recognized^    in     tlie 
Sanhedrim,    over   those   of   their   own   nation,   rights  of  justice^   and 
repression  remarkably  extensive. 

After  the   outbreak   whicli  took    plac(^    in    JerusahMu    wIkmi    tlie 
report  had  been  spread  that  Taul  had  introduced  ficntih^s  into  the 
Temple,  we    see    again   appearing    the    liglit    of   the    grand    national 
council  to  institute  a  criminal  process.     The  priests  wanted  to  arrest 
the   apostle   and  judge   him;    the   Roman   garrison    interferes   in    tlic^ 
interests    of    public    order,   and    Taul,  snatched    from    tlie    hands    of 
the  crowd,  is  sent   to  Ca^sarea.     Th(^  high  priest  Ananias  and  some 
elders  follow  him  thither;  they   said  to  the  procurator:   '^This  man 
is  a   pestilent  fellow,   a  mover   of  sedition,  who  hath  gone  about  to 
profane   our  temple.      We  took  him  to  judge  him  according  to  our 
law."'-     Now    the    Jewish   law   punished    with    death    profanators    of 
the  holy  place;  and  in  order  that   no   one  should  b(^  ignorant  of  it, 
the  prohibition  to  strangers   under  penalty   of  death  of  entering  the 
sacred     precincts    was    written    up    in    Greek    and    Ih^brew    on    tlio 
peribolus   which    separated   the  court   of  the  Jews  from   that   of  the 
Gentiles. 


'  "Saul  is  herp,"  said  a  Christian  of  Damasnis,  ''  with  autliority  from  the  chiof  pri.«sfs  to 
himl  all  that  call  on  tlio  name  of  Jesiis  "  (Acts,  ix.  1,  2  and  14). 
•^  Acts,  xxiii.  and  xxiv. 
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Coin  of  Thornut',  the 
ancient  Iliniera.'^ 


Paid  possessed  the  freedom  of  the  Uoiuan  city,  which  made 
the  aifair  the  nu)re  delicate;  it  dragged  along  for  two  years,  the 
Jews  continually  demanding  that  the  prisoner  should  be  sent  back 
to  Jerusalem,  as  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  his  nation  and  not  to 
that  of  Eome.  The  procurator,  whom  this  complicated  case  em- 
barrassed, at  last  gave  his  consent;^  Paul  gained  security  by  an 
appeal    to    Csesar.       If    he   had   not  possessed  this   right,   all    would 

ha\e  turned  out  as  in  the  case  of  Jesus. 

Thus,  according  to  the   Go8j)cls  and  the  Acts,  the  chiefs  of  the 

people   at    Jerusalem,    when    the    person    concerned    was    a     Uoman 

citizen,  order  arrests,  cast  into  prison,   beat   with 

rods,   and    condemn   to   death,    but   handing   over 

the  condemned  to  the  Eoman  officer,  who  verities 

the   reasons   of   the    sentence,   and   if  he    tinds  it 

just    proceeds    to    execution:     it  is  the   definitive 

judgment,  for  it  has  a  sanction   which  the  other 

had  not— the  punishment.      The  former  was  not 

less  a  real  judgment,   since,  without  the  sentence 

of   the    national    judges,    Pilate    would    not   have    consented    to    the 

execution  of  Jesus. 

The  Areopagus  of  Athens  had  more  liberty  than  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim  :  a  man  was  accused  on  a  false  charge,  it  condenmed 
him;  a  proconsul  passing  through  the  city,  one  of  the  proudest 
]>atricians  of  Rome,  asked  pardon  for  the  condemned,  but  it  was 
refused  him.'  At  Marseilles  the  judge  sentenced  to  exile,  which 
is   a    capital    sentence.'      In    Sicily    the    pnetor    hhnself    wished    to 

'  Cicero  says,  in  de  Legibm,  iii.  3  :  Qnum  mrtf/isfrafitsjudicassit,  inrorja.^.'^ifro,  per  populu7n 
mulvtce,  pamce  certatio  esto.  Is  it  accordinfr  to  tiiis  principh,'  that  the  procurator  of  Juda3a,  the 
emperor's  representative,  i.  e.,  of  the  Uoman  people, fixes  the  penalty  and  orders  the  execution  t 

MVoman  standin-  and  sacriticin-;  to  the  ri^ht  a  satyr  receiving'  the  water  which  flows 
from   a   fountain;    in  the  field    a    grain    of    harley.      Tetradrachm   of   Iliniera   or    Thennce 

III  IHCI'CHSCS, 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  55.  The  crimen  de  falso  was  one  of  the  indictments  which  in  Italy 
belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  qiucstiones  porpetuce.  Cicero  recalls  a  sentence  of 
exile  pronounciHi  at  Athens  ( Tmc,  v.  37, 108) ;  Demonax  was  there  accused  of  impiety  (Luc.an, 
Dem  11)  Dion,  in  his  seventh  oration,  mentions,  in  a  town  of  Euboea,  an  assembly  before 
wiiicli  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  was  accused.  According  to  the  famous  decree  of  Hadrian 
respecting  the  exportation  of  Attic  oils,  smaH  infractions  were  adjudged  by  the  senate  great 
ones  by  the  people.  (C.  /.  (?.,  No.  375.)  If  the  process  of  the  Athenians  against  Ilerodes 
Atticus  was  taken  before  the  emperor  (Pliilostratus,  Ilerodes),  it  was  because  the  former  was 

a  Roman  senator. 

*  Asconius,  in  Milan.,  p.  64. 
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decide  ill  a  trial,  for  forgery  of  a  public  document,  of  a 
citizen  of  Thermae  :  the  accused  refused.  "  The  senate  and  Tvoinan 
people,"  said  he,  "have  restored  their  city  to  the  Therniitans,  as 
also  their  territory  and  their  laws;''  and  he  claimed  to  be  judged 
by  the  magistrates  according  to  his  country's  law.^  Cheronieu  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  even  reckoned  amongst  the  privileged  cities, 
yet  its  senate  pronounced  a  capital  sentence  against  one  of  its 
noblest  citizens,'^  and  when  an  Italian  duumvir  is  seen,  in  order  to 
increase  the  attraction  of  a  festival  which  he  gave  the  people,  to 
cause  four  men  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,"^  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  one  who  had  ordered  the  punishment  had  also  pronounced 
the  sentence.  Appian  has  exhibited  the  magistrates  of  Minturnie 
as  condemning  to  torture  and  death.  At  Alexandria  a  revolt 
broke  out  against  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  the  most  powerful  and 
feared  of  the  governors.  It  is  not  he  who  interferes :  the  muni- 
cipal officers  caused  the  offenders  to  be  arrested,  question  them  in 
the  midst  of  the  instruuK^nts  of  torture,  discover  the  instigator 
of  the  disorder  and  hand  him  over  to  the  public  assembly.  Some 
demand  against  him  a  decree  of  infamy ;  others,  exile ;  the 
majority,  death.     lie  escaped  it  only  by  a  precipitate  flight.'* 

Only  one  fact  more.  In  the  Tripolitana  lieijio  a  quarrel  arose 
between  Leptis  and  Oea  (70).  Both  sides  armed  and  fought 
furiously  as  if  two  independent  states.  The  people  of  Oea,  beaten 
in  a  pitched  battle,^  appealed  for  help,  not  to  the  Romans,  who 
were  far  away,  but  to  the  Garamantes,  who  })rowled  around  tlie 
frontiers.  These  nomads  threw  themselves  into  the  territory  of  the 
conquerors,  ravaged  it,  and  the  cohorts  arrived  from  the  province 
of  Africa  only  to  drive  away  these  enemies  of  the  Enq)ire.  C'an 
one  believe  that  the  magistrates  of  tliese  warlike  towns  sent  across 
the  desert,  as  far  as  Carthage,  to  the  proconsul,  the  slave,  the 
humiUor^  or  the  captive,  whom  they  desired  to  have  executed  ? 
After  these  facts  and  this  evidence  we  shall  not  be  astonished  to 
read   in  Apuleius  that  a  slave  was  crucitled,  a   gardener   executed, 


^  Cic,  in  Verr.,  ii.  37. 
^  Plutarch,  Cimon,  1  and  2. 

•*....  ob  konorem  quinq.  spectaculam  (jlad.  triduo  dedit  et  no.veos  quatttiitr  (yhmww^kiii, 
Inscr.  NeapoL,  Xo.  (>,03t>), 
^  Philo,  in  Flacc. 
'  Discordice  qucc  ....  jam  per  anna  atque  avies  exenebantur  (Tac,  Jli^f.,  iv.  50). 
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a  matron  banished  for  perpetuity,  by  judgments  of  municipal 
officers,  and  that  he  himself,  in  the  ridiculous  proceas^  believed  him- 
self on  the  point  of  being  put  to  the  torture  and  sent  for  punish- 
ment.' If  this  book  by  Apuleius  is  only  a  ronumce,  yet  we  can 
hardly  imagine  that  this  advocate,  the  son  of  a  duumvir,  should 
have  invented  imaginary  laws. 

That  these  laws  should  have  existed  amongst  privileged  peoples, 
uiuler  one  title  or  another,  we  cannot  doubt.  But,  seeing  that 
certain  cities  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  certain  English 
counties  in  the  seventeenth  were  then  in  possession  of  the  right 
of  life  and  death,'"'  we  are  the  less  astonished  to  come  across  the 
same  right  in  the  agglomeration  of  cities  under  diverse  conditions 
which  composed  the  lloman  Empire. 

The  historians   of  this  period  took  no  notice   either  of  punish- 
ments   or    of    those    who    underwent    them,  when    only    unimportant 
persons   were  concerned.       Yet  a  frightful  total  remains  in  Tacitus. 
When  Claudius  wished  to  give  a  fete  on  Lake  Fucinus  he  brought 
from    the   provinces    19,000    convicts    condemned    to    death.       These 
were  strong  young  men,  since   they  were  to  contest  as  soldiers  or 
oarsmen  in  a  mival  battle ;  it  is  therefore  credible  that  they  had  left 
behind  them    in   the   prisons    many  like    themselves,    who   had   not 
been  regarded  as  fit  for  the  voyage  or  the  file.     Had  the  governors 
made  unaided  the   examinations  in  this  large  number  of  processes? 
Did  they  not  need  to  be  aided  by  the  municipal  magistrates  to  be 
equal   to   the   task   of   causing   order,   security,  and   law  to  prevail, 
without  a  single  soldier,  in  the  midst  of  100,000,000  men?     Many 
peoples    of    whom    Eome   had    asked   only   the   surrender   of    their 
external  sovereignty,  all    those   cities  which   one  regards   as   placed 
outside    the    Empire,    must    have    for    a   long    time    preserved    the 
activity   of    their    tribunals.      In    the   time    of   Marcus   Aurelius   a 
jurisconsult  said:    ^^  For  certain  crimes  the  punishment  differs  with 

'  Met  lib  ix  mh  fino,  and  x.  initio.  Plutarch  {Prcec.  poL,  19)  speaks  of  a  certain  Petreus 
beinjr  burned  alive  by  the  Thessalians,  but  without  saying  whether  it  was  the  result  of  a 

iudi^ment  or  a  riot.  .     ,  .  „    ,    •  j  t 

^  The  ordinance  of  Moulins,  made  out  by  I'llopital,  recognized  it  as  still  theirs,  and  Loyseau 
is  astonished  at  it  {Traite  des  seiyneuries,  cap.  xvi.  §  80).  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Scotch  marauders,  the  magistrates  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland 
were  authorized  to  raise  companies  of  armed  men,  and  the  expenses  were  met  by  means  of  local 
rates.  (Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eny.,  cap.  iii.)  A  similar  evil  necessitated,  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Empire,  the  same  remedy. 
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the  provinces."  ^  These  differences  arose  from  local  customs  w  liich 
the  conqueror  had  respected.  What  wonder  that  he  should  have 
also  resi)ected  some  of  the  ancient  powers  which  were  derived  from 
them  !  The  principal  function  of  the  duumvirs,  indicated  by  the 
very  name  of  their  office,  cle  jure  dicundo,  was  to  administer  justice 
and  see  their  sentence  carried  out.  In  observing  an  obscure  town, 
such  as  Genetiva,  possessing  the  right  of  arming  its  inliabitants 
and  investing  the  duumvir  who  commanded  them  with  the  powers 
possessed  by  the  military  tribune  in  the  Eoman  army,  that  is  to 
say,  in  certain  circimi stances,  with  the  right  of  life  and  death  over 
his  soldiers  and  captives,^  one  cannot  help  believing  that  these 
magistrates  had  exercised  all  authority  with  the  exception  of  the 
crimes  the  cognizance  of  which  was  reserved  in  Italy  for  the 
preetor  of  Rome,  or  in  the  provinces  for  the  governors.^ 

Did  the  magistrates  of  the  privileged  cities  act  by  virtue  of 
a  power  of  tlieir  own?  Assuredly  so  in  the  free  cities,  since 
Athens,  Alexandria,  Ilaliartus,  Thermae,  passed  condemnation  and 
had  the  sentence  carried  out  for  crimes  provided  for  by  the  Corne- 
lian laws.  Similarl}  in  the  colonies,  since  by  one  of  those  changes 
so  frequent  at  Rome,  the  judicial  powers  of  the  public  assembly 
had  been  transferred   by   Augustus    to   the   municipal  senate.'     We 

*  Saturninus,  in  tho  Dvjest,  xlviii.  19,  16,  §  9. 

2  Art.  103.  I  am  quite  aware  that  Polybius  (vi.  37,  8)  confines  himself  to  saying  of  the 
tribune  :  Kvping  ian  Kai  ^rjfuHv  u  x'Xtapxof  «««  ivixvpaK^^v  xal  ^aariyutv  ;  but  these  are  the  rij^hta 
of  a  time  of  peace.  In  war,  in  face  of  the  enemy,  a  tribune  at  the  head  of  an  isolated  detach- 
ment might  be  forced  by  circumstances  to  use  X\\c  jus  gladii,  as  hi  a  simihir  case  a  colonel  or 
even  a  captain  would  do  so  among  us.  Tacitus  {Ann.,  i.  38)  relates  that  M.  Ennius,  a  simple 
prefect  of  the  camp,  caused  two  vexillarii  to  be  killed  to  prevent  a  sedition,  and  declartKi  that 
be  would  treat  as  deserters  those  who  would  not  follow  him,  bono  viaf/u  exeinplo  quam  concesm 
jure,  he  says.     The  praefect  of  the  camp  was  often  only  a  prhnipilus.     (Orelli,  Nos.  3,449, 

3,509,  etc.) 

'  Bethmann-IIollweg  {op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  24)  ascribes  to  the  Italian  duumvirs,  according 
to  the  lex  Julia,  the  entire  criminal  jurisdiction,  except  for  crimes  punished  by  the  Cornelian 
laws  and  of  which  before  these  the  senate  took  cognizance.  The  qua>stwnes  perpetwe  {Ilist. 
of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  318)  first  of  all  succeeded  to  this  jurisdiction,  whicli  passed  under  the 
Empire  to  the  prefects  of  the  city  and  of  the  praetorium,  and  to  the  consulars  of  the 
different  regions.  We  read  in  the  Di(jest,  i.  18,  10-11  :  Omnia  provincilia  demleriu  qua 
Romee  varios  judices  habent  ad  officium  prfpsidimn  pertinent.  According  to  Gaius  {Comm., 
i.  6)  the  governor  has  in  his  own  province  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  two  praetors  in  the 

city. 

*  The  celebrated  inscription  on  the  altar  of  Augustus  at  Narbonne  (Orelli,  No.  2,489) 
records  that  this  prince ^'urftcm  plebi.'<  decurionibus  conjutuit :  the  fact  could  not  be  an  isolated 
one.  According  to  another  interpretation  Augustus  might  simply  have  added  to  the  decurions, 
for  trials,  a  certain  number  of  plebeians,  as  he  hud  done  at  Rome  by  creating  the  decuria  of  the 
ducenarii. 
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have  seen  that  at  Genetiva  the  duumvirs  had  the  inipcrium  and  the 
potesta^,'  doubtless  with  the  (►bligation,  as  at  Jerusalem,  of  referring 
to  the  governor  for  execution  and  with  the  right  of  appeal.'- 
Lastly,  the  Uoman  magistrate  often  delegated  his  right  to  judge;' 
nil  article  of  the  Bronzes  of  Osuna'  declares  that  this  delegation 
will  be  made  to  those  only  who  have  in  the  colony  the  right  to 
administer  justice,  /.<?.,  to  the  duumvir  or  edile. 

In  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  con- 
ceive the  lioman  provnice  as  divided  into  two  diffi^rent  domains, 
the  frontiers  of  which,  though  often  confounded  by  the  Hepublican 
proconsuls,  were  habitually  respecttnl  by  the  imperial  liiMiteiiants : 
on  the  one  hand,  the  provincial  soil,  the  actual  property  of  the 
Uoman  people,  in  which  the  full  powers  of  the  governor  were 
exercised;'  on  the  other,  the  lands  of  the  privileged  cities,  where 
its  absolute  authority  was  limited  by  treaties  and  tlu?  immunities 
recognized  as  belonging  to  these  peoples.  On  the  former  of  these 
domains  the  governor  decided  all  affairs  of  importance ;  •"  on  the 
second,  in  criminal  matters,  we  think  that  he  had,  in  the  colonies, 

•  Bronzes  of  Osuna,  cap.  cxxv.     The  tmperium,  wliich  was  conferred  at  llome  by  a  lex 

curiata,  had  been  given  to  the  mii^^istrates  of  the  cohmy  jussu  C.  Ccemris  diet.     As  regards  the 

•    persons  designated   in  cap.  exxvii.,  I  believe   it  refers  to  Roman  magistrates  temporarily  at 

Genetiva  or  who  had  come  to  that  colony  to  try  reserved  cases;  the  hypothesis  offered  on  this 

point  by  Mommsen  seems,  therefore,  useless. 

■'  Plutarch,  bhin.ing  a  tendencv  whicli  ahvady  showed  itself  in  his  time  of  having  recourse 
to  governors  even  for  small  matters,  adds  that  this  is  to  remove  all  authority  from  the  senate, 
the  people,  the  tril)unals,  ciKaariipiu,  and  the  magistracies.  (Prcec.  polit.,  19.)  Nevertheless,  he 
recommends  his  politician  to  have  recourse  to  the  Roman  nuigistrate  for  scandalous  suits,  ^t.c«t• 
ciTrptTTtu-,  which  might  disturb  the  city,  in  order  to  remove  from  tlie  authors  of  the  proposition 
the  desire  of  persevering  in  it.     (//«V/.,  25.) 

^  Mandata  jurisdictione.  It  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  Digest,  i.  21,  1,  and  ii.  1,  16-17. 
The  jurisdiction  originating  from  a  law,  a  senaMis-consultum,  or  an  imperial  constitution,  could 
not  be  delegated  unk^ss  from  absence,  */  abesse  cwperit ;  quce.  vero  jure  magistratus  competant, 
mandari possunt.  "  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  by  our  prince,"  writes  .lulianus,  -  that  the 
governor  himself  is  not  compelled  to  judge.  It  is  for  him  to  decide  whether  he  will  conduct 
the  trial  or  appoint  a  judge."  (Digest,  i.  18,  8-9.)  See  in  vol.  iii.  p.  735,  the  judicial  organiza- 
tion at  Rome.  Outside  Italv  the  judges  selected  by  the  governor  were  taken  from  the 
members  of  the  conventu.^  and  the  notables  of  the  province,  i.e.,  thedecurions  and  the  duumvirs, 
in  albo  decurionum,  savs  Keller  (edit.  Capmas,  p.  41).  This  form  of  ^vocdnvo,  judtcmm. 
privatum,  lasted  a  long  time,  but  judgment  extra  ordinem  will  finally  become  the  rule  ;  in 
Diocletian's  time,  the  revolution  will  be  accomplished. 

*  Chap.  xciv. 

^  Ampliiiyimumjus  (Gaius,  Comm.,  i.  6).  .        . 

"  lk>th  for  civil  and  criminal.  See  the  enumeration  matl<^  by  Cicero  (ad  Attic.,  vi.  1,  lo). 
Clau.liu'*  ha<l  even  given  to  the  governors  the  sp.'cial  juris  liction  of  trusts.  (Cf.  S.i.-t.,  Claud., 
23;  Gaius,  ii.  27^.)  The  title  de  officio  prasidis  in  the  Digest  (i.  18)  is  applicable  for  the  farst 
two  centuries  only  to  the  stipendiary  cities. 
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the  municipiu,  aud  the  Latin  cities,  only  the  cases  reserved  by  the 
Cornelian  laws,  the  exaiiiiuatiou  of  capital  sentences  passed  by  the 
duumvirs,  the  appeal  from  all  others,  aud  recourse  to  his  court  by 
the  cities  or  private  persons. 

The  writings  of  the  jurisconsults  of  the  Early  Empire  which 
might  have  enabled  us  to  know  its  administrative  system  being 
lost,  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  remains  on  this  question,  and  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  but  a  glimpse  of  certain  matters.  Yet  let 
two  political  treatises  of  Plutarch,^  a  contemporary  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  be  read,  and  there  will  be  found  in  them,  in  the  midst  of 
melancholy  regrets  for  a  lost  independence,  the  proofs  of  a  very 
active  municipal  life.  The  discourses  of  Dion  Chrysostom  show 
the  interior  life  of  cities  under  the  same  aspect. 

The  municipal  town  had  its  special  religion  as  well  as  its 
system  of  justice,  its  administration,  and  its  finances.  Its  priests, 
pontiffs,  flamens,  augurs,  were  as  freely  chosen  as  its  magistrates," 
but  were  not  annual  as  they  were;  and  if  the  local  divinities  had 
consented  to  share  their  altars  with  the  gods  of  Rome,  they  kept 
the  affections  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  obstinately  attached  to 
the  national  worship,  the  ancient  festivals,  to  all,  in  fact,  of  earth 
or  of  heaven,  which  recalled  the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors 
and  their  old  independence.  The  city  consequently  fornKnl  a 
complete  whole,  having  all  the  necessary  organs  for  its  multifold 
functions  and  in  which  the  first  principle  of  life  was  liberty. 

These  cities  were  not,  liki^  ours,  kept  carefully  isolated.  The 
provincial  assembly  brought  together  their  deputies^  every  year; 
some  had  besides  close  relations  with  thoir  neighbours.  They 
mutually  contracted  bonds  of  public  hospitality,  which  constituted 
reciprocal    rights,     or     they    were    associated     for     some     common 

*  The  Preecepta  politica  and  an  neni  yerendasit,  etc. 

^  In  the  colony  of  Apulura  (Carlsburg)  the  sacerdotal  body  was  composed  of  a  pontiff,  an 
augur,  a  flamen,  an  aruspex,  and  some  augustals  (C./.Z.,  vol.  iii.  p.  1S3).  At  Genetiva 
(cap.  xci.)  the  pontiffs  and  augustals  were  chosen  like  the  decurioiis.  At  Vienne  the  flamen 
was  nominated  by  the  curias  (Henzen,  No.  5,996,  and  Herzog,  Nos.  504,  518).  The  priestly 
office  in  the  municipalities  and  colonies  was  perpetual,  and  it  seems,  according  to  certain 
inscriptions,  that  the  dignity  of  pontiff  exceeded  in  dignity  that  of  flamen  and  augur.  In  tlie 
inscription  of  Orelli,  No.  2,2f)8.  tli,.  .  ffire  of  aruspex  is  held  by  a  fre«'dman  already  sevxr  Aug.: 
it  was  therefore  of  an  inferior  order.  That  of  flamen  was  also' bestowed  on  women  :  Flaminim 
Aug.,  Herce,  etc. 

'  See  several  examples  of  these  associations  in  Herzog,  op.  ctf.,  p.  232. 


work,^    or   for   games   or   festivals.      Eleven   Lusitanian   cities   built 
the  bridge  of  Alcantara,   which   is  still  standing,-'  and  a  number  of 
inscriptions  show  cities  bearing  the  expense  of  making  roads  useful 
to  all.      The   three  colonies  of  C'irta^  formed  with  their  metropolis 
an   actual   State,   in  which   the  municipal  it?dile   was   invested   with 
the  powers  granted  to  the  Eoman  quiestor  in   the  proconsular  pro- 
vinces.'    The  twenty-three  towns  of  the  Lycian  confederacy  were  a 
sort  of  federal   republic  and  we  know,   besides  the  confederation  of 
the  three  great  cities  of  the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  a   trlpoUs  in  the 
isle  of  Lesbos,^  a  tetrapoU>i  in  Thrygia,  a  pcntapoUs  in  Thrace,*'  etc. 
Now    we    know    enough,    and    that    alone     concerns     political 
history,    to   have   the   right    of   regarding  the   Early   Empire  not  as 
a    State    in    the    modern    sense   of    the    word,    with    officials    every- 
where present,  acting  always  and  everywhere  in   the  same   manner, 
but  as  an  aggregation    of   republican  communities  which,   subjected 
to  one   central  power  as  regards   political   sovereignty  and  imposts, 
were  not  as  yet  subjected  to  a  meddling  administration;  and  w^hich, 
in  the  habitual  course  of  things,  managed  according  to  their  under- 
standing   tlu^r    internal    affairs :     the   boroughs    and    colonies    with 
greater  liberty,  the  stipendiary   cities  with  less,  the  free  and  fede- 
rated   cities    with    a    real    independence.     Doubtless    in   this   society, 
where   public   law   was   ill-defined,   the  princes   had   preserved   over 
the   whole    Empire   that   lofty    guardianship   which   the    senate   had 
formerly  reserved  over  Italy,  and  which,  at  certain  moments,  must 
have     singularly    restrained    the    liberty    of    the    cities.^      Without 

'  Orelli,  No,  156.     One  of  these  inscriptions  of  Trajan's  time  (C.  /.  L.,  v.  875)  runs:  .... 
ut  incolat  muneribjK  nohiscum  fungantur. 

'^  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  ii.  759.     We  have  given  this  bridge,  vol.  iv.  p.  801. 

=»  L.  Renier,  Inscr.  d'Alg.,  Nos.  2,296,  and  2,529-30. 

*  Ibid.,  Nos.  2,172-3,  2,325,  etc.     Of.  Mommsen,  Ilennes,  vol.  i.  pp.  65  et  seq. 

^  Perrot,  Mem.  darcheol.,  p.  174. 

*■'  1\\\9  pentapolis  became  a  hexapolis  after  Hadrian  by  the  addition  of  a  sixth  city.     {Id., 

ibid.,  pp.  192  and  447.) 

■^  Accordhig  to  Polybius  (vi.  13,  4)  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate  over  Italy  was  exercised 
in  clearly  determined  cases:  treason,  conspiracy,  murder,  poisoning,  aud  in  others,  which,  on  the 
contrarv,  were  very  vague  ....  ft  rig  «?ia»r»/f  r/  ttoXiq  tujv  kutu  Tt)v  'Irakiav,  ^laXvanoq,  fi 
iTTiTiniiamtc,  ff  fiorfOiiag,  rj  <pv\aKii<:  TTfjoahlrai,  tovtojv  irdi'Ttov  iTrifiiXig  hri  ry  avyK\i)Tt{).  'Ihe 
imperial  a<iininist ration  had  certainly  preserved  these  habitudes  of  republican  administration. 
These  were  the  rogal  cases  of  our  ancient  monarchy.  So,  by  virtue  of  a  domainal  right  or  of 
liigli  police,  the  s«'nate  in  its  provinces,  the  emperor  in  his,  conceded  to  particular  persons  the 
privilege  of  opening  public  markets,  which  were  held  twice  a  month.  (Frontinus,  in  the 
Gvonuitici  of  Lachmann,  p.  53;  Pliny,  Epist.,  v.  4;  Suet.,  Claud.,  12;  Digest,  1.  ii.  fr.  1,  and 
Code,  iv.  60.     Cf.  L.  Renier,  Inscr.  dAlg.,  No.  4,111,  and  Wilmanns,  Ephem.  epigr.,  vol.  ii. 
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cl()ul)t,  also,  two  things  sometimes  came  into  confiicl,  as  may  be 
the  case  in  all  periods— right  and  fact.  At  wide  intervals  a  bad 
governor  trod  upon  the  liberties  of  the  citizens  and  a  good  princ(^ 
w^ould  appear  to  forget  them,  by  appointing  a  commissioner  extra- 
ordinarv  to  con-ect  the  abuses  of  a  province.^     We  have  especially 

%■' 

brought  to  mind  these  violations  or  this  momentary  forgetfulness  of 
right;  it  is  the  right  itself  which  we  have  sought  to  establish,  and 
this  examination  shows  that  the  Roman  people  had  known  how  to 
solve,  at  least  in  the  first  organization  of  its  Empire,  the  diihcmlt 
problem  of  harmonizing  a  monarchical  government  with  local 
libc'rties,  and  very  strong  central  power  w^ith  a  number  of  cities 
habitually  very  free. 

Later  on  we  shall  deduce  the  consequences  of  this  fact  as 
regards  the  general  history  of  the  Empire;  but  let  us  enter  one 
of  these  cities— Salpensa,  Malaga,  or  Genetiva  Julia,  since  a  stroke 
of  fortune  has  helped  us  to  recover  a  part  of  what  one  might  call 
the  charter  of  these  three  cities.  Except  some  differences  of  detail 
arising  from  local  usages,  these  laws  would  reproduce,  if  we 
possessed  them  in  their  entirety,  the  general  principles  of  municipal 
legislation  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the   Empire. 

II. — Interior  of  a  Roman  City:  The  Public  Assembly,  The 

Curia,   The  Magistrates. 

The  organs  of  municipal  life  which  the  Grfcco-Latin  anti(iuity 
had  everywhere  established,  viz. :  the  general  assembl}'  of  the 
people  or  the  sovereign,  the  senate  or  the  deliberative  body,  and 
the  magistracy  or  executive  power,  existed  in  our  three  cities. 
There  were  found  also  in  them  the  two  fundamental  pi-inciples  of 
the   political   organization   of   ancient   Rome — the  duality  of  powx'rs 


p.  274.)     By  virtue  of  the  same  ri^ht,  the  senate  had  fixed  the  interest  of  money  at  4  per  cent, 
per  month  in  Cilicia,  and  Cicero,  ignorant  of  this  senatus-consultum,  had  made  it  1  per  cent. 

{Ad  Attic,  \.  21.) 

^  As  Pliny  was  sent  into  Bithynia  and  :\Iaximus  to  Achaia,  arf  orfJinmidum  )>tatian  liuem- 
rnm  civitatum  (Epi^t.,  viii.  24).  (Cf.  L.  Renier,  Inscr.  (TAlff.,  No.  1,H12.)  Wescher  {Delphex, 
pp.  22-3),  and  Ort'lh-Henzen,  cite  other  examples  (Nos.  2,273,  6,460,  6,48.3-4,  6,506).  These 
missi  dominici  were,  however,  sent  to  correct  ahuses,  not  to  suppress  ancient  lil)erties.  Trajan 
says  this  expressly  to  Pliny  :  .  .  .  .  sciant  hoc,  quod  impecturtis  es,  ex  mca  roluntafe,  mirts 
qn<r  hahent  prinleyiis,  esse  facturum  (Pliny,  Epist.,  x.  57),  aud  Pliny  repeats  this  to  Maximus 
(viii.  24). 
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and  the  right  of  iufrrcession,  i.e.,  of  appeal  to  an   equal   or  superior 

magistrate.  ,  •     ,  t 

The  assemblv  was  divided  into  tribes  and  cuiiie,  one  ot 
which,  drawn  by* lot,  included  the  incolcv  who  had  the  freedom  of 
Rome  or  the  Jus  Latiir  This  one  made  the  elections,  voted  on  the 
propositions  presented  by  the  magistrates,  and  ratified  the  decrees 
pnTared  by  the  decurions.  Was  it  a  ciuestion  of  renewing  the 
administration  of  the  city:  the  eldest  of  tlu^,  duumvirs  presided. 
lie  received  the  declaration  of  the  candidates  and  to  each  of  th(..i 
addressed  the  cpiestions  which  s(>em  taken  from  the  Julian  law '^ 
as  regards  age,  character,  and  antecedents. 

The  president  made  certain  also  that  the  candidate  had  the 
requisite  amount' of  property  reciuirc.l  for  entrance  to  the  senate^ 
and  a  sufficient  fortune  for  covering  tlu^  liabilities  in  the  exercise 
of  his  functions.  At  Malaga,  the  duumvirs  and  (imestors  must 
furnish  guarantees  {prwden)  that  they  have  property.  The  Bronzes^ 
of  Osuna  require  this  property  to  be  in  the  city  or  its  envn.ms. 
If  the  candidates  are  fewer  in  number  than  the  places  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  the  president  of  his  own  accord  proposes  them,  but  the 
citizens  liable  to  bear  this  costly  honour  Miave  the  right  of  naming 

^  At  lieyrouth  the  curia  was  sul.livided  into  thirty.    (L.  Renier,  Bill  de  Vtole  des  kaufes 

etudes  vol  xxxv  p.  302.)     Certain  cities  even  had  the  division  into  senior^.  ^n.\  jwnores  ;at 

ll^i^^^lnc..      L.  R  'Mier,  In.cr.  d^Al,.,  Nos.  1,525,  3,0iK>,  etc.)     It  .  prohab  e^  that 

i     e  were  aL  classes  determined  by  a  property  qualification  (ef.  Cicero,  ,n  J  err    u.  oo),  a  d 

Ine  of  the  questions   put   to  the  candidate   proves  that  precautious  had  been  taken,  as   m 

-"^^^:-    i::^^^^^^^^  the  authenticity  of  th.  passage  s.,  much 

'^rt  :r  -  ^  --  ar;  tJ:;:::::^^::^^^^       -  -  decui..nat. 

with  a  p.3iy  of  50,()()()  sesterces  to  the  pe.pU^'s  profit,  pronounced  a.aiust  those  who  <.fTei.4 

..  ri^:  .  exertion  without  tnal,  which  ^---^  ^^-^  tZZ^::^^Z 
for  (lif  miiirK-ii.iuin,  liul  very  liard  on  tlie  debtor.     ( 1 .  Daiestc, 

'"""■•^L  ,h,.,  a,  Malaga,  jus.  as  in  liithynia,  .here  were  f -"-'I'"  ■»''^;>"f i'™': 
,  Hi.,,  of  no,ne,  vol.  iv.  p.  810.)  Ulpia,.  indirectly  repeats  the  san.e  tl.n,^  .n  ,e  A' -M-  -' 
.   5  ^  ,ii  l-a„  rius  Justus  cites  on  this  matter  a  rescript  of  Marcus  Aurehus  (,6,d.,  1.  1,  3^  6  . 

obligations  which  the  magistracies  impose<l,  and  the  U^^  must  nave  lore 
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others  fulfilling  the  required  conditions ;  after  which  all  the  names 
are  posted  up  in  a  place  where  the  people  can  read  them.*  The 
Julian  law  required  in  addition  three  years'  service  in  the  legionary 
cavalry  or  six  in  the  infantry.  The  limitation  must  have  dis- 
appeared after  the  establishment  of  the  standing  army,  l)ut  all  the 
others  were  kept  and  no  fresh  regulations  were  introduced  to 
restrict  the  choice. 

The  candidature  (mce  made  public,  the  candidate  had  uchhI  to 
watch  over  his  conduct,  lie  was  interdicted,  under  a  j)enalty  of 
5,000  sesterces,  from  giving,  or  allowing  to  be  given,  any  public 
festivities  during  the  year  preceding  the  election,'-  or  even  of 
inviting  to  his  house  morc^  than  nine  persons  at  one  time,  and  he 
must  have  invited  them  only  the  evening  before.^* 

At  length  the  day  of  election  arrives,  and  the  president  calls 
the  citizens  to  vote.  Each  curia  has  a  special  inclosuri^  wh(^re  th(^ 
vot(U's  deposit  their  voting  paper,  tahclla,  in  a  basket  hehl  by  three 
citizens  of  a  different  curia  who  have  sworn  to  receive  tJic  votes 
and  count  them  faithfully.  First  they  vote  for  the  nomination  of 
the  duumvirs,  then  the  ledih^s,  last  the  qua}stors;  and  the  presidcmt 
calls  out  the  names  of  those  who  liave  securiMl  the  majority  of 
votes.  Five  days  after,  the  elected  in  the  presc^nce  of  the  ass(Mnbly 
take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  of  watching  over  all 
the  interests  of  the  city:  ''I  swear  by  Jupiter  and  the  divine 
Augustus,  Claudius,  Vespasian,  and  Titus,  by  the  Genius  of 
Domitian  Augustus  and  by  the  Penates  to  carry  out  exactly  wliat- 
ever  this  law  and  the  interests  of  the  city  require,  nor  knowingly 
to  do  anything  by  deceit  or  fraud  wliich  may  be  contrary  to  it ; 
to  prevent  as  much  as  in  me  lies  others  from  doing  so,  and  to 
give   no    counsel    or   opinion    except    in  conformity   to  this   law   and 

those  who  did  not  wish  to  perform  civic  duties,  mimus  capere.  Yet  the  great  severities  belong 
to  a  time  when  Christianity  made  a  void  in  the  curia,  because  it  was  not  possible  to  be  a 
Christian  and  also  a  magistrate  assisting  at  pagan  rites.  We  have  remarked  that  in  tho  Early 
Empire  the  conditions  of  fitness  for  the  decurionate  were  numerous  ;  tli»'  causes  of  excuse  rare ; 
the  exemptions  but  little  desired.     (Iloiidoy,  de  la  Condition  de/t  villeH  choz  Ipm  Jioinaitit,  p.  247.) 

^ ut  de  piano  recte  Icf/i  potaint  {Lex  Malac,  51).     This  right  of  tlu'  prc-^idcnt  to 

nominate  candidates  for  municipal  otFices  was  indeed  an  old  Koman  custom,  and  it  pave<l  the 
way  for  this,  that  later  on  the  curia*  will  have  to  make  the  nominations  themselves,  the  people 
having  nothing  else  to  do  than  contirm  the  election  by  acclanuition. 

'  Bronzes  iVOsuna,  cap.  cxxxii. 

^According  to  the  law  '/'u/Zm,  carried  at  Rome  by  Cicero,  these  prohibitions  lasted  two 
years,  as  long  us  the  j>etitio. 


the   interest   of   the   city."      The   one   who   did  not  take   this  oath 
was   condemned   in  a   penalty  of   10,000    sesterces   to   the   proht   of 

the  citizens.^ 

If  any  troubles  prevented  the  regular  holding  of  the  comitia, 
a  law  Petronia,  otherwise  unknown,  authorized  the  decurions  to 
name  prefects  in  lieu  of  duumvirs.^ 

Thes^  honours  were  by  no  means  gratuitous;^  the  newly- 
elected  had  to  pay  into  the  treasury  ''the  honorary  sum,"  often 
doubled  by  those  who  wished  to  do  the  thing  grandly.'  This  sum, 
which  the  llamens,  pontiffs,  and  augurs  also  paid,  did  not  cease  to 
be  important;  there  are  instances  that  sometimes  it  reached  thirty, 
forty,  or  even  fifty-five  thousand  sesterces,  Avithout  speaking  of 
games  and  works  of  utility  or  embellishment  for  the  city  on  which 
these  new  state  ofhcers  spent  a  good  deal.  A  lady  of  Calama,  in 
Numidia,  elected  ft- iistess  for  life,  gave  400,000  sesterces  for  the 
erection  of  a  thAr;''  and  Dion  Chrysostom  reminds  his  fellow- 
citizens  that  hislPiudfather,  his  father,  and  himself  had,  in  their 
turn,  compromised  their  fortunes  in  the  ofhces  which  they  had  held. 
l^ut  then  what  honour  and  respect  suiTounded  them! 

As  electoral  power  the  public  assembly  was  moreover  the 
living  representation  of  municipal  sovereignty,  and,  und(^r  this 
title,  was  consulted  regarding  all  the  mcnisures  which  arose  from 
customary  order.  A  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  men- 
tion   the    consent    of    the    people,    8v/i09,    even    of    the    plebs,'^    to 

»  Lex  Maine.,  59. 

2  Orelli,  No.  3,679,  and  le.r  Salp.,  cap.  xxiv. 

'  Unless  the  curia  shouM  have  decided  that  it  should  be  so,  duumvirafus  <jratmhi^  dafn^  a 
demrionibm  (Mommsen,  Jn.er.  Neap.,^o.  2,096,  and  many  others);  but  this  exemption  was 
the  recompense  for  great  services  or  previous  act^  of  liberality  which  gave  promise  of  others 
in  the  future.     On  the  honorarium,  see  L.  Renier,  Arckires  des  Mts,i,nv^,  vol.  in.  p.  819. 

*  A  large  number  of  inscriptions  mention  this  usage.  M.  L.  Kenier  has  collected  a  gocHl 
many  of  them  in  Numidia  and  the  two  Mauretanias.  Cf.  Pliny,  Epv<t.,  x.  118,  114,  and 
Vu.L,  ad  Amic,,  ii.  6,  who,  while  speaking  of  the  sums  spent  by  Volumnius  to  <,bta.n  the 
decurionate,  show  that  this  office  wa^  still,  in  Marcus  Aurelius's  time,  much  sought  after,  since 
it  was  bought  dearly  and  caused  much  distress  when  lost.  See  in  the  Ihyest,  the  title  de 
Sollicitationibn^,  where  the^ree  gifts  of  the  magi.strates  are  treated  of.  .         ^  ^ 

«  Hen/en,  No.  6,(X)1.  Cf.  Plinv,  Epi^t.,  x.  48.  At  Diana  the  dignity  of  flamen  cost 
10 (HK)  sesterces ;  at  Lambessa,  4,(XK) ;  at  Verecunda,  2,(KK)  (L.  Uenier,  In..er.  d\ih,.,  mh.  roe.)' 
mm  sesterces  were  paid  at  Cirta  for  each  of  the  three  magistracies-aidile,  triumvir,  and 
quinquennal.     (L.  Ponier,  1X82,  18^35  6).  «  ,onx      ^n 

'  Consensu,  plehis,  at  Tuficum  (Or.-IIenzen,  No.  7,170);  at  Nnrbonne  (No.  2,489).  I  he 
eevofophia  Pisana  show  the  people  of  Pi..a  pn-^sinff  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus. 
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propositions  iiiiide  by  the  curia :  the  choice  of  a  patron  for  the 
city,  honours  to  be  given  to  a  citizen,  a  statue  to  be  erected  to 
some  benefactor  of  the  city,'  etc.  In  certain  cities,  as  Alliens, 
Alexandria,  the  public  assembly  i)reserved  even  the  judicial 
[)ower.'-  At  Rome  the  words  JSnmfus  populusr/ftr  RonHtuus  were 
nothing  more  than  a  polite  formula  having  regard  to  defunct 
powers;  in  the  municipalities  the  motto  Orilo  el  populiis  was  still 
a  reality. 

But  what  was  a  municipal  senate,  the  curia,  or,  as  it  was 
already  styled,  the  fiplemUiUssimus  or  do  P 

In  the  colonies  founded  by  the  lloman  people  or  in  its  name, 
the  persons  to  whom  the  law,  and  later  on  the  princ(^,  gavo  tlie 
duty  of  dividing  the  lands  among  the  cohmists,  themselves  nomi- 
nated the  decurions,  augurs,  and  pontiffs  of  the  new  city.'*  This 
senate  was  afterwards  filled  up  from  the  magistrates  retired  from 
offtce,''  from  those  whose  names  the  quin([uennals  inscribed  in  the 
album  drawn  up  every  five  years.  For  the  last  a  simple  condition 
had  to  be  fulfilh^l :  they  must  have  the  senatorial  property  ([ualiti- 
cation,  which  at  Como  was  100,000  sesterces.''  Besides,  custom 
required  of  them  liberality  towards  their  colleagues,  sporlula. 

The  council,  customarily  made  up  of  a  hundred  members,"  but 
more  in  number  in  the  large  cities,  especially  in  the  East,  and  of 
fewer  in  the  small,'  was  called  thc^  curia,  whence  the  name  of  the 
councillors,  the    decurions,  who   assumed  also,   like    the    senators   of 

^  Cf.  OreJli,  at  Ilistoniiira  (No.  2,603);  at  Arri'fimn  (No.  2,182);  at  Sassina  (No.  2,220) ; 
at  Beneventiim  (No.  3,763),  etc.,  etc.  The  Bronzps  (fOsitfift  (cap.  cxxxiv.)  intenlict  ma^'ist rates 
in  office  from  asking  these  marks  of  honour  from  the  curia. 

^  See  above,  p.  342;  similarly  at  Bantia,  Tab.  Ikintina,  §  3,  but  this  law  is  ancient,  being 
probably  of  the  time  of  the  Gracchi. 

^  Orelli,  No.  139,  and  passim. 

*  So  at  Capua,  according  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Kullus  {Vac,  de  Lege  agr.,  ii.  35). 
According  to  an  opinion  given  by  Pomponius,  the  decurions  liad  be«'n,  at  the  beginning,  the 
tentli  part  of  the  colonists  who  had  founded  the  colony.     {Digest,  1.  16,  231),  §  5.) 

'  Decree  of  the  decurions  of  Tergeste,  about  the  year  loO  according  t..  J.  (;.  Wilmanns, 
No.  603  :  .  .  .  .  i>rout  t^ui  yneniU^ient  ritu  ntqiie  censu  per  (rdilifatis  graiium  in  curiam  tiostram 
admittcretit. 

•"  Pliny,  Epist.,  i.  lU ;  and,  perhaps,  Catullus,  xxiii. 

^  Cic,  de  Lege  agr.,  ii.  35  ;  Orelli,  Nos.  108,  3,448,  etc. ;  de  Boi.ssieu,  Insn-.  de  Lgun.  'iTie 
number  of  decurions  must  have  increased  when  the  popular  assembly  disappeared.  The  /er 
Julia  mun.  kept  the  number  of  senators  always  the  same,  by  authorizing  new  nominations  oidv 
to  replace  those  deceased  or  those  who  had  been  expelbnl  after  cond«'mnation. 

"  Kuhn,  die  Stiidt.  Verfass,  i.  247,  and  Or.-IL-nzen,  Nos.  4,034,  (),iH)9.  The  TohiUa 
Heracleeiis.  (cap.  v.)  prohibits  exceeding  the  prescribed  number. 


i>«>cnrion.s 
Coin.=* 


Rom(^,  the  title  of  conscript  fathers  ^  and  kept  it,  as  tlu^y  also 
did,  during  tlnnr  life,  unless  the  (lumjncnnalk  or  censor  excluded 
them  from  the  council  by  omitting  tlieir  name  from  the  album. 

The  senate  of  Rome  admitted  the  children  of  senators  and  of 
knights  of  the  highest  rank  ;  the  sons  of  the  decurions  and  some 
rich  young  men,  jtrcutcxtati^  were  admitted  also  to  the  municipal 
curia.^  This  was  to  give  them  opportunity  and  leisure  for  fiearing 
the  debates  previous  to  taking  part  in  them,  and  studying  state 
business  before  transacting  it :  they  had  no  deliberative 
voice  till  twenty-five  years  of  age.  But  in  the  case  of 
rich  }'oung  men  of  whom  liberal  gifts  were  expected, 
honours  wc^e  often  granted  in  advance  of  their  years.  At 
Ascoli  a  pra'tcxtatus  of  nineteen  was  augur  and  patron 
of  the  colony — a  useful  act  of  flattery  which  levied  a 
tax  on  vanity  and  was  otherwise  harmless,  for  in  its  discussions 
with  men  the  city  had  other  patrons ;  ^  and  in  its  affairs  with  the 
gods  it  felt  no  concern  to  see  tlunn  in  the  hands  of  a  minor. 

The  decurions  wore  distinctive  marks  which  entitled  them  to 
public  consideration ;  ^  and  at  the  theatre,  th(^  festivals,  the  games, 
they  sat  apart  from  the  common  people."  Some  of  those  also  who 
did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  required  for  the  decurionate,  rich  f reed- 
men,  for  example,  sought  to  obtain  by  services  done  to  the  city 
these  ornamenta^  a  sort  of  civic  decoration.  Emulation  among  the 
citizens  was  thus  aroused  and  municipal  life  had  more  vigour. 

Like  our  municipal  councils,  the  curia  deliberated  on  all 
questions  concerning  the  city  or  its  territory.  It  passed  decrees, 
and    Hadrian    had    ordered    obedience    to    them.'       It    settled    the 


'  Zftr  Malac.,  passim.  The  inscription  in  Orelli,  No.  3,796,  runs  thus  :  vir  patrihiis  et 
plebi  gratm  :  and  Orelli  adds :  Decuriones  ....  patres  mdentur  se  inferdum  vocasse.  VA. 
Cic,  in  Ven:,  ii.  49,  the  Tabula  Ileracl.  (lin.  85-86),  and  tlie  Lide.v  of  Or.-IIenzen. 

^  See  the  Album  of  Canusium  (Inscr.  Neap.,  No.  ()35). 

'EX  CONSENSV  I),  (cj-  eomensn  dccurionum)  C.  C,  I.  R.  (Colonia  Campestris  Julia 
liabba).  Pabba,  acconiing  to  Pliny,  was  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  Augustus  in  Mauretania, 
40  miles  from  Lixus,  witk  the  surname  Julia  Campestris.  Bronze  with  the  figure  of 
yEsculapius. 

'  Orelli,  Nos.  3,768  and  3,765. 

'  Omamnita  decurionalia  (L.  Renier,   Inscr.  d'Alg.,  1,529;    Ilenzen,  Nos.   7,006,  6,328, 

6,111,  5,231,  etc.). 

"  Bronzes  d'Osuna,  capp.  cxxvi.  and  cxxvii. 

'  QjKtd  semol  ordo  decrevit  nori  opor/ere  id  rescindi :  but  he  added,  nisi  ex  cansa,  id  est,  si 
ad publiram  utilitatem  re.tpuiaf  reseissio  priori.^  deercti  (  Digest,  1.  9,  5).  Tlius  we  see,  in  this 
VOL.  V.  AA 
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])ii(lget,  after  liaviniz;  appointed  a  coininission  to  examine  the 
accounts/  caused  to  be  sold,  wlien  needful,  the  securities  and 
pledges   lodged   in    the   municipal   coliers,    disposed   of   the    common 


House  of  a  Decurion  of  I'ompeii  (Lucretius,  Fkmeu  of  Mars  and  Decuiiuii;. 

fund,'  and  nominated  the  priests.^  Its  liberty  of  action  was  great, 
for  its  resolutions  needed  not  the  sanction  of  the  governor  of 
the  province,  who,  however,  had  power  to  annul  any  decisions  con- 
trary   to    the   prerogatives    of    the    superior    authority.*       The    curia 

siutrle  expression,  the  ancient  right  of  the  municipal  liberties,  and  the  new  right,  which  was 
about  to  prevail,  of  the  a))solute  dependence  of  the  municipalities. 

'  Lex  MnUtc,  (>3,  67,  08. 

=^  Ibid.,  ()L>-()4. 

^  Ilerzog,  504,  518. 

*  Amhitiosa  tJecretn  (Ircunotnun  rcsciniii  dehent  (Ulpian,  in  the  Z.'///^</,  1.  i),  4,  and  Code, 
X.  40,  '2).     This  is  the  idea  of  Hadrian's  rescript. 


was  thus  in  each  city  the  delib(^rative  power.  It  possessed  more 
clearly  defined  powers  than  we  can  assign  cither  to  the  executive 
power  or  to  tlu^  judicial  authority.  Thus,  as  heads  of  the  great 
municipal  family,  the  decurions  could,  in  certain  clearly  marked 
cases,    name    the    guardian    whom    the    magistrates    appointed    for 


The  Theatre  at  Pompeii. 

wards, ^  and  sec  to  the  forms  of  enfranchisement  being  carried  out 
wh(^n  the  master  of  a  slave  was  not  twenty  years  of  agc.^  Later 
on  they  will  receive  the  documents  and  guarantee  their  validity. 
They  took  up  land  and  houses  for  public  uses,  regulated  compulsory 
labour  for  works  in  the  city  and  the  reparation  of  the  roads, '^  and 

'  Lc.r  Snip.,  2t). 

'  Ibid.,  "2^. 

^  M.  Giraud  {Bronzes  d'Osuna,  p.  12)  considers  '•  that  the  law  of  1836  was  not  better 
framed  for  our  parish  roads"  than  the  regulation  at  Osuna  (cap.  Ixlviii.).  The  payment  in 
labour  ought  not  to  exceed,  yearly,  five  working  days  for  an  adult  male  (from  40  to  (K)  years  of 
age)  and  three  days  for  each  waggon  team.  Chapter  Ixlix.  contains  a  law  of  expropriation  for 
the  sake  of  public  utility.  This  text  seems  to  me  t-o  solve  the  question  so  often  debated 
respecting  expropriation  as  existent  among  the  Romans.  Absolute  respect  for  Quiritary 
proprietorship  was  the  ancient  principle  (Cic,  in  Hull.,  i.  5;  de  Off.,  ii.  21,  and  the  edict  of 
Venafrum,  Or.-Henzen,  No.  6,428);  moreover.  Lie.  Crassus  was  able  to  prevent  a  public 
aqueduct  passing  across  his  property  (Livy,  xl.  51).  But  the  idea  of  the  State  and  of  tlie 
rights  that  its  requirements  .created  became  so  comprehensive  that  the  rule  had  to  yield,  even 
at  Rome.  (Cf.  Revue  de  lc(j.,  1800,  p.  07,  and  P.  Darest^s  op.  cit.,  p.  40.)  Outside  Italy,  the 
Roman  people  being  the  head-landlord  over  provincial  soil,  the  emperor  could  expropriate 
without  indemnity.  {Digest,  xxi.  2,  11,  pr.,  and  vi.  1,  15,  §  2.)  As  regards  cities  whose 
public  works  were  considerable,  they  could  not  have  executed  them  unless  the  regulation  of 
Osuna  had  been  general.  Ulpian  shows  (in  Digest,  viii.  4,  13,  §  1)  that  by  the  side  of  the 
principle  there  was  custom,  and  we  must  conclude  from  Front inus  that  he  was  paid  an 
indemnity. 

AA  2 
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deoreetl   lionours   to    thoso  citizens  who  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country,    or  the   erection    of    monuments   for   the    adornment    of    tlic 
city:    a  number  of   inscriptions  bear    these  words:    "Erected  by   a 
decree  of  the  decurions."      After  each  election  they   examimnl  acts 
of    unworthy    conduct   or   pleas   of   excuse    of   the    idected,    a    right 
which  will  later  on  pass  to  the  central  power,   but  which  permittcnl 
the   decurions    in   the   first    two    centuries   (of    our    (Ta)   to   rescind 
the    choice    of    the   people.      There   was  an    appeal    to   them   against 
penalties  fixed  by  the  a^diles  and  duumvirs,'  which  raised  the  curia 
above    the    magistrates;    and   to   oblige   the   latter   to  call  an  (extra- 
ordinary   meeting,    the   demand    on   the    part    of    one    member    was 
sufficient;'     Lastly,   at   Osuna,   where    the    curia    seems,    as   it    were, 
the  old  senate  of  Rome  transferred   to   a    little  town,   the   decurions 
coidd  call  the  citizens  and  residents  to  arms  for  the   defence  of   the 
territory;  lead  ihnn  into  the  field,  armatos  educere,  under  a  duumvir 
or   a    prefect;    furuisli   instructions   to   this   general   and   invest  him, 
for    sake    of    discipline,     with    the    rights    possessed    by    a    military 
tribune    of    a    Roman    legion.       We    have    no    other    example    of    a 
similar  arrangc^ment  in  our  fragments   of   municipal  laws,   which  an^ 
indeed  so  scanty;    but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was 
special  to  this  small   Spanish  city.      This  right  of  high   control,   so 
necessary  for  the   security  of  the   inhabitants,   must    doubtless   have 
been   recognized,    in   the    earliest  times,   as  belonging  to  the   muni- 
cipal   senates    of    all    the    important    cities,    with    the    reservation    of 
answering  to  the  supreme  authority  respecting  the  purpose  and  for 
the    results    of    taking    up    arms,    as    was    the    case    at    Yienne    and 
Pompeii.      The    legions    ranged    along    the    frontier    would,    without 
this    precaution,   have    delivered   up   the    interior   of   the  Empire  to 
bandits    and  the    coast    to    pirates,   wliile    the  Germans    and    Sarma- 
tians,    Arabs    and    Moors,    breaking    througli    the    intervals    between 
the  camps,  would  have  desolated  the  provinces  within.^ 

The  chairmanship  of  the  curia  belonged  of  right  to  the  magis- 
trate highest  in  dignity,  and  this  president  had  tlu;  privileges 
that  the  lex  Julia  assigned  to  him.'     lie   made  known  the   business 

^  Lex  Malar. ,  cap.  Ixvi. 

'  lirmizes  d'Osnua,  cap.  Ixlvi. 

'See  the  Mem.  de  VAcad.  deif  inacr.,  vol.  xxix.  'ind  palt,  for  my  paper  on  the   Trihuui 

unlit vm  n  populo. 

*  Scnatum  haborc,  srnfcfifiam  mfjnro,  irr  juhrrr,  sincrr,otc.     Tlio  inhabitants  of  Aritium 
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of  the  meeting,  then  each  senator,  in  order  of  rank,  gave  his  advice 
cither  by  speech  or  in  writing,  and  the  decisions  were  arrived  at 
by  the  majority  of  votes ;  yet  in  some  places,  or  in  certain  cases, 
to  make  the  action  taken  valid,  tht^  presence  of  two-thirds  at  least 
of  the  decurions  was  required,'  a  regulation  which  appears  in  the 
Di(/est  as  the  general  rule. 

The  highest  magistrates  of  the  city  formed  in  the  colonies  two 
colleges,  the  duumvirs  and  the  a)diles ;  in  the  municipia,  one  only, 
that  of  the  quatuorvirs."  The  quiestors  came  next.  All  were 
elected  for  a  year  and  were  eligible  for  re-election  after  an  interval 
which,  at  Malaga,  was  five  years.  The  duumvirs  convoked  the 
assembly  of  the  people  and  the  curia,  over  wliicdi  they  presid(;d. 
lU'ing  executive  officers  of  the  municipal  senate,  they  administered 
under  its  control  the  city  and  its  territory,  which  was  almost 
always  of  considerable  extent,  for  the  rural  communes,  vlci^  castcUa^ 
were,  for  the  census,  imposts,  and  jurisdi(;tion,  dependent  on  the 
(thief  place.  Thus  on  Nimes  were  dependent  twenty-four  oppida  or 
large  villages,^  on  Genoa  five  cantella ;  the  whole  of  Helvetia, 
which,  before  the  war  against  Coesar,  reckoned  400  vici  and  twelve 
opjnda,  formed,  under  Augustus,  but  one  city,  and  the  three  Gallic 

take  oatli  to  ])uraue  ))y  hmd  and  sea,  nrmU  hdlo  internecim,  by  a  war  of  extermination, 
Calif,'ulu*s  enemies.  An  interested  oath,  which  yet  proves  that  this  people  had  arms  and  would 
iiave  gone  forth  to  war  like  tliat  of  Osuna. 

'  Thus  at  V»;nafrum  :  .  .  .  .  c^nn  lum  minws  (/nam  ducP  partes  deeurioniim  ad/uerint  {Edict 
ofAw/mtwi,  in  Ilenzen,  No.  5,42S) ;  at  Malaga,  under  Domitian  (capp.  Ixi.  Ixiv.  etc.  Cf. 
Ih)/cst,  iii.  4,  .S  and  4;   1.  i),  4;   and  Cod.  Theod.,  xili,  f<4).     [A  vory  hirgi;  r/uonim,  which 

proves  good  attendance. — Ed.] 

-  In  Lower  Moesia  and  Numidia  the  free  towns  liad  duumvirs  (L.  Uenier,  Inscr.  de  Troes- 
/i^S  p.  7)  :  a  new  proof  of  the  wunt  of  uniformity  wliich  is  asserted  for  so  many  things.  The 
inscriptions  of  the  Narhonaise  contain  the  following  magisterial  titles:  dunmnri,  qnatfmnnri, 
)>r(Ctore>*  Iloiri,  prretore,^  Illlriri,  Ilviri  re  rani,  Illlviri  ab  arario,  rcdilef^,  qures  fores,  pru'fecti 
ruplum  et  armorum,  triumviri  locorum  putdieorinn  j^crsequendoriim  (Ilerzog,  op.  ctt.,  pp.  21:^-4). 
An  inscription  of  Vienne  (Isere)  proves  that  tlie  nmnicipal  magistrate's  had  scribre, pro'eones, 
livtores,  viatores,  and  statores.  (L.  lienier.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  imer.,  vol.  xxvii.  part  1,  p.  H.) 
The  superior  magistracies  were  called  honores,  and  tlie  expression  mayistratm  was  kept  for  the 

duumvirs.  '  .      .         ,     . 

'  Plinv,  Hist,  nat.,  iii.  v.  The  viei  or  kw^uu  had  special  administrators,  mayistri  prfpfeeti. 
(Cf.  the  Index  of  Ilenzen,  p.  163.)  They  could  be  raised  to  the  condition  of  a  dvitas  (Wad- 
dington,  Voyaqe  de  Lebas,  vol.  iii.  p.  257),  and  a  city  was  sometimes  nniuced  to  the  state  ot 
licus.  Thus  Septimius  Sevcrus  made  Byzantium,  which  had  sided  with  Niger,  a  town  of  the 
territory  of  Perinthus.  (Dion,  Ixxiv.  14.)  The  lev  liubria  and  the  le.v  Julia  mumeipahs  mention 
in  Italy  three  sorts  of  cities  or  communes  having  their  own  administration  and  jurisdiction : 
free  towns,  colonies,  prfufecturjc,  and  four  sorts  of  towns,  viei,  easfella,  fora,  conciliabula, 
territories  which  were  put  under  them  for  administration  and  justice.  Certam  rz«  were  the 
property  of  a  single  person.     (Cic,  ad  Earn.,  xiv  1.)     More  frequHitly  it  was  a  union  of  private 
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provinces  had  only  sixty;  so  that  the  division  of  France  into 
dioceses  has  for  a  k)ng  time  correspondt^l  to  the  division  of  lioniaii 
Gaul  into  cities:  the  bishopric  of  Tours  and  Touraine  has  tlie  same 
limits  as  the  rivltas   Turonensis} 


TuiTiple  called  the  Mauton   Carree,  at  Nime^. 

The  duumvirs  could  contract  in  the  iianu*  of  the  city  and,  in 
case  of  need,  appear  in  court  for  it  by  the  intervention  of  a 
^fimJicm  or  actor  whom  the  curia  regularly  nominated."  Certain 
acts,     as    emancipation,     adoption,    and    manumission,'    had    to     be 

estates,  fuwli.  (Desjardin.s,  Table  alimoitaire  tie  I'eleia,  pp.  xliii,  et  seq.)  Onlinaril\  the 
hiiided  proprietors  lived  in  the  city,  while  their  colonists,  established  on  the  lanil,  cultivated  it. 
The  ricani  had,  however,  their  f^ods,  altars,  sacrifices  (sacra),  their  cmnitia,  x\w\r  own  revenues, 
since  they  could  l)uy  and  sell  {C.  I.  L.,  vol.  i.  No.  (K).*^,  and  Monnn.sen,  Inscr.  Jlelv.,  No.  8(i), 
and  this  gave  to  them  the  character  of  a  civil  person.  But  all  this  administration  seems  to 
have  been  usually  confined  to  matters  of  religious  worship. 

*  The  connnunes  of  France  which  have  the  widest  extent  of  territory  are  in  ancient 
Narbonaise,  the  most  Roman  of  tlie  Gallic  provinces.  In  the  Ik)uches-<lu-Hhone  they  have  an 
area  more  than  three  times  greater  than  that  which  the  connnimes  have  in  a  middling  sized 
department;  Aries  is  the  largest  connnune  in  France:  l{).'i,(X)r)  hectares. 

"  .  .  .  .  }>er  actorem  civt  xyridicum  {Dit/esf,  iii.  4,  1,  §  1,  and  (i,  §  1). 

'  Lew  Salj).,  2H. 


selectcnl. 


Medal  of  a  Diuimvir.' 
Coin  of  Utica. 


transacted  before  them,  and  they  farmed  out  the  public 
works.'  Like  the  consuls  of  Home,  they  gave  guardians  to 
wards  and  their  own  names  to  the  year;  they  presided  at  the 
assenddies  for  the  elections  and  directed  the  deliberati(ms  of  the 
senate;  their  toga,  like  that  of  the  magistrates  and  priests  of  Rome, 
was  edged  with  a  broad  band  of  purple.'  Those  who  were  in 
office  at  the  time  of  the  census,  which  occurred  every  five  years, 
took  in  addition  the  title  of  quinquennals  or  censors,  and  drew  up 
the  list  of  the  members  of  the  seuat(\  a/hinn  thcuriomm.  There- 
fore the  duumvirs  of  the  fifth  year  were  very  carefully 
and  tlu^  most  conspiciums  citizens  were  reserved 
for  this   office,    whi(;h  was   the   highest  honour  in 

the  city."^ 

While  administrators  of  the  city,  the  duumvirs 
were  also  its  judges.  Yet  their  system  of  pre- 
vention was  (expeditious  and  simph^  :  for  young 
offenders,  the  rod  and  the  cell;  for  others,  most 
frequently  fines.  These  were  numerous,  because, 
as  regards  ptMialties,  tlu^  free  cities  preferred  to  imprisonment, 
which  profited  no  one,  a  punishment  whi(di  profited  everybody,  the 
proceeds  of  the  fines  being  added  to  the  funds  for  public  games 
and  festivities.  The  French  Kabyles,  so  lloman  in  tlu^ir  municipal 
customs,  still  do  the  same  :  aincmg  them  misdemeanours  and  crimes 
are  compounded  for,  either  in  money,  of  which  each  takes  a  share, 
or  in  oxen  and  sheep,  which  the  community  consume,  without 
excluding  the  man  fined  from  the  repast  made  at  his  expense. 
Every  infraction  of  the  civic  regulations  was  punished  by  a  line: 
the  law  of  Osuna  is  full  of  these  rules  which  existed  already  in 
the  Julian   law   and  are  met  with  in  that   of   Malaga''— it   was  one 

'  Plutarch,  An  vitumfas,  etc.,  3.     The  Rinnans  did  not  undertake  the  direct  management 

of  the  public  works. 

■•'  Ler  Salp.,  20,  and  Livy,  xxxiv.  7.     Cf.  Zum])t,  ('o),nn..epu/r.,  pp.  IGO  et  scq.     Kuhn,  op. 

cit.,  p.  241. 

^  See,  in  Apuleius  (Met.,  x.),  what  concerns  Thiasus. 

^C.  VllilO  MAUf<()  VnCOS.  C.  CASSIVS  FELIX  A  IIVIU  (A.  C.  Vibim  Marsm 
proromul,  C.  Cassim  Feliv,  (Juumrir).     Bronze  of  Utica  repn^'^ent ing  Livia  veiled. 

'  Lex  Julia  mtmicipalis,  capp.  i.  vi.  vii.  viii.  x. ;  Le.v  Malac.,  capp.  Iviii.  Ixi.  Ixvii.  This 
custom  was  quite  Roman.  While  the  cities  filled  their  coffers  with  the  ./m^x,  the  State  filled 
hers  with  the  confiscations  pronounced  at  the  tennination  of  criminal  processes.  Inasocu'ty 
like  this,  organize.!  on  the  principle  of  the  ren/c/^,  to  lessen  or  annihilate  a  fortune  was  not  only 
a  financial  punishuH-nt,  but  a  political  and  social  one  also. 
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of  tli('  characteristics  of  the  muuicipal  law.  All  the  citiz(>ns  were 
interested  iu  directing  attention  to  breaches  of  it,  from  respect  for 
the  law  and  then  by  the  profits  of  the  delatlo^  whicli  generally 
formed  a  third  of  the  fine.^ 

The  Eoman  principle  of  appeal  to  an  authority  either  equal 
or  superior,  or  the  right  of  interference  recognized  in  magistrates 
in  the  acts  of  their  colleagues,  was  practised  in  the  free  cities.- 
AVe  have  seen  that  the  curia  received  certain  appeals ;  '  they  were 
often  carried  before  the  governor  of  the  province,  who  in  the  long 
run  will  secure  them  all,*  as  he  had  from  the  very  first,  in  tlie 
tributary  cities,  the  deciding  of  civil  matters  which  had  inference 
to  the  impcrium  rather  than  to  jurisdiction.'^  Eepresentative  of  the 
lioman  people,  who  had  the  highest  claim  over  the  provincial  soil, 
the  governor  alone  was  able  to  transfer  the  possession,  either  in 
his  own  person  at  the  assizes  which  he  held  annually  in  different 
cities  of  his  province  {conventm  juniUci\  or  by  judges  ulioin  he 
appointed  to  decide  in  his  stead.  The  duumvirs  therefore  in  ct^rtain 
cases,  formed,  in  cities  without  [)rivileges,  a  jurisdiction  of  the  first 
degree. 

Yet,  from  the  multiplicity  of  their  duties,  we  can  uiuhnvstand 
their  being  prohibited  to  be  both  absent  at  the  same  time 
from  the  city.  "  When  one  of  the  duumvirs  is  absent,"  says  the 
hiw  of  Salpensa,  art.  25,  ^'  and  his  colleague  wants  to  leave  the* 
city,  be  it  only  for  one  day,  the  latter  must  select,  ex  dceurionibus 
conscrlptisve^  a  deputy,  prcefectus^  to  whom  he  must  administer  the 
oath."  If  the  emperor  or  any  member  of  the  imperial  luiiiily 
accepted  civic  office,  he  must  also  be  replaced  by  a  prefect  whose 
term  of  office,  in  this  case,  is  one  year.'' 


'  Senatiui-cons.  de  Aquad.  and  le.i  Mamilia  lioscta,  ap.  Giruud,  Jur.  eclot/  ,  j)p.  1()7  and  170. 

^  Lex  Salp.y  art.  27,  and  Table  de  liantia,  §  1.  A  pul)lic  aj><««'nibly  dissolvod  by  tin-  intvr- 
cessio  of  a  magistrate  could  not  be  called  togetber  again  tbe  same  <luy  by  llie  one  wbo  bad 
convoked  it  tbe  first  time.  Cf.  lJrt5al,  Epiyr.  italique,  p.  ;38t<;  Giraud,  Tahlea  de  Halpeiisa  and 
lex  Malac,  pp.  ()8  et  seq. 

^  For  e.xample,  at  Mabiga,  respecting  fines,  art.  (Mi. 

*  Cf.  Digest,  xlix.  1,  21,  pr.,  and  ibid.,  4,  1,  §§  :i  and  4. 

*  Paulus,  in  tbe  Digest,  1.  1,  26.  So  the  restoration  to  a  property,  giving  possession  of  an 
estate,  or  a  do\sTy,  or  legacy.  Yet  the  Italian  duumvirs  bad  tbe  viinHo  in  bona  (ava  Jibove, 
pp.  834  fqq.),  and  this  leads  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  magistrates  of  the  Roman  colonies  and 
Latin  cities  did  not  enjoy  the  same  right. 

"  Tj.  Kenier,  Inscr.  d'Alf/en'e,  No.  4,070,  and  the  Index  of  Ilenzen.  On  the  prcrfevti  leye 
Vetronia,  cf.  Marquardt,  RSm.  Staatxw,  i.  4i)4. 
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To  make  room  for  merit  or  favour  the  emperors  used  to  give 
to  a  person  the  title  of  consular,  prietorian,  etc.,  although  he  had 
never  been  either  consul  or  prietor,  and  the  free  towns  followed 
this  example :  we  find  at  Canusium  four  qunKpiennalicu  who  had 
never  held  the  office  of  which  they  had  the  name.^ 

After   the    duumvirs  came   the    lediles  to   supervise   the   streets, 
public   buildings,    and    markets,    weights   and   measures,    baths    and 
<'ames,   in   fact,   for    th(^   maintenance  of  good  order  and  healthiness 
in  the  city.     They   had  also   the   supervision  of  the  annona,  /.c,  of 
provisions   sold   or   distributed ; '    they    draw   up    edicts   on    matters 
belon<'-ing   to    their   department,    such   as   cases    of    flaw   or    fraud    iu 
sales,  defects  in  contracts  of  sale,  the 
repairs    or    position    of    edifices,    etc., 
and    in    their    capacity     of    adminis- 
trators   they  had  these    edicts    carried 
out;     or,    as    judges,    they    punished 
delinquents  by    fine   after   having  re- 
ported   to    the    duumvirs.       At    least,    the    law    of    Malaga    thus 
requires   it.     Apuleius   cites   the  case  of   an  a^dile   of   Ilypata  who 
had  the  monev  returned  which  had  been  paid  for  a  commodity  sold 
too  dear.     The  goods  were  destroyed  and  the  nu^rchant  was  fortu- 
nate  to   get   of!   ill    this    way    without    being   beaten    by    the    rods 
which  the  apparitor  carried  after  the  U3dile.' 

The  qucestor  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  important  functions  which 
varied  with  the  customs  of  each  city.  lie  farmed  out  by  auction 
the  public  property,'  without  being  able  himself  to  take  them  on 
lease  either  directly  or  by  a  middle  man;  he  claimed  back 
usurped  domains,  looked  after  the  maintenance  or  repairs  of  public 
buildings,  invested  the  civic  capital,  recovered  its  debts,  entered 
into    all    the   contracts    whicli    the    good    management   of   its    aifairs 


Me«ial  ot  a  .Municiiial  (iusustor.' 
(Coin  of  (yorduba.) 


>  Orelli,  Nos.  798,  800,  922,  1,170,  1,178,  1,181 ;  Mommson,  Lmr.  Neap.,  No.  625.  So  at 
Lyons  a  citizen  received  the  insignia  of  the  duumvirate  although  be  bad  been  only  qufcstor. 
(Orelli,  No.  4,020.) 

^  Petronius,  Satyr.,  44. 

'CN.  IVLI  L.  F.  Q.  {Cnccus  Julim,  son  of  Lucius,  Qiasstor).  Head  of  Venus,  ibe 
reverse  COUDVBA.     Cupid  standing,  holding  a  torch  and  a  cornucopia.     Bronze  coin. 

*  Met.,  i.  and  Diqest,  1.  2,  12. 

•'  Sometimes  tbe  duumvirs  kept  tins  duty,  as  at  Salpensa.  In  certain  cities  tb  •  quiestor- 
sb.p  was  only  a  munm,  in  others  a  h<>nos  {Diyest,  1.  4,  18,  §  2).  The  inferior  ollicers,  scriboi, 
librarii,  etc.,  received  a  stipend  which  at  Osuna  varied  from  1,200  t<>  l,:iOO  sesterces. 
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required,  and  kept  the  registers  of  thci  census  up  to  date,  by 
entering  in  it  all  changes  of  property.  Ue  was  the  guardian  of 
the  public  wealth. 

The  cities,  "  uncertain  persons,"  had  only  bona  publica^  sucli  as 
temples,  walls,  etc.,  or  property  belonging  as  common  property  to 
all  the  citizens,  such  as  our  communal  property.  The  emi)erors 
recognized  successively  their  right  of  acquiring  and  possessing  with 
all  the  rights  of  a  civil  person,  of  receiving  trusts  and  inheritances, 
of  freeing  their  slaves  and  exercising  over  their  frecdmon  all  the 
rights   of   a   patron.     Then  they  had  abundant  sources  of  revenue : 


Tff^TN-?' 


--'.<■ 


Ueuii  of  Uameii.     (Bas-relief  iu  tbe  Musco  dn  Louvre.) 

the  returns  from  urban  and  rural  properties,  interests  of  invested 
capital,  legacies,  donations,  iionoraria  presented  by  tlie  newly  elected, 
successions  of  those  made  free  of  the  city  (since  the  Antonines), 
the  labour  of  the  city  slaves,  revenue  from  mines  and  (piarries 
when  they  possessed  such,  rights  to  tolls  on  the  highways  and  in 
the  ports,  duties  at  the  gates  of  the  cities  whicli  liad  kept  this 
privilege,  payments  for  the  mtiintenance  of  highways,  sewers,  aque- 
ducts, by  the  owners  of  adjacent  property,  etc.  To  these  sources  of 
income  were  added  sums  volunt;irily  expended  by  citizens  who  had 
accepted  the  oversight  of  a  municipal  service.  Among  moderns, 
public  office  may  be  declined  and  a  salary  is  paid  ;  in  the  Horn  an 
Empire,  public  service  was  obligatory  and  imposed  expenditure* :  it 
was  a  civic  obligation,   munus}      Thus  the  administration   cost  little 


'  In  the  D'ujeat  (1.  1(>,  239,  §  3),  the  7nunm  is  defined  publicum  officium  privati  homini.o. 
The  mwnerrt  were  divided  into  mun.  personarum  or  obligations  imposed  on  the  person,  which 
required  labour  or  intelligence,  and  mun.  patrimonii  or  obligations  which  entailed  expenditure. 
{Ibid.,  title  iv.  1,  §  3,  and  IH,  §  1.)  If  the  citizen  were  absent,  they  seized  on  his  estate  in 
order  that  the  miinera  permnalia  miglit  be  executed.  (Hull,  (le  VAcad.  dex  inner.,  1S77, 
p.  128.)  The  enumeration  of  the  intributiones,  which  the  landed  proprietors  supported,  will  be 
found  in  Kuhn,  vol.  i.  pp.  40-60.  These  viunera,  voluntarily  held,  notably  reduced  the 
expenses  of  the  city,  but,  they  were  already  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  an  onerous 
charge  ....  munera   decurionatus   ....   onerosa    (decree   of  Tergeste)  ;    they    Iwcauie    an 
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or  nothing.  The  largest  expenditure  was  for  public  works.  An 
imperial  rescript  appropriated  a  third  of  the  revenue  for  these  ;  but 
this  rescript  is  of  the  year  395,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  time  when  the 
prince  interfered  in  all  civic  matters.^  Indemnities  to  physicians, 
professors,  citizens  sent  on  deputations  to  the  emperor,  games,  and, 
in  many  cities,  relief  to  the  needy  and  to  poor  children,  took  the 
remainder.  When  the  municipal  income  was  insufficient  for  the 
expense  of  obligatory  duties  and  public  works,  a  rate  was  imposed 
on  the  citizens  and  foreign  residents  [incol(.v\  after  the  consent  of 
the  governor  of  the  province  had  been  procurcMl  in  the  case  of 
tributary  cities.'^  In  the  others  the  rate  was  arranged  in  conformity 
with  the  registers  of  the  census  fixed  by  the  quincpieinials.  Thus 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Empire  had  the  free  (control  of  its 
finances,'^  as  it  had  its  free  elections  and  its  own  jurisdiction,  its 
own  divinities,  and  its  special  forms  of  worship. 

At  the  time  of  the  Antonines  there  is  observable,  respecting 
the  financial  action  of  the  free  towns,  a  change  which  must  have 
important  results.  The  irresistible  tendency  of  municipal  adminis- 
trations which  a  superior  power  does  not  check  is  to  burden  tlu^ 
future  for  the  profit  of  the  present.  The  correspondence  between 
riiny  and  Trajan  proves  that  many  cities  were  then  involved  in 
debt  as  the  result  of  ill-considered  works  or  scandalous  waste.  The 
government  was  therefore  led,  in  the  interest  even  of  its  subjects,  to 
put  a  check  on  their  affairs.'  Trajan  gave  a  curator  to  Bergamum,'* 
Hadrian  to  Como,  Marcus  Aurelius  to  a  number  of  cities,  doubtless 
at  their  request,  and  with  the  sole  desire  of  restoring  order  to  their 


intolerable  burden  when  the  progressive  impoverishment  of  the  Empire  and  the  al)andonment  by 
Christians  of  municipal  functions  forced  a  ruinous  compulsion  to  take  the  place  of  an  interested 
devotion.  At  sixty  tbe  obligation  of  holding  munera  ceased:  leyes  qua:  majorem  annis 
LX  otto  reddunt  (Pliny,  Epist.,  iv.  23).  The  Dif/ed  and  Code  give  different  ages.  A 
rescript  of  Diocletian  {Cod.  Just,  x.  49,  3)  put  an  end  at  fifty-five  to  the  obligation  of  munera 

personalia. 

^  Corf.,  VIII.  ii.,  and  XL  69,3. 

■^  The  emperors  did  not  like  the  cities  to  increase  the  municipal  rates.     (See  next  page,  ' 

note  5.)  • 

'  Apamea  was  a  Roman  colony ;  when  Pliny  wished  to  examine  its  accounts,  the 
inhabitants  declared  that  no  proconsul  had  ever  done  so  ...  .  habuisse  privilef/ium  et  vetustu- 
ffiinurn  morem,  arbitrio  suo  rem  publicam  admiimtrari  (Pliny,  EpUt.,  x.  56). 

^  Pliny,  Epist.,  x.  29:  ...  .  Jiafiones  ....  esse  ve.vatas  ....  satis  consfaf.     (Cf.  ibid., 

16  and  48.) 

^  The  institution  of  these  curators  has  been  traced  to  its  origin  iu  Norva's  reign,  according 
to  a  decree  of  that  prince  inserted  in  tbe  l>ii/e.st  (xliii.  24,  3,  §  4).     P>ut  the  ofiicer  to  whom  this 
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fiuanccs:  thus  Apuinea  had  Legged  Pliny  to  oxaniiiie  its  budget. 
The  curator  [government  auditor],  an  important  j)ersonage  of  sena- 
torial or  equestrian  rank,  received  from  the  emperor  for  a  time 
not  specified  the  duty  of  verifying  the  accounts  and  of  arranging 
the  expenditure  of  one  or  more  cities.  Far  from  being  then  an 
interference  with  municipal  liberty,  this  intervention  of  the  superior 
authority  was  a  service  rendered  to  embarrassed  cities,'  while  the 
prince  rendered  them  another  when  he  sent  to  the  province  a  com- 
missioner extraordinary  to  terminate  disputes  respecting  boundaries, 
to  appease  troubles,  to  introduce  ordcn-  among  men  and  affairs  even 
of  free  cities.'^  The  consularcs  of  Hadrian,  the  juridlci  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  would  prove  more  equitable*  judges  than  certain  municipal 
magistrates  ;  the  ireuarcha  nominated  by  the  governor  ^  would  make 
the  police  m-ore  vigilant;  imperial  coins  of  better  standard  than 
the  civic  coinage  will  take  their  place,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
trade ;  in  fine,  the  governors  will  intervene  to  prevent  the  cities 
from  drying  up  the  source  of  their  prosperity  by  the  imposition  of 
excessive  imposts  '  and  useless  building  works,^  or  in  ruining  their 
Wealthy  citizens  by  repeated  elections  to  onerous  offices." 

Yet  tlu^re  are  services  dangerous  in  the  acceptance  :  the 
temporary  curator  of  Trajan  will  become  the  permanent  director, 
in  the  name  and  for  the  profit  of  the  emperor,  of  the  munici])al 
finances ;    the   provincial  governors,  who,  from    the    example    of  the 


rescript  refors  is  the  cur.  loc.  pidjlic.  persenuvudorum,  who  existed  at  all  times  at  I  tome,  and 
such  as  several  free  cities  already  had.  (Cf.  Or.-IIeiizen,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  101),  of  tlie  Inde.i .  a  very 
long  enumeration  of  curatores  rei  puJjlicce ;  L.  Reuier,  Mel.  d'cpigr.,  p.  4i3,  and  the  dissertation 
of  llenzen  in  tlie  Annali  of  1851,  pp.  5-35.) 

^  See,  in  Plutarch  (Pr<cc.  poL,  ID),  how  the  continual  recourse  of  the  cities  to  the  soverciirn 
authority  compelled  the  prince  to  become  more  a  master  than  he  wished  ....  apayici'iZovni 
liaWov  f/  (3ov\ovTai  dtavuTat;  tivat  rort;  i)yifi6vovQ.  It  is  Still  ill  Fiance  a  caprice  of  the  national 
mind,  and  this  caprice  has  had  grave  consequences  for  the  Roman  Empire  as  for  us. 

■^  This  was  an  old  practice  of  the  Roman  senate.     (Cf.  Or-IIenzen,  No.  0,450.) 

^  lie  selected  him  from  ten  candidates  proposed  by  the  decurions.  (Aristides,  vol.  i.  p.  52.3, 
edit.  Dindorf.) 

*  Rescript  of  Septimius  Severus :  .  .  .  .  non  temere  permittenda  est  iiov.  vectig.  e.vactio 
{Cod.,  iv.  62,  1). 

'  The  emperors  at  last  kept  in  their  own  hands  the  right  of  authorizing  public  works 
(Ulpian,  in  the  Digest,  i.  16,  7,  §  1  ;  Modestinus  and  Macer,  hi  the  Digest,  1.  10,  3,  §  1,  and 
fr.  6.  Cf.  Cod.  Theod.,  xv.  1,  37,  anno  308),  and  doubtless  they  had  done  so  sooner  in  the  case 
of  the  tributary  cities.  This  tendency  was  already  showing  itself  under  Trajan  (IMiny,  Epv<t., 
X.  passim). 

"  Digest,  1.  4,  3,  §  15.  This  intervention,  called  forth  by  abuses,  will  end  by  putting  the 
nomination  of  nuigistrntes  in  the  governor's  hands. 
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/((riJiri,   will   watch   most   closely  over  the   good   ordc^r   of   the   cities, 
will  put  a  stop  on  Wwr  life;  the  resort*  and  appc^als  to  the  Roman 
magistrate  will   multiply;    and  by  the  devt^opuu^nt  of  cxtraordhiarn 
procedure   we    shall   reach   the   suppression   of  the  judex,  so  that    in 
Diocletian's   time,    the    jurisdiction    of  the  duumvirs   being    reduced 
by  all    these  causes  to    the    most  insignificant  proportions,   the  city 
will  become   nothing  more   than  a   taxable   area.       At   last  the   pro- 
vincial coinage  will    justly    fall    into  disuse;    but  with  it   will   dis- 
appear    tlie    last    sign*  of  'ancient    libca-ty.-'      Tlum    it    will   be   found 
that    thc^se    imperial    legates    who    so    succt^ssfully    put    an   end    to 
intestine  rivalries  will   have    also    put    an    end    to    the   rights   which 
produced    them.       Augustus    had,    at    TlonKS    'Opacified    (4o(pi(^nce ; " 
soon  th(^  emperors  will  have  pacificnl,  to  the  (h  pths  of  the  province's, 
the   most   inipretcnding   liberties :    a  fatal   usurpation,  which  at  first 
public   necessities  imposed   far  more   than    givcnl    for    power,   and   to 
which   the  whole  Empire  was  an  accessory;   the  cities,   by  allowing 
abuses    to    increase   in    their   midst;    the   empc^-ors,   by   not  resisting 
the   temptation    to    think    and   act   for   all,    in    the   interests    of    the 
general   weal.     It  was  often   at  the   request  of  those  interested  that 
the  governnuMit  inten'fered,  and  it  was  by  means  of  the  best  princes, 
the  "Antonines,    tliat     this    movement    towards    centralizaticm    com- 
menced.      It    would    have    been    (luite    diiferent    if    the    provincial 
assemblv,    situated    between    the    city    and    the    emperor,    had    been 
able,  by  an  active  control,    to  prevent  the   difficulties   of   the  former 
and  as  a  conseepience  the  encroachments  of  the  latter. 

The  municipal  public  services  were  completed  by  the  religious 
•  service  which  three  pontiffs 'and  three  augurs  secured.  At  least 
that  is  the  number  at  Genetiva,  and  was  most  likely  the  sanu^ 
in  many  cities,  for  the  body  of  Augustals  had  likewise  six 
chiefs,  the  ^eviri.  Tlu^  importance  of  these  sacerd(jtal  functions  is 
proved    by    the    rank    which    the    album    of    Thamugas    gives    tlu^ 


'  At  the  end  of  the  thini  centurv  the  distinction  between  >^  and  jWtrmm  w.  be  sup- 
pressed. The  governor,  insfead  of  establishing  a  jruliciv^t  an<l  appoint ing  a  juder,  will  himself 
hear  the  ca.se  to  the  end  an.l  pronounce  the  sentence,     ((^f.  l>.'thmann-l  olhveg,  ni.  104.) 

»  Under  Antoninus  or  Marcus  Aurelius  a  governor  caused  the  silver  com  o    a  city  to  be 
demonetized  becan.«  it  container!  too  much  copper,  yuW  ^m.^  (7%-^  xlv.- .^,    0     ;>;v>a^^^^^^^ 
lln.lrinn  suppre..se,l  the  tetradnu-hms  of  Antiocb,  winch  were  of  too  base  a  stnn<lard.     In  the 
n.i.ldle  of  the  third  cntury  provincial  coining  had  ceased,  except  ,n  hgypt  (Mommsen,  //../.  do 
la  Monn.  rom.,  tnnislation  by  the  Duo  .le  Plaras,  vol.  ni.  p.  230). 
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sacerdotales^  and  the  la\rs  of  the  Code  of  Theodosius,  which  puts 
them  next  to  the  duumvirs  in  office,  but  before  the  other  magis- 
trates. The  office  of  flamen  was  elective,  and,  like  ours,  it  gave 
the  elect  an  indelible  character,  or,  at  least,  gave  him  a  title  which 
he  kept  for  life,  jhimen  perpetuus.  Lastly,  in  order  to  have  justice 
done,  the  city  nominated  a  procurator  or  f^tjndicus^  to  whom  it  con- 
fided the  defence  of  its  interests. 

If  tlic  Eoman  city,  which  has  handed  down  to  us  so  many 
regulations  and  institutions,  had,  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  our 
(Ta,  much  more  liberty  than  our  French  commune,  yet  was  it  dis- 
tinguislied  by  its  far  less  democratic  spirit  and  by  the  rigorous 
responsibility  which  it  imposed  on  its  magistrates. 

When  the  Eomans  founded  a  colony  they  reserved  a  part  of 
the  lands  assigned  to  the  colonists  to  form  an  (iger  publicus  for 
the  new  city ;  for  it  was  a  settled  principle  that  a  city  should 
possess  a  patrimony.  All  tlu^  free  cities  had  therefore  common 
lands,  jrriviliuj  which  were  directly  utilized  by  the  citizens  as  public 
pasturage,  or  the  revenue  from  which  was  added  to  th(^  income  of 
various  sources  which  constituted  the  civic  funds  and  which  the 
law  protected  by  the  severest  provisions. 

Before  entrance  on  office  the  magistrates  had  to  provide^ 
caution  money  as  well  as  sureties,  to  guarantee  the  city  against  the 
results  of  negligence  or  fraud. ^  All  profit  made  by  liim  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions  entailed  a  penalty  against  him  of  200, 000 
sesterces;  it  Avas  one  of  10,000  for  each  infraction  of  a  decree  of 
the  decurions,  and  at  Osuna,  one  of  100,000  for  the  violation  of 
the  municipal  statutes."  Observe  that  the  accounts  are  to  be  pre-  * 
sented  to  the  city  and  not  to  the  governor,  it  was  before  the  fornuu* 
and  not  before  the  prince  that  the  lesponsibilities  are  made  good  : 
the  Romans  had  not,  as  th(*  French  have,  constituted  a  speciid 
court  for  the  public  functionary.  This  is  a  new  proof  of  the 
power  which  this  inner  civic  life  at  that  time  exhibited.^ 


^  Lex  Maine,  60,  and  Dujc^t,  1.  1,  ;>^,  §  (J;  ibid.,  H,  J),  §  4,  and  §  7. 

^  Capp.  l.xlxvii.  cxxix.  cxxx. ;  see  also  Table  of  liantia,  §  2. 

'  The  Antonines  still  further  incrersed  the  number  and  extent  of  these  responsibilities. 
Thus  Trajan  gave  to  a  ward  the  right  of  bringing  an  action  for  indemnity  against  the  magis- 
trate who,  in  the  absence  of  a  legitimate  or  testamentary  guardian,  had  made  a  bad  choice  of  a 
man  to  whom  he  had  transferred  the  guardianship  {('ode,  v.  75,  5);  and  Hadrian  fine<i  a 
duumvir  40  nurci  who  allowed  a  corpse  to  be  interred  in  the  cily  (2)/yr.s7,  xlvii.  12,.%  §  o ; 
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To  the  responsibilities  of  the  administrator  were  added  those  of 
judge.  Had  the  judge  given  force  to  a  rule  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished law,  this  rule  was  henceforth  applied  to  him  in  all  the  suits 
which  he  himself  had  to  sustain.  Did  he  neglect  what  the  formula 
had  prescribed,  he  owed  reparation  for  the   damage   caused  by  his 

decision.' 

On  the  one  hand,  great  freedom  of  action,  on  the  other,  a 
responsibility  equal  to  the  power  intrusted  :  this  is  how  men  are 
made  ;  with  such  principles  the  municipal  system  ought  to  flourish 
so  long  as  they  were  respected.  It  is  this  much  more  thun  the 
(Muperors  whicli  covered  the  Eoman  world  with  those  buildings 
whose  grandeur  and  stability  astonish  us.  It  is  these  municipal 
ndministrations  which,  frequently  uniting  tlunr  efforts  and  resources, 
raised  anmas  and  temples,  threw  bridges  over  rivers,  aqueducts 
Mcross    valh^ys,    and    roads    from    one    end    to    the    other    of    their 

province.'^ 

(Utizcns  will  not  now-a-days  be  found  exposing  themselves  to 
like  dangers  men^ly  for  a  simple  civic  distinction.  By  reducing  the 
commune  to  infinitesimal  proporticms  ahmgside  of  cities  containing 
th('  ]>opulation  of  a  kingdom,  and  by  keeping  them  all  under  strict 
State  guardinnship,  our  large  modern  societies  have  destroyed  local 
patriotism.      In    the    free    city    of    the    Flavians    and    Antonines    it 

cf.  Capitolinus,  Marc.  Ant.,  13).  M.  Pierre  Dareste  {des  Contrats  passds  par  CEtat  en  droit 
romnin,  p.  102)  well  says:  ''The  principal  or  subsidiary  responsibility  of  the  functionary  .  ... 
which  took  the  form  of  a  responsil)ility  stipulat.Kl  by  contract  of  civil  law,  is  an  idea  quite 
p,'culiar  to  the  Iloman  Empir(^  We  are  now-a-days  accustomed  to  see  in  the  functionary  an 
almost  irresponsible  man.latory.  ...  In  the  Roman  Empire  he  was  the  first  to  feel  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  acts.  .  .  .  One  cannot  deny  that  tliore  was  a  very  just  idea  at  the  basis  of 
this  system.  Despotism  exaggerated  from  a  money  point  of  view  a  system  which  offered  great 
advantages  to  it  for  the  collection  of  its  revenues  .  .  .  . ;  but  the  abuse  should  not  prevent  us 
from  comprehending  and  appreciating  the  ingenious  and  just  practice  of  previous  centuries." 
'  Keller,  edit.  Capmas,  §  86.     This  rule  had  existed  elsewhere  at  all  times,  even  for  the 

Homan  pra'tor. 

'  In  Pliny's  correspondence  (lib.  x.)  one  remarks,  for  a  single  province  and  for  less  than 
two  years,  the  following  works  projected  or  in  course  of  completion  :  at  Prusa,  magnificent 
bath.s;  at  Nicomedia,  a  forum  and  an  mjueciuct,  for  which  the  city  had  already  expended 
:iO,r)2D,U0O  sesterces;  at  Nicjca,  a  theatre  which  before  completion  had  cost  10,000,000  sesterces, 
and  a  gymnasium  so  vast  that  the  walls  were  7  mdtres  thick  ;  at  Claudiopolis,  baths  of  colossal 
size;  at  Sinope,  an  aqueduct  23  kilometres  long;  at  Ama.stris,  the  cov.^ring  in  of  a  river  along 
its  whole  length  which  ran  through  the  city,  et«.  As  regards  roads,  there  were  three  kinds: 
pithlicrr,  privatre,  lictnales  {Digest,  xliii.  8,  2,  §  22);  those  are  our  national,  departmental,  and 
communal  routes.  The  first  only  were  made  at  the  public  expensr.  puhlire  muniuntur  (Siculus 
Flaccus,  de  Ar/r.  romf.,  p.  27,  edit.  nirau<l).  Vet  they  had  to  be  maintained  by  the  owners  of 
property  along  them  {Digest,  viii.  (),  14,  §  T. 
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l)r(\servc(l  its  ancient  energy.  Each  loved  his  city,  and  desired  it  to 
he  fortunate  and  beautiful,  and  many  thought,  lik(^  Cu\sar,  that  it 
was  worth  more  to  be  first  at  one's  own  home*  tlian  second  else- 
where. Thus  the  offices  which  will  be  a  century  later  avoided  with 
fear,  are  at  the  periotl  we  are  now  considering  sought   for   eagerly. 


-I*...  *■ 


^^■•■■■i  -^  ,,  -  - —  .   TT.i.^1 


-'*/?.» 


liisellium  in  Bronzo,  found  in  tlie  Theatre  of  Ilerculuneum.     (Mii»5e  de  Naples.)' 

It    is    regret    at   leaving   them    which   most    afflicts    the    (wilo    in 
Plutarch. 

This  seeking  after  municipal  honours  was  such  that  the  cities 
struck  coins  with  their  titles  of  decurion  and  all  the  decorations 
which  they  bestow,  among  them  being  the  hisclUatus  honos,'-  even 
witli  the  freedom  of  the  city,  as  our  kings  do  with  their  titles 
of  nobility  or  offices;  and  they  found  persons  ready  to  buy  for  1,000 
or  2,000  denarii  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  curia,^  for  500 
drachnue    the    right    of   voting    in    the    public    assembly.'       OiIuts, 

*  This  seat  of  honour,  enriched  with  rarvin^r,  is  very  hiprli  on  its  legs.  A  marhle  stool  was 
used  to  mount  up  to  it.     (Monaco,  l&  Miisce  nat.  de  Naples,  pi.  111).) 

■'»  The  hiaellnni  had  ohtained  or  purchased  the  right  of  having  conveyed  by  their  slaves,  to 
the  games,  theatre,  or  festivals,  a  double' scat,  hisellium,  which  they  occupi^ni  alone,  so  as  to  give 
them  more  ea.se.     (Orelli,  Nos.  4,043-4.     Cf.  Millin,  Descr.  des  tomheaiur  de  Pomj^ei,  p.  7S.) 

^  Pliny,  Episf.,  x.  113  and  48,  and  many  inscriptions.  Cf.  L^on  Ilenier,  Arch,  des  Mhtsiom, 
ii.  311). 

« 

*  For  example,  at  Tarsus  (Dion  Chrysostom,  Orat.,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  edit.  Ileiske),  nnd  else- 
where. Women  used  to  buy  this  right  ....  civts  recepta  (C.  I.  L.,  vol.  ii.  S13;  Orelli, 
Nos.  1,(;()3,  3,710).  A  tribune  says  to  Paul  (Acfs,\\\\.  2S) :  "With  a  great  sum  obtaiiicd  I 
this  freedom."  Augustus  had  interdictt-d  the  Athenians  from  selling  the  frecniom  of  the  city 
(Dictn,  liv.  7). 


wishing  to  go  further,  thought  that  the  duumvirate,  in  bringing 
them  under  the  notice  of  the  prince,  would  help  tlu^m  to  reach  the 
honours  of  Rome  and  imperial  commands. 

III. — Akistocratic  Ctiak.vcter  of  THE  Roman  City;  Relation  of 

THE  Citizens  to  one  Another. 

Justinian  had  a  correct  view  of  these  ancient  institutions  when 
he  wrote  in  one  of  his  Novellic :  ''Those  who  in  the  past  con- 
stituted our  Republic  judgtHl  it  needful  to  unit(^  in  every  city  tin* 
notables,  viri  nobilcH^  into  a  body  which  should  transact  public 
affairs  and  do  all  in  an  orderly  manner."  This  aristocratic  organi- 
zation, which  dates  from  Rome's  earliest  days,  was  in  the  provincial 
(!iti(^s  strengthened  by  various  customs :  the  non-payment  of  the 
public  service,  the  onerous  charges  imposed  by  it,  and  th(^ 
ti^rrible  responsibilities  which  were  incurred  in  the  exercise  of 
the  magisterial  ofhce.  Municipal  interests,  which  in  France  are 
guaranteed  by  administrative  control,  were  in  the  Roman  l^^mpire 
guai'anteed  by  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  magistrates,  which 
would  have  been  illusory  if  poor  men  could  have  attained  the 
duumvirate.  The  municipal  senate  was  open  only  to  viri  nobilcs  : 
a  nobility  of  descent  and  fortune  which  sat  by  hereditary  right  in 
the  senate,  so  long  as  it  kept  its  fortune,  or,  at  least,  the  income 
required  for  the  duumvirate.  At  Trusa,  Dion,  his  father,  and 
grandfather,  exercised  in  succession  the  highest  functions ;  ^  with 
400,000  sesterces  they  would  have  had  the  right  to  claim  to  be 
eni*olled  in  Rome  itself  among  the  judges  of  the  five  dccurieei^  In 
fine,  as  this  society  had  as  its  principal  civil  institutions  slavery 
and  the  clientela^  it  did  not  profess  equality,  but  preferred  distinction 
of  ranks.  Thus,  for  inscription  on  the  alburn^  a  real  hierarchy  was 
established.  At  its  head,  the  honorati^  who  had  exercised  office  in 
the  city  or  province,^  or  enjoyed  honours  belonging  to  Rome  and 
the  patrons  of  the  city ;  ^    then  those  w^ho  had  exercised   functions 

• 

'  De  RnSquigny,  Vie  de  Dion. 

''  Or.-IIenzen,  No.  6,467. 

'  The  persons  who  had  been  invested  with  a  provincial  priestly  office  in  the  temple  of  Kome 
and  Augustus,  sacerdotales,  forme<l  a  separate  order,  often  cited  in  Africa  (L.  Ilenier,  hiscr. 
d'Aly.,  Nos.  1,440,  1,528,  1,71S,  1,S51).     Similarly,  the  Asiarchs  in  Asia. 

*  In  .321  the  practice  was  still  continued  for  the  cities  to  obtain  a  powerful  patron  :  quod 
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in  the  city.^     Age,  marriage,  number  of  cliildren,  the  votes  obtained, 
were  causes  of  promotion;  the  lot  decided  all  else.      An  inscription 
has  preserved  the  names  written  on  the  Album   of  Canusium  drawn 
up    in    223;     with    this    document    we    penetrate    into    thc^    senate 
house,    and    can    observe  a  sitting   of   a    municipal    senate,    just   as 
the    laws    of    Salpensa    and    Malaga    have,    as    it    were,    made    us 
present    in    the    public    place    at    the    elective    comitia.       More    than 
120   decurions   are  there   assembled.-       First    of   all    you    see   in   the 
place  of  hcmour  the   seats   of   the   patrons,   personages   too   great   to 
condescend   to   be   often   seated    there.      Next    come    the    ex-magis- 
trates, bearing  the  title  derived  from  the  namc^  of  the  highest  office 
which    they    have    filled:     seven    quincpiennalicii    having    held    the 
censorship,   four    coadjutors   to   the   former,'    twenty-nine   duumvira- 
licii,    nineteen  tedilicii,  nine    qua^storicii,   then    tliirty-two  pedum  or 
decuri(ms  who  have  not   yet  held  office.      Behind  them,  twenty-five 
fmvtcxtafi  listen  to  the  orators ;    they  are  becoming  acquaintcMl  with 
the  concerns  of  the  city,  the  rules  of  law,  and   the   method  of  con- 
ducting  public  affairs.*      The    deliberations   are   not    noisy,    for   age 
and    condition    are    respected;    each    speaks    and    votes    according  to 
his   rank,    and   according   to   the   order   of   inscription  on  the  tabl(^ 
Thus  experience    has    the    precedence  of  ignorance,    and    wisdom    of 
rashness    [unfortunately  also,  old  age  and  feebleness   of    youth   and 

vigour]. 

This    order    was    changed    in    one    case    only.       If   a    decurion 
accused  another  of  unworthy  conduct  and  obtained  judgment  against 


Fnufitianemes  patronum  cooptarent,  cum  lihori^  jmnterUque  ejun  .«f/Aj"  lihen's  posfcrisque  xuis 
fesseram  hospitalem  cum  eo  fecerunt,  uti  .^c  in  fulem  atque  clicnfelam  vel  mam  vol  posterorum 
suoium  reciperet  ....  (Orelli,  No.  1,079). 

^  Scrihantur  eo  ordine  quo  quisque  eonim  maxima  honore  in  munidpio  functus  eM  :  puta  qui 
dnumviratum  gesserunt,  si  hie  honor  prcpcellat  (Ulpinn,  in  the  Digest,  1.  a,  fr.  1  and  '1). 

^  On  the  list  are  found  1(54  names,  but  the  31)  patrons,  persons  of  consideration  (31  senators, 
8  Roman  knights),  were  almost  always  absent,  and  25  pncte.rtati  did  not  vote,  so  tliat  the 
number  of  effective  decurions  was  one  hundred.  But  all  bore  tliis  title.  See  Mommsen,  Inscr. 
Neapol,  625.     M.  Masqueray  discovered  (December,  1875)  another  album,  that  of  Thanujgas. 

'  Allati  inter  q?unquenna lidos. 

*  According'  to  the  Theodosian  Code  (xii.  1,  4)  those  who  had  exercised  magistracies  were 
seated,  the  rest  standing.  This  classification  still  existed  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century. 
(Cf.  Sid.  ApoUin.,  Epist.,  i.  6.)  M.  Heuzey  has  found  in  Macedonia  some  inscriptions  wliich 
mention  children  of  five  and  six  years  already  members  of  the  curia  ( Mission  en  Afaredoine, 
p.  140);  the  same  at  Lyons  {Inscr.  de  Lgo7i),  and  elsewhere.  These  nominations  had  been 
marks  of  gratitude  towards  the  father,  or  an  interested  choice  in  the  hope  of  o»)taining  a  liberal 
gift  from  the  family. 
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him,   he  took  his   place.'      This   was  a  means    of   compelling   every 
member  of  the  curia  to  keep  watch  over  himself. 

Every  one  holds  these  distinctions  so  dear  that  they  are 
recorded  on  the  tombs ;  on  them  are  named  the  offices  held  and 
the  grades  of  rank  gained.  When  the  practice  of  paying  function- 
aries became  general,  the  amount  of  pay  was  even  added  to  the 
title  in  tlu^  inscriptions  to  do  honour  to  the  deceased.  A  future 
empress,  tTulia  Soemias,  in  this  way  recalls  the  fact  that  her 
husband  had  been  successively  centenary^  duccnary^  and  treccnary  pro- 
curator, i.e.,  that  he  received  yearly  100,000,  200,000,  and  300,000 
s(^sterces.'^  When  it  was  not  possible  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
multitude  by  descent  or  fortune,  merit  was  valued  according  to 
the  sum  which  a  man  had  cost  the  State.  This  hierarchy  was 
observed  at  the  public  festivals  and  even  in  the  distributions  of 
money  ;  each  received  a  share  of  victuals  and  a  number  of  ases  ^ 
l)roporti()iial  to  his  rank ;  some  magistrates  boast  of  being  men  of 
a  share  aad  a  half,  or  even  a  double  share.'  One 
might  already  call  them  the  fat  and  lean  people  of  ^-^^^ 
Florence. 


A  society  where  wealth  was  so  highly  esteemed 
must  find  room  for  any  one  who  know  how  to  acquire  Denarius  of 
it,  even  for  those  whose  condition  destined  them  to  nistribution.' 
remain  at  the  lowest  level.  The  expression  libertince  opes'''  had 
passed  into  a  provca-b,  and  Narcissus,  Pallas,  Crispinus,  and  a 
thousand  others,  justify  it.  One  understands  such  fortunes  as  these: 
former  slaves,  freedmen,  had  the  habit  of  work  amongst  a  peoph; 
who  toiled  but  little,  nor  were  they  shackled  by  any  prejudice 
in  the  midst  of  people  full  of  it.     On  obtaining  freedom,  sometimes 


'  At  least,  this  was  the  law  at  Genet iva  Julia,  cap.  cxxiv. 

-'  Orelli,  No.  i>46. 

^  At  Rudia3  a  money  distribution  gave  20  sesterces  to  each  decurion,  12  to  each  Augustal, 
etc.  (Orelli,  No.  3,858) ;  at  l^yons,  a  summits  curator  civ.  rom.  prov.  Lugd.  gives,  oh  honorem 
per/tetui  pontif.:  to  the  decurions,  15  denarii;  the  members  of  equestrian  rank,  to  the  seviri 
Augmtales,  and  to  the  wiiTe  merchants,  13  denarii;  to  all  the  authorized  corporations, /tciVe 
coi'untihus,  12  denarii.     Orelli,  No.  4,020,  and  passim,  for  many  similar  instances. 

*  Or.-IIenzen,  Nos.  6,086,  7,181,  7,199  .  .  .  .  ob  duplam  sportulam  collatam  sibi  .  .  .  .  et 
mngistri  sesquiplares.  This  usage  existed  in  the  army  under  the  name  of  recompense  of  honour 
.  .  .  .  ob  virtutem  (Varro,  de  Ling,  Lat.,  v.  JK)). 

^  EX  A.  P.  (ex  argento  publico).  Victory  in  a  quadriga.  Reverse  of  a  denarius  of  the 
gens  Julia. 

'  Martial,  Kjiigr.,  v.  1,  3. 
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by  their  vices,  but  frequently  by  their  intelligence,  they  knew  how 

to    make    their  way  through   the  crowd,   as  they  had   done   throu-h 

servitude.  •  By  the  stain  on  their  birth  they  were  below  th(>  poorest 

of  free  men  ;  by  the  means  of  gold  they  rose  above  the  noble  who 

had   nothing   to   live    on   but   the    glory    of  his   ancestors.      Tacitus 

])oints    them    out   to    us   as   filling    even   at    Rome   the   tribes    and 

decuriiE.       In   the    Latin   provinces   they    had    invaded   th(^    popular 

sacerdotal  office  of  the  Augustales,  the  annual  heads  of  whom,  >^evin,' 

chosen   by   the    decurions,    became,   on    leaving   office,  life    members 

of  a  college  which  formed  a  sort  of  internuxliate  ord(^r  between  the 

senate   and    the    simple  possessorcs ;'    at    Lyons   the   seviri   were    as 

greatly    honoured   as   the    knights    of    the    city.^       Into    this   college 

entered    many   freedmen  who,   unable,   in    spite    of    tlunr  wealth,   to 

obtain    municipal    honours,     took     refuge     in    the    priestly  ^office:* 

Trimalchio  was  an  Augustal  sevir.     This  too  was  a  places  whu'h  was 

purchasable.^      Some  boast   in   their  inscriptions  of  having  obtaincnl 

it  without  cost,  gratis  factas;^  and  they  were  right,  this  dispensation 

was  in  their  case  a  brilliant  distinction. 

The  first  Augustales  sacrificed  in  honour  of  the  (jens  Julia; 
then  Claudiales,  Flaviales,  etc.,  formed  colleges,  sometimes  distinct, 
s(mietimes  united  to  that  of  the  Augustales ;  and  all,  i)riests  of  the 
national  deities,  but  also  of  Augustuses  family  and   of   the   imperial 

'  A  sevir  states  in  his  inscription  that  he  has  been  that  twice  (Orelli,  No.  3,921).  There  is 
no  need  to  confound  the  seviri  Anyustales  of  the  provinces  with  the  sodales  Au^^M.  of 
Rome,  a  college  instituted  by  Tibenus  and  composed  of  the  greatest  personages  oith.i.ta^, 
nor  with  the  associations  which  were  formed,  in  vwdum  coUeyiorum  (Tac,  Ann.,  i.  16),  in  the 

capital  to  honour  the  new  deity.  .      i        • 

•^  Bv  reason  of  their  religious  functions,  the  Augustales  were  ranked  so  near  the  decurions 
that  politeness  might  sometimes  take  one  for  the  other.  Thus  in  140  a  freedman  of  l)omit.a 
otTers  10,000  sesterces,  urdini  decurionum  et  seoirum  Awju^talium,  and  obtaris  ui  e.v  reditu  eju. 
pecunicT  IIIidu.^fehr.nataleD.,prcesentibm  decuri.mihm  et  sevirU  du^cumbenttbius  tn  publico 
cequis portionib,us'jieret  divisio  ....  (Orelli.  Nos.  775,  3,939,  a.ui  passim) 

^  Orelh  No  4  0->0  At  Narbonne  the  priesthood  of  Augustus,  established  a.d.  11,  was 
composed  of  three'  knights  and  three  freedmen.  A  shipowner  of  Puteoli  wa.  Augustal  sevir 
in  this  citv  and  at  Lyons  (Inscr.  de  Lyon.  No.  358 ;  cf.  xbid.,  No.  40t>). 

^  Oreili    No    3  914  •   .   .  .   .  omnibus   hanoHbus  quos  libertini  yerere  potuerunt   honoratus 
This  and  other  inscriptions  show  that  the  sevir  Auymtalis,  the  primu.^,  and  perpetuics,  owed 
this   title   to    a   decree   of   the   decurions,  and  that    they   themselves   could    not   obtain   the 

ecurio^a^e.^^  ^.^1   -    jqq      jt,  at  last,  like  the  others  also,  became  hereditary  (Cf.  Maniuardt, 

Handb.,  i.  p.  516).  •  •         »         r*       f  ,i      »  .., 

«  Orelli  No  3  920  -The  corporation  had  a  chest,  area,  to  receive  the  gift^  of  the  nevv 
associates  or  of  its'  members  ^i6.V/.,  Nos.  3,913,  7.1  IC,  and  7,335) ;  but  it  seen.s  tliat  an  authori- 
zatiou  was  needed. 


Carpenter  (after  a  (lallo-lJoinan  Tomb). 


majesty,    consecrated   by    religious    rites    the   apotheosis    which    the 

senate    had    decreed.       For    this    institution,    as    well    as   for    many 

others,  we  must  give  up  the   hope   of  finding  a  uniform  rule.     The 

general  fact  is  clear  of  doubt,   and 

that     alone     is     of    importance    to 

political  history 

A  more  significant  custom  was 

the    division    of    the    citizens    into 

two  classes;   I  am  not  referring  to 

the    divisicm    into    free     men    and 

slaves,     but     into     honestiores     and 

kumillorcs^  or,  as  they  were  termed 

in    the    Middle    Ages,    nobles    and 

villains.       Thus    the    former    could 

not  be  beaten  with  rods,'  crucified, 

fastened    to     a     funeral     pile,      or 

thrown   to    the    beasts,  and  in  case 

of     condemnation,     these     atrocious 

pimishments  were  the  ordinary  lot  of  tlu^  poor  devil  who  had  been 

unable  to  rise  from  his  humble  condition.     In  former  times  tlie  lex 
Porcia    protected    the    citizen,   whatever  his 

condition,  from  being  beaten  and  the 
punishments  reserved  for  the  stranger. 
When  the  freedom  of  the  city  had  been 
given  to  the  greater  part  of  th(^  Empiro, 
and  the  peregrinus  gradually  disappeared, 
the  poor  citizen  took  his  place :  a  slow 
revolution,  which  was  not  effected  till  the 
third  century.  Then  the  bettc^r  classes 
and  the  lower  were  placed  by  political  and 
penal  law  in  different  conditions,  and  formed 
two  distinct  peoples  between  whom  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
boundary  line;  for  in  this  society,  land  and  man  had  not  been 
marked,  as  was  the*  case  later  on,  with  indelible  marks.  This  much 
is  sure,  that  at  one  extreme  can  be  placed  the  decurions,  magis- 
trates,  and    those    who,   having    obtained    civic    honours,   formed   the 


A  Mason.     (Trajan  Column). 


'  Fustibus  cadi  solent  tenuiores  homine.<,  honestiores  vero 
this  point,  my  paper  on  the  honestiores  and  the  humiliores. 


.  non  subjiciuntur.     See,  on 


IP 
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senate;  at  the  other,  along  with  those  who  liad  undergone^  judicial 
sentences,  were  husbandmen,  the  ancestors  of  the  serfs  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  artisans,  day  labourers,  small  tradesmen  whom  Cicero 
already  styled  the  dregs  of  cities,^  and  all  those  whose  calling  was 
regarded  ignominious ;  these  were  called  the  plchcil  or  tenuiores.  In 
the  upper  class  there  were  also  placed  the  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  Augustales,  the  possessores,  or  landed  proprietors  who 
will,  in  later  times,  be  summoned  in  certain  matters  to  deliberate 
with  thu  dccurions;  veterans  who  had  obtained  the  honesta  mmio ; 
professors  and  physicians.^ 

These  teniuores  were  very  numerous.  The  State  employed 
many  of  them,  along  with  freedmen  and  slaves,  for  the  service  of 
the  'temples,  magistrates,  and  public  works.  Poverty  tending  to 
equalize  both  conditions  and  feeUngs,  some  of  the  well-born  com- 
peted with  slaves  in  the  lowest  occupations  for  a  living.  They 
multiplied  the  number  of  shops  in  the  streets  and  public  places, 
and  they  exercised  in  wretched  cellars  a  thousand  industrial  occu- 
pations which  the  rich  in  former  days  imposed  on  their  slaves :  in 
the  house  for  domestic  needs;  out  of  doors,  to  hire  out  their 
strength,  their  intelligence,  or  to  sell  the  products  of  their  toil. 
There  had  always  been  artisans  at  Eome  ;  there  were  many  more 
when  the  brilliant  tunic  of  the  slave  put  to  shame  the  threadbare 
toga  of  the  citizen.  To  the  latter  no  calling  seemed  degrading, 
neither  the  boards  as  an  actor,  the  arena  as  a  gladiator,  the  brothel 
as   a   procurer,    or   the    insulting   charity   such  as   the    parasite   and 

client  received. 

To  sum  up:  when,  putting  aside  political  history,  which  often 
shows  only  the  surface  of  things,  we  descend  into  the  interior  life 
of  the  Roman  world,  we  hud  a  society  in  which  the  graders  were 
just  as  numerous  as  they  have  always  been  in  any  other.  Al  the 
bottom,  the  slaves  and  plebeians  {humiliores)\  above,  the  freeman 
possessing  landed  property  {possessor) ;  then  a  double  aristocracy 
of  othce  and  wealth.  The  first,  beginning  with  the  provincial 
who  had  obtained  Roman  citizenship,  terminated  in  the  consulars 
and   the    patrician    order    which    the    emperors    continually  renewed, 

'  Opijices  et  tahernarios,  atqu^  ilium  omnem  ffpcem  ciritafum  {pro  Flacco,  etc.). 
''  The  professors  were^  nominated  by  the  curia,  and  pliy.^icians  received  from  it  a  licence  to 
practice,  which  was  always  revocable  (Modestinus,  in  tlie  Digest,  xxvii.  !,<),§  <))• 


i'v- 


just  as  the  kings  of  England  take  care  to  keep  up  the   numbers  of 
the    nobility    by    filling    up    titles    that    lapse.      The    second    was 
arranged  according  to  the  fortune:    100,000  sesterces,  in  important 
cities,    qualified    for    the    decurionate ;    200,000    were    classed,    at 
Rome,    among    the    ducenaries ;    400,000,    throughout    the    Empire, 
elevated   to   the   rank   of    knight;    1,200,000    opened   admissi(m   to 
the  senate.     Thus  a  nobility  of  wealth  was  parallel  to  the  nobility 
of  birth,  and  the  two  conservative  forces  which  descent  and  wealth 
ccmstituted   concurred   in   maintaining   at   the   same  time  order  and 
movement   in   the  heart  of   this  immense   society,   in  which,  never- 
theless,   existed   no    impassable   barrier   for   any    one.     Here    is   the 
secret  of  that  "  Roman  peace  "   which  the  writers  of   the  first  two 
centuries  praise  so  enthusiastically. 

This  division  into  two  classes  of  citizens  might  have  been  the 
cause   of   troubles   in   the   city    if    sundry    customs   had   not    drawn 
together  those  whom  political  and  pc^nal   laws  separated.      The  first 
of  these  existed  in  the  organization  of  the  Roman  family,  in  which 
servants,    slaves,    and    freed    persons    were    considered    as    forming 
part  of  the  household,  so  that  the  obligations  of  patronage  imposed 
on   the   rich  the  position  of  protectors  to  a  large  number  of  poor. 
The  second  was  in  the  confused,  but  yet  deeply-rooted  notion  of  a 
sort  of  fraternity  existing  from  the  first  between  all  the  inhabitants 
of   the   free   city,  and  of  the  protection  which  in   former   days    the 
weak  had  sought  for  at  the  hands  of  the  strong.     This  idea,  wliicai 
had    its   expression   in    the    clientela    and   in    the    old   institution   of 
public  services  or  7nunera,   always  prevented  the  aristocracy  of  the 
provincial   cities   from   being  as  haughty   and  unpopular   as   it  was 
in    other    countries.      The  munera  were    the  duty    accepted   by    rich 
citizens  of  superintending  a  large  number  of  public  services  and  of 
contributing    to     the     expenditure    which    they    entailed:     thus    a 
curator  ludorum  made  up  the  deficiency  in  a  sum  set  apart  for  the 
celebration  of  a  religious  festival  or  of  public  games;    another  took 
the    charge    of   heating   tli(^   baths    or    repairing    the    pavement    of   a 
street.      Now-a-days   the    municipal    expenditure    falls   upon   every- 
body ;     in   the   Roman   city  it  was  for    the    most   part    a    charge   on 
the   rich.       They   it   was  who   raised   the   bridges   still   existing   at 
Merida  and   Alcantara,    the  aqueducts  of   Segovia   and   the  Pont  du 
Gard,    and   those   temples    and    amphitheatres    the    ruins   of   which 
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meet  US  everywhere.  While  seeing  the  aristocracy  pay  for  its 
privileges  by  sacrifice  of  time  and  money  from  which  they  profited, 
the  poor  felt  for  them  neither  hate  nor  wrath.  Upon  the  score 
of  being  clients,  they  experienced  still  more  directly  the  effects  of 
these  liberal  gifts,  and  as  this  bond  which  attached  the  small  to 
the  great  was  voluntary  it  wounded  no  one.  We  said  just  now 
that  the  wealthy  provincials  followed  the  example  of  the  emperors 
who  covered  Kome  with  costly  edifices.  Oood  princes  advised  the 
wealthy  to  act  thus:  we  have  lost  a  discourse  of  Nerva  exhorting 
them  to  show  munificence;'  and  to  prevent  cities  being  deceived 
in  their  expectations,  as  was  often  tlu^  case  with  those  who  hunted 
for  legacies,  Trajan  madc^  it  a  fixed  principle  that  every  promise 
made  to  a  city  should  be  binding  on  the  promisor  or  his  heir.  He 
did  not  wish  that  municipal  patriotism  should  be  played  with,  or 
that   the  vanity  of  a  miser  should  take  advantage  of    the  credulity 

of  a  senate.^ 

At  Herculaneum,  Mammianus  Eufus  constructed  th(^  theatre  at 
his  own  cost;  Nonius  Balbus,  the  basilica.  We  know  the  pro- 
digious liberality  of  Ilerodes  Atticus  at  Athens:  for  his  stadium 
he  had  ransacked  the  marble  quarries  of  Pentelicus,  and  ihr  list 
of  his  debtors  included  almost  the  whole  city.  Kis  biography 
affords  us  another  insight:  it  shows  that  some  of  the  great,  of  the 
new  nobility,  did  not  disdain,  in  spite  of  Marcus  Aurelius's  decree, 
to  live  in  their  provincial  cities  ;  as  hmg  as  Ilerodes  was  senator 
and  consular  he  did  not  leave  Athens  once.  Plutarch  also,  after 
a  long  stay  at  Eome,  returned  to  his  little  city  of  CluDronea; 
Martial  did  the  same  with  less  philosophy,  and  the  provinces 
trained  in  thus  winning  back  some  of  the  celebrities  of  Eome. 

When  the  municipal  treasury  was  empty  and  the  donations 
insulhcient,  the  city  opened  a  public  subscription  and  gave  to  the 
prictors    a    mortgage   on    its  walls,   porticoes,    and  temples,   ui    on    a 

^  Pliuy,  Epist.,  x.  24  :  .  .  .  .  omneii  cives  ad  munijicentinm. 

'  On  the  capability  of  the  cities  for  receiving  legacies  and  donations,  see  Hist,  of  Home, 
vol.  iv.  p.  803.  In  spite  of  Hadrian's  rescript  difliculties  arose  sometimes  between  the  donor's 
heirs  and  the  city  as  legatee;  Antoninus  overcame  them  by  prescribing  that  for  the  future  the 
consent  of  the  decurions  should  be  regarded  as  that  of  the  legal  personality  which  the  city  con- 
stituted. (Gains,  Comm.,  ii.  195.)  liefore  this  fresh  legislation  the  cities  had  already  been 
able,  with  the  authorization  of  the  senate  or  the  prince,  to  accept  a  legacy.  (Cf.  Suet.,  Tib., 
;il.)  Ulpian  enumeratesjin  the  Digest,  xxxvii.  1,  3,  4)  the  bodies  which  can  possess  property  : 
municipia,  societates,  decurics  corpora. 
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branch  of  its  revenues.  Cnidus,  wishing  to  erect  a  portico  to 
Apollo,  proceeded  thus :  it  promised  to  carve  on  the  m(mument 
the  names  of  those  who  would  not  demand  the  interest  of  their 
money;  to  others  it  offered  as  guarantee  on  their  revenues  the 
impost  of  the  fiftieth  and  the  profits  of  the  office  for  oaths,  where 
were  registered  the  contracts  of  sale  between  private  individuals.^ 

But   let   us    lay  stress  on  that  aspect   of   civic  manners  which 
unhappily  is  now  so  strange    to   us.     ITmmidia  (iuadratilla  built  at 
C^asinum  an  amphitheatre  and  temple;-'    Secundus,   at  Bordeaux,   an 
aqueduct   which    cost   him    2,000,000    sesterces.'      One   of    Lucian's 
heroes,    Peregrinus,    gives   up   during   his  lifetime  all   his  property, 
thirty  talents,  to  his   native  city.      Carinas,   of  Marseilles,   expended 
10,000,000  sesterces  in  rebuilding   the  walls  of  the  Phocxnin  city; 
the  two  brothers  Stertinius,  a  larger  sum  in  decorating  Naples,  their 
native    city,    with    public    buildings;'     a    Uiero    gave    as    much    as 
2,000  talents  (more  than  12,000,000  francs)  to  Laodicea,  his  native 
city.'     I'liny  the  Younger  spent  less  at  Como :   11,100,000  sesterces; 
but    were    not    his    whole    thoughts    towards    embellishing    it    with 
monuments,    honouring    it    with    useful    institutions    to    make    it    a 
lKip])y    city    and    of   great    renown!       ''Towards   it,"    said    he,    "1 
have  the  heart  of  a  son  or  of  a  father.""     ''One  ought  to  give  to 
(me's  native  place,"  he  says  again;'  and  he  encourages  his  friends 
and    neighbours    to    imitate    his   bounty.       At    Como   he   founded    a 
library,  a  school,  and  a  charitable^  institution  to  board  poor  children." 
Outside  the  walls  he  built  a  temple  to  Ceres,  and  spacious  porticoes 
to    shelter   the    merchants    during    the  fair,   which    was  held   during 
the  festival  of  the  goddess.     One  of  his  friends   made  a  present  of 

'  Bulletin  de  corresp.  hellcn.,  1880,  p.  341.  M.  Dareste,  author  of  the  commentary  on  this 
inscription,  makes  the  remark  that,  by  Greek  and  Roman  law,  mortgage  applied  both  to 
movables  and  immovables. 

^Orelli,  No.  781. 

'  Revue  epigr.  du  Midi  de  la  France,  p.  171). 

*  Pliny,  Hist,  nat.,  xxix.  8.  One  of  them  was  that  physician  Stertinius,  who,  after  havitig 
doubled  the  ordinary  fees  of  the  emperor's  physician,  250,000  sesterces,  aflirmed  he  was  still  a 
loser,  his  practice  bringing  him  in  t>(X),000 :  another  demanded  for  a  cure  1>(X),000  sesterces; 
a  third  in  a  few  years  gained  10,000,000.  The  sestertius  of  those  days  may  be  valued  at  17  or 
18  centimes  [a  little  over  Ud.  or  3  cents,  so  that  about  138  went  to  tl.—Ed.]. 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  578. 

"  Res  publica  nostra  pro /ilia  vel  parente  (iv.  13). 

Mx.  30.  ,.  •        I- 

••  Henzen,  p.  1*24.     Pliny's  correspondence  contains  six  letters  m  which  he  mentions  his 

gifts  to  individuals. 
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400,000  sesterces;  his  gmndfutlicr  had  erected  a  costly  portico  and 
furnished  the  money  necessary  for  the  decorations  of  the  city  gates. 
Observe,  too,  that  these  acts  of  liberality  towards  a  single  city, 
made  known  to  us  by  some  letters  which  have  escaped  oblivion, 
were  done  in  the  space  of  a  small  number  of  years,  in  some  sort 


rnlrnvn:   Toftioo  o^  «ho  C«ii*< 

by  a  single  family,  tad  all  during  tho  live*  of  tlic  dimors :  a  fiwt 
which  «uroly  allows  ua  to  8uppoeH?  there  wem  many  othero.  They 
mark  one  of  the  characteristic  fcatun^H  of  municipal  life  in  tho 
Roman  Empin? ;  the  iu^Kiriptions  would  furnish  a  multitudi*  of 
iiiniilur  examph-js  even  in  place*  which  have  bcCinne  impiuclicjihlu 
deeert.^  At  Palmyru,  for  oxumph*,  the  long  portico*^  which  bonh-r 
the  prinnpal  fitreeU-*  were  built  by  private  individuuU,  who  often 
reoeiTctl  ihv  honour  of  a  Matue  decreed  during  life  by  tlie  Beoato 
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and  people.'  Later  on  the  authorization  of  tlu^  prince  became 
necessary  for  works  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  free  cities; 
this  was  not  the  case  for  monuments  by  individuals.'  This  dis- 
pensing with  long  troublesome  formalities  was  an  encouragement 
to  donors,  who  oft(^n  c(mtinued  such  for  several  generations.  A 
consul  of  Trajan  had  given  3,300,000  sesterces  to  Taniuinii ;  his 
son   increased  the   amount   for   enlarging  and  completing   the   baths 

which  had  been  begun.^ 

In  addition,  they  desired  to  interest  the  nuiltitude  iu  their  joys 
as  m  their  grii^fs,  and  there  was  no  solemnity  in  tho  midst  of  a  ricli 
family  which  was  not  celebrated  by  some  enjoyment  for  th(>  peoph^ 
by   a    public   festival   or   games.      "Those   wlm   assunir    the  manly 
gown,"  says  Tliny,  ^' those  who  marry,  or  enter  on  .►fhce,  or  dedicate 
some 'public    work,    are   in   the   habit    of    inviting  to   the    imM    all 
the   senate   of   the   city,   even  many   members  of  the   lower  clnsscs, 
and   giving   to   each   one   or   two   denarii.'' '      The    Itonians   of   the 
b:mpire,   even   senators  of   Eomc,    did   not   feel   ashamed    to   extend 
their   hand,    were    it   for    the    smallest   advantage.      A    v'lvh    private 
person  having  imposed  on  his  heir  the  obligation  of  giving  a  certain 
sum  ammally  to  the  conscript  fathers,'^'  Domitian   4tiashed  the  Nvill. 
The  senators  certainly  found  that  the  prince  was  too  thimglillul  of 
their    dignity.      Ue  '  indemnified    them   for   it.      One   day,    at   lh(^ 
theatre,  Ts  the  lottery  tokens  which  he  threw  into  the  nnd.t  of  the 
audience  had  all  fallen  on  tho  third  benches— thorn.'  of  the  pe(»pl(>— 
the  next  day  he  had  fifty  lots  thronai  to  the  sejits  of  the  senalo." 
These   habits   of   liberality    existed    throughout    the    whole    lionian 
world.     At  Oca,   in  Africa,  a  widow  distributes,  on  tlu^  day  when 


•  a  .I*  VwU*.  /«rr.  wWfipw..  X<*  «  II,  .1*.    SOU),  rf  il.«c  ii«;ri|rti>o.  uiuiwn*. 

,h.  I>N0»  oaZ!m,  «.!  IW  H****  *>'»■  **''•'  "'••  ««*—  '"^  »«*'"•*«  '""  "^"^    ""• 

^oZt  1 10.3.  ^  1.    TliU  fncm.ni  U  (too.  Muxr.  .  j..r«c-«.lt  n(  tW  U.W  «n1«y. 

he ,« fumniMR  in ...«  p.,".« ...  c«~.r,ii..ur  »i-i.....  I. ..  i-«''';^r^  *• . "'  .'^ 
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her  son  assumes  the  manly  gown,  50,000  sesterces  ;  tlie  next  day 
she  contracts  a  second  marriage,  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  a 
burdensome  generosity,  she  goes  to  be  married  a  long  way  from 
Oea :  ^  a  clear  proof  that  custom  would  have  imposed  on  her  a 
second  donative,  in  spite  of  the  previous  evening's  gift,  if  the 
marriage  had  taken  place  in  the  city. 

Maximus  lost  his  wife,  a  native  of  Verona :   he  gave  the  city, 
in  honour  of  the  deceased,  a  combat  of  gladiators,^  an  old  religious 


Aniphitheutre  of  Veronu. 

usage  which  had  been  turned  into  a  show ;  blood  first  of  all  to 
appease  the  manes,  then  more  to  amuse  the  multitude.  A  corpse 
encountered  a  great  risk  in  the  streets  of  Pollentia  from  seeking  a 
burial  place  further  away.  The  inhabitants  made  a  riot  and  would 
only  allow  the  procession  to  pass  after  the  heir  had  promised  them 
what  doubtless  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  at  the  funerals  of 
their  upper  classes :  a  gift  of  gladiators.  At  Minturnie  can  be 
read  on  the  base  of  a  statue :  ''In  four  days  he  produced  eleven 
pairs  of  gladiators,  who  ceased  fighting  only  after  half  of  tliem,  all 
the  most  valiant  of  Campania,  were  stretched  on  the  arena ;  besides, 

^  Apuleiuy,  Apolog. 
'  Pliny,  Epi^t.,  vi.  31 . 


he   gave   a   hunt   of   ten   terrible   bears."      And  the    author  of  the 
inscription    exclaims    proudly:      ''Noble    fellow-citizens,     you    well 

remember  this!"' 

Everything   was    acceptable;    struggles    between    old    athletes, 
combats  of  low   gladiators,'^  slaughter  of  wild  boars,  even  of  hares  ; 
and  after  the  pleasure  of  the  show  those  of  the  table,  some  scanty 
pittance  which  the  richer  changed  into  a  feast.      In  ancient  timers 
religion   ennobled   everything:     these   feasts   were   acts   of   devotion 
just^  as  were    the   early  agapa)    of   the    Christians.^     Religious  faith 
had    vanished,    but    the    custom   remained.      Pliny   had   founded   a 
temple    at    Tifernum ;    on    the    day    of    its    consecration    he    gave 
a  repast  to  all  the  inhabitants:    it  was  part  of  the  sacred  festival. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  case  of  pious  foundations  made  in  honour 
of    some    deceased    person    by    a    festival    annually    given    to    the 
decurions,  the  Augustales,  the  fellows  of  a  college,  etc. 

Ideas  of  another  sort  constantly  called  forth  acts  of  liberality 
of  the  same  nature  to  the  clients,  even  to  all  the  people  of  a  city, 
in  some  houses  large  halls  were  arranged  in  which,  on  certain 
days,  open  table  was  kept,  triclinia  popularia.^  Trimalchio  wished 
to  be  represented  on  his  tomb  scattering  a  sack  of  crowns  amongst 
the  people :  "  For  you  know,"  said  he  to  the  architect,  "  that  I 
gave  a  public  feast  and  two  gold  denarii  to  each  guest.  Eepresent 
the  triclinia  and  all  the  people  heartily  (^njoying  themselves."^ 

These    repasts    were    so    usual    that    they   had    the    name    of 
^ncblicw   ccnue.      But   the   emperors   were   very    distrustful    of    these 

'  Ilenzen  No  (3,148.  An  inscription  of  Ancyra  says  of  a  citizen  that  he  surpassed  every 
(,ne  by  his  gifts,  enriched  his  country  by  distributions,  that  he  adorned  it  with  fine  works  of  art, 
etc.    "(IVrrot,  G'a/a^fV,  p.  23r>,No.  lL>5.)  ,        „     •    •  .  „/. 

•^Martial  makes  fun  (iii.  1(5,  50)  of  a  shoemaker,  whom  he  calls,  it  is  true,  mtorumre<jul'^ 
and  of  a  fuller  who  had  given  combats  of  gladiators,  the  one  at  JJologna,  the  other  at  Modena. 
In  the  Satyricon  (45)  there  is  in  contemplation  ^' gladiators  at  two  sesterces  a-piece,  decre^^ 
.vadv  to  drop  if  blown  upon,  and  dead  in  advance,  real  refuse  stock.  (Cf.  .luvenal,  A«^, 
iii  and  Persius,  Sat.,  iv.)  Yet  in  Tiberius's  reign  a  senatus-consult urn  had  been  passed  pro- 
hibit "ig  the  gn.ng  of  games  if  the  donor  were  not  possess..!  of  at  least  4,000,0(X)  sesterces. 

(Tac,  ylwn.,  iv..(>3.)  ,      o^    •    i«v 

»  Festis  imunt  sacnjicia,  epula,  ludi  ....  (Macrob.,  i^at.,  i.  lb). 

*  Cf.  Plinv,  Epist.y  i.  3.  .,..»,• 

*  Petroni.'is  Satyr.,  71.  These  donations  were  of  all  kinds.  The  little  city  of  Acrsephion, 
near  Chaeronea.has  handed  down  to  posterity,  in  a  pompous  inscription,  evidence  of  its  gratitude 
for  the  feast.,  sweetmeats,  and  delicacies  given  by  one  of  its  citizens  to  tlie  whole  Pop"  at.o" 
even  the  slaves.  (C  /.  G.,  No.  1,(525.)  Cf.  Egger,  Mel.  <rhrst.  anc.  ^V-  'f>  ^"[^'f!^ 
furnished  oil  for  the  games  or  the  baths,  etc.  Another  curious  example  m  C.  /.  G.,  ^o.  .,-3b, 
and  l.ebus,  hiM-r.  de  Moree,  No.  14J>.  ^ 
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gatherings,  wIkto  they  tliouglit  that  the  uobles  luiglit  find  fitting 
agc^nts  for  surprises,  hraoos^  in  fa(;t,  such  as  the  great  lords  of  Italy 
had  for  so  long  a  time  in  their  pay.  Nero  interdicted  them.'  lie 
permitted  only  the  sportultv^  or  baskets  filled  with  provisions  and 
given   to   individuals.      The    thing    was   still   more   simplilied :    the 


liifiSPiiB^^^ 


-ifiiir >i ii - M«iiiiiil''iTilii1iifei"' •'■&!■*•  iiiilii    '       ' 


I 


Coucli  fur.  the  Kepa.st.- 

sportula  was  replaced  by  thc^  gift  of  some  sesterces,  which  were  the 
more  willingly  accepted  because  they  served  to  satisfy  other  wants 
than  hunger.  These  distributions  of  money  were  in  their  turn 
suspected,  and  Domitian  suppressed  them  in  bringing  in  again  the 
sportnla,^  cena  recta.      Trajan,  who  disliked  anything  of  the   natnrc 

'  Pithlicrc  cfince  ad  .tportulax  vedactrf  (Suet.,  Nero,  16). 

-  lieforo  the  person  a  round  three-le^i^ed  table  {men-mfrijucx) ;  near  the  table  a  cuj)-ljearer 
(juicil/rtfor).     (Bas-relief  in  the  Mus^h^  du  Louvre,  No.  41  in  catalogue.) 

^  .  .  .  Sportulas  puOlicas  su'ituiit  rcmoata  reef  arum  renarum  rttfi^t/pfwlinp  {Sn»'t..  Dom..  7). 
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of  an  association,  did  not,  however,  dare  to  destroy  this  last  relic 
of  republican  manners;  he  seems  to  have  left  the  choice  to  those 
interested  between  thc^  two  forms  of  the  sportula,  in  kind  or  in 
money.      Spain   and  Spanish   America  still  preserve  traces   of   these 

lloman  customs. 

These  liberalities  took    placc^    undin*   exceptional    circumstances: 
others    occurred    daily    for    tlu^    bcaiefit    of    the    clients.       When    the 
client    voted    for   his    patron    in  the   comitia,   shed  his  blood  (m  the 
battUdelds,   showed    his   fidelity   everywher(^    the    clientela  was    that 
solid    institution   to   be   found    under    on(.^   form    or   another    in    all 
aristocratic  societies.     In  the  second  century  of   the  Empire  it  was 
nothing   else   than   organized    mendicity,   i.e.,   a  decayed  institution. 
Was  any  one  poor  or  only  straitenc^d  in  means  and  lazy,  admisswn 
was    gained   into    a    body    of   clients -an   easy    matter,    for   onc^    of 
the    rich    man's    vanities    was    appearing     in     public    preceded    or 
followed   by   citizeiLs   in    togas,    turba    tog  at  a ;    just  as  our  lords  of 
former  days  never  showed  themselves  at  court  but  with  a  nuimu-ous 
retinue    of   gentlemen.       (Consideration    being    proportionate    to    the 
number   of  clients,   the   patrons  persisted  in  having  a   good  number 
of   them.      ^'What   a   thick    smoke!"    excdaims   Juvenal.^       ^' It   is 
the  sportula  they  are  distributing.     A  hundred  are  rushing  thither, 
each   armed   with   his   kitchen    apparatus."     Nor  did   they  feel  any 
more   shame   than   a  hidalgo  with  a  torn  mantle  going  to  fetch  his 
soup  at  the  convent  of  Toledo. 

Doubtless  in  this  multitude  were  sometimes  heard  muttered 
murmurings,  and  secret  revolts  were  seen  against  ^^tlie  king  and 
lord,"  who  on  certain  days  showed  haughtiness  or  niggardliness: 
^^  You  invite  me,  Sextus,  and  whilc^.  you  enjoy  a  grand  supper  you 
give  me  a  hundred  farthings.  Am  I  invited  for  supper  or  to  be 
envious  of  you?"''  But  for  a  service  which  gave  little  trouble,-' 
and  in  which  the  ancients  did  not  expect  the  servility  which  we 
should  reciuire,  the  daily  salary,  25  ases,^  or  2,280  sesterces  for  the 
year  (450  to  500  frs.),  was  a  good  prize  subtracted  from  folks  who 


'  Sat.,  iii.  249. 

^  Martial,  7';;)iyr.,  iv.  68.  .  ,. 

^  Yet  Martial  terms  it  inifcnua.  cruces  (x.  8l>).  But  he  was  very  idle,  and  in  spite  of  us 
practice  of  extendin^^  witlmut  .hame  his  hand  with  its  gold  ring,  the  little  d.gnity  left  m  the 
poet's  soul  rebelk.l  in  ti.e  presence  of  certai.i  patrons  (of.  x.  70,  74,  and  many  other  places). 

*  1(K)  quadranfes.  or  'Jo  nses.  were  worth  t)-J")  sesterces. 
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hud  too  much,  for  tlic  profit  of  those  who  had  not  eiiougli.     To  the 
daily  farthings  must  be  added   the  casual   ones:   occasional  presents, 
an  old   cloak,  a  shabby  toga,  invitations  to  dinner,  a  corner  in  the 
palace  to  lodge   in,'  sometimes    even,    in   a   lucky    moment,    a   field 
like    that    which    Martial   received,^   and    about    which    the   beo-frini.- 
po(it   does  not    seem    to    care    when    he   has    it,    in    order    to    obtain 
more.       "You    have    given    me,"    said   he,    when    reproaching    his 
patron   for   his   stinginess,    "  some    land   at  the    gates    of    Eomc^ ;    T 
have    a    larger   extent    on    my    window.   ...  A    caterpillar    would 
starve  there.     Procne  would  carry    off   all  the  straw    for   h(^r   little 
ones'   nest,   and  a  spoon   would   hold    the   harvest."     Then,    too,    the 
clever  ones  would  secure  several  patrons,  and  with  good  limbs  they 
were  equal  to  their  donhh  service.     Therefore  it  was,  whatev(?r  the 
disappointed  might    say  of  it,   a  trade  on  which  one  could  li\'e,  on 
the    condition,    it    is    true,    of  not    being   too    proud.     Tlu^se    figures 
are    for    Rome    and    the    suburbs;'     in    the    provincial    cities    the 
sportula    yielded     less.        But    I    am     quite     certain    that     it    was 
always  given   where  scanty  means  and   much   vanity    existed:     two 
things   which    often   go    together    and    which    in  the   Empire   were 


never  wanting. 


The  prince  had  his  cliiMits  like  the  rest  of  the  rich ;  the  palace 
was  encumbered  with  them;  they  followed  him  in  his  travels,  ate 
at  his  table  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  received  his  gifts,  which 
Quuitilian  calls  congiaria,  like  the  distributions  to  the  people.* 
But  the  feeling  of  natural  or  social  inequjility  was  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  heart  of  this  society,  that  the  prince  and  all  who  reckoned  a 
sufiiciently  large  number  of  clients  or  "  friends,"  divided  them  into 


'  Diffest,  ix.  :5,  r,,  §  1. 
'^  xi.  18. 

•■'  At  Baicc,  Martial  received  from  Flaccus  the  100  quadraiites.  Martial  (passim),  Juvenal 
{Sat,  i.),  and  Fronto  (ad  Mare.  Aur.,  T,;  ad  Ver.,  7)  show  that  under  this  form  the 
che7itela  was  still  in  full  vigour  in  the  Antonines'  time;  it  is  found  even  later,  but  it  no  lon-er 
carries  the  idea  of  fidelity  on  tlie  one  part  and  actual  patronajre  on  the  other.  See  the  coin- 
plamts  of  Martial  aofainst  Ponticus,  wlio  refused  him  every  kind  of  assistance.  Yet  we  must 
distinguish  between  mere  transient  clients,  runners  after  sportulce,  to  whom  applies  what  was 
said  before,  and  family  or  civic  clients.  I  name  also  those  who  were  hereditary  cli.-nts  by 
virtue  of  a  contract  in  proper  legal  form  between  the  first  patron  and  the  first  client,  for  them 
and  their  posterity  (cf.  Orelli,  Nos.  1.070,  .^,050  et  seq.),  the  freedmen  over  whom  the  ancient 
master  had  the  right  of  correction,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  town  wJio  had  been  given  a 
patron  in  perpetuity.     {Id.,  ibid.) 

'  VI.  3,  52.      .  - 


classes  under  very  different  conditions  without  raising  any   opposi- 
tion :  there  were  friends  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  grade. 

Even  cities  were  included  among  the  clients  of  an  influential 
rich  patron,  sometimes  of  several :  Canusium  had  thirty-nine,  of 
whom  thirty -one  were  Roman  senators  and  eight 
Roman  knights.'  These  people  of  the  south,  at 
all  times  fond  of  games,  spectacles,  and  noisy 
demonstrations,  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of 
the  lavish,  the  seekers  for  popularity,  and  the 
vain  who  liked  to  hear  men  saying :  *'  There 
goes   the   patron   of   that  important   city ! "      In 

-  .         .^  ,  ,  n    .1        T»         1  T  Coin  of  a  Patron  of  a  City. ^ 

this  city,  where  the  manners  oi  the  Kepublicaii 

aristocracy  had  left  so  many  traces,  it  was  remembered  that  Scipio 

and  Marcellus,  Brutus  and  Cato,  all  the  great  citizens  of  Rome,  had 

been     patrons     of    cities    or 

peoples.    Then  this  patronage 

had  been  useful  even  to  those 

who    exercised    it,    now     it 

was  merely  honourable,   but 

it  was  so  in  a  high  degree, 

and    the    most    considerable 

personages    did    not    at    all 

disdain   to   add    it    to   titles 

conferred    by    the   emperor.^ 

As      for     the      cities,     this 

patronage    guaranteed    them 

against     the     excesses     of      a  Gladiator's  Helmet.     (Naples  Museum.) 

governor,  by  the  fear  of  accusers  in  the  senate  of  Rome.^ 
This  selfish  interest  was  by  no  means  concealed :  the  docu- 
ment which  officially  constituted  the  bond  between  the  people 
and  their  patron  often  contained  these  words:  "We  offer  you 
this,    the   highest   honour   of   our   city,   in   order   that   we   may   be. 


'  Mommsen,  Inscr.  NeapoL,  No.  625.     See  the  advice  that  Fronto  (ad  Amic,  ii.  10)  gives 
to  his  compatriots  for  the  choice  of  several  patrons. 

^  MVNICIPII  PATROXVS,  and  an  aplustre,  i.e.,  an  ornament  which  decorated  the  stem 
of  ships.     Bronze  medal  of  Cadiz. 

'  Orelli,  No.  784. 

*  See  the  discourse  of  Thrasoa  in  the   senate,  and  the  examples  furnished  by  the  younger 
Pliny. 
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by   moiiiis   of    you,    in    soeurity    and    w(*ll    protxHitcnl."       Slmuld    .ilso 
this    1)o]ul    bo    r(^lax(Ml    or    broken    it    could    be    renewed,    renornvif 

In  choosing  a  patron,  the*  senate  was  caUed  togeth(^r ;  a  decree 
liad  been  prepared  by  the  decurions,  presented  to  th(*  pubbV 
assenildy,  and  voted  as  a  h^gislative  act:'^  it  was  a  compact  wliicli 
bound  the  posterity  of  the  protector  to  that  of  the  protected-^ — thus 
l)olo^n!i  was  in  the  cJimfrhi  of  the  Antonii,'  LaceduMuon  in  tliat  of 
th(^  Clnudii,  Sicily,  of  the  Marcelli,  etc.  Moreover,  women  and 
(On'ldivn  w(^re  patrons  of  a  city.'  The  d(^ed  was  (Mi<]:raved  on  a 
tjd)let  of  bronzes  or  marbU^,  tabula  hospltall.^^  which  was  pn^servc^l  in 
a  t(unph%  and  a  copy  was  soh^mnly  deposited  in  th(^  patron's  house;'' 
from  tliat  timc^  li(^  bc^came  the  official  defendcT  of  the  city  before  tlie 
(^entr;d  p)vernment  and  of  the  citizens  befon^  the  tril>unals.  For  his 
clients  h(^  exhausti^l  his  cn^lit  and  purs(%  he  rebuilt  their  d(^cay(Hl 
UKmuments  or  built  new  ones;  he  gav(»  them  <;ames  of  athletes  or 
gladiators,  festivals,  public  dinners;  he*  had  distributions  of  money, 
or  like  IMiny,  founded  som(^  providcMit  .or  charitable  instituti(m.  Ihit 
th(Mi  h(^  walked,  when  in  the  city,  at  the  head  of  the  mafijistratc^s ; 
he  had  the  first  jdace  in  th(^  temi)l(\  at  the  theatre,  and  the  feasts; 
he  was  offered  presents,  which  he  returned  a  hundred  fold  ;  during 
his  lif(4im(*  inscrii)ti(ms,  busts,  and  statu(»s,  were  voted  to  him  ; 
and  at  death,  a  tomb,  on  which  wen*  the  woi'ds  :  ''  This  m(mument 
was  erected  at  the  expense  of  th(*  community  by  a  d(^cre(»  of  th(^ 
decuri(ms,  in  gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  by  N.  to  the 
Republic."'  The  patron's  protection  was  mon^  effectual  than  that 
of  Jupiter;  he  was  paid,  as  was  tlu^  god,  with  a  little  smoke, 
pomp,    and    acclamations,    and    everybody    was    satistied,    including 


'  Orolli,  Nos.  4,036-7. 

^  CmiJientieiite  populo  (llenzon,  No.  7,171).  At  Malanfa  (cap.  Ixi.),  at  Oonotiva  Julia  (cap. 
nxxx.),  the  clioice  of  the  patron  was  niadi'  bv  a  decree  of  the  senate  pa.««stHi  with  a  majority  of 
two-thirds. 

•^  .  .  .  .  EurnqiiP  mm  liheria  po.'^frrm/ue  snui  pnfromim  cooptnventut  (llenzen.  No.  0.113). 
VV^e  know  of  a  jjood  many  acts  of  this  sort. 

'  Suet.,  Oetar.,  17. 

'  Puer  egrpffiidi  ah  nrifjine  pntromiJ*  onlinin  et  populi  fOrelli,  No.  3,7()7).  One  of  Marcus 
.Aurelius's  daurrliters  liad  this  title  at  (fuelma  (L.  Renier,  Inner.  (VAlt/.,  Nos.  2,7 IS  !>)  ;  a 
priestess  of  Venus  at  Peltuinum  (Orelli,  No.  4,036),  etc. 

'■  Orelli,  No.  7S4. 

"  .  .  .  .  Eiqiio  oh  ineritn  ojux  orqn  rem  piihhcnm  scholam  of  ^tntnna  (htrt'vit  ( Orelli . 
No.  .•*,44)      rf.  No.  ^.S.'):^  -.""two  statues,  a  silver  shield,  ete. 
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ijj     QVARTJOt^ 
yMVNlCh'-i-SETiWN^i-luVi 
Mi-C0NLA,T(()    «y 


Iiiscii})tiou  ])hiced  under  the  Statue  of 
Marcus  Cahitorius.- 


the    man    who    had    half    ruinc^l    himself    in    order    to    appear    of 
importance.* 

To  the  liberality  shown  by  the  rich  during  their  lifetime  were 
added  testamentary  legacies,  which  were  very  common,  the  law 
giving  the  father  th(»  absolute  disposition  of  three-fourths  of  his 
property,  and  custom  demanding  that  he  should  make  a  will. 
15efore  th(^  Apronian  senatus-consultum  passed  und(»r  Trajan  or 
Hadrian  cities  could  not  receive  a  gift  or  inhc^ritance,  except  hy 
sp(^cial  authorization,  as  for  Marsc^illes  under  Tiberius,  or  by  nu^asures 
so  arrangcnl  as  to  elude  the  law,  as 
Plinv  did  to  secure  for  Como  a  re- 
venue  of  50,000  sesterces.  But 
friends,  the  "  brethren  "  of  the 
deceased,  even  strangers  who  did 
honour  to  the  city  or  th(^  State,  found 
uiK^xpectcHl  gifts  in  wills.  Pliny 
writes  to  Trajan :  ^*  Julius  Largus, 
of  the  provinces  of  Pontus,  whose  face 
I  never  saw  and  whose  name  I  never 
heard,  has  in  his  will  begged  me  to  accept  50,000  sesterces,  and 
to  divide  the  remainder'  between  the  cities  of  Ileraclea  and  I'yana 
to  be  employed  in  ])ublic  works  or  in  quincpu^nnial  gam(\s."  '^  The 
Uoman  family  was  strengthtaied  rather  than  weakened  by  this 
freedom  of  willing  property,  which  obliged  the  son  to  show  sonu^ 
respc^ct  to  his  father  as  well  as  more  prudence  towards  himself, 
and  the  city  was  the  gainer  also  by  not  having  within  its  walls 
mem  considering  themselves  as  strangers  in  the  midst  of  thcn'r 
fellow-citizens. 

These    relations   established    by    custom    between    the    different 
classes  of  society  gave  a  peculiar  character-  to  municipal  manners,  in 

^  In  t)iis  case  the  free  city  sometimes  aflFonitHl  help  to  the  patron's  family.  Women  or 
children  whose  hushands  or  fathers  had  perhaps  heen  ruined  in  tlie  pu))lic  service  ohtaincd 
from  the  decurions  what  was  then  one  of  the  preat  desires  of  life— a  tomh.  (Ifiscr.  de  Lyon. 
No.  1{)4.) 

-  It  must  he  completed  thus:  Marco CAI.ATOHIO  Marci  filio  QVARTIONl  MVNICIPES 
ET  INcol.-e  A  ERE  TONLATO  :  "To  Marcus  Calatorius  (^uirtio,  son  of  Marcus,  the  citizens  of 
the  city  and  tlie  inhal)itants,  with  the  money  whicli  they  have  collected."  (Naples  Museum, 
(^f.  Iloux,  op.  cit.,  vol.  vi.  pi.  80,  and  p.  lf)7.) 

^  Epist.,  X.  7J).  Au^riistus,  in  20  years,  had  received  1,4(K),(KX),0C0  sesterces  hy  legacies  in 
wills,  ahhoutrh  he  refusccl  many  of  them.     (Suet.,  Octaw,  101   nnd  ()(>.) 

CQ  2 
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spite  of  the  offensive  distinction  established  by  the  law  between  the 
lionestior  and  tKe  humilior^  a  difference  which  [so  far],  after  all,  the 
miscreant  alone  felt.  The  rich  seemed  as  if  resi)onsible  for  securing 
the  pleasures,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  subsistence  of  the  poor.'  It 
was  quite  as  much  for  them  as  for  the  senators  that  they  erected 
buildings,  since  the  whole  community  occupied  seats  in  the  same 
theatre,  bathed  in  the  same  baths,  walked  under  the  same  porti- 
coes. With  us  it  is  rare  for  the  rich  and  poor  to  know  one 
another;  in  the  Roman  city,  they  were  in  continual  communication 
by  means  of  the  clientela^  patronage,  the  lavish  gifts  which  asso- 
ciated the  one  in  the  joys  of  the  other.  Games,  spectacles,  and 
exercises,  were  common  to  all.  From  all  this  came  a  spirit  of 
nnitual  good-will  and  self-control  which  secured  the  tran(iuillity  of 
the  Empire. 

Why  is  not  this  the  case  in  our  [French]  society  ?  For 
several  reasons.  We  do  not  possess  the  great  liomau  iiiunicipality 
with  its  habitually  close  relations  between  the  citizens ;  W(*  have 
the  law  of  a  compulsory  division  of  property,  which  })revents  testa- 
mentary acts  of  liberality  through  making  the  father's  fortune  the 
inalienable  property  of  the  son.  In  the  family,  by  depriving  its 
head  of  the  right  of  disinheriting  the  child  who  tln-ows  disijrrace 
on  his  name,  domestic  discipline  has  been  destroyed;  and  through- 
out the  population  our  continual  revolutions  have  caused  a  fierce 
sentiment  of  false  equality  which  has  expelled  patronage  from  our 
manners  and  respect  from  our  public  life.  Each  is  his  own 
master,  which  is  a  good  thing;  but  many  in  this  way  remain 
isolated  in  the  innnensity  of  the  State  and  are  ready  to  charges 
society  with  the  ills  of  which  this  isolation  is  the  cause. 

IV. — Colleges  and  Benevolent  Institutions. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  considered  a  Eoman  city  in  its 
totality;  but  the  free  town  contained,  like  so  many  little  cities, 
cc^rporations  [collegia^  univcrsitates)  formed  by  all  those  who  found 
interest  or  pleasure  in  being  associated.     For  a  long  tinit"  tlie  right 


'  There  is  a  tolerable  number  of  examples  in  Greek  inscriptions  of  penerous  citizens 
importing-  com  in  time  of  sf'arcity  and  selling  it  at  a  low  price.  At  other  times  this  is  done 
by  the  magistrates  in  the  name  of  the  city.     {Bull,  de  corresp.  heller}.,  February,  \**^\,  p.  ^0.) 
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of  association  was  practised  without  restriction,  and  there  existed 
^uilds  of  handicraftsmen  from  the  earliest  times  of  Eome's  history.* 
When,  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  they  became  a  cause  of 
troubles,  they  were  suppressed,  except  a  small  number  of  colleges 
protected  by  their  antiquity  or  religious  character.  Clodius,  in 
order  to  provide  himself  with  a  revolutionary  army,  re-established 
them  in   58   and   created   new  ones  from  the  dregs   of   the   peopl(\ 


Weigliing  of  Loaves  at  a  Baker's.     (Bas-relief  ou  the  Tomb  of  Eurysaces.) 

(See  this  tomb,  vol.  iii.  p.  738.) 

Ca3sar  compelled  them  to  dissolve,  and  Augustus  tolerated  only 
those  which  were  founded  by  virtue  of  a  senatus-consultum.'^  His 
successors  continued  faithful  to  this  policy  and  subjected  tluv 
members  of  illegal  associations  to  the  most  terrible  punishments. 
Ulpian  says,  "  Whoever  forms  a  society  without  permission  is 
liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  those  who,  by  armed  force,  hold 
tlie    public    places    or    the    temples.'^'     And    these    penalties    were 

»  Gaius,  in  his  Cominentary  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  says:  Sodales  sunt  qui  ejusdein  colleyii 
.mnt,  quam  Orccci  haipiav  vacant.  His  autem  potestatem  facit  lex  pactionem  quam  velint  sihi 
fi-rre,  dum  ne  quid  ex  publica  lege  corrumpant.  He  thinks  that  this  right  of  association  is 
derived  from  a  law  of  Solon  which  he  quotes,  and  which  shows  the  extent  and  variety  <>f  this 
ri^rht  •  lav  d(   drifiog,  n  <ppaToptQ,  n  «P<^v  ofjyi<ov,  h  vavrai,  f,  avamroi,  f;  buoratpoi,  n  OiaadJrai,  n  tiri 

Xnav  olx6^^voi,  ,*,  a'c  ifiyropiav (Dic/est,  xlvii.  22,  4).     The  Twelve  Tables  only  forbade 

night  assemblies,  and  the  Gabinian  law  only  clandestine  meetings  (Pore.  Latro,  Ueclavi.  cofitra 
Catil.,  §  10).  On  the  collegia,  corpora,  sodalicia,  schoke  artificum  et  opijiaim,  see  capp.  xvii. 
and  xviii.  of  Orelli,  the  hide.r  of  Henzen,  the  dissertation  of  Moramsen,  de  Collegiis  et  .sodaliciis, 
Boissier,  la  Religion  romaine,  vol.  ii.  p.  274,  and  Levasseur,  les  Classes  ouvrieres,'  vol.  I.  hv.  i. 

cap.  vi. 

»  Dion,  xxxviii.  13;  Suet,  Ctpsar,  42  ;  Octav.,  32  ;  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xiv.  10,  8.  Cf.  the 
senatus-consultum  de  Dacch.  (C.  I.  L.,  vol.  i.  195);  Ulpian,  ad  leg.  Juliam  majestatis  {Digest, 
xlviii.  4,1).  AH  disorders  were  readily  attributed  to  these  associations;  the  first  measure 
ordered  by  the  senate  towards  stopping  the  dispute  between  Nuceria  and  Pompeii  was  to 
suppress  the  colleges,  qucp  contra  leges  instituerant  (Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  17).  The  passage  well 
shows  the  two  contrary  tendencies:  in  the  people,  the  desire  of  multiplying  the  colleges;  in 
the  government,  the  wish  to  restrain  them,  cniapter  cvi.  of  tlie  hnv  (.f  Ge7ietiva  col.  interdicts 
centum,  convent um,  conjurationem. 

^  Digest,  xlvii.  22,  2 :  colUgium  illicitum. 
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tliose  of  liigli  treason,  banishment  or  death,  with  all  the  horrors  of 
tlie  amphitheatre.  We  have  seen  Trajan's  suspicicms  repugnance 
with  respect  to  them,  although  he  himself  constituted  at  Home,  in 
the  public  interest,  the  guild  of  bakers,  and  Gaius  said,  moreover, 
about  the  year  150:^  "They  are  authorized  only  for  a  few  reasons. 
Thus  the  farnuu's  of  taxes,  the  workers  of  gold,  silver,  and  salt 
mines,  are  permitted  to  form  themselves  into  societies.  Home  has 
besides  many  corporate  bodies  legally  established,  such  as  that  of 
the  bakers,  the  boatmen  of  the  Tiber,  and  some  others.'  Others 
exist  also  in  the  provinces.  These  associations  can  possess  pro- 
perty,^ as  can  the  city,  a  common  chest,  a  syndicate  for  managing 
their  affairs  and  defending  them  in  the  law  courts." 

Yet  we  have  noticed,  commencing  with  Hadrian,  a  check  in 
this  policy,  at  least  in  respect  of  the  Christians,  and  this  certainly 
agrees  with  another  regarding  the  trade  and  festive  societies ;  for 
a  constitution  of  tlu?  "  Divine  Brothers " — Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Yei-us — proves  the  existence  of  the  usage  by  the  very  prohibition 
which  they  make  against  being  members  of  two  colleges  at  the 
same  time,  while  granting  to  these  associations  the  right  of  receiving 
legacies  and  setting  free  their  slaves,  and  by  consequence  inherit- 
ing from  the  freedmeu.^  Half  a  century  later  Alexander  Severus 
himself  formed  all  the  trades  into  guilds.'  Manners  led  to  it. 
Feeling  a  sense  of  isolation  in  so  immense  an  Empire  men  became 
all  the  more  strongly  attached  to  their  city,  and  in  the  city 
itself  the  movement  towards  concentration,  the  conscqutmce  of  tlui 
increasing  aristocratic  character  which  municipal  administrations 
were  taking,  had  for  a  long  time  forced  the  humillores  to  associate 
according  to  their  wants  and  ideas.  Political  considerations  had 
combated  without  destroying  this  inveterate  custom  of  the  Grieco- 
Latin  world ;  and  as  is  always  the  case  when  manners  are  in 
opposition  to  law,  it  is  the  former  which  conquer ;  the  old  usages 
had  triumphed  over  political  feelings  of   distrust.     Besides,    it   was 

'  Diyest,  iii.  4,  1. 

'  The  scribes  of  whom  Martial  speaks  (viii.  .*V^)  formed  one  of  the  colleges  at  Home. 

•''  The  widow  of  u  rich  freedman  left  to  a  college  a  site  for  a  chapel,  a  statue  in  niarliU*  of 
tlie  f(od,  a  terrace  sheltered  by  a  roof  with  apillery  where  the  fellows  could  hold  their  colle<riate 
repasts  (Orelli,  No.  2,417). 

•  Ditjest,  xlvii.  22,  1,  §  2  ;  xx.xiv.  5,  20,  and  xl.  .'i,  1  and  2. 

**  Lamprid.,  Ale.v.  «S'er., -»*i2.  Hadrian  had  established  somethiuj^-  similar  for  the  work- 
people whom  he  took  with  him  in  his  travels. 
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encouraged  by  the  (^xample  of  the  companies  authorized  by  the 
government  for  the  si^rvice  of  the  State  or  the  needs  of  tlu^ 
public.  Then  men  of  the  same  ti-ade,  even  of  the  same  district, 
perhaps   of    one    street,  the   freedmen   of  the  same  master,  the  wor- 
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•     Practice  of  Singing  or  Music.      (Mosaic  of  the  Naples  Museum.) 

shippers  of  the  same  Lares  at  the  nearest  public  place,  the  devotees 
of  the  same  divinity  at  the  neighbouring  temple,  the  traders  of 
the  same  country,^  or  the  Eomans  {colleyium  urhanorum)  and  the 
veterans  settled  in  a  foreign  city,  and  many  others  also,'^  associated 
together  for  the  purpose  of  rendcn'ing  mutual  help,  for  religion,  or 
for  pleasure.     Associations  were  formed    foi-   feastings,^  or,  like  our 

'  Collenium  perer/rinormn.  Thus,  at  Tomi,  existed  6  oIkoq,  or  the  chamber  of  the  Alexan- 
drine armourers,  etc'  Of.  Perrot,  p.  (>7.  An  inscription  (Orelli,  No.  1,240)  bears:  "The  people 
of  li..rytus,  worshippers   of  Jupiter  of  lleliopolis,  established  at   Puteoli,"  and  a  number  of 

"^  "*^^For  example,  corporations  of  artists,  musicians,  and  actors.  (Cf.  Egger,  Mc7n.  cthist. 
««c.,p.81.)  Slaves  could  not  enter  a  college  without  the  consent  of  their  master,  dommi. 
vult'iitibus.     (IHycut,  xlvii.  10,  3,  §  2.) 

'  Tertullian  {Apol.,  c.  31))  makes  allusion  to  societies  for  feasting:    cpukr,  potamla,  lora- 
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clerks  uf  the  liasoclie,  to  celebrate  some  fete  by  scenic  represeiitii- 
tions,  for  the  practice  of  singing,  music,  and  gymnastics,  etc.' 
The  principle  was  especially  applied  to  funerals.'^  To  be  certain  of 
a  tomb  was,  at  that  time,  the  great  expectation  of  every  one.  The 
rich  made  their  arrangements  on  their  own  domain  ;  the  poor,  who 
had  not  a  spot  of  ground  to  hold  the  sepulchral  urn,  bought  in 
common  a  corner  where  they  would  be  protected  by  the  '^members" 
better  than  a  knight  was,  in  his  suiii})tuous  tomb,  against  the  indig- 
nities of  placards  and  announcements,  sometimes  against  the  intrusion 
of  another  corpse  which,  from  economy,  the  heritors  would  wish  to 
place  in  some  old  sepulchre.^  Nerva  had  encouraged  this  institu- 
tion, by  constituting  a  fund  to  aid  the  poor  in  meeting  their  funeral 
expenses,  and  as  these  societies  were  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
because  a  senatus-consultum  had  authorized  them,  others  took  the 
form  of  a  burial  society  to  give  a  legal  character  to  meetings  of 
a  different  sort. 

We  have  the  rules  of  one  of  these  colleges,  that  of  Lanuvium.' 
To  become  a  member,  there  was  a  payment  of  100  sesterces  and 
an  amphora  of  good  wine  (twenty-six  litres);  to  continue  in  it,  to 
pay  every  month  six  ases  to  the  common  fund  :  in  consideration  of 
which  each  member  was  assured  of  having  a  funiu'al  pile  and  a 
tomb  costing  the  fraternity  300  sesterces,  fifty  of  which  were  |)aid  to 
the  members  who  should  follow  at  the  funeral  to  do  honour  to  the 
deceased.  If  the  subscriber  died  within  twenty  miles  of  Lanuvium, 
thrtx^  members  selected  for  this  purpose  set  out  at  once  for 
the  funeral,  and  they  were  paid  twenty  sesterces  as  travc^lling 
expenses.     If  he  died  at  a  greater  distance  they  paid  the  customary 

Prince In  an  inscription  of  Orelli,  No.  4,073,  the  associates  are  called  lovers  of  feasting: 

CQucictures  qui  una  epulo  vesci  solent. 

^  The  ludi  juvenales  celebrated  by  collef/ia  juvenum,  which  are  found  in  great  nunibtT  in 
Italy  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  (Cf.  L.  Kenier,  Comptes  rendus  de  VAcad.  des  imcr., 
I6t)6,  p.  164,  and  Orelli,  Nos.  1,383,  8,909,  4,094,  4,101,  etc.) 

^  'OfiiWapoi.  See  the  curious  passage  in  Gains  quoted  at  p.  389.  These  colleges,  or  some- 
thing analogous,  still  exist  in  Germany,  SterhekmMen  or  Grnbkns»en.  For  a  very  moderate 
premium  the  family  receives,  at  the  death  of  tlie  assured,  a  certain  sum  for  his  burial:  Hvyrafp- 
nissyeld :  the  same  thing  exists  in  England  and  Ireland. 

^  See,  the  Comptes  rendus  de  VAcad.  des  imcr.  for  1866,  an  inscription  of  Thasos  in  which 
tlie  proprietor  of  a  tomb  tlireatens  with  a  fine  of  4,000  denarii,  to  be  paid  to  the  city,  those  who 
might  try  to  put  another  corpse  in  it.  There  are  many  such  inscriptions.  The  payment  of  tlie 
fine  was  certain  because  it  went  to  the  free  city  or  the  imperial  treasury,  area  ponfificufn,  and 
public  authority  was  aroused  against  violators  of  sepulchres.     {Diyest,  xlvii.  12,  3,  §  3.) 

*  Henzen,  No.  6,086. 
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funeratlcam  to  the  undertaker.  Lastly,  when  a  master,  "from  spite- 
fulness,"  recused  the  corpse  of  his  deceased  slave,  the  association 
did  not  the  less  for  that  reason  perform  for  the  defunct  member 
a  formal  funeral.^  Suicides  lost  their  right  to  anything.  Our 
black  and  white  penitents  of  the  South  are  the  lasting  souvenir  of 
these  funeral  associations. 

A  slave-member  of  the  college  who  obtained  his  freedom  was 
expected  to  give,  on  this  occasion,  an  amphora  of  wine,  which  was 
laid  down.  Six  times  a  year  the  members  dined  together.  The 
fare  was  plain :  for  each  guest  a  loaf  of  two  ases,  four  sardines, 
and  a  bottle  of  the  wine  which  they  had  in  store.''  But  the 
company  was  not  at  those  times  occuj)ied  with  gloomy  thoughts ; 
they  loved  to  laugh,  and  to  drink  also,  nor  did  they  wish  to  be 
drawn  aside  from  their  pleasures  until  they  had  empted  the  100 
litres  (four  amphora')  put  on  the  table.  "  If  any  one  desires  to 
make  any  complaint,"  says  the  rule,  "or  to  make  any  proposition, 
let  him  await  the  stated  meeting  of  the  college ;  we  wish,  on  the 
festival  days,  to  dine  quietly  and  pleasantly,  ut  quictl  ct  hilares 
....  epulemur,^''  As  in  the  city,  breaches  of  the  rules  were 
punished  by  fines :  four  sesterces  for  having  taken  a  seat  at  the 
feast  which  was  not  his  own,  twelve  for  having  made  a  disturbance, 
twenty  for  being  rude  to  the  president ;  these  fines  doubtless  served 
to  increase  the  bill  of  fare.  The  stewards  of  the  feast"'  had  to 
furnish  cushions  for  the  couches,  the  plate,  and  the  hot  water  ^ 
wliich  they  liked  to  mix  with  their  thick  or  honeyed  wines.^ 


'  Eifunus  iinayinarium  Jiet  (llenzeu,  ibid.). 

'  Many  other  inscriptions  mention  this  distribution  of  wine.  Cf.  Orelli,  No.  2,417  ;  a 
special  legacy  secured  twice  a  year,  to  the  ordinary  members  of  this  college,  2  denarii  and 
3  sextarii  of  wine  (1  litre,  (JO  cent.),  to  the  servants  double,  to  the  officials  three  times  as  much, 
and  to  all  four  loaves  each. 

*  Mrtf/istri  cenarum  ex  ordine  albifacti. 

*  The  taste  for  hot  drinks  was  so  general  as  to  require  at  Rome  many  thermopolia,  .  ...  in 
Ihennopolio  ....  calidum  hihunt  (Plaut.,  Vurcul.,  II.  iii.  13-14). 

*  Tiiis  picture  of  the  interior  economy  of  a  Roman  brotherhood  is  taken  from  a  long 
inscription  found  at  Lanuvium  (Ilenzen,  No.  6,08()),  which  is  of  the  year  136,  and  which  bears 
at,  the  top  the  senatus-consyltum  authorizing  burial  societies.  We  infer  from  this  text  that  the 
quotation  of  Marciaiius  in  tlie  Diyeet,  xlvii.  22,  1,  in  wliich  the  words  in  funus  do  not  occur 
which  are  in  the  inscription,  was  incomplete.  This  juri.sconsult  speaks  of  the  doctrine  being 
established  by  the  whole  of  the  imperial  rescripts,  mandatis  principalibiLS  prcpcipitur,  and  not  of 
the  8enatU8-c<m.sultum  a])p«aled  to  at  Lanuvium.  lie  sums  up  in  these  words,  that  the  sodalicia 
are  proliibited,  and  yet  that  people  of  no  consideration  can  have  a  common  purse,  supported  by 
monthly  payments,  on  the  ccmdit ion  that  the  meetings  must  not  take  place  more  than  once  a 
month.     Marcianus  gfK»s  even  further  in  saying:  ....  I'eliyionis  causa  cotre  non  prohibentur 
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These  corporate  bodies,  in  whicli  the  slinc  sat  l>y  the  side  of 
the  free  man,  at  the  same  banquet,  and  which  secured  to  him  a 
funeral  and  a  tomb,  show  how  this  society,  in  its  ideas  and  in  some 
of  its  institutions,  of  its  own  accord  held  out  the  hand  to  Christianity. 

The  guild  also  had  its  patron.  lie  was  very  humbly  begged 
to  accept  this  onerous  title,  and  to  allow  the  decree  of  nomination 


Jiakers  knea<ling  Dough.     (IJaa-rnliof  on  Eurysaccs'  Tomb.) 

to  be  carved  abovi^  his  door  witli  many  compliments  for  his  meri- 
torious action  and  his  generosity.  And  there  could  always  be  found 
some  well-to-do  merchant  who  was  delighted  to  accept  this  dignity 
in  the  absence  of  another. 

The  trade  societies,  like  our  ancient  guilds,  sometimes   sought 
patrons  in  heaven:     on  the  19th  of  March  the  weavers,  fullers,  and 

(ihitl.,  §  1),  and  with  tlieir  master's  permission  slaves  can  bt'  alllliated,  rollcf/io  tcnuiorum  (ihi,/., 
§  '2).  Opposed  to  this  passaj^e  from  Marcianus  are  the  f  ol  low  in  ^^  words  of  Ulpian  :  :<it//  prfrtc.itu 
rcliifionis  vel  sub  sjtecie  solvemli  rofi  cati/j<  illicitos  nee  a  veteranis  tentare  oportet  (Dif/efit, 
XLVI.  ii.  '2).  I  see  liere  a  precaution  a^jfainst  military  disonlers,  and  I  can  comprehend  that 
after  so  many  barrack  revolutions,  the  irovernment,  holdinfr  every  meetinpr  of  soldiers  as 
suspected,  had  placed  under  a  general  proliibition,  aimed  at  all  illegal  assemblies,  those  of 
veterans  wlio  under  the  pretext  of  a  sacrifice  or  a  vow  held  meetings  to  plan  a  rising.  It  was 
impossible  to  interdict  religious  assemblies,  for  this  would  have  suppresse<l  religion.  Marcianus 
does  not  speak  differently.  But  there  was  ne(Kl  to  strike  at  societies  which  concealed  their  true 
purposes  under  the  guise  of  religion;  tliis  is  the  purport  of  I'lpian's  words.  The  Uoman.'^,  like 
the  English,  had  some  very  rigorous  laws  which  were  generally  left  dormant,  but  which  they 
use<l  in  case  of  need.  Thus,  a  well-<]ecide<l  principle  of  the  imperial  policy  was  to  interdict 
associations,  and  the  constant  usage  was  to  tolerate,  even  in  the  camps  (cf.  llenier,  Iwtcr. 
(fAlff.,  57,  (50,  ().'^,  70),  all  those  whicli  seemed  to  be  inoffensive.  Against  others  there  was 
always  in  reserve  the  law  which  could  l)e  applie<l :  this  was  what  was  done  against  the 
('hri«tians.  Nevertheless,  Mommsen  confesses  that  those  colleges  in  which  he  saw  only  burial 
associations  woukl  have  meetings  ad  epula<<  ct  res  sacras  qiutficns  res  ferehat  (p.  88),  and  lie 
adds  that  every  association  which  required  a  montlily  sul)Scription  took,  without  constituting 
itself  a  special  college,  the  legal  form  of  a  burial  society.  I  do  not  ask  more  :  with  that  alone 
all  the  rest  can  pass.  The  prohibition  cited  previously  against  being  a  member  of  two  colleges 
at  (mce  proves,  contrary  to  the  opinion  held  by  Mommsen,  that  there  were  different  kinds, 
for  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  desired  to  be  afliliate<i  to  two  funeral  colleges  to  have  two 
tombs.  Walter  (Gesch.  des  Riim.  Itechts.,  No.  .*i3{))  thinks  also  that  the  funeral  colleges  were 
only  one  of  the  classes  oi  those  authorized,  and  lie  says  respecting  Mommsen's  statement : 
Seine  (irvnde  sind  nklit  nherzewiend. 
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dyers  betook  themselves,  headed  by  their  banner,'  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva;  the  IDtli  of  June  was,  for  the  millers  and  bakers,  the  feast 
of  Vesta  and  of  their  guild.  Others  were  worshippers  of  Diana 
and    Antinous,    of    the    chaste     goddess    and    the    favourite    whom    a 


Ihaiia  with   Dog.     (Statue  in  the  Vatican,   Musi-o  Vio-Clem.,  No.  ()2l\) 

strange  syncretism  had  united  in  the  saiiK^  temph*  at  Lanuvium. 
In  fact,  all  the  divinities  of  the  Roman  Pantheon,  the  new  as  , 
well  as  the  old,  were  utilized,  even  those  uncertain  divinities,  and 
yet  so  popular  that  they  were  styled  geniuses,  colle(fd  (/cnio.  For 
them  a  chapel  was  built  at  the  place  where  the  guild  held  their 
meetings ;  on  the  holy-day  they  were  offered  incense  and  wine, 
a  grain   of  the  former  and  some  drops   of  the  latter,   and    a    victim 

^  Ve.villa  collei/iorum  (Vopiscus,  Aurel.,  'M,  and  Gall.,  3). 
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of  which  the  complaisant  god  left  some  good  morsels  for  the 
faitliful,  being  himself  satisfied  with  the  sweet  smell  which  arose 
from  the  fat  burned  on  his  altar. 

Thus  by  the  side  of  the  trade  societies  which  old  usages  and 
the  comi)etition  of  the  slaves  had  compelled  the  free  workmen  to 
form,  there  existed  others  which  recall  the  brotherhood  or  guild 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  college  was  styled  with  a  certain  pride  ^'  the  republic," 
and  its  members  were  ''the  people:"'  thus  was  it  organized  after 
the  pattern  of  the  city.  It  possessed  that  character  of  a  civil 
person  which  Marcus  Aurelius  had  recognized  in  it  by  giving  the 
right  of  receiving  legacies.-'  It  had  statutes,  discussed  in  the 
gc^neral  meeting,  conventu  pleno^  which  were  its  law;  monthly  sub- 
scriptions, which  represented  tht^  State  tax  ;  its  alhmu  or  list  of 
associates,  revised  every  five  years;  its  annual  chiefs,  nominated 
at  the  election;  and  its  distributions  of  food  or  iiKmey  given  by 
some  generous  patron.^  Then,  too,  like  the  decurions  in  like 
circumstances,  the  dignitaries  of  the  college  received  a  betti^r 
portion^  or  a  larger  sum,  but  like  them  also  they  were  condemned 
to  burdensome  donations.  This  mode  of  recognizing  the  dignity 
of  tlie  chief  by  serving  liim  better  at  table  had  a  famous  pre- 
cedent: at  Sparta  the  law  gave  a  double  portion  to  kings;  in  this 
manner  Eome  always  honoured  the  courage  of  her  bravest  soldiers,*'^ 
and  the  Church  [imitating  the  Mosaic  law]  will  act  similnrly 
towards  its  priests. 

This  strange  practice  hides  an  idea  which  was  true  at  the 
time  when  combats  were  often  hand  to  hand  tights.  To  recompense 
a  brave  man  he  was  given  the  means  of  increasing  his  strength 
by  giving  him  the  means  of  getting  more  to  eat;  for  a  ccmtrary 
reason  a  coward  Avas  punished  in  weakening  liim  :  bleeding  was 
a  discii)linary  punisliment  in  the  Eoman  army.  This  people,  very 
tenacious  of  their  usages,    honoured   the   peaceful    deeurions    of   the 


'  .  .  .  .  Populm  rollef/ii  (Orelli,  No.  2,417,  and  elsewhere). 
'^  Digest^  xxxiv.  5,  20. 

*  Under  Antoninus  four  senators  of  Home  were  patrons  of  the  boatmen's  jruild  of  Ostia. 
(Guasco,  Mtis.  Cap.,  ii.  p.  185.) 

*  .  .  .  .  partes  ilupla,s  ....  sesquiplafi  (Or.-Ilenzen,  No.  (J,U8(j).     See  at  No.   2,417  the 
very  curious  regulation  of  the  college  of  ^Esculapius  and  Ilygeia. 

'"  Pliny,  Hist,  tiat.,  xviii.  3,  and  our  vol.  i.  p.  301. 
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Empires    in    the    same    way    as    their    ancestors   had   honoured    the 
lieroes  of  ancient  days. 

The   associations   which   we    have    just    reviewed,    and    which 
the  Empire  handed  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  raised  the  poor  man 
in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of    others.      By   their   union,    the 
members  of  the  college  took  a  position  in  the  city  and  made  them- 
selves of  account  there.     Isolated,  they  would  have  been  despised  ; 
united,   they  became   one   of  the  organs  of  municipal  life.     Some  of 
these  colleges  secured  even  to  their  members,   by   virtue  of  a  con- 
cession of  the  empiTors,  the  freedom  of  the  urban  offices,^  and  this 
privilege  of  certain  corporations  profited  by  securing  consideration  for 
the  others.     Thus  it  often  liappened  that  a  decree  of    the  decurions 
assigned    at    the    theatre    special    jilaces    to    the   members  of    an  im- 
portant corporation;-'  that  on  public  distribution  days  they  received 
their    share    before  the  plebeians  and  that   they  had   a   better   one. 
Even  at  the  elections,  the  support  or  hostility  of  an  inferior  college 
was   a   matter   of   importance,    and    this    gave    to    these    people    of 
humble    rank    the    ability    of   speaking   out,   at   least   for   the   time. 
An  inscription  at  Pompeii  states:   ''The  fishermen  nominate  as  ledile 
Topidius     Kufus,"    an    announcement    somewhat    bold,    which    might 
easily  infiuence  the  undecided  and  intimidate  the  opponents.^ 

We  also  see  that  at  this  period  election  was  practised  every- 
where, in  the  corporation  as  well  as  in  the  city,  and  that  it 
constituted  the  motive  power  of  the  system.  But  we  also  find  in 
it  another  thing.  These  little  cities  contained  in  the  great  one 
were  often  animated  by  a  real  spirit  of  fraternity.  These  poor 
people^  loved  one  another.  A  freedman  wrote  on  his  wife's  tomb, 
a  former  slave:  ''To  the  best  of  women,  who  never  did  me  any- 
tliing  untoward  except  that  she  departed  from  me,"  and  this  tomb 
he  erected  for  \w\\  for  liimself,  and  for  all  liis  freed  men  or  women.' 
Many  funeral  monuments  are  raised  "  by  a  friend :  "  C.  Julius 
F/avius  amico  sua.     They  treated  one  another  as   "brethren;"  one 


'  Munera  (Dif/est,  1.  6,  h,  §  12). 
^  Itoisaiftu,  Irufcr.  (le  Lyon,  p.  31)6. 

*  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  iv.  !^2().     Boissier,  Rdi;;.  rom.,  vol.  ii.  p.  332. 

*  See  C  /.  L.  vol.  iii.  p.  <>33,  th«>  sixty-nine  names  inscribed  on  the  album  of  one  of  these 
colleges;  they  are  only  small  people,  almost  all  of  tliem  freemen,  four  slaves  of  the  colony, 
throe  of  T>rivate  p«'rsons. 

'  Orelli,  No.  575. 
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of  them  wc  soo  pjiving  "  to  his  brothron  composiiig  the  college  of 
Volabruni  '^  ^  a  inoimnieiit  which  he  had  restored.  ( )thers  aniiouuce 
tliat  they  have  consecrated  an  altar  to  Jupiter  ^'  with  tho  assistance 
of  their  brethren  and  sistei*s."  In  another  case,  it  is  a  friend  wlio, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  friend  whom  he  has  lost, 
makes  a  distribution  "'  to  the  grateful  and  pious  multitud<^ "  of  his 
ohl    brc'thren.-'       These    usages    were    general,    and    it    wjis    not    tlie 
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Fuiiorul  Momiinent  dediL-iitoil  hy  a  Ilu.shaiid  to  his  Wife.     (Miia^r  «lu  Loiivro.) 

poor  only  Avho  helped  one  another.  The  senators  of  Eome,  who 
many  times  under  bad  princes  had  acted  as  informers,  under  good 
ones  voluntarily  subscribed  so  that  a  colleague  micrlit  mve  crames 
or  rebuild  his  palace  w^hen  bunit  down,-^  and  amidst  the  eulogies 
pronounced  on  the  deceased  it  would  have  been  fitting  to  carve 
on  more  than  one  patrician  sepulchre*  these  words,  which  can  bo 
read  on  a  good  number  of  tombs  for  the  people  :  "  He  was 
devoted  to  his  family,  to  his  college ;  pius  in  siios^  pins  m  colhu/lnwy 

'  Orelli,  No.  1,485. 

"  Martial,  Epigr.,  viii.  8.  The  monument  reproduced  on  th«;  foUowinp  patre  was  crertrd 
hv  (}.  Alarcius  to  hia  brother:  I).  M.  Mnmprfino  Q.  Mnrciux  Chnmo  (P)  Frntri  piisximo  of 
Varthoyiope  conjufji  hme  moretiti.     (Pirane.<5i,  fV/.«/,  ii.  pi.  170.) 

^  Senora.  rif  Tione.f.,  n.  21,  5  ;  .Tuvcnal,  Sat.,  iii.  210. 
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As  oarly  as  the  time  of  Augustus  a   rich  freediuau  inserted    iu    his 
epitaph  that  he  had  always  been  a  ''friend  of  the  poor."^ 

The  inscriptions  of  Lambosa  have  disclosed  a  practice  which, 
as  it  cannot  be  peculiar  to  the  legion  cantoned  there,  must  have 
been  general  in  the  Roman  army  :  the  existence  of  military  colleges 
and  the  favour  which,  in  spite  of  the  express  prohibition  by  law, 
the  legates  themselves  extended  to  them.  These  colleges  had  insti- 
tuted, from  the  subscriptions  of  their  members,  an  actual  rc^lief 
riind,'-  and  it  is  not  rash  to  conclude  from  this  fact  that  some  civil 
cDrporations  had  contrived  similar  institutions. 

There  was  also  in  the  corporation  the  spirit  of  discipline  and 
Older.  There  were  classes  in  the  college  as  in  the  curia ;  ranks 
w(^r(*  assigned  and  were  kept.  At  the  head  of  thx>  album  wcn-e 
inscribed  the  patrons  of  the  corporaticm,  its  elected  chiefs,  its  digiii- 
tnries,  then  the  freemen,  the  freedmen,  and  the  slaves.  Order  was 
phnising  to  them,  and  they  accepted  quite  naturally  the  subordina- 
tion of  ranks,  which  the  teaching  of  a  barbarous  equality  had  not 
as  yet  confused.  Moreover,  nowhere  were  more  docile  subjc^cts  to 
be  met  with.  In  those  immense  provinces  which  had  not  a  single 
soldier,  you  never  hear  any  mention  made  of  insurrection.^  Tlie 
armies  revolted  but  not  the  pc^oples.  Religious  feeling  caused 
risings  against  the  Jew  or  the  Christian :  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  against  the  magistrate  or  the  law,  and  far  less  against  society. 
At  the  very  most,  in  times  of  famine  tliere  were  disorders  against 
so-called  moiK^jxdists,  such  as  have  been  seen  even  in  our  days.* 
During  its  wlioh^  duration  the  Empire  neither  had  servile  wars 
nor  social  commotions  which  had  so  often  caused  bloodshed  during 
the   Republic.       Cicero,    in    one    of    his   orations   against    C-ataline/ 


'  Mi^ericordis,  amantis  patiperes.  The  inscription  reads  pauperis.  Rut  this  pearl  nier- 
chant  of  tlie  Sacred  Way,  who  })uilt  on  the  Appian  Way  a  tomb  in  which  other  freedmen  may 
Im'  buried,  could  not  be  caUed  a  poor  man,  I^esides,  is  for  es  wan  often  used,  witliout  re^r.'irdinnf 
the  numerous  solecisms  in  inscriptions.     See  Ep^ger,  Mem.  iVhist.  nnc,  p.  856. 

"  Vi.  Ij<'on  Ivenier,  Inscr.  rom.  de  VAlyenCj  Nos.  60  and  70,  The  associate  wlu'n  travellin|T 
received  his  travelling  oxpenses,  the  veteran,  before  settinpf  out  on  his  leave,  500  d^-narii,  etc. 
The  (ireek  world  had  for  a*lon{^  while  been  fillcMl  with  similar  associations.  The  Giaaoi  formed 
religious  socit^ties  as  well  for  mutual  help,  crtniit,  assurance  against  fire,  etc,  and  their 
dignitaries,  the  clorotes,  have  perhaps  given  their  name  to  the  Christian  clergy, 

•'  The  two  wars  of  the  .Tews  and  that  of  Civilis,  which  had  their  special  causes,  must  be 
excepted. 

'  Thus  at  Prnsa,  where  Dion  ("hrysostom  saw  the  mob  almost  burn  his  hoii.se  down. 
'  iv.  7-8;   IlfM-odian,  vii.  2,  5. 
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decliircs  the  conservative  spirit  existing  in  the  "Roman  k)Wor  middle 
ehiss;  three  centuries  Uiter  Ilerodian  notices  the  same  thing. 

Many  causes  concurred  in  producing  this  peacc^ful  spirit;  one, 
especially,  was  the  character  of  a  society  aristocratic  and  yet  open 
to  all,  which  preserved  slavery,  but  progressively  ameliorated  the 
lot  of  the  slave  and  was  already  giving  attention  to  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  poor;  in  which  the  magistrate  was  not  necessarily  an 
enemy,  as  is  seen  to  be  the  case  among  other  peoples;  where,  too, 
respect  was  preserved  for  the  powers  and  honours  conferred  in  the 
name  of  the  majesty  of  the  senate  or  of  "the  divinity  of  the 
emperor,"  even  for  the  great  families  which  were  said  or  which 
one  wished  to  bcdieve  to  be  sprung  from  the  gods.  The  plebeian 
was  also  proud,  like  the  Commoner  of  England,  of  historic  families; 
he  thought  that  these  pontiffs  of  the  city,  the  province,  and  thci 
l^:mpire,   could   offer  to   Jupiter   prayers  heard    with   a   mon^   favour- 

able  ear.^ 

It  is  curious  to  find  at  the  end  of  eight  centuries  this  religious 

reverence,  pietas,  for  the  country  and  family,  for  the  laws  and 
discipline  establislKnl  by  those  ancestors  who  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Eoman  character.  Political  revolutions  had  not  boon 
able  to  destroy  this  solid  social  education  of  ancient  Italy. 

England  is  still  nearly  in  this  condition;  we  [French]  are  no 
longer  so,  nor  have  we  known  how  to  replace,  by  a  moral  discipline 
in  our  hearts,  that  social  discipline  which  has  disappeared  in  tht^ 
city.  The  Empire  of  the  Antonines  had  both;  law  was  r(»si)(H^t(^d, 
the  order  established  by  it  was  loved,  and  each  man  occu[)i(Ml, 
generally  without  envy  or  hat(\  the  condition  in  which  1i<>  was 
born,  seeking  indeed  to  raise  himself,  sometimes  by  crooked  ways 
or  shamefid  means,  l)ut  never  by  outbreak. 

The  city  was  completed  by  certain  institutions  for  t(\ichiug  and 
public  aid.  It  had  professors  for  its  schools,  medical  men  tor  its  sick  ; 
and  these  professors  and  medical  men  were  the  only  fniuticmaries 
of  the  city   who   received  fees,'  and  had  exemption   for   themselves, 

'  Tacitus  praises  Tiberius  for  having  takon  the  nobiVity  into  consideration  in  fh.'  distribu- 
tion of  office  (Ann.y  iv.  0),  and  he  mentions  the  case  of  all  th»'  people  of  Uoinr  takiiig  the  ])arf 
of  a  great  lloinan  lady  against  her  husband,  who  was  rich  Imt  of  low  birth  (i/mA,  iii.  22). 
These  feidings  still  existed  in  the  third  century  and  even  later.     (Of.  Marquardt,  vol.  v.  p.  2li».) 

2  Mulfift  in  loriM  :  prrfceptoreK  puhlice  conducuntur  (Pliny,  Epht..  iv.  1.3;  Cml.  Thooil., 
xiii.    '\,    '2   and   o.      Vo^trrnif   ....   KOtuFi   ^KrOov^nvot.   KaHairtft    rni    inrpovii   (iv.    1,   5).       FrontO 


their  wives  and  children,  from  all  municipal  offices,^  guardianships, 
deputations,  quartering  of  soldiers  and  public  functionaries,  duties 
of  judges  and  priests,  and  even  from  iiulitary  service."  To  all 
these  advantages  were  added  the  Miner val  which  scholars  paid 
their  masters  and  what  rich  clients  gave  their  physicians.  This 
practice  was  old :  Strabo  had  already  stated  of  the  Gallic  cities : 
'^  They  give  salaries  to  physicians  and  rhetoricians."  The  Republic 
liad  shown  no  concern  for  the  men  whose  business  it  was  to  care 
for  the  mind  and  the  body.  On  this  point,  as  on  so  many  others, 
the  Empire  inaugurated  a  new  policy.  By  his  decree  in  favour  of 
physicians  and  the  professors  of  the  liberal  arts,  Ca3sar  had  elevated 
their  social  condition  and  paved  their  way  to  wealth.^  The  honour 
is  due  to  Vespasian  of  having  created,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
higher  literary  teaching,  by  bestowing  on  some  Greek  and  Latin 
rhetoricians  a  salary  of  100,00(1  sesterces,  payable  by  the  imperial 
treasury,  (iunitilian  was  the  first  to  profit  from  this  payment,  and 
it  may  be  concluded  from  an  expression  used  by  him,'  that  at  the 
end    of     tw^enty    years   these    public    professors    obtained    a    retiring 

{ad  Amic.,7)  askn  for  one  of  these  positions  for  one  of  h'la  prof  dffes.  Even  women  practised 
medicine.  An  inscription  says :  Julice  Satuntinfc  ....  inmmpurahili  medic.fi'.  (l)e  Laborde, 
/  o//.  en  Espn(/ne,  vol.  i.  2nd  part,  inscr.  No.  15,  and  Wilmanns,  241  and  2,41».*J.) 

'  The  ma.sters  of  small  schools,  tjui  pueros  prinias  literm  doccnt,  having  some  other  occupa- 
tion, had  no  right  to  the.se  immunities  uidess  they  had  been  nominated  by  a  great  society  like 
that  of  the  mines  of  Aljustrel,  which  had  exempted  theirs  from  all  civic  offices  in  order  to 
as.«<ur<'  tlieir  beat  services  as  teachers  to  the  children  of  its  workpeople.  Ulpian  does  not 
recognize  them  under  the  title  of  professors:  licet  non  fdnf  professorefi  {^Ditjest,  1.  lo,  1,  §  (>). 
liiit  he  desired  that  the  president  should  be  careful  not  to  let  them  be  burdened  beyond  their 
ability  (ihid.,  2,  §  S).  Notwith.standing,  Home  recognized  every  class  of  master:  the  preceptor, 
who  had  often  oidy  board,  lodging,  and  200  drachma;  (Lucian,  de  Merc,  cond.,  ^o  and  38),  going, 
hke  Statius's  father  (6'i7y.,  v.  5,  17t))  to  give  lessons  in  the  city,  and  the  one  who  received 
lx)arders  at  the  rate  of  o  aurei  for  the  school  year  of  eight  months  {Sc/tol.  ad  Jui\,  vii.  24:5). 
Uemmius  Pala;mon  gained  by  his  school  a  profit  of  400,000  sesterces  (Suet.,  ///.  Gram.,  2:}). 
The  emperor  Pertina.v  commenced  a.s  a  professor,  but  without  success  (Capii.,  Pert.,  I). 

-  The  deputations  from  which  physicians  and  professors  were  exempt  ( l)i(/est,  xx\ii.  1 ,  <), 
§  1),  were  very  frecjuent  and  burdensome.  At  any  remarkable  event  in  the  life  of  the  emperors 
they  were  sent  to  Rome;  others  came  to  ask  the  prince  to  settle  st)n)e  difference  with  a  neigh- 
bouring city  when  even  the  matter  in  (question  was  something  quite  paltry.  We  have  just 
recovered  a  letter  from  Antoniims  to  the  CoroiKeans  to  thank  tliem  for  having  brought  a. 
message  of  condolence  on  the  occasion  of  Hadrian's  death,  and  their  felicitations  respecting 
Marcus  Aurelius's  adoptioii.  Another  of  the  same  prince  recalls  the  fact  that  the  deputies  of 
Coron.ea  had  asked  him  to  decide  whether  certain  plethra  of  pasturage  belonged  to  them  or  to 
Thisbe.     {Jiulletin  de  corresp.  Mien,  for  1881,  p.  45(5.     See  above,  vol.  iv.  p.  288.) 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  402. 

'  ///  prowm.,  i.  Had  public  professors  from  the  earliest  times  public  rations,  annona- / 
It  is  probable,  since  all  the  administration  had  them.  In  :i7(),  at  Treves,  the  rhetor  received 
30  shares,  the  yrammativm  Latinm,'20,  the  yrammaticiis  Groicus,  12.     {Cod.  Thcd.,  xiii.  3, 11.) 
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pension,  as  the  legionary  had  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  a  veteran 
after  a  service  of  equal  length.  Hadrian  and  his  two  successors 
increased  these  chairs,  supported  by  the  State,  and  the  cities  copied 
their  example.  Como,  not  having  any  public  teachers,  sent  their 
children  to  study  at  IVIilan.     Pliny  was  annoyed  at  this  ;  he  called 

a  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
families,  represented  the  need 
of  having  a  school  in  the 
town,  engaged  to  pay  a  third 
of  the  expense,  and  the  school 
was  founded.^  Thus  by  the 
united  action  of  the  prince, 
the  magistrates,  and  indivi- 
duals, was  organized,  in  the 
midst  of  the  cities,  a  new 
and  important  service — that 
of  public  instruction,  which 
the  barbarians  never  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  every- 
where. At  first  free,  tliis 
instruction  was  by  degrees 
subordinated  to  i)Til)lic  au- 
thority, either  that  of  the 
(Miiporor  or  of  the  municipal  council.  In  a  reseri])t  dated  362 
Julian  says:  ^' As  I  cannot  be  present  in  every  city,  I  forbid  any 
one  wishing  to  give  instruction  from  suddenly  and  rashly  under- 
taking this  function.  Let  the  candidate  be  examined  by  the  onh^ 
and,  with  thi^  consent  of  the  meUorcs^  let  him  deserve  that  the 
curiales  should  pass  a  decree  in  his  favour."  A  century  earlier 
fiordian  had  already  prescribed  this  examination.'-  The  same  plan 
was  followed  for  medical  men. 

This  liberal  treatment  by  the  princes  of  the  rhetoricians,  gram- 
marians,^   and    philosophers,    did    not    produce    any    great    literary 


A  Doctor  dresaing  a  Wound  (after  a  l*ainring  at 

Pompeii.) 


*  Epist.y  iv.  13. 

^  Code,  X.  52,  2  and  7.  The  word  meliores  signifies  in  this  passage  those  most  fitted  to  act 
as  examiners,  prohnfisiiimi,  as  is  said  elsewhere.  The  ordo  could  revoke  them,  ni  nori  .vr  utiles 
fitudontihiui  prfphent 

'  The  f/rnmmnnan<(  e.xplained  the  poets  and  commented  on  them  ;  they  criticize<l  the  texts 
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works,    for  genius   can  alone   do   that ;    but   the   advantages  granted, 
or  rather  officially  recognized  as  due  to  physicians,  show  an  aspect 
of    the    social    life    of    antic^uity    which    has    been     too    much    left 
in  the  shade.     The  practice  of  medicine,  at  first  exercised  by  magi- 
cians  or    religious    impostors,    was    soon    secularized.       llii)pocrates 
made    it    a    science,  and   as   it   proved  lucrative   many  followed  it ; 
medical    practitioners    were    found    everywhere ;    medical    assistance 
even   became   a   municipal    service.      Each    Greek   city    had   one   or 
more   public    medical    men   who   visited    the    sick   in   the    city    and 
suburbs.       Each    had    also    a    large    dispensary,    iatn'um,    where    the 
practitioner,    aided   by   his   pupils   and   slaves, 
gave    consultations,    performed  operations,  and 
distributed     the     needful     medicines.       Some 
beds   were   also   reserved   there,    probably  for 
patients    who   could   not   be    removed,    or    for 
persons   attacked   by  very  serious  complaints.^ 
The  rich  being  able  to  be  cared  for  at  home, 
those  who  needed  tlid  aid  of  the  public  dis- 
pensary were  the  poor,  and  we  know  that  in 
that  stiite  of  society,  the  isolated  poor,  I  mean  without  patron  and 
''without  brethren,"- were  not  very  numerous.     The  cities  had  not, 
tlu'refore,    in    order    to    possess   an    iatrtum^    to    go  to  the   enormous 
expense  which  the  hospitals  of  the  present  day  cost,   and  we  may 
assume    that    it    existed    almost    everywhere.      One    of    the    Ilippo- 
cratic  precepts  recommends  the  care  of  the  poor.^    Inscriptions  show 
that  this  was  followed:  one  of  them  is  a  decree  granting  a  crown 
of  gold   to  Metrodorus  who,    '*a  public  physician  for  twenty  years, 
has  saved  many  citizens,  and   lives  in  poverty,  having  refused  from 


A  Surgeon  uttei.ding  to  a 

Wounded  Man  (after  an 

Engraved  Stone). 


and  explained  the  incidents  and  the  rules  of  the  language.  The  rhetoricians  taught,  by  the 
study  of  the  great  writers,  not  eloquence,  which  cannot  be  learnt  because  it  is  a  natural  gift, 
but  all  the  resources  open  to  an  orator's  use  to  produce  conviction  by  disposing  his  arguments  in 
the  best  order  and  giving  to  his  discourse  the  force  of  thought  with  the  ornamenta  and  graces 

of  style. 

'  This  is  inferred  froui  different  passages  in  the  Ilippocratic  treatise,  irtpl  larptiov.     (Dr. 

Dechambre,  Revue  archeol.  of  1881,  p.  hl^.) 

^  That  is,  those  who  were  not  members  of  a  college  having  a  mutual  benefit  fund.  See 
our  cap.  Ixxxiii. 

'"....  sometimes  even  you  will  give  your  attendance  for  nothing,  Trpolica."  (CEuvres 
d'llippocrate,  edit.  LittnS,  vol.  ix.,  Praxepta,  §  (i.)  The  obligation  of  attending  the  poor,  of 
which  Valentinian  reminds  the  medical  men  {Cod.  Theod.,  xiii.  ii,  8),  is  not  a  new  duly  which 
he  imposes  on  them  :  it  was  one  to  which  they  had  been  always  subjected. 
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tliriii  any  fecj^*'*  Tlw  whole  city  paid  a  «p«^ciiil  rat*',  tlio  tdfric^M. 
for  HU|»]»lyiDg  the  ex|»eii«w  of  tlii.s  inuuiciiKil  5«rvirr.  0»d  of  the 
niiMt  *li.*licate  iiid  geiiorous  oUigatKH^  uf  the  modrni  proclitioiifr 
iffw  alno  iiiUKrtCil  on  ihi*  ancient;  j«uinm<>iuil  into  the  i«l«wr  of 
families  he  liad  in  certain  cuses  to  huve  i^rs  ami  not  to  hwir 
and  oye^f!   not    to  see:    Ilippocrates  had  projfcnhtNl  t\m  profesjiioiMiI 

loyalty. 

We    8oe    then    one-half    of    the    Empiw    well    prcividwl    with 
miHliiral   htip;    >vi'   luight    conclude    fmni    this   that,    tluinks    to   the 

effect  of  exam])U'.  tkt  otlM  r  wus  ni>t  without  it.  The 
anny  liad  it«  medical  staff  for  tlu-  ttoundeil  aiwl 
fiick.  tlie  fftni^fti  tor  hia  gladiators,  tlir  neh  nian  for 
himself  luid  hin  sflaves,  the  on)])cror  for  hii«  ovin 
pt^rson  and  the  nunuTous  siTvants  of  the  iMdaw?. 
Even  the  artLsuiii»  sought  to  attadi  to  tluir  colhg^^s 
jwor  pnw?titi<Mier8  who  would  1m*  satij^fled  with  very 
moderate  fw.^,  and  we  know  from  Plaulns  that  Home 
had  a  number  of  apoUiocarie^  with  shops  when?  they  suld  llieir 
advi(!e  2ind  MK'dii  in^s.  md  where  even  they  lodged  «ome  patieiit.H.* 
Angusttii*  iiM!reu£xed  tlie  privilege*  whieh  Cuaar  had  conferred  on 
thi^m;  bter  on  tin*  plivBioians  of  Rome  <*nten><l  the  admini«tniti<Hfi 
in  an  official  c4iiKicity.  Tiirix*  was  for  each  •)f  tlu*  fourtiH'U  wgion?* 
n  doctor  for  the  poor,  wlHK<e  title  arrhuMh^ns  indicates  that  lie  ha4l 
suhuixlinates  under  his  oixlers.*  I^aslly.  mention  is  nmde  n^iKsiiug 
Uome,  Beneventum,  and  Avenches  {Atu^tttirum\  wlii<h  wa*  tlutn  an 
iniix>rtiint  eity^  of  ttchoUt  Me*iicrfniM,  mi*  [iUicm'S  of  meeting  for  tho 
profession,  jKihaiw  also  5<hiK»lji  for  instruction  in  metliciue.*' 

*  An  iaMCTif^i(«  nKMUilj  fout*!  &!  tV*  t«  m  hononkry  ^fcnv  nry«nlia|r  •  fkytWm  wko, 
durinj^  uk  ••j*>fc««B0C,  kmd  larticuUrly  «li>liii(uwAMi  liimtclf  ky  la*  ti<*%-o«itm.  .\w>4l»rr,  <!<•• 
o>vm«i  dC  AiHcii»,«|ed(»  of  wwral  pHblir  ^kjmiitm  fttetimai^  io  tbu  citr.  i  DuUA  n^rtffK 
ArlUn.,  1><S1,  pp.  dCKI  ftnd  SO0c) 

'  XtmtfhMu  CUoliui't  ^x**^**»  ^■•»  "**  •*'  •^'*"'^'  ^*'^  phy^icun  to  ibe  i»|»Trnl  familj, 
Jifijparplc  r^y  ^^  :i»iioTr^,  StUitt  AwlioiMduxi.  wb>  b  «lat«d  «p  »o  tb«  prx^nt  timo  a^ 
lutiatr  ftrMt  l»>nK  l!u*  lilW.     i  Htttt.  Jt  eofrMy.  MMm,^  It^l,  p.  40\) 

'  Af^M^Jkm.,\\  V.  Ib  ihr  Am^^Mty*n  «nd  iho  SyiJicmt  P1m<u«  tftin  iipcakf  of  lh««» 
divpeimncv  (T  Dr.  llftM,^-  rA»n^anet  m^V«fr  MfS  /^  l?omom«.  [ArutopliUM««t)iilM 
CO  tVero  M  Ail»<<iM  in  the  fonrlli  r»<»iiinr  iu\,  wh«(i  A|i»#9tiMiy  w«»  the  i**cliniQ«l  wvipl  for  Mick 
pniCtiM.    So  Ikfodotw  «pe«k«  of  IK*boci(«K«.    Of.  ay  if^at  Lift  in  Gnycfy  dttfw  v.— iStf.] 

•a<f.  rA««J..  xiu.8.a 

^  A  fiMM^  in  lb«.'  Pf^t^^wrtts  o(  Pinto*  wbccr  tb^r*  i«  a  q««nioii  of  •  turn  of  mnn y  f Mloin 
hy  •  X^owiv  Miiii  to  IIf|ypMff«lc«  Ct  Cm.  *'  to  Usoomt  liim.'lf  «  phyticko,"  tkowv  tkm  in«di«ftl 
in«tnutit«  w»*  fK<  gnrtukoufc 
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Yet  it  hits  been  lhou[>ht  that  mcdicol  a8««toiiMH>  Wiu>  not  sup- 
plied in  tho  cities  of  the  western  pix»vin<H.H.  If  thu  ubserAutii.n 
^vre   vfM   fuundid,   we   .should  reply  with  Uie   rvmark   whieh  will 


I.  LiactobtoJ  Uratoiy  with  mint*!  u    •  ii«l  llw»lk-.    0*««*^"«>> 


i.  Piiiexf  for  ♦xitaKi^'  K<n%»  IWi«  ft^»  »^-  GuIKi     <M.ikm.i.i  ..r  AIMic*-ki 


SL  Ilo.  c-t  I,wtniuKnf «.  <  IW.r.lu.-f  .>f  »Ik  U^tnllne  M«-*«.u.,      I.  ^''-M-^;;;;**"'  '^ 


^  I)iet<«fy-  <Mii*tfUiii  of  AII^iomU*) 


Ik  Cb*;  of  la>tntM<L'UU,  <l'biiipeii.1 


%  \  rv«»«-fc  •  ••   • 
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uumcrous,'  thoy  yet  autliorizt'  us  to  presume  that  they  were  found 
everywhere. 

The  jurisconsults  often  make  reference  to  them ;  they  tell  us 
what  property  was  left  by  them:  collyria  and  salves,  surgical 
instruments,  and  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  medicines ;  and 
also  what  a  terrible  responsibility  lay  upon  them  !  Let  but  one  of 
their  remedies  kill  the  patient,  and  it  became  to  them  a  matter  of 
banishment  or  death.  This  responsibility  entailed  the  obligation, 
then  as  now-a-days,  of  the  physician  signing  his  prescriptions,  and 
there  have  already  been  found  more  than  150  of  their  seals. 

We  shall  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  medical  service 
of  the  cities  was  a  general  usage  from  tlie  rescript  of  Antoninus 
which  we  gave  under  the  reign  of  that  prince.  This  rescript  ■  is 
a  decree  which  reorganizes  and  not  one  which  founds.  The  insti- 
tution was  sufficiently  ancient  to  have  already  produced  abuses 
which  Antoninus  proposed  to  repress.  When  he  tixed  the  number 
of  public  doctors  which  the  large,  lesser,  and  small  cities  were  not 
to  exceed,  he  protected  the  municipal  finances,  and  by  limiting 
the  number  of  citizens  exempted  from  the  munera  he  diminislK^l 
the  weight  of  the  common  burdens  for  the  inhabitants.  This 
rescript  addressed  to  the  Greek  province  of  Asia  *' applies,"  says 
the  jurisconsult  Modestinus,  *'to  the  whoh'  Em})ire."^  A  state- 
ment of  Galen  adds  also  the  fact,  that  in  almost  all  the  cities  was 
found  the  officiiid  medicalib',  the  unpeioi/,  without  which  tlie  i)u1)lic 
doctor  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  do  his  duty  to  th(^  poor.' 
We  have,  after  many  centuries,  revived  this  institution  due  to 
the  benevolence  of  Greece. 

We  now  see  what  the  so  often  repeated  statement  is  worth,  tliat 
charity  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  To  what  has  just  been  said, 
cidd  the  mutual  assistance  given  by  cities,  the  subscriptions  in  tlie 
whole  of  a  province  to  repair  any  local  disaster,'  the  numberless  sub- 
ventions of  the  emperors  made  to  cities  desolated  by  conflagrations 

*  Orelli,  Nos.  3,507  and  3,1)94;  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  v.  37  uii.l  5,i77,  etc.  PjuiUls  S'nt.,  iii.  0,  (>2; 
V.  23,  li). 

■^  See  above,  p.  \'U. 

"'  Vufenty  xxvii.  1,  6,  §  2.  The  same  idea  will  lead  Constantiiie  to  limit  the  mimher  of  the 
clergy.     [Cod.  The  A.,  xvi.  2,  3,  5  and  (I.) 

'  ,  .  .  .  vvv  Kara  TroXAat;  ''•»>''  ^oAto^i'  {Gah'ui  opera,  vol.  .wiii.,  Cutmn.  de  )n('d.  off.,  \,Sf 
edit.  Kiihii). 

'  Aristi<les,  Palin.  o*"  Svrjnm. 
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or  earthquakes,  and  lastly,  the  important  boarding  institution 
founded  by  Trajan,  which  was  imitated  by  rich  citizens  in  all 
the  provinces,  in  the  depths  of  Dacia,  Spain,  and  Africa,  quite  as 
much  as  in  the  heart  of  Italy.'  Our  legislation  taxes  the  property 
left  by  the  poor  as  it  does  that  of  the  rich:  the  imperial  treasury, 
less  hard  and  avaricious,  released  from  this  terrible  succession  duty 
of  a  twentietli  all  property  under  100,000  sesterces,  that  is  to  say, 
all  the  small  and  medium  inheritances  of  those  countless  Eoman 
citizens  established  in  the  provincial  cities.  Augustus  had  estab- 
lished this  privilege  and  Trajan  confirmed  it.'^ 

It  might  be  believed  that  policy  rather  than  benevolence  had 
inspired  these  measures.  The  two  ideas  were  combined,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  distributions  of  corn  made  to  the  people  of  Eome. 
Did  not  Pliny  write  these  beautiful  words:  "Those  who  are  in 
want  must  be  sought  out,  aid  must  be  brought  them,  to  support 
and  make  of  them  a  kind  of  family"?  "There  is  in  life  but  one 
beautiful  thing,"  is  to  be  read  on  the  inscription  of  a  tomb,  "and 
this  is  well  doing.'''     Christianity  says  nothing  finer. 

The  idea  of  charity  is  clearly  implied  in  the  foundations  of 
Antoninus  and  ^Marcus  Aurelius.  By  the  distinction  given  to  these 
measures,  the  princes  invited  the  provincial  cities  to  follow  tlieii- 
examph^ :  nor  did  they  fail  in  doing  so.  Trajan  had  already  recom- 
mended them  to  manage  their  revenues  so  as  to  be  able  to  succour 
tli(^  poor,*  a  recommendation  which  was  soon  changed  into  a  command. 
In  order  to  secure  resources  for  the  relief  institution,  the  juriscon- 
sults laid  down  the  principle  that  the  surplus  of  the  municipal 
revenues  should  be  employed,  among  other  uses,  for  furnishing  food 
to  the  poor  and  instruction  to  the  children.'  Taulus  says,  "Dona- 
tions can  be  made  to  the  city,  either  for  its  adornment,  ad  onialiim, 
or  for  its  honour,  ad  homrcm  ;  and  among  the  things  which  honour 

'  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  787  et  seq.  There  are  many  other  examples:  thus  at  Seville,  C.  I.  L., 
vol.  ii.  No.  1,174,  and  the  inscriptions  relative  to  the  curatorcs  and  procuratorcs  alimentorum. 

^  IMiny,  Paneff.,  40. 

'.  .  .  .   QuoH  pnecipue  sciaa  viflif/frr,  .vtsfonfnnfem  fovea fpmque   orhe   r/uoflam  .xocietatm 

mnfiirc  {V\\\\y,  EpiM.,\\.^)) iv   fti;>    ('t    kuXov   ^>yo»/   h'  fiovov    nnroita    (C. /.  J7.,  3,olo). 

Plinv  the  Elder  savs  witli  his  usual  emphasis  :  Dcifs  ('..-t  mortali jiunire  mortnlem  {Hut.  nat.,  u. 
15).     See  in  cap.  Ixxxvii.  §  '2,  the  opinions  of  the  philo.^opliers  on  charity. 

*  ....  ad  s'HMtiuendam  tenniorum  inopinm. 

^  Sire  in  nlimontn  vel  eniditionem  /merorum  (Marcianus,  ad  1).,  xxx.  117).  The  lefracies 
left  ad  alimenta  piicron/m  hecame  so  numerous  that  a  rescript  of  Severus  reduced  them  by  the 
Falcidiiin  fou.tli.     (Diyest,  xxv.  "2,  >'0.) 
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a  city  the  most  is  the  practice  of  giving  subsistence  to  iutirni 
old  men,  and  to  young  children  of  both  sexes.*  The  decurions 
who  had   been   ruined   in   the  public   service  had   a  right   to   these 

allowances.^ 

If  all  the  curiae  did  not,  like  the  emperor  in  the  capital,  give 
corn  to  the  plebs  gratuitously  or  below  tlu^  market  price,'  yet  a 
clear  saving  was  assured  by  many  of  them  in  selling  retail  goods 
at  the  wholesale  price  and  even  lower.'  While  at  l^me  a  special 
administration  existed  for  the  distributions,'  some  provincial  cities 
transferred  annually  a  sum  to  their  funds  to  provide  for  the 
expense  of  the  annonw  ;^  and  these  cities  were  numerous  enough 
to  induce  the  emperor  Maximin,  when  at  the  end  of  his  resources, 
to  seize  everywhere  the  funds  destined  for  tlie  distributions.  Tlie 
Digest  reckons  among  the  ordinary  public  duties  {mimcra)  the  care 
of  watching  over  the  application  of  this  money  and  its  division 
among  the  citizens;'  this  is  one  of  the  duties  which  I'lutaicli 
reserves  for  an  elderly  man  compelled  to  give  up  military  service. 
We  have  just  seen  that  many  .cities  supported  riKHlical  men  for 
their  needy  members;  an  inscription  shows  that  charity  already 
assumed  all  sorts  of  forms.  An  herbalist  bequeaths  to  his  successor 
oOO  pots  of  drugs  with  00,000  sesterces,  on  the  condition  that  tlie 
sick  poor  should  receive  at  the  surgery  gratis  mead  and  remedies.' 
Finally,    the    new    policy    which    had    imposed    on     the    provincial 


^  Hoc  ampliwi  .  .  .  .  alimenta  infirmfe  cetatis, puta  .■^pnioribwi,vel pucris  pueUhqueiDujost, 

XXX.  \'2'2). 

2  IHycst,  1.  2,  8. 

'  See  Diijext,  1.  1,  ^,  and  title,  8,  5.  The  distributions  of  corn  to  the  poor  in  the  free  towna 
were  made  under  the  oversight  of  the  pedilcM  {Digest,  xvi.  2,  17),  who  are  sometimes  styled 
cereales  (Orelli,  Nos.  3,992-4).  The  inscriptions  frequently  boast  of  the  liberality  of  so  and  so, 
qui  ....  annond'  populi  sape  subvenit  (Orelli,  No.  80).  On  the  distributions  of  com  or  oil  in 
free  cities  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  see  Or.-llenzen,  Nos.  74^<,  2,172,  3,848.  6,323,  G.7r>9, 
7,173,  and  Mommsen,  Inscr.  NeapoL,  190;  Guerin,  f'ot/.  en  Tunisie,  2.'J3.  Other  examples: 
C. /.  (r.,  Nos.  378,  2,930,  3,831a.  Rhodes  had  a  complete  orf:ra"iz«i<i<>n  f^>r  ^^^  ^^^^^'^  "^  **'« 
poor.  They  were  given  bread  and  work.  Strabo  (xiv.  2,  5)  gives  some  curious  details  on  this 
subject.  See  also  an  important  passage  in  S.  Augustine  (Civit.  Dei,  v.  17),  which  I  will 
(juote  under  Caracalla's  reign, 

'  Ulpian,  in  the  Dif/esf,  vii.  1,  27,  §  3:  solent  possemn-es  certam  partem  fructuutn  municipio 
viliori  pretio  addicere.     Cf .  ibid.,  1.  8,  5. 

'"  Fuicu'i  fnnneyitariiis. 

^  Area  frumentaria,  pecunia  ad  annonam  destinata  (cf.  Uirschfeld,  Annona,  pp.  83-5,  und 
Kuhn,  op.  cit.,  i.  pp.  46  et  seq.). 

'  Annontf  divisio  (l)i<jest,  1.  4,  1,  §§  2  and  18,  5). 

®  Orelli,  No.  114,  in  the  very  small  town  of  Lorina,  near  Caere. 
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governors^  as  a  sacred  duty  the  protection  of  the  young,  led  on 
to  this  other  idea  of  being  called  upon  also  to  succour  the  poor, 
or  at  least  of  encouraging  foundations  to  give  them  assistance. 
Hence  doubtless  the  readiness  of  these  magistrates  to  permit,  con- 
trarv  to  the  law,  the  establishment  of  so  many  colleges  where  the 
unfortunate  found  from  time  to  time  a  morsel  of  bread  and  at  last 

an  honourable  burial. 

The  gods  gave  the  example.  They  had  their  poor  who  lived 
near  the  temple,  at  the  expense  of  the  sacred  treasury,  and  who 
were  styled  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  th(^  gerim,  and  in  the  Greek 
cities,  ''the  parasites  of  the  gods."  The  Christians  imitated  this 
custom.      The   matricularii  of  the  early   churches  were  also  "  God's 

guests."  "^ 

Doubtless,    all   this   does   not    equal   the    value   of   our   modern 
eharitable    institutions.       But,    amongst    the    ancients,    these   institu- 
tions  were  not  so  much   needed,  because  th(^  agricultural    societies, 
whose  whole  work  was  done  by  slaves  or  serfs,  knew  nothing  about 
the   terrible    proletariate    of    our    industrial    classes,    except    in    the 
gnnit  capitals.      In  these,   the  workman  who  lives  on  his  wages   is 
exposed   to    the  disastrous  results  of  being  out  of  work,  of  illness, 
misconduct,    and   idleness;    in    the    former,   the    master   boarded   the 
slave  in  his  house,  the  hind  or  the  serf  on  the  land  that  he  tilled, 
and   their  subsistence  was  as  certain   as  his  own.     We  have  seen^ 
that    the    patron    had    to    furnish    some  allowances  to   his  freediiian. 
Besides,  as  lately  in    Spain    each   convent  had  its  own  poor,   so  in 
the   Empire    each    rich    house  had  its  clients,   who,   every  morning, 
received  their  sportula  or  a  piece  of  money,  each  city  had  colleges 
furnishing  certain  help  to  their   members;    and  there  still   remained 
sometliing    of    the    hospitable    manners    of    ancient    times,    when    the 
guest  and  the  beggar  were  looked  upon  as  sent  by  Jupiter.'      We 
rightly  prefer  the  poverty  which  labours  to  that  which  begs;    but 
this  notion  is  neither  Eoman  nor  Greek,  not   even    Christian.     The 
clientshii),  still  in  full  vigour  at  the  end  of  the  Antonines,  was,  so 
far  as  the  great   were  concerned,   the  price  paid  for   their  fortunes. 

'  Ne  potentiores  viri  humiliores  adjiciant,  ad  reliyionem  pra-ndis  prov.  pertinet  {Diyest, 

i.  18,  G). 

»  Acad,  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres,  report  for  28th  November,  1880. 

•'  Supra,  p.  -507.  ... 

*  .,oc  ya,  ^«'„  «V.v  u^ravre,  \  Ulvoi  n  nr^xo.  r.  (Homer,  OJ.,  vi.  207-208  ;  vni.  546). 
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Then  also,  iiuder  the  happy  sky  which  the  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean  enjoy,  poverty  is  not,  as  in  the  North,  a  state  of 
suff(^ring  in  addition  to  misery.  The  sun  there  supplies  half  the 
cost  of  clothing  and  lodging;  some  water  and  a  loaf  of  bread  suffice 
for  nourishment;  now  the  free  city  gave  the  one  in  abundance, 
the  other  cost  but  little,  and  the  poor  man  who  could  not  find 
these  sufficient  sold  himself  on  certain  conditions.^  The  time  for 
the  creation  of  great  charitable  institutions  had  not  therefore 
arrived,  since  they  did  not  belong  to  the  social  necessities  of  the 
age.  One  is  even  disposed  to  believe  that  with  these  organiza- 
tions of  the  Eoman  family  and  city,  there  were  less  persons  than 
among  ourselves  exposed  to  death  from  starvation. 

The  whole  municipal  system  is  summed  up  iu  two  words, 
which  are  often  employed  by  the  jurisconsults:  the  honour  of  the 
city,  which  was  the  second  religious  claim  on  the  Romans  when  it 
was  not  the  first;'  the  (Ugnitff  of  the  citizen,  which  included  all  the 
(qualities  by  which  a  man  commanded  public  respect  and  esteem.^ 
Under  the  influence  of  these  two  sentiments  men  were  moulded 
in  the  cities,  at  this  flourishing  period,  to  whom  the  aim  of  their 
moral  life  was  dignity  of  character  and  conduct;  the  aim  of  their 
social  life,  the  fulfilment  of  their  civic  duties— precious  virtues, 
although  open  to  all  to  attain,  and  which  many  did  attain:  as,  for 
example,  the  younger  Pliny,  and  tlu^  large  number  of  persons  of 
honour  to  whom  he  refers  in  his  correspondence.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Germans  brought  into  the  world  the  sense  of  honour.  To 
that  savage  pride  which  was  so  read}'  to  draw  the  sword  and  was 
often  the  only  virtue  of  fine  gentlemen,  I  far  prefer  the  old  Koman 
notions  which  moulded  citizens  whose  great  ambition  was  to  honour 
or  adorn  their  city,  and  men,  some  of  whom,  l»y  it'>i>i'ct  fur  tluin- 
sclves,  have  gained  respect  in  histor}'. 


I  'I 


These  voluntary  sales  were  so  frequent  that  the  jurisconsults  took  notice  of  "  the  free  man 
who  sold  himself"  {Diyest,  i.  5,  21);  and  they  are  a  proof  that  al  t'bat  epoch  slavery  was  not 
always  the  abominable  institution  which  modem  society  condemns. 

'^  Pliny  writes  to  one  of  his  friends  :"....  (piod  patriam  tuam  omnesque  qui  nomen  ejus 
au^ierutit.  ut  patriam  ipsam  veyieraris  et  diliyis"  {Epist.,  iv.  L>H).  The  inscriptions  often  state 
apropos  of  donations  made  by  a  citizen,  ....  secundum  diynitatem  colonite  (Mommsen,  /.  iV., 

No.  4,040). 

^  This  expression  applies  to  the  State  as  well  as  the  individual,  and  to  offend  the  dignity  of 
the  Roman  people  or  4ts  representatives  was  one  of  the  crimes  punished  as  high  treas<ju. 
{^llist.  of  Home,  vol.  iv.  p.  338.) 
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Since  we  are  to  seek  for  the    ideas   underlying  words,    let   us 
further   remark    that   antlquUfj   had,    besides   its   proper    sense,    that 
of  a  thing  preferred:   nihil  mihi  (uitiquins  est,  says  Cicero.     "Nothing 
is   dearer   to   me."  ^     From   this   union   of  aff (action  and  respect  for 
the   old   laws   and    old   usages,    there   was   evolved   a    pious   feeling 
which  was  a  powerful  conservative  force  and  which  no  longer-  exists 
on  the  shifting  soil  of  modern  societies.      Says  the  younger  Pliny : 
"Sages  teach  me  that  nothing  is  finc^r  than  to  walk  on  the  track  of 
(me's  ancestors,  esi)ecially,"  he  takes  care  to  add,   "when  th(\y  have 
taken  the  right  path."'^     When  we  shall  have  shown  that  corruption 
had  not  invaded  these  cities   so  much  as  is  believed,  we  shall   per- 
haps  think    that    the    provincial    towns    were    then    in    a    condition 
analogous    to    that    of    Rome    in    the    best    period    of    the    Republic, 
with    laborious    habits    and    much    municipal    liberty,    which    indem- 
nified them  for  the  loss  of  political  liberty,  about  which,  moreover, 
they    did   not    disturb    themselves.      Doubtless,    in   these    cities,    by 
the    side    of    excellent    things  were  found   faults:    a   religion  which 
had    no    moral    intiuence,    and   a    creed   passing    into    superstitions 
sometimes  unwholesome,   or  satisfied  with  outward  observances;   for 
public  amusements,  festivals  too  often  obscene  or  sanguinary;  some- 
times were  lawless  manners  and  shameless  vice;   servility  in  regard 
of  many,  because   in  a  society   which  was  divided  into   clients  and 
patrons,    or,    as   Martial  says,    into   servants   and    kings,    too    many 
were  to  be  met  with  ready  to  beg  for  the  .sportida  and  too  many 
ready  to  throw  it  to  them.     What   grotesque  or  hateful  details   in 
Juvenal,  Tetronius,   :Martial,   and   Lucian,  respecting  the    client,   the 
parasite,   and  the  crafty  plotter  after  bequests;    the   baseness   of  the 
famishing  and  the  insolence  of  tlu^  parvenu,  the  last  cringing  before 
those    who    were    higher    in    the    scale  ;^    and   finally,   the    universal 
adoration  of  ^' His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  Gold,  sanctissima  divitiarum 
Majcstasy  lint  all  litis  is  seen  under  other  forms  and  other  names 
at  all  times,  even  among  people  the  most  free,  the  humble  subjects 
of  the  "Almighty  Ddlar,"  because  these  vices  or  dispositions  belong- 


'  Aur.  Victor  repeats  these  words.     Sallust  says  also  :  tantum  antiquitatit^  curaque,  winch 
must  Ije  translated  by  "  so  much  reverence  and  solicitude."     (Fronto,  Epist.  ad  M.  Ant.,  3.) 

'^  Epist.,  V.  S. 

'  We  see  by  Aram.  Marccllinus  (xxviii.  4)  and  Claudian  {in  llujin.,  \.  44l>;    in  Eutr.,\v. 
60:  and  Land.  SfiL,  ii.  152)  that  these  manners  lasted  to  t!ie  end  of  the  Empire. 
*  Ju\tnal,  .S'a/.,  i.  112. 
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to  huinuii  nature;  and  in  this  respect  successive  generations  differ 
only  in  the  amount  which  they  possess  of  them.  Besides,  we  do 
not  believe  that  civic  liberties  would  have  been  able  of  themselves 
to  save  the  State.  It  is  assuredly  a  good  foundation  on  whicli  to 
rest  the  social  edifice,  that  well  ordered  free  cities  and  the  wisdoiii 
of  civil  laws  contain  a  promise  of  prosperity.  But  if  the  political 
hiws  are  bad  they  will  ruin  tlie  civil. 

Thus,  when  the  free  city  of  the  first  centuries,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  civil  person,  and  in  rc^spect  of  its  interior  affairs  as  a 
sovereign  state,  which  had  renounced  only  the  right  of  wiehling  tlie 
sword  under  the  two-fold  form  of  war  and  punisliment  by  death, 
shall  become,  by  the  deadening  influence  of  the  Church  and  State, 
an  automatic  wheclwork  in  the  immense  machine  wliicli  caused  a 
void  in  the  l^jnpire,  the  sap  will  no  longer  rise  uj)  from  the  roots 
to  the  branches,  and  th(^  tree  will   wither  away  and  fall.' 

We  must  also  add  that  Christianity,  by  unceasingly  pointing 
to  the  heavenly  country  as  the  oidy  true  one,  will  cause  the 
earthly  one  to  be  despised  ;  that  in  changing  beliefs  it  will  change 
duties,  that  in  substituting  the  humility  of  the  faithful  for  the 
legitimate^  pride  of  the  citizen  it  will  draw  away  the  latttn-  fn»m 
seeking  municipal  honours;  that  it  will,  in  short,  hasten  the  fall 
of  the  city  by  the  disgust  with  which  it  will  fill  men's  minds  for 
institutions  grown  up  around  the  altars  which  it  seeks  to  over- 
throw.'- 


'  Already,  a  short  while  after  the  Antonines,  Pnpiniaii  .<aid  :  E.rujendi  trifHsfi  mnmis  inter 
ftordida  munera  non  hnbetur  et  idea  devurioyiibns  fjiior/ue  mandatur  (Dif/est,  1.  1,  17,  §  7),  that  is 
to  say,  tliat  there  was  then  no  incompatihility  between  tlie  municipal  functions  of  decurion  aiul 
that  of  collector  of  the  tribute  for  the  State,  liut  the  decurion  was  intei-dicte«l  from  farmiujr 
the  imposts  of  his  own  city  :  decurio  sure  civitatia  vectujalia  cverci-re  prohihotur  (Dif/.,  1.  2, (J,  §  'J). 

-  When  Tertullian  was  converted  to  Christianity  he  d.>clared  that  he  gave  up  public  utTairs 
(cf.  his  de  Pfdlio).  In  his  de  Idololatria  he  required  his  disciples  to  discontinue  coimection  with 
civil  society  ;  he  condemns  every  calling  which  in  any  degree  touched  on  idolatry,  art  winch 
lived  on  it,  and  literature  which  spoke  of  it.  He  absolutely  interdicts  Christians  from  perform- 
ing ;>M/>'//t'  f/M/iV.s permitting  only  primte  ones, i.e.,  helping  at  birthday  and  marriage  celebrations 
in  a  friendly  family,  etc.  In  his  de  Corona  milifis  he  prohibits  military  service.  Yet  a 
rescript  of  Severus  m  qui  judaicam  mperstifionem  ser/uiintur  ( Dif/est,  \.  2,3,  §  3)  authoriztvl 
Jews,  and  probably  Christians,  to  gain  honours  with  a  dispensation  from  obligations  contrary 
to  their  creeds.  But  the  Christians,  if  included  in  tiiis  quotation,  were  less  tolerant  than  the 
emperor,  and  generally  held  aloof.  The  author  of  the  Letter  to  Diof/netus  had  already  said 
(cap.  v.):  "The  Christians  live  in  their  native  land  like  .strangers."  When  the  Church  had 
become  mistress  of  the  Empire  she  wi.slud  to  attach  the  faithful  to  civic  duties;  but  it  wa.-* 
tm)  late.  St'e  in  the  Cotnjites  rendus  de  VAcad.  des  inscr.,  1872,  a  paper  by  M.  Le  iiiant  ou 
/e  detachetncnt  de  la  patrie. 
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But  before  reaching   this   point,  the  municipal  system  had  pro- 
duccHl    the    age    of    the    Antonines.       Formerly,    there    was    created, 
betw(^en    Italy    and    Rome,    a    current    of    young    rich    blood    which 
tended    unceasingly    to    renew    the    exhausted    blood    of    the    ruling 
class.       llie    same    exchange     took    place,    in    the    Early    Empire, 
between    Rome    and    the    provinces.      Out    of    thos(^    flourishing   free 
cities  came  forth  artists  and  poets  who  had   givc^n  birth  to  a  new 
age  in   literatures  and  art;    philosophers  who,    softening   the   rough- 
ness of  Stoicism,   had  exchanged  the  anxiety  to  spinik  well  for  that 
of    doing    well;    in    fact,    those    numerous    (jentcf^    whom    Vespasian 
had    demanded    of    them    for    reconstituting    th(^    Roman    aristocracy 
Then    the    senate    and    equestrian    order,     from    which    the     iMtipire 
rcM'ruited    its    administrators,    were    filled    with    men    Ixdonging    to 
families  who    hmg    since  \w\i\   municipal    honours,    well    cpialificHl    to 
transact  the  affairs  of  the   State  after  those  of  the  city,  and  whom 
the    Antonines,    tluMnscdves    provincials,    gathenul    around    them    to 
second  their  own  wisdom.     This  invasion  of   the   municipal    nobility 
into    the    ranks    of     high     Roman     society    produced    a     revolution 
whi('h    was    doubly    salutary.       Rublic    affairs    went    on    b(^tter,    and 
the  manner's  of  privat(^  life  resumed  tluTc  their  strictness.      Tacitus 
bears  witness  to  it,  and   Pliny  points  it  out. 

If  th(^  world  has  not  known  any  more  fortunate  period,  it  is 
certainly  owing  to  th(^  sup(^ri(»r  men  who  in  that  century  reigned 
as  sages,  but  it  is  also  owing  to  that  municipal  system  in  which 
everything  tendc^l  by  its  institutions,  ideas,  and  manners  to  makes 
skilful  magistrate's,  hai)py  cities,  and  populations  obedient  to  the  law. 
A  close  responsibility  then  united  the  fortunes  of  the  cities  to  that 
of  the  l^:mpire:  the  prosperity  of  the  former  made  the  strength  of 
the  latter,  because  the  vigc^rous  local  liberties  formed  men  whom 
]H>litical  liberty,  now  sui)pressed  at   Rome,  no  longen-  formed. 

'  Head  ..f  Pnlla:^  with  a  laurel  crown  and  the  leUors  VMAieo  ari/ento. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXIV. 


THE  PROVINCES. 


I.— Prospkrity  of  the  Provinces;    Prooress  in  the  AVest  and  on 

THE  RioHT  Bank  of  the  Danube. 


THE  storms  which  sccin  to  trouble  the  ocean  to  its. lowest  depths 
trouble  only  its  surface ;  a  few  yards  below  the  stormy  waves 
th(»  waters  are  calm  and  the  sands  unmoved.  So  also  in  the 
Em})ire  :  the  disturbances  at  Rome,  the  wars  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  or  th(^  Euphrates,  did  not  affect  the  peacefulness  of  the 
provinces  in  the  interior.  While  there  was  slaup^hter  in  the  capital, 
among  the  Dacians,  or  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  nations  at  peace  were 
developing  industry  and  commerce,  opening  roads  and  schools,  filling 
their  cities  with  monumc^nts  and  w(\alth.  The  conquered,  says 
^-Elius  Aristides,  congratulated  themselves  on  thc^ir  d(»feat,  and,  losing 
even  the  remembrance  of  ancient  independence,  amalgamated  their 
own  existence  with  that  of  the  Empire.  They  possessed  security 
and  well-being ;  they  freely  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and 
the  pathway  to  honours  was  open  to  all. 

Plutarch,  who  had  seen  so  many  revolutions  make  the  city  of 
the  CoDsars  run  with  blood,  does  not  the  less  on  that  account  call 
Rome  *^  a  sacred  and  bountiful  goddess,"  and  in  another  place, 
'*  the  steadfast  anchor  which  stops  and  holds  firmly  human  affairs 
in  the  midst  of  the  whirlwind  by  which  they  are  driven  along." 
TT(»  spoke  the  truth :  Rome  had  calmed  the  world  and  drawn  on 
herself  alom*  the  storms  which  were  still  breaking  forth.  Aristides 
was  a  pagan,  a  devotee  of  iEsculapius,  TertuUian,  a  rigid  Christian; 
they  both  speak  in  the  same  way.  The  orator  exclaims:  '^  Men 
have  doffcnl  their  armour  of  iron  to  put  on  festal  garments,  and 
your  provinces  are  covered  with  rich  cities,  jewels  of  your 
empire,    which    glitt<T   like    the    precious    necklace    on    a    rich    lady. 
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The  Ijiiid  is  but  one  immense  garden."^  The  sombre  imagination 
of  the  C^iristiau  brightens  at  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  Empire: 
"  The  workl  is  every  (hiy  better  known,  better  cultivated  and 
richer.  The  roads  are  open  to  commerce.  The  deserts  are  clianged 
into  fruitful  domains :  tillage  goes  on  where  once  forests  rose ; 
sowing,  where  once  were  seen  only  barren  rocks;  marshes  are 
draiiKMl,  and  the  Hocks  fear  no  longc^r  the  wild  beast.  Now  no 
longer  is  there  any  island  which  inspires  horror,  nor  rock^  which 
cause  fear;  everywhere  are  houses,  peoples,  cities,  every  wIktc 
life  I''-  Rhetoric  does  not  intlate  Appian's  words  as  those  of  Aris- 
ti(h's;  but  the  evidence  (►f  the  cold  sagacious  historian  is  the*  same, 
lie  says:  "For  two  hundred  years  has  the  impi^-ial  system  lasted; 
in  that  si)ace  of  time  the  city  has  been  adorncMl  in  a  marvellous 
manner,  the  i'evemu^s  of  the  Empire  have  increased,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  a  constant  peace  the  peoples  have  attained  tin*  height 
of  happiness."  ^ 

It  is  easy,  in  fact,  to  imagine  what  the  cessati(m  of  war  during 
two  centuries  must  produce  for  peoides  who  till  then  had  pass(ul 
a  lif(^  of  continual  fighting,  and  what  prosperity  peace  devel(»pe(l 
in  the  provinces  and  liberty  in  the  cities  [and  the  abolition  of 
nunu^rous  frontiers].  Here  we  see  what  the  tragcnlies  actcnl  in 
Home  tend  to  hide  and  what   it  is  needful  to  point  out. 

It  is  not  that  the  Komans  had  desired,  of  deliberate  purpose, 
to  become  the  benefactors  of  the  provincials.  It  did  not  pc^rtain 
to  them  as  to  sonu^  modern  nations  to  cormi^ct  with  the  idea  of 
compu'st  tliat  of  tlie  amelioration  of  the  con([uere(l  They  had  sub- 
dui^l  the  world  from  motives  of  pride  and  greed,  m  order  not 
to  have  any  equals,  and  to  gain  wealth  without  giving  them- 
selves the  troid)le  of  creating  it  :  so  the  province,  in  their  eyc^s, 
was  before  all  a  j^rwdium — a  farm  of  a  c(>rtain  n^turn — and  in  orcrnn- 
izing  it  they  were  only  pre-occu])ie(l  with  the  certainty  of  securing 
the  tiihute.  All  else,  municipal  liberty  and  the  security  of  peison. 
tlie  independence  of  some  or  the  subj(>cti(>n  (►f  otlu'rs,  mattered  little 
to  them.     This   had   been   also  the  [M'licy   of  the   Kepublican   senate; 


'  Aiistidos,   Panel/.   limn.,   in  the  year  145  ....  unnrfft  yvvaiKvc  rXuvaioi:   ofiftin;  [Or<it., 
xiv.  |).  '2'2\).     See  also  his  Pnne<j.  Ci/zic. 

^  Do  Animn,'-\(y      In  tlir  hook  ^^?'.  y^/jfe.x,  he  says  :   ....    limnnuff  dinturnitati  fnremni*. 
^  Prcef.,  (J.     Add  to  this  (j[Uotation-4he  famous  passage  in  l*lin\,  lli  t.  nai.,  iii.  (>. 


\ 


the   early   emperors   pursm^d  it  also.     Both   the   one   and   the   others 
found   their  advantage  in    this,    that   their   subjects   might  attend  to 
their  own  affairs  provided  they  paid  the  impost  with  exactness,  and 
that  g(*neral  ordcn*   which    guaranteed  its  return  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed.    Thence  proceeded,   at  least   in  early  days,   their  disdainful 
indiffcTcnce  for  local  privileges,   for  the  semi-independence   of  cities, 
tribes,  dynasties,  or  kings,   who  sometimes  nominated  themselves  as 
tlu*    procurators   of    the   Iloman    people  and   filled   that   office.     In  a 
word,   they   intended  to  govern  from  a  distance  and  in  this  way  to 
exercise    a    useful    empire,    nor    did    they    desire    to    be    embarrassed 
with    a    laborious     guardianship.       Tiberius,    by    his    vigilances    in 
restraining    his   proconsuls,    exhibited   clearly    this    unfeeUng  policy, 
yet    not    without    foresight,   which   he   thus  summed  up :    ''A    good 
shepherd    shears    his    sheep,    but    does    not    flay    them."       In    this 
respect  Claudius  and  the  Flavii  were  of  his  school.     The  Antoninea 
impressed  a  new   character  on  the  government.     They  looked  upon 
themselves   not    only    as    tlus    masters,    but    as    the    fathers    of    the 
Emi)ire.     They  softened  its  laws ;    they    founded  charitable    institu- 
tions, and  they  were  more  preoccupied  with  their  subjects'  happiness 
than    with    the*    interests    of    the    treasury.      Thus,    from   different 
motives,    the    princes    in    the    E^arly    Empire    exercised   a    beneficial 
infiuence    over    the    provinces,    and    this,    combined   with  tlus  hapi)y 
results   of  the   municii)al  system    which    we   have  described,   brought 
that    prosperity    the   proof  of    which    will    be    furnislud    by    a   rapid 
survey  of  the  Empire. 

Since  Augustus  the  territory  held  by  Eome  had  grown  :  under 
riiiudius,  by  the  addition  of  liritain ;  under  Trajan,  by  Dacia ; 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  a  i»art  of  Mes(»potamia,  an  uncertain  and 
precarious  possession,  the  theatre  of  continual  lighting.^  With  the 
(exception  of  r)ritain  and  the  ac(piisitions  of  the  two  Antonines, 
wliich  were  less  provinces  than  advanced  posts,  the  successors  of 
Augustus  had  not  passed  the  limits  which  nature  itself  had 
fixed  for  t]i(>  Empire,  viz.,  the.  Atlantic,  the  lihine,  the  Danube, 
the  Euphrates  towards  the  middle  of  its  course,  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile,   and  tlu'  de.serts  of  Africa. 

'  In  his  prefiicf  Ap]»ian,  who  wrote  under  Antoninus,  puts  the  frontier  of  the  Empire  at  the 
Fu])1irates,and  (iors  not  a.ssijrn  Great  Armenia  to  it/' which  does  not  pay  trihute,  })ut  receives  from 
it    its  kinj^s.'"     In  the  rei^^n  of  Hadrian  (see  above,  pp.  l.'i  and  10)  I  have  shown  what  countries 

bordering'-  on  tlie  Hhick  Sc;i  \ver«>  placd  under  the  administration  or  influence  of  the  licunans. 
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The  aucieiit  partition  made  between  the  emperor  and  the 
senate  still  existed,  but  new  provinces  liad  been  formed  either  by 
conquests  or  from  the  older  ones  and  from  allied  countries.  There 
were  twenty-six  under  Augustus;  under  Marcus  xVurelius  the  t(»tal 
was  forty-live,  six  of  which  remained  to  the  senate. 

Thus  the  number  of  provinces  had  been  nearly  doubled,  with- 
out tlie  territory  having  much  increased.  The  fact  is,  the  empi^rors 
had  already  practised  the  system  ordinarily  attributed  only  to 
Diocletian,  of  dividing  the  governments  in  order  to  diminish  the 
]^ower   of   the    governors   and   promote    the   inlluence   of   the    VAuiniv, 

on  its  subjects. 

Bntain,    Gaul,    a,ol   ^>////.— Britain    formed    but    one    province, 
so  well  protected  by   Hadrian  and  Antoninus's  double  line  of  defences 
tliat   the  ricts  and  the  Scots  had  but    rarely   disturbed  tlu;   work   of 
civilization    which    was    being    carried    on.'       The    toga    liad    every- 
where  takiMi  the  place  of  the  barbarian  sagum  ;    temples,   porticoes, 
and  beautiful    villas  arose   in   places   where   straw   huts   and    l)ruidi(i 
altars    had    lately    stood;     and    these     Britons,    tlu^    greater     part     of 
whom    in     the    time     of     Augustus    knew    neither    how    to    till     the 
ground  nor   to   utilize  the    milk   of  their  herds,   were  now   exp(»rting 
corn  to  Cxaul.     The  schools  increased  with  the?  cities,  and  the  Celtic 
language    was    less    used    as    the    old    manners    (^hanged    \wUm^    the 
new   language.-      The   British  nobles   spoke    Latin;    the    desceudantii 
of   Cassivellaunus   and   Taractacus  came  before  tlie  proconsul's  tribu- 
nal   to    practise    all    the    rules    of    (luintilian    and    rival    in    ehMpunt 
verbosity  the   barristers   of  Bordeaux  and  Autun.     *^  Already,"  says 
Juvenal    [with    ccuuic    exaggeration],     ^' Thule    talks    of     hiring    a 
rht^torician,"   and   Martial  was   able    to    boast    that   his  verses,    made 
for  the   fashionable   of   Rome,   were  re4id  even    in  that    island    which 
was  the  boundary  of  the  habitable  world.^ 

'  Strabo,  iv.  p.  -JlA).     lirituin,  till  Severus's  time,  formed  but   ouo  province  govern.cl  by  «i 
cou.sular  (Tac.,  Ayr.,   l:i),  who  had   under  him  a  procurator, />/-«o.  Awj.  prov.   lirit.  (Orelli, 

No.  2->>).  ,  .  - 

'  [The  lumierous  and  sph'ndid  Roman  remains  found  at  York  show  how  luxurious  an<l 

retintHi  was  this  -reat  mihtary  post  in  the  far  north  of  England.     The  mu.<^eum  at  York  in  this 

respect  is  truly  astonishing. — Ed.  j 

•  s  Oallia  cntiJiiduint  Horuit  fnmndti  liritnyinos, 

De  conducfTido  ItKjuitur  jam  rheture  Thulc. 

(.Juvenal,  Snt.,x\.  111-112.) 
Cf.   Martial,  Eimjr.,  x\.    ill.      Y^et  in  tlie  time  of  Constantine   a   (lallic  orator  .said:  .  .  .  . 
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SoniC  p..tri..ts  i,ul.-o.l  Im.l  sougl.t  lil.orty  au.l  sooi.o  tor  tlu.., 
res,.utnK.ut  in  U...  liiglilamls  ..f  tho  I'icts,  fron.  wh..uco  they  will 
.Wscend  to  ,nukc  this  servile  civiUzutiou  rotn-at  But  the  .na.s 
,f  the  natiou,  except  the  brave  tribe  of  the  Bngan  es,  joy  ully 
entered  upon  this  new  Ufe,  and  aHowed  the  be«t  oi  tlunr  ehddren 
to  .'o  and  serve  afar  off  in  the  Roman  armies.  Ihns  Br.tons  kept 
garrison  in  I'annonia,  while  (iern.ans  ••an.e  to  Britani.  ,i,.st  as 
JJatavi  were  sent  into  lllyricnn.  and  Spaniards  to  the  lUnne. 

Ganl    had    u>ore    quickly    adopted    Koman    civilization    and    had 
,nade  n.ore  advance  m   it.      She  had  received   its  rays  fron.   closc-r 
,an.'e    especially   that    zone    of    onr   territory  which    the   Itahan  sea 
washe's     and    the     same    sun    warms.       The    iu.perial    ,<.vornnu.n 
of    which    Gaul,    from    its    g.-gniphical    position,    f..rnu..l    the    most 
,nportant    province,   ha.l    studied    to    gain    the    heart   of    its    u.  labi- 
,,uts      In   the    Narbonaise    were    seven    .•olonies,    twenty-nine    I. dm 
c'lties,  two  allied  peoples;    in  the   "long-haired"   provinces,  t...     ree 
peoples,    eight    colonies,    four    federated    .ities,    a   innuber    of    Latin 
,i'.     and    a    multitude    of   men    who    had    each    received    -he  ,; . 
•    «W     Lyons  had   engraved   on  brou...  that   it   might  always  be 
"r     the    eyes    of    Gaul,   the  speech  n.   which    Claudu.s  expressed 
;;;,..,    p!,,icy   which   had   inade  Rome.  f,,..,une    ,u      the 

^^.1K..    -nul    Ot ho     iroiii    interested    motives, 
ness  of    t1i(^   provinces.       IiuUki    and    wiiio,  „     ,       ..       • 

"an  and  lladriau.   from   understamln.g   the  wants  o    t..  Lmpire 
,     .,.,„,   similarly,   and   (..ul.   fortunate  u,    the   lot   will.  ,    war     a 
,,,.,„„„,„    ,,     „.,„,   ,,,..ived    to   change  it.     We   have  seen    the   pait  it 
1,:,    u.'the    revolutions    of    tl.e    Empire.     From    its   1-ast    arose 
t;      V   .>f  ais.ust   and   ivvolt  against  N.-ro,  it  was  t   ere  tha     Galba 
^1     VU.llius    had     b..en     proclaimed,    and     there     also     (  ivil.s    and 
;,„,„.    had  waved,  before   the   astonished    eyes   of   the    transa  ,,in.. 
,,„,„„,    ,hc    standard    of   the    tiallic    Kiupire  :    a   p.vma ture  at.emp 
;  ,.,a   Uself  had   deserted  its  own  flag  ami   its  provincial  Gesar.      it 
,,aa   something  els..  t„  ,h,   besides   f..nnding   royal   h.-ns...     Its  mor 
aobl..   ,.lnM,v„   asp,r...l    t„   the  senatorial  lati..lav..-      As  r..,  r.ls  t 
^,,,p,,  Ul   ,.n   by    the   g.^ieial    m..-,.m..n.    towards    w.nls     f  pe. 
It  ex.'rted  ni  th..  securing  .>f   its  welfaiv  th..  activity   whi.  h  it    had 

I-       ;   /      ^/,.«.   iPnn    Vrforrs   \\    1.      Cf.  Dieftellbuch, 
,„„„    /„,,„  U..m„„U  i,,r"c'raf,on  .M  „..h,.  Mnratum  (/«",  I-'-'  ■• 

''"';  ■Cr^««.,  .xi.  -SS.     K.,v  Cl,n.,.i.,sV  dLscourse  see  //-W  '/  ''■:«•'■■  -■.  'v-  !'■  ^1«- 
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liitherto  spent  oii  intestine  wars.  *' From  being  lighters,''  said 
Strabo'  already,  "they  have  become  workers.''  The  Druidic  forests 
tell  under  the  axe  of  clearers  or  were  penetrated  by  roads  which 
carried  liglit  and  lifr  into  the  very  darkest  depths.  Everywhere 
was  commerce  houourcid,  and  Lyons  was  already  assigning  tlie  same 
rank  to  its  wine  merchants  as  to  its  knights  and  Augustal  sevirs." 
Its  powerful  corporation  of  the  boatmen  of  the  Saone  and  Ulione  {utrt- 
cularii)  had  agents  everywhere  for  the  navigation  of  the  Gallic  rivers. 
In  the  amphitlu^atre  of  Nismes  forty  places  were  reserved  for  them. 
Of  old  the  most  liourishing  cities  were  met  with  at  the 
points  where  Gaul  and  Italy  came  into  contact,  and  this  corner  of 
our  territory  has  still  mon'  Roman  remains  than  any  other  of  tln^ 
ancient  provinces  of  the  Empire.  At  Narbonne  not  a  single  Roman 
monument  is  standing,  but  one  cannot  take  down  a  wall  or  strike 
a  i)ickaxe  into  the  soil  without  finding  there  fragments  of  friezes, 
bas-reliefs,  and  tombs,  which  attest  its  ancient  grandeur.  By  the 
classic  beauty  of  its  daughters,  Aries  was  a  Greek  city;  by  the 
splendour  of  its  monuments,  a  Roman  one.  The  culture  and  opu- 
lence^ formerly  concentrated  in  this  "Italia  Transalpina"  had  passt^d 
trom  the  frontier  to  the  interior,  and  this  change  of  social  activity 
indicated  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  Toulouse  outran 
Narbo.  Nismes,'^  adorned  by  the  Antonines  or  by  itself  with  monu- 
ments which  still  connnand  admiration,  eclipsed  the  old  rhociean 
city,  which,  losing  its  strict  manners,  caused  the  proverb  to  arise 
which  was  repeated  to  the  effeminate :  "  You  are  making  sail  for 
Marseilles."  '  Then,  as  at  present,  commerce  amassed  money  in  that 
city,  and  this  wealth  was  spent  on  tieeting  pleasures,  instead  of 
devoting  it,  as  at  Nismes,  to  lasting  works  of  art.  Thanks  to  its 
thermal  waters,  Aix  was  the  meeting  place  of  the*  rich  Massaliotes 
and  one  of  the  pleasure  resorts  of  the  province.  Lyons,  the  ancient 
metropolis,  saw  two  rivals  growing  up  in  the  city  of  the  Remi  and 

>  iv.  1,  2  and  14.      ' 

-'  Oielli,  No.  4,020. 

'  From  Strubo's  time  (iv.  190)  Nismea  had  more  inhabitants  than  Narbonne.  It  was  in 
honour  of  the  grandsons  of  Auf^ustus,  Lucius  and  Cains  Cauaar,  the  latter  of  whom  was  patron 
of  Nismos,  that  the  temple  called  the  Maixon  carree  was  erected  (see  abcjve,  p.  35^).  'Die 
e<iitice  is  41)  Koman  feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  summit  of  the  pediment— a  numlMT 
regarde<l  as  doubly  fortiuiate,  since  it  was  the  s<iuare  of  7.  (  Kor.  rpiyr.  dti  mii/i  de  la  France, 
No.  'JS7.)     Tacitus  calls  this  city  onuitUsima  colonia  raU'nti>'f>im(tqut  {Ann.,  ii.  24). 

■*  Atheuitus,  xii.  5. 


that  of  the  Treviri,  from  whence  the  governors  of  Belgica  and 
Lower  Germany  watched  the  barbarians,  as  from  Lyons  they  had 
for  a  hu<i   while   watched   Gaul  wIk^ii  the  latter  was  still  a  source  of 


A  Mosaic  of  Lillebonne. 


distrust.  Vienne,  the  place  of  exile  for  dethroned  kings  or  guilty 
governors;  Autun,  with  its  schools;  Arras,  with  its  mannfactures 
of  red  cloth  whicli  rivalled  the  Eastern  purple;  Langres  and  Saintes, 
with  thcnr  industry  of  caracalloe,^  which  they  exported  to  the  whole 


'  Capes  of  thick  napped  coarse  clotli.  In  the  tliird  century  the  greater  part  of  the  Gallic 
cities  took  again  the  name  of  their  people.  Thus  Andomatunum  became  Linffones,  Augustoritum 
was  called  Lemo vices,  etc. 
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of  Italy  ;  liordcaux,  tlic  principal  i)ort  tor  Si)aiii  and  the  lie  <los 
Bretons,  Juliobona  ( liillcbonnc,  near  the  month  of  the  Seine),  where 
so  many  Koman  iiMiiains  have  been  fonnd,  etc.,  exhibit  life  (extend- 
ing in  every  direct iim,   to   centre   and   cirenmference,    on    the    Khine, 


Silver   \nse  fouiul   at    lU'rnav.      {('/ihi'm'f  <h-    Fratire.) 

tlie  Atlantic,  and  the  (■hnnnel,  as  well  as  the  coasts  of  tlu^  Medi- 
terrani^an.  Althon«j:h  the  senate^  had  established  in  \\\v  lonic-hain^d 
provinces  only  n  very  small  number  of  colonies,  Koman  lifc^  had 
chanj^ed  the  lanp:ua,c:e,  ridigion,  and  customs,  and  had  sj)read  abroad 
luxury  with  wealth.  Sumptuous  villas  arose  in  places  but  lately 
quit(^   wild,    d(^corat(*d   with   rare   marbles   and  mosai(;s,   of  which   we 


find  traces,  and  with  objects  pr(H-ious  from  their  material  and  work- 
manship, like  th(^  fine  collecticm  of  vases  fnmi  Bernay  which  a 
fortunate  discovery  has  restored  to  us.' 

The  Gallic  divinitic^s  wen^  then  those  of  Home,  and  the  peoph^s 
erected    magnificent    tc^mples    to     them,     like    that    of    which     the 
imposing  remains   have  just  bec^n   discovered  on    the    summit   of   the 
ruy-d(-T)onu\       As    for    the    Druidic    worship,    it    had    assununl   th(^ 
last     form    taken    by    ndigions    before    dying    out:     it    was    pagan, 
paganus.      It    was    no    longer    mc^t    with     (^xcept    in     out-of-the-way 
districts    where    the    last    priests    of    TcMitates    concealed    themscdvc^s. 
Such  will  be  the   case  with  the   Roman    official    ndigion    after  (^>n- 
stantine,    when    Jupiter,    in    his    turn,    driven    out    from    the    gihh^d 
roofs,    will    preserve    only    the    rustic    altar    adornc^d   by   peasants    in 
the    dc^pths    of   the    woods.       To    the    honour    of    Romc^    the    earli(u- 
conversion    took    place    without    violence.      The    skilful    policy    of 
Augustus     and    Tiberius     had     th(Tefore     succeeded:     these    Gallic 
divTnities  associated  in  the  same  temples  with  the  worship  of  Home 
and  the  Ctesars  had  becomes  zealous  servants  of  the  Empire. 

This    attraction    proceeding    from    a    supc^rior    civilization     was 
equally   exercised   on   the   Celtic   language,    which    could    not    defend 
itself  better  than  the  Druidic  religion  had  don(^     It  also  abandomnl 
th(^  cities  and  towns  where   the   affairs  of   government,   justices   and 
comnuTce,    were    transacted    in    Latin,    and    the    descendants    of    the 
Gallic    bards,   tlu^    diligcmt    readcn-s    of   Catullus,    Ovid,   and   Martial, 
tried    to    imitate    the    poets    and    orators    of    th(^    sovereign    pt^ople. 
Alreadv  had  Home  inscribiul  amongst  its  great  literary  names  those 
of  the 'grammarian  and  poet   Valerius   Cato-"the  Latin   Siren,"   of 
Antonius  Gniphon,  who   had  taught    in   Ca3sar's  house  and  counted 
Cicero   among   his  hc^arers ;    of  Yarro   Atacinus,   a  didactic  poet ;  of 
.  Cornelius  Gallus,    the    friend   of    Virgil ;    of   Trogus    Pompeius,    thc^ 
first   Latin    author  of   a   Universal  History ;    of    T)(miitius    Afer,  the 
master  of  Quintilian  and  the  most  eloquent   orator   whom  the  latter 

•  Tl.e  Iknmy  TnMisuns  found  by  a  labourer  in  IKiO  under  bih  pl.)Ugb,  is  made  up  of 
sixty-nin.  silver  articles  wbiob  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Mercury,  and  seem  to  bave  been  buried 
towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  tbird  century.  Tbe  inscriptions  on  tbe  articles  are  as  late  as  tbat,  and  ^o 
back  to  tbe  time  of  Augustus.  M.  CbabouiUet  bas  given  in  bis  Cataloiiue  a  description  of  all 
tbese  objects.  See  als(,  al)Ove,  vol.  iii.  p.  -W^-  [Cf.  alno  witb  tbe  mosaic  given  on  p.  425  tbe 
lbK,r  from  tbe  Isle  of  Wiglit,  given  on  pp.  4rt()  and  4H7,  and  discovered  since  tins  booh  was  hrst 
publi.sbed.  Similar  mosaic  floors  bave  been  found  near  York,  and  are  preserve<l  in  tbe  splendid 
lloiuan  museum  of  tbat  town.     7v/.] 
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liad  heard,  but  who  dishououred  his  gcmius  by  his  biisciK^ss.  Petro- 
nius  also  soiled  the  Latin  muse  by  his  Satyricon,  an  immoral 
picture  of  a  society  whose  vices  only  he  points  out.  But  Marcus 
Afer  has  had  the  honour  of  being  taken  for  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  which  bears  the  name  of  Tacitus.  Later  still,  under 
Hadrian,  shone  the  sophist  Favorinus,  who  excited  wonder  by  three 
things:  first,  that  being  a  Gaul,  he  spoke  Greek;  secondly,  that  he 
was  alive,  b(4ng  on  bad  terms  with  the  emperor;  I  pass  over  the 
third.  Favorinus  was  of  Aries,  Petronius  of  Marseilles,  Gallus  of 
Frejus,  Trogus  Pompeius  of  the  Voconces  country,  Varro  from  the 
banks  of  the  Aude — all,  as  one  sees,  from  the  province  of  Narbo. 

Gallia  Comata  had  also  poets  and  orators  ;  but  the  provincial 
muses,  like  the  indigenous  divinities,  remained  unknown  outside  tlie 
walls  of  the  city,  and  the  competitions  at  Lyons  were  more 
celebrated  for  the  oddity  of  their  rules  than  the  renown  of  the 
crowned  victors.  Southern  Gaul,  which  gave  Home  so  many  men 
of  letters,  also  furnish(^d  it  with  generals  and  consuls :  from  Yienne, 
Valerius  Asiaticus,  who  twice  held  the  fasces;  from  Toulouse, 
Vindex,  Agricola  from  Frejus,  etc. 

This  work  of  arms  and  brains  to  wliich  Gaul  had  devoted  itself 
with  so  much  ardour  had  been  favoured  by  peace,  which  since 
Civilis  reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Barbarism,  as  if  tired 
of  having  for  two  centuries  expended  useless  efforts  in  that 
direction,  had  returned  towards  the  Danube.  Then  there  was  for 
Gaul,  between  the  league  of  the  Cherusci  and  that  of  the  Franks, 
between  Hermann  and  the  first  Merovei,  nearly  two  centuries  of 
respite.     We  have  just  seen  how  Gaul  profited  by  it ! 

Spain,  still  better  sheltered  from  the  barbarians,  had  travelled 
more  quickly  along  the  ways  in  which  Augustus  had  set  it.  To 
snatch  it  from  barbarism,  the  Eomans  had  early  multiplied  its 
cities.  Pliny  reckons  up  400  important  cities,  without  speak- 
ing of  293  which  were  subordinate  to  them  :  this  was  five  or 
six  times  as  many  as  in  Gaul.  Here  therefore  is  found  one  of 
the  most  lasting  contrasts  between  the  two  countries.  The  muni- 
cipal system,  in  fact,  took  such  complete  possession  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  that  fifteen  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  uproot  it. 
At  this  very  hour,  thanks  to  these  old  institutions  so  perfectly  in 
accordance    with   the  geograplrical    character   of    the  peninsula,  there 


Historv  ot  Uoiiif. 


Scr.LiEn  nyx*. 


imp.  Fraillery. 


Dawbourcez,  cbromolith. 
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are  indeed  in  Spain  cities  and  provinces,  but  liuw  laborious  is  the 
formation  of  a  Spanish  people  ! 

15i*si(l(^s,    the    system    of    Augustus    had    the    results    that    he 
expected    from    it.       Each    of   its    numtnous    cities    was    a    focus    of 
riches    and    of    light;    from  the  time    of   Strabo   Bsetica  and  a   part 
of  Tarragona    were    already    quite    Latin.       On  the   fall   of    ("jDsar's 
house  two   of   its   governors    successively    attained    the    Empire,    and 
Vespasian    considered    it    Roman   laiough    to    give   it    th(^   jm    La  til 
We    notice    under    this    prince    the    establishment    at    Merida    of    a 
numerous    body    of    Jews,    the    stock    whence    they    soon    rapidly 
increased  in  the  peninsula.      Domitian   continued  towards  Spain  th(^ 
favour  of  his  house.     He  encouraged  the  extension  of  public  works 
and    allowed    the    younger    miny    to   pass    con- 
demnation on  a  governor  of  lia;tica,  yet  drcuided 
at   Rome  as  an  official  infornuT.     Under  Trajan 
there    was    a    similar    example    of    justice:     the 
propiu-ty    of    the    faithless    governor    served    to 
ind(;mnify  the  victims.       lladrian,    who   lovingly 
visited    his    native   land,    extended    over   it    his 
active    surveillance,   and   bore  with  patience    the 
refusal  of    a    general   assembly   to   furnish  levies   which   he  askc^l  to 
iveruit    the    legions    of    th(^    frontiers.     That    fact    is    serious,    for    it 
prov(^s    the    repugnance    which    the     most    warlike    populaticms    had 
even  then  for  military  service. 

The  principal  Spanish  cities  were  always:  Italica,  the  birth- 
pbKr  of  two  emperors;  Cordova,  the  Iberian  Athens;  the  coast 
<.iti(^s  which  trafficked  with  Italy  and  Africa:  Tarragona,  where 
the  deputies  of  Ilisinuiia  (Hterior  assembled,-  and  when^  the  best 
of  Trajan's  generals  was  born,  viz.,  Licinius  Sura ;  Gades,  famous 
'for  its  500  kni-bts,  but  also  for  the  lascivious  dances  of  its 
mailohte  Its  fleets  traded  in  Senegal,  perhaps  further  still,  and  it 
irreven^ntlv  laid  elaiin  to  i)reserve  in  its  temple  of  Hercules  the 
bones  of  the  god,  as  Crete  showed  the  tomb  of  Jupiter. 

■  C  V  T  T  (.colonia  VMrir  toqnta  Tarrac).     An  aliar  M.in,ount.ed  by  a  palm,     liroiize. 
.See  anotl,«r  cm,,  vol.  ii.  p.  IW.)     Th..  ....RravinK  on  p.  VM  r..pn.senU  an  aqueduct,  conveynp; 

I;,TaU..na,on;.louble  rowof  arca,l,.  abov.  .  vall...v,  wa,.r  o  mnnod  .scvon  eagu.s  away. 
T«..ntv-I>v,.  upper  arcl..s,,.b.v..n  lower.     (Delahurde,  Voyage  rnI-.,.a;ine.y.\.U) 

"Mela.iii  2;  Juvenal,  Sat.,  xi.  l.i->;  .MarUal,  K,nyr.,  v.  1^  :  .Marl.ul  boa.„s  of  (  «nn,., 
the  gay  poet  of  Cadiz  (i.  <«) ;  he  is  unknown  to  u». 


('oil!  of  'rari-a^ona.' 


v.] 
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Wc  know  that  Trajan  and  Hadrian  won^  from  TfaJicn ;  Spain 
had  therefore  the  honour  of  furnishin<:;  the  first  two  provincial 
cinjxrors.  That  moans  that  it  was  no  h)n<j:;(M-  a  nion^  provinc(^,  a 
f(a'cign  hind.  Before  giving  as  occupants  of  the  pahicc  of  tlic 
(losars  |)rinc(*s  whose  family  were  natives  of  tlie  hanks  of  th(* 
Inetis,  it  had  sent  to  Home  quite  a  coh)ny  of  poets  and  rlietoricians; 
it  had  conquered   the   (Vernal   city    by    literature    before    concpn^ring 

it  by  the  glorious  services  of  its  childn^n.  The 
two  Senecas,  Lucan,  Pompouius  Mela,  Columella, 
(iuintilian,  Martial,  Silius  Italicus,  Ilyginus,  per- 
hai)s  Florus,  were  8i)aniards.  One  recalls  the 
contempt  of  Cicero  for  those  poets  of  Cordova 
who  dared  to  make  the  Latin  muses  speak ; 
what  would  the  great  orator  have  said  had  he 
seen  these  provincials  now  opening  schools  and 
holding  the  sceptre  of  the  new  eloqueuce  ?  The  Seuecas  ruled  at 
Iiom(» ;    the  List  of    th(^  great   Roman  poets    was   their  nephew,   and 

it  was  a  Calagurritan  who  became  the  law-givcM* 
of  Latin  literature  !  In  another  place  we  will  show 
the  value  of  this  importation  from  the  i)rovinces ; 
here  we  simply  desire  to  draw  this  conclusion, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  the  education 
of  Spain  was  completed  and  Rome  has  nothing 
Com  of  Caiacrums.''  jnoro  to  tcach  her,  for  Rome  has  given  to  her  all 
she  knew  and  possessed :  social  life  and  the  taste  for  literature, 
with  a  huge  imi)ulse  for  works  and  administration,  as  well  as 
sanguinary  amusements,  the  games  of  the  circus,  to  which  Spain 
addcnl  bull  fights. 

The  three  countries  which  w^e  have  just  passed  in  review  will 
one  day  form  one  of  the  four  prefectures  of  the  Empire,  to  which 
Gaul  will  give  its  name,  for  henceforth  it  will  include  the  two 
provinces  which  touch  it  in  its  sphere  of  political  activity,  and 
this  preponderance  will  continue  increasing  in  proportion  as  the 
frontier  that  it  guards  becomes  more  exposed  to  attack. 

Illyricum. — The  mountainous  countries   which   extend  from   the 

'  MVN.  ITALK^  IVLIA  AVGVSTA.     Livia  s»'at.'<l,  hoMin^r  n  scoptre  and  s4imo  ]iea<ls  of 
corn.     lirouz«>.     (S«'»«  other  coins  of  Italica,  vol.  ii.  pp.  loO  and  7<>0.) 
-  MVN.  CAL.  II  VIK.     Anp-n.stns  han'hoaded.     Hronze. 
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Alps  to  the  Danube  were  (li\  iiled  into  five  provinces :  llluetia  as  far 
as  the  Inn;  Noricuni  up  to  the  Kahk'ubcrg  [Cefius  )uoui<)\^  Tannonia 
as  far  as  the  Save  ;  lUyria  and  Dahuatia  from  the  Arsia  to  the 
Lissus ;  Moesia  from  the  Drina  to  the  Black  Sea.  We  wouhl 
willingly  leave  to  this  vast  n^gion  the  general  name  of  Illyricum 
which  Appian  gives  it;^  for  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  character 
and  civilization  of  the  inhabitants,  offer,  in  spite  of  numerous  differ- 
ences, general  features  of  resemblance.  Just  as  Koman  life  was 
richly  and  fruitfully  developed  in  the  group  of  western  provinces, 
so,  in  this  slope  of  the  Alps  and  Ilajmus  which  descended  to  the 
Danube,  towards  Germanic  and  Slavish  barbarism,  manners  were 
still  coarse  and  violent.  There  were  few  cities,  colonies,  and  privileged 
cities,  but  camps,  fortresses,  and,  in  the  indigenous  tribes,  the  daily 
use  of  arms  made  ni^cessary  by  the  neighbouihood  of  tlu^  enemy.^ 

Yet  the  c(m(pu^st  of  Dacia  and  the  transference  into  that  pro- 
vince of  a  numerous  Eoman  [)opulation  had  just  opened  up  an  era 
of  prosp(4'ity  for  those  regions.  The  tine  river  which  ln'uceforth 
tlowcd  between  two  banks  belonging  to  Kome  became  covered  witli 
tlnurisliinu:  cities,  and  Tllvricum  will  become  one  of  the  vital  parts 
of  the  Kmpire,  because  its  inhabitants  preserved  their  warlike  man- 
ners in  the  midst  of  the  works  of  peace.  Thence,  in  fact,  will 
arise  the  only  great  princes,  exce})t  Tlieodosius,  who  will  for  a 
while  clieek  the  decadence  of  Home,  and  lln;  most  illustrious  of  the 
emperors  of  the  Later  Enii)ire,   Justinian.* 

Uliietia  at  that  time  included  all  tlie  C(mntry  of  the  A'iiidelici. 
Tn  order  to  direct  towards  the  Danube  the  attention  and  the  forces 
ot  these  valiant  tribes,  too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  towai-ds 
Tapper   Italy,   whicli  they  had  ravaged  a   hmg  time,  the  iirst  emperor 


'  Rbfftitt,  from  the  western  end  of  Lake  Constance  to  the  confiut-nce  of  the  Inn  with  the 
Diinuhe,  and  Noricum  from  Passaii  to  Klosterneiibiirfr  neiir  Vienna,  hud  been  for  a  lon^^  time 
governed  by  procnrators,  and  seem  only  in  the  time  of  Marcns  Anrehus  to  have  adopted  the 
orpani/ation  of  provinces  administered  by  imperial  legates.     (Cf.  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  588  and 

707.) 

^  Yioivy  ci  TTavTUi;  'iWupi^a  t'lyovvrai  t Ilti/r.,  (J).  Tacitus  never  gives  this  name  to  Rha?tia 
nor  Noricuni,  but  U)  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  and  Moesia.     (Cf.  JlCsf.,  i.  7t),  and  ii.  80-G,  and  Suet., 

776.,  1().) 

'  lifftorumjuventw  xufta  armi/t  et  ynore  Romamc  mUiticp.  erercita  (Tac,  Hut.,  i.  ()8). 

'  Decius  was  from  Budalia  near  Sirmium,  Claudius  II.  from  Illyria,  Aurehan  from  Pan- 
iionia,  Prohus  from  Sirmium,  Maximiaii  from  Sardica,  DiocU-tian  from  SaLma,  Constantine  from 
Naissus.  Justinian  from  Taun-.^ium  noar  tli.  Ilainu.s.  "'  Q«/.s'  dnhitat;'  says  Mamertinus  ( /V/w^'//. 
(Ill  Miirim.y  2),  "  quin  ....   Italia  sit  gentium  doniina  yloriff  votuxtate,  sed  Pannofiia  n'rfutc:' 
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had    given    thciii    as    their    principal    city    Atn/usfa     Vinddicorum    nn 

the  Lech  (Angsbnrg).' 

In    Norivum  and  Tannonia  tho  hidi.t^enuus  race   had  bei'n  ahnust 
entirely  extermhiated  by  the   Cuiibri,    Dacians,    and    Uoinans.     How- 
ever,   the    desert    of   the    Boii,    which   occupied   a   part   ot    tlie.se    tNV(» 
provinces;-'    began    to    be    repeopled,    and     Clandius    had    sent     tluM^e 
the    colony    of    Bavaria   (Stein  am   Anger),    where,    as  at    Lyons,   an 
altar  to    Au-ustus  was  erected,   snrrounded   by   statues    which    r(i)re. 
sc^nted    the    otlu>r    cities    of     the     province.'^       A     city,     Sairahaufia 
((Ed(Md)urg),     which    bon^     the    surname     of    Julia     or      rixria,     in 
remembrancH'    of    some    impt^ial    favour,    served    as    a    halting-place 
betwecui    Sacaria    (Stein    am    Anger)    and    tin.    strongly -armed    idacn^ 
of    the    Komans    on    the    DanubiN     Cnniunhim    (retrouel).       A    little 
high(4'    up    tlie    river,    at    Laiuianim   (Lorch;,    a    strong   garrison    and 
a  "riotilla    deh^nded    the    entrance    to  Noricum,   and   lower   down    the 
river,     Viudohona    (Vienna)    had    already     been    founde.l.     perria]>s    by 
Vespasian.      Noreia  (Xeumark),    the  ancient   capital   of  ♦he  laurisci, 
had  i^ndiMl  by  being  destroyed;    but   it    was  fortunnt.>lv   n^pliMMMJ    by 
four  colonies   which  the  llomans,   with  their  usual  skill,   had  settled 
in    front    of    the    eJulian    Alps,    the    most     vulnerable    i)arl    of    the 
frontica-s  of  Cisalpma.     The  first,    Virunum   (^fanasaal,   to    the  mn'th 
of  Ivlag(Mifurt),    arose  at   thr    pniul    wliciv   the    routes  from    Xoricum 
ami  rannonia  met;    the  three   others'  in  the   elevated    valleys  of  the 
Save    and    Drave,   so  as   to   protect   that   rich   corner   ot    Italy    where 
(.very    year    population    and    wealth    k(>pt    accumulating,    and     where 
Tola    will    so(m    reach    HOJKM)     inhabitants     ami     A.piileia     10(),()n(), 
where    also    Ladua    already    sees   500    of   its   citizens    decorated    with 

the  knights'   gold  ring." 

These  precautions  had  not  appeared  sutfieieiit.  In  order  the 
better  to  guard  the  two  grand  routes  which  the  Save  and  Drave 
open  up  through  Pannoida,  from  the  country  of  the  Daci  t..  the 
Tulian  Alps,  the  Romans  there  dnubled  their  military  posts. 
AqninctUH   (Alt-Ofen),    on    the    Danube,   and    Miir>^<f    (Eszeg),    on    tlu^ 

'  Tiicitii^  culls  it  xplcit'lidUsimu  litetia  inovincici'  colonia. 
■  Dexei'ta  livionnn  (IMiny,  Ifi.^t.  fifff.,  iv.  12). 
'  (\  I.  L.,  vol.  iii.  p.  'y2o. 

'  Solocii,  (\'l«'iiK  iiiid  Imiioiui  (S.'cIvmii.  ('illy.  iiii«l  i.ayl)ach ). 
Stialx),  \\\.  mi     No  city  of   It.ilv  ana  thr   Latin  provinci-s,  Kona'  an.l  (Ja<le8  excpu  .1, 
had  a  like  nuiiilR'i-  of  kniglits. 


-    I 


T)rave,  wvrc  colonized,  tla*  latter  by  Hadrian.  The  fortifications 
of  Tiiurunuiu  (Senilin),  at  the  conlluence  of  the  Save,  made  this 
place  the  advanced  post  and  ramparts  of  the  great  city  Sinifiinji 
(Mitrovic),  situated  some  leagues  in  the  rear.  Sirniiiint^  much 
nearer  to  the  barbarians,  now  eclipsed  iSiscia  (Sziszek),  an  old 
colony  and  armed  place  of  Tiberius.  A  military  road,  which  at  tin* 
heights  of  IScrciliuiu  (Gradi^ka)  separated  into  two  to  send  a  branch 
to  the  Adriatic,  kept  close  to  tlu^  Savi*,  and  connected  one  with 
the  other  thi^  fortresses  established  on  its  banks.  We  see  that  tin; 
Komans  had  profited  by  tin  lessons  given  by  the  revolts  of 
tiie  Pannonians  under  Augustus  and  by  the  alarm  causcnl  by 
the  Daciaus  under   Domitian. 

riiny,  who  is  so  une([ual  in  his  descri})ti(ms,  is  less  brief  than 
customary  respecting  lUyria  and  Dalmatia.  lie  says  this  province 
was  divich'd  into  thi'ee  judicial  jurisdictions,  the  chief  places  of 
which  were  Scanloua  and  Salona,  which  have  kept  their  namc^s, 
and  Narona  (Viddo).  In  the  first  were  comprised  the  la]»ydes, 
fourteen  Liburnian  cities,  six  of  whi(;h  enjoyed  the  JUH  lidlicuiu, 
and  a  seventh  which  had  besides  the  title  and  advantages  of  tin; 
mmimiffj.  Li  the  second  jurisdiction  were  found  tin;  Htunan  city 
Trt((fur'nuu  (Trau),  celebrated  for  its  marbles,  tin;  colony  of  Sicuiit 
and  that  of  Salona,  the  ])rincipal  post  of  tlu^  llomans  in  lllyria, 
in  fini%  different  Dalmatian  peoples  divided  into  924  (h'curiie.  The 
third  contanied  three  colonies,  seven  Koman  cities,  and  ten  tribes 
divided  into  4()o  decuria).^ 

riiny  had  not  as  yet  spok<'n  of  these  subdivisions,  jinalogous 
examples  of  which  existed  in  Thi-ace  and  C'ajipadocia  under  th(^ 
name  of  ,sfnifrr/ia\  As  this  m(nintainous  region  with  its  numberless 
valleys  possessed  few  cities,  the  Itomans  had  further  divich'd  these 
turbulent  tribes  into  small  tei'iitorial  areas,  over  each  of  which  ;i 
native  chief  was  placed,  who  answered  with  his  lu^ad  lor  the  pre- 
sf^rvation  of  order  in  his  jurisdiction.  To  watch  them  and  keej) 
them  in  Ixuinds,  to  deprive  -  them  of  the  sight  of  tlui  sea  which 
reuiindt'd  these  old  pirati's  of  so  many  recolle(^tions  and  (hmgerous 
temptations,  a  crowd  of  colonies  and  TJoman  cities  had  been  places] 
between   them  and   the   Adriatic  along  the  coast. 


'  TiuiN .  JIi-^l.  nut.,  ill.  20. 
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Duaa,  Mcemi,  and  7y»m.r.-Trujau  trunsfonvd  to  his  a.lfums- 
trutiou  tlR.  f;r<.utuess  aud  the  rapidity  of  his  military  enterprises. 
VVheu  ho  had  made  the  Curpatlium  ^[ouutuins  the  frontier  of  the 
M.npire  ho  clearly  saw  that  a  few  scattered  garrisons  in  that  vast 
province  would  not  be  sufficient  to  h-ld  the  Dacians  i,>  check,  and 
that  barbarism  though  driven  back  would  advance  again  as  tiie 
victors    withdrew;    so   he   had   introduced    a    whole    population   from 

the  older  provinces.     In  spite  of 

-^oi>.«.—        fifteen  centuries    of  troubles   tli(^ 

/:^^^^r'^M^\    Roumanians  amount   at    tliis   |)1t- 

seut   day   to    12,000,000   of   men. 
Trajan    in    a    few    years    did    the 


work  ot  an  age. 


Moesia  Superior.     Coin 
of  Viminacium. 


Com  of  lonu. 


Coin  of  Nicopolii 
ad  Istruin, 


This  vast  focus  of  Roman 
life  established  beyond  tlir  Da- 
nnb(^  caused  its  beneficent  influence  to  be  felt  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces.       Ma^sia    had    n>main(Ml    uncultivated    and    with(nit     .ities, 

and  civilization  in  crossing  it  had  U-t  droj.  some 
of  the  germs  of  prosperity  which  it  was  cariying 
into  Dacia.^^  Rattara  (Arzar-Palanca),  Viminncinm 
(Kostolacz),  and  XicopolLs,  which  still  keeps  its  name, 
soon  vied  in  prosperity  witli  the  old  cities  of 
Greek  origni  on  the  coast:  Tomi  (Kustendji'')  and 
Oilessus  (Varna).  Before  a  century  lia>  pa>t  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube  will  be  dotted  with 
cities  more  in  number  than  it  possesses  now-a-days.  W  iddm, 
Sistova,  Nicopolis,  its  largest  cities,  are  of  Roman  origin,  aud  trt.m 
these  recently  barbarous  regions  will  go  forth  the  last  defenders  of  the 
Empire.  Thrace  had  a  bad  name;  it  was  called  the  parent  of  the 
nations  most  to  be  feared:  so  Claudius  had  put  it  under  a  double 
supervision;  he  had  made  of  it  a  province  (4G)  administered  by  a 
procurator,  and  he  had  put  this  procurator  under  the  governor  ..I 
Mcesia,   who  was  always  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces.      Roman 


*P    M    S    COL.   VIM.    (Proinndfp    \f(T.n(P    Superioris   Colonia    I'lminacium).      Woman 

standinir  between  a  lion  and  a  bull.     (lironze.) 

^  MH TPO   noS(Tov)  TOMKiiC  (Tonn,  metropolis  ..f  l'..ntu.<»).     Jupiter  seat^nl.      (  llrcnze.) 
'  .Miesia   formed,    oonuneiuin^'    fmm- Domitian,   tw.»   province8    separate*!    by    the    CthniM 

(Cibritza). 


Coin  of 
IMotiiiopolia.' 


life  was  developed  but  little  there ;  only  three  or  four  colonies 
were  to  be  counted  in  Thrace ;  but  on  the  coasts  and  along  the 
great  military  road  which  ran  from  Amphipolis 
to  Byzantium  there  was  a  number  of  Greek 
cities.  Vespasian,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  obey- 
ing a  movement  which  from  that  period  drew 
the  Empire  to  the  East,  had  founded  or  tailarged 
there  several  cities:  TnijanopoUs  (Orikova?), 
inotlnnpolis    (?),    and    Adrianople,   whose  situation      ^'om  of  iia.ianopoii..' 

had    been    so    well    selected    that    it    has    continued    since    that    time 
one  of  the  great  European  cities. 

As  ill  Dalmatia,  no  cities  at  all  were  met  with  in  the 
interior  of  Thrace.  The  Romans  had  however 
grouped  its  tribes  into  strategic:  a  rude  attempt  at 
miuiicipal  life.  Before  the  elder  Rliny's  time  fifty 
of  them  were  known ;  Ptolemy  found  but  four- 
teen :  a  proof  of  tin*  progress  of  urban  life  in  that 
region.'  We  have  seen  the  same  thing  take  place 
ill  Spain,  an<l  we  mi^ht  affirm  it  as  the  case  every- 
where :  Rergamum  had  120,010  inhabitants,  Ciesarea  in  Cappadocia 
400,000. 

II. — Italy  and  Greece. 

Tlie  diiliculi  work  of  assimilation,  which  was  the  aim,  the 
very  life  of  the  lunpire,  and  whicli  must  remain  its  justification  in 
history,  advanced  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  doubtless  less  ra[)idly 
than  in  the  Rhine  valley,  because  the  populations  were  morc^ 
diverse    and    barltarous,     but     ra})idly    enough     for    tlu^    hope    that 

Illvricum     would    effectually     protc^ct     Italy    and     Greece     against 

invasion  bv  the  barbarians  of  the  North. 

« 

These  two  ancient  queens  of  the  world  whom  force  and  vigour 
were  abandoning  had  necnl-of  this  barrier.  Objects  of  unceasing 
respect    to    the    nations,    they    saw    their    capitals     still     growing    in 

'  HPKTOV  A    M.\iIMOY  .WPOVCTHC  TPAIANHC.     City  prnte.     (Bronze.) 
'  IMiny,  Hist,  nut.,  iv.  40;   Ptolemy,  Gfiof/raph.y  iii.  11,  §?  ^^  10. 

'  IIAiiTKIN'oUoAKITQN    (tlie    inhabitants    of    I*lotinopolit<).      Minerva  offering  food   to  a 
serpent  curled  round  a  tree.     (Bronze.) 
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buauty:  ITadriaii  had  just  completed  at  Athens  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  Flavians  and  Antonines  had  nuide  JJoiue  the  eity 
of  wonders.  Ihit  where  is  to  be  found  the  vigorous  population 
who,  by  arms  or  character,  luid  subdued  the  world?     If  you  except 


lioman  Statue  in  the  Miuseum  of  rrince  Torlonia  (Atla^  du   Lull.  a/Y/m>/.,  xi.  pi.  xii.).' 

Uome,  whither  all  the  beggars  of  Italy  flocked,  Sonth(Tn  Etrnria,' 
which  had  returned  to  life  through  order  and  peace,  and  some* 
cities  situated  on  the  route  to  Brundnsium,  which  leads  to  Asia, 
and   on   that    of    Aquileia,    which   goes    towards    tlu^    DanulxN   what 

'  The  two  statues  on  pa^es  438  an<l  430  were  found,  the  one  in  the  circus  of  Maxentius,  near 
llonie,  the  other  at  the  villa  of  the  Gordians,  on  the  Prrenestine  Way.  Some  ]earne<l  critics  are 
in  them,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  restorations  to  wiiieh  they  have  heen  suhjected,  the  expres- 
sions of  two  different  phases  of  art :  the  one  Greek,  the  othrr  more  Roman.  Von  Pulm  says 
{Ann.  ddt  ln,<titato  di  Corresp.  archeoL,  vol.  li.p.  18J)) :  "  Ciasruno  ....  potrh  acolpodmrhio 
raiwimre  la  differenza  tra  la.forza  e  naturalezza  greca  e  teleganza  ed  aitijiaositit  del  laioro 

mmatwr 

'  Canina,  Ann.  dell'  In,^tit.,  1S87,  p.  02,  and  Dennis,  Efruria,  i.  204-210.  As  repai-ds^  the 
prosperity  of  Etruria  under  the  Empire,  see  our  chapter  Ixv.  ad  finem.  In  the  Koman  Cam- 
pagna  the  cultivator  was  not  in  all  parts  driven  from  these  fruitful  plains  by  the  vmlnria,  which 
the  execution  of  subterranean  canalization  hy  the  ancient  inhabitants  was  here  and  there 
combat injr.     Unhealthiness  is  caused  there  by  the  numerous  deposits  of  stagnant  water  which 
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was  tluTC  apart  from  the  Flaminiau  and  Appi.m  Ways  ?  Every 
day  the  desert  was  extending.  For  one  city  prospt^ring  how  many 
were  therc^  on  the  decline?  Capua,  Otriculum,  Tuder,  "Rimini, 
liologna,    Verona,     and    i*ola,    raised    amphitheatres,     the    ruins    of 


,,,,,^^__aaaaiiia^^ 


.  '/<.*." 


(ireek  Statue  hi  the  Museum  of  Prince  Torlonia  {Atlas  du  Hull  areh(ol.,  xn.  pi  xi.). 

wliich  astonish  and  charm  us;'  Ferentinum,  a  theatre;  Bene- 
V(Mitum,  Ancoua,  llimini,  and  Susa,  trium])hal  arches  which  are 
still  standing.-'  Oabii  owes  to  its  sulphurous  waters  the  fact  of 
becominu-    richer    than    it    had    ever    been;    in    its    ruins   has    been 

remain  at  little  d.-pth  m  the  very  soil  of  Home  and  its  campa^ma,  and  from  whence  under  a 
burning-  sun  com.'  forth  parasites,  bacilli  malaria-,  so  numerous  that  the  labourer  can  iii  d  them 
in  thedrops  of  sweat  which  cover  his  face.  One  is  exposed  to  their  iiiHuence  on  any  point 
elevat.-d  onlv  a  few  metres  above  these  subterranean  pijols,  whence  the  water  does  not  ^et  away 
because  they  aie  formed  of  an  almost  impermeable  tufa.  Moreover,  the  Romans  had  drained 
this  soil  bv  subterranean  <lrains,  one  of  which,  found  in  our  days  and  put  in  a  state  of  repair, 
dean'd  tlw  neighbourin^r  lands  of  their'stagnant  waters.  See  Tonnnasi  i)T\nM\\,Sur  la  di'<- 
trihiitlon  deM  eau.r  dans  le  son^-<ol  de  la  Campayne  de  Rome  {Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Lincei,  1S^()), 
an.l  f..r  the  runienli  of  t\w  Pontine  Marshes,  de  la  Blaiichere,  la  Malaria  de  Home  et  le  drainage 
anfiffue  (in  the  Melayiges  de  l' /'role /ran (;aise  de  Rome,  fasc.  i.). 

'That   of   l*ola  (p.    411).  which    is   25  metres    high,    its    greatest    diameter   00,   nnd   of 

rare  elegance. 

''  Except    .\ncona   and  Susa,  all  these  cities  are   situated  on  the  Appian  and  Flaminnin 

Ways  or  their  extensions. 
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found,  amongst  a  mimbor  of  cheh'tVivavn-,  one  of  tli(^  most  beau- 
tiful statues  of  antiquity,  the  Diana  wliich  bears  its  uaiue.  But 
what   lias   become    of   Magna    Grtecia,    the    central    region,    and    its 

1,200    cities    of    which    the 
ancients  speak  ? 

We  have  seen'  the  sad 
picture  drawn  by  Columella 
of  the  plains  of  Italy  less 
than  a  century  after  the 
Gcorgics  of  Virgil ;  in  spite 
of  his  pressing  appeal  very 
few  had  returned  to  the 
plough,  and  the  large  landed 
proprietor  had  continued  the 
struggle  against  the  small. 
But  why  had  not  this  new 
arrangement  of  landed  pro- 
perty saved  Italian  agri- 
culture and  produced  in  the 
peninsula  the  same  prosper- 
ous revolution  as  it  has 
effected  in  England  ?  It  is 
because  in  England  the 
landlords  for  a  long  while 
held  in  check  by  their  tariff 
the  competition  with  foreign 
corn,  whilst  policy  obliged 
the  emperors  to  hand  over 
the    Italian    market    to    the 


The  Diunu  of  Gubii.^ 

importers  of  corn  from  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  Egypt.  Besides, 
England  has  three  sources  of  wealth :  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
agriculture,  from  whence  its  aristocracy  draws  largely,  because 
after  having  opened  them  up  by  intelligence  it  nourishes  them  by 
its  capital.  The  Italian  aristocracy  had  but  one,  land,  and  the 
reason  has  just  been  given  why  it  would  have  been  ruinous  to 
make  this  land  arable.     The  people  fed  as  it  could  on  some  meagre 


^  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p.  652. 

^  Parian  marble  statue,  discovered  in  1702.     (Miisee  du  Louvre.) 
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linrvost.s  hero  and  there  ;  now,  the  nnniber  of  the  popnlation  is  in 
proportion  to  the  snbsistenec? ;  this  heing  insnthciont,  the  former 
(liiiiinished.  Econoinieal  facts  therefore  exjdain  the  continuous 
decadence   of    Italy,    at   the   very    time    when    the    provinces    were 

pr(>spering  around  it. 

Greece  was  still  less  prosperous.    To  peoph^  Nieopolis,  Augustus 
liad   brought  together  into   it   the   inhabitants   of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing  toNvns.     The  foundation   of    a   single   city  had   ruined    two   pro- 
vinces:  Acarnania  and  .Etolia  were  deserts.'      In  many  parts  there 
was   no   other  rural   industry    than   the    rearing    of   horses,    a    sure 
si<^n   that   the   population   was   neither   rich   nor   numerous.     Yet  it 
.did    not    arise    from    the   imperial   government  having  Jicted    harshly 
towards  Greece.     It  had  been  assured  a  profound   peace;  in  return 
for    its    applause    Nero    had    even    frec^l    it    from 
imposts.       It   is   true   that   Vespasian   thcmght    that 
the  recompense  exceeded   the   service,  and  profiting 
from    some    disorders    as   a    motive    for    saying    that 
the  Greeks  had  unlearnt  libcn-ty,"^  he   again    placc^l 
them  under  prietorian  authority  ;    Plutareh  was  still 
lanu^nting    it    in    the    time    of    Hadrian.       Yet    he 
allowed  to  exist  in  Macedonia,    F4)irus,  Achaia,  and 
the  Isles,  ten  colonies,  sixteen  free  pi^oples,  two  cities  exempt  from 
tribute,    a    Eoman    city,    Stobi,    near   the    continence    of    the    Axios 
and    llic    Erigon,    and   just    as   in    the    days    of    independence,    the 
Aniphictyons    continued     to     meet    at    the    sanctuary     of     Deli.lii  ; 
Olyinpia   also  kept   its  festivals.' 

Wliat    Greece   wanted   was    not   more   liberty    and    order,    but 

men. 

In  a  passage  of  the   IIhtoriej<  of  Polybius,  which  we  [French] 

may  well  consider,  this  political  sage  sei^ks  the  causes  of  the  ruin  of 

(ireecc.     He  does  not  accuse,  as  a  vulgar  min<I   would,  fortune  and 

'  Strabo  vii  325  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  Sicily,  which  fornu-d  a  province,  nor  of  Corsica 
u,ui  Sardinia,  which  formed  anotlier.  15ut,  while  the  whole  of  Sicily  had  the  Latin  right  the 
whole  Saniinian  territory  was  ayer  puhlicu.^,  and   had  consequently   to  pay  the  tithe  of  its 

harvests.  ••    i-   in 

■'  'A7ro,i^fiu(hfKnai  r»/v  ;\tv(itpiav  to  'E\\,iviKov  (Pausan.,  Vii.  1/,  14). 

•MVMCiri  STOBENSIVM.  Upri^dit  fifiure,  with  turreted  head,  holding  a  victory 
and  cornucopia  ;  on  the  earth,  a  h.-hnet,  cuirass,  and  buckler.     (IJronze.)  .      ,     ,        . 

•  Heule, /*'  Peloponhe.  Three  inscriptions  which  he  quotes  show  that  the  priestly  functions 
were  still  in  exercise  in  the  third  century. 


Coin  of  btobi.' 
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the  gods,  but  the  people.  He  says :  ^^  We  have  had  neither  an 
e[)ideniic  nor  war  of  long  duration,  and  yet  our  cities  are  (Unpopu- 
lated !  We  do  not  charge  it  to  the  gods  and  are  not  going  to 
consult  the  oracles :  the  remedy,  as  the  evil,  is  in  ourselves.  In 
our  cities,  from  debauchery  and  sloth,  marriage  is  avoided,  and  if 
children  are  born  of  transient  unions,  only  one  or  two  of  them  an^ 
kept  in  order  to  leave  them  as  rich  as  their  parents.  Hut  h't 
sickness  strike  down  one  of  these  children  and  war  the  other,  and 
the  house  is  left  childless.  Thus  have  our  cities  perished."  ^  And 
unfortunately  we  should  be  able  to  say  as  he  does :  *'  Thus  is  our 
country  depopulated."  A  singuhir  agreement  between  two  such 
different  civilizations  in  which  the  same  anxiety  for  comfort  lias 
produced  the  same  effects ! 

The  evil  pointed  out  three  centuries  before  by  Polybius  had 
only  further  extended  itself.  That  which  was  then  true  of  Ureece 
becomes  true  now  of  Italy.  We  have  the  rewards  promised  by 
Augustus  to  the  heads  of  numerous  families,  and  in  vain  :  all 
failed  against  the  selfishness  of  these  grandees  who  were  now  li\iug 
but  for  pleasure.  Shameful  vice,  the  plague  spot  of  tlw  I^ast  at  all 
periods,'-  and  the  credit  which  a  fortune  without  heir  secured,  even 
in  the  case  of  important  personages,  increased  every  day  the 
number  of  men  who  avoided  the  duties  of  paternity.  Among  those 
even  whom  the  law  touched  some  avoided  its  censure  and  usurped 
the  i)rivileges  which  it  reserved  for  useful  citizens.  The  unmarried 
were  seen  claiming  a  place  of  honour  in  the  theatre  in  virtue  of 
the  JUS  frill  N I  liber  or  urn  ;  so  that  th(^  law  Jul  id  Poppcvii  was  found  to 
have  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  prince  a  further  privilege  for  the 
reward  of  egotism  and  vanity.  "Now,"  says  Pliny,  "we  boast  of 
having  barren  wives,  and  not  even  an  (mly  son  is  desired."  "They 
deny  their  own,"  says  also  Seneca ;  " '  "  they  abandon  tliem," 
adds  Tacitus. 

These  usages  of  the  aristocracy  turned  against  themselves ; 
they  were  decimated  by  their  vices  more  sundy  than  by  tiic  liaiid 
of  the  executioner ;   from  Ca3sar  to  Marcus  Aurelius's  time  the  most 


'  Polybius,  xxxvii.  7. 

"  Cf.  Zumpt,  Ueber  den  Stand  der  Beviilkerumj  und  die  Volksvermehruny  im  Alterthum, 
pp.  14  1(5. 

^  Pliny,  Epist.,  iv.  15;  Seneca,  Comrol.  ad  Marc,  10. 
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dlustrious  houses  had  almost  all  disappeared.      Cicsar  and  Augustus 
had    in    vain   created   new    patricians;    under    Claudius    these    had 

already  ceased  to  exist.' 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  colonial  power  of  England  is  certainly 
its  fecundity.     It   is  rich   in  men,   and  its  numerous  children,  which 
grow    up    like    the    thick    close    grass    of    its    meadows,     overflow 
unceasingly  by  all  the  great  highways  of   the  worhl  upon  America, 
India,    and   Oceania.      Thus   had  ancient  Greece   been   spread   over 
all   the  borders  of  the   M(Mlit(^rranean,   ami   Italy  over  the  countries 
of    the    West.       But    in    those    parts    whence  so   many   colonies  had 
emigrated    there    was    now    a    dearth   of    men,    6\iyai^hfua,   according 
to  tie  expression  of   Polybius  ;    and  as  man  is  the  best  and  surest 
cause  of  produce,  and  this  was  specially  the  case   in  ancient   times 
when  machinery  could  not  replace  him,  when  man  failed,  all  failed. 
"  The  Greece    of  our  days,"  says   Plutarch,   "  would    be    unable    to 
muster    3,000    hoplites."^      That   is   the  number    of   soldiers    which 
the  city  of  Megara   alone   had   furnished   against  the  Persians. 

And,  moreover,  those  who  formerly  took  delight  in  following 
the  masters  of  thoughts  to  the  lofty  points  which  the  ideal  illumi- 
nates, were  occupied  in  nothing  else  but  selling  or  hiring  out,  at  a 
good  profit,  what  remained  in  their  hands  of  the  literary  or  art 
productions  of  their  fathers.  Every  day  was  to  be  seen  setting  out 
for  Pome,  from  Ilf^llas  or  Asia,  some  undertaker  in  education  or 
pictures,  in  poetry  or  statues,  in  philosophy  or  religion.  The 
slaves  bom  in  Asiatic  Greece  were  numerous  in  the  capital  of  the 
Kmi)ire;  but  these  men  nf  pliant  dispositicm  and  gilded  speech  did 
,  not  remain  in  servitude.  Soon  gaining  freedom,  they  governed 
their  master,'   and   whc^n   the   latter  was  an   emperor   they   governed 

'.  .  .  .  necideo  conjuijia  et  edutationes  liberum  fre(jue7itahantur,  pr(evalida  orhitate  {"Tuq., 

Ann.,  ill.  25 ;  xi.  25). 

"  Plutarcli,  de  defectu  oracul.,  8.  Some  cities,  however,  had  increased  :  "  Tithorea,  in 
i'hocis,  was  not  at  that  time  so  considerable  a  city  as  it  is  now."     (Id,,  St/lln,  21.) 

=>  Cf.  Juvenal,  Sat.,  iii.  57-114.  This  descendant  of  the  Volsci  did  not  like  tlie  Greeks; 
"  if  he  avoids  Rome,"  says  he,  "  it  is  to  escape  the  invasion  of  folks  from  Sicyon  and  Andros, 
Inilles  or  Alal)an<la,  who,  landing  at  Ostia  with  figs  and  plums,  storm  the  Esquiline  and 
Viminal  to  penetrate  the  powerful  houses  whose  conquest  they  are  planninrr.  They  possess  an 
anient  disposition,  an  unhridU'd  effrontery ,  and  a  ready  rapid  flow  of  talk  !  This  is  the  universal 
man!  He  is  grammarian,  rhetorician,  geometrician,  painter,  hath  keeper,  augur,  tight  rope 
dancer,  phvsician,  magician,  lie  knows  everything,  and  if  you  give  him  the  order,  lie  will 
arrange  to'climh  up  to  heaven.  In  fact,  he  was  neither  Moor,  nor  Sarmatian,  nor  Thracian  who 
darted  to  get  him  wings:  it  was  Athens  gave  him  birth."     (Ibid.,  iii.  ()9-80.) 
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the  Empire.^  lu  this  lospect,  for  the  last  eighty  years,  the  cliwer 
speakers  from  our  southern  proviuces  make  our  revohiti<nis  and 
miuisters.  Artists  or  rhetoricians,  pliysieiaiis  or  astrok)gers,  freed- 
meii  of  a  grand  house  or  workmen  of  a  low  position,  all  th(»se 
(Ireeks  understood  wonderfully  how  to  utilize  the  Roman  by  gi\iii^ 
in  to  his  national  vanity.  As  the  Bedouin,  in  his  rags,  has  only 
disdain  for  you,  so  the  Greek  in  his  heart  had  disdain  for  those 
minds  which  to  him  seemed  slow  and  for  those  heavy  hands  which 
had  enchained  his  country.  From  Dionvsius  of  Ilalicarniissus  to 
Libanius,  not  a  Gnn'k,  except  riutarch,  is  to  be  found  wiio  has 
iiK^ntioned  Horace  or  Virgil. 

On  the  contrary,  with  what  ardour  did  the  Greeks  repeat  on 
the  shores  of  the  Tiber,  wlu;re  so  many  of  them  taught,  as  on  tlu^ 
banks  of  tlui  Ilissns  and  the  Meles,  the  great  names  and  h(»roie 
deeds  of  their  ancestors  I  Lost  in  the  imnuMisity  of  the  Roman 
Empire  they  had  begun  to  revive  the  recollections  of  their  native 
land.  They  ctdebrated,  as  in  the  time  of  Aristides  and  Cimoii,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  l*latiea,  the  festival  of  the  Delivor- 
ance,-'  and  tln^  warriors  of  Marathon  were  less  forgotten  in  their 
tomb  than  on  the  day  on  which  Demosthenes  swore  by  their 
gloiious  death.  At  Delphi,  the  mteria  recalled  the  victorious 
repulse^  of  tlu^  Gauls  from  the  temple,  pi<'rced  by  Apollo's  arrows. 
Eleusis  preserved  its  mysteries,  which  Claudius  would  have  wished 
transferred  to  Eome."  Si)arta  had  no  loc'^er  a  Leonidas,  but  it  liad 
always  its  bloody  sacrificial  games.  After  a  long  indiilrrence  there 
was  a  return  of  pious  fervour  for  the  national  religion  and  glory. 
Ancient  Greece  was  found  again  just  as  fifty  years  ago  we  dis- 
covered the  Middle  Ages;  and  Hellenism,  eclipsed  duiing  tlii-ee 
centuries,  was  about  to  exercise  a  new  influence  on  the  world's  ideas. 
Tlianks  to  its  renown  and  uKmuments,  over  which  six  centuries  had 
passed  already  without  tarnishing  their  youthful  splendour,  Athens, 
in  spite  of  its  poverty,    had  become,  after  a  long  silence,   the  city  of 


^  Tho  most  famous  of  thejjse  freedraen  of  wliom  we  have  just  spoken  arc,  Oallistus  iiiKh'r 
Calitrula;  Narcissus  and  Pallas  under  Claudius;  I'olycletus,  Dorvphorus,  and  Helios,  under 
Xoro;  Icclus  under  Galba;  A.siaticus  under  Vitellius. 

"  Plutarch,  Aristid.,  '1\. 

'  The  Itonians  had  left  it  several  islands  and  cities  which  paid  it  tribute:  Oropns,  Haliartus, 
Salamis,  Lemnos,  Imhros,  Paros,  Scyros,  los^Sciathos,  Ceos,  Peparethns,  Delos,  andCeph.llenin. 
\et   It    was  so   poor   that  in  the  second  century  a. D.  it  tried  to  s.-ll  Indus  (  Pliilost  rat  us,  I'itcr 
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Minerva.      It    had    once    more    recovered    its   clamorous  schools,   and 


1st.  Sacrifice. 


2ud.  Puriticatiou. 


im 


#.»r™,iiwi™roniimiiiiiii«W'.w^'''* 


llk^ 


3rd.  End  of  Initiation. 

KLKU8INIAN     MYSTEUIKS.' 


the  artists  thronged  within  its  walls  in  th(^  suite  of   emperors.      On 

Soph  i  L>:i),  and  ha<l  to  pive  up  inrurrinjr  the  srt.allest  expenses  (  A .  Dnmont,  rnpul  .lo  V Attique. 
in  the  ./o,/n,r,/./...Sam/,^.,  December.  1S71),  and  in  the  third  could  not  continue  work. nrr  the 
mines  of  Laurion.  Bv  the  computation  of  M.  Dumont  ^Ephohie  aftirjno),  its  population  under 
the  Antunines  di<l  not  reach  12,(KK).  Horace  in  the  time  of  Augustus  had  already  sa,d  of  it 
mcum  ....  AfhevaK  (Episf.,  II.  ii.  HI). 
»  Copi.Ml  from  a  vase  discovered  a  few  vears  apro  in  the  tombs  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves 
of  ,h.  Statilian  fan.ilv  (the  earlv  days  of  the  Empire).  The  enirraved  representatmns  around 
this  VMS'  are  the  .same  as  those  of  the  m:H.le  bns-reliefs  and  terra-cotta  frL'/.s  winch  decorated 
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entering  into  this  ancient  sanctuary  of  intellect,  the  philosophers  cried 
out :  '^  Let  us  here  bend  the  knee."  ^  Iladrian  had  just  completed 
the  work  of  Pericles,  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jove ;  and  what  does 
Pausanias,  who  at  that  very  time  was  surveying  it,  seek  for  on 
that  ancient  site  ?  The  traces  of  the  gods  and  heroes.  lie  forgets 
the  miseries  of  the  present,  to  exhibit  that  famous  past  in  whicli 
lived  the  heirs  of  Ilomer  and  Leonidas. 

Thus,  in  the  European  possessions  of  the  Empire,  we  have 
three  groups,  viz.,  the  countries  of  the  North,  which  were  awaking 
to  social  life ;  the  western  provinces,  which  enjoyed  it  fully ;  the 
central  regions,  which  had  grown  poor,  decayed,  and  silent.  It  is 
the  modern  movement  which  is  beginning  to  take  place,  the  life 
which  leaves  its  place  and  travels  northwards,  as  if  to  challenges 
barbarism,  to  fight  the  great  battle  which  will  cause  ancient 
civilization  to  disappear,  as  far  as  the  distant  day  in  which  it 
shall  free  itself,  stronger  and  better,  from  the  midst  of  the  ruins 
heaped  upon  it  by  the  Germans. 

III. — Africa  and  the  East. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Mediterranean  extended  the  six 
African  provinces :  Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  Africa  proper,  Numidia,  and 
the  two  Mauretanias.  These  provinces  fornuMl  two  distinct  groups, 
separated  by  the  frightful  solitudes  of  the  region  of  the  Syrtes ;  on 
the  east,  Cyrenaica  and  Egypt  ;  on  the  west,  the  country  of 
Carthage,  the  Numidians,  and  the  Moors. 

It  was  by  means  of  Carthaginian  territory  that  the  Pomans 
had  first  got  hold  on  Africa.  They  became  so  finnly  established 
there  that  Tunis  is  still  covered  with  the  ruins  of  their  cities,  and 
many  of  these  ruins  are  amongst  the  most  imposing  that  have  been 
left  us.      The  Coliseum  of   Thysdrus  recalls  that  of   Vespasian,  and 

ancient  buildings,  and  which  form  one  of  the  treasures  of  tlie  Campana  collection.  The  circuhir 
bas-relief  is  composed  of  three  groups,  which  represent  three  successive  part«  of  the  sacred  cere- 
monies: 1,  the  initiated,  assiste<l  by  a  priest,  offers  the  goddesses  of  Eleusis  the  preparatory 
sacrifice  of  a  young  pig ;  2,  the  priestess  puts  on  him  the  mystic  vase  (he  is  seated,  veiled,  with 
his  feet  placed  on  the  skin  of  a  ram) — the  rite  of  cnthnrsiji  or  purification;  3,  Demeter  and  lier 
daughter  admit  the  initiated  to  caress  the  familiar  serpent — the  rite  of  the  ppopfoin,  the  crown- 
ing of  tlie  initiation.  (Communication  of  the  Comtesse  Lovatelli,  presented  to  the  Institute  );y 
M.  Ileuzey,  18th  June,  1870.) 

Philostratus,  Vitff  Sojh..  ii.  .'.  :\. 
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is  equal  in  grandeur,  with  perhaps  more  elegance,  to  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Verona.^  Formerly  a  large  rich  population  crowded  it; 
now  all  the  goiirhlH  of  an  Arab  village  live  in  its  shade.  What 
vigour  had  this  municipal  system  which  could  raise  such  colossal 
constructions  on  the  borders  of  the  desert ! 

From  Africa  Proper  the  new  manners  had  gained  the  neigh- 
bouring coimtries.  To  advance  the  transformation  of  these  parts 
Augustus  and  his  successors  had  founded  numerous  cities  ni  the 
two  Mauretanias,  even  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  facing  Ba^tica, 
from  whence  encouragement  and  help  came  to  them.' 

This  attempt  succeeded  badly,  or  perhaps  Augustus  hoped  to 
make  more  progress  by  giving  the  charge  of  this  important  affair 
to  a  native  chief;  he  gave  up  Mauretania  to  Juba.  This  learned 
king,  to  whom  Athens  raised  a  statue,  employed  a  reign  of  fifty 
years  in  spreading  among  his  people  the 
tast(^  for  Eoman  manners.  His  capital,  lol 
or  Cicsarea,  now  called  Clierchel,  was  an 
Italian  city.  This  prince,  one  of  the  reijes 
inservientcs  of  Tacitus,  was  of  more  worth 
than  a  proconsul  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 

imperial  domination,  (\digula  took  away  the  kingdom  from  Juba's 
son  (40),  and  Claudius  divided  Mauretania  into  two  provinces, 
IMiigitana  and  Cicsariensis,  separated  by  the  Malva,  whicli  miglit 
still  serve  as  the  frontier  between  Morocco  and  our  provinces  of 
Gran.'     From   that  time  the   whole  of  North  Africa  formed  part  of 

tlu'    Knipire. 

The  intiuence  of  Home  therefore  preponderated  in  Africa  for  a 
cc^ntury  and  a  half;  nearly  two  centuries  since  Scipio  iEmilianus  ; 
two  centuries  and  a  half  by  going  back  to  Zama.     Nothing  great 


Com  ot  Causarea. ' 


r  i 


^  Its  ^rreatest  diameter  is  l.->0  metres,  its  smallest  123,  and  height  35  ;  that  of  Verona  is 
ir,4  l()n<r  by  123  broad.     See  Guerin,  Voy.  arch,  dans  la  reyence  de  Tuiiis. 

^  (hho  rendered  this  action  more  direct  %  placing  Mauretania  Tingitana  under  tlie  juris- 
diction of  the  governor  of  Ba'tica.  Augustus  had  already  arranged  that  Zilis  should  be  amenable 
to  it  :  Zilis  jura  liaticam  peterejiissa  (Pliny,  Jfi^f.  nat.,  v.  1).  ^  .  ,.c,  .  i>t>  .        a 

'  Head  of  Africa  covered  with  an  elephants  skin.     On  the  reverse,  CALSAIJ.A  under  a 

dolphin.     (Bronze.)  ,^  , 

'  The  two  Mauretanias,  which  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ampsaga  (Oued  Koume 
or  (hiod-el-Kebir),  w.r.'  several   times   united    under   a   single  procurator,   who   com.nan.W 
.l.tT.ront  c.rps  of  auxiliary  troops.     Marcius  Turbo  seems  to  have  held  this  connnand  under 

lludnan.  ^^ 

UU  2 
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can  1,0  don.-  ^vitll,.ut  time.     We  forgot  this  too  much   in  our  unjust 
complaints  concerning  the  slowness  of  our  progress  iu  Algorui,   we 
who    take    the    place    of    Home    on    that    coast    where    Carthage, 
Masinissa,   Bocchus,   and  Juba,  had  laboured  for  it,  and   ^^■horo   we 
have   found   greater  obstacles  without   having  had  the  ground  pre- 
pared for  us  by  any  one.  •       ,■       ,  n 
Still   it   was   not   without    resistance   that    this   nationality  tell. 
Uistory    has   not   preserved    an  account  of  all   the   wars  which   had 
to  bo  undortakeu  to  stiHo  the  protests  against  a  foreign  yoke.     We 
know  o.ih    the  expeditions  of   Suetonius  Taulinus,  who  crossed  the 
Atlas   Mountains,    and    of    Oota,    who    pursu.Ml    the    Moors    to    th., 
Sahara.     The  revolt  of  Tacfarinas  lias   made   more  noise,   thanks   to 
Tucitus.     Although  he  .lid  not  possess  that  n^ligi.ms  ai.l   whi.h   the 
marabouts   employ    against    us,    ho    lu-ld    tin-    troops   of   Tibenus    m 
ch..>,k   for   sev.ni    years,    an.l    ho    deserv.-.l    to    have   his    nn,n.>   asso- 
ciated   with    thos.^   of   the    heroes    .)f    nati.mal    ind.'ix'n.l.iKo    m    H"' 
Hrst   century   of   the    Cicsars :    Civilis,    Sacr.)vir,    Sim.m    hen   Oiora, 
Caractacus,  and  the  valiant  Ikiadic.-a. 

This  war  had  oxt.m.lrd  fr.>m  Sitifis,  which  was  the  cntir  of  it, 
to  the  country  of  the  Garamant.-s.   wh..sc  king  made  his  submission 
after  the  death  of  Tacfarinas.      This  did  u..t,   however,   r.'li.-vo   the 
province  from  all  dis,iuiotude.      The  tribes  of  the  Saham,  Miisulam.-s 
and    Getuli,    foi"   a    h.ng    time    tri.^d   the   patic-nce   of   th.-   gov. mors. 
To    make    the  work   of  repression  quicker,  by   weakening,   how.>ver, 
the  too  great   power  of  the  proconsul  ..f  Afri.'a,   Caligula    depriv,.,l 
this  "ovemor  ui  the  army  an.l  gave  it  to  an  imp.;rial  Legate.     I'rom 
the    Lno    caus.'    State    criminals   ha.l    b.'on    forbidd.m    to  remain   in 
Afri(!u;   for  tiuict   in   that  provinw  which  causo.l   .-ith.'r  abmi.lance 
or  dearth  at   Rome,  i.  e.,    joy   or  anger  on  the  i.urt  of    the    po.,pl.', 
the    security    or    fear   <.f    the    prince,    was   too    important   not   to   be 
"•uai-anteed  by  all  the  prud.'Utial  means  possible. 

Vespasian,  whose  wife  was  th.<  .laughter  of  a  Roman  knight 
settled  at  Sabrata,  felt  certainly  tli.^  same  solicitu.l."  for  Africa  as 
for  the  other  provinces;  but  all  w.'  know  .,f  his  administiatioii  is 
the  dispatch  of  a  colony  to  Icsiun.  (Algiers).  The  pacification  ..f 
Tripoli,  which  was  begun  hy  him,  was  completed  uihI.t  Doimtian, 
who,  in  .,rder  to  put  an  .'lul  to  the  plundorings  of  th.'  Nasam..nes, 
ext.^nninatod    th.'   gr.-atost   part    of    them.      TIa.l.ian    ha,l    m   .vp.vss 
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some  coTnmotions  of  the  Moors,  aud  iiiider  Marcus  Aun^lius  wo 
saw  the  tribes  of  Mount  Atlas  start  and  respond  to  the  voice  of 
the   barbarians    which  arose  in  confused   cUmiours   on  the  banks  of 

the  Danube. 

Three  causes  Hindered  these  revolts  inevitaHe :  the  natural 
features  of  the  country,  which  offered  so  many  secure  retreats ;  the 
government  by  natives,  from  which  Eome  almost  always  derived 
considerable  advantage,  but  which  also  had  its  dangc^rs,  because 
the  fidelity  of  the  national  chiefs  aHowed  itself  at  times  to  be 
shaken ;  '  lastly,  the  custom  of  carrying  arms  which  the  Moors  pre- 
served. We  have  already  seen  that  the  ])rovincials  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  had  the  same  habit;  but  th(^  latter  were  kept  in 
check  bv  the  nearness  of  the  enemy;  the  Moors  had  to  fight  only 
tlu'  wild  beasts,  and  these  hardy  lion 
hunters  often  forgot  the  lord  of  the 
hunthig  grounds  to  hunt  men.^ 

But  Africa  has  never  belonged  to 
itself,  because^  it  has  no  geographical 
centre.  These  revolts  would  remain 
therefore  without  serious  ccmsequences 
until  the  thne  when  they  could  be  supported  by  a  foreign  con- 
queror. To  that  point  the  organization  given  by  the  Romans  to 
Africa  sufficed  to  keep  it.     It  is  true  that  it  was  worthy  of  then- 

usual  skill. 

Rome  had  a  double  interest  to  establish  on    that   coast.       1  he 

first  was  to  forge  there  the  last  ring  of  the  chain  with  which  she 
was  incl..sing  the  ancient  world,  and  then  to  bring  the  M.<lit(^r- 
ranean  among  her  possessions.  Formerly  a  Carthaginian  general 
prohibited  the  Roman  saih.rs  from  using  the  Sicilian  sea;  now-a- 
duys  they  possess  the  whole  Mediterranean.  She  knew  also  how 
to  utilize  to  her  profit  the  riches  of  Africa. 

These  riches  were  very  unequal.     Tingitaiia  doubtless  exported 
then,    as   now,    cattle   to   Ba-tica,    but   the    Romans    imported    only 

■  Under  lladri,...,  a  Moor  «-l,o  l.ad  been  nia.le  consul  l.ad  instigated  or  furthered  the  risings 
of  this  iiroviiice.     (Ct.  above,  p.  S.)  ,.,,,■ 

■'  IIer.«liun  and  Zosim.is  sav  that  the  Moors  were  always  armed  w.th  the.r  arrows. 

■■'  On  the  obverse,  the  head'of  kin^  li-^cchns  II.;  on  the  rever.'^.a  horse  with  a  riderw.thoul 
bridle  ;  in  a  cartouehe,  letters  signiHying  :  "  To  Hocchus,  the  kingdon,."  (Bron.e.  See  above, 
p.  4U,  a  tine  bronze  reprewnling  a  Nuinidian  horse.) 


Coin  of  ISiic-ihus  11.  wiili  u 
Horse  and  its  Kider  on  the  Reverse.' 
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tables  iiiudc  tioin  a  single  piece  of  those  gigautie  trees,  witnesses 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  workl,  and  wliieh  grew  in  the  niagnifieent 
forests  with  which  the  foot  of  ^Mount  Athis  was  then  covered.' 
IMiny  gives  the  inventory  of  Nnmidia  in  two  words.  He  says, 
••tine  marbles  and  wild  beasts."  He  might  have  added  horses 
incomparable  foi"  swiftness  if  not  for  beanty  of   form.      Mann^tania 


ItJicT   lluix'      (  Fragiuent  of  the  Mosaic  of  Poiiipeiunus,  found  nour  Ccni.sliintiui').- 

engraved    on    the    reverse    of   its    coins  a  horse    without   bridle,   and 
this  inscription  has  been  found : 

Daug-hter  of  the  Getulaii  llarena, 

Daughter  of  the  Getulan  Ef^uinus, 

Kapid  a8  the  winds  in  their  course, 

llavincr  always  lived  a  virprin, 

Speudusa,  thou  dwellest  on  the  bunks  of  Lethe.^ 

In  l)yzaeena,  where  the  increasing  dryness  of  the  climate 
has  transferred  to  the  earth  a  part  of  its  fertility,  corn  returns  a 
hundredfold :  thus  Africa  was  represented  as  a  girl  with  her  two 
hands  laden  with  heavy  corn  ears.^  The  fruitful  soil  of  the 
Uyzacena  and  Zeugitana  was  continued  into  a  part  of  Nnmidia; 
the  Arabs  still  call  the  plains  which  extend  from  Sctif  to  Con- 
stantino ''the  gold  conntry."  Moreover,  it  was  easy  to  interest 
the    Nuuiidians    in    agriculture;    and    Home    did    not    fail    to    do    it. 

^  Tingitana  also  furnished  elepliants  for  the  circus  (Pliny,  Hist,  nut.,  v.  1);  there  are  none 
now,  but  tlie  entire  character  of  this  coast  has  changed,  and  the  mountains  are  disforested. 
Traces  of  large  rivers,  of  immense  spaces  which  were  covered  with  water,  are  st;en  there,  and 
iiere  and  there  proofs  of  a  formerly  luxurious  vegetation.  Uabbi  Mardochee  foun<l  in  l^^To,  to 
the  south  of  Mogador  and  very  far  beyond  Cape  Ghir,  fertile  regions,  ancient  ruins,  and  tonih.s 
with  carved  figures,  which  are  doubtless  anterior  to  the  Mohauimedan  era.  {Bull,  de  la  .Vot-.  de 
Geoi/r.,  January,  1<S7().) 

'  The  inscription  signifies :  "  Whether  vou  win  or  not,  Polidoxus,  we  will  alwavs  love  you." 
M)ivlh,No.  4,:iL>L>. 


I  !»:, 


Pindar  ( /.vMw.,  iv.  Ul)  calls  Africa,  tCiv  m>po<f>'ynov,  fruitful  in  corn;   /WrKrA  in  Syriac, 
Fen'k  in  Arabic,  mean  a  certain  state  of  the  ear^jf  ( om. 
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As  regards  Mauretania,  the  part  Avhicli  formed  the  basin  of  the 
Malva  was  sterile,  but  at  its  western  extremity,  where  it  had 
been  attacked   by   Augustus,  it  was  almost  equal  to  the  two  neigh- 

l)ouring  provinces. 

To   possess   this   rich    territory,    Rome   was   not   satisfied    with 
holding   simply    the    African    coast    by    the    maritime   cities;    this 


Coin  of  Zilis 


Coin  of  Jlippo  Rcjiit-^ 


,  '2 


restricted  occupation  was  regarded  in  tlie  same  light  as  it  is  at 
present.  She  penetrated  into  tlu^  interior;  went  as  far  as  Mount 
Atlas,  crossed  it  and  descended  to  tlu^  Saliara. 

But  at  first  she  held  tightly  the  coast.     From  the  Lixus  (Oued 


Coin  ot  J  lad  nonet  um:^ 


Coin  of  Thapsus.* 


Coin  of  Lejdis  Minor.'' 


el-Kous),"  which  falls  iuto  the  Atlantic,  to  Luke  Triton,  which  the 
suuds  and  cliffs  on  the  coast  separate  from  the  Syrtis  Minor,  she 
stretched  a  long  chain  of  colonies,  free  or  privileged  cities,  and 
Roman  cities. 

•  Head  (if  Mercury;  on  the  reverse,  two  eare  of  corn.    (Bronze.) 

Mieardle^s  head.' and  the  inscription  Hlfl't)  in  Punic  clmracters.     On  the  reverse,  a 
panther;  above  it,  TYl'AT  in  Punic,     (lironze.) 

»I1\1)U      lleadof  Neptune;  before  it  a  trident.     (Uronze.) 

«T1IAPSV.\1     1\N.    AVG.      Head   of   Livia,  veiled  and  crowned  with  ears  of  corn. 

^""'"  AEHTl.     Bust  of  Mercury.     (Bronze.)    See,  vol.  iii.  p.  451,  another  coin  of  Leptis  of  the 

""'e'lrfour  kilon>e,>.s  fro,n  El-Ar„.ch,  the  Oued  el-Kous  surrounds  a  rocky  Vf^^ 
exist  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ci.y  with  Cyclopean  ramparts.      On  the  very  fron   "f  ^  "A  - 
the  site  of  the  Garden  of  the  Ilesperidesbosbeen  Ihoufrht  recognizable  (,V««  of  M.  lu^ot  on  ns 

avt  L  Morocco,  1874).     A  few  leagues  fro.n  Me.ninez  .he  ™-  "     '  "  «  ,' ^'^  ^    j 
retnains  of  a  temple,  u  trit.mphal  arch,  and  the  inclosure, cover  an  ein.re  hill.     W  ha   d.sco^  ncs 
::;«", rLVle  .Lre,  aUhougl,  they  have  for  a  long  while  served  as  a  quarry  for  the  const™,. 
lion  of  Meiiuiuez,  it  Morocco  were  not  so  inhospitable ! 
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Tahraca  had  the  title  of  a  Koinan  city;  so  also  had  Ulica^  the 
ruins  of  which,  as  a  consequence  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the* 
l)agradas,   are   situated    in   the   midst   of   cultivated   tields    more    than 


Mo*aic  of  lyilyilia  iDjiiijelli).     (Dt'lamare,  Eupl.  de  VAlyerie.) 

M)  kilometres  from  the  coast ;  ^  Hippo  Zan/fus-  (Byzorte),  C'artliage, 
NctipolLs  (Nahel),  lladnimctiun  (Sousa),  Themv,  at  the  entranee  to 
-^  the  Syrtis  Minor,  Tnmpo  (Gahes),  were  colonies; 
"^  Thapms^  Lcpfis  Minor  ^  and  twenty-seven  other 
cities  of  the  province,  had  the  rights  of  free 
cities.'^ 

,  In  the  interior  colonization  was  eliecked  in 
Mauretania  Tingitana  (Morocco)  hy  the  deserts 
wliich  adjoined  the  :\[alva  and  hy  wluit  are  ealled  the  moun- 
tains of  the  liif.  liut  in  the  other  provinces  which  answer  to 
Algeria,    Tunis,    and    Tripoli,    it    rapidly    developed.       Each    of   the 


Coin  of  Cirta. ' 


'  Hadrian  gave  it  the  title  of  colony.  (Aul.  Gellius,  Noct.  AtticfP,  xvi.  13.) 
""  VVmy,  Hist.nat.,\'.  21).  To  these  thirty  free  cities  Pliny  ad.i.s  fifteen  ojtpida  viiium 
Uomanorum  and  six  colonies,  but  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  there  were  many  more.  Many 
military  posts,  castella,  furres,  had  become  cities.  Thus  an  inscription  of  Titrrux  Tamalleni 
praises  Hadrian  as  the  conditor  mioticijHi  (Cnit^rin,  i.  p.  244).  Maniuardt  (iv.  pp.  ^20-3)  gives 
a  lonor  list  of  tlie  colonies  and  free  cities  of  Numidia. 

^  Struck  in  4:i  n.c.  with  the  figure  of  Sittius.     (Bronze.)     About  Sit  tins,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  343. 


Coin  of  7'A//.sv/rw>. 

bearing  the  Head  of 

Astarte.  (Bronze.) 


innumerahlc  valleys  whieh  the  rauutications  of  the  Atlas  form  had 
its  city  connected  with  neiglil)ouring  ones  by  roads  which  cross 
the  whole  province  from  west  to  east,  and  which  descend  in 
(me  direction  towards  the  maritime  towns,  and  in  the  other  go 
towards   the  desert  and   the  posts   established   at   the  foot   of  Mount 

Atlas.' 

The  Komans,  like  ourselvc^s,  had   with  difficulty   penetrated  the 

(h'oat  Kahylia;  but  by  occupying  all  the  entrances  to  this  thickly- 
wooded  district,  they  forced  the  Kabyles  to  acknowledge,  in  order 
in  exist,  the  law  of  those  who  held  the  valleys, 
and  they  finally  gained  a  footing  in  their  mountains. 
The  sanu'  policy,  but  with  diffeivnt  means,  on  the 
sid(i  of  the  Sahara;  they  had  closed  by  defences 
the  gorges  of  the  Aures  in  order  to  check  the 
incursions  of  the  nomads;  they  had  even  crossed 
the  high  plateau  so  as  to  reach  the  desert  and  seize 
some  of  its  oases.  We  have  only  been  to  Laghouat 
sinc(5  1854,  and  here  found  at  Geryville  on  the  same  latitude  some 
vestiges  of  Roman  occupation.  At  the  foot  of  the  south  side  of 
the  Aures  they  traced  out  a  route  which  was  studded  by  military 
posts  from  Biskra  even  far  to  the  east.  In  tha  oasis  of  El-Outhaia, 
to  the  south  of  El-Kantara,  Marcus  Aurelius  had  causcnl  his 
soldiers  to  raise  again  a  decayed  triumphal  arch,^  and  near  Bes- 
seriani  {ad  Majores),  not  far  from  Chott  Melghir,  has  been  found 
a  milestont^  with  I'rajan's  name  on  it. 

For  Numidia  and  Africa  the  centre  of  defence  was  Lamb(\sa, 
where  are  still  existing  the  two  camps  of  the  ITTa  Augmta  legion 
and  its  auxiliaries,  about  10,000  men,  who  furnished  garrisons  to 
all  those  posts,  even  a  cohort  to  the  proccmsul  of  Carthage.' 
Military  r.uids,  mad(^.  by  the  soldiers,  radiate  hence  in  all  directions. 

The  Romans,  who  had  left  autonomy  to  many  cities  and  their 

'  Moreover,  the  Aures,  part  of  the  Atlas  rtin^e,  which  is  in  the  south  of  the  province  of 
Constantine,  between  Batna  and  Biskra,  forms  a  wooded  district  (500  kilometres  in  circumference, 
inhabited  by  the  Kabyles,  who  have  been  rarely  subdued.  Three  valleys,  one  of  which  is 
easily  practicable,  cross  it.  The  ruins  remaining  in  this  district  of  Uoman  origin  prove  that 
they  had  formed  a  (iu«drilnterfll.  the  sides  of  which  abutted  on  Lamh.'sa,  Ksar  Baghai,  Bades, 
aiui  liiskra.     (linUetin  de  la  !Soc.  de  Geoyr.,  September,  1880:  Its  Monfs  Aourc.^.) 

^  L.  Uenifr,  //wr.  d'A/y.,  lOoO. 

"  Cf.  ilenzen,  Amiali,  18(>0,  pp.  ^2-71.     L.  Kenier,  Jnstr.  d'Aly.,  5  B. 
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Coin  of  Jloman  Cartlijif,^e  bearing  the  names 
of  the  suffetes:^ 


magistrates'    the    Punic    name    of    suffetc,%    had    also    recognized    or 
established  the  authority  of  certain  cliiefs  of  tribes. 

Tlie  Sahara  or  the  Atlas  range  could  not  be,  like  the  Rhino 
and  the  Danube,  bordered  by  a  continuous  entrenchment,  nor  ^vas 
there  the  necessity  of  maintaining  eight  or  ten  legions  on  that 
frontier  threatened  by  no  danger.  Some  posts  well  stationed 
kept  the  nomads  at  a  distance.  Modern  travellers  who  have  at 
great  risk  lately  penetrated  to  the  south  of  Tunis,  have  found  in 
all  the  mountain  gorges  works,  now  fallen  to  ruins,  which  defended 

the  passage.  Eoman  roads  led 
to  these,  and  aqueducts  took  the 
water  from  the  hills  to  the 
cities  of  the  plain :  one  of  thes(^ 
was  not  less  than  seventy  kilo- 
mijtres  long.*^ 

As  these  precautions  were 
not  always  sufficient  to  prevent 
rapid  incursions  and  pillage,  the  government  completed  them  by 
another  means  of  defence:  it  gave  a  sort  of  investiture  to  some 
of  the  native  chiefs  whose  duty  it  was,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
to  act  as  imperial  police.  These  chiefs  ordinarily  built  a  fortress 
in  the  centre  of  their  tribe;  when  they  had  paid  the  tribute  and 
guaranteed  the  public  peace,  they  could  style  themselves  princes 
or  kings  and  govern  as  they  liked.  Rome  showed  no  jealousy 
of  them.  Only  she  kept  near  the  most  powerful  a  centurion  or  a 
prefect,  as  a  representative  of  her  sovereign  authority,  who  was 
always  ready  to  intervene  to  check  plots  or  tumults  too  likely  to 
spread.  They  were  simply  our  heads  of  Arab  departments 
{bureaux  arahes)  overseeing  the  native  aghas.* 


•  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  V.  Nos.  4,919-22. 

'  Gu6rin,    Voyage   en    Tunme,  passi?n,   and    Archivett  des    Missioru  pour   1877,  pp.    'Mi'J 

ef  seq. 

'  ARISTO  MVTVMBAL  RICOCE  SVF.  Heads  without  beards  and  uncovered  of  J. 
Ca'sar  and  Augustus.  On  the  reverse,  KAU.  VKNERIS  around  a  tetrastyle  temple. 
(Bronze.) 

*  The  history  of  Firmus  ( Anim.  Marc,  xxix.  5)  shows  that  there  were  in  this  province 
powerful  chiefs,  one  of  whom  even  bears  the  title  of  king.  In  an  inscription  of  Trajan's  time 
found  at  Kamala  in  Numidia  (L.  Uenier,  Inscr.  dAly.^  No.  2,715),  there  is  mention  of  a  Roman 
prcefectiui  gentis  Musulamiorum ;  another  inscription,  found  at  Ccesarea  in  Mauretania  (jWrf., 
No.  4,Uii3),  mentions  a, procurator  August Ir ad  curam  gentium. 
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We  find  a  similar  system  on  the  other  frontiers.  To  the 
t,.tnn-tlis  who  held  commands  ou  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
to  the  kings  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  to  the  barbarian  chiefs 
whom  Rome  paid  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  the  emperors  sent 
.^.ronts  who,  residing  near  these  princes,  acted  as  intermediaries 
between  them  and  the  Empire,  and  often  controlled  their  acts. 
This  was  a  general  measure  of  government,  and,  let  us  acknowledge, 

one  of  the  most  skilful. 

This  great  province  of  Africa  had  been  subject,  sinc(>  Caligula  s 
roi.rii    to  two  different  authorities :   the  one  civil,  the  proconsul  who 
relied   at    Carthage;    the   other   military,    the   legate   of   the    /7/« 
An<,mla    legi.m,    wh.)se    headquarters    were    at    Lambesa.       Hence 
arose  conflicts  and  encroachments   on    th(.   part   of   the   legate    who, 
Invin"  the  (>fEective  power  and   the  longer  duration  of  his  duties, 
thiallv    secuHMl    the    formation    of  Numidia  into  a  separate  provinc.> 
of  wiiich  he  was  the  head.      Tliero  is  another  resemblanc..  to  our 
Al-eria.   viz.,   that   French   colonization    is   hindered   i.i    the  interior 
of  "our  provinces   by   two   conflicting   elcments-the   Arabs   and   the 
Kabvles ;    so  also  was   Ki.man  colonization  by  the  Berbers  and  th,> 
I'hcenicians.     Th,-  latter  preserved  in  the  cities   their  own  worship, 
dialect,    and    manm.rs,    and    the    Berbers    kept    the    Innguage    which 
they  still  speak.     But  Home  had  an  advantage  over  us:   its  beli.-ts 
did    not    excit..    the    fanati,..!    hatred    of   its   subjects.      Of  tb.>    two 
sentiu.ents  which   constitute   in  a  people's  eyes  their  greatest   power 
of   resistance    against    th..    foreigner,    viz.,    patriotism    and    religion 
the    emperors    had     uothing    to   fear   from    the    one,    and    liistoncal 
circumstances  had  singularly  weakened  the  other.  ,,,,,, 

Perhaps  also  th.  Itonuuis  found  in  this  region,  less  old  at  that 
tin,.-  by  2,000  years,  better  conditions  of  culture :  mountains  better 
.  wooded,  springs  of  water  more  abundant  and  especially  more  con- 
stant Even  in  the  Sahara-a  territory  burnt  by  an  irresistible 
sun  it  seems  that  there  have  been  in  many  places  powerful  water 
coui-ses,  whi.:h  only  occur  now  in  the  form  of  subterranenn  pools. 
Some  dried-up  palm  trees  bear  witness,  lu.-e  and  there,  c,  the 
ivcent  disappearance  of  the  springs,  and  the  Romans  might  have 
seen   a   ri,h   vegetation   at  the  very   place  where  we  see  only  a  sea 


1  T«r..  IM.,  iv.  48. 
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of  sand.  They  boast,  and  witli  reason,  of  tlic  system  of  irri*;a- 
tion  regnlated  by  the  week,  the  day,  and  the  hour,  whicli  the 
Arabs  have  established  in  the  Iluerta  of  Yaleiitia.  The  lioinans 
practised  it.  In  Algeria  stones  have  been  found  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  hours  during  which  each  proprietor  had  a  right  to 
the  water.' 

To  sum  up,  from  the  sea  to  the  Sahara,  were  four  zones:  the 
maritime  cities,  that  is  to  say,  commerce;  the  cities  of  the  Tell, 
or  agriculture;  at  the  foot  of  tlu^  Atlas  range,  the  military  jiosts 
and  tlie  native  principalities;  beyond  were  the  oases  and  the 
desert  nomads,  who  were  dc^jx^ndent  on  the  T(»ll  for  their  supjdv 
of  corn.- 

8uch  was  the  Africa  of  the  emperors  and  such  also  is  ours. 
On  that  territory  whither  we  carry  the  civilization  of  Europe,  the 
name  of  Kome  calls  up  that  of  France,  and  the  two  names  bi^come 
involuntary  conjoined,  as  are  th(^  traces  of  the  two  peoples.  Yet 
we  have  not  recovered  all  thos(^  which  Eome  has  left. 

In  1850  one  of  our  generals,  when  crossing  the  Aures  to 
reach  Biskra,  thus  wrote:  "We  w(T(»  flattering  ourselves  that  W(» 
had  been  the  first  to  pass  the  defih^  of  Tiglianimine.  W'liat  a 
mistake  !  In  the  very  middle,  cut  in  tlu^  lork  .  .  .  .,  an  inscrip- 
tion informed  us  that,  under  Antoninus,  the  sixth  legion  had  gone 
th(^  same  route  along  which  we  were  labouring  1,700  years  after."  ^ 
Others  relate  that,  during  the  expedition  from  Constantinc^  our 
soldiers  were  tilled  with  admiration  when,  fatigued  by  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  route,  they  all  of  a  sudden  discovered  the  remains  of 
a  Eoman  city.  No  one  expected  such  a  discovery.  These  ruins 
lying  apart  in  the  solitude  animated  the  spirits  of  the  army  by 
reminding  them  in  a  solemn  manner  that,  before  them,  a  great 
people  had  c(mquered  and  civilized  this  hmd.  And  since  then, 
how  often  has  it  seen  monuments,  still  imposing  in  decay,  the 
remains    of    baths,    aqueducts,    amphitheatres,    temples,    tombs,    and 


'  Masqueray,  linines  de  Kcnchela,  p.  3.  The  fauna  of  Algeria  have  clmn^fHl  like  the  water 
system.  In  the  south  of  Algeria  are  seen  on  the  rocks  representations  of  animals,  such  as  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  the  ^rJratTe.  which  are  no  linger  found  there.  The  elepliant,  still 
very  common  in  North  Africa  in  the  time  of  Procopius,  has  entirely  disappeared. 

^  Dr.  Seriziat,  who  was  at  ()iiar<:la.  our  hist  oasis  in  the  south,  in  .March,  iSd.-,.  says  t 
corn  was  worth  175  francs  per  lOO  kihip-rammes. 

'  Von-e.y)ondenc('  of  General  St.  .\rnaufr 
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triumphal  arches,  from  whose  heights,  one  might  say,  the  genius 
of  Piome  seemed  to  be  watching  France  beginning  again  the 
work  of  her  legions.  The  Arabs,  whom  nothing  astonishes,  had 
yet  been  struck  by  the  grand(nir  and  number  of  these  ruins, 
and  they  said,  when  pointing  them  out  to  those  whom  thc^y 
call    the    Roumi:     "Did    your   ancestors    then    believe    they    woidd 

never  die?" 

Africa,    so   energetically    laid   hold    of   by    Roman    civilization, 
yielded  to  this  powerful  embrace.      It  will   stand   next  after  Spain 
and  Gaul  in  furnishing  emperors.     There  was  already  some  Libyan 
blood  in  the  Flavian  family  ;    Septimius  Severus,  Albinus,  his  rival, 
Macrinus,    the    murderer  and   successor   of    Caracalla,    were   of   purci 
African    descent.      From   Iladrumetum    came    the    great   jurisconsult 
Salvius  Julianus,  and,  as  was  proper,  a  provincial  had  edited  pro- 
vincial law.'     This  prosperity  of  Africa  does  not  show  itself  only  in 
the  success  of  its  citizens,  in  the   splendour  of  its  cities,  especially 
in  thnt   of  Carthage,   which  became   once    more    the   second  city  of 
the   West.       When  the  sap   circulates  actively  and  powerfully,  fruit 
comes   with    the    flower.      Africa   was   about    to    seize   that    lit(n-ary 
sceptre  which  Italy  was  letting  fall  from  her  enfec^bled  hands  after 
having  for    a  while    snatched    it    from   Spain   and  Gaul  by   the  two 
riinyr,  Juvenal,  and  Tacitus.     The  great  iiaiues  of  Latin  literature 
will    henceforth    be   African:    Apuleius,    Tertullian,   Minutius    Felix, 
S.    Cyprian,    Arnobius,    Lactantius,    and    the    greatest    of    all,     S. 
Augustine.      For  the  time   Fronto  reigns  there,   and  Cirta  is  quite 
proud    of    having    given    to    the    world    him    whom    it    styles  a   new 

Cicero.^ 

These  details  regarding   Roman  Africa  the  reader  will  pardon. 
Its    history    under    the    Cicsars    is    now    a    page    of    our    national 

history. 

I    have    not    spoken   at    all   of   Tripoli,    where   the    three   cities 
Leptis,  Oca,  and  Sabrata,  formed  a  sort  of  federal  republic  with  an 


'  See  above,  p.  101.  . 

'  The  first  two  governments  in  the  Empire  were  those  of  the  proconsular  provinces  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  the  governors  of  which  had  a  salary  of  i>50,()00  drachmas.  (Dion,  Ixxvm.  22.)  It 
8:^ems  also  that  the  government  of  Numidia  assured  to  its  governor  the  privdege  when  leaving 
omce  of  being  rais.nl  to  the  consulate.  At  least,  M.  T..  lienier  has  found  inscriptions  of  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian,  Antoninus,  .Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Septimius  Severus,  in  winch  six  legates. 
prc>pr.Ttor8  of  Numidia,  bear  in  the  last  year  of  their  official  lif(^  the  title  of  consul  <lesu,nate. 
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annual  diot  whicli  continiK'd  won  to  ihv  fourth  ((^nturv,  and  th(3 
splendour  of  which  comes  later  sinc(^  it  was  the  work  of  S(»ptiinius 
SeviTus;'  beyond  th(^  Syrtc^s  we  enter  into  th(^  (Ireek  world,  whore 
we  find  nearly  the  same  state  of  things  as  existed  two  centuries 
(Mirlier. 

Cyrenaica,  whih'  protected  against  tin-  nomads  by  brilli:int 
expiMlitions,  yet  saw  its  i)rosperity  diminishing;  Alexandria  caused 
its  ruin,  and  the  emperors  did  nothing  to  arrest  its  decadence. 

f^^  ^gypt  tile  policy  of  Augustus  was  followed  as  whe^n  tirst 
initiated.  The  princes  nominated  to  tin's  rich  gov(Tnment  oulv 
knights,    sometimes   even   citizens   of    foreign    extraction,    like    that 


Coin  of  Ut';'   (Ohverse  ard  Tlevprse).'' 


Coin  of  Salaatn  (with  ltcat«l<M| 
Ilerculos).     (hroti/o.) 


Jiw  who  prochiimed  Vespasian  in  Alexandria,  and  that  iJalhillus, 
grandson  of  a  king  Antiochus,  whose  daughter,  the  poetess  l^)al- 
billa,  carved  sonn^  pretcmtious  verses  and  hcv  g(uieah)gy  on  the  h»o- 
of  Memnon.-^  Tlu*  native  civilization  was  nc^arlv  extinct,  but  the 
country  had  always  its  rich  harvests,  its  commerce  with  India, 
and  its  porphyry  quarries,  at  that  time  workc^d  for  tlu^  whole 
Empire.  Under  the  strong  hand  of  its  new  masters  it  flrished  out 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  Its  numerous  navies  ploughcid 
the  Red  Sea;  its  merchants  again  followed  the  route  of  the 
Rameses  towards  Nubia  and  sought  to  solves  the  pi-oblem  of 
the    source    of    the    Nile."     The    oases    in    the   desert    show   to    this 

'  Amm.  Mjircell.  xxViii.  67.  The  torritory  of  this  kind  of  ropuhlic  was  a  dopomlonce  of 
the  province  of  Africa,  and  Rome  supported  a  p-iirrison  even  in  Fe//ari.  Harfh  (  I'oy.  daym 
rAfriijur  centrnle,  vol.  i.)  found  in  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  Tripoli  a  ti)nih,  m  feet  hijrh, 
which  he  helieves  to  be  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  others  also  on  the  route  from  Tripoli 
to  Mourzouk. 

^  Woman's  head  turret ed  ;  behind,  Oea.     On  the  revers*;,  head  of  .Vpollo  laurel  crowned ; 
in  front,  quaestor  (?)  prfpfectiui  trihuto.     (Bronze.) 
^  Ijetronne,  /n.<fcr.  d'^f/ifpfe,  vol.  ii.  .358. 
*  Dr.  Schweinfurth  found  in  lS74  tlu"  remains  of  seven  Komaii  c(t.<tclln  in  the  j^rpaiid  oasis  of 
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very    day    traces    of    Roman    occupation,    and    inscriptions   found    on 
these  remains  bear  the  names  of  Galba,  Titus,  and  Trajan. 

We  have  traversed  with  Hadrian  the  whole  Eastern  frontier. 
In  Syria,  Baalbec,  Palmyra,  (ierasa,  Ilabbath-Anunon,  ]*)ostra,  (com- 
menced erecting   those  monuuients   the   ruins   of   which   astonish  the 

traveller    who    in    fear    and    p(»ril   penetrates    the 

solitudes  in  which  in  those  days  so  many  peoples 
were  active. 

In  Asia  Minor  one  would  need  to  stop  at 
every  step  to  verify  the  prosperity  of  thosi' 
provinces  now  desert  and  where  five  hundred 
cities    were    then    nourishing ;    but    in    this    work 

^  Coin  of  liostia, 

our   aim   before   all  is  the   study   of  the   manners  struck  under  Anioniims. 

,...  PT^  Tf  1  -.^  (lirouze.) 

and  institutions  oi  Kome.  it  we  have  written 
at  length  respecting  the  western  half  of  the  Empire,  it  is  because 
all  the  activity  of  the  Romans  showed  itself  on  that  side.  They 
aw  akened  there  civilized  life ;  there  they  made  all  ready  for  the 
formation  of  modern  nations,  and  they  seem  to  have  handled  down 
to  them  that  clear  precise  mind  which  had  aided  them  in  doing 
such  great  achievements. 

The  Romans  who  had  in  the  East  followed  the  Greeks  were 
not  able  to  dispossess  them,  and  in  spite  of  Latin  inscriptions  and 
of  Roman  names  to  be  found  here  and  there  on  th(^  tombs,  they 
had  not  succeeded  in  causing  their  language  and  usages  to  pre- 
dominate. These  lands,  organized  a  very  long  time  before  the 
legions  appeared  in  them,  had  preserved  their  customs  and  peculiar 
genius  as  regards  art,  industry,  commerce,  temples,  theatres, 
festivals ;  none  or  very  few  gladiators  and  amphitheatres,  except 
at   rergamus   and   Cyzicus ;  ^    but   philosophers   who    are    going    to 


the  Lybian  desert,  Kl-Khargu(5,  at  130  kilometres  west  of  the  Nile  {Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de 
Qooyr.,  June,  1874).  Cailliaud  (  Voyages  a  Voasis  de  T/u-bes),  the  bold  traveller  of  Nantes,  had 
seen,  in  1818,  tifty-aix  years  before  the  Cierman  expedition,  the  ruins  of  Kl-Kharg-u6  and  notablv 
more  than  two  hundred  Roman  tombs.  To  the  south  of  8yene  a  wall  bars  the  Nile  valley 
against  Ethiopian  marauders.  Inscriptions  speak  of  the  guardians  of  the  sacred  gate  tTrirz/piyrat 
itpai  iruXrii;  £oi)vf/c  (C,  /.  Cr.,  No.  4,878).  This  sacred  gate  was  doubtless  only  an  important 
post  of  the  imperial  customs. 

'  There  was  in  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  no  regular  organization  for  gladiatorial  gamer, 
except  at  IVrgamus  and  Cyzicus.  These  are  the  only  cities  in  which  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre are  found.  (Texier,  Aftie  Mineure,  p.  217.)  S.  Polycarp's  martyrdom  prove.^,  however, 
that  games  of  wild  bMasts  wt;r<^  given  at  Smyrna,  Miletus,  Ancyra,  Aphrodisias  of  Caria,  and 
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frame  Cliristiaii  tlicology,  and  a  lumiber  of  sophists  who  will 
multiply  heresies.  It  is  quite  another  world;  the  difference  was  so 
profound  that  it  still  exists.  From  the  Adriatic  to  the  Atlantic  all 
had  become  Roman;  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Adriatic  all  was 
Grei'k.'  Tliny  talks  vainly  in  grandiloqiu^nt  terms  of  the  uui-  '^ 
versality    of    Latin;'    one    half   only    of   the    Empire    employed    the 

dialect  of  Latium. 

Latin    was   the    othcial    language,    that    of    th(^   army    and    thc^ 
administration;    but  in  the  second  century  every  well-educated  man 
spoke    Cheek,    even   at   Rome,    and  under    the    envelope    of    the    two 
languages    which    divided    the    Roman    world    between    them,    local 
dialects,  and  consequently  in  a  certain  degree  nationalities  also,  still 
existed.     If  the   language   of  the  Druids  has  lasted   in    Brittany  till 
our  own  days,  and  that  of  the  Iberians  in   the    Pyrenees,  (me   need 
not   feel   astonished  that  some  noble   Arverni   still   should   make   use 
of    the    Celtic    dialect    in    the    hfth    century    of    <mr    era;'    that    8. 
Iremeus  was  obliged    to  preach  in   Celtic   in  the   Lyonnais  district,' 
and  that  S.  Jerome  found  some  genuine  Gauls  in   Galatia,  although 
Gre(dv    prevailed   throughout    the    whole    East."'      Some    Italians,   the 
contemporaries  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  could  speak  Gallic   and  Tuscan/' 
at  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  Umbrian   at    lgu\'ium,'   (jreek  in   South 
Italy,    where,    except    at    Brundusium,     no     Latin     inscriptions    are 
met  Avith.      The  emperor  Septimius    Severus    was    considen^d    to   be 
more  fluent  in  the  dialect  of  Uannibal  than  in  that  of  Scipio.     The 
stepson  of  Apuleius,   though  born  of  a  high  family,   scarcely  knew 

in  Greece,  Corinth,  Mej,'ara,  und  even  Athens  had  thera  as  well.     (,Kt,'{5'er,  Mem.  d'hist.  wwc, 

p.:59.)  . 

'  Apuleius  sjiys  a  Thesyaliun  peasant  could  not  understand  a  soldier  who  spokt-  l.atin  to 
him.  [Only  a  dozen  Latin  words,  concerninj,'  soldiers  and  taxes,  arc  to  be  foun<i  in  tlie  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament, — YiV/.] 

''  Hist,  flat.,  iii.  ().  S.  Aufxustine  says  also  of  Uome :  LiiKjuam  ftiuim  domitis  <jcntihw<  per 
pacem  Sitcietatis  imposuit  {Cite  dc  IHeu,  xix.  7). 

'  Sidon.  ApoUinaris,  iii.  3,  v.  18,  and  Fauriel,  Ili^t.  de  la  Gaule  mcrid.,  i.  p.  :V.>7.  A  (lallie 
inscription,  fouud  at  Paris,  dates  from  the  fourth  century.  (liulict.  de  la  iioc.  de  nii.tt.  de 
Parvi,  March  and  April,  1S77,  p.  'Mi.)  Anolher  can  be  read  on  a  vase  of  the  third  or  fourth 
century  discovered  at  liourges.     Cf.  Revue  critique,  188*2,  p.  131. 

*  .  .  .  .  nos  qui  apud  Celiac  cwimurainur  ct  in  harharum  aermonem  pfernmqne  varnmuf 

{Adv.  Ileeren.  prowtn.,  3). 

'  Comm.  in  Epist.  ad  Gal.,  iii.     The  reasons  which  are  given  for  doubtiiij,'  the  evidence  of 

S.  .Jerome  do  not  seem  to  me  conclusive. 
•^  Aulus  (n'llius,  Noct.  Att.,  xi.  7. 
"  Jhval,  Ics  Tables  eayubincc. 
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any  Latin  or  Greek  words;  his  maternal  language  was  the  Cartha- 
ginian.' Two  centuries  later,  in  the  diocese  of  S.  Augustine,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  country  people  knew  no  otluu-  language,  and 
it  was  still  the  case,  in  the  time  of  Rrocopius,  as  regards  the 
Moors  who  lived  near  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  There  havi'  also 
in    Algeriii    been    discovered    numerous    Latin    inscriptions    in   which 


Has-relief  from  IVryumus  :  Fra<rment  of  the  Giyantomachia,  representing  Zeu.-.      (JSerlin 
Mu.seum.)      See  in  vol.  iv.  p.  541,  another  Fragment  called  the  Group  of  Athena. 

Cartliaginian     names  ^    occur,    and    daily    there    are    found    in    Tunis 
Punic  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period. 

Among  the  emperor's  secretaries  we  know  that  one  was 
required  for  the  Arabic  language;  might  we  not  con(dude  that 
tlierc^  was  one  for  each  of  the  princii)al  languages,  since  all  tlu; 
subjects  of  the  Empire  had  the  right  of  append  to  the  emjuTor  or 
of  addn^ssing  j>etitions  to  him,  and  since  agreements  were  valid 
written   in  any  language? 


'  Apuleius  in  the  Apaloffin. 

""  L.  lienier.  .Mel  dl':,,i;,r.,  L>r,.V28.^).      Dij^ert.  XLV.  i.  1,  ^  0,  .nnd  Tmt..  iii.  1.',,  i.  §  1, 
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There  was  another  difference  between  the  two  «»;reat  divisions 
of  the  Empire:  the  right  of  coinage,  of  which  the  Latin  countries 
had  been  deprived,  was  for  a  hmg  while  preserved  in  the  oriental 
provinces— a  measure  which  is  exi)Uiined  by  the  greater  activity 
of  Asiatic  commerce  and  by  the  i)rivilegcs  of  municipal  autonomy 
continu(Hl  to  a  large  number  of  transmarine  cities/  Rome  naturally 
transferred  lier  monetary  system  to  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  having 
already  given  them  her  language  and  institutions,  whilst  the  East 
preserved  their  own,  as  they  did  their  language,  manners,  and 
manufacturing  industry. 

Greece,  which  has  done  nothing  great  in  politics  outside  its 
own  territory,  nothing  at  least  of  a  lasting  nature,  has  had  in 
matters  of  intellect  an  inexhaustiblr'  fecundity,  and  for  philosophy 
and  eloquence  a  proselytizing  ardour  which  belongs  ordinarily  only 
to  religious  bcdiefs.  Without  organization,  and  by  the  simi)le  force 
of  its  genius,  this  race  w^as  spread  over  Western  Asia,  where  it 
had  occupied  and  penetrated  everything.  In  its  presence  the 
ancient  civilizations  had  been  effaced  or  transformed;  the  national 
languages  had  disappeared  or  existed  only  in  the  lower  strata  of 
the  population ;  Hellenic  life  had  everywhere  taken  possession  of 
men  and  cities. 

The  Greeks,  above  all  things  a  rhetorical  people,  were  desirous 
to   have  no  limit    in    talking,    discussing,   and    teaching.      In    what- 
ever place  they  came  they  at   once  organized  a  i)lace   of  discussion, 
a 'school,    and   they  allured  the  population  to  their  disputes.       Then 
men    took    sides    violently    for    rhetoric    or    grammar,    for    Zeno    or 
Epicurus,  and  from   each  city  of  Asia  proceeded  new  masters.      On 
the    banks    of    the    Nile    old    Egypt,    affrighted,    Irad    escaped    from 
Alexandria   into  the   Thebais,   wdiither  a   new  enemy    will  soon  come 
to   trouble    it    with  a  new  creed ;    and   even    to   the    foot    of  Atlas, 
the    })ala('es    which    took    the    place    of    Masinissa's    royal    tent    had 
resounded   witli   the   names   of  Aristotle  and   Plato.     All   the  Asiatic 
courts    tried    to    sp(\ak    Greek :      the    rarthian    kings    had    some    of 
Euripides'     plays     acted     in     their     })resence,     and     India     tried     to 
decipher    those    medals    covered     with    Greek    characters    wliich    it 
restores    to    us    to-day,    and    which    help    us    to    recover    the    lost 


The  Nik'  pt'raoiiifietl. 
(Bronze  of  Hadrian.) 


history    of   a    Greek    stat(^    flourishing   twenty   centuries  ago   m   the 
banks  of  its  great  river. 

Such  active  masters  as  these  always  found  eager  listeners.     At 
Olbia  the  Scythians  were  in  the  vicinity,    the  war  standard  planted 
on  the  towers;    but  Dion  Chrysostom   comes  and  speaks  of  Homer 
and  Phocylides:    all    become    attention    and    then,   in  order  to  hear 
better,   they  lead   the   orator  to   the  agora  and  listen  to  a  long  dis- 
course on  the  city  of  the   gods.      Much  flattered,  Dion  adds:     ''So 
far  were  tlu^y  truly  Greeks  by  their   tastes  and  manners."^     Every 
rhetorician  was  then  welcome.     Every  discovery  excited  (aithusiasm, 
and   if  thesc^   Greeks  came  into   a   country  which  had    had    its    days 
of    scientific    culture,    amongst    a    people    whom 
without   humiliation   they    could    acknowledge    as 
their    (^Iders   (as    Plato    was    pleased    to    say   to 
the    priests    of  Egypt),  they   immediately   sought 
to  nndvo    tlu^se    unexplored    treasures   their    own. 
in  the  whole  East  they  had  formed  large  trans- 
lation offices,'  to  carry  off  science  from  its  priests 
as  their  ancestors  had  seized  upon  political  power 
from  its  warriors.     Egyptian,  Hebrew,  Chaldean  books,  all  had  been 
translated,    and   if   they   had    been   unable   to   penetrate^   into   India 
cither    far    (^nough    or    in    sufficient    numbers    to    make    that    old 
civilization  also  their  prey,  yet  they  had  formed  active  commercial 
relations    with     that    country,    and    while    taking    its    commodities 
they   had    (piestioned   its   wise   men    and    carried   off   some  of  their 

teaching. 

But  what  a  long  time  the  effort  had  already  lasted!  and  the 
Greek  mind  gavi;  way  under  the  mass  of  learning  that  it  had 
acquired.  From  the  habit  of  learning  how  others  thought,  one  for- 
gets to  think  for  oneself ;  and  as  ival  political  life  did  not  uphold 
the  Greek  mind,  as  its  birth-place  had  grown  so  small  and  the  bind 
of  adoption  so  great  that  patriotism  existed  no  mon^  for  these 
citizens  of  tlie  worhl,  tlu^  energetic  need  of  knowing  and  believing, 
which  animated  men  m  the  nourishing  days  of  the  great  schools  of 
thou-ht,    was    replaced,    in    the    early  days    of   the   Empire,   by   the 

'  Dion  Chrysostom,  Oraf.,  Ixxx. 

^  Straho,  xvii.  p.  HOG :  "  They  draw  from  the  writin-s  of  the  Egypt  ians  as  well  as  from  those 

of  the  Chaldeans." 


Jlist.  tie  la  monn.  rom.,  hy  Mommsen,  translatf^l  by  the  Due  de  Blaoas,  vol.  iii.  p.  9. 
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noisy  restlessness  of  sterile  thought.  Strength  was  wanting  for 
research  outside  the  paths  which  the  ni.ister  minds  had  opened 
up,  and  there  were  seen  only  a  vain  disquietude  and  a  curiosity 
which  was  satisfied  with  puerile  subtilties.  So  is  it,  after  the 
grand  movenienfs  of  the  ocean  are  calmed  that  the  agitation  con- 
tinues for  a  time  longer  in  the  shallows.  It  is  there;  that  they 
(Uid,  but  it  is  there  also  that  they  commence  afresli.  These  schools, 
now  poorly  occupiinl,  will  assume  greatness  again  whcni  Greek  j>hih)- 
sophy,  yielding  to  the  intluence  of  the  revolution  which  had  united 
so  many  peoples  into  one  family,  shall  lay  aside  metaj)hysics  in 
order  to  undertake  the  moral  education  of  the  w(>rld. 

The  more  recent  i)eoples  of  the  West  had  neither  fallen  so 
low  nor  risen  so  high.  They  were  not  when  lionie  made  their 
conquest  leading  a  life  of  luxury :  they  wanted  its  necessaries.' 
They  had  everything  to  learn,  and  from  Kome  they  asked  every- 
thing—laws, manners,  language,  good,  and  evil.  Therefore  she 
put  her  stamp  upon  them,  and  twenty  centuries  have  not  yet 
effaced  it.  .  Since  Actiuru  the  Roman  world  leaned  towards  the 
West,  the  face  of  which  had  been  renenved  ;  henceforth  she  is 
fi^oin^  to  turn  towards  the  East.  Then  a  time  will  come  when  this 
Kmpire  will  have  but  one  language,  that  of  Athens,  and  when 
Rome  will  be  at  llyzantium  ;  but  then  the  Empire  will  be  nothing 
else  than  the  IJyzantine  Empire. 


TV. — The  Administration  of  the  ri:ovixcE.s;   Commerce;   Travels. 

There  is  no  need  to  explain  for  a  third  time  the  provincial 
administration  which  from  Augustus  to  Diocletian  existed  in  its 
general  features."  If  the  creation  of  new  governments  and  the 
interchange   of  provinces  made    between   tlir  ]>riuce    :ind    the    senate 


*  Cicero  wrote  to  his  brotlier,  the  governor  of  Perg-anieiiii  A^iu  some  years  bt'fori'  Actiuui  : 
"  (liioil  si  te  ffors  ant  Affis,  ant  Hiftpanis,  nut  GaUi<  prtf/ccisMct  imm(inihu«  ar  harharis  n(ifi<»n- 
ihnx^^  (nJ  Qnhit.,  \.  \,  6).  .Juvenal  .still  niiikes  the  8amo  ditTereiice.  After  liaviii<,'  ru-sed  the 
hmirh  aj^'-ainst  the  etTeiniimte  Uhodian,  the  perfumed  Corinthian,  and  the  hairless  youth,  a  race 
eiii^af^ed  in  polisliing'  tlieir  lej?s,  he  advises  the  insolent  nobles  who  would  have  to  povern  the 
western  provinces  to  exercise  prudence  with  such  impatient  folk:  Horrida  vitanda  est  llinjimiia, 
GuHicn.'i  ans  ....   Il/i/ricum  lafii^,  etc.  {Sat.,  v'l'n.  115). 

^  For  the  pr.iviiicial  organization  under  the  Republic,  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  mo  ef  x^v/.  ;  under 
Augustus,  vol.  iv.  cap.  Ixvii.  and  in  this  vcduine  the  chapter  on  The  Cifif. 


be  omitted,  the  principal  modificaticm  has  reference  to  the  pvo- 
curalorcs.  At  first,  simi)ly  financial  agents  charged  with  the  levying 
of  the  tribute  in  tlie  imperial  provinces,  they  had  conferred  upon 
theui  by  (laudius  a  jurisdiction  over  fiscal  matters,'  and  finally 
possessed,  under  the  higher  authority  of  the  military  chief  of  tlie 
district,  the  administration  of  part  of  a  province  ciuh  jure  ijhuUi? 
Such  were  the  procurators  of  Eluetia,  Thrac(%  and  Judiea.  As 
regards  the  consulaves  of  ILadrian,  the  jun'dicl  of  Marcus  Auri^lius, 
and  the  cumtores  of  the  Antonines,  tlii^y  belong  to  a  new  order 
of  things  which  began  then,  and  which  we  shall  see  resulting  in 
Constantino's  great  reform.  The  time  is  not  come  for  considering 
this,  and  we  can  merely  say  that  siiicci  Augustus's  ordinance  the 
govc^rninent  of  the  provinces  has  not  undergone  any  inqjortant 
modifications. 

-  We  simply  recall  the  fact  that,  in  certain  circumstances, 
cxtmordinary  commissioners  were  sent  to  correct  abusi^s,^  and  that 
gi-cat  military  commands  were  given  from  time  to  tinu^  to  a  prince 
of  the  inq)erial  house  or  a  famous  genc^ral,  as  had  been  done  for 
i'ompey  and  (\esar.  The  different  provinces  reunit(^d  under  one 
chief  will  furnish  Diocletian  with  the  idea  of  his  division  of  the 
Empire*  into  dioceses. 

An  unimportant  change  yet  deserves  mention  lier(\  MWv 
the  Social  War,  the  Italian  soil,  having  become  quiritary,  had 
ceased  paying  the  land  tax.  Some  provincial  cities  obtained  from 
the  emperors  leave  for  their  territory  to  be  assimilated  to  tht^ 
Italian  estates.     This  privilege  was  known  as  the  jus  Italicum. 

The  powers  of  the  govenior,  prwses^'  continue  the  same  as  in 
the  past.  He  Ims  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  with  the 
exceptions  which  \se  have  mentioned;  the  headship  of  police  in 
th(>  whole  extent  of  his  government,  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
presi^rve  in   peace   and  quietness.'^     His  authority,   as  had  been  that 


'  See  vol.  iv.  p.  4 1  ^.  * 

-'  Orelli,  Nos.  .*i,<K)4,  :\,f'm. 

■'  Pliny,  Kpixt.,  viii.  24  ;  Philost.,  Life  of  Hfrodex  Atticm,  §  3. 

*  Prasidi^  nomen  yeiwrule  est  {IHyest,  i.  Is,  1 ) ;  .  .  .   .  majm  impcrium  hahct  omnihws post 

priiu'ipoin  ( 1()  4). 

''Digest,  i.  IH,  13  pr. :  Proriuria  pacata  ct  qnieta.  The  State  police  was  formed  of 
soldiers  taken  from  all  ll»e  le^nons,  and  first  of  all  kept  at  Rome,  frumcntarii.  then  sent 
into  the  provinces  where  omnia  occulta  e.rjdorahant  (Hist.  Au^r.  Jlndr.,  10;  Macr.,  12);  that 
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of  the  senate  over  Italy,  was  not  limited  to  tlie  repression  of  crimes; 
he  kept  somewhat  of  the  vague  moral  jurisdiction  of  the  censors. 
"The  governor,"  says  Ulpian/  "ought  to  take  care  that  no  one 
make  an  unjust  gain  or  sufPer  an  undeserved  hurt,"  a  vcr}"  vague 
formula  which  would  permit  any  sort  of  interference,  "to  prevent 
the  usurpations  of  property,  sales  procured  from  fear  or  pretended 
sales  which  are  not  completed  by  an  actual  cash  settlement."  But 
here  is  som<^thing  new :  "  It  is  a  sacred  duty  for  him  not  to  allow 
the  powerful  to  do  wrong  to  tlic^  humble ;  nor  undc^r  pretence  of 
the  arrival  of  functionaries  or  soldicTs  to  deprive  the  poor  of  their 
only  lantern  or  of  their  scanty  furniture."  This  is  like  our 
exemption  of  the  indigent  from  hilh^ting  soldiers. 

As  to  the  fashion  in  which  the  governors  acquitted  themselves 
in  their  functions,  the  writers  of  the  imperial  period  point  out 
til  at  the  established  order  had  its  necessary  consequences.  Doubt- 
less, not  all  the  governors  were  Plinys  or  Agricolas,  and  there  wen^ 
still  abuses  at  rare  intervals ;  but  betrayals  of  trust  were  rarely 
spoken  of,  because  the  peoples  no  hmger  had  the  resignation  of 
older  times,  now  that  they  knew  that  the  prince  was  interested 
in  not  allowing  any  injustice  to  be  committed,  and  that  the  senate 
show(Hl  no  complaisance  towards  those  whom  the  provincial  <l(  le- 
!>ates  cited  and  accused  before  it. 

The  short  duration  of  proconsulates  and  legateships  suggests 
that  the  public  service  would  suffer  from  it ;  but  the  governors 
had  at  hand,  besides  their  assessorfi  and  friends,  public  slaves  and 
freedmen  who,  continuing  in  thoir  positions,  had  charge  of  Ili(^ 
papers  and  i>ul)lic  documents,  arranged  the  settlement  of  matters, 
and  preserved  the  routine.  From  numerous  inscriptions  found  in 
a  cemetery  at  Carthage  if  is  possible  to  draw  up  a  long  list  for 
the  proconsulate  of  Africa  of  these  obscure  but  useful  public 
servants.  The  head  changed,  but  th<^  departments  remained,  and 
affairs  were  not  interruj)ted.  The  inexperience  of  a  fresh  comer 
was  set  right  by  the  experience  of  his  predecessors,  which  the  sub- 
ordinates of  the   provincial   government   communicated   to    liim,    :in(l 


of  the  cities  was  effected  hy  municipal  officers,  tlie  irennrrht  or  justices  of  the  pence,  whom  tlu' 
governor  selected  yearly  from  a  li^<t  of  ten  notables  presented  by  the  curia.  (/Kl.  Aristides, 
Sacr.  Senn.,  IV.  vol.  i.  p.  r)23,  edit.  Dindorf.) 

'  De  of.  prrp.«.  (Dit/e.'^f,  IS,  6)  :   .   .   .   .  fifl  reliffvtneyn  prrfxittix  perfinet. 
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in  the  carefully  preserved  r(\gisters  he  could  find  precedents  bcarin: 

on  c^very  question. 

We    shall    see    shortly    that   the   departments    of    the    central 
administration  had  a  likc^  organization  ;   like  those   of   the   governors, 
they    continued,    even    under    an    incapable    chief,    tlu^    accustomed 
work.      Thus  the    impt^rial    tragedies   took   place   unnoticed  by    the 
provinces:  they  were  revolutions  of  the  palace,  not  of  the  Empire. 
We   called   to   mind  a  little  time  back  those  provincial  assem- 
blies in  which  the  civic  deputies  came  to  declare  their   union  with 
Home.      An  inscription  of  tlie  year  238  lets   us  see  the  interestcnl 
considcTaticm   which    the    governors   were    still    showing,    after    the 
Antonines,   to    the   intiuential   members   of   these   assemblies.       "At 
the  time  when   I   was  imperial  legate  of  the  province  of  Lyons,   I 
was  acquainted  in  that  city  with  several  distinguished  men,  among 
whom    was   Sennius   Sollemnis   of   the  city    of  the   Viducasses,   who 
luid  been  nominated  as  priest   of  the   altar  of  Eomc^  and   Augustus. 
A    particular    reason    secured    him    my    friendship.       8ome 
members    of    the    assembly   of  th(^   Gauls,   thinking    they    had    cause 
to    complain    of    CI.    Taulinus,    my    predecessor,    wished   to   rais(>    an 
accusation   against   him    in   tlu^   name   of   the   province.       Sollemnis 
resisted    their    proposal,    and    dc^clared    that    his    fellow    citizens,    far 
from    directing   him    to    accuse    the    governor,    had    ordered    him    to 
pass   an    eulogium  on  him.      For  this  reason  the  assembly^  decided 
that  it  would  not  prefer  a  complaint  against  CI.  Paulinus." 

Thus,  in  the  third  century,  the  right  of  criticizing  the  gover- 
nor's  conduct,  and  conseciuently  of  examining  his  administration, 
was  in  full  exercise.  And  documents  give  evidence,  for  the  fourth 
and  tifth  centuries,  of  the  regular  exercise  of  this  practice.  It  was 
also  as  well  understood  by  the  government  as  by  the  populatums, 
for  in  Dacia  IVajan  organized  a  conciliMm  prov.  Daciarum  traun 
which  seems  copied  from  that  which  Drusus  had  established  at 
Lycms  undi^r  Au-ustus.^  The  province  possessing  its  own  festivals, 
its  treasury,  and,  in  the  East,  .its  royal  right  to  coin  money,  its 
deputies  and  its  priests,  its  functionaries  and  its  pubhc  slaves,    had 

»  a  L  L.,  vol.  iii.  No.  1,454,  nd  annum  241 : mcenlote.  an,  A,ufmti  (Nos.   1,201), 

1,509,  1.513)  and  coronaUi.  Daciarum  tnum  (No.  1,433)  ^.   ..  j  j    ,.,,i   :;   28  1    and 

-ri.ere  were  public  slaves  of  the  provn.ce  jus  of  the  city.     Cf.  C.  /.  L.,  vol.  ...  2S,  1,  ana 

Heiizo.i,  No.  t),3*J3. 
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tUrn  a  life  of  its  own  derived  from  itself  and  not  from  Home,' 
whicli  might  have  been  a  source  of  strength  for  the  Empire.  The 
emperors  unfortunately  did  not  know  how  to  develop  this  advantage. 

For  w^ant  of  a  part  useful  to  the  State,  the  provincials  secured 
one  favourable  to  their  own  interests.  By  degrees  they  took 
possession  of  all  the  offices,  even  the  highest,  reckoning  from  those 
illustrious  Antonines  who  were  so  great,  simply  because  they  had 
to  second  them  a  number  of  men  sprung  like  themselves  from  the 
free  cities.  The  Empire  gained  in  them  energetic  skilful  i)rinces 
who  imdcTstood  the  part  played  by  the  provincial  ass(Miil)lies. 
Trajan  increased  their  number  and  Hadrian  was  pleased  to  (jonsuh 
them.  But  they  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  the 
troubles  of  the  third  century,  and  when,  in  the  following  age,  there 
was  a  wish  to  revive  them,  it  was  too  late.  This  chapter  huids 
therefore  to  the  satne  conclusion  as  the  preccMling.  JVIuch  muni- 
cipal life  and  a  little  provincial  life  have  made  the  grandeur  of 
the  Empire ;    the  ruin  of  these  institutions  will  cause  its  decadence. 

The  prosperity  of  th(^  provinces,  proved  by  the  i)rogressive 
elevation  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  cities,  is  further  proved  by  the 
innumerable  monuiiK^ntal  buildings  with  which  the  cities  covered 
the  Empire,  and  whicli  im})ly  an  amount  of  wealth  to  be  u\r\  with 
again  only  in  our  own  days.  This  general  well-to-do  condition 
was  the  result  of  bringing  into  cidture  immense^  territories  and  of 
a  commerce  which  convc^yed  to  all  parts  the  products  of  the  soil, 
of  industry,  and  of  art.  Let  us  also  take  note  of  three  things. 
First,  the  nobility  of  those  days  had  none  of  the  prejudices  of  our 
old  military  families.  Dion  Chrysostom  tells  us  that  his  grand- 
father, father,  and  himself,  turned  again  to  business,  after  havin 
been    ruined    in    the    service    of    their    city,    and     recovered    tln^ir 


^' 


^  Provincia  Lu^dimensis  had  a  mmrniis  curator  cimum  Romanonnn  (Orelli,  No,  4,020), 
another  proof  of  the  personality  of  the  province.  An  inscription  (Lebas,  Voy.  anheol., 
No.  1,181))  records  a  quarrel  between  two  cities  respecting  their  frontiers.  The  atTair  was 
carried  to  the  koivov  QtnaaXiov,  composed  of  .'i:i4  members,  wljo  met  periodically  at  Lari.ssa.  'I'he 
votin<r  took  place  upon  oath  and  })y  l)alh)t.  To  nuik»'  the  judprment  ])indinfT,  it  needed  the 
confirmation  of  the  Roman  governor.  It  lias  been  concluded  hence  that  *Mhe  Roman  adminis- 
tration inclosed  within  very  narrow  limits  the  liberty  of  these  so-called  autonomous  com- 
munities and  of  their  national  assemblies."  On  the  contrary,  this  matter  proves  the  extent  of 
the  powers  of  the  assembly  which  is  jud«re  in  the  first  instance  of  a  question  that  with  us  the 
Corps  loylslatif  only  could  decide  by  a  law.  The  rii,dit  of  fixing  the  limits  of  the  communes 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  sovereign  power. 
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fortune  pn^viously  h>st  in  public  life.'  There  were  therefore  in  this 
.social  state  fewer  idle  people  llian  we  should  expect.  Next,  very 
strict  regidations  respecting  weights  and  measures  and  the  per- 
mancaice  of  the  imperial  coinage'  gave  a  security  to  commerce 
which  it  liad  never  known  and  which  it  knew  no  later  than  the 
third  century,  when  after  the  Antonines  the  mon(4ary  system  of 
tlu^  Empire  becomes  nothing  else  ''than  a  permanent  baidvruptcy." 
Lastly,  the  military  roads  laid  down  by  the  liomans  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  their  provinces,  and  tlu^  lesser  roads  which  were 
in  relation  with  them,  brought  about  the  revolution  which  rail- 
roads hav(^  effected  with  us.  On  the  territory  of  ancient  (^aid 
have  been  counted  22,000  kihnnetres  (13,200  English  miles)  of 
(ndlo-lloman  roads,  and  by  no  means  all  are  identified. 

The  world  was  opened  u}),  the  most  seclud(Ml  places  had 
become  accessible.  It  was  our  free  trade  with  its  happy  con- 
siMpieiices.'  All  the  produce  of  the  world  came  into  Home  by  the 
Tiber,  which  l^liny  calls  rerum  in  toto  orbe  nam'tifiiim  mcrcator 
idacldlssimus.  The  ladies  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  bought  their 
jewels  of  a  jeweller  of  Asia  Minor,'  just  as  we  obtain  from  Smyrna 
our  best  carpets.  Merchants  from  Carthage  and  Arabia  came  to 
end    their   days   at    Lyons;    Greeks,   a   Thracian    lady,   a    citizen   of 


*  Orat.j  xlvi.  ,,  ,.         -    „  , 

»  Silver  was  in  classical  antiquity  the  standard  metal.  The  l.nipire  hrst  of  all  kept  it  so, 
concurrently  with  gold,  and  thus  had  a  bi-m.tallic  standard.  Rut  in  conseciuence  ot  the 
alterations"  in  weights  an<l  alloyage  which  silver  money  incurred,  to  the  extc-nt  t  uit  ... 
the  time  of  Severus  these  coins,  containing  50  to  (iO  per  cent,  of  alloy,  became  snnply  debastKl 
coin,  silver  as.sumed  more  and  more  the  nature  of  token  n.oney,  ami  gold  renmiued  tjie  sole 
standai-d  In  the  year  10  Augustus  dividi'd  the  Roman  gold  pound  into  42  aurei  (=  .^2/  -4.5  grs. 
=  1  127  frs  rtl  cents,  of  French  money,  from  whence  one  gets  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  aurem 
of  Augustus,  in  pure  gold  =  20  frs.  87  cents.).  Under  Marcus  Aurelius  the  pound  equallecl 
45  aurei,  which  reduced  the  metallic  value  of  the  aurem  to  25  frs.  S  cents.,  i.e.,  the  small 
decrease  of  1  fr.  70  cents,  in  nearly  two  centuries;  but  these  coins  always  containing  •.)(> 
of  fine  gold,  and  keeping  their  otlicial  value,  continued  to  be  received  everywhere  with  con- 
fi.lence.  The  treasures  hidden  away  and  which  have  been  discovered,  one  of  which,  that  of 
Rrescello,  was  composed  of  80,000  aurei,  attest  the  enormous  circulation  of  gol.l  coinage  which 
took  place  at  that  pericxi.  (Mommsen,  Hist,  de  la  monn.  rom.,  translated  by  the  Due  de  Rlacas, 
vol  iii  passim.)  Gold  is  the  coin  of  rich  counti-ies,  and  the  Knipire  was  rich,  llequning  much 
.ruld  for  its  innumerable  exchanges,  it  drained  all  the  neighbouring  countries  of  this  metal,  as 
in  our  days  America,  whose  monetary  needs  grow  more  quickly  than  its  population,  its 
commerce,  and  the  clearance  of  land,  attracts  the  gold  of  the  old  world. 

•  The  colleges  of  the  Earlv  Empire  (see  p.  897)  differ  from  our  trade  gudds  m  an  essential 
point:  they  did  not  form  privileged  Ixnlies,  except  certain  societit-s  establi>hr<l   m.  the  public 

interest. 

'  Mummsen,  Die  Rom.  Scliiceiz,  p.  24. 
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Nicomediii,  liave  found  burial  at  Bordeaux,'  some  Nabatiuans  at 
Pozzuoli,  a  Pozzuolan  at  Kusicada,  etc. ;  a  Phrygian  makes  a  boast 
of  having  rounded  Cape  Malea  seventy-two  times  to  reach  Brindisi 
or  the  coast  of  Asia.''  ''Thanks  to  the  happy  peace  which  we  arc 
enjoying,"  exclaims  Pliny,  ''an  immense  crowd  of  navigators  cross 
the  seas  and  even  the  Western  Ocean,  and  find  hospitality  on  all 
the  coasts."^      Merchants  found  it  even  on  the  summits  of  moun- 


Tombstouti  of  a  Citizen  of  Pozzuoli.' 

tains:  at  the  loftiest  point  of  the  Pass  of  the  Great  S.  Bernard, 
between  the  lake  and  the  spot  where  the  present  hospice  has  been 
built,  there  have  been  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Penninus  and  more  than  thirty  tablets  in  bronze,  wliicli  had 
been  set  up  in  it  for  the  discharge  of  vows.  This  temple  had 
certainly  during  the  summer  miiiistrants  who  gained  a  living  from 
the  passing'  travellers. 

*  Robert,  in  the  Comptes  revdm  de  VAcad.  de8  imcr.,  1872,  p.  54,  and  Le  Bbmt,  I/uicr. 
chrct.,  No.  225;  Allmer,  Rev.  opi;/r.,  p.  180. 

^  C.  I.  G.,  No.  3,920. 

'  .  .  .  .  pace  tam  fesfa  (ii.  45  and  07).  Horace  bad  already  said:  Ter  et  quater  anno 
revisens  (pquor  Atlanticum.  We  liave  seen  tliat  these  navip^atorui  had  litrhtbouses  to  guide  their 
course,  like  those  of  Alexandria  and  Boulogne  (above,  iv.  pp.  1)1  and  .'iHO ;  v.  p.  88),  or  sea- 
marks like  the  towers  of  Hannibal  on  the  African  and  Spanish  coasts,  as  also  on  those  of  Asia, 
constructions  from  the  top  of  wliich  the  sea  could  be  watched  to  a  j^reat  distance  and  where  on 
the  approach  of  pirates  could  be  lighted  prcpnuntiatin  iynes  (Pliny,  Hii^t.  fiat.,  ii.  73).  Strabo 
speaks  also  of  lofty  towers  on  all  the  coasts  to  observe  the  approach  of  the  tunny  fish. 

*  This  tombstone,  found  at  Rusicada  (Philippeville),  and  unfortunately  broken,  is  oidy 
interesting  from  the  inscription  it  bears:  GEN(io)  COL(oniaD)  rVT(«'olanon»ra)  AV(i(u8to) 
SAC(rura).  It  is  a  proof  of  the  coram»'rcial  connection  existing  l)etween  the  two  maritime 
cities.     {Munee  du  Louvre,  Fri.ihner,  op.  ctt. ,''!So.  473.) 
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Communications  with  India  and  Ceyhm,  though  slower  than 
in  m«)d(^rn  days,^  werc^  as  regular:  the  setting  out  and  return  wi^re 
fixed  almost  to  the  very  day." 
Some  Italian  merchants  had 
branch  offices  on  the  Malabar 
coast,'  and  used  to  sell  thcMr 
wines  at  Barygaza,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  ;  by  the 

Indus  they   penetrated  into  lUic- 
triana;    by  the   Persian  Gulf,  to 

the    mouths   of    the   Tigris;    and 

from    all    these    countries    there 

came  many  times  ambassadors  to 

the    lords    of    Rome.      According 

even  to  Seneca,  ships  went  from 

Spain  to  the  Indies  by  rounding 

Africa.'* 

By    land     caravans    reached 

the  centre  of  Ethiopia  and  the 
African  oases,'  which  our  mer- 
chants have  so  much  difficulty 
in  reaching;  to  th(^  north  they 
penetrated  to  the  furthest  parts 
of  Denmark.  In  the  island  of 
Fiinen     to   the   east   of    Jutland, 

and    in     the     neighbouihood     of  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^.^^^^^  .^^  j,^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  i>omeranin." 
Koni^sberg,     have     becxn     found 

coins"  of  the  Antonine  period  with  arms  and  utensils  of  lioman 
in.ke  The  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  was  rich  and  flounshing ; 
at  Dioscurias,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Euxine,  so  many  barbarous 
nations  came  to  buy  and   sell    that   130   interpreters  were  required 

'  [Not  05  compared  to  our  sailing  ships.— £<i.] 

:  a':;:;"!:;-  :;  rJI^ coU.  ...  been"f,.„„d  o„  .he  ba„ks  of  a  nver  in  Ma.a.ar.    Of 

avec  I'Asie  orientate. 

'  '^■u:!i.  ilfv.,  .^.     Of.  TAvcac,  AfH.,u.  .r,H.nr,e,  y,.^  and  ...     T,.e  Ro.an 
Ma„.m..8  .seems  to  l.ave  reached  the  Soudan  (ri"lem«».s  Oeogr.,  ,.  n). 

^  Archaul.  Xeilioi;/,  ^'•''th  year,  pi.  10. 
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th(Te.'  It  is  not  proved  that  some  Roinjin  or  Greek  merchants  had 
not  at  this  period  tratfic  with  China,  and  some  cities  now 
inaccessible  or  destroyed,  as  Petra,-  Baalbec,  Palmyra,  *^the  ports 
ot  the  desert,"  were  crowded  with  a  busy  poj)ulation,  who  (exchanged 


Uoyiil  Diadem  in  Gold,  found  in  the  Cirameriun  lio^^piiiiis.      (Mu.seum  of  St.   IV'tersburp. ) 

the  coinniodities  of  the  Empire  for  those  of   liabylonia  and    Parthia. 
''Every   year,"   says  Pliny,  "we  send  to  India  o(),0()0,0t)0   s(\'^t(M'ees 


Diadem  of  a  King-  of  the  Bosporus.     {Museum  of  St.   Petersburg.) 

in  exchange  for  goods  which  are  sold  in  the  Empire  at  KHI  per 
cent,  profit."^  The  prices  rose  to  such  a  height  because  there  wen* 
many  purchasers  seeking  for  the  goods  and  abundance  of  moiK^ 
to  pay  for  them. 

'  Pliny,  Hist,  nat.,  \i.  6. 

-'  Petra  was  not  yet  united  to  the  Empire  in  Straho's  time,  and  still  a  large  number  of 
Roman  mercliants  were  found  there.  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  77i).)  In  the  Arabian  peninsula  have 
been  foun<l  traces  of  the  working  of  gold  mines,  and  Sprenger,  in  his  Googtnphip  anciennede 
I  A  in //}(>.  b(di«>ves  that  these  operations  were  very  considerable. 

limy,    iii'ff.   nnf..  vi.  2(i :  .  .  .  .  r/urr  npuH  wo.v  centuplirntit  venenvt .      In  this  pa.swage 
Phny  speaks  oidy  of  the  commerce  with  India,  the  principal  objects  of  wliich  the  Dujcut  (xx.vix. 
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Yet  the  ohl  harsh  formula  that  the  stranger  is  an  enemy  had 
not  bet^n  forgotten.  To  sell  iron,  corn,  or  salt,  to  the  barbarians 
was  a  capital  offence,  and  tlu^  law  sancticmed  piracy  in  res})(H*t  of 
peoph^s  who  had  no  bond  of  amity  or  alliance  with  Pome,  or  con- 
tract of  hospitality.  On  the  seas  and  rivers  of  the  Empire  the 
government  kept  armed  fleets'  to  make  traihc  secure;  the  nu^rchants 
were    also    protc^cted    against    fraud    by    laws    borrowtnl    from    thc^ 


I_.^»:::»AJi 


I  «>  c^  ij  >:)  o9  vt^  a)  ®  ^^ 


llepresentation  of  a  Ship  serviu^^  as  a  Cup.     (Piiaiiesi,    ra.si,  ii.) 

exju'rience  of  th(>  Pliodians,'  and  these  decided  (piestions  (»f  respon- 
sibilitv  or  of  excuse  in  accidents  by  sea.  Those  who  br(»ught 
about  a  shipwreck,  pillaged  a  stranded  vc^ssel,  or  plundered  the 
shipwrecked,  were  subjected  to  the  penalties  declared  by  the 
Cornelian  law  against  assassins. 

P>efoi-e  landing  the  merchandise^  it  must  pass  the  custom-house, 
which  was  very  strict.  If  the  shipowner  had  put  on  board  any 
(M)ntraband  article  the  ship  was  confiscated;  if  th(^  lading  had 
taken  place  in  his  absence  by  the  act  of  the  shipmaster  or  a  sailor 

4  16  ^7)  in  a  curious  enumeration,  makes  us  acquainted  with.  The  Romans  also  left  much 
nioney  with  the  Arabs,  whom  Rome  .styled  *Mhe  richest  people  in  the  world,"  becau.se  tlie 
trea.sures  of  the  Parthians  and  i:(mians  came  to  their  haixls.  "  They  stdl  tlie  prrnluce  of  their 
seas  (pearls)  and  of  their  fore.sts  ((xioriferous  woods  and  incen.se),  and  buy  nothing."     {Ifnd., 

'  Ih'f'ffit,   \\\i\.    t,   11-   ^   -;    ^•''^-   !•''>'•'>•§  -•     O^'fffr  ....  Imoriin  riavihus  fhscurrere 
ihiuuu  ultro  nfrof/ur  militcs  ordinavit  ( Amm.  Marcell.,  xvii.  2,  and  x\ iii.  2). 
•^  Diye^t,  xiv.  2. 
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they    incurred    the    penalty    of    death,    and    the    merchandise    was 
(h;tained,  but  the  ship  was  restored  to  the  owner.^ 

The  cargtt  being  cleared,  the  merchant  sold  his  merchandise 
by  auction,  an  ancient  practice  which  is  attested  by  the  first  con- 
vention between  Eome  and  Carthage,  by  the  tablets  of  the  banker 
Jucundus,    found    at    Pompeii,    and    by    its    existence   in    the    whoh' 


Details  of  a  Ship.     (PiraiU'si,  ihid.) 

I'jiipire,  where  the  words  vendere  and  venum  dare  were  synonymous.^ 
In  order  to  insure  fairness  in  the  exchanges,  standard  weiglits 
and  measures  were  kept  in  the  Capitol  and  in  the  cities ;  frequently 
a  decree  of  the  municipal  senate  ordered  the  duumvirs  or  Lcdiles  to 
make  unexpectedly  an  inspection  of  the  measures  used  by  the 
merchants.  Finally,  banks  of  dc^posit,  of  payment  and  of  loan, 
kept  by  argcntarii.,  facilitated  business  transactions,^  and  bills  posted 
in  the  streets  told  passers  by  what  th(^y  were  interested  to  know. 


»  Digest,  xlvii.  U,  3,  §  8;  xxxix.  4,  11,  §  2. 

"  Cf.  de  Petra,  le  Tavolette  cerate  di  Pompei,  and  Caillomer,  Reinie  /ii*t.  de  droit,  July, 
1H77.  In  vol.  ii.  of  the  C.  I.  Z.,  No.  2,021),  mention  is  made  of  an  imperial  procurator  chnr^'cd 
with  collecting  the  vectiyal  aucfioyium,  or  duty  on  sales  by  auction.  We  have  given  in  vol.  iv. 
p.  ()S{),  a  facsimile  of  the  tablets  of  Jucundus. 

'  Amm.  Marcell.,  xxvii.  0,  and  Ood.  Theod.,  xii.  6,  10,  and  21  ;  Orelli,  Noa.  4,312-i,.V)(). 
Ihffesf,  xvi.  t),  8.  M.  Perrot,  in  his  M&moire  on  le  rvmmerce  de  Vnryent  a  Athiite-t,  has  sliown 
what  an  extent  banking  affairs  in  the  Greek  cities  had.  Three  or  four  hundred  years  n.c.  thiTe 
were  at  Athens  joint-stock  companies  and  Investors  in  the  funds  receiving  dividends.      The 
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In  this  connection,  let  us  remark  that,  considered  from  an 
elevated  point  of  view,  commerce  has  at  all  times  been  one  of 
the  most  powerful  factors  in  the  work  of  civilization.  Not  only 
is  there  an  exchange  of  ideas  at  the  same  time  \\ith  that  of  mer- 
chandise, but  it  introduces  into  legislation,  much  more  than 
philosophies  and  religions,  those  notions  of  equity  which  modify 
the  teaching  of  the  jurists.      In  the  past  ages  of  humanity  priests 
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Bill  Posted  in  Pompeii.' 


:nid  philosophers  have  established  tenets  thought  out  a  /iriori  and 
almost  always  exclusive,  whilst  commerce  taken  in  the  widest  sens(* 
of  th(»  word,  as  being  the  relations  between  men  of  diffcTcmt  states 
and  races,  has  furnished  facts  from  experience  which  have  loosed 
tlio  straitened  b<md  of  systems.  Interested,  for  example,  in  causing 
good  faith  to  prevail  in  contracts,  it  gives  to  the  social  relations 
rules  more  and  more  rational  and  just  which,  from  the  i)ra(;tice  of 
business  men,  pass  necessarily  into  the  maxims  of  the  jurisconsults. 

bankers  made  advances  on  the  deposit  of  title-deeds  and  articles  of  value  ;  they  had  their 
account  Iwoks  in  which  investments  and  withdrawals  from  the  funds  were  entered,  their 
agencies,  and  if  not  our  bills  of  exchange  at  least  the  cheque.  Without  possessing  an  official 
character,  the  bankers  were  the  depositaries  of  documents  and  contracts  which  our  government 
officials  now  receive.  They  made  loans  to  the  cities,  and  guarantee<i  in  some  form  State  loam*. 
Roman  legislation  subjected  the  cession  of  incorporeal  rights  to  numerous  formalities;  Athenian 
legislation,  being  miicli  simpler,  was  probably  in  full  force  in  the  whole  Greek  vrorld.  [Cf.  the 
chapter  on  the  Ruainess  Habits  of  the  Greeks  in  my  Social  Life  in  Greece.— Ed.] 

'  Translation  :  "  In  the  iiiheritanct!  of  Julia  Felix,  daughter  of  Spurius  Felix,  is  offered  to 
let,  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  of  the  ides  of  August,  for  five  years  running,  a  bath  called 
Venus's  [ET  NONGENIUM  ?],  some  shops,  stalls,  and  superior  rooms.  They  will  not  be  let  to 
any  one  exercising  an  infamous  profession."  For  the  explanation  of  certain  difficult  expres- 
sions in  thi.s  in.<»cription,  see  C.  i.  L  ,  vol.  iv.  p.  (id.  od  n.  l,l.'i(j. 

VOL.  V.  *^ 
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In  our  days,  what  has  opened  up  Japan  and  China  and  will  take 
civilization  into  Africa  ?  What  on  that  continent  will  destroy  the 
slave  hunting,  the  state  of  perpetual  war,  all  the  violent  deeds  and 
abominations  which  the  slave  trade  calls  forth?  Commerce.'  It 
has  succeeded  in  places  where  preaching  had  failed. 

The  wealth  of  a  people  can  be  measured  by  the  number  of  its 
travellers.  They  were  then  more  numerous  than  oui*s  were  fifty 
years  ago.  The  taste  for  travelling  was  dominant.  ''  A  quiet  tran- 
quil life,"  says  a  poet  of  the  first  century,  '^in  the  bosom  of  home, 
has  no  longer  any  charm.  There  ib  a  love  of  visiting  new  (dtic^s, 
of  sailing  on  unknown  seas,  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  world."*'' 
So,  if  Seneca  is  to  be  believed,  one  half  of  Rome's  inhabitants,  of 
the  free  cities  and  colonies,  were  simply  strangers  led  far  away 
from  the  land  of  their  birth  by  some  voyage  of  business  or 
pleasure.^  IIow  well  does  the  emperor  Hadrian,  the  unwearied 
traveller,  serve  as  the  representative  of  his  contempomries ! 

The  public  post  instituted  by  Augustus  and  r(M)rganiz(Ml  by 
Hadrian,  always  at  the  expense  of  the  municipalities  whose  terri- 
tory it  traversed,  was  for  the  service  only  of  agents  of  the  govcu-n- 
nient  and  of  that  small  number  of  persons  who,  by  special  favour, 
obtained  the  privilege  of  using  it  from  the  prince.  liut  j)rivate 
skill  came  to  the  aid  of  ordinary  travellers,  and  ananged  foi*  their 
tastes  and  wants  by  furnishing  the  means  of  satisfying  them.  So 
that  before  setting  out  they  could  seek  on  nuq)s,  in  itineraries  and 
guide  books,^  all  the  necessary  information.  At  the  gates  (►f  the 
principal  cities  they  found  the  carriages  and  horses  of   the  cctturinl ; 

^  At  a  congress  of  Orientalists  (September,  1875)  a  clever  merchant  of  Lyons,  M.  L.  Des- 
grand,  said:  "The  merchant  among  us  knows  that  his  contract  when  understood  enjoins  on  him 
honesty.     In  Asia  the  native  acts  towards  the  European  as  if  he  were  convinced  that  cleverness 

in  cheating    was  sufficient    to   justify   it So  the   European   hanks  at    last  conchided 

to  consider  as  null  and  void  the  signature  of  a  native  ....  it  is  requisite  that  draft.s  should 
be  endorsed  by  a  European  to  make  their  negotiation  possible.  If  this  commerce  develops, 
certainly  the  Asiatic  will  change  his  way  of  looking  at  things  and  his  civil  life." 

■^  Manilius,  Astr.,  iv.  509-13.  The  Acta  of  the  martyrs  of  \ao\\»  show  how  many 
foreigners,  even  Asiatics,  there  were  in  that  city,  and  the  travels  of  S.  Paul,  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  faithful  who  set  up  continued  relations  between  the  Churches,  prove  with  what  facility 
the  longest  expeditions  were  undertaken. 

^  Ad  Helc.y  tj.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  with  his  usual  exaggeration,  that  in  Corsica,  in 
spite  of  its  wild  state,  more  foreigners  were  met  with  than  natives. 

*  See  in  vol.  iv.  p.  \f<,  one  of  the  vases  or  silver  goblets  found  in  the  baths  of  \'icarello.  on 
Lake  Rracciano,  in  1852.  The  Itinerarv  from  Bordeaux  to  Jerusalem  is  a  real  auidc,  with 
geographical  and  historical  information. 


on  the  route,  changes  of  horses,  public  hotels,  mausioues,  and  inns, 
the  proprietor  of  wliieh  was  responsible^  for  injuries  suffered  by 
travellers  wliik*  in  his  house.  An  inn  at  Lyons  bore  this  inscrii)- 
tion :  ''  Here  Mercury  promises  profit,  Apollo,  health,  Sc^ptumanus, 
f^ood  bed  and  board.  lie  who  will  stop  here  will  find  himself  well 
ofp.     Traveller,  take  heed  where  you  stay."  ^ 

Thus  tluTofore  the  merchant  pursued  his  traffic,  the  centurion 
went  to  join  his  cohort,  the  administrator  to  his  duties,-  the  invalid 
to  th(^  healing  watcTs''  and  the  altars  of  aiding  divinitic^s:  J^sculapius, 
Isis  andSerapis;  the  superstitious  to  renowned  sliriiu^s'  and  famous 
oracles ;  the  idh^  to  festivals  and  solemnities  ;  the  man  of  taste  to 
places  sacnnl  in  history  or  art,  the  architectural  sphnidours  of  l{om(\ 
Greece  and  Kgypt,  where  he  wrote  his  namc^  [like  a  snob  |  on 
the  Pyramids  or  the  statue  of  Meinnon.  Every  year  the  sun  or 
th(^  m<(l((ria  drove  the  rich  from  the  scoreliing  eity  and  the  pesti- 
lent plain  towards  the  shady  mountains  and  their  murmuring 
wat<'rs,  or  to  villas  built  out  into  the  waves  of  a  peaceful  bay. 

Others  travelled  more  economically:  the  student  entered  the 
cTH^at  schools  of  Autun,  Milan,  C^arthage,  Tarsus,  and  Antioch,  or 
those  of  Home*  and  Athens,  lierytus  and  Alexandria,  wliicli  eclips(>d 
all  ilie  rest;  the  professor  and  the  physician  in  quc^st  of  scholars 
or  patients;  the  sage,  tlu^  pliilosoi)lier,  and  the  illuminatenl,  seeking 
knowledge   in  the   schools   or   in   the   revelations    of    the  mysteries;"' 

'  Collci/.Jfnnentanorum.     Cf.  Heiizen's  Indcj .     Inst.,  iv.  5,  3.     Orolli,  No.  4,3l*1). 

^  In  a  multitude  of  inscriptions  tlu'  curstis  honorum  of  the  functionaries  shows  how 
froqiientlv  th.ev  changed  their  residence.  There  were  centurions  wlio  in  their  military  career 
had  made  the  tour  of  the  Empire  two  ov  three  times,  and  similarly  as  regards  tlie  imp.'rial 
leo-ati's.  Thus  a  citizen  of  Laodicea  in  Syria  serves  as  a  .soldier,  then  as  centurion  in  the 
Xn  (icminn,  cantoned  at  Vindobona  (Upper  Pann.);  in  the  IVa  Flavin  (Upper  Muisia),  Xlla 
Fnlminnta  (Cappadocia),  Ilia  Cyronaica  (Arabia),  Xa  Frotomis  (Judaea),  If(i  AdjutrLv 
(Upper   Pann.),  and    Va   Macedonica,  at   Troesmis,  where    he    died.      (L.    Kenier,    Inscr.  de 

Tro('»miff,  p.  36.) 

'•'  Inscriptions  and  authors  tend  to  show  that  almost  all  the  waters  to  which  pliysicians  now 
send  us  were  in  those  days  known  and  utilized.  The  ancient  ])hysicians  already  advised  a 
residence  in  lOgvpt  for  che-^t  diseases  (Pliny,  Epist.,  v.  10),  ordered  tlie  drinking  of  milk  in  the 
mountains,  and'even  a  stay  in  pine  forests,  (^ee  Friedlunder,  ii.  1-15.)  Galen  sent  cases  of 
phthisis,  as  we  do,  into  warm  moist  climates,  at  an  equal  temperature,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

*  See  the  Syrian  f/oddess  of  Lucian. 

*  We  know  of  many  voyages  made  by  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  Pausanias  for  history  and 
geography;  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen  for  botany  and  medicine;  by  Apuleius  to  become 
initiated  in  tlie  mysteries;  by  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  wh«se 
wand.^ring  life  Lucian  and  Philostratus  point  out  to  u.s  etc.  T!:.-  Ihyest  (xxvii.  1,  G,  §  1) 
speaks  of  Lrrammarums,  sophists,  rhetoricians,  and  physicians  as  wa.iderers,  rirndatore^. 
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the  artist  scckini^  wealth  and  hmiovvii  ;  the  charlatan  who  explained 
(Ircanis  or  exhibited  c\iri()siti(*s  ;  l)e<;<^ing  priests  who  led  about  the 
villages  their  guardian  divinity  while  stretching  out  the  beggar's 
hand  to  the  faithful. 

In  their  travels  the  ancients  were  brought  facre  to  face  with 
a  nature  as  it  were  impregnated  with  divinity,  and  at  every  step 
they  (iame  across  places  full  of  mythological  n^collections  which 
without  putting  much  faith  in  them,  th(\y  yet  loved  to  recall.  The 
grand  phenomena  of  nature,  which  are  to  us  the  results  of  general 
laws,  were  still  for  the  bulk  of  travellers  acts  of  the  divine  will. 
They  excited  admiration,  combined  with  a  sort  of  religious  terror 
and  those  pantheistic  beliefs  which  kept  theii-  ground  in  sj)ite  of 
the  increasing  scepticism,  those  legends  constantly  revived  bv  thoir 
poets,  s(^nt  numbers  of  tourists  through  the  pacified  provinces. 
They  had  not  our  recent  entliu.>ia>iii  for  '' p](Mising  horrors,"  but 
all  thcii-  literature  shows  how  much  thev  loved  sweet  smilin<r 
nature,  the  charming  situations  on  the  sub-Ai)ennine  hills,  the 
fresh  valleys,  the  forest  tilled  with  gloom  and  silence,  and  large 
sea  views. 

Travels  were  still  then  undertaken  simply  to  please  the  eyes  ; 
some  went  even  in  search  of  the  grand  spectacles  unfolded  by  nature. 
How  many,  following  the  track  of  Hadrian,  climbed  Mount  Etna  ' 
and  Mount  Casius,  just  as  we  go  to  the  Righi  to  see  a  sunrise  I 
How  many  others  iuiitated  Sabinus,  that  friend  of  Lucian  '  who 
went  to  the  v(Ty  verge  of  the  western  provinces  to  hear  "  tlir 
hissing  of  the  sun  when  it  sinks  below  the  waves," ^  or,  what  was 
easier  to  view,  the  powerful  Atlantic  tides  !  The  bar  of  the  Seine 
and  of  the  Gironde  must  have  greatly  astonished  these  resid(^nts  round 
a  sea  where  the  ebb  and  tlow  were  imperceptible.  The  extensive 
rcimains  of  a  Roman  villa  have  bec^n  recently  discovered  in  th(*  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  the  nobility  of  England  still  seek  out  the  charming 
situations  which  the  contemporaries  of  Hadrian  or  Severus  loved.'* 

Those  who  wished  to  travel  fast  made  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
leagues  a  day;    much,  more  when  the  emperor  permitted  the  use  of 

'  The  tower  on  Etna  called  the  Philosopher'**  Tower  seems  to  be  a  lloman  ruin. 

^  Apologia,  15. 

'  .Juvenal,  Sat.,  xiv.  27s. 

•  At  xMorton  Farm,  near  Hrading  (cf.  pjate  on  next  page).     Some  coins  of  Victorinus  (268) 
were  found  there. 


1.  Tlu' SuiiiUest  Section  of  the  KccHl- 
tioii  Kooiii  (ICiistrn  Kiul). 

2.  Perseus  and  Andromedn. 

*:{  an.l  4.  Two  CoriRJS  of  llie  Square 
of  file  Western  Seetion  of  the 
Ueeoi'tion  Room:  Winter  and 
Spring. 

5.  Summer. 

6.  Orpheus. 

7.  The  First  Port  ion  tliscovered. 

8.  The  Astrologer. 

9.  n.>ncs  of  the  Dwarf  Wild  Ox  (an 
Kxtinct  Animal),  Piece  of  the 
Horn  of  a  Stag,  and  a  Koman 
Nail. 

10.  The  lAumdation  Stones  of  the  Arch 
separating  the  Two  Sections  of 
the  Reception  Room. 


PAVEMENT   AND   REMAINS    FOUND   AT   THE   RECENTl-^ 


I'ISCOVERED   ROMAN    VILLA   AT   BRADING,   ISLE  OF    WIGHT. 
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the  public  post.  Thus  it  was  possible^  to  <j:o  from  Autioeh  to 
l^yzantiuin  (noarly  TOO  miles)  in  less  than  six  days,'  which  gives 
a  speed  continued  day  and  night  of  nearly  fiv(^  mih^s  an  hour;  but 
more  if  time  taken  up  in  stoppages  be  counted  in.' 

By  sea  with  a  favourable  wind  tlu^  distance^  from  Ostia  to 
Frc'jus  took  three  days;  to  Cadiz  seven;  to  Carthage^  two.  It 
took  six  or  seven  days  from  leaving  the  Straits  of  Messina  to 
reach  Alexandria.^  But  from  Nov(^mber  11th  to  the  5th  of 
March  navigation  was  suspended,  and  tlu^  keels  were  drawn  up  on 
shore,  unless  the  prince  was  in  a  hurry  to  send  an  order  to  a 
province  across  the  sea,  or  a  prison(T  to  his  i)lace  of  banishment.* 

The  customs  officers  were  then  detested,  as  thc^y  are  now. 
'^We  owe  them  a  grudge,"  says  Plutarch,  "for  rummaging  our 
baggage  to  make  sure  that  we  have  no  merchandise  concealed 
in  it,  and  yet  the  law  prescribes  it.  If  they  did  not  do  it  they 
would  have  to  rue  it."  "^ 

In  spite  of  the  organization  of  municipal  police  and  of  the 
military  precautions  takcm  from  time  to  time  by  the  emperors,  and 
tlw  severity  shown  to  bandits,  there  was  reason  to  fear,  especially 
in  mountainous  districts,  highway  robbers.'  It  was  an  end(^mic 
evil  in  the  Taurus  mountains,  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  even  in 
Italy.  The  ill-famed  places  in  the  peninsula  were  always  the 
same:  the  Pontine  marshes,  the  (iallinarian  forest  on  the  Cunuean 
coast,  and  Lower  Italy.     As  is  still  the  case,  some  of  these  bandits 


'  FritMilaiidcr,  ii.  p.  ".>. 

■-'  Tiberius  did  74  leagues  in  24  hoiir-s  (Pliny,  Ilisf.  nat.,  vii.  20),  and  CaBsar  often  1(X) 
miles  (37  leagues)  a  day  (Suet.,  Cas.,  57).  [Six  miles  an  hour  was  considered  pretty  good 
travelling,  eight  miles  an  hour  very  fast.— .Erf.] 

'  Plinv,  Ili-'t.  »at.,  xi.\.  1  ;  Vegetius,  v.  9.  There  is  a  good  number  of  examples  of  a 
speed  of  from  6  to  H  knots  per  hour;  this  is  the  average  of  our  sailing  vessels  Suidas  (s.  v. 
vai'c)  Jissiizns  to  the  largest  merchantmen  220  feet  <.f  length  by  50  of  breadth,  which  gives  a 
measurement  of  about  1,500  tons.  [It  should  be  remembered  that  in  calm  weather,  when  ..ur 
sailing  vessels  lie  idle,  the  ancients  had  slaves  to  row,  and  so  exceeded  our  sailing  speed.— 7irf.] 

*  Thus  C'icero  and  Ovid  when  exiled  were  obliged  to  set  out  in    the  winter.      Oji  the 


suspension  of  navigation  in  winter,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  29J). 
*  Plutarch,  <le  Cunositafe,  71. 


In  dangerous  parts  there  were  permanent  posts.  There  was  found  in  1865,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Oueil-el-Kantarah,  where  two  roads  intersected,  the  following  inscription:  Ihtn/mn 
coinmodiamim  spemlaforium  infer  duos  viom  ad.m/utem  rommemttium  (Annuairede  la  Soc.  arch, 
de  Comtantine,  IH()(),  p.  22).  Another  post  overlooked  the  valley  of  the  Adige  at  the  point 
where  a  great  part  of  the  commerce  between  Germany  and  Italy  passed.  A  number  of  small 
forts  erected  along  the  T>anube  stopped  the  smugglers,  just  as  those  of  the  Athis  mountains 
checke.l  the  nomads,  and  then^  was  the  same  on  all  \ho  frontiers. 
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weiv    fuiiious    for   tlirir    exploits,   their    struta-cius,   and    tlieir    <^ime- 
rositv.     A    story     which     Dion    relates    is    siniiUir   to    that    ol    the 

U'^i'udary    Fra   Diavolo. 

Severus  was  a  severe  diseii)linariaii ;  yet  in  his  reign  a  handit, 
of  the  name  of  BnUas,  for  two  years  desohited  Italy  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  ()00  men,  in  spite  of  tlie  presence  of  the  emp(U'ors 
and  of  so  many  soldiers/  lie  kncnv  what  important  persona-es 
were  to  h(^  met  with  on  the  ronte  from  Brundusinm  to  Eome,  fell 
npon  them  unexpectedly,  and  released  them  for  a  ransom.  If  he 
found  in  their  company  any  skilful  workman,  he  detained  him, 
made  the  most  of  his  knowledoe,  then  sent  him  back  aftcM-  having 
paid  him  more  liberally  than  a  Tloman  senator  wonld  have  done. 

To    save    the    heads    of     his    comrades    he    risked    his    own. 
Two   of    his    people    had    been    taken    and    condemncHl    to    the    wild 
beasts;    he    went   to    the    governor    of    the    prison    as    if    he    were 
the    governor    of    the    conntry    and    eff(^cted    the  reltnise  of   the  con- 
demned.     On  another  occasion  he  went  to  the  centurion,  tlu*  leader 
of    an    expedition     sent    against    his    band,    and    off(^red    to    deliver 
UuUas  u})  to  him,  if  he  would  follow  him.     The  ofhcer  agreed,  and 
caught   in   the    snare,   f(mnd    himself  at   the    tribunal    at    which    the 
i)an(lit  presided,  and  condemned  him  to  have  his  head  shaved,      lie 
then    sent    him    back   to    Cttsar   with    these    words:     ''Go   and    tell 
your  master:   feed   your  slaves  that  they  may  no  longer  rob  you." 
This  bravado    of    Bulks   cost    him    his    life,    for    Severus,    ashamed, 
after    so    many    victories,    of    being    fooled    by    a     bandit,     dire(;ted 
m(»re  forces  against  him  and  especially  a  cleverer  man,  who  in  his 
turn    entrapped   him.      A    woman,    who   is    always    essential   for  a 
dramatic    incident,    was    not    wanting    here.       Bullas,    betrayed    by 
a    Delilah    of    low    degree,    was    taken    while    asleep.       Papinianus 
asked    him:     ''Why    are    you    a    robber?"       lie    replied:     "Why 
:ir(^    you    a    prefect?"       This    insolent    reply     did    not     save     him 
from   the  arena,   where,   although    Dion    does   not    state    it,   we  may 
believe    he   put    on    a   bold    face    before    the    Alpine    bear    and    the 
African  lion. 

"Robberv,"  savs  the  same   writer  in  another  place,   "is  in  the 
nature   of   man,   and  robbers   there   will   always   be;"    we   may   add, 


'  l)i(»n,  Ixxvi.  10. 
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in  perverso  natures.  Unfortunately,  such  natures  are  to  be  found 
at  all  times.  The  Empire  had  therefore  its  share  of  them,  and 
every  year  some  merchant  was  ransomed,  some  traveller  carried 
„ff  and  sold  as  a  slave.'  But  the  general  progress  was  not  stayed. 
These  were  isolated  accidents  to  which  the  State  and  the  cities 
gave  no  more  attention  than  they  give  in  free  America  to  that 
which  only  affects  the  individual. 

There  are  some  nations  of  which  there  is  no  occasion  to  take 
any  account,  as  there  are  periods  which  might  have  been  omitted 
from  history  without  humanity  losing  by  it.  But  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  Roman  Empire  had  not  existed,  what  a  void  in 
the  world !  Dutsidc  its  frontiers  barbarism  was  agitated  by  sterile 
convulsions,  or  the  peoples  lived  a  miserable  life.  In  its  provinces, 
on  the  contrary,  just  laws,  order  along  with  what  a  contemporary 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  near  caUing  all  noce^mn,  lihertie^ ;  labour, 
well-being,  a  security  such  as  the  world  had  never  yet  known, 
altliough  still  insufficient;  and,  lastly,  no  envy  or  hate  between 
til,.    <1ifTerent    classes— all    things    wliich    singularly    increased    the 

happiness  of  existence. 

If  th(^  picture  which  we  have  just  sketched  bo  compared  with 
fliit   whicli  the  state  of  the;  provinces  after  Actium   represented,  we 
shall    recognize   the   (-xteiit    of  the  progress  actually    made.       Better 
still,  if  we  consider  the  ruins  left  by  these  peoples;    for  example, 
let  us  go  to  the  banks   of  the  Guadiana    and    in    imagination  build 
„p   ncnhi   tlio  aneient   Eiimita   Auyusta,   colonized    with    veterans    by 
.Augustus.     We   see   its  eircuTnference  of  twenty-four  kilomMres,  its 
theatre,   its    naumaehia,    its    temples    to    Mars   and    Diana,   its   TTiJi 
Street,    whi.'h    terminated   with   two    tri.imi.hnl    arches   dressed    willi 
wlnte' marble   and    rirhly   sculptund   frieze.      Two  aqueducts,   whose 
gi-antie  ruins  by  tlicir  imposing  grandeur  bring  out  in  bolder  relief 
the   wret.ludness    of    th<-    modern    city,  bring  pure  water   from    the 
mountains        Crowds   crossed  its  two  bri.lges,  one   of  which,   wholly 
of  -M'anite  and  s>,].ported  bv  sixty  arches,  is  2,800  feet  long,  and  the 
other    is    still    covered    with    tin-   stout    flagstones   which   the   Bomans 
laid  down.      An  inscription  found   in  1l,o  ruins  of  the  theatre  seems 
to  say   that    tl...   great  Agrippa  had  a  hand  iti  these  gigantic  works. 

■   \mnn-  ll.o  rnu.n,  of  loirilim.it,.  l.inHrnnr,.,.  from  beinsr  at  a  oortnin  place  at  a  fixed  time, 
S.pti.niua  Si'verus  a,lmilted  th.'  mntrm^  lalrovuw      (  Dinest,  xxvii.  1,  IS,  5  <  )■ 
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In  the  noiglibourliood  of  Emcritu  wore  some  iiiitural  baths  magni- 
ficently arnuii^'ed  by  a  niotlier  out  of  gratitude  for  the  healtli  of 
her  daughter,  which  was  restored  by  them.  Tlie  spring  is  continu- 
ally flowing  as  abundant  and  liealth-restoring  as  cn'er,  but  the 
Konians  are  no  longer  there,  and  it  is  almost  lost  in  a  muddy 
sewer. 

In    the    rest    of    the    province,    imposing    ruins    such    as    the 


Ruins  of  the  Great  Aqiiedacc  of  Merida  {Ementn  Au<jio<ta).     Delaborde,  Voyage  en  Espagne. 

triumphal  arch  of  Caparra,  which  now  rises  in  a  desert,  th(^ 
remains  of  a  temple  at  Talavera  la  Vicja,  or  the  bridge  of  Alcantara, 
show  that  flourishing  cities,  whose  very  names  are  lost,  arose  where 
are  now  nothing  but  poor  villages  or  miserable^  posadas. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  Emi)ire.  We  will 
not  sp(\ak  of  Palmyra,  or  of  Baalbec,  or  of  cities  now  (h^ad  yet 
formerly  so  active,  which  are  dotted  along  the  route  from  Damascus 
to  Pc^trn,  in  the  province  of  Arabia.  Let  us  stand  on  the  .irid 
plateau    of    Asia    minor,   towards 'the  source  of  the    Rliyndacus,  and 


we   arc  stopped  by   immense  ruins,   a  theatre,   a  race-course,  tombs, 
two  marble  bridges,  three  temples,  one  of  which  has  colossal  founda- 
tions,  another    of    them,   of    the    Ionic    ordiT,  is    the   most   beautiful 
which  has  been  found  in  the  Asiatic 
pcminsula.      On  these  remains  may 
be     wad      fragments     of     imperial 
letters     and     this      phrase      of      a 
governor    of    the    province:     "The 
emperor      Hadrian      has      in      his 
tlecision   taken  into  account  justice 
and     humanity."       We    look    into 
the    historians    for     the     name     of 
this   city    and  do    not    tind   it.       Accustomed   to    see   so   many    pro 
sperous    (dties,    J^zani  ^     did    not    seem    to    them    to    deserve    spcH'itd 
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Uuins  of  the  Tlicatre  of  .Ezaui.     (Lubas  and  \Vaddin;jton,  Voy.  ardieoi.^. 

mention.  But  we,  looking  at  these  magnificent  remains  left 
behind  by  Home  at  the  extremities  of  her  Empire,  admire  th(^ 
activity  which  she  knew  how  to  stimulate  in  those  places  where 
for  centuries  nothing  but  silence  has  reigned. 

»  We  only  find  in  Strabo  the  name  of  the  canton,  'A^av.Vrjc  (xii.  H,  11),  and  in  Stephanns 
of  Hyzantiura  the  name  of  the  people,  «.  v/ Mavoi.  The  ruins  are  near  the  Turkish  vilhi-e 
called  Tehafder-IIissar.  Not  all  the  ruins  left  by  Rome  are  so  fine  nor  composted  of  such 
valuable  materials,  and  here  and  there  are  to  be  found  remains  of  buildinjrs  which  are  not 
worthy  of  this  royal  people.  The  cities  used  no  build  according  to  th.-ii-  nu-ans,  often  m  p-reat 
haste,  in  order  to  please  the  prince's  taste,  and  cheaply  to  husband  tbe  municipal  resource. 
Plenty  of  mortar  was  used,  which  was  not  always  of  the  best  qmility  ;  tlie  stones  found  at  hand 
were  "buried  in  it,  and  tliev  faced  coarse  masonry  with  the  opii>^  reticulntum  which  had  some 
satisfaction  for  the  eve  but  little  solidity.  See  de  la  lilanchere,  le  Port  de  Terracme  in  the 
Melan>,e.^  ,rarcMol.  of  the  Kcolc  franraUe  de  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  .'547.  There  existed,  at  least  .n 
the  foilowinrr  centuries,  corporations  of  lime-burners,  rr^'m  coctoreK,  who  were  obliged  to  burn 
the  lime  required  for  public  buildings.     (Code  Theod.,  xiv.  (>,  1-5.) 
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Macaulay  has  romark<id  that  the  Euglish,  uot  haviug  seeu,  since 
the  revolution  of  1G88,  a  hostile  Hag  floating  on  l^ntish  soil,  or 
an  outbreak  force  the  gates  of  Whitehall  or  Westminster,  the 
public  weal  had  in  less  than  two  centuries  grown  at  :in  incah'ulablc 


i.^,^.  .^1 


Ancient   Tn-idgi'  at  .K/ani.     (Pieseiii  slate.     Lebas  nul    Wn<Mippr'<^ni.  >ltiil.) 

pace.  During  a  longer  space  of  time  the  same  pluiKuiu  non  had 
taken  place  in  the  Early  Empire.  Its  peaceable  provinces  had 
increased   a    hundred-fold    in    wi^dth.      On    the    evidence    of    Strabo, 


Aiicicut  Bridge  at  .E/aiii.     (Restored.     Leba.s  and  Warldingtoii,  ibid.) 

the  prosperity  of  Egypt,  already  so  great  under  the  Ptolemies,  was 
nothing  eompurod  to  that  which  the  country  enjoyed  under  the 
liomans ;  and  the  Gauls,  whose  contribution  was  raised,  in  the 
niiiMli-  of  the?  fourth  centur\%  tn  an  onormouft  8um»  Wcuswl  Julian  for 

t 

4»fily  asking  ui  tiien)  tni'lvt;  tinier  as  muth  a&  they  ])ciid  to  Ciricar. 


V. — ^Tltfc    JKWrsil     AN»     CllRl!«riAN     OriHK^ITION. 

Unh,npj>ily  all  the  inh^ibitant^  of  this  iniTncuso  ompiro  had  t»nly 
(VDe  ooiinnon  bond,  the  ''Roman  pctiice;"  it  was  an  iti|(Test,  it  wa^ 

« 

not  an  ideu,  and  a  nation  i^t  err^tod  only  by  itimmnnitj  of  idcoA. 
Thei-4'  w(«n?  oven  found  pr4»vin<!iuls  who  iniide  thrir  protej^ts  hcani 
uguiiist    thU   W4*ll-lM!ing   and    tln^r   threats    agniiist    this   proH|K<nty. 
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Whilst  the  greatest  peoples  wen*  resigned  to  the  loss  of  th(Mr  in- 
dependence, monotheism,  undin-  the  two  forms  which  it  had  rectnved 
at  Jerusalem,  re-fused  to  subjec^t  the  exteraal  life  of  its  adherents 
to  the  gods  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  spite  of  their  small  number  the 
faitliful  w(»re  armed  against  Rome  with  the  sword  to  fight  and 
the  mouth  to  curse.  On  two  occasions  the  Jews  had  held  in  check 
the  forces  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Christians  had  brought  upon 
them  merciless  judges.  Their  lunids,  the  bishops,  certainly  preached 
obedience  to  the  established  authoriti(»s,  but  in  the  heart  of  the 
new  soci<'ly  was  fodtoriHl  llio  iniphir-abli*  luitnMl  nf  I.-^ciiah  a^iinst 
idolatry^  and  iH>ine  tiera*  MS'tarios  forgot  the  mild  Gulihr.in  Master 
for  the  terrible  Jehi>vali  of  the  K/o'fti.s\  the  0<k1  of  love  for  the 
(Jcid  of  vengeance.  An  a|M»t<tlu  ha<l  given  the  example.  Since  the 
days  of  Neivi,  S.  John  liad  hurled  at  Rome  his  voiee  of  mnle<!ietion. 
Tw<'nty-nine  yours  later  a  Jew  iwived^  in  the  int4?restift  of  I.'^niely 
the  Christian  Apocalyp«o  of  tli€  year  CH- 

He  siiid:  '*Thy  rule  hath  been  by  terror  and  not  by  truth, 
llfeou  Itasl  destroyed  the  nivakj  thuu  ha2>t  hated  the  ju.Ht,  and  hivi^l 
the  men  of  liwf.  Thy  oj>pivic5ion.««  have  come  l>efore  the  tliMue  of 
the  Almighty  :  he  hath  eonsultiNt  the  times  and  hath  seen  that  thy 
nteiUinre  i»  full.  Thus  tliou  «liidt  disapjicar  that  the  world  niay 
breathe/'  It  was  after  tlie  fall  of  the  Tlavii,  wh<»n  Nerva  trenddi^l 
in  the  pn-xau^*  of  the  revolte<l  pnetorians,  that  a  seer,  hiddi^i 
mwler  the  name  of  Iv^mIi-ii.k,  belieV4*d  thai  the  hour  of  tin*  great 
d»-.-*trueii«>n  was  at  lian<l.  Hut  Mnmv  did  not  di^fuppear;  Tnijau,  on 
tlic  cjontrary,  adorned  it  with  fix'^^h  glory — an  insolent  goml  fortune 
whi<*h  turniNl  Jehovah's  promises  into  derision.  Sf»  the  Jews  an? 
ready  to  fall  into  des|)air:  '*  Laboun^rn,  cease  sowing  the  laud/^ 
exclaimed  a  m^w  prophi^,  **and  thou,  O  c^arth,  to  bear  harvral*; 
wluit  avails,  <)  vim%  the  abundanee  of  thy  win4*,  sinn^  Sion  i.^s  no 
longer?  Ye  bctrotlwd,  iviMMinc^*  your  rights;  yo  virgins^  adorn 
not  youi'selves  with  cn:»wns;  ye  women,  pray  not  to  obtain  children. 
IIcni*eforth  it  IB  for  the  baiTeii  to 'rejoice  and  for  motherti  to  w<h^|»; 
for  why  bring  forth  children  in  sorrow  to  hury  them  tn  t<utnc? 
Priests^  take  the  key.s  of  the  .H;inctuary;  vAi»i  tlM'iii  (owarrls  heaven, 
roBlore  them  to  Umi  I/in!»  and  tell  Ilim :  CJuanl  now  Thy  hou^. 
And  y<Hi,  villus,  who  spin  tlirr  linen  and  silk  with  the  gold  of 
Ophir,    take  it   and   thixiw  it  into  the  tire  that   your  i^nemies  may 
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not  enjoy  it.      O  earth,  have  cars,    and  dust,  take  a  hinirt  to  make 
known    in    scheol    and    say    to    the    dead:     llow    hai)py    an^    ye    in 

e()ini)arison  with  us  !  " 

When    tliose    checks    occurred    wliich    dnrktmc^d    Trajan's    hist 
days,    the    rseudo-]*>aruch  believed   that   Jehovah   had   at   last   heard 
Israel's   cry.      To   his  view  the  Roman   Empire   was   a   forest   which 
covered  the  earth  witli  its  deadly  shade ;  towards  it  Hows  a  peacc^ful 
spring,   an   ima-e  of   the   Messianic   kingdom.     On    approaching    the 
forest""  the    spring    is    changed  into  a  furious   torrent   whicli    uproots 
the    trees    and    mountains.      A    cedar    alone    remains    standing,   it    is 
the  emperor   in   tlie   midst  of  his  exterminated  legions.     But   in   its 
turn   it  is   overturned,    and   the   vine  says  to   it:      ^^  Is  it   not   thou. 
()  cedar,    wlio  art    tlie   rest   of  the  forest  of   evil,    thou   seizest    wlint 
(lotii    not  belong  to  the(s  and  boldest  in  tliy  snares  wliatever  draws 
near   thee?     Lo,    thy   hour    is    come;    follow  the  fate  of   the   forest 
and  let  the  dust  of  both  lie  together."      The  chief  in  chains  is  led 
to    Mount   Sion,    wIkmv    the    Messiah    slays    him.      The    vine    then 
spreads  in  all  directions,  the  earth  is  clothed  with  flowers  which  do 
not  fade,  and  the  Messiah  reigns  till  the  end  of  the  perishing  world.' 
The   visiim   of  the  seer  of  the  year   117   was  not  fulHllod ;    but   his 
threats    and    hopes    doubtless   assisted    to    prepare    the    great    revolt 
whirh   Hadrian  crush(Hl  fifteen  years  later. 

The  Sibylline  oracles  being  more  dangerous  bc^cause  they  AVerc^ 
popular,  fomented  in  the  bosom  of  the  Judieo-l'hristiiin  commuiiitii^s 
hatred  against  the  EmpirtN  and  we  have  seen  (p.  411)  doctors  of 
the  Church  interdicthig  public  functions,  even  military  serviccN  to 
the  faithful.  These  oracles  did  not  satisfy  themselves  uhmvIv  with 
attackin-  ]uigan  society  with  loud  n^probation,  but  they  W(»uld 
have  aiiued  at  destroying  it.  Put  togi^ther  according  tn  \\w 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  they  answerinl  to  ideas  which  ruled 
the  extreme  parties.  These  short,  spirited  compositions  in  verse, 
to    be    more    easilv    remembiTcd,    and     which    circulated     privately,- 

'  This  fragment  and  the  precedinpr  form  part  of  the  same  apocalypse,  whid.  ran  he 
assicrned  to  the  year  117,  and  which  was  found  about  l-StJG  iu  the  Ambrosian  library  of  Milan. 
Cf.  Kenan,  in  the  Journal  des  Sarants  for  April,  1877. 

■'  'I'hese  oracles  were  so  widely  spread  and  seemed  so  wiious  to  the  l\ij?ans  that  the  posses- 
sion an.l  rea.Uno-  of  these  hooks  was  prohibited  un.ler  pain  of  death  :  Saucita  mo,.^  ost  in  eos  gut 
leffunt  Ilistaspis  aut  tiibylUe  aut  Piophetanun  libros  .  .  .  .,  quod  quidem  in  perpetnum  rftirere 
non  jHjtun-unf,  impacide  enim  mn  solum  illo.'<  Uifimus,  etc (S.  .lustm,  Apol.,  i.  44).      It 
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performed  the  fuiu'tions  which  have  in  our  days  been  played  by 
ciu'tain  journals  and  pamphlets  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  destruction. 
Tliey  formed  tln^  Radical  opposition  of  those  days.  Their  invec- 
tives against  the  rich,  their  threats  against  the  society  wliich  they 
devoted  to  eternal  Hames,  show  an  intensity  of  hate  whicli  foretells 
how  terrible  will  be  the  war  of  creeds  and  tlu'  shock  of  these 
hostile  peoples. 

was,  say  the  Benedictines  (Preface  to  the  works  of  8.  .lustiii.  cap.  vi.  p.  S4),  thf  law  quff 
fufuroruvt  curioKani  inf/uisifionon  prohibihat .  S.  .lustm  docs  not  tlie  less  on  that  account 
declare  to  the  em})eror  Antoninus  that  the  (Miristians  constantly  read  them. 

*  lEI'A   BOVAII.     Figure  representing  the  seuate.     On  the  reverse,  AlZANKMiiN.     Cybele 
seated.     At  her  feet  a  lion.     (^Bronze.; 


Coin  uf  .Ezaui.' 


KK   2 


'  Dion  Ciissius,  who  was  consul  in  220  a.i>.,  has  loft  us  a  picture  of  t\w  Ilomau  povcriunmt 
at  the  bt'^innintj  of  the  third  milury.  It  is  the  discourse  in  whicli  Mfpcenas  recommends  I <» 
Aujiustus  all  that  was  done  after  him,  even  the  oqilian  institution  of  Trajan  (Hi.  14-40).  Dion 
is  unable  to  iman^ine  a  hetttM'  con  lit  ion  than  that  which  he  had  under  his  own  eyes,  and  the 
little  that  he  adds  to  it,  viz.,  his  sub-censor,  a  project  perhaps  of  Alexander  Severus.  does  not 
disturb  the  representation  of  the  imperial  constitution  in  the  time  of  that  prince. 


CHAPTER   LXXXV. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

I. — The  Emperor  and  the  New  Nobimty. 

IX  relating  tho  history  of  the  Empin*  from  Au.i^iistus,  wo  havc^ 
cxhibitc^d  this  govoriiment  in  actual  ()porati(>n,  and  liavc  shown 
tli(>  vorv  sini})h^  parts  of  whieli  this  inniu^nse  niaohino  was  composod. 
A  fow  words  will  therefore  sullice  to  sum  up  tin*  details  seattenMl 
thronirhout  our  narrative.' 

The  Romans  were  by  no  moans  theorists,  nor  would  th(\v  at 
all  hav(*  nnderstood  our  treatises  on  the  soeial  contract.  Tlu^  city, 
the  State,  or  as  the  ancients  tinned  it,  the  Ke[)ublic,  had  been 
organized  at  its  origin  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  defence  against 
external  enemies,  and  not  with  the  desire  of  assuring  the  greatest 
indep(^ndcnce  to  each  member.  This  was  the  case  also  in  ihr 
family  and  tribe  in  which  the  father  and  chief  respectively  dis- 
posed of  everything.  The  first  want  is  subsistence,  and  in  ancient 
times  subsistence  was  not  procurable  a])art  from  strict  discipline  in 
the  family  and  the  city.  More  than  any  other  people,  the  liomans 
were  forc(Ml,  by  the  historic  surroundings  of  their  national  existence, 
to  establish  this  energetic  disci[)line  and  to  preserve  it.  Tlu^  citizi^n 
had  thereof  ore  to  give  up  every  right  to  the  State  in  exchange  for 
security,  or  rather  he  found  himself  naturally  subjected  under  tlu^ 
Re[)ublic  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  magistrates,  even  as  regards 
his  private  life  into  which  the  censor  penetrated,  just  as  under  tho 
Em[)ire  he  Avas  subject  to  tlu^  absolute  power  of  the  })rince.  It 
seems   that  in   the   former   case    libertv   existcMl    Ix^cause    it    was  able 
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to  Tuove   freely  among  those  various  annual  magistrates  who,  being 
alwavs  two  at  the  least    in  the  same  oifice,   with  the  right  of  infer- 
cession    against    one    anotlu^r,    preserved    e(piilibrium.       This    was,   in 
fact,   what  was  the   case  in    the    best  days  of  the  Roman   Republic, 
l^ut    these    magistrates,    e(pud    in    authority,    could    also    come    to    a 
secret   understanding    instead    of    being    a    mutual    check;    this    took 
place    indeed    after    the    (Jracchi,   when  a   close   aristocracy   annulled 
all    the    public    otHces,    even    the    tribiniitian    veto.       This    deviation 
from    \hr    constitutional    principle    became    the    law    of    the    1^'mpire. 
The  prerogatives,  formerly  divichnl  and  givni  for  a  short  time,  were, 
after   Ciusar,   united  and   given   up  to   the   prince    during    his    whole 
life,    in    such    sort    tliat    no   on(^    was    permitted    to    veto    an    act    of 
ouo    who   had    no   colleague,    and    that    his   decisions   as    judge    were 
unchangc^able,     since     the     provocatio    ad    populiuu     was     impossible 
against    the   perpetual   tribune,    who,    as   representative   of  the   entire 
people,   act(Ml   in   their   stead.       The  suppression  of    the  double   right 
of  veto  and  infcrcessio  cmistituted   absolute   power,   and   this   was  th(^ 
sole    difference    between    the    republican    and   imperial  systems.       At 
bottom,    the  idea  of  the  complete   sovereignty  of  the  city   or   of  the 
State   continued,   in   the   one  as  well   as  the   other,    to  be  represented 
at   th(^  i)eriod  of    the  C\itos   by   several,    at  the    time    of  the   Caesars 
by  one  only.     Thus  the  Empire  seemed  at  first  only  a  form  of  the 
Ue[)ublic,    just    as    our    fathers    belie  ved    the    same  for  a   short  time 
when    thev  nsid   on   the    coins    the    double    inscription:     Republiciue 
fran(;aise,   Napoleon  empereur. 

Yet,  howev(>r  small  th(3  difference  seemed  to  those  then  living, 
it  was  profound.  A  writer  of  the  second  century,  Appian,  says  of 
it  in  his  preface:  '' Ciesar  prese^'ved  the  name  and  forms  of  the 
Republic,  but  robbed  it  of  all  its  power,  and  his  successors  have 
kept  what  he  took.  Thc^  were  called  iiiiperators:  in  fact  they  had 
the  auth'uitv  of  :i  king."  The  jurisconsults  had  even  spared  the 
l)rince  all  hesitatiiai  respecting  his  onniipotence  by  furnishing  him 
with  legal  fonnulas  derived  quite  logieally  from  the  principle  of 
national   sovereignty,^    and    which    constituted    the    individual    reason 


'  X,c  unqunm  <}uhitn1vvi  cf^t  r/»in  id  {conyfifvfio  prwoipis)  le<ju  vicem  ohtinoaf,  cum  tp^e 
inifwrntor  pw  hifem  imperium  accipiat  (duius,  i.  h).  In  virtue  .,f  the  jm  majoris  imperii  (Cic, 
Vat.,  iii.(5-,  IMutnrch,  Vic,  li):  Livy,  iii.  l^D ;  v.  U;  Dion  Halic,  x  25),  he  had  the  right  of 
de})oj*in^r  any  or  aU  of  the  magistrates,  even  in  the  seratorial  provincs. 
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of  Olio  man  to  bo  the  collective  reason  of  the  entire  nation,  and  the 
will  of  the  prince  to  be  the  law  of  the  peoj)le.  '^The  prince/'  said 
they,  ''is  not  bound  to  observ^e  the  law;"^  and  the  law  is  his 
i^ood  pleasure,  quite  as  much  as  justice,  for  he  quashes  jud^niients 
and  he  revises  them.'- 

Even  heaven  itself  cannot  disturb  his  designs,  for  he  is  chief 
pontiff  and  he  can  make  the  gods  speak  according  to  his  will/'  A 
decree,  an  edict,  a  letter,  a  word,  suffice,  and  he  is  not  only 
absolute  master  over  the  law,  dominus  Icgum^^  he  is  so  also  of  the 
property  and  persons  of  his  subjects/  Lastly,  every  year  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  prince's  accession,  the  governors  make  the  soldiers 
and  people  renew  the  oath  of  obedience  to  this  will  without  Reser- 
vation and  to  this  po\yer  without  control.''  Caligula  had  alreadv 
utt(»red    the    equivalent    of    the    famous    expression  :     ''  V Ettit    c\'si 


mol !  "  ■ 


The  emperor's  relatives  had  no  special  privih'ge,  except  the 
Cicsar  or  heir  presumptive  of  whom  we  are  going  to  speak.  Tlu^ 
empress  was  simply  the  head  of  the  matrons,  and  to  con- 
nect   in    her    the     majesty     of     rank     with     purity     of    life,     th(^ 


'  Ditjcst,  i.  8,  81  :  Princcps  leifibns  .<olutus  esf.  He  had  legally  even  the  ri^'ht  of  altering  u 
will,  at  least  those  in  favour  of  cities  (Dif/eufy  1.  S,  4);  and  it  was  an  old  Kepuhlicun  right,  f(n- 
ir  was  anciently  necessary,  in  order  tliat  a  testament  be  valid,  for  it  to  have  been  accepted  l»v 
the  people  in  the  <oy)iiti(i  calata. 

'^  As  perpetual  tril>une  and  invented  with  proconsular  power,  the  emperor  heard  ajtpeul.-, 
from  the  whole  empire  (Suet.,  Oct.,  .*'>:i ;  Dit/esf,  xlii,  1,  27  and  .'W  :  xlix,  1).  The  ancient 
appeal  to  the  tribunes  oi-  to  a  colleague  />r/m  wjr(yo/7,swy>o/<'/.Yr/^/,»."  had  only  a  negative  effect. 
The  judge  of  appeal  could  (^uasli  the  decision,  but  he  did  not  alter  it.  The  emperor,  or  the 
judge  whom  he  appointed,  (/tifis/icd  and  amended.  This  right  considerably  increased  the 
iumi}>er  of  cases  in  the  emperor's  (ourts  and  centralization  increased. 

■'  All  the  religious  diilicidties  which  arose  in  the  Empire  were  decided  by  the  two 
colleges  of  the  pontiffs  and  ijuindecimvirs  sacris  fmiuudif^,  of  which  the  emperor  was  chief. 
\\  hen  he  was  unable  to  preside  his  place  was  taken  by  a  pro  mayistro.  From  the  day  of  his 
accession  the  emperor  was  a  member  of  the  sacerdotal  colleges. 

*  Ditfest,  i.  1,  L>,  §  11  ;  Instit.,  i.  i',  (J;  and  (Jains,  Comm.,  i.  5:  Constitutio  principts  est 
quod  imperator  decreto  rel  edicto,  vol  cpiftola  cit/'.stitw'f. 

'  See  Theophilus  on  §  iJ.  de  jur.  nat.,  in  the  Institutes:  Ccemr  omnia  hahet.  Cf.  Seneca, 
de  Benef.,  vii.  6;  of.  vol.  iv.  p.  2G6,  notes  1  and  2,  and  Orelli,  1  114  :  Leyum  domino,  justifies 
fpf/nitatisque  rectori. 

**  Dif/est,  1.  1.4;  Pliny,  Epist.,  x.  (JO.  On  .Taiuiary  3rd  solenui  prayers  were  offered  in  the 
temples  for  the  preservation  of  the  emperor  (Pliny,  Epist.,  x.  101 ). 

No/ior  t'lyovntpo^  tavTuv  (Philo,  Leyatio  ad  Cnium).  Under  the  IJepublic  the  edicts  of 
the  praetors  and  consuls  only  were  in  force  during  the  time  of  their  office;  the  emperor  being 
perpetual  consul,  his  rescripts  were  in  force  for  the  whole  of  his  reign,  and  Itept  the  force  of 
law  after  his  death  if,  in  proclaiming  him  dims,  the  senate  had  consecrated  nis  acts,  which 
could  only  be  altered  by  the  contrary  act  of  a  successor. 
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Awin^fft    was    seated,    at    the    theatre,    in    the    midst    of   the   Vestal 

Virgins.^ 

The  emperor,  wlio  w^as  styled  Your  Eternity,-  or  Your  Holiness, 
wished  to  be   obeyed   even   after  his   death.      If  he   had  a    son,    the 
latter  succeeds  him.      If  not,   he   obtains    one    by   adoption,    who    is 
e;dl(Ml    (^jesar   and    prince    of    youth,    that    is    to    say,    chief    of    the 
knights,  whom  he  invests  with  the  consular  and  tri-buuitian  powers, 
and  to  whom  pass  without   difficulty  on  the  day   wlum  the  EteniUfj 
dies  the  remains  of  titles  and  powers.      These  are  given  him  by  a 
senatus-consultum    and    that    decree    of    the    Patres   which    is    called 
the    lloyal    Law.      In    fact,    whilst    there   are    any   childriMi,    that  is, 
natnnil     heirs    or    by     adoption,     the     heredity     exists    under    the 
<ruiirantee   of   th(*  (h>n(divtim    to    the   soldiers   and  with    the  formality 
of   the    senatorial    assent.'       In    law,    eh^ction    is    the    constitutional 
j)rineiple,    and    this    principle    is    applied    by    the    senate,    but    more 
tre([uentl\    by    the    legions,    wliieh,    entirely    composed    of    citizens, 
seemed   to    represent    the    true    Roman    people;    once    even,    in    the 
case  of  Gordian  ITT.,  it  was  so  by  the  populace  of  Rom(\     But  this 
election,    the    result    of   a    surprise,    of    violence    or    corruption,    was 
alwavs  th(^  work  of  enterprising  m(^n  and  never   that  of  the  nation, 
which    had    no    means    of   intervening    in    the    choice    of  its   master, 
iA\}wv   actually    of    itself,    since    it   was    scattered    over    the    whole 
surface  of  the   Empire,    oi'   by   its   representatives,   since  it  did  not 
appoint    aii\,     and    which    bedsides     was     partial     to     the     imperial 
authority,   without  (^v(-n  caring  to  know  who  possessed  it. 

Tacitus    remarks,    when    speaking    of    the    delays   of   the    corn 


'  Tac.  Hist.,  iv.  16;  Faustina  bore  the  title  of  mater  rastrorum  (Dion,  Ixxi.  10,  and  supra, 
p  L>07).  'Hie  expression  -the  imperial  throne— which  is  so  often  used,  is  quite  erroneous,  the 
emperors  of  the  first  two  centuries  having  only  used  the  curule  chair  of  the  consuls.  This  is 
especially  the  cjise  as  regards  the  Antonines,  who  professed  to  be  unwilling  to  wound  republican 
equality.'  In  speaking  of  his  accession  to  empire,  Antoninus  said  :  "On  the  day  wiien  it  pleased 
the  gods  to  intrust   this  post  to  me."     Quo   me  sumere  hanc  stationem  placuit.     {Letter  to 

Pronto,  6.)  •  11    I  1  •        u' 

'  Trajan  allowinl  Plinv  to  swear  by  his  eternity.  The  modest  Antonmus  called  liims.dt 
mundi  dominus  (Rescript  to  Eudem.  Nicom.',  Digest,  xh.  tiO),  and  Fronto,  speaking  of  this 
prince,  wrote  :  irtpi  rov  fiiyaXov  iSa(n\iio<:  upxovro^  y/K'  ««'  OaXafrarji;  {Ep.  ad  Marc,  ii.  7).  Else- 
where' (Ep.,  H)  he  calls  .Vjitoninus  Sanctissime  Imperator.  Wine  and  incense  were  offered  to 
the  statues  of  the  emperors;  as  regards  the  word  dominus,  Pliny,  under  Trajan,  still  apphes  it 
onlv  to  the  prince;  but  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  Fronto  bestows  it  on  everybody.  Whatever 
might  1m'  his  descent  the  new  emperor  was  at  his  accession  admitted  a  member  of  the  patruian 

order. 

=»  The  fact  of  Maximii.  having  reigned,  sine  decreto  .enatus,  seemed  oxtraoidmj'iy. 
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ships,   that    the   life    of   Kome    was   at   the  mercy    of   the   wiuds    and 
waves.     So  can  it  be  said  of  the  wliole  Empire,  that  its  repose  and 
security  depended  on  the  twofohl  hazard  of  circumstances  and  men. 
This  far-seeing    people   under   the   llepublic   had    under   the    Empire 
no  need  of  foresight,  and    100,000,000  of  men  intrusted  their  lot  to 
the  ''blind  divinity."     ''We  have  raised  a  thousand  temples  to  For- 
tune,'' says  Fronto   to  Marcus  Aurelius,   ''but  not  one  to  Reason.''' 
What,   moreover,  would  this  reason  have  counselled?     Doubtless 
many   things   which   history  perceives,   but    wliicli   the   men    of   those 
days  did  not  see.      If  a  few%  under  the  first  emperors,  liad  i-egretted 
the  Republic,  tliat  is,  the  absolute   power  of   200  senatorial  families, 
tlioir    opposition     liad    not    been    ])opular.       Even     Tacitus    did     not 
demand     a     fresh     organization     of     power,    and     lie    almost     blamed 
Thrasea    for    his    useless    sacrifice.-       Philosophy    reproduced     1 'Info's 
thesis,    viz.  :    tliat    the    best    government   was   that    of  a    man,    repre- 
sentative of  the  gods  on  earth  and   ruling  everything  with    wisdom.'* 
What  charmed  Aristid(\s  in   the   luiipire,  as  it   did   all   tho  j)roviii('ial 
writers,    was    the   ])art    Avhich    the   emperor   fultilled   of    chief  justice, 
hKiKTrijy   /uLiya*,,    i)rotecting  the   fortune   and    honour   of  each  and   all.' 
Pliilo    had    said    since    Caligula's    time:     ''It   is    not    tittinu'    for    the 
pow^er  to   behuig   to   many."     Bossuet   in   Louis  XIV.'s   time   speaks 
similarly.       It   is  because,    in    certain    respc^cts,    th(^    two    ])owers    are 
alike.       As    our    kings    took    the    place    of    the    feudal    lords,    so  the 
emperors    took    that     of    the    Republican     ])roconsids  :     a     revolution 
which,    at    both    periods,    was     thankfully    received    by     tin*     people. 
The  provincials  knew  Avell  enough  that   absolute   monarchy   also  has 
its    dangers,    and    in    the    third    century    they     will    seek     separation 
from    the   Empire,    which   was  no   longer   able    to   defend   them  ,    but 
up  tu  the  present   they  have  regarded  it  as  the  best  guarantee  of 
their  interests.' 

He  calls  Fortune:  deatniyn  prfpcipnavi  (letter  o).  See  the  passage  in  IMiny  tin-  Elder 
(11.5)  on  Fortune,  "that  in  every  place,  and  ai  all  times,  she  is  invoked  cr  accu.nd  .  .  .  .  who, 
accordinpr  to  men,  alone  rep-ulates  the  active  and  the  pasMve,  and  she  who  is  the  very  ne^ration 
of  God  IS  made  God  .  .  .  .  ut  sors  ipm  pro  Deo  sit  f/u<i  Th'ii.x  probatur  incortusr 

=^  Silncaumm  periculi fecit,  ceteris  lihertatis  initium  non  prceluit  (Ahh.,  xiv.  12). 

'  Optimum  ciritatis  status  sub  re<je  jmto  est  (Heneca,  t/^  Iu„.,  ii.  i>0)  ....  electu^  f/ui  in 
terns  deurum  vicefuyujeretur  {de  Clem.,  i.  1), 

He  still  calls  liim  dpx"""  «f««  »-o<T/ir;rp,  he  who  commands  an  1  co-oi-dinates  the  collective 
hfo  of  all  parties.     (De  lioma,  p.  213  ) 

H  ToXiTtia  Trpoc  ro  ii'-Xruw  Ka\  irp,,^:  to  moTnfu^^'tiJTipov  f.iTtKO(Tfii,0.i  (Dion,  liii.  10.  {{.  id., 
xliv.  2,  and  Tertnllian,  de  Pallio,  1.2). 


Thus  this  government  had  no  ucmhI,  to  secure  olxMlieni^e,  either 
of  soldiers  in  th(^  cities  or  of  numberless  agents  in  the  provinces. 
Its  armies  were  on  the*  frontiers,  facing  the  enemy,  and  we  shall 
see  by-and-by  how  few  in  nund)er  were  its  functionaries. 

The  Emi)ire  will  therefore  possess  the  lif(^  it  merits:  a  succes- 
sion of  revolutions,  not  of  political  doctrines,  but  of  persons.  11ie 
liappy  intercalation  of  the  Antonines  was  a  lull  which  will  not 
be  a^'-ain  produced,  because  one  cannot  count  a  second  time  on  such 
a  miracle  as  a  succession  of  superior  men,  who  by  their  wisdom 
will  impose  that  moderation  im  themselves  which  tlu^'  institutiims 
did  not  enjoin  upim  them.  Thus  the  convidsicms  which  had  pre- 
c(m1(h1  th(^  n^gns  of.  Vespasian  tnid  I'rajan  will  re-api)ear  after 
Marcus  Aurelius  with  a  more  disastrous  force;  on  the  accession 
of  Diocletian,  out  of  forty-nine  emperors,  without  speaking  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  oidy  eleven  or  twelve  can  be  reckoniMl  who  had 
reached  the  natural  term  of  their  life. 

Who  could  have  averted  these  disorders?  Was  it  the  senate? 
This  assembly  had  be(Mi  remodeUed  by  the  Flavians  and  Ant(»nines. 
The  old  Roman  families,  decimated  by  many  causes,  wen^  rapidly 
disappearing.  The  second  triumvirate^  h;id  alone  cost  th(^  life  of 
300  senators  and  200  knights.  So  luuch  for  civil  war!  ihulvv 
Claudius,  thirtv  sc^nators  and  800  kniglits  jx^'islKMl.  But  how  can 
one  count  the  victims  of  C^aligida,  Nero,  Domitian,  and  tin; 
murderous  anarchy  of  the  years  08 .  and  (lO  ?  From  the  days  of 
Augustus  and  l^iberius  there  was  a  failure  of  patricians  for  religions 
functions,  and  in  almost  every  reign  the  emperors  were  obligenl  to 
create  new  (Uies.  In  ord(T  to  fill  up  thc^  gaps  in  the  depoptdated 
curia,  Claudius  opened  it  to  the  (Jaids  and  Vespasian  to  the  nobles 
of  the  whole  Empire.  It  was  not  at  all  from  caprice,  but  from 
necessity,  for  the  equestrian  and  senatorial  orders,  the  two  whrnce 
proceeded  all  the  servants  of  publi(t  administration,  did  not  at  that 
time  anmunt  to  more  than  200  f/nik>s.  In  order  to  n^constitute 
the  exhausted  aristocracy  the  first  of  th(^  Flavii  summoned  to 
Home  from   the  provinces  1,000  municipal  families. 

What  Vespasian  did  lor  the  chief  administration  was  needed 
to  be  done  for  tlie  judicial  otlice.  At  Rome  the  five  decuries  of 
judges,  composed  of  kni-hts  and  ducenaries,  were  reduced  like  the 
senate;    they    were   tilled   up  by   provincial    knights.      Pliny,    an  old 
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Italian  who  ueithor  understood  tliis  necessary  policy  nor  that 
historic  law  that  close  aristocracies  do  not  last,  exclaimed  with 
grief  (xxix.  8):  ^' Now-a-days  a  man  is  suininoned  fnuii  Cadiz 
or  the  Columns  of  Hercules  to  judge  an  affair  of  only  a 
crown." 

In  this  way,  128  years  after  Actium,  the  provincials  had  com- 
pletely invaded  even  the  supreme  power,  and  not  a  single  l?om;ni 
by  descent  will  enter  as  master  into  the  palace  of  the  Julii  and 
Claudii.  Cicero  had  said  before  the  entire  senate  {Philip.^  iii.  y\)\ 
"  llow  many  are  to  be  found  among  you  who  are  not  sprung  from 
Italian  municipia?"  It  is  of  all  those  who  were  of  any  considera- 
tion at  I{om<^  and  in  the  Emi)ire  of  whom  it  ('ould  at  this  time  be 
said:  ^'IIow  many  are  there  who  do  not  come  from  tlie  provincial 
cities?"  Sic  voii  mm  vobk :  Virgil  had  not  foreseen  that  'Mhe 
Ilomulidie"  would  so  quickly  have  their  subjects  as  heirs. 

These  Spaniards^  and  (iauls,  laying  siege  to  the  Talatine, 
continued  the  policy  of  the  princt^  wlio  had  iiiaih^  tlicii-  fortune. 
Trajan  gavi^  the  consular  toga  to  a  Mauretanian  chiei',  Lusius 
(iuietus ;  Hadrian  to  the  descendant  of  a  tetrarch  of  Galatia;'^ 
Marcus  Aurelius  to  several  Africans.^  Two  Numidians,  Fronto 
and  Proculus,  received  the  province,  viz.,  Asia,'  uhuii  was  re- 
gardtnl  as  the  leading  government  of  the  Emj)ire.  The  pro- 
consulate of  Africa  was  the  second:  about  the  year  14()  it  was 
given  to  a  Paphlagonian,  who  took  as  assessor  or  member  of  his 
council  a  decurion  of  Amastris,  his  native  city.^  From  this  same 
province  of  Africa  were  to  proceed  one  after  another  thn^e  emperors 
and  a  great  jurisconsult. 

Great  distrust  was  felt  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  who 
had  a  bad  name  at  Eome,  and  entered  the  senate  much  later : '' 
the 'former    did    so    in    Caracalla's    time;     the    latter     under    the 

'  The  second  personapre  in  the  Empire  under  Trajun,  viz.,  Licinius  Sura,  was  a  Spaniard 
like  himself,  a  native  of  Tarrajjona  or  JJarcelona  (  Martial,  l''in</r.,  i.  50,  and  C.  I.  L.,  Nos.  A;2f<-2 
and  4,o3()-48). 

'•*  Waddinp-ton,  Fasfes  des  prow  asinf.,  p.  218. 

^  Alii  f/uorpie  plurimi  sunt  m  senatu  Cirtemes  vhiriitsimi  y/n  (Fronto,  ad  Amic,  ii.  10). 

'  Fronto's  bad  health  prevented  him  from  taking  possession  of  his  government.  Proculus 
was  from  Sicca. 

'  L.  Kenier,  Comptes  rendns  de  VAcad.  des  i?iscr.,  1874,  p.  '200. 

"  Appian,  who  was  of  Alexandria,  was  invested  with  an  important  office  in  Fgvpt  winch 
the  word  imrpoTrtvuv  does  not  clearly  indicafe,  but  he  did  not  become  a  Roman  senator. 


Antonines,  princes  themselves  half  Gnn^k  who  purpos(»ly  were 
surrounded  by  those  whose  language  they  spoke.  Arrijui,  lltM'odes 
Atticms,  the  (iuintilii/  (^uadratus  of  Pergamus,  and  many  otluTs 
besides  obtained  the  consulate  about  that  time.  Dion  Cassius's 
father,  a  IHthynian,  governed  Cilicia  and  Dalmatia ;  the  father  of 
Avidius  Cassius,  a  Syrian,  held  the  prefecture  of  Egypt,  which  a 
Jew,  Tiberius  Alextnider,  and  a  desccmdant  of  the  kings  of  the 
(viMumagene,  F)albillus,  had  liehl ; "  and  tinally,  Marcus  Aurelius 
gave  one  of  his  daughters  to  a  knight  of  Antioch.  Thus  was 
etfcK'ted  the  mixtun*  of  nations. 

]\lartial  and  Juvenal,  forgetful  of  their  obscure  birth,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  invasion  of  ''these  knights  hastiMiing  to 
ii.omc  from  the  (h'pths  of  Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  IJithyiiia  :  sous  of 
slaves,  who  left  neither  room  nor  wc^alth  to  the  genuine  descendants 
of  Xuma.''*^  What  would  thev  have  said  if  thev  had  seen  the 
Illvrian  region  furnishing  later  (m  its  contingent  of  gem^rals,  con- 
script fathers,  and  emiuTors  ?  Thus,  by  a  fatal  law  which  the 
spread  of  Uomaii  civili/atioii  around  Italy,  and  as  the  result  of  the 
general  prosiM^-ity,  produced,  a  timt^  arrived  in  r(\sp(U't  to  each 
province  wlu'U  the  men  whom  the  control  of  municipal  affairs  had 
trained  or  whom  (iomiiu^rce  had  enriched,  were  naturally  called 
Upon  by  the  State  for  its  various  (Mni)loyments.  In  the  seccmd 
(HUitury  this  new  nobility  tilled  the  senate  at  Rojue ;  in  the  army, 
the  pra^torium,  and  tnxTy where  the  chief  places  in  aduiinistratiini. 
Their  manners  were  better,  their  ideas  more  just:  they  did  not 
regard  the  Emi)ire  as  a  usurpation  of  their  rights,  and  the  wishes 
of  tht^r  great  interpreter,  Tacitus,  only  extt^nded  to  asking  the  g(Kls 
to  give  the  world  such  princes  as  Trajan. 

Home,  in  the  tim(^  of  tht^  Antonines,  no  longer  practised,  as 
under  the  (^esars  and  Flavians,  those  continual  intrigues  against 
th(^  emperor,  those  stranglings  of  inexpert  conspirators  or  of  innocent 
victims.  The  new  aristocracy  did  not  form  conspiracies  except  at 
wide  intervals,  and  from  a  remnant  of  habits  learnt  in  the  traditions 

'  The  (^lintilii  were  of  Alexandria  Troas,  and  were  consuls  under  Antoninus  (Waddington, 
t'astes  des  prov.  asiat.,  p.  22i)).     For  (^ladratus,  see  ibid.,  p.  '2V,). 

•  Respecting  this  Jew,  cf.  L.  Renier,  Coriscil  de  guerre  de  Titus,  and  about  Balbillus, 
Letronne,  Inscr.  d' Egypt e,  ii.  .^50.  The  great  arcliitect,  Apollodorus,  was  of  Damascus,  Galen 
of  Perganms,  Ulpian  of  Tyre,  and  Papinian  of  Pho-iiicia. 

*  Martial,  Epigr.,  x.  76;  Juvenal,  Sat.,  iii.  8i  ;  vii.  14. 
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of  tliose  whom  it  succeeded.  At  the  very  most  it  cinmluted  little 
scandals  respecting  Trajan's  suppers,  Hadrian's  friendships,  or  the 
pride  of  tlie  two  Faustinas.  Seneca  says  tliat  Kgyi>t  set  its  wits 
to  work  to  commit  no  end  of  rude  acts  against  thos(^  who  govenied 
it.*  Rome  in  this  matter  was  not  behind  witli  Alexander.  Tliis 
idle  talk  which  the  fault-liuding  spirit  of  great  capitals  hawks 
about  (hiily  from  house  to  houso  is  the  tributes  paid  by  power, 
beauty,  and  virtue,  sometimes  the  punislnnent  of  vice,  and  this 
tribute  is  paid  by  intelligent  ])rinees  without  feeling  annoved 
Sprung  fixim  the  ninks  nf  the  new  iiobilitv,  llu*  Antoniuvg  uinler- 
8toud  it  tlioixiughly,  iiuil  knowing;  thiil  they  hjul  nothing  to  fear 
fn>m  it,  they  ihM  \\n\  diHtni^M  it  and  showed  ;i  n>iKM!t  wliieli 
piX'.M'rvid  a  cordial  |H?a<?e  ImUwih^u  the  |Mlaee  ;uid  euriii. 

IJut  in  tlie  ht^rt  of  this  nohih'ty  wa^  u  gt'i-in  of  rtirrnption: 
fnednieii  h«d  slipiMii  into  it  in  a  git  at  nundxr.  Curlins  Hnfits, 
a  ci>a»ul  under  Tiberiu.-s  wu8  80U  of  a  ^lailiiitor;  VitelliuB  was 
n>i>orto<l  the  gnindsnn  of  u  slave,  and  from  XeroV  tiino  it  wn»  siiil 
tluit  many  of  the  sen.aorsi  :uul  thi*  nwijority  of  tlie  kni^lu.s  hud 
no  olhi-r  dc'i^cont/  W'lum  wmie  old  Ronians.  fivim  wunndid  pride, 
ohje<«t«^l  til  the  lovr  oxtraetion  of  one  uf  these  |Kir\t mis,  the  em|MTo] 
replied:  -^Uo  tsi  the  miu  of  \m  dixnls."*  That  n*ii«  tlic  motto  of 
the  new  policy,  rnhappily,  i-veu  if,  from  amonK  ihe^  former  slaves 
whn,  by  dint  of  intelligcno*  ami  soinetinivs  ;ilso  by  unworthy  nieun.H, 
attained  liberty  and  wealth,  iM^me  uei\r  found  ea|i;d)le  of  being 
exeidlent  admini^^trators,  yi-t  very  fow  wei**!  able  t4»  found  one  of 
ihoMi  families  in  uhic'h  tnulttiouM  of  virtue  and  of  Helf-ro*])ect  pro- 
imtvil  goixX  c\\b.viiti  for  the  State.  They  uhdci>t<KM|  business  malten< 
««d  oonduet^sl  tlieia  well,  but  llwir  si^ntinieuti^  were  rarely  niim^l 
with  their  fortmu'tfi;  to  montnl  tiexibility  corroeponded  thtir  jdi- 
ubility  of  t>on.HeieiMx%  and  the  m.iml  siuse,  the  anxiety  to  kivp  up 
pciwmjd  dignity,  wero  often  wanting  in  men  who,  having  as  their 
IJateriial  Iwritago  the  reuieud»rance  of  the  humiluitioits  of  iJer\itude, 

'  V«i*.,  Jn«  ^  xiii.  :f7 :  ....  [fUrimU  ttpninm,  fierUiqw  4fu*fi>ni>^  «mm  <r/iuu/#  ariyimf wi 
tfitkf.  In  the  im..  of  VUny  fku  ftnu^  iM^m  3Iac«4» wm llio Jon  of  «  rr«««lM«ii-.s  fact 
«^L  tli.1  uA  frt^tiit  kill,  (ty:in  fnr«itb^  liU  >lbiv««  *>  larvhly  ihat  tli.^  killMl  him  (i^Mt., 
Hi.  I4>.  Tl»e  <fii|>rrc«r  iVrftwx  w«»of  tLe  hubv  n.i>iii»ea  (1>*hi»  Iin.  22K  ViArr  Ctnaih 
«  ttttHt  >\m\v  ^^w  n  idc  x  tmmlor  <iW.^  hA%iii.  13)l 


were,  like  the  Ivufus  of  TaciluK,  *»  cowardly  flatterew  of  the 
powerfid  and  haughty  towards  (heir  iideriors."  We  see  liow  the 
8enat(^  of  the  Antonines,  p<»litieal]y  more  honest  than  lliat  of  the 
last  days  of  the  Kepublie  and  th<'  lirst  eentury  of  the  Kuipiiv,  but 
t Minted  with  impure  (elements,  hjid  at  one  and  the  mime  tinK» 
.HO  much  <'xp<'rieuce  in  alTairs  and  so  much  me4inuei*s  as  n^gards 
the  prince. 

11.  -Thf.  Srnatk  and  THi:  ICniohtsl 

To  judge  but  by  apiK^ranoes  th*    sjinst. cupied  an  iminirtant 

place  on  the  political  «x^nf%  and  its  mendHra  aeomed  so  indis- 
i^'usiible  for  the  rii;ht  eouduel  of  alTair«.  or  rather  their  m^idenw 
in  the  proviucc45  appeared  so  dangerouH,  that  tln^y  could  not  hsive 
Italy  without  the  iwrmission  of  the  prince.  It  nmninate<l  to  ottieej< 
and  gave  h-j-al  dotisiouii;'  it  adminisiti\Hi  and  legi.^latiNl ;  it  watched 
over  religion  and  the  public  titnwury,  atAtnum ;  it  exertri^ed  the 
n.  -t  minute  |Kiliee  cimtrol  and  ]>oliti«il  dutieB  of  th<;  graveatt  con- 
Bequeiices:  at  om>  time  rcHJeiving  foreign  audKUs^adore  or  deeUiring 
l)ix?elKdus  ji  public  enemy  and  beginning  u  seriou*  war;  then 
authorizing  s<ime  individual  b*  e.HtabliHh  a  fair  on  his  lands,'  or 
int4?rtlietiug  tidvoeale»  from  taking  anything  from  the  two  suilon^ 
Tbo  w»«atow  used  to  asaert  in  a  low  voice  that  they  wen>  the 
inlierifors  of  the  national  sovereignty,  tluit  they  poc«i<eti.H«'d  more 
pniv.-ativeN  than  the  republican  scaate,  that,  in  line,  they  were  the 
simne  of  tdl  authority.  •  ven  for  the  empror,  hx  refk.  Tlu y  saw 
the  prince  seek  fn»m  thera  tho  eonftnnatiou  of  his  title,  Jfit  J<ide  by 
ride  with  them  as  a  willeague.  and  take  a  title  which  dgnifiwl  only 
the  fii^l  of  the  ficnute :  /./  iW^v/m.  lliey  dividisl  with  him  the  royjil 
rii^lit  of  eoining  money.  If  the  prince  had  retfi-Tvtjd  to  himssK^M  th«» 
privilege  of  L-^uing  j^old  and  silver  coin,  the  bronxe  piocejj  wiire 
s*truek    bv  tlie  st-nate  and  boix*  iU  signature,  8.  C*      I-aatly,  at  the 

•  \\\  wM  •>  1itll#  tw*l  ia  tliM  cn»«iiHlk«'tkot  iIm*  Humle  belicw^a  U  btd  the  ponrec,  .nvii 
in  ihr  oM,r«  of  »  Uw^uU.  lo  diatyr^*  U-  kw.  %Ur  M,fflkMll(m  <4  whiH»  v.«*  the  ponft  in 
.^r^^^m:  lh«*  la  the  «,i!  ..f  Km-..  «?«•?,  ^^  *  i^  «>•  ^^^^  '^  ^  nut^rt  i^  H 
ittfrwhrt.  .      ■    # 

'  IMiav.  ErUt.,  V.  I.     IlMTO  U  t*>tbf r  «Jt*mfUj  ia  lh#  Kf^^tru  ff»crr.r  »rtl.  "•  wi«^. 

»  Y#t  vw  l-ve  •^n.  ^t  p.  4tt-.  tb«i  A  Milti  0*  «iiie#  io  th^.  FUitoro  prwiocw  luU  ktfpc 


! 
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death  of  the  emperor,  the  Patres  either  (h^n-eed  his  passa<;(*  to 
heaven  or  to  the  gemoniie  ;  they  proehiiiiKMl  liiin  cither  a  i^od  or  a 
tyrant,  and  either  quashed  his  acts  or  continued  thcni.  The  curia 
was  besides  the  great  school  for  the  officials  of  the  Empire.  To 
be  placed  at  the  liead  of  a  legion  or  of  a  i)rovince  one  must 
belong  to  the  senate.  Certain  commands  had  evi'u  been  r.  s(»rv{»d 
for  the  consulars,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  m^w 
obliged  the  creating  yearly  of  eight  or  even  twelve  consuls, 
desii;iiated  by  the  eni])eror  juid  nominated  l)y  the  senate,  who 
I'-ave  them  the  cunile  cliair  and  the  ivory  wand.'  The  t(4'ms  of 
ancient  politeness  produced  ofHcial  tith's,  and  ''the  Magnificent 
Order"  was  now  composed  of  their  illustrious  pei'sonages,  "the 
C/armimi.''  Their  children,  even  the  daughters,  were  thus 
addressed."'^ 

What  pomp  in  the  forms  employed  I  What  s})lendour  in  the 
externals!  xVnd  how  the  Roman  scmator  would  consider  himself  a 
powerful  pers(mag(^  who  took  it  in  a  serious  en(mgh  way  not  to 
laugh,  like  the  augur,  on  his  mei^ting  with  a  colleague  !  But  the 
senate  is  only  a  suitable  machine,  and  Pliny,  who  styles  the  most 
respected  of  tlie  old  magistracii^s  a  vain  shadow,  Inancm  iimhiutnt  et 
vne  honore  nomen^  has  porti'ayed,  in  his  liberal  (Muperor,  an  absohite 
master  even  of  his  subjects'  projKTty.' 

However,  let  ns  enter  the  curia  for  a  monuait  and  see  these 
men  who  bear  such  a  c-rand  title  actually  at  work :  th(»  Official 
Journal  of  that  tinu^  aUows  us  to  be  present  at  a  sitting.  W^>  are 
in  the  year  222.  El(\£:abalus  has  just  been  murdered,  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  liome,  cast  into  the  TibcM',  and  the  soldiers 
have  proclaimed  Alexander : 

''  Extract  from  tlu^  proceedings  of  Rome,  the  eve  of  the  ntmes 
of   March."      The   assembly    is    numerous ;    it   invites   the    prince    to 

the  riolit  of  coining  silver  monpy  (cistophori)  and  cop]M'r.  Tliis  ripht  of  tlio  isrnato  and  the 
cities  was  important,  **  for  it  prevented  the  emperor  from  uttering-  coin  of  a  fictitious  value." 
(Mommsen,  7//s/.  de  la  monnnie  rom.,  vol.  iii.  p.  \'2.) 

'  L.  Renier,  Compte>f  rmdi/s  de  VAcad.  des  itiscr.,  l.S7.%  p.  lOo  and  Hist.  Aup.,  Aurel,  V.\. 

-  Orelli,  No.  1)22,  for  the  tin>es  of  Severus;  ibid.,  No.  :i,717  :  (/an'ssitni  pueri.  and  No.  4.1>1 1  : 
c  f a  n  ■'<■'>  imn.'fju  vents. 

^  EpUt.,  i.  23. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  782.  Had  the  senatus-consulta  tlie  force  of  law  ?  One  could  hnnllv  douht 
it,  say'*  I'lpian  (Dif/esf,  i.  .'^,1));  it  is  a  question,  replies  (laius  (hi-^f.,  i.  4),  a  pun-lv  theoretic 
questioji,  for  in  fact  the  emperor  "was  the  master. 


be   present    in    the    house*,    and    (m    his    entrance,    salutes    him    with 

this  cry  : 

'^Virtuous  Augustus,  may  the  gods  protect  you  I 

"Emperor   Alexander,   may  the  gods  protect  you! 

"The  gods  have  giyen  y(ni  to  us;  may  the*  gods  preserve  you  I 

"The    gods    have    snatched    you    from    the    hands    of    a     lustful 
man  ;  may  the  gods  wat(*h  over  your  years  ! 

"  Y(m  have  suffc^red   like  ourselves  under  a  wickc^l  tyrant ;  the 
gods  have  exterminated  him  ;  may  the  gods  protect  you  I 

"We    shall    be   happy   under    your  ruh^ ;    the   Republic  will  be 
happy;  may  the  gods  grant  hnig  life  to   Alexander  I  " 

The  (Miip(M"or  having  thankinl  the*  assembly,  it  cries  out  afresh: 

''  Antoninus  Alexander,   may  thc^  gods  protc^ct  you  I 

"Antcminus  Aurelius,  may  the  gods  protect  y(m  ! 

"Antoninus  Tins,   may  the  gods  protect  you  I     We  beg  of  you 
to  take  the  name*  of  Antoninus. 

"Tn  you  is  our  saf(4v,   in  you  our  life,   in   you  our  happiness! 

"Eong    life    to    Ant(»iiinus    Ah'xandcT !       For    the    sake    of    our 
welfare  h^t  him  hv[\v  the  name  of  Antoninus  ! 

"  Eet  an  Antonine  consecrate  the  temples  of  the   Ant(aiines  ! 

"Let  an   Antonine  triumph  over  Rarthians  and  Rc^rsians ! 

"  Tn  you,   Ant(minus,   we  possess  all;  by  yo\i  we  obtain  all!" 

The  prince  resists;  seven  or   eight   times,  the   senators,    without 

ceasing,  reix^at  in  chorus  the  sanu^  iicclamations,  and  not  being  able 

to  triumi^h  over  the  honest  obstinacy  of  AlexanchM-  to  refuse  taking 

a    nanu*    which    seemed    too    hard    to    bear,    they    suddeidy     adopted 

another   man(euvr(\    which   was  carried  out  with  the   same   harmony, 

in  order  to  compel   this   young    man    who  as  yet  had  d<me  nothing, 

but    whose    name    ha])pened    to   b(^    Alexander,   to  take    the    title    of 

Omif.    iriven    to    tin*    Macedonian    hero    after   the  concpu^st   of   Asia. 

The    cries    uprise    again;     1    do    not    repeat    them,    for    the    modern 

Header    would    find    theses    litanies    of    insipid     flattery    insupportabl(^ 

The  prince  persisting  in  not  yielding,   they  for  a  last  time  reply  in 

boasting  of  his  mod(M-ation.   and    on    this    continue   for  a  long   time, 

"according  to  usage,"  says  the  historian,  ez  more.^ 

'  Lampridius,  Ale.r.  Sev.,  G-12.  Yet  the  historian  has  a  reason  for  saying'  e.v  more,  for 
these  acclamations  were  a  very  old  nsape,  which  was  followed  at  festivals,  assemblies,  the 
tlieutr*',  and  at   ]>uMic  U-ctures.       Wiiat   seems  ridiculous  and  vulgar  to  us  was  then  a  national 
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It    might    b(*     uri:;('(l    that     the     senate    of    Alexander    Sevenis 
had    passed    such    an    ordeal    tliat   it   ought  to   have   lost  all   dignity 
of  character;  but  let  us  look  at  the  senate  which  Marcus   Aurelius 
had   left   his   son — the  senate   of   the   Antonines.      The   witness   who 
speaks    is    a    consular:'     "The    games    lasted   fourteen    days;    th(» 
emperor   took  an  active   part   in   them.     All   of  us   senators   did    not 
fail    in   taking  a   part   along   with    the   knights.     The   aged  Claudius 
Pompeianus    alone  was   let    ofP.     lie   indeed   sent   his  two   sons,   but 
lie    never    came    himself :      he    preferred    being    punished    for    his 
absence    by   a   violent   d(^ath    than    to    see   th(^  chief    of    the   Empire, 
the  son   of  Marcus    Aurelius,   giving  himself  up   to  such  sports.      As 
we  had  i-ceeived  the  order,  we  made  difFi^rcut  acclamations  and  k('])t 
repeating    unceasingly    these  :     ^  Vou   are  our   master,    the   tirst    rank 
belongs    to    vou  I      You   are    the   most   fortunate    of    men  !       You    are 
con([ii(^ror !     You  shall   be   so!      From   tim(>  out   of  mind,   you  alone 
are   comiueror,    O   Amazonius ! ' '^       And  a   little    further  on:     "The 
em})eror   did   somc^thiiig  ols(^   wliich  seemed  to  presage  certain   death 
to   the   senators.      Having   slain   an   ostrich,    he   cut   off  its  head  and 
advanced   towards   th(^   places  where  we  were  seated.      He  held   tlio 
head   in    his    h^ft    liand,    in    the   riglit   his    sword    still    covered    \vitli 
blood,    tlio    i)oint    of    which    he    din^cted    towards    us.       lie    did    not 
utter  a   word,   but  shaking   his   head,   and   opening  his   moutli    wide, 
he    made    us    understand    that    he    would    serve    us  .as    he    did    the 
ostrich.''     There  was  reason  for  ti(Mid)ling  with  fear.     Yet  some  of 
the  senators,     less   struck    with   the   danger   that   they   ran   than   with 
the    grotesque    appearance    of    this    vancpiisher    of    a    peaceful    bird, 
whose   head  ho   was  carrying    in    tiiumph,    so    far   forgot   themselves 
as  to  smile.      ''The  emperor  would   have  killiMl   tliom  on   the  instant 
with   his  sword,   if    1   had   not    indueed  those   who   were  near  ino  to 
plnck   some  laurel  leaves   froni   tluMr   chaplet   and    to   chew    iIkmu,    as 
1    was    doing    mine,   in  order   that   the    continual    movement    of   our 


custom  and  a  serious  affair.  There  was  in  it  a  certain  cadence  witli  a  kind  of  musical  modulation. 
Suetonius  says  of  Aug-u^tus :  lievertcutem  o.i  proHncin  imnlulntis  ranninihm  prosequehantur, 
Ne.o  recriilated  these  acclamations,  the  number  of  Avhich  was  piven  in  advance  hy  a  master  of 
ceremojiies:  tirtj^CJufv  re  rt  tiWa  ona  tKtXiv'tfifOa  (Dion,  Ixxii.  20).  and  fliev  were  so  much  in  use 
that  one  meets  with  them  in  the  Church  (8.  Augrustine's  Letters,  No.  '2iS),  in  the  councils,  at 
that  of  Ephesus  in  431,  for  example,  and  they  still  existed  at  Constantinople  in  the  tenth 
century. 

^  Dion  Cassius,  Ixxii.  20.     See  another  scene,  Ixxvi.  8. 
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mouth    would    prevent    him    from   being    quite    sure    that    we    had 
laughed." 

There  is  no  need  of  other  evidence  to  attest  the  servility  of  the 
senate.  On  the  otluT  hand,  one  could  c^asily  cite,  on  tln^  j>nrt  of 
several  princes,  a  number  of  respectful  words,  and  acts  of  extcM'iial 
deference,   towards  this    exalted   assembly.     It  was  a  simph^    matteT' 


'^ 
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"i'J-J  li'.  -.  err.  "  '■:  -S'/* ««-  '> 

Acclamations  al  the  Circus  in  ihe  Piesence  of  the  Emperor, 


of  politeness!  The  most  courtecms  of  the  emperors  did  not  renounces 
any  of  their  valuable  rights.  Tn  reality,  under  t'h(^  Empin^,  the 
senate  played  no  political  part,  or  at  least  it  had  that  only  which 
the  prince  was  pleased  to  give  it.  - 

Som(>  learned  men.  who  unite  in  themselves  much  imaginati(ni 
and  Tnuf'b  knowh^dge,  have  endeavoured  to  see  in  th(^  history  of 
the    I'lmpire    a    struggle    for   three   centuries  between   Ca^sarism   and 


'  Has-relief  of  the  pedestal  of  Theodosius's  obelisk   at   Constantinople.     {Dirt.des  Aiit., 
fiff.  :?($,  p.  U).) 

vor..  v.  '1' 
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tli(3  sc'iiato,  till  the  n^form  of  Dioelotiuii.  This  is  giviii-  iiioiv 
importauce  to  formulas  than  they  deserve.  The  senators  often  eon- 
spired  against  the  emperors,  but  between  them  and  the  prinee  there 
never  was  a  political  struggle. 

If  the  political  insignificance  of  the  senate  and  its  dignities  is 
only    too    easily    shown,    if    baseness   of   character    was    an    lieiitage 
which  many  of  the  conscript  fathers  of  servile   origin   had   obtained 
by    hereditary    succession,    yet    this    assembly    must    be  regardc^l   as 
the  ^^randest  school  of  administrati(»n   which   has   ever  (^\ist(Ml.      At 
(ighteen,  when  he  entered  public  life,  the  young  noble  who  selected 
the  highest  offices  for  his  career,  betook  hims(4f  to  the  army,  when^ 
h(^  passed  llu^  passionate  years  of  youth  in  the   rf/Krsfrian   mllHia  to 
receive    military    instruction'/    then    he    entered    th(^    vigintivirat(^•- 
and    completed    in    the    courts    his    h^gal    education,    which    h(^    had 
commc^nced   with   sonu^    jurisconsult   of   n^iown.      After    this    t\vof(»ld 
training  gained    in   tlie    Forum    and    the   eamjjs,    he   is   nominat(Ml    to 
(me   of  the   twc^nty    plaees  in  tlu;  (iuiestorship  and  enters  tlic^   senate. 
lie    is    only   twenty-five  years  of  age.   and   y(4  he   abvady   1vn(»\vs  a 
good   deal  of   practical  life:    he    is    well    in>tructed    in   tli(>  civil   law 
and   military,  regnhitions ;    he    has   obeyed    and    lie    lia>    (•oniiiianded. 
As   qmestor  to   the   emi)eror,   he   carries  his  messages  to   the  senate- 
house    and    list(>ns     to     the    discussions    which    arise     on     lli^iii  ;     as 
([ntestor    to    one    of    the    consuls,    he    becomes     like    a     son    to    him, 
receives   his   counsels,    and    listens   to   his  opinions  regarding   war   or 
administration;    as  (puestor  to    a   proconsul.    w(^    s(m^    him   a    tiiianeial 
aovnt,  in  case   of   need   a   judge,   and  lie   take>  a    large   slunv    ii^   llie 
o-overnment    of   the  provinc(\      Later  on   he   becomes    an    icdiie    witli 

1  They  were  can.'<l  trihuni  militum  hoywres  petifun,  or  tribnni  latUlnrii.  (,Stc  \()1.  m. 
,,  7->S  )  Th.Kse  wh..  had  no  mililarv  umhition  were  natisHe.l  witl,  a  scmrstrial  trihunate:  thus 
,h/v.mnoer  Pliuv  ha.l  assmir."  in  ih.  army  ..f  S>ria  t..  keep  tht-  areounts,  Nvhirh  h-ft  hiin 
plenly  ./tinH"  foV  receiving  the  h's.s,.ns  of  phikKsophers,  whilst  Trajan.  U\  <m  hv  his  nulitary 
tastes,  ha.l  followeii  the  soldier's  eallin-  very  seriously  (Vamytir.,  L")).  M-  L.  Kmi.  i  ( •!/'/. 
<rcpiiiv..  p.  l'-'»'.»  i--^  the  first  who  has  unfnlde.l  the  true  nature  of  the  rf/m'sfnan  militw,  or 
.-rades  of  prefect  of  the  auxiliary  cohort,  of  le^donary  tri))une,  aiul  of  prefect  of  an  ala  of 
ravalrv  throuuh  which  the  Nouncr  nobles  passed.  Th.-se  K^des  and  that  of  primipUarw.^  con- 
ferred" the  fTold  rinjr  on  those  who  obtained  them  without  belon<rin?  to  the  equestrian  (uder. 
From  Hadrian's  tinu'  the  youn^r  nobles  had  to  enter  public  life  by  the  vigiutivirate  ;  fifteen 
inscriptions  collected  bv  Wihnanns  prove  this. 

■^  The  viointiviri  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  rl^,  n.  5)  forme.l  but  one  coUeofe  :  thev  weiv  therefore  of 
the  same  rank,  the  first  ^mide  of  tlu'  othcial  scale,  an.l  this  permitted  them  all  t,.  aspire,  when 
the  military  sta-e  was  p.^ss.Mi,  to  the  hmnistracy  immediately  above-th.-  (iuastoiship.  (Cf. 
Dion,  hv.  I'd.) 


the  oversight  of  the  streets,  markets,  and  public  baths  of  Eome,  or 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  with  the  right  of  moving  resolutions  in 
the  senate  or  oi)j)osing  his  veto  to  the  decrees  of  the  curia.'  What 
precocious  maturity  must  be  devidoped  by  this  ccmtinuous  applica- 
tion of  the  mental  powers  to  such  very  diverse  services !  When 
thirty  he  gains  the  prjctorship,  and  at  thirty-three  he  can  obtain 
the  consulship  ;  these  are  the  great  magistracies,  the  highest 
honours.  But  the  State  does  not  yet  releas(^  him  from  public 
duties.  Between  these  two  offices  he  has  had  to  command  a  legion - 
or  administer  a  province,  and  after  his  consulshij),  some  other 
govi^rnnuMit,  or  an  army,  has  been  intrusted  to  him,  without  speak- 
ing of  sacerdotal  functions  and  the  most  important  prefectur(\s  or 
guardianshi])s  to  which  he  can  be  called.^  His  life  thus  passes 
away,  one  half  in  councils,  where  affairs  are  discussed,  and  the 
other  half  in  functions  by  which  they  are  carried  out.  eJuris- 
consult  and  judge,  administrator  and  general,  as  engincn^r  making 
roads  (»r  building  bridges  over  the  rivers,  he  is  all  th(^s(^  sometimes 
in  succession,  sometimes  at  the  same  time,  and  on  a  ehamrinii' 
stage  whose  scenery  enhirges  every  time  he  is  elevated  another 
degree.''     At    all    events    he    hnirns   one    of    the   secrets  of   a    skilful 
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Tacitus  (Ann.,  xiii.  28)  points  out  tliat  in  the  time  of  Nero  the  tribunes  still  possessed 
some  important  judicial  prerogatives. 

^  Tiie  command  of  the  legions  was  given  only  to  prcBtorii.  (Cf.  liorghesi,  (Kiivres,  vol.  iii. 
p.  152.) 

^  IJesidea  the  highest  offices  there  were  many  guardiansjiips :  curnforci^  viariint,  (Kiaaruvi, 
alvei  Tifteri'f,  ripdrum  et  cloacarum  iirbis,  opcnan  loconwujue  publironan,  etc.,  ])ra'/('cfi fj-umnifi 
(landi,  alimcntorum,  cerarii  Satunii,  etc.  These  offices,  formed  out  of  the  dissolution  of  the-, 
cen.sorship,  were  intrusted  to  permanent  officials.  'J'he  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa  were 
assigned  by  lot  among  the  ex-consuls.  JJut  in  the  time  of  Trajan  the  turn  of  eacli  came  only 
twelve  years  after  quitting  office.     (  Waddington,  Fa/^fcs  des pror.  asiaf.,  p.  71().) 

'  Here  is  subjoined  Hadrian's  cKryiis  hononnn  to  the  year  112,  five  years  before  he  became 
emperor:  decemvir  stlitihiis  judicnndiK,  prefect  for  the  Latin  feriae,  sevir  of  the  Roman  knights, 
tribune  successively  in  the  legions  Ila  Ac(jut.,  J^a  Maced.,  XXIIa  Primif/cnin ,  .'^♦'cretary 
for  the  senate's  proceedings,  quaestor  of  the  emperor  and  comes  of  the  prince  in  the  Dacian 
expedition,  tribune  of  the  p»^ople,  praetor,  legatus  of  the  la  Minerv.  legion,  h'gatus  propra'tor 
of  the  emperor  in  Lower  Pannonia,.sWr//t>  Auynstalis,  Vllvir  of  tlie  Kpulones,  and  finally  consul. 
(('.  /.  L.,  vol,  iii.  No.  f).")!). )  See  also  the  case  of  Agricola.  At  nineteen  Agricola  svrved  in 
liritain  as  military  tribune;  at  twenty-five  he  was  quaestor  of  the  province  of  Asia;  at  twenty- 
seven,  tribune,  and  consequently  he  took  a  seat  in  tlie  senate  to  wliich  the  quajstorship  gave 
him  admittanee;  at  twenty-nine  he  was  pr;etor;  at  thirty-one  he  commanded  the  XXth  legion 
in  Britain,  where  he  stayed  three  years;  at  thirty-five  he  acted  for  three  years  as  governor  of 
.\quitania;  at  thirty-eight  he  attained  the  consulship;  at  thirty-nine  he  returned  t(t  liritain 
as  consular  legate  and  stayed  seven  years;  at  forty-six  he  declined  the  government  of  the 
])rovince  of  Asia.  Mommson  {Etude  t^ur  Plijie)  advances  the  magistracies  of  Ag-ricola  by  one 
ye:ir. 
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julininistrator :     ^^Nt'vor   got    into   a   rage,    spoak    little^    Init    listiMi 
niucli,''  '  and  some  profited  by  the  advice. 

This  is  the  career  that  ahnost  all  the  senatoi-b  passed  thrinigli, 
and  Avhich  their  chikhvii  will  follow.  Those  dignities  are  in  fnct 
as  if  hereditary  in  the  senatorial  families,  first  of  all  hi^canst^  the 
conscript  fathers  are  hardly  numerous  enougli  to  supply  all  th<^ 
State  offices,  then  because  the  prince  can  only  present  to  high 
functions  those  wlio  wear  the  laticlavc^  except  the  two  prefectures 
uf  lCg>i^l  ami  nf  Ihe  iira-t.^riiim.  S<i  \w  is  often  uhliged  to  call  to 
H  placM^  unioiig  thi^  cpm^ton*  ftu«l  piwlors  out  uf  office,  cilixciis  \>hM 
have  held  ncilhcr  the  ^pmMoi-gliip  iior  the  iMn^fcHimV  anrt  who  in 
tlwir  turn  will  fonw  a  ^t.nk  for  puKlic  funelionurios.  lint  with 
tht8  pnTogative  t!ie  emiKix.r  liud  the  nwnm  of  keeping  placets  fur 
merit :  tblH  was  mir  fm^  nomiiiali<.ii  which,  wlien  proinrly  dono, 
ivinwHoft  the  iiicxiuvenionctv  of  advinnfiMnent  hy  seniority. 

W'v  hhall  w>i'm^  U*.ides  llwit  the  nrhitrary  will  of  tin'  pnnco 
was  j;ingiilarlv  re^lmined  by  ihb  system,  which  jdl.wed  oMty 
H«»tor,  «t<M»rding  to  hh  mxk,  to  attain  tW  giX3«t  dignities  of  the 
State  and  Uie  govennnent  of  th<-  «natorial  province-*.  Thi«  eni|ieixir 
at  least  conid  not  di»;tinh  the  n^nlar  order  of  tho  rur^a^  ^o/^^.^-ww, 
except  only  for  grave  misonti  which  an  intelligent  prince  .arefnlly 

avoid*  pix)voking. 

M.Mhni  Hixiety  i^tarts  fmni  anotlier  prineiple:  tln^  iliviBion  of 
UiWir  aiwl  sjKHriality  of  duties  Thin  is  an  ixcMllcnt  plan  f<.r  |Hro- 
dueinp  quantity  in  the  woilcing  of  c^ch  funetion.  'IIh*  Kunian 
tiVbteni  WIS  nuire  Huiti^l  io  form  enum-nt  adnnnistnitcirs,  and  it  did 
form  such.  But  the  iwlitical  iitetitutii.n.H  of  the  Eniiaix-  wero  not 
adapted  for  forming  eitixi»ii»  or  making  their  ehamrt<'rs;  tlib  is 
whv  this  senate,  which  wa*  w*  rieh  in  experieiw^e,  was  si»  difieient 

in  courage  and  true  dijjnnty. 

In   the  equestrian  onler  we  i^^  the  knij^ht  hy  di'scent  and  the 
knight   of    fortunoj   the    old    heixdilarj'    estates    aind    tlu'    ix^inlly 

»  A  ffOfCSMil  10  whMB  1Im»  fmfttOi  UiA  j»»t  inlniMc^i  iW  o>«nm>tt«l  of  tcictftl  Iqsk***  awl 
lltf  povorcw<^  nt  n  «T«lt  yrvtiw  •Ad  iMm.rnx  iktt  ^M  ifKllK-l  •>!  n.iMlufiinp  aff»in*. 

»  A4I^lf**  mifr  <fn*^i>fi>*.  f^tv^i^,  MC  Aa  ini^cTiipcion  (Or.-IUni^,  N.«.<UW  «t»I 
7,<MH  rrftrmuU  XtAnmunn  fv^CCf  WMMUT*  f>t^r  wU^  u»,  tuA  a  ^llMor  Ky  j:nin»r  l.f  •<«.■ 
cliibUiwr  >.•!»♦  rt|i|,ili«».Uxfr««iirtiu  of  ihc  PMiieHpt  fMhws  wliiA  4ii»iiM  U»r^r»»tta^ 
ilir  M'fni*^  whru  lie  rtoflinl  iIim  ^ti>fftt  agrv 
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acquired  iortuues  of  hankers,  merchants,  usurer?!«, '  contracU»r8  lor 
[)uhlic  works,  or  farmers  of  indirect  taxes,  of  all  those  in  short 
who  have  known  how  to  empK)y  profitably  their  hraiiis  and  capital. 
The  former,  espeeially  since  Hadrian^  reii»n,  liUed  the  athuinis- 
tration  ; '  tlu^  others  wanted  to  follow  them  au<l  rrach  honours  alter 
having  gained  wealth.  Tiberius  had  even  exacted  Ironi  eili/.ens 
wh(>    aspired    to    the    gold    ring    some    proofs    that    their    fatlur    and 
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grandfather  hud  both  hix'U  five*  bom  and  luid  posKs^tNl  thi*  neecs8« 
«iry  ineoffiie^  l^ut  Pliny  the  FIder  Raid  aIiY»ady :  "  At  pn^ent  only 
one  leap  is  iK»c<'w«ary  from  .slavery  to  the  equestrian  ui^ler/* ' 

To  obtain  the  gold  ring,  the  ungu.Htielave,  a  reserwtl  Sinii  at 
the  tluutrx^  or  the  solemniticvs  mid  to  i>osst?s3<,  if  one  luid  the  Uv^a 
for  them,  tlie  right  to  all  hoHs  of  impertinence^^  it  .sutliiitMl  t4»  luivc 
gaincni^    be    it    in    Cht^    vilest    employment,     ciMHigh    to    buy    the 


'  Wu  Uu\is  $t€m  A^oiv.  M  fL  lOli.  the  imporiatKv  ci  iIiik  n<ftti 

*T«Ma«tnii  or  *'vhKckM  fur  tlie  ll»c*tri>^  ttmui  4»  l\)«n|K4i  niHl  H»«i^w1iB<— i  "'IIkwu  tan 
>•  tif  iWm  wliiHi  rv|irv»<tii  a  |»>elrah  on  c«o  tide  hiri  <m  <lb»*  olWr  ilii*  imtuUtr  <4  ilir  plait) 
ai»l  *  nftibe  fudi  at  wy>  I»T(«  iixlinkliil  lirftiw  r*eli  tkksA.  Olliefv  liaix*  i«ly  ll»#  ssiiik  hihI  mi 
ike  tev*r^:  of  tlK>  mine  tirku  tlm  nuiulwr  id  ikc  \^cv,  TVite  in  tW  lomi  *»(  »  pv^^hi  >IiuhKI 
kc  nMc«J»  M  thoy  «e«Tf«l  i^>  <lr*i(n*«i"  Hir  liiglkceM  n>w  ia  tl»e  tU^4t^r,  tlm  j*^uiftrtr,  iitmr  ul 
Niflw  the  /»i«ru««<ua  [in  Iiiililiii  ''flw  (TJ*!***'.  Tlif*c  iMft  kave  only  iMlm.*  (Mi:uco, 
fe  Mn0^K'  Hilt,  d*  \iip(t0,  pi.  I 'JO.  »f»l  p.  'Ja.) 

'  Th/iiNiM  ArtdiwA  Fy^tim  m>tmm  epumtri  on/rnr  «^  iii^^m  roAiHaMr«i  l ///./.  nur, 
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freedom  of  Koine.  There  was  no  lack  of  complaisaut  protectors 
who  would  procure  the  concession  and  prevent  any  ini[uisitive 
questions  as  regards  descent ;  then  by  virtue  of  the  400,000  ses- 
terces the  new  citizen  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  knight.*  Still,  a 
dishonourable  action,  a  judgment  at  law,  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
would  compel  a  descent  from  it.  ''  From  having  given  gold  rings 
to  the  young  girls,"  says  Martial  to  a  profligate,  "  you  have  lost 
your  own."  Claudius,  during  his  censorship,  deprived  400  of  it 
who  had  acquired  it  illegally,  and  he  had  the  freed  men  who  had 
usurped  it  sold  as  slaves.'^  Some  veteran  soldier's  who  had  by 
merit  reached  the  tirst  centurionship  of  their  legion  or  the  military 
tribunate,^  sometimes  also,  after  the  honesta  iuisrsio,  obtained  the  gold 
ring,  with  a  money  grant  which  gave  them  tlie  income  required  of 
the  knight. 

But  these  parvenus  of  fortune  or  the  army  who  were  so  dis- 
dainful of  the  plebeians  were  objects  of  the  same  disdain  <>u  the 
part  of  the  kniglits  of  high  birtli,  of  those  who,  having  received 
the  horse  of  honour,  equiun  puhUcum^^  from  the  prince,  formed  a 
class  apart  in  the  order,  that  of  '^illustres.^^  "It  is  neither  gold 
nor  military  service  which  made  me  a  knight,"  says  Ovid.^  In  this 
"splendid  militia"  were  to  be  found  the  candidates  for  the  digni- 
ties of  the  curia,  the  offices  of  the  palace,  the  provincial  pmeurator- 
ships,  and  the  different  prefectures,  the  most  inq)ortant  of  which 
was  that  of  the  annona,  to  which  was  added  the  civil  jurisdiction 
over  all  corn  affairs,  the  vice-royalty  of  Egypt,  and,  above  all,  the 
prefecture  of  the  praetor ium,  which  was  soon  to  become  the  highest 
post  of  the  State.  The  senatorial  order  belonged  exclusively  to 
Rome  and  Italy,  where  the  senators  must  fix  their  abode  and  have 
the   third   or   the   fourth    of    their    landed    property ;     the    equestrian 


*  Quadrim/enarii  (Ileiizen,  No.  6,469). 

^  Epigr.,  viii.  5.  Senatoriam  diynitatem  reciisantilmn,  oquestrem  ademit  (Suet.,  Claudiuft, 
24  and  25). 

^  This  was  the  militia  called  caligata  {Digest,  xxxii.  1,  M),  proa'm.,  and  Onslli,  No.  ^,Ai\^i), 
in  opposition  to  the  militia  equestris. 

*  See  above,  p.  113.  They  might  be  called  State  knij^hts,  in  opposition  to  those  whom 
the  inscription  of  Narbonne  called  knights  of  the  plehs. 

'"  Amor.,  iii.  15,  6,  and  Trist.,  iv.  10,  7.  It  is  liavdly  needful  to  add  that  the  prince  did  not 
always  take  into  account  this  distinction  for  nomination  to  lucrative  employments  (procur. 
ventenarii,  duccnarii,  etc.).  See  in  L.  K^nier,  Mel.  d'epigr.,  p.  88,  the  curious  cwx^at  honorum 
of  L.  Valerius  I'roculjis. 
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order,  on  the  contrarv,  fonned  the  provincial  nobility.  Kach  large 
city  had  its  knights,  and  this  character  is  well  indicated  by  an 
inscription  oi  Narbonne  which,  speaking  of  three  wealthy  colonists 
of  that  city,  calls  them  ('(/uife^  Romani  a  plebc.  The  provincial 
kniiihts    could    be    summoned    to    Kome    to    sit    in    the    decuria    of 

judges.^ 

But  by  the  invasion  of  freedmcn  and  men  of  business,  the 
order,  even  at  Rome,  lost  its  consideration  (hiily.  This  is  already 
seen  by  a  rescript  of  Hadrian  which  speaks  of  Jihrrfliu  having 
receivcMl  the  gold  ring;'  S(q)timius  Severus  will  soon  give  it  to  all 
the  soldiers,  and  under  Constantino  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  on  the  point. 

ill. — The  People. — Distriiuttions  and  Games. 

As  ill  speaking  of  th(^  State  they  still  talked  of  th(^  Republic, 
as  there  were  meetings  of  the  comitia,'*  the  out\v;ird  show  of 
elections,  and  the  shadow  of  the  old  Republican  magistraci(^s,  as  in 
short  one  read  everywhere  the  old  formula :  Scnatm  I'opulnHqiie 
Iwmanus^  nothing  prevented  the  Romans  from  always  hilii^ving 
themselves  to  be  the  sovereign  people,  lord  of  the  land  and  of 
themselves.  But  no  illusion  existed  about  the  royalty ;  it  W(dl 
knew  where  the  strength  lay,  and  submitted  witlumt  a  murmur. 
Yet  its  number  had  remarkably  incnnised,  for  it  iiu^ludcMl  :ill  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  and  of  the  Kmpire  possessing  municipal  free- 
dom. Each  of  them  was  enrolled  in  one  of  the  thirty-live  tribes, 
a  simple  formality,  for  if  the  citizens  dwelling  at  Rome  had  no 
longer  political  rights,  those  who  liviul  beyond  the  mountains  and 
seas  had  not  even  th(^  advantage  of  utilizing  their  title  by  being 
amused  and  fed  by  the  emperor  and  the  rich.  Yet  they  preserved 
an  important  pi'ivilege,  that  of  acquiring  for  their  property  the 
nature  of  an  Italic  domahi,  that  is,  cxempti<m  from  certain  imposts.' 


'  Pliny,  Hist.  uttf..  xxix.  8.  On  the  equestrian  ord«M-  under  the  Empire,  see  the  Jlh^t.  des 
chevalier^  romains,  hy  M.  Helot. 

'  Digest,  \\.  10,  (i. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  700,  n.  2,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  280,  n.  1. 

*  Italic  landed  property  had  a  ])artial  innnunity  al  least  from  taxi's  and  the  cliaracter  of 
Quiriiary  property,  so  that  thf  hohh'rs  of  tliese  estates  had  over  them  ilie  dominium,  aiid  not 
simply,  likf»  the  provincials,  enjoyment, /'o-  os-nu. 
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Day  l)y  clay  the  idea  of  lioniaii  citizeusliip  was  Lecoiiiinj 
feebler,  deadened  by  the  rich  developments  of  municipal  life.  The 
Gaul,  the  Asiatic,  who  had  the  Jus  virltatis,  belonged  nominally 
to  a  lloman  tribe;  in  fact  they  were  citizens  of  a  provincial 
municipality. 

The  city  tribes  only  continued  organized  and  living,  not  for 
political  rights,  for  we  have  seen  what  Augustus  and  Tiberius  had 
done  with  them,  but  for  some  advantages  secured  to  the  poor  (►f 
Rome.  The  emperors  had  changed  into  a  permanent  institution 
the  usage,  often  interrui)ted  under  the  Tiepublic,  of  selling  corn 
every  month  to  the  citizens  from  the  State  magazines  at  a  mock 
price.  There  were  even  given  gratuitously  to  the  very  poor,  tickets 
which  were  similar  to  the  bread  tickets  of  our  charitable  boards, 
and  it  ended  in  everybody  having  theui.  In  the  year  58  u.c. 
Clodius  had  established  the  whollv  unituitous  character  of  the 
distributions.'  As  there  were  found  in  the  city  citizens  belonging 
to  the  tliirty-five  tribes,  the  poor  who  had  obtained  the  tcbscrw 
gratis,  which  were  doubtless  niunbered  for  more  regularity,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  tribes,  fornuMl  tliirty-five  new  corporations. 
These  divisions  preserved  the  ancient  glorious  name  which  formerly 
designated  the  entire  Roman  people,  and  which,  by  a  strange 
change  of  fortune,  was  henceforth  only  ai>plied  to  the  most  wretched 
classes.  As  used  by  Martial  and  Statins,-'  the  words  Irf'/ju/i-s  and 
pauper  have  become  synonymous,  and  in  that  society  which  had  so 
much  respect  for  gold  those  who  boro  either  name  w^erc  the  objc^cts 
of  the  same  contempt. 

The  plebs  nevertheless  possessed  its  millionaires,  as  Martial 
shows  us,  its  contractors  for  works,  for  transport  and  funerals,  the 
town  criers,  farmers  of  certain  imposts,  and  manufacturers  of  every 
sort,  who  had  speculated  on  t'lie  vices  or  lived  on  the  pleasures  of 
the   rich.      The   law   declared    anv    of   these   occu])ations   to    be   base, 

ft.  -*■ 

and  on  these  fortunes  there  rested  a  stain,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
some  of  the  poor.  liut  these  parvenus  felt  little  concerned  about 
esteem    or  contempt,   being   almost    all   of   servile   origin ;  ^    for   some 


^  Cic,  pro  Setitio,  25,  55;  cf.  Appian,  Bell.  cii\,  i.  21,  and  Acad.  de«  inscr.,  new  wries, 
xiii.  p.  2'^ 

■  Martial,  Ei>i</r  ,  viii.  1-5,  and  Stalius,  !Sik.,  iii.  10. 
^luioii-  in  (/tfs  ph'hr  tNi/cni/d  (  Tiu..  Ant).,  iv.  27  ft  SCf/.). 
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centuries  the   p(>pulation  had   been  recruited   from   strangers,   so  that 

there  were  no  more  liomaus  at  Rome  than  there  are  Parisians  at  Paris. 

We  •were  just  now   present   at  a   sitting  of  the  senate:    let  us 

become  ac([uainted  with  the  people. 
Here  is  a  letter  which  Aurelian  wrote  to 
them  after  having  in  Egypt  overturned 
the  usurper  Firmus :  '*  Aurelian  Augustus 
to    the    Roman    i)eople    who    adore    him, 

Tcs-s^ru  ust'd  at  tlu!  ('ileus,  in  l.'a<l,     ,       ,,    ,  *  p^         i        •  'li     ^     *i.  .    .,,.; 

found  in  the  Saonc'    (Museede     health!      After  liaviug    pacihcd  •  the    uni- 

*'^'^'""^  verse,    we    have    also    compiered,    taken, 

and   put   to  di^ath   the  Egyptian  robber,    Firmus.      Ymi,  tln^  worthy 

diildren    of    Ronnilus,    have    therefore    nothing    more   to   bnir.      The 


.— <*■ 


A  Race  at  tlio  Circus.      (IJas-relief  found  at  Lyons  in  1874.) 

corn  of  Egypt,  which  this  brigand  stopped,  will  reach  you  without 
the  loss  of  a  grain,  if  you  live  in  peace  and  good  friendship  with 
the  senate,  the  knights*,  and  the  pnetorians.  1  am  able  to  pre- 
serve  Rome  from  all  distpiii'tude ;  go  then  tu  the  shows;  go 
to  the  circus:  the  public  needs  are  our  business;  pleasure  is 
vours."-^     Thanks  to  those   who   look   only  at  the  surface  of  things, 

'  Gazvttc  anheoL,  1870,  p.  31.     The  bas-relief  is  also  published  by  the  Gazette  archeoL, 

'^''''^n\!aitv  lud,<,  vacate  circen.ibw^.  Nos  puhlme  necessitate,  teueaut,  vos  occupent  vuluptates 
( Vopisc,  Vita  Finn.,  5).     Juvenal  had  already  said  {.V«/.,  x.  78-81) : 

....  qui  dabat  oliin 

Impei'ium,  fasces,  le<jiones,  omnia,  nunc  se 

Continet  atque  duas  tantum  res  anvitoi  optat, 

Vaneni  et  circcnses ; 
and  iMoMto  (Princ.  hid.)  :   We  lead  the  llouKm  people  by  two  things:  :,n.on  .  ct  sj.cc/acuhs. 


titi-. 
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we  have  done  this  people  the  honour  of  ])elieviiig  tliat  it  liad 
pkiyed  some  sort  of  a  part  in  the  foundation  and  supi)ort  of  the 
Fiinpire.  The  people  performed  their  last  aet  of  sovereignty  when, 
in  the  Eepublic's  vigour,  but  under  tlie  pressure  of  the  tirst 
triumvirs,  they  gave  Ciesar  the  proconsulate  of  the  Gauls ;  dating 
from  that  day,  thirty  years  before  Actium,  the  soldiers  did  excry- 
tliing,  and  they  did  what  their  victorious  leader  desired.  What 
part  did  the  people  take  in  the  accession  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius, 
in  the  death  of  (Jaius  and  Nero,  even  in  the  struggh'  between 
the  Vitellians  and  Flavians?  That  of  onlookers  at  the  duel 
between  the  prince  and  tlu»  aristocracy,  or  the  murderous  rivalries 
of  the  emperors,  with  as  much  phuisure  and  coolness  as  at  the 
gladiatorial  combats  in  the  arena. 

As  evidence  of  tlii^  popular  sovereignty  being  still  alive,  we 
have  said  that  the  deserted  Forum  and  the  silent  rostra  had  been 
replaced  by  the  circus  and  the  theatre^  where  sometimes  clamour 
arose.  Certain  j>opul;irity-lnniting  enijxM'ors  did  in  fact  ^niTu^times 
yield  to  the  random  wishes  of  tlu^  crowd  assembled  in  the  theatre; 
but  others  responded  to  them  by  a  haughty  disdain,  iind  if  the 
clamour  continued  brought  in  the  soldiers  and  pikes,  and  imme- 
diately all  became  (piiet.^ 

We  have  already  explained  at  length'-  the  justice  of  the  corn 
distributions,  according  to  the  ancient  notion  of  a   sovereign  people. 

If  in  Algeria  we  had  imposed  on  the  Arabs  a  tax  in  kind, 
instead  of  a  tribute  in  mimey,  the  corn  they  would  have  given 
would  have  served  to  sui)i)ort  our  African  army,  as  the  cattle  taken 
in  the  razzias  serve  to  im])rnve  the  ordinary  rations  of  tlu^  troops. 
Now  at  Rome,  when  the  IJepublic  fixed  for  a  permanence  distri- 
butions of  corn,  the  army  was  still  the  people :  tlnTefore,  vn^u  ufiw 
Augustus,  only  the  citizens  pkno  jure  were  permittcnl  to  take  a 
share.  The  vigiles,  for  example,  who  had  very  important  duties 
at  Rome,  but  who.  were  recruited  from  the  freednuMi,  obtained  oidy 
after  three  years  the  corn  tesm-a.  Tn  these  acts  of  liberality  there- 
fore we  must  see  only  the  benefits  gained  by  victory  and   secured 

'  Cf^Suet.,  Doyn.,  10  and  1:5 ;  Dion  Cassiu.s,  Ixix.  6;  .Jo«ephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xix.  14  ;  IMiituidi, 
Galba,  17.  There  were  soldiers  at  the  f?ates,  and  oven  inside  (Suet.,  Xero,  21,  and  th.-  Dim  J 
i.  llM,§12).  ^  -^     ' 

^  [Vol.  ii.  p.  425  ;  iii.  pp.  7a7  sqq.^ 
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by  the  inheritors  of  the  conquerors.  Under  one  form  or  another 
that  has  been  done  in  all  time  and  will  continue  to  be,  so  long  as 
there  arc  concpuTors  and  conquered. 

We    have    seen    that    Augustus    had    determined    the   quantity 
of    corn    required    for   the    consumption    of   the    palace,   the   soldiers, 
and    the    200,000    citizens,^    and    that    the    annual    (^xpense,    for    the 
gratuitous  distributions   and    the    sah^   at    a   low    price,    could   reach 
eleven  or  twelve  millions  of  francs''   (about  half  a  million  sterling). 
Yet  a  fifth  must  be  deducted  from   this   total  for  the  corn   supplied 
since  Nero's  reign  to  the  soldiers  in  llonu^  and  the  suburbs  which 
the  State  had  the  duty   of  feeding,  so  that  the  expenditure  for  the 
poor  was  at  least   10,000,000   francs.     Whatever-  doubt  there  is  as 
to    the    amount,    wc    must    admit    that    these    gifts    were    neither 
culpable    on   the  part   of   the    donor    nor    shameful    for    those   who 
received  them.^ 

^  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p.  747.  Cf.  Dinest,  XXXII.  i.  m  pr.,and  llirschfeld,  dio  Getreide- 
verwaltuny  in  dcr  lHwi.  Kuiserz.,  p.  6.  Tliere  were  still  2(X),()0:)  pe.>ple  receiving  under 
Septimius  8everu8;  but  the  civile^  had  been  reduced  to  1(;0,(KK),  because  40,(](K)  shares  were 
reeerved  for  the  scddiers  of  all  kinds  who  were  in  Kome  or  the  environs,  in  garrison  or  provided 
for.  In  the  Monmnentntn  Ancyranum  there  is  reference  only  t..  the  i>lchs  nrhana  (oxXoy),  and 
Fronto  {Vrinc  hist.)  distinguishes  the  corn-receiving  plebs  wli  )  wiM-e  kept  by  'j.)ngiuria,  from 
the  entire  people  who  were  amused  by  spectacles,  at  which  all  cla.sses  were  present  ....  con- 
yiariis  frumcntariam  modo  plehem  sinyillatim  placari  ae  vominafin,,  sju'cfacuiis  universani. 
Appian  says  {Hell,  civ.,  ii.  120):  to  n  (Tirt,pt<nov  roif  Trivnm  x^fmoi'l'^^ov  n-  /n'.rj/  'Pw/iy,  and 
Dion  Cassius,  xliii.  21  :  mrocororfievo,  oxXo,.  Cf.  Pliny,  Pan.,  2o.  These  recipients  of  the 
annona  were  therefore  the  city  poor,  and  at  Rome  as  at  Paris  these  poor  were  assisted  without 
their  moral  conduct  being  taken  into  consideration.  (Seneca,  de  Ben.,  iv.  2S,  2.)  Hut  it  must 
be  noted  that  thev  received  less  than  our  soldiers,  whose  daily  ration  is  m)  grammes  of  bread, 
:m  grammes  of  meat  and  a  little  vegetable;  that  conse-iuently  a  family  could  not  live,  without 

doing  something,  on  a  c(n-n  ticket. 

»  At  the  death  of  Septimius  Severus  (Spartian,  Sec,  7  and  23),  the  State  magazines  had 
enoucrh  corn  for  seven  years  at  the  rate  of  75,000  modii  a  <lay.  The  corn  warehoused  by 
Severus  would  therefore  have  sufficed  for  distribution  to  4r,(},()0a  citizens  and  not  to  200,000. 
What  remained  in  store,  after  the  delivery  to  those  having  the  right  to  the  (K)  modii  accoi-ding 
to  regulation,  was  sold  at  a  low  price.  While  supposing  that  on  these  25(),(X)0  other  shares  the 
State  had  lost  half  the  price,  the  total  expenditure  would  still  have  hardly  reached  the  total 
which  Hirschfekl  gives  {op.  cit.,  p.  68)-4  millions  to  4^  millions  of  thalers  ;  but  it  is  prol.able 
that  the  total  of  00  modii  annuallv  had  been  increased.  At  Constantinople,  Constantine  raised 
the  distribution  to  80,0(K)  mcnlii  per  diem.  (Socrates,  Hist,  ecrlcs.,  ii.  13.)  Spartian  also 
speaks  (.SVr.,  IS)  of  a  provision  .,f  oil  for  five  years  made  by  Septimius  Severus  and  distributed 
gratuitously  \n  inscription  of  Orelli  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  procurator  ad  oleum. 
Uespecting  the  sale  of  com  at  a  reduced  rate  see  Suet.,  Oct.,  41  ;  Mon.  d'Anc,  xv. ;  Tac,  Ann., 
XV  31)-  Dion,  Iv.  26;  and  on  the  gift  gratis  of  the  orduniry  frummtat tones,  Tac,  Ann.,  xv.  /.-; 
Suet.,  ^Nero,  10;  llirschfeld,  pp.  12-13.  There  were  also  sometimes  distributions  of  wme 
(Pliny,  Hist,  nat.,  xiv.  14),  of  salt  {ibid.,  xxxi.  7),  of  meat  (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.   I^,  2b),  etc. 

«  I  have  told,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  748,  what  Paris  expended  on  the  poor  in  18/;>.  l^or  1881, 
125  000  persons  are  entered  on  the  lists  of  the  charitable  boards;  and  if  there  are  counted  the 
sick  received  into  our  hospitals,  the  infirm  maintained  in  the  hospitals,  the  (50,000  sick  or  women 
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lu  the  Middlr  Ages,  and  oven  in  1830,  the  i)eui)le,  on  eeitain 
festivals,  had  also  their  distributions  of  victuals;  fountains  of  wine 
tiowing  in  the  streets,  loaves,  sausages,  lianis,  thrown  in  the  tliiek 
of  the  erowd,  who  with  loud  cries  rushed  into  the  mud  to  secure 
a  piece.  These  coarse  bounties  proceeded  from  another  princii)le 
and  were  not  repeated  so  frequently.  Yet  I  cannot  hel])  sayin 
that   1  prefer  the  strict  silent  arrangement  of  the  lioman  annoua.' 

To  the  distributions  of  food  were  added  from  time  to  tinu! 
those  of  money.  Antoninus  gave  at  the  rate  of  loO  sesterces  per 
head  per  annum.  Under  the  Ciesars,  from  the  Dictator  to  Claudius, 
this  rate  had  been  only  forty-three.  In  truth,  the  latter  was  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  stretching  out  the  hand  to  take;  but  we 
know  that  in  that  society  no  one  refused,  no  matter  how  small  tlie 
present,   nor  how  high   tlie  condition  of  the  recipient.*' 

Altogether,  the  distributions  of  corn  and  monev  to  the  Roman 
plebs  came  annually  to  perhaps  fifteen  to  sixteen  millions  ol" 
francs. 

The  public  games  were  less  burdensome  to  the  Htate.  Accord- 
ing to  a  document  oi'  the  year  01  a.d.,  there  was  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  almost  yearly,  for  the  most  important,  a  sum  total  of 
C2(),000/^     We   giv(^   800,000   francs    to   the   Opera   alone,    which   is 

in  confinement  attended  at  their  liome.,  and  \\w  necv.s«iiou«  teuiponirily  a.ssisled,  it  uili  be 
found  that  the  protection  afforded  by  i)iiblic  aid  extends  to  nearly  40(),()C'0  j.erson.s.  We  must 
add  to  the^^e  charities  that  the  city  does  not  deduct  anythin-  on  t'he  small  <|uanlities  of  articles 
which  pass  free  of  octroi,  and  that  it  ^rives  10,(XX),(J(K)  francs  towanls  free  primary  education. 
The  boards  of  relief  of  the  twenty  arrondissements  find  besi<les  annuallv,  in  private' liber- 
ality, a  resource  which  in  certain  arrondissements  exceeds  L^OO,e()()  francs*.  These  are  some 
millions  added  to  our  relief  fund. 

'  I3ut  recently  a  souvenir  of  the  f rumen f at ione.s  existed  e\en  at  Home.  The  cardinal 
-overnor  of  tlie  city  had,  on  the  evenin^r  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  to  offer  a  supper  to  all  the 
attendants  at  the  Opera;  it  cost  him  from  l>0,()0()  to  .^,000  crowns,  accordii.^r  ,,,  his  doin..  it 
stingily  or  frrundly. 

•^  See  above,  p.  411.      liy  reckoning-  uU   the  con^rjaria  of  which  we  know  from  (Vsar  to 
Claudius,  we  find  that  in  a  century  there  was  distributed  to  the  1^00,000  frumnitarii,  1>1(;  [j'A)  000 
denarii,   say,   l>,n;i),500   francs   (i-6G,8(X))   per  annum,   and  about    1  Td^narii  per  head       \vi 
Marquardt,  II.  i.  2nd  par^,  p.  110.) 

'Namely,  for  the  Uoman  frames,  which  lasted  sixteen  days,  700,000  sesterces-  for  the 
Plebeian  -ames  (fourteen  days), 000,000 ;  for  the  ApoUinarian  ^'umes  (ei-ht  davs),  ;i.K0  00O-  for 
the  Augustal  games,  10,000.  (Cf.  Mommsen,  C.  I.  Z.,  according  to  the  Fasti  Antiatini  p  377b 
and  Iriedlander,  vol.  ii.  p.  I(i4.)  To  these  public  games,  for  which  the  State  made  a  grant' 
must  be  added  those  of  Ceres,  of  the  Great  Goddess,  or  Megalesian  (Martial,  Ep,x  41)  of 
Mora,  which  cost  L>(),000  (i^.,  ibid.),  and  of  Sylla's  triumph.  The  number  of  games  varicHl  w'ith 
the  time:  many  under  the  Empire  were  successively  created  and  abolished;  the  siv  ancient 
games  lasted  down  to  the  fourth  century.     (Cf.  Tertullian,  de  ISpcvtaculis,  G.) 


not    op..u    to   tl...    poor,    ^vhilst    in    tlu-    Circus    ^Inxnnus    .,S=,  (.( Ml 
.„o,tators  w-r.  n.l-nilt.xl  gratis.     It  is  tru-  tl.oro  must  l.o  mM,.!  to 
this   oxp.>n.litur..    tho    sums    sp.-nt   by  tlw  n,n,,nstrat..s  ul.o  pr,.vHW 
t,„.    spo..ta..lo,   an.l    tho    sums    given    l>y   individuals   who    M    to 
.,l„rifv   tlu.ir    name    or    tboir    fortuuo '       As   vanity    playd    Hs    part 
"nd  thcro  was  emulation  mnongst   th.'so    givers   of  spe-tacl.-s    some 
:,f  tl.om  ruined   tluMuselves.     It  was  a   large   fortune   .l>i.;l.   Weame 
,,ivide,l  in  passing  into  other  l.atuls;  by  this  the  State  snnply    ost 
,1...    profit    that    these   millionaires    uught    have    made    by    a    better 
.,„plovu,ent   of  their   n.on.-y.       l?ut  the  anei,.nts  ....nsulen-d   tha    m 
spending    it    in    this   way    it    was    well    expen.led.        t   ;'l>l-a.vd    to 
J,.„„    „,,   „,„    ,i..h   possessed    wealth    for  the  iH.neht -I     he  publ.o 
...rvioe,    and    those    who    possessed   it    share.l    in    tins    ,dea.       Ihe 
liluniies  at   Athens,  the   munera  in    the   llonuvn    eities,   were  onerous 
„„ligatious    inn.osed    by    law    and    eustom    on    those    who    sohe.ted 
,„.,.:„rs    or    publie    eonsideration.       As    we    LF-vneh]    have    ehanged 
these  usages,  we  do"  not   understand  funetions  wh.     <W  .ns  ead  o 
rr,h,nui.     Yet  one  nuist  .pate  adn.it  a   .pu>st.on  ol    faet   to  .hul    al 
■  n.i.uitv  deposes,  and  aceept  that  rule  of  histor.eal  ent.e.sn.  a  d 
striet     Equity    whieh    implies    that    in    judg.ng    aneient    n.atte.s    ^^(, 
must  take  aeeouut  of  ancient  ideas. 

Besides,  in  tluMr  origin,  the  spectacles,  scenic  games,  ..ven  the 
Gladiatorial  combats  were,  like  our  old  mysteries,  rel.g.ous  acts, 
•i  ..  /;.,  and  in  the  pagan  enn-ire  they  athcially  preserved  tins 
.,,,,.aeter  •  at  son.  of  then,  the  statues  of  the  |^ods  were  aKvays 
,.,,i,,l  in  procssion.  Under  l.onutian  even,  the  law  6.«.  .v,  ././,. 
i,,..,..a  on  th..  .lunn.virs  the  charge  of  the  gan,es  of  the  .re u. 
,„:,  of  the  ndigious  banHU..ts,  under  the  same  category  as  th 
iu.pect.on  of  the  sacred  buildings.-'  Moreovr,  patnofsn,.  whuh 
J  then  confound<.d  with  nOigion,  never  hesitated  before  any  sa,,.- 
fico,  so  that  these  festivals  were  celebrated  in  a  mann..-  worthy  ol 
the  gods  and  the  city. 

.  W..on  ...e  .a,,.,,  wo.  w...  -ton.  It, e.  ^  ;^t i™,  t;  ill^X'^rPirr 

lasl    fiL'uro.      li'.i    il"'-'-  ^v-iv  d'"!'"""-'  ■■";'"  l'"""  •  • 
jam  ,/,.-r./«V,«,  7""»  'i -.tl''""''^'  '■-'■''''"'""  "'"""•  '''"'•'■ 
'  Cap.  cxxviii. 
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On  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday  Uadriaii  gave  free  games ; ' 
there  were  some  therefore  which  were  not  so.  It  was  a  wi(k'ly 
spread  form  of  industry  which  cost  the  State  nothing.  Wv  knew 
of  it  from  Tacitus,  Petronius,  and  Dion;  and  some  inscriptions 
give  us  assurance  of  it.^^ 

The  result  of  these  usages  was  that  the  citizens  did  all,  while 
the  State  had  scarcely  anything  to  do.  We  see  wliat  must  he 
meant  by  jMirirm  et  civcvmes,  and  in  what  proportion  it  is  proper  to 
reduce  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  the  community  by  tliat  crowd 
who  wanted,  it  is  said,  to  be  amused  and  fc^l  at  the  expense  of 
tlie   Kmpire. 

Yet,  if  the  sum  cmtered  in  tlie  official  Imdget  for  popular 
pleasures  imposed  on  the  treasury,  ivrar'nun,  bo  only  a  small  charge, 
the  princ(^'s  treasure,  Jincm^  or  what  might  be  termed  liis  civil  li^t' 
bore  a  nnich  heavier  burd(^n.  Subj(H.t(Ml  by  pn^cech'ut  to  tlie  same 
obligations  as  the  magistrates  and  ncli  citizens,  the  emperor  gave 
entertainments  which  the  pontiffs  calendar  did  not  mention,  ""and 
often  ai(l(Ml  his  friends  and  relations^'  to  do  things  liberally  when 
they  had  to  offer  a  show  to  the  people.  The  bad  pi'inces  thus 
ruined  themselves,  the  good  knew  how  to  spcMul  only  their  supc^r- 
rinous  income.  Augustus  juid  given  them  the  example  of  these 
liberalities  which  custom  niade  necessary,  but  which  only  a  wise 
firmness  could  k(M^p  within  just  limits.' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Empin^  the  public  games  occu-  ' 
pied  sixty-six  days  in  tlu^  y(>ar,  sixtc^en  of  which  wen^  for  races  in 
the  hippodronu^  forty-eight  for  scenic  representations,  which  few 
people  attended,-'  and  two  for  feasts  which  succeediMl  sacritices.  We 
have  yearly  fifty-two  Sundays;  by  adding  to  tliese  the  public 
holidays,  we  shall  rc^ach  nearly  the  same  total  of  days  of  public 
rest,   without  counting  all  those  which  our  workmen  take  of  them- 

....  TrpulKu  (Dion,  Ixix.  S). 

■^  A  statue  was  erocttKi  to  Caruealla  from  the  proceeds  of  the  phices  let  at  the  amphitheatre 
or  (irta.  * 

'  Thus  Hadrian  received  L>,()00,()()0  of  sesterces  from  Trajan  f(»r  the  fmmes  it  was  his  duty 
to  ^r.ve  during  his  prnetorship  ;  Valeria.,  gave  r,,()(XM)()0  to  Aurelian  f.,r  the  festivals  „f  hi's 
consulship.     (Spartian,  Ilmh:,  :^  ;  Vopiscus,  Anrol.,  12.) 

*See  in  tlie  Monumentum  Ann/ramnn,  vol.  iv.  p.  l(i;>.,  the  enumeration  ..f  the  festivals 
given  by  Augustus. 

'  The  medals  record  buildings  and  the  games  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre;  they  never 
refer  to  theatres  nor  scenic  representations. 
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selves.  Official  statistics  give  for  the  whole  of  France  an  average 
of  only  22(;  working  days.'  In  addition  our  cities  havc^  amuse- 
nu'uts  every  evening;  Paris  alone  possesses  thirty-eight  theatres  or 
circuses  and  a  numbi^r  of  other  pleasure^  haunts.  We  are  certainly 
mon^  amused,  or  think  ourselves  so,  than  tlu^  lloman  p(M)ple  usually 
were :    at  least  we  have  the  right  to  expect  it,   for  in  fact  we  do 

more  work. 

In  course  of  time  the  Romans  of  Kome  and  the  Greeks  of 
Constantinople  multiplied  the  games  until  thc^y  amounted  to  175 
holidays  in  the  year.  That  is  the  total  givim  in  a  dotuuuent  dated 
354;  but  at  that  dat(i  we  are  in  tlu^  regular  Byzantim;  empires  and 
in  spite  of  the  horror  of  the  Church  for  shows  they  were  more 
lik(>d  than  in  Trajan's  time.  More,  even,  was  spent  on  them  : 
2,000  pounds-  of  gold  for  the  considar  games  alone. 

Tn  imperial  Kome  the  p(M)ple's  pleasures  W(U'e  full  of  partisan- 
ship, without  danger  truly,  yet  scandalous.  This  feeling,  having 
no  longiT  great  objects,  attached  its(df  to  small  ones.  2U  the 
circus  the  lUues  and  the  Greens  divided  the  spectators,  and  the 
disputes  raised  on  these  occasions  agitated  the  whole  city.  A  man, 
the  voluntary  victim  of  a  vulgar  passion,  thrcAV  himself  on  to  a 
fimeral  pile  which  consumed  the  body  of  a  famous  jockey,-'  and 
Juvcnial  dared  to  write:  ''If  the  Greens  were  beaten  Home  would 
be  ill  the  same  terror  as  after  the  defeat  of  Canna)." '  From  llom(^ 
this  passion  reached  Constantinople,  where  it  became  more  kcnm 
and  survived  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians.'^'  The  Christian  empire 
was  still  less  wise  respecting  the  circeims  than  the  Pagan  empire 
liad  been;  and  the  moderns,  in  certain  respects,  have  out(hme  the 
ancients,  and  this  ought  at  least  to  lead  us  to  show  indulgence  to 
the  latter.  Could  not  they  say,  as  do  serious  folks  amongst  the 
hundred  thousand  spectators   at    our  races,   that   the   victors   in   the 

'  In  pursuance  of  a  rule  of  Marcus  Aurelius  {Capit,  10)  the  courts  were  to  be  open  for 
•m  clays  yearlv  n«'si<h'.s  the  annual  games  Home  had  some  extraordinary  holidays,  which  its 
princes' or'private  individuals  gave  it ;  in  the  year  SO  there  was  a  festival  of  a  hundred  days  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  C^oliseum  ;  in  10<),  for  the  conquest  of  Dacia,  12:i  days  of  show,  etc. 

■-'  This  is  the  figure  given  by  Procopius  {Hisf.  seer.,  2())  under  Justinian. 

'  riinv,  Ili'ff.  nat.,  vii.  o4. 

•  Sat',  xi.  U)7.  Lucian  (Mffmnis,  25))  does  not  like  this  mama  for  horses.  Yet  he 
acknimh.l'o-es  tluit  it  is  shared  bv  a  large  numb^-  of  very  respectable  people. 

^  The^last  king  of  the  (Jotl^s  of  Italy,  Totila,  in  540,  even  had  some  chariot  races  in  the 
Koman  circus.     (( Jivgorovius,  Hist,  dit  Rome  (in  mo:/en  age,  i.  VMi.) 
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eirous   funiishod  good  Iiorsoa   to  tlio  army  and   in.piovod   the  brood 
of  horsps  iisod  in  oomniorcc  ? 

How  many  things  have  to  b,-  re-oxaminod  in  tliis  .,1,1  history 
whicli  is  only  beginning  to  bo  st.uli.Hl  in  our  .lays,  no  longer  ^vitil 
tlio  forms  of  ancient  rhetoric  or  of  political  passion,  but  with  the 
severe  scientific  methods  which  look  at  facts  amid  th(>  associations 
whence  they  sprung,  and  wliich  seek  the  truth,  indifferent  to  (he 
results  to  which  tin's  truth   may  lead. 

IV. — OrilclAI.S    AND    l)ErAlfTME\TS. 

Tlie    b'cpul.li,.    had    no    liking    for    mnltiplvin-    the    offices    of 
State,  an.l  it  had  possessed  only  a  very  small  niiniber  of  temimrary 
adnun.strators.     As  it  farmed  out  the  levying  of   the  taxes  and  the 
cxeciition    of    public   works,    all    left   for   the   senate   to   s<-ttl,.    «as 
wliat    sum    it    wished    to    receive    from    the    provinces,    and    what   u 
intended    to    spend    on    works    of    g.^neml    utility.      The  pMinnu 
brought  the  fort.ier  into  the  treasury,  after  their  expens(>  for  collec- 
tion had  been  deducted ;  the  other  was  placed  at  the  disposition   of 
the  contractors  by  the  censors  or  the  conscript  fathers.       In  a  word 
Republican    Tlou.e    governed    but    ,lid   u.-t    admini.st..r,  e.xceiu    lu    ihe 
case  of  its  own    affairs.     Thus    for    th<.    accounts    of    (ho    wramiw, 
for   the    distributions    to    the    p(>ople    of   the    city    {Hmmiw),    for    the 
coinage    [lllriri    monetuks),    and    tin      maintenance    of    its    streets 
{IVviri  riunim  cnnin,h,rnm),  it  certainly  had  permanent  ofiices. 

The  Empire  acted  similarly  at  first.  For  a  long  time  the  State 
functionaries  were  few  in  nnmber;  in  the  provinces,  forty-five 
,?overnor.s,'  the  legates  of  thirty  h^gions,  .som.-  procurators,  admin- 
istenng   districts    with    the  jus  yUuUi;^   othcr.s   for   tl„.    cllection  of 


1  'I 


tonantf  1  ""^""V^'^'^  ''T'f  ^^•'^'  V^-^^^^^\^r  power  in  tl.e  imperial  provinces,  l.i.s  lion- 
nants  havin.  .n  them  only  the  t.tle  of  le,ufi .r.  ,r.f.re,  ev.n  when  th.  •  ha.l  I.ee  .  consul 

1  av„  .  held  tho  considslup  of  the  two  consular  provinces  of  Asia  an,l  .Vfrica.  L\  tho  pnet.>r 
up  for  the  otlfers.     The  imperial  legate  had  five  fasc.s.  th.  proconsul  si.v.     ThV  province    we 
drawn  for  by  lot  an.on,  the  candidates  nominated   by   the  .mperor.      .Vt    tf.     ti  Jof   t" 
Antonutes  adnnssu.n  to  the  allotn.ent  of  th.  two  consular  provinces  of  Asia  an  1      fri      w 
granted  only  twelve  years  after  havin,  held  th.  consulship.     On   tin-  prop  ra    on"    w h.     a 
consul  ha.l  to  make  before  settin.  forth,  see  Fronto's  curious  Lter,  A,  Anton   lL7 

See  above    p.  4<.K).      Tacitus  says  ( //,V.,  i.   U):   ,u.    MaurrM.^.,    /.v.w'   Xorinn. 


the  n^vcnuos  of  the  imperial  treasury;  at  Rome,  the  prefectiuvs  of 
the  pnctorimn,  of  the  city,  of  the  annona  and  the  watcluss,  the 
duties  of  the  vigiutivirate  and  th(»se  whose  hoWers  had  sc^ats  in 
the  senate.*  All  these  functions  were  temporary  or  of  short  date,-' 
except  the  urhan  prefectures.  The  prefect  of  the  city  often  kept 
his  office  till  death,  and  the  command  of  the  pnetorians  and  of  tlie 
watches  so  long  as  he  kept  the  prince's  contidenc(\'  So,  even 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Empire,  Ronu^  rejected  the  thought  of 
forming  a  great  body  of  permanent  ofhcials. 

Ihit  little  by  little  the  servants  of  the  prince  becanu;  public 
functionaries;  the  ofhces  {offivrn)  increased  and  administrative  cen- 
tralization began.  It  was  like  a  new  empire^  when  it  received 
its  true  character  from  Diochlian,  but  had  its  main  principh' 
iinplud  from  the  first  in  the   Empire. 

The  first  public  adudnistration,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  dates  from  Augustus,  who  organized  the  i)ostal  service,  with 
its  numerous  messengers,  the  labvllarlL  This  service,  although 
pc^rfornuHl  by  the  cities,  required  a  central  office,  and  ptnhaps 
alreadv,  in  the  ])rovinces,  inspectors  (cnriosi)  to  insure  its  r(\gu- 
larity.  Tlu^  second  was  the  water  supply  of  Home,  nistituted 
by  Agrippa;  he  first  emph)y(Hl  for  it  his  personal  fortune,  and 
constituted  a  whole  familia  of  240  arjuarii,  slaves  who,  at  his 
(hnith,  passed  to  the  service  of  thi^  State.*  To  collect  the  tax  of 
a  twentieth  on  legacies,  heritages,  and  manuiuissions,  and  that 
of  a   fortieth  on  admissions;''    for  the  recruiting  of  the  legions  and 


'  See  above,  p.  516. 

=»  As  a  rule,  the  proco'isid.^^hips  were  annual;  it  was  the  same  for  all  the  old  Itepublican 
offices  which  had  been  kept,  except  for  tlie  consulship,  now  held  for  three  or  two  months.  All 
the  offices  which  were  hehl  directly  from  the  prince  had  no  other  lejral  term  than  his  will  and 
pleasure.     Yet  the  imperial  lejrations  lasted  on  the  average  only  three  or  live  years.     (L.  Renier, 

Mel.  d'cpiyr.,  p.  124.) 

'  The  prefect  of  the  city  was  at  first  only  charged  with  keeping  m  check  slaves  and  dis- 
orderly persons.  (Tac,  Ann.,  vi.  11.)  His  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  became  later  on  very 
extensive  a^u/est,  i.  \'2).  The  prefect  of  the  pnetorium  had,  moreover,  at  the  first  only  the 
command  of  t"he  guards  (Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  1  and  2)  and  ended  by  being  the  second  person  m  the 
Empire  i^Diyest,  i.  11).  The  prefect  of  the  w'at.-hes  charged  with  directing  the  nightly  rounds 
to  prevent  or  check  fires  (Suet.,  Oct.,  .30)  acquirtnl  besides  criminal  juris.iiction  over  incendiaries 
thieves,  and  vagabonds  (Digest,  i.  15,  .3).  Thus  the  prerogatives  of  the  prince's  agents  increased 
in  proportion  as  those  of  the  mayistratm  populi  Punnam  diminished. 

'  Frontinus,  de  Aqturd.,  and  Dar.'ste.  rh.'^  Contrats,  pp.  ii4,  110,  etc. 

'  Procurator  XX  horeditatum,  qmuLrayesime,  ad  alinienta,  ad  bona  damnatorum,  etc.     Of. 
Or. -11  en /en,  in  the  Index. 

VOL.    V.  »*« 
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tlio  boarding  institution  of  Tnijan,  tlio  administration  of  the 
prineo's  domains,  that  of  tlic  property  of  those  attaint(Ml,  etc., 
there  existed  special  permanent  agents,  whose  jurisdiction  often 
comprised  several  2)rovinces.' 

These  officials  received  a  salary  of    00,000.    100.000.    200.000, 


"    ^ 


-  -3-     <,' 
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Broii/r   Plate,  relatinjr  to  tho   Tahpfhrii.-     (Naples  Museum.) 

and  800,000  sesterces  [7r),000  francs];^  the  proc(»nsnls,  an  indcMn- 
nity  of  1,000,000*  and  travelling  expenses,  with  allowances  of 
difpcnuit  sorts  to  meet  their  num(^rons  expenses.  The  republican 
princi])le  had   been  gratuitous  public   services,    except    ;m    iTid(Mniiity 

'  Thus  Tib.  CI.  Candidas  was  proairafor  XX  here>J{fntnm  per  Gnllia^  Lvf,(intiniynn  ei 
lielgiam  ct  utramque  Gennnniajn  (Orelli,  No.  71)8,  and  many  otlicrs). 

-  This  bronze  plate,  the  foot  of  which  had  to  be  fixe<l  in  a  support,  had  a  different  notice 
on  eacli  of  its  faces.  On  face  No.  1  is  read  :  "  (Office)  <,f  Thoas,  (slave)  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
put  in  charn-e  of  the  table  couches;"  on  the  other  is  encrpaveil,  in  the  third  century  perhaps, 
the  follouincr  words:  '*  Withdraw  from  the  office  reserved  for  the  messen<:ers  provi.leil  with  the 
diploma  of  the  emperor's  (postal  service)."  (E.  Desjardins,  liihliothi'qne  de  CKcule  ,/rs  hautes 
Etudes,  vol.  XXXV.  pp.  72 -»'^). 

■'  Procurator  se.vmfenarius,  centeiiarius,  ducenariiui,  trecennriuA.  Cf.  the  Inde.v  of  Or.- 
Ilenzen.  The  inscription,  No.  946,  gives  to  the  procurator  rations  priratrr  a  salary  cf  .'{(K),()(K) 
sesterces. 

*  Saiarium  proconsu'ari mlitum  (Tac,  Afp-.,  42).  Dion  (Ixxviii.  22)  gives  the  grand  total  as 
25U,()CU  drachmae  or  l,UJ0,Ut)a  sesterces  (i'10,000),  without  reckoning  the  corn   of  which  the 
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for  exp(»nses  incurred  by  the  magistrate  in  the  interest  of  the  State. 
The  principle*  of  the  imperial  government  was,  on  tlu*  contrary, 
rc^muneration  by  means  of  annual  pay  for  the  services  performed 
by  the  official.  The  two  systems  were  concurri^ntly  adopted : 
irrat nitons  service  bv  those  who  were  still  styled  ''the  magistrates 
of  the  H(»man  people,"  and  fixed  pay  for  the  agents  of  the  prince. 
Ibit  the  latter  were  indefinitely  increased  without  any  addition  to 
the  number  of  ancient  republican  magistracies,  and  soon  there  will 
exist  no  longiT,  with  th(*  exception  of  the  consulship,  the  pnetor- 
ship,  ami  the  (pc.estorship,  any  other  honorary  offices  in  tlu*  I^mpire 
than  those  of  municipal  officers.^ 

On  this  subject  there  is  another  remark  to  make.  The  examph* 
of  Cicero,  an  lumourable  man  nevertheless,  who,  during  his  governor- 
ship of  Cilicia  could  put  by  2,'200,000  sesterces,  shows  the  effects 
of  this  republican  unsalaried  system.  It  was  possible  under  the 
"Rc^public  to  make  a  fortune,  in  public  offices,  by  exactiims  to  which 
the  senate  shut  its  eyes;  this  was  no  h)nger  possibh'  undin-  the 
Empire,  because  the  prince,  a  much  more  inexorable  jutlg<'  ot  those 
guilty  of  being  bribed,  was  interested  in  preventing  his  subj(*cts 
from  being  subject  to  extortion. 

Tin;  centre  to  which  all  affairs  converged  was  the  prince's 
palace^  it  had  been  from  an  early  date  encuiubered  with  a  multi- 
tud(^  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  some  charged  with  domestic  duties,'^ 
otiiers  forming  administrative*  departnuMits  where  tin*  accounts  of 
receipts  and  expenditure  were  kept,  dispatches  receivi^d  and 
examined,  replies  sent  and  certain  matters  arranged  for  reporting 
to  the  senate,  to  the  Privy  (^oiincil  which  Augustus  had  con- 
stituted, and  to  the  court  where  the  emperor  heard  appeals  and 
reserved  cases. 

governor  had  need  for  his  honse,  fnunentum  in  ccllnm.  His  lientonants.  the  qnaestor,  the 
prrctorian  cohort,  the  inclnded  assessors,  also  received  cibaria  (Cic,  Vcrr.,  i.  14,  3(5),  or  the 
rouf/i'urium  and  the -sY^/^n-mm,  i.e.,  at  the  begiiniing,  wine  and  salt  {Yronto,  ad  Auf.,  1,2,  and 
IMinv,  m^f.  nat.,  xxxi.  41  ;  Digest,  \.  22,  4). 

*'  The  inferior  agents  of  the  municipal  aiul  p«d)lif'  administration  were  paid:  those  of  the 
State  receiveii  mercedem  et  cibaria  e.r  fprario,  i.e.,  a  salary   and  allowance  of  food  (Fronto, 

de  Aqufcd.,  100). 

■'  Their  titles  consequently  varie<i  infinitely.  A  great  number  of  them  will  be  found  m 
chap.  ix.  of  Orelli,  which  contains  2r>4  inscriptions  relating  to  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  the 
palace.  Under  No.  2,{>74  Orelli  has  given  a  summary  of  the  titles  which  accompany  the  proper 
names  in  the  columttarium  of  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  Augustus  and  Livia,  in  wliich  were 

more  than  300  names. 
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At  the  head  of  all  tli('  dcpartnioiits  wcn^  fn^^dincii  wh(»  rapidly 
gained  great  iniiiience.  Vudcr  Augustus  aiul  Tiix'rius  these  hred- 
iiieu  had  been  kept  within  bounds  and  in  the  background;  but 
from  (Vdigula  to  Vespasian  they  governed  the  palace  and  lMn])ire. 
Helios,  in  Nero's  absence,  condemned  'n'en  senators  to  confiscation, 
banishment,  and  death.  Kemitted  to  obscurity  by  tlie  first  twe 
Flavii,  these  freedmen  under  the  third  regained  their  power,  and 
Pliny  the  Younger  could  say:  ''The  majority  of  our  princes,  those 
luasters  of  the  citizens,  were  the  slaves  of  their  frecKlmc^n.  They 
understood  only  by  means  of  them,  they  spoke  by  them,  .and  by 
them  were  given  the  pnetorships,  the  offices  of  priests,  the  consul- 
ships."' Yet  the  singular  respect  which  he  himself  showed  towards 
Trajan's  freedmen,  whom  he  declared  in  a  crowded  seiiat(^  to  be 
worthy  of  the  senators'  regards,'  show  the  credit  wh'wh  they  sus- 
tained under  the  best  princes.  They  formed  a  sort  of  permanc^nt 
body  in  which  were  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  skilful  pcdicy 
by  which  a  master  was  made  captive.  The  euiperor  died,  the 
freeduien  did  not,  or  at  least  their  intiuence  was  perpetuated.  They 
were  transferred  with  the  furniture  to  the  service  of  the  successor. 
Claudius  Etruscus  had  served  ten  Cicsars.^^ 

It  is  a  poet.  Statins,  who,  in  the  eulogy  on  this  Etruscus, 
oives  us  the  most  exact  information  respecting  souie  of  the  offices 
filUul  bv  the  freedmen  of  the  palace.  ''To  thee  alone  were 
intrusted  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  prince,  the  riches  dispi^rsed 
among  the  nations,  and  the  tribute  which  the  world  pays  to  us. 
What  Spain  derives  from  its  gold  mines,  and  what  glitters  in  the 
Dalmatian  mountains,  the  harvests  of  Africa,  the  corn  that  tlie 
E<>-vptian  crushes  on  his  threshing-Hoor,  the  pearK  which  the  diver 
seeks  for  in  the  depths  of  the  Eastern  seas,  the  Heeces  brought 
from  the  pasturages  watered  by  the  Galuisus,  the  transparent  crystal, 
the  citron  from  Mauretania,  the  ivory  of  India,  in  fine,  what  the 
winds  from  south,  east,  and  north,  waft  to  us,  all  was  intrusted 
to  thy  watchful  care.     Thou  didst  estimate  what   was  daily  ueedod 

'  Dion,  Ixiii.  12  ;  Pliny,  Paneff.,  88. 

^  Tanfo  viayis  dupii  quihm  honor  omnij<  prcpstetur  a  nobis  (ihid.). 

*  Statius,  Silo.,  iii.  3.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  under  Donutian.  Tlie  Alexnudrin.- 
rhetorician  Dionysios  (Suidas,  s.  v.)  was,  from  Nero  to  Trajan's  time,  set  over  tlie  lihrarJH.s,  the 
corres|>ondence,  the  embassies,  and  rescripts.  On  Royal  St-cretaries  amcmn  iju'  ancients,  see 
M.  Kyjrer,  Mem.  <Vhi.^t.  am.,  pp.  220  251). 


for  the  legions  and  the  people;  thou  wert  acciuainted  with  the 
expenditure  for  the  temples,  for  the  dikes  which  kept  back  the 
high  Hood,  and  for  the  military  roads.  Thou  hadst  the  accounts 
of"  the  gold  which  glittered  on  Ctesar's  ceilings,  of  that  which 
formed  the  statues  of  the  gods  or  the  coinage  marked  with  the 
image  of  the  prince."  Etruscus,  the  treasurer  {a  ra(ionibus\  h(dd 
what  we  should  consider  to  be  four  ministerial  departments,  viz., 
of  trade,   public  works,  finance,  and  the  prince's  household. 

The    same    poet    makes    us    acquainted    with    another  freedman, 
nam(Hl  Abascantus,   who  had   charge  of  the  dispatches  {a/j  cpi^ttili-^). 
'^To    send    to    all    parts    of    the    earth  the   orders    of  the    master    of 
Rome;    to    know     what    laurels    reach    us    from    the    North,    what 
standards  are  floating  on  tlu^  banks   of  the    Euphrates,   the   J)anube, 
and  the   Ithiue ;    how    far    the   confines  of   the   world    have   retreated 
before  us   towards   Thule  at   the   liuiit   of   the  roaring  waves;    these 
form    some    of   his    duties.       Is    there    need    to    call    together   trusty 
swords:    he   points  out  the   one    most  capable   to   couiiuand  a  cohort 
or   100   horsemen,   him    who   deserves  the    glorious    title    of    tribune, 
or   who    will   best   lead   the   swift   sc^uadrons.     What   does  he   not  do 
besides?     He   ought   to  know^   whether  the    Nile    has    inundated  the 
fields,  or  if  the  Auster  has  watered  saudy   Libya  with   its  fertilizing 
rains.     Less    active    is    Juno's   messenger:    less    prompt    is    Kenowu 
on    her    rapid    chariot."^       It    might    be    said    that    the    secretary 
of    dispatches    acts    the    part    of    a    minister    of    war,    of    the    home 
department,  and  of  foreign  affairs. 

His  offices,  in  which  intelligent  slaves  were  at  work,  whom 
liberty  aw^aited  as  the  rew^ard  of  their  services,  were  divided  into 
two  divisions:  one  for  Greek-speaking  countries,  the  other  for  the 
Latin-speaking.*^  To  these  were  attached  wise  and  learned  men 
able  to  do  honour,  by  their  learning  and  style,  to  the  imperial 
governmc^it.  We  possess  the  works  of  one  of  them,  and  they  have 
a  right,  from  their  precision  of  form  and  propriety  of  expression,  to 
take   rank   anumg    the   best   of   Latin   literature— I   mean,   of    course, 


'  Statins,  isili\,  iii.  J^,  8()-10r):  v.  1,  85-105. 

2  An  inscription  (Orelli,  No.  S23)  mentions  even  a  librarius  Arahicus  (Mem.  de  VAcad.  des 
tVwcr,  vol.  1.  p.  310),  estahlished  donbtless  in  the  scmiium  litteramm  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  province  of  Arabia,  and  this  leads  to  the  supposition  that  there  were  others 
for  other  languages. 
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the  biographies  of  Suetouius.'  Net  „uly  was  the  style  of  tlie 
i^atiii  or  Greek  cari.ful,  but  also  the  writing  itself:  the  disputelies 
were  models  of  ealligraphy.- 

Tho  secretary  of  petitions  (u  l/M/k)  aud  inquiries  („  co,/,u- 
hmibus)  had  to  hear  a  er.-wd  of  petitioners  and  con.plainant.s",  to 
read  the  applications  of  those  who  from  all  parts  of  the  linipire 
asked  for  a  place,  a  title,  a  favour,  and  who  aj.pealed  to  the  justice 
or  clemency  of  the  prince.  He  was  supposed  to  render  «n  account 
..f  every  matte.'  to  the  emperor,  ^^•ho  decided  it.  Tlie  secretary 
of  luquines,  probably  first  appointed  by  Claudius,  drew  uj.  the 
prchm.naries  of  affairs  which  the  emperor  him.s,.lf  ought  to  try 
or  refer  either  to  the  senate  or  to  ordinary  magistrates." 

These  four  secretaries,  viz.,  of  accounts,  correspondence,  re(,uests 
and  mquines,  recall  to  mind  the  ministerial  organization  which 
I'rance  had  a  long  while,  und.-r  the  ancient  monarchy,  with  its 
tour  secretaries  of  State,  who.sc  duties  wc-re  as  euibar.assing  as 
those  of  the  Koniau  .secretaries,  and  that  it  was  the  principle  at 
\ersailles  as  at  Kon.e,  to  make  a  choice  from  nu.n  without  birth, 
iior  did  this  prevent  these  people  of  low  rank  from  becoming  so.ne- 
tnnes  great  men.  The  two  governnumts  liad  been  led  by  similarity 
of  circumstances  to  act  alike,  and  doubtless  they  derived  similar 
advantages  from  this  similar  mode  of  action.  Tn  spite  of  the  bad 
iiame  of  the  imperial  froedineu,  I  believe  that  if  we  had  the  beM 
nib^rmation  we  should  find  that  all  were  by  no  means  harmful  to 
tiieir  pnuee  or  useless  to  the  Empire. 

I  remark  that  they  had  not  given  themselves  up  to  a  spirit 
of  clique,  which  is  so  dangerous  in  pnblie  duties.  The  provincial 
administration  Mas  not  carried  o„  by  slaves  or  freedmen :  out  of 
the  eighty  tiiutueial  procurators  with  wliich  the  inscriptions  acepiaint 
us,   only  eight  freedmen  are  to  be  found,  and   these  all  beloiH^  to 

'Suetonius,  ll,e  so,,  of  u  legio.,ary  tribuno  and  the  friend  of  the  voun.er  Plinv    wo. 
adr,a„s  secretary,  as  well  as  the  rhetorician  Avidius.  who  was  prefect  of  iLvra,,!   a  1',,.^^ 

i^rz:  t::t,rt;;:;.s!::;:;:::'tv'r  "-^  --^-^  -  ^'^:^""^:^l 

t-irv    1.PP.M.U.  1  J'U^i*  ^ecletar>.     C.   \estinu.s,  a  preceptor  and  then  Hadrian's  secre- 

■  i;i,„arch,  *  7>M.  Or.,  7.     Cf.  Kg^er,  op.  cit.,  p.  224. 

Cf.  cu„  on  !h:is::;!l2^::;;r::;.''"^  ™"  -  -""'-*"■'  -  o'--n-«,ed. 


the   early   days  of  tlu^   iMnpirc'       Yet  for   the   lii.i^li   otiices  of  State 
it    was    better    to    have  men  more   respected   by   publie   opinion   and 
not  proceeding  from  the  imperial  household.     We  have  seen  Hadrian 
effecting  this  change  by   intrusthig  the  secretariates  to   members   of 
the    equestrian    order.       Several    emperors    had    forestalled    him    in 
this   direction   without   making  this  reform,   as  he    did,   a  Regulation 
of  government.      His  successors   followed  it,   and  the   administration 
bc^canu^  the  better  for  it;  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  that  hierarchy 
which,    followed   out    to    the    nunutc^st    detail,    shackled   society   ^vith 
so  many   bands  that  it   became   motionless  and   lifeless;    so    that    in 
the  most  brilliant  i)eriod  of  the  Empire  must  be  placed  the  germ  of 
those  institutions  which  diminished  its  strength  and  prei)ai-ed  its  fall. 
The   slaves  and   fnuMluK^n   of  whom  we  have    just  spoken   lived 
in  the   palace,  to  which   men   of   free  birth  came  daily  to  counteract 
their  influence.      Under  tlu^   iiepublic  the  great  opened  their  houses 
to  a  number  of  persons  professing  to  be  their  friends,   and  who,  in 
every   ease,   were   their  clients   for   the   sportula    and   their    partisans 
in   any  bold   attack.     Hie   general   with   the    army,   the    governor  in 
his  province,  had  also  his  band  of  young  nu'U  attached  to  him,  and 
the  friends  who  formed  his  council,  carried  his  orders  or  supiM'vised 
their  execnition.     (Viius  Gracchus  and  Livius  Drusus  had  introduced 
t1i<«    practice    of   giving  a  certain    order  to  this  retinue.     They  had 
irii^nds  of  the    first,   second,   and    third   di^gree,   whom    they   treated 
accordingly  :    the   last   awaiting    in   the    street    a    haughty    salute, 
tlu^    second   admitted   to  touch  the    patron's  hand,    the    first    to  live 
on  intimate  terms  with  him  ;    a    curious    proof    of   the    facility  with 
which   the   Komans  submitted  to   subordination  and  discipline.  '  The 
(^mperors  kept  up  these   usages  as  they   did   so   many   others  of  the 
liepublic;    they    also    had    tlieir    friends    of    different    degrees,    from 
intimate  friends  living  with  them,  without  title  or  duties,^  to  those 
who,  simply  agreeable,  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  domestics, 
unless  they  were  learned  men,  artists,  and  eloquent  or  highly  gifted 
personages,    with    whom    Trajan,     Hadrian,    aud    Marcus    Aurelius 
delighted  to  converse. 

»  Startinjx  from  \\\y>  Flavii,  the  procuratoro^  aw/usti  are  true  public  officials  taken  from 
the  knir'its  (Tlc,  Ayr.,  4).  The  procurators  of  the  early  emperors  were  stewards  like  those 
beloir'i:','r  U>  private  persons  mentioned  in  many  inscriptions.     Cf.  Ilenzen,  Index,  p.  1^/. 

'  8»meca,  do  lien.,  \\.  .'14 :  de  Clem.,  i.  10. 
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Under  a  porsonul  government,  some  of  tliese  friends  of  tlie 
piinee,  the  companions  of  his  travels  or  of  his  festivities'  and  fre- 
(pumters  of  the  palace,  gained  great  influence.-  Augustus  had 
selected  from  them  the  members  of  his  privy  council,'  a  genuine 
governmental  council  whicli  examined  matters,  on  ('lesar's  orders, 
referred  to  them  hy  the  secretaries  of  state.  For  his  judicial 
functions  the  emperor  called  to  his  assistance  any  whom  he  judged 
fit.  An  example  of  these  imperial  sessions  was  given  in  the 
cliapter  on  Trajan,'  and  this  dispenses  us  from  further  comments. 

These  friends  of  the  prince,  th(^  palace*  frecMlmc^n  and  slaves  as 
well,  these  frequenters  of  the  imperial  ante-chamb(^r,  were  not 
always  discreet  persons.  Some  of  them  sold  their  real  or  pretended 
intluence,  and  th(»  news,  true  or  false,  which  they  had  heard  behind 
the  door  or  pretended  to  have  told  in  the  ear  of  the  prince.  '^The 
emperor  is  sold,"  said  Diocletian  angrily;  and  Alexander  Heverus 
caused  one  of  his  servants  to  be  suffocated  who  had  made  gain 
of  the  credulity  of  petitioners.  During  the  execution  a  herald 
proclaimed:  "Thus  shall  perish  by  the  smoke  he  who  has  sold 
smoke  ! " 


v.— The  a 
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There  is  no  occasion  to  speak  further  of  the  activity  })ut  forth 
by  the  whole  Empire  for  public  works:  the  municipal  monunuMits, 
temples,  circuses,  amphitheatres,  sometimes  equalling  those  of  1{ 


ome 


'  Comites  and  convictofes.  They  had  their  special  servants  at  the  palace,  the  chief  oi  m  lu.ui 
had  the  title  oi  procurator  a  cura  amicorum.  While  travelliiifr  they  formed  the  prince's 
retinue,  and  their  expenses  were  paid  by  him.  Aug-ustus  one  day  gave  tj  those  of  'J'iberius,  who 
was  satisfied  with  boardin-  them  only,  (iUO,COO  sestern^s  for  the  first-class  friends,  400,000  for 
tliose  of  the  second,  1>OU,01)0  to  the  third  (Suet.,  Tib.,  46). 

'Nullum  majus  boni  imperii  instrumentum  f/uam  bonos  amicos  e*«e,  said  llelvidius  under 
Domiiian  (Tac,  Hist.,  iv.  7).  llomulus,  under  Trajan,  thought  the  same.  This  title  of  the 
pririiT.^  friend  came  to  be  attache.l  to  certain  duties;  it  became  even  a  sort  of  title  of  honour 
which  was  inscribed  on  a  man's  tomb  after  mentioning  the  consulship.  The  prefects  of  the  city 
and  of  the  pnetorium  were  of  right  -  friends  of  t  he  prince,"  as  the  marshals,  peers,  and  cardinals 
were  with  us  -  cousins  du  roi."  Under  the  Merovingians,  "  the  king's  convive  or  compani.m  '' 
whose  ?my/6W  was  double  that  .of  the  other  great  vassals,  was  doubtless  the  successor  to  tlie 
prince's  friend.     Tliis  custom  had  existed  besides  in  all  the  Oriental  courts. 

^See  vol.  iii.  p.  71(i,  and  Suet.,  Tib.,  r,").  The  consuls  and  high  dignitaries  of  State 
tormed  part  of  it.  These  councillors  had  also  a  stipend  of  00,000,  100,000,  and  200,000 
sesterces.     (Orelli,  No.  2,()4S.; 

*  Vol.  iv.  p.  7S3. 
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in  beauty,  and  even  in  grandeur,'  the  bridges  over  rivers,  the 
canals  in  the  plains,-  the  aqueducts  above  the  valleys,'  the  roads 
across  mountains,  the  lighthouses  on  the  promcmtories,  and  finally, 
the  huge  network  of  military  roads,  the  i)rincipal  of  which  weri^ 
developed    to    a    length     of    77,000    kilometres.'       The     preceding 


WMlS^Mi^' 


Arcade  of  the  Aqueduct  called  Anio  Xoi^us. 


chapters   have    exhibited    this   great    work  of  civilization  which   the 
moderns  have  surpassed   only  in  cmr  own  days. 

This  brilliancy  of  civil  life  would  have  been  soon  extinguished 
but  for  the  army.  Under  the  Antonines  it  was  formidable,  and 
we   ought   to    speak  of   it  with    some   detail,    for   of   the   two  great 

•  The  amphitlieatre  of  Capua  was  almost  as  vast  as  the  Coliseum  of  Rome. 

^  The  ancients  did  not  understand  hH-ks.Tmt  they  made  weirs  ....  cafaractis  aqiue  cur.^um 

temperare  (Winy,  Fpisf.,  \.  (M^).  ^ 

•  Rome  alone  had  as  manv  as  fourteen  aqueducts  of  an  extent  of  400  kilometres  80  of 
which  were  .m  arches.  Three  .mly  which  are  still  in  use  are  sufticient  to  make  Rome  the  city 
best  supplied  with  water  in  Europe. 

•  It  has  been  computed  that  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus  names  3.2  great  roads,  which 
united  would  have  made  a  long  route  of  77,000  kilometres  or  more  than  mm  mues. 
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originations    of  Eomc,   its  law  and  military  organization,    tlio    latter 
remained  a  very  long  time  incomparable. 

Under  the  Eepiiblie,  when  war  was  over  the  soldiers  were  dis- 
banded;  but  after  rivalry  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  there  was 
always  some  chief  who  found  the  means  of  keeping  an  army 
together.     Oetavius  succeeded  to  all   these  forces;   on   the  day  after 

Actium  he  was  at  the  head  of  seventy-six 
legions.  lie  dismissed  all  but  twenty-five. 
Vespasian  had  thirty,  a  total  at  which  they 
were  kept  for  a  long  while. 

Augustus  declared  these  twenty-five  legions 
permanent,  and  he  stationed  them  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  frontier,  under  the  orders  of 
h'gates  nominated  by  himself  and  dismissible  at 
will.  To  provide  their  pay  he  created  new 
imposts,  and  established  by  the  side  of  the; 
l)ublic  treasury  a  military  chest,  which  regu- 
lated all  the  receipts  and  expenditure  required 
by   the  army. 

According  to  the  list  of   tlie  forces  of  the 


Q.WCCIVS- 
Qf'faLUA- 

NTlA'WilLaEC' 

VIC-AM -X.v^KV 


'^:   I    Empire    presented    to    the    senate    by    Tiberius, 
^he    twenty-five    legions    AV(^re    located    in    the 


a:;:;::::Xl^'^^^!t  ^^^^^^^^^     ^>^^'^^"^^^-  -     eight     along     the     Wnne, 
Mayence  Museum.)        three  in  Spain,   two  in  Africa,   two  in   Egy])t, 
four   on   tlie   Euphrates,   and   six   on   the   banks    of    the    Danube    or 
the  Adriatic  coasts.^ 

Thus  all  the  military  forces,  except  the  gamson  of  Eome,  were 
established  permanently  between  the  Empire  and  the  barbarians, 
far  away  from  the  cities  wluTe  discipline  b(>comes  relaxed.  The 
camps,  the  fortified  posts  which  connected  immense  lines  of  defence, 
served  as  a  base  of  operations;  and  as  then^  was  no  (liff(ivnce 
between  a  peace  footing  and  that  of  war,  as  the  legions  were 
Avithin  reach  of  their  magazines  or  arsenals,  and  as  behind  tlinn 
extended  their  principal  recruiting-  ground,  they  were  always 
ready  for  action. 

'  In  the  time  of  Dion  Cassius,  the  ciWl.  of  the  barhnriinn  hein^r  direr  tul  „|,„n  the  Danube, 
there  were  no  more  than  four  legions  on  the  Rhine. 

^  In  general  the  legions  were  recruiter]  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  countries  where  they 
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The  conception  was  grand  and  novel,  and  it  was  a  marvellous 
spectacle  to  see  this  Empire  armed  in  so  formidabh^  a  manner  on 
its  frontiers  and  yet  governed  in  the  interior  without  a  s(>ldier. 

Yet  many  of  the  provincials  were  so  many  van([uished  of 
vesterdav  who  still  ])reserved  the  reuH^mbrance  of  lost  liberty.  Jiut 
the  HoiULins  were  not  pre-occui)ied  with  a  thought  which  is  very 
strong  with  us,  that  of  public  order.  They  distinguished  what 
belonu'.Ml  to  the  general  interest 
from  that  which  was  only  local 
or  personal.  It  was  (piite  possible 
that  not  all  tlie  roads  were  safe 
nor  all  the  cities  at  i)eace ;  it 
(U^curred  even  in  the  commence- 
ment that  through  municipal 
rivalry,  private  wars  sometimes 
broke  out  between  two  cities ; 
the  governuu'iit  was  very  little 
concerned  about  it,  but  left  those 
interested  to  extricate  themselves. 
Hut  woe  to  the  adventurer  or 
the  city  which  compromised  the 
general  order,  or  which  rose  up 
ill  arms  against  the  Emi)ire  ! 
Some  cohorts  were  dispatched 
from  the  nearest  frontier,  and 
the  repression  was  as  prompt  as 
terrible. 

We  who  have  for  so  lon<r  a 


rni 


f^.^A^v. 


LEC  lANNCRXXXStlPEN 


Legionary  Cavalier.     (  Miisce  do  Saint- 
Germain.) 


time  been  accustomed  to  expect  the  State  to  guard  and  act  in 
our  stead  have  multiplied  indefinitely  the  small  garrisons  which 
destroy  the  military  spirit,  but  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  cities 
which  receive  them.  So  we  station  soldiers  evervwhere,  at  tlie  risk 
of  tlu*  army  being  crumbled  to  pieces  and  its  discipline  relaxed. 
The   Romans   did   nothing   of    the  'sort,   and    only    stationed   them  in 


stayed;  but  when  a  cohort  o.  au.xiliary  s<iua«lron  wna  levied  it  was  a  rule  habitually  followed  to 
send  this  cohort  to  a  distan,  •  f  .>  i  tl;  •  ]>laces  where  it  had  been  raised.  There  was  no  general 
law  respecting  recruiting.  W  :  :i  ihose  who  volunteered  were  not  sullicient  the  emperor 
ordered  a  levy  in  such  or  si    li  a  |        ince. 
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the  face  of  the  enemy.  Their  h'gioiiaries  liad  one  duty  only — 
war,  one  mode  of  life — that  of  camps,  and  this  is  why  they 
became  the  best  soldiers  in  the  woild. 

Therefore  it  was  quite  exceptional  that  they  were  stationed  in 
certain  cities.  When  it  was  noticed  that  at  Antiodi,  in  tlie  midst 
of  tliat  vain  insolent  population,  equally  incapable  of  bein<j^  witliout 
a  master  and  of  keeping  one,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  k(M'p  a 
soldier    three   months   without   his   bc^conung   efFeminate   or  seditions, 


^.  ^.  f.ik 


Infantry  escort in<,'-  I5a^f(aj;«\ 


the  garrison  in  that  city  was  removed,  althougli  it  was  an  important 
point  for  the  defence  of  Syria. 

According  to  Vegetius,  the  first  cohort,  which  carricnl  the  eagle 
and  the  emperor's  images,  clivina  of  pnvsetitia  .si</ua.  had  1,105 
foot  soldiers  and  132  horse;  the  nine  others  counted  only  555  foot 
soldiers  each  and  sixty-six  horse.  Total  for  the  whole  legion  : 
6,000  foot  and  72G  horse,  which  gives,  for  the  time  of  Vegetius, 
a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  horse  than  in  the  anci(^nt  legions. 

The  Italians  were  exempt  from  military  service ;  ^  yet  there 
were  some  of  them  who  wished  to  follow  the  career  of  arms.  For 
them  and  the  citizens  who  could  not  gain  admittance  into  the 
legionary  service  special  corps  were  created,  cohorfes  ciciiim  lioman- 
onim.  The  service  in  these  was  less  severe  than  in  the  legions, 
the    arms   less    heavy,    the   pay   less  tardy.       Provincials,    not   being 

^  Ilerodian,  II.  ii.  and  iii.  7.     Levies  took  place  there  only  under  very  jrrave  eircuin.stKnces. 


citizens,  and  allied  kings  or  peoples  furnished  the  auxiliaries^,  the 
numlxn-  of  which,  varying  according  to  need,  was  nearly  ecpial  to 
that  of  the  legionarii's/  Tlu^se  sipiadrons  (.^Ar)  and  auxiliary  cohorts 
habituallv    bore    the    name    of    the    province    or    people    who    had 

■ 

furnishcMl  them. 

Each    legion,     amounting    with    its    auxiliaries    to    12,000    or 


ALBANVS 


lyxu]c\'Vr  1:qve:)>'     'J 


A/A '  AS'i VKVj'^ -NAri  ON  E  K  V  b  1 V S ,  IP^ 


-  If  r-  - 

An  Auxiliary   Herman.'     ((;i.ul«n-SH.-.Sa<,n,-.     Cast  «1  Sainl-Oerniain,  N".  SO.m) 

13,000  mcu,  had  its  lino  infantry  and  its  light  infantry,  wliieh 
answers  t..  our  tirailleurs ;  its  own  cavalry  and  engines  for  liurln.g 
darts  or  den.olislm,-  ran.parts,  i.e.,  field  and  siege  artillery.  It 
was  a  complete  army,  and  our  divisions  arc  still  organized  m  the 
same   manner,   though   with   .liff.rent   means.      But  it    is    worthy    of 

v;;rv;iT.r  :ndir.;rX.t  an.... X.XXV  ..ue.  S^i...,  KSr  On.ea,,  oe  K  ..,.. 

of  .1,..  winK  of  tl,..  A.lMr...s  llbian  by  doHrnt,  having  served  twelve  yeats  and  l,^,d  tln.tj  ft^e, 
lies  liere-  IJufii-S  1>'>**  brother  and  heir. 


tl 
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remark  that  th(^  Roman  army  was  always  in  divisions,  since  the 
only  formation  it  was  acquaint(«(l  with  was  th<'  l('-i(m,  which  repre- 
sents a  French  division. 

The  golden  (uigle  which  served  it  as  a  standard  was  the  symbol 
of  country,  duty,  and  honour,  and  the  soldiers  paid  it  rc.d  W(irship. 
^'The  c^agles,"  says  Tacitus,   ^'are  the  gods  of  the  legi(»ns."  ' 

The  smiths,  fabri,  whom  we  call  the  en-inciM'in-  corps  did 
not  form  part  of  the  h-ion.  They  were  dividend  amongst  the 
military  i)rovinces,  under  thc^  superior  authority  of  th(>  genc^ral  who 
was  their  chief,  pnvfeduH  fahnnu,  so  that  if  the  legion  had  no 
smiths  to  construct  its  (Migim^s  and  works  of  defence  or  attack,  a 
corps  was  found  in  each  military  govcTument,  and  th(^s(^  <^oy(Tn- 
ments  included  all  tln^  fronti(^r  provinces  wIutc  tlu^  armies  weiv 
statiiincd. 

This  oi-giiiii/atiou  deserves  attention.  As  every  eveiiin.',  in  an 
•mcniy's  conntry  or  in  the  n<.igI,l,„„rl,o,Kl  of  an  enemy,  thrh-ions 
themselves  formed  their  camp,  Mitl,  ditch  and  palisaded  rampart 
were  it  only  to  pass  a  single  night  there,  thev  did  not  nee.l  special 
men  to  open  a  trench  or  dig  a  .nine.  This  is  a  characteristic 
distniguishing  the  lloman  soWier  from  ours. 

The  former  was  ready  for  everything,  bc-canse  he  had  been 
taught  to  do  everything,  oven  works  of  civil  utilitv  when  war  Mas 
at  a  stand.  In  this  way  Marius  had,  2,00(»  vears  ago,  by  the 
>>.««  MHruinn,  sot  right  "the  incorrigible  mouths  of  th..  Klumo " 
and  w<.  have  recently  .scarcely  repeated  the  un.l..rtaking  by  makin- 
the  Sa.nt  Louis  Canal,  which  up  to  the  j.resent  time  does  le.ss 
service.  To  tin-n  Germany  In  ,lu.  Xorth,  the  .soldiers  of  Drusus 
threw  a  part  of  the  Tthine  into  Lake  Flevo,  and  th.>  /;m«  Ihu.ima 
has  become  the  Yssel  ;  Corludo's  soldiers  dug  a  ^anal  betwe.M. 
the  Mcuse  and  the  Khine  to  r.-nder  the  inroads  of  the  ocean  less 
dangerous;  Enfus  opened  np  mines;  one  of  Xero's  licut.-nants 
planned  cutting  th..  plateau  of  Langres  to  unite  the  ^Ho.selle  and 
Saone  by  a  cinial,  which  was  not  completed  till  ei..hteen 
wntunes  after  the  i.lca  had  been  entertained  by  a  Eomnn  ^  And 
I  do  not  speak  of  roads  and  bri.lgvs  constructed  bv  ll,,.  whole 
Empire,    nor   of   harbours   formed   on  all  the   seas.   „„•   .,f    ,„,„.shes 

....  propria  ht/iouum  numma  (Ann.^  ii.  17). 


drained  and  hill  sides  [danted  with  vines  by  their  hands,  nor  of 
those  immense  fortifications  with  which  thev  had  covered  2,000 
leagues  of  frontier. 

These  unceasing  works,  of  which  history  and  inscriptions  fur- 
nish a  thousand  proofs,  were  the  great  disciplinary  means  used  by 
the  Romans;  the  generals  dreaded  the  inactivity  of  the  soldier-  to 
such  a  dec:ree  that  they  ordered  them  to  do  useh^ss  works.  Thus 
Frontinus,  the  author  of  th(»  Sfr((/((f/('ms\  praises  tlu^  consul  Xasica 
for  having,  during  a  winter,  employed  his  legions  in  building  a 
fleet  of  which  he  had  no  iuhhI.^ 

The  Roman  army  was  called  exercltus^  i.e.j  the  men  who  did 
work,  and  it  has  ccmqueriHl  the  world  as  much  with  the  pi(;kaxe 
as  with   the  swoi'd. 

To  sum  uj),  the  most  military  p(M)ple  of  anti(iuity  had  been 
led  by  the  experience  of  centuries  to  lay  down  the  following 
principles : 

1.  No  small  garrisons. 

2.  The  union  of  soldiers  of  all  arms  into  twenty -five  or  thirty 
corps  fParwrr,  each  of  which  was  made  up  of  a  legion  and  its 
auxiliaries. 

3.  The  stationing  of  the  legions  on  the  frontier,  in  facc^  of 
and  near  to  the  enemy,  in  entrenched  camps,  the  sites  of  which 
had  been  so  well  selected  that  many  of  thes(^  camps  hav(^  IxM^ome 
important  citi(;s,'"  and  this  army  of  oO(),00()  men  was  abl(%  for 
three  centuries,  to  make  an  immense  frontier  impassable,  though 
bordered  by  greedy  barl)arians  and  even  by  powerful  kingdoms. 

4.  T^nintermittent  works  of  civil  or  military  utility  imimsed  on 
the  soldiers  to  keep  up  tluar  physical  strength  and  prevent 
inactivity  and  w(Miriness,  with  the  h)ss  of  discipline  which  is  the 
consequence. 

5.  Lastly,     a    daily    increasing    importance^    of    what    we     are 

'  They  ust'd  lo  l)uil<l  »*vt'ii  tomplos,  porticoe.<<,  basilicas,  and  w<'  r(>ad  in  the  Difjest  tliat  a 
pronon.-sul  was  porniitt«Hi  to  «Miiploy  .soldiers  in  the  construction  of  public  build in<js  in  the 
provincial  <'itic.s  (])it/psf^  i.  Ui,  7,  §  1).  In  thisrase  the  cities  provided  the  money  spent.  Thus 
a  torrent  swept  away  the  roa<l  in  the  vicinity  of  Abila,  near  Damascus;  the  le^'-ate  of  Syria 
ordered  the  l()th  le^^ion  to  o])en  up  u  new  route  in  the  mountain,  imjicndiis  Abilenorum  (I)e 
.Saulcy,  Jo//.  CI  St/n'f',\ii].  ii.  p.  olM}),  The  Icf/io  Ilia  (iallica  similarly  cut  through  a  mountain 
to  make  a  road  in  Syria  above  the  Lycus  {('.  I.  L.,  vol.  iii.  2(M),  an<l  many  other  example.s). 

'•'  Respecting  the  casfra  originating  cities,  see  L.  Uenier,  In'^-rr.  fff  7'rop.<t)nis,  p.  '2'2,  and  the 
Memoir  of  M.  Kobert  on  the  Kniplaccment  det  armccs  romaines. 
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obliged  to  cull  the  siege  and  field  artillery.  It  has  been  observed 
that  "among  the  Eoinans  the  nsa  of  engines  became  more*  common 
in  proportion  as  i)ersonal  valour  and  military  talents  disa[>peared  in 
the  Empire ;  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  find  men,  it  was 
necc^ssary  to  supply  their  place  by  instruments  of  a  diiferc^it  kind." 
This  observation  seemed  just  in  the  time  of  Gibbon:  now-a-days 
it  is  no  longer  so.  Heroism  in  war  changes  its  form  witliout 
changing  its  nature,  according  as  the  struggle  takes  place  hand  to 
hand  or  at  a  distance,  as  hap[)ens  with  engines  of  war.  Witli  the 
latter  the  soldier  needs  qualities  often  harder  to  obtain  tlian  bold- 
ness and  impetuosity.  The  lu'ogress  of  artillery  among  the  ^^)mans 
does  not  imply  the  decay  of  military  spirit,  but  th(>  jjrogress  of 
science  as  applied  to  warlike  matters:  the  roUorcetic  of  Apollodorus 
is  the  proof  of  this.^ 

At  Home,  in  the  grand  period  which  formed  the  gnnitness  of 
the  State,  military  service  was  obligatory.  Tt  would  not  have  been 
understood  that  what  belonged  to  all  should  n(»t  be  defended  by  all. 
The  citizen  having  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  of  tlu^  city 
was  bound  to  arm  and  fight  every  time  his  country  called  upon 
him,  and  this  obligation  began  as  soon  as  the  citizen  had  reached 
his  seventeenth  year.'-  The  refusal  to  serve  entailed  the  loss  of 
property  and  liberty,  sometimes  death.  Under  Augustus  a  Koman 
knight  who  had  mutilated  his  two  sons  to  incapacitate  them  from 
ser\ing  was  sold  as  a  slave,  and  some  refractory  persons  were 
executed. 

The  Eepublic  had  established  another  sanction:  one  might 
canvass  for  some  public  functions  only  after  having  passed  ten  years 
at  least  with  the  colours.  The  Empire  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half  kept  to  this  principle,  but  by  considerably  reducing  the  dura- 
tion of  service.^ 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Ilomans  the  army  was  so  much  the  native 
land  itself  that  the  former  was  organized  after  the  idea  of  the 
latter.       The   slave  was  not  included  as  part   of   the    civil    society  ; 


'  See  above,  p.  21 . 

^  Auliis  (JoUius,  Noct.  Att.,  X.  28.  In  llie  second  Mamionian  war  every  man  below  fnrty- 
six  was  called  out.  (Livv,  xliii.  14.)  Tn.ler  tbe  ll»'pul)lic,  tht'rcfons  military  servic  was 
compulsory  during  a  p^-riod  of  tbirty  year.s  (17-46),  so  long  as  one  liad  not  made  tt-n  camiaigns 
in  tbe  cavalry  and  twenty  in  tbe  infantry. 

'  See  p.  '2\-2. 
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SO  also  did  he  renuiin  outside  the  military  society,  and  any  one 
who  might  b(^  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  legion  was  punished  with 
dtnith.  One  class  of  citizens  even  were  anciently  excluded  from 
the  s(a-vic(»,  the  very  poorest,  who,  not  paying  tax(\s,  had  only 
illusory  political  rights.  ^' That  was  (piite  just,"  says  Dionysius 
of  Ilalicarnassus,  ''for  one  ought  not  to  intrust  aims  to  citizens 
whose  povcM'ty  offers  no  guarantee  to  the  State."  This  condition 
fell  to  the  ground  at  the  b(\ginning  of  the  civil  wars  which  killed 
the  Republic,  and  Augustus  did  not  agiun  establish  the  exception 
or    rather    the    exclusicm    to    which    the    extremely    poor    had    b(Hm 

subjiH'ted. 

lie  preserved  the  distinction  between  the  legionaries  who 
had  to  b(^  rifiznis,  nud  the  auxiliary  corps  composed  of  pemjrhii. 
In  law,  all  who  possessed  the  Jns  ricihttl-s,  except  the  Italians, 
were  liable  to  militarv  s(>rvice,  and  the  nuuun'ous  cohorts'  which 
they  fornu^l  prove  that  volunteers  were  uunuu'ous  enough,  in 
ordinary  times,  to  easily  supi)ly  the  annual  vacancies  in  the  legions.- 
As  to  the  provincials,  the  government  tixed,  according  to  actual 
needs,  how  nuiny  soldiers  each  province  ought  to  furnish,'^  and  as 
a  basis  was  requinnl  for  the  apportioimu'iit,  that  was  taken  which 
was  the  chief  administrative  engine^  of  the  liomans,  viz.,  tlur  cohsui^. 
Recruiting  became  an  impost  which  the  proprietors  had  to  pay  in 
soldiers  in  direct  proi)ortion  to  tlu^ir  fortune.  A  rich  man  could 
be  taxed  in  several  recruits;  several  poor  persons  could  be  united 
to  furnish  one;  even  the  women  contributed. 

This  system  arose  from  ancient  customs.  Before  the  Eoman 
rule  was  extended  beyond  Italy  th(>  Italians  were  bound  to  arm  a 
di'finite  number  of  auxiliaric^s,  and  Tolybius  has  preserved  the 
total  number  of  the  quotas  which  were  ready  in  225  B.C.  to  join 
the  Iloman  army  to  check  the  Clallic  invasion.  In  the  evil  days 
of  the  Second  Punic  war  the  citizens  were  made  chargeable^,  each 
in  proportion  to  his  ]»]M)perty,  for  one  or  several  soldiers,  and 
Augustus  twice  had  recourse  to  the  sanu)  means.  He  compelled 
the  rich  of  both  sexes  to  set  at   liberty  some  of  their  slaves,  so  as 


'  We  know  the  Thirty-second.     (Or.-llenzen,  Nos.  00,  51 1>,  (>,756.) 
"  This  is  not  contradictory  to  what  was  said  in  vol.  iv.  n.  1,  on  p.  255. 
complained  of  was  not  a  deficiency  of  volunteers  but  of  efficient  ones. 
"*....  vuhwtis  per  provincial  tirocinium  (^Amm.  Marcell.,  xxi.  0). 
VOL.  V. 


What  Tiberius 
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to  l)e  tiblo  at  once  to  enrol  these  freedmeii  in  the  cohorts.'  The 
TIepublic  had  therefore  left  to  the  Empire  the  practiee  of  levying 
soldiers  from  its  subjects,  and  the  means  of  rendering  these  levies 
less  onerous  by  finding  a  general  rule  for  them,  ^'.r  cen><n.  Augustus 
drew  up  without  doubt  a  general  rule  to  this  effect.  The  State* 
vc^rified  the  age,  the  height,  the  bodily  strength  of  the  conscript : 
only  the  most  vigorous  were  selected.  Dion  adds,  "  and  the 
poorest."  -^ 

Ileligious  service  was  represented  by  the  victimarii  and  the 
aruspices ;  the  sanitary  service  by  nu^dical  men  and  veterinary 
surgeons.     Each  camp  liad  an  ambuhuice  [valctuilitKirittiu)^^ 

The  pay  was  ten  ases  per  day  or  225  denarii  per  annum,  300 
after    Domitian,    out    of    which    clothing,    arms,    and    tent,    must   be 

'  Viri feiniiKcque  e.v  cemm  libertinum  coacta-  dare  militem  (Veil,  rutorculus,  ii.  HI) 

pecunioxiorihus  indictos  et  mie  mora  viamunissos  (Suet.,  Oct.,  '2b',  Dion,  liii,  31).  Vitellius  did 
the  same  (Tac,  Hist.,  iii.  5.^). 

-  .  .  .  .  01  Tt  itrxvpoTarot  xai  o't  Kiv'tfTTiiToi  (  Dion,  iii.  1 1).  Dion  well  formulates  this  sy.>item  : 
....  rouf  /xt»'  aXXouf  iruvTuv;  iivtv  Tt  ottXmv  kui  dviv  Tttxwp  ^r/r,  tov^  Si  ippiofin'tOTarovi;  koi  fiiov 
fiaXiara  ctufttpovi;  KaraXiytaOai  Tt  kui  aaKup  (Iii.  L'7).  Ve{retiut>  (i.  7,  and  ii.  4)  says  also:  .... 
j>(),'<se)«fforibiis  indicti  tiroties,  and  the  ]Jif/(\sf  (1.4,  IS,  §  3)  reclions  amon<r  the  munera  the  tirunum 
productio.     Cf.  Code  of  Tiieodosian,  vii.  13,  7,  and  the  C(Mie  of  Justinian,  xii.  21),  '2. 

^  Levies  were  made  by  tlie  diltctator,  who  acted  in  a  more  or  less  extended  area,  tlie 
inqumtor,  who  ascertained  wliether  the  recruit  was  tit  for  service,  and  the  let/utus  ad  dilcctits 
faeiendos,  wlio  ct'ntralized  the  work  for  a  whole  province  and  doubtless  assembled  the  recruits 
there  and  sent  them  to  their  respective  corps.  (L.  Kenier,  Mel.  dcpiyr.,  p.  86;  Cuq,  Memoir 
on  the  Examinator per  Italiam,  pp.  11-23,  and  the  Acta  sinccra,  p.  2iU).)  Special  commi.ssions 
were  given  to  legates  (Ca'sar,  Hell.  Gall.,  vi.  1  ;  Bell,  civ.,  i.  30),  to  senators  (iljid.,  i.  12).  Cf. 
CI.L.,  iii.  No.  1,457.  Missus  ad  Juventutem  per  Italiam  legendam.  Certain  provinces  sup- 
plied certain  armies  ;  e.y.,  in  Gl,  levies  were  oi-dered  in  Narboneusis,  proconsular  Africa  and  A.sia, 
to  fill  vacancies  in  tlie  legions  of  Illyria  in  which  many  discharges  had  occurred.  (Tac,  Ann., 
xvi.  13.)  As  regards  the  total  of  the  yearly  recruiting,  it  can  be  determined  in  this  manner: 
the  thirty  legions,  with  their  auxiliaries,  make  up  about  ;^60,(X)0  men.  If  the  discharge  hud 
always  been  granted  after  twenty  yeai-s' service,  a  twentieth  of  the  effective  force,  or  1S,(MM) 
soldiers,  would  have  been  discharged  yt'arly,  but  for  the  reason  I  have  given  (vol.  iv.  p.  23()) 
tliey  dismissed  tlie  smallest  number  possible.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  thini  only  was  retained, 
there  would  be  12.000  vacancies  to  be  lilled  up.  Hut  the  annual  losses  by  death,  hy  retirenient 
on  half-pay,  etc.  {ibid.,  p.  255),  were  doubtless  the  same  as  in  our  army,  nearly  four  ]»er 
cent.,  and  rather  below  than  above  this  estimate,  because  the  soldiers  never  left  at  all  what  w*- 
shouLl  call  their  garrison.  Now  four  per  cent,  on  an  effective  force  of  3()0,(X)0  gi\es  14,400 
dead,  retired,  etc.  Let  us  put  it  at  13,(X)0,  and  we  shall  reach  the  total  of  25,()(X)  annual 
recruits— a  result  reached  by  other  calculations.  Many  inscriptions  mention  medical  men  as 
attached  to  the  legions,  auxiliary  troops,  the  corps  doing  garrison  duty  in  the  city,  and  la.^tly  to 
the  fleet.  They  had  the  rank,  pay,  and  rations  of  the  petty  oflicers,  principales,  and  probably 
there  was  one  for  every  250  men.  They  were  commoidv  Greeks.  Each  camp  containe<l  a 
valetudinarium,  which  Trajan  and  Alexander  Severus  found  pleasure  in  visiting.  There  was 
even  a  vcterinarium  for  the  horses,  and  the  ambulance  had  their  attendants,  optiones  vale- 
tudinarii  ( liriau,  Da  service  de  santc  militaire  chez  Us  liomains).  An  inscription  of  Lyons, 
No.  320,  speaks  of  a  sacerdos  gastroisis. 


purchased  and  maintained.  The  State  only  furnished  food,  later  on 
it  also  gave  clothing  and  arms.'  Each  cohort  had  a  savings  bank 
administered  by  th(^  librarii  or  accountants  under  the  oversight  of 
the  tribune.  The  soldier  invested  in  it  the  savings  from  his  pay, 
his  share  of  booty,  and  the  donativum  accorded  by  the  emperor  at 
his  accession.  The  property  of  a  deceased  soldier  without  heir  fell 
to  the  legion,  as  that  of  the  decurion  belonged  to  the  curia.  We 
have  previously  treated  of  the  mili- 
tary colleges  and  their  relief  fund. 

In  the  time  of  l^olybius  the 
centurion  received  only  twice  as  much 
as  the  legionary  and  the  tribune  four 
times ;  in  the  second  century  the 
hitter's  pay  was  25,000  sesterces,  and 
we  shall  see  Aurelian  reach  a  much 
higlua-  amount  in  this  particular. 

Under  the  Republic  the  military 
oath  was  taken  in  thes(^  terms :  ''  Tn 
the  army  itself,  or  within  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  alone  or  with  several, 
1  will  not  take  anything  exceeding  a 
sesttTtius  in  value.  Should  1  find  outside  the  cam])  an  obj(>ct 
worth  more  than  a  sestertius  I  will  within  three  days  deliver  it 
up  to  tlie  chiefs.  Never  shall  fear  make  me  (piit  the  standard, 
and  T  will  never  leave  the  ranks  except  to  pick  up  a  javelin, 
strike  an  enemy,  or  save  a  citizen."- 

Under  the  Empire  they  swore  to  carry  out,  witliout  hesitation 
or  fear,  the  emperor's  orders,  not  to  desert,  and  to  di(^  if  it  be 
necessary  for  the  Roman  people,  and  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the 
laws.^  This  oath  was  renewed  every  year  on  the  1st  January,  and 
faithfully  kept;  for  if  we  except  the  two  years  of  anarchy  (08-1)), 
wlion  the  legions  made  three  emperors,  we  shall  find,  in  the  space 
of  more  than    two  centuries,   only    three    military    insurrections,  not 


'  Lampndius,  Alex.  Sev.,  52;  Dion,  Ixix.  12.  From  the  time  of  Polybius  (vi.  39)  the  State 
gave  4  7mdii  of  corn  per  month,  or  48  per  year.  Tlu'  figure  nui.st  have  been  raised  and  become 
the  sara«!  as  that  of  the  distributions  at  Rome,  viz.,  00  modii  per  annum. 

*  I'olybius,  vi.  21  and  33. 

*  Dion,  Ivi.  3;  Vegetius,  ii.  '>. 

NN  2 


Centurion  of  Varu.^'s  Army  (l)^lh 

Legion).     (Bonn  Museum.     Cast  in  the 

Museum  of  Saint  Germain.) 
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one  of  which  siicccodod.^  Wc  Tnu«;t,  ho  it  imdorstood,  leave  out 
the  proetorians. 

On  reaching  the  camp  the  young  soklier  received  a  sujudculum 
or  medal,  usually  made  of  lead,  which  each  soldier  wore  round  his 
neck  and  \\]ii<  li  served  to  make  him  known,  then  he  was  handed 
over  to  the  instructors  and  drill  sergeants  [doc tores  arniontm  vi 
lanistcc).  His  armour  was  heavy ;  during  the  drill  he  used  arms 
heavier  than  those  used  in  warfare,  and  he  was  taught,  says 
Vegetins,  to  thrust  and  not  to  cut.  lie  was  then  })ractise(l  in  help- 
ing, swimming,  and  even  in  a  sort  of  warrior  dance,  whicli  was 
thought  suitable,  hy  its  rapid  movements,  to  astonish  and  intimidate 
the  adversary.  lie  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  chnir  ditches  and 
hedges,  to  climb  steep  slopes,  and  to  utter  the  war  cry,  that  t(MTible 
harritus^  ''able  of  itself  alone,"  says  Caesar,  "to  animate  an  army 
and  frighten  the  enemy."  Thi'  usual  march  was  at  the  rate  oi' 
six  kilometres  (foiu-  miles)  an  hour,  the  quick  march  was  thirty-six 
kilometres  (twenty-four  miles)  in  five  hours  [which  is  incredibh^]. 
Three  times  a  month  they  \\n\\  out  to  march. 

They  practised  drill  as  our  men  do ;  they  had  even  Avhat  we 
call  sham  fighting.  Josephus  says,  "They  never  suspend  their 
drills  ;  one  might  imagine  tluMu  born  with  their  arms."  Even  the 
name  of  the  army,  excrcitus^  told  the  soldiers  as  much. 

But  the  great  strength  of  the  legions  lay  in  their  discipline, 
which  Valerius  Maximus  calls  "  the  most  sacred  discipline  of  the 
camps." '-^  The  soldier's  obedience  was  absolute,  and  this  respect 
for  military  law  extended  from  the  lowest  of  the  h^ijjionaries  up  to 
the  commander-iu-cliief.  One  day  Trajan  summoned  a  centurion 
to  his  tent,  who  later  on  became  the  next  man  in  importance^  to 
the  emperor.  Some  tribunes  w(Te  collected  at  the  (Mitrance  of  the 
imperial  abode  waiting  to  be  introduced.  Instead  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  favour,  the  centurion  said  to  the  prince :  "It  is  a 
shame,  Ca3sar,  for  you  to  be  in  conversation  with  a  centurion  when 
some  tribunes  are  standincr  and  waitinc:  at  vour  door."  This  seems 
a  small  matter,  but  the  spirit  which  it  shows  is  admirable. 


^  Those  of  Scribonianus  in  Dalniatia  agrainst  Claudius ;  of  Antoninus  in  Germanv  ap-aiiist 
Domitian  ;  of  Avidius  Cassius  in  Syria  apfainst  Marous  Aurelius. 

^  Some  gold  coins  represent  Hadrian  followed  by  soldiers  bearing  standards  with  the 
inscription  :  Diseiplitia  aug.  (Cohen,  paftsinf). 
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The  disciplinary  punislunents  were  the  repriuumd,  withholding 
pay,  forced  labour,  degradation  into  an  inferior  service  or  grade, 
expulsion  from  the  army.  Thus  Ca3sar  expelled  a  tribune  who, 
in  the  expedition  to  Africa,  had  encumbered  a  ship  with  his 
baggage  instead  of  putting  soldiers  into  it. 

Roman  discipliiK^  admitted  of  corporal  punishments,  and  very 
frequently  the  centurion's  vine-rod  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
legionary.  There  were  frequent  cases  of  capital  punishment,  which 
was  pronounced  without  feebleness  and  executed  without  delay. 
The  Romans  knew  that  victory  depends  on  discipline,  and  this  on 
the  rigorous  observation  of  regulations,  and  that,  to  avoid  having 
hesitating  soldiers,  Lc.^  the  certainty  of  defeat,  there  is  need  to 
place  before  those  who  tly  the  law  with  all  its  sevcu'ities.  The 
troo})  which  had  tied  was  decimated,  and  the  coward  was  scourged 
or  executed.  The  deserter  was  either  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts 
or  sent  away  with  his  liands  cut  off.  Disobedience  and  treason 
received  the  same  punishment. 

By  a  strange  inconsistency  the  Iiomans  did  not  make  the 
general's  want  of  skill  a  crime  ;  they  believed  too  much  in  Fortune, 
Destiny,  and  Chance — divinities  very  oblighig  to  human  weakness, 
not   to   put   down    to    the  gods  what  proceeded  from  the  incapacity 

of  men. 

Thus  the  Roman  citizen,  so  free  and  proud  under  the  Republic, 
whose  hearth  was  inviolable  and  life  sacred,  who  could  not  be 
scourged  or  put  to  death,  even  by  the  sentence  of  the  entire 
people,  was,  in  the  interests  of  his  country,  placed  under  the 
severest  military  system. 

I  pass  over  the  system  of  rewards.  They  were  of  two  kinds. 
The  soldiers  were  either  given  money,  donatlvum^  or  arms,  honorary 
collars,  medals  which  recall  our  d(H'orati(ms,  a  very  ancient  usage, 
since  it  would  have  needed  several  men  to  bear  those  w^hich  had 
been  given  to  Sicinius  Dentatus,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  decemvirs.^ 

*  Uespecting  the  donations  given  under -the  Republic  after  every  triumph,  see  vol.  ii.  pp. 
11-13,  and  for  Dentatus,  vol.  i.  p.  181.  An  acephalous  niscription  preserved  in  the  Capitol 
says  that  the  pei-suu  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  probably  Sura,  served  under  Trajan  as  legate 
propraetor  in  the  Dacian  war,  and  there  gained  eight  spears  of  honour  ^Jiastcn  purcp.  or  pointless), 
eight  standards  {veuilla),  two  mural  crowns,  two  siege  crowns,  two  naval  crowns,  two  crowns 
of  gold,  and  that  the  senate,  at  Trajan's  request,  decreed  him  the  insigna  of  the  triumph  and  a 
statue.     Ordinarily  a  tribune  could  obtahi  only  two  spears  and  two  standards;    the  legates, 
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Under  the  Republic  the  legionary  could  niurry,  because  he' 
was  a  citizen  before  all  but  a  soldier  by  circumstance ;  but 
enti'ance  to  the  cainj)  was  forbidden  to  women.  Under  the  Empire 
this  prohibition  continued,  and  as  the  soldiers  continued  there  all 
their  life,  or  but  little  short  of  it,  under  arms,  it  entailed  the  pre- 
vention also  of  marriage,  or  at  least  of  what  the  Komans  called 
"lawful  marriage,''  which  alone  had  civil  results  and  (^nabled  a 
son  to  succeed  to  his  father's  rights.  As  compensation,  Claudius 
a(;corded  to  the  soldiers  the  privileges  established  by  Augustus  iu 
favour  of  fathers  who  had  three  children.  l)Ut  natiiiv  asserted  her 
rights  and  many  iUegal  uiiiims  were  foruied  and  toh^rated.  8tiJl 
it  was  only  after  having  obtaiiKd  liis  discharge  that  the  veteran 
could  exchange  the  coneubinatm  for  the  Ju.stuni  mutrinuminm^  and 
that  his  wife  became  a  matron  and  his  children  citizens. 

The  discharge  from  tlie  legions  was  obtained  only  aftc^r  twenty 
and,  later  on,  twenty-tive'  years'  service.  Then  the  veteran  received 
the  sum  of  12,000  sesterces,  about  3,000  francs  (£120):  this  was 
our  retiring  pension,  which  is  sucli  a  heavv  char^jre  on  the  bu(l"'(;t. 
lie  had  the  right  to  carry  the  centurion's  vine  stock,  exemption 
from  certain  taxes,  and  from  all  the  personal  duties  which  were 
very  numerous  in  the  cities.  If  he  was  convicted  he  was  allowed 
in  the  i)rison  a  separate  and  better  place,  he  could  not  be  put  to 
the  torture,  condemned  to  be  beaten  with  rods  or  thrown  to  the 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.* 

Instead  of  money,  he  was  often  on  the  frontier  given  a  jdot 
of  land  and  a  house,  with  the  slaves  and  animaU  nrediul  for  its 
cultivation.      We    have    done    the    same    thing    in    Algeria,    and    we 

^'overnors  of  provinces,  and  generals,  four;  Sura  had  doubtless  aided  in  the  two  Datian  wars  in 
order  to  have  gaine<i  a  double  reward.  To  these  decorations,  which  were  worn  on  l.oly  days, 
were  added  collars,  gold  or  silver  chains,  and  bracelets;  medals  (phalcne),  which  were  objects 
of  art,  the  mural,  civic  crowns,  etc.  For  the  general  commanding  tlie  greatest  military  honour 
was  the  triumph.  Orosius  (vii.  D)  reckons  3l>0  of  them  from  Koinulus  to  Vespasian  :  there 
were  about  thirty  more"  up  to  the  last  which  was  celebrated  at  Home,  that  of  Diocletian. 
(Eutropius,  ix.  27.) 

'  Quina  et  vicena  stijyeudia  is  the  usual  formula,  but  inscriptions  mention  soldiers  who  had 
served  forty-five  years  (C.  /.  Z.,  iii.  266). 

'^  These  advantages  were  granted  to  those  only  who  had  obtained  thr  hont'sta  mis>^io.  We 
possess  to  this  day  seventy-three  of  these  military  discharges;  the  honesta  mUsw  assurtd  the 
veterans  of  the  auxiliary  corps  the  J/««  m7Va<t>  and  the  jus  cotmuhu.—  To  nmiplete  what  has 
just  been  said  about  the  lioman  army,  see  above,  Hadrian's  military  reforms  and  his  works 
of  fortification  on  the  frontiers. 


ought  to  do  it  more  gen(u*ally.  Many  writers  have  wrongly  seen 
in  these  grants  the  origin  of  liefs.  Sometimes  the  cities  honoured 
these  defenders  of  the  Empire  with  a  municipal  benefaction.  An 
inscription  at  Nimes  recalls  tlu^  fact  that  the  deeurions  have  pre- 
sented a  veteran  with  a  field  near  the  walls,  with  fifty  niodii  of 
corn  to  sow  it,  and  free  entrance  to  the  city  baths.* 

The  legions  with  their  auxiliaries  represent  the  army  of  the 
line ;  the  ten  prietorian  cohorts  or  imperial  guard,  umhn-  the  com- 
mand of  one  or  two  prefects,  and  the  urban-  cohorts,  commanded 
by  the  prefect  of  the  city,  formed,  as  it  were,  its  reserve.  Tlie 
pnetorian  cohorts  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  formed  ni 
volunteers  come  from  Etruria,  Umbria,  Latium,  and  the  most 
ancient  T^man  colonies ;  later  on  they  were  taken  from  tlu^  whole 
of  Italy,  the  colonies  of  Spain,  and  those  of  th(^  warlike  provinces 
of  Macedonia  and  Norieum.'*  From  Septimius  Severus's  time  they 
were  composed  of  the  pick  of  the  legions,  who,  we  have  seen,  were 
recruited  from  all  the  provinces.  Thus  these  soldiers,  selected 
from  the  midst  of  the  populations  which  had  been  the  first 
attached  to  the  fortune  of  liome  or  which  had  proceeded  from  her 
midst,  were,  in  the  imperial  army,  the  most  Roman  element ;  and 
as  in  their  ranks  were  found  the  choicest  of  the  legionaries,  the 
legions  themselves  accepted  them  as  representatives  of  the  army, 
wliilst  they  did  not  share  with  it  either  the  rough  work  or  the 
dangers.  After  Nero's  death  the  legions  of  Germany  had  sent 
secret  ambassadors  to  the  praetorians  with  this  message :  "  Clioose 
an  emperor  whom  we  shall  be  able  to  accept."  This  right  of 
election  to  the  Empire  exercised  by  the  imperial  guard  as  a  dele- 
gation of  the  army  did  not  hurt  then,  because,  as  the  legions 
admitted  none  but  citizens,  it  seemed  as  if  the  best  part  of  the 
people  was  that  which   was  under  the  standards. 

The    pnctorians    had    three    times    the    pay    of    the    legionaries, 


'  Herzog,  pp.  109-110. 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  5.  Under  Vitellius  there^were  exceptionally  sixteen  praetorian  coliorts  and 
four  urban,  each  with  a  thousand  men  (id.,  Hist,  ii.  U.'J) ;  afterwards  a  return  takes  plac<'  to  the 
total  of  ten  pr.Ttorian  cohorts  with  ten  troops  of  cavalry.  (  Dion,  Iv.  24,  an<l  I)ipldme.s  militaircs 
of  M.  L.  Uenier,  Nos.  1,  2,  5  and  6,  for  the  years  161,  208,  24.S  and  248.)  Ihe  four  urban 
coliorts  of  fifteen  hundned  men  eacli  were  next  in  rank  to  the  prietorians,  as  is  proved  by  three 
inscriptions  of  Lyons,  wliich  mention  a  XI I  la  coh.  urb. 

^  Dion,  Ixxiv.  2. 
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viz.,    two   (lonaiii  a  day,  or   thirty-two  uses,  iu  place  of  ten,'   and  a 

slioitur  length  of  service — sixteen  years  in- 
stead of  twenty  ;  but  at  lirst  they  did  not  get 
free  rations.  Nero  gave  these  to  them,  and 
Doniitian  increased  the  i)ay  of  all  ranks  by 
one-third.-  The  pay  of  the  urban  guards  was 
only  half  tluit  of  the  praetorians.  These  troops 
protected    the   prince,   Ivomc^  and  Italy,   where 

Ship  laJt'ji  with  Tr()oi)s,  on    Several  ^htlions  of  j)rtetoriaiis  have  been  reco<»- 

ii  lui'i^t'  Hrouze  of  lludriun.         •       i       /<  •    •  i  ^ 

.   nizcd.    Common  o[»inion  also  ranked  thiMii  above 
the  legions;  but  th(^  seven  cohorts  of  guards/  each  containing  1,000 


% 


q 


^rndnreu'..,  utter  the  Keverso  ui  a  JJrouze  of  Gordiuii  ill,* 

(Cabinet  de  France.) 

men,    perhaps  1,500,  wore   ranked   below,  because  they  were   made 
up  only  of   freedmen.'     J]y  uniting  to   these    troops    some   veterans, 

'  Tac,  An7i.,  i.  17. 

=*  liesides  pay  and  rations  the  soldier.^  seem  to  have  obtained  in  the  third  century  uniforms 
also.     Cf.  Lampridius,  in  Alex.,  and  Vopitt  iis,  in  Aurel. 
■^  One  for  every  two  regions  of  the  city. 

*  This  coin  bears  the  inscription:    TKAIJ.'CTUS  AUG.     (The  crossing  of  the  emperor) 
Cohen,  No.  323. 

'  By  three  years'  service  they  could  get  the  com  tessera,  and  constquently  the  lull  freedom 
of  the  citv. 
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cvovati^   still  remaining  in  the   service ;    some    ( rerman    and    Batavian 
horsemen,  as   the   prince's  body-guard ;    some  ^intjiilares   or   the  pick 


Vessels  of  War.' 


of  tin*  auxiliarv  cavalrv  ;  some  marines ;  some  frumeniarii  crrantt^d 
to  all  iJKi  legions,  and  k(*pt  at  liomc^  to  fulfil  different  duties,  we 
see    tiiat    the    capital    of    tli(^    Em])ire    had    a    considerable    garrison. 


Paintings  of  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  after  Nicollmi,  vol.  ii. 
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and    a    wliole    army   ready    to    march    to    the    Alps    if    auy    danger 
showed  itself  there. 

The   two  pra3torian   fleets  of   Miseuum    and    Ravenna    <ruardcd 


Bireme.     (Bas-relief  of  the  Villa  Albani.) 


the   Tuscan    and    Adriatic    seas,    and    in    case    of    need    united    their 
forces   with   two    divisions   of    the    imperial    fleet,    of   whicli    Frejiis 


LoDg  Ship  with  Fifty  Oui>,  after  a  Mosaic  found  near  Pozzuoli.      (Jal,  Aichcol. 

nacale,  vol.  i.  p.  25.) 

and  Aquileia  were  the  ports  for  equipment.  The  Euxine  was 
guarded  by  forty  vessels  carrying  3,000  men;  the  Aidiipcdago, 
the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt, .  the    British   Channel,   by  the   fleets 
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of  C'arpathos,  Seleucia,  Alexandria,  and  Britain.  The  Uhine  and 
Danube  had  powerful  flotillas,  and  some  light  ships  were  stationed 
on     the     lihone,     Saone,     Seine,     even     on     the     lakes    of     C'omo, 


%  x^^      =^ 


Bireme  called  the  Imperial  Galley.     (Trajan's  Column.) 


Xeufchatel,    etc. 
three,    tour,     and 


The    ships    of    the    fleet    were    callc^d    galleys    of 
live    banks    of    oars,     triremes,    quudriremed,    and 


lisiiii  >a. 


Trireme  (after  an  Ancient  Painting-  of  the  Farnese  Gardens  ;    Turnbull,   Treatise  on 

Ancient  Paint  in;/,  1,740). 

ffuinquercmes^  according  to  the  number  of  banks  of  oars  or  tliat 
of  the  men  engaged  in  rowing.  The  rowing  was  done  by 
gangs   of  freednum   and  ijeregrini,    recruited    in    the    districts    along 
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the  scii  and  rivers,  who  got  their  discharge  with  the  frcH'doni  of 
the  city  only  after  tweuty-six  years  of  service.  These  galleys  had 
for  ruddcT  two  large  oars  acting  at  the  two  sides  of  the  stern,'  and 
at  the  bows  a  ram.  When  hghting  took  place  some  legionaries 
came  on  board :  their  tactics  were  those  to  which  our  modern 
fleets  are  returning,  viz.,  ramming  the  enemy. '^ 

We  shall  see  later  on  that  this  army,  so  long  victorious, 
became  unable  to  resist  the  barbarians.  Already  we  can  affirm 
that  the  sej)arati()n  set  up  by  Augustus  between  civil  and  military 
society  had  had  its  inevitable  consequences.  First,  it  had  been 
necessary  to  grant  pri\ileg(\s  to  the  soldiers  as  regards  jin-aliKnt., 
testaments,  marriage,  without  speaking  of  the  gratuities  which 
changes  in  the  succession  procured  them,  as  well  as  the  adoptions, 
and  all  tlu^  great  events  in  the  life  of  the  prince.  In  the  second 
century  they  were  already  in  th(^  eyes  of  the  rhetorician  Aristides 
a  special  class,  which  he  compared  to  that  of  the  warrior  caste 
under  the  Pharaohs.  Juvenal  uientions  these  advantages  of  military 
life,  nor  does  he  exaggerate  when  he  points  out  "  th(^  man  in  u 
toga"  asking  justice  in  vain  of  the  centurions  against  the  soldier 
who  has  smashed  his  teeth  or  knocked  out  his  eye.  Tn  Thessaly 
a  legionary  meets  a  gardener  riding  on  an  ass  and  addresses  a 
question  to  him  in  Latin  which  the  Greek  does  not  understand. 
The  former  gets  angry,  strikes  him,  and  throws  him  down,  and 
then  wants  to  seize  his  ass.  This  time  the  peasant  regains  his 
courage,  makes  a  spring  at  the  soldier's  throat,  upsets  him,  and 
thrashes  him  so  soundlv  that  he  thinks  him  killed.  He  runs  off  to 
hide  in  a  friend's  house  in  the  neighbouring  town.  But  the  soldier, 
having  coiik^  to  his  senses,  stirs  up  his  comrades;  they  accuse  the 
gardener  of  having  stolen  a  silver  vase ;  he  is  taken,  condemned, 
and    executed."^       Tliis    story,    in   which  Apuleius  wishes    to    picture 

*  The  rudder  is  an  invention  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  found  for  the  first  time  on  a  medal 
of  Edward  III.     (Maniuardt,  vol.  iii.  part  2,  p.  396.) 

^  On  tlie  orffanization  of  the  naval  forces,  see  Ermanno  Ferrero,  VOrdiyiamente  delle  armate 
Romane,  pp.  23-^5,  and  Corazzini,  ^toria  della  mar.  ital.  antica  (Livorno,  18H2).  On  tlie 
question  so  much  discussed  respect iiior  the  arrangrement  of  the  oars  and  of  the  rowers,  tlie 
most  recent  work  is  that  of  L.  Fincati,  le  Triremi,  Roma,  1881.  I  do  not  profess  to  solve  the 
problem,  but  Admiral  Fincati  seems  to  me  to  take  an  excellent  startinp-point  when  he  says  of 
the  poliremi  antiche,  le  qunli  lentamente  et  successiiamente  modificnte  per  gradi  fiyliarono  le 
veneziane,  le  siciliatie,  le  ye^iovesi  del  medio  evo,  che  Jion  ne  furono,  percib  ne  poterono  esserne  se 
non  una  continuazione  non  inter  rot  t  a  ed  una  riproduzione  Jidele  delle  loro  parti  piii  imporfanti. 

^  Apuleius,  Metam.,  ix. 
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the  insolence  of  the  soldiery,  nuist  be  as  credible  as  JuvenaFs 
repr(^s(mtation.  T\w  same  thing  has  taken  place  wherever  the  army 
has  gained  a  preponderance  in  the  State. 


VI.-  The  Fin.xnces. 

Whence  came  the  resources  to  build  th(^  monumcmts  spread 
over  the  Empiiv?  How  were  the  expenses  of  the  court  nu^t,  and 
those  of  the  administraticm  and  the  army  ?  We  know  whence  the 
cities  ol)tained  tlu^r  revenues,  and  their  usual  employment  of  the 
money  ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  give  the  total  of  the  receipts  and 
expemliture.  The  Stati^  budget  is  as  impossible  to  fix  now  as  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  We  can  simply  dechav  that  whcm  the 
treasury'  was  not  emptied  by  the  senseless  or  shanu^ful  prodigalities 
of  Nero  and  Vitrllius  it  wms  rapidly  replenisluHl,  and  (Miabled  the 
prince,  after  granting  supplies  for  ail  tire  Statc^  sen-vices,  to  satisfy 
liberally  the  necessary  (expenditure  for  the  splendour  of  the  Empire. 
We  have  already  explained  this  financial  organization;  we 
shall  need  to  return  to  it  only  at  the  period  when  the  taxes,  so 
light  a  burden  tor  three  c(mturi(^s,  will  have  become  unbearable. 
For  the  early  Empire  it  has  no  political  interest,  and  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view  a  brief  enunu'ratiou   will  suffice. 

The  services  of  religion  cost  little.  The  t(Muples  and  priests 
were  supported  by  foundati(»ns,  the  revenues  from  which  covered 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  worship—the  purchase^  of  victims  and  the 
festivals.  The  State  had  only  to  furnish  grants  in  aid  to  enable 
tlu^  sohnnn  feasts  to  be  mon^  worthily  celebrated,  espc^cially  the 
public  games,  which  in  thcur  origin  were  religious  acts,  and  we 
have  seen  how  light  these  grants  were. 

There  was  no  body  of  judges  nor  diplomatic  corps  to  pay,  and 
the  share  of  the  State  in  th(^  (^xp(mses  of  public  education— an 
essentially  municii)al  charge— was  confined  to  the  endowment  of 
some  professorial  chairs  and  the  support  of  the  libraries  of  Rome 
and  Alexandria.  Private  persons  did  the  rest.  The  State  ex- 
pended  more  for  the  aid  given  by  the  annona  and  the  congiarii  to 

»  I  say  the  treasurv,  for  the;  emperor  drew  freely  from  three  revenues  :  the  ofrarium  />u/>- 
/,V-nm,  the  <?rarmm  m/iiMr.,  an<l  the  >rw.  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  LS),  between  which  Dion  declares 
(liii.  K))  that  there  was  no  ditTerence. 
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the  people  of  the  capital,  and  for  the  charity  institution  for  the 
poor  children  of  Italy.  If  it  had  not,  as  we  have,  a  huM^e  sum  of 
interest  to  pay  on  a  national  debt,  it  was  conipened  then,  as  now 
is  the  case,  to  set  apart  for  works  of  general  utility  or  enihellish- 
ment,  especially  for  the  administration  of  the  army,  almost  all  tho 
resources  of  the  treasury. 

Every    prince  considered   it  a   point   of  honour  to  adorn   TJome 
with  sonu^   m(»nument  on   which   posterity   could  read    his   name,   to 

carry  out  useful  works  in  Italy,  to  aid  pro- 
vincial cities  ravaged  by  any  scourge,  or  to 
help  them  by  a  grant  to  the  accomplishment 
of    an   enterprise.^       Inscriptions  furnish  plcMity 


() 


es    us,    in 


f    proofs.       One     of    thc^m    even    j;iv 
reference     to     a     grant    by     Hadrian    for    the 
repairs    of    a    road,    the    cost    of    the    work    as 
Ten.pleof  Home  onaCoin    1()(),()00  sestcrccs  a  mile.''      Froiu  tiiiK^  to  time 

of  11  adrian.     (nr<«ii/e.) 

the  emperors  mmh^  donations  of  ;ni(»th(a'  soit  : 
TLidrian,  on  one  occasion,  gave  up  an  arrear  of  taxes  amounting  to 
900,000,000  of  sesterces. 

Even  if  we  knew  the  total  of  the  pay,  and  pretty  nearly  the 
numlx^r  of  soldiers,  yet  too  many  items  are  wanting  for  it  to  b(^ 
possibh^  to  say  what  was  the  whole  cost  of  the  army.  In  our 
budgets  they  reckon  about  1,000,000  of  francs  for  1,000  nun  nmiI. 
the  cohmrs;  it  is  probable  that  the  proportion  b(^twe(ai  tli(\se 
numbers  was  about  the  same  in  tlu»  Koman  Empire.^ 

The    allowances    or    indemnities    to    the    pnblir    functionaries   of 

^Friedlanderhascollected(vol.  iii.  pp.  122-127)  a  good  number  of  figures  showing  ilu' 
considerable  sacrifices  made  by  the  emperors  for  this  twofold  form  of  aid.  The  liomaii  Kepublic 
had  to  pay  for  the  transport  of  the  corn  which  it  farmed  out  to  companies  of  publicans;  under 
the  Empire,  especially  in  the  later  centuries,  it  transferred  this  duty  to  coi^iorat ions  of  carriers 
by  water,  whom  it  paid  by  a  grant  of  privileges  and  exemption  fnmi  taxes;  the  corn  from 
Egypt  and  the  Oriental  provinces  was  also  conveyed  to  Constantinople  by  po.<^se^,ores  ^^ho,  m 
their  native  provinces,  had  not  to  furnish  the  amionnria  prrpsfntio.  {Code  Theud.,  xiii  o  1*4  ) 
The  State  thus  gained  the  cost  of  transport,  and  lost  nothing  by  it  on  the  annona',  the  fe'llow- 
citizens  of  thoso  exempted  paying  for  them. 

^  Mommsen,  Inner.  Neap.,'^o.  6287. 

'  For  regular  pay  alone  we  reach  1,800,000  denaiii  n  legion.  To  this  expenditure  must  ]>e 
added  the  unknown  sum  needed  for  the  double  pay  of  a  large  number  of  soMiors ;  the  allov.- 
ances  of  the  officers,  which  rose  rapidly  (2r,,()()()  sesterces  to  a  legionarv  tribune)  :  the  donations 
to  the  veterans:  the  allowances  in  kin.l  made  by  the  .State,  and  which\vill  become  daily  more 
considerable  (see  Treb.  Pollio,  Ciandn..;  (^xpitolinus,  Gordian  ni.,2H:  u„d  Vopi.scus,  Aurrnau); 
the  repairs  of  engines,  the  body  of  workint^n,  the  medical  .service,  the  donafna,  only  one  of 


every  class  must  have  required  considerable  sums.'  What  did  the 
court  spend  ?  Less  under  good  princes,  more  under  the  bad  ones ; 
but  always  a  good  deal,  for  the  palace  supported  a  whole  body  of 
servants  and  dependents,  and  w^e  know^  that  Claudius's  pliysician 
received  500,000  sesterces  as  fees,  and  the  preceptor  of  Augustus's 
grandson,    100,000. 

The  Eomans  asserted,  as  we  do,  that  to  provide  the  expenses 
of  the  common  weal,  the  State  had  the  right  to  impose  a  tax  on 
anything  that  secured  an  advantage  or  a  pleasure,  and  still  morc^, 
that  subji'cts  owed  the  trihutum  -soli  for  the  ransom  of  the  lands 
wiiich  victory  had  delivered  up  to  their  conquerors.'-  This  was  the 
theorv  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  But  whilst  moderns  derive 
their  greater  revenue  from  the  latter,  the  llomans  demanded  it  of 
the  former.  They  levied  this  especially  from  landed  property, 
which  had  to  supply  besides  these  contributions  in  money  and 
forccnl  labour,  enormous  payments  in  kind  for  the  wants  of  tlu^ 
palace,  the  administration,  and  the  army.  Thus  were  they  led  to 
concede  to  the  possesso?'es  privileges  in  exchange  for  the  charges 
with  which  they  were  weighed  down;  so  that  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  tliis  society  became  a  new  cause  of  separation  between  th(^ 
classes  of  citizens. 

1.  T/ie  Land  Tax. — The  lands  were  divided  according  to  their 
produce  into  different  classes:  lands  of  the  first  and  second  class, 
meadows,  oak  forests,  ordinary  forests,  pasturage,  pools,  salt  works, 
(^tc.  On  tlu^  roll,  which  was  renewed  every  ten  years,  w^ere 
inscribed  the  name  of  the  domain,  the  names  of  the  canton  and 
city  where  it  was  situated,  the  number  of  acres  of  arable  liuid  ; 
the  number  of  trees,  vines,  and  olives,  which  it  contained;  the 
extent  of  meadow  and  pasture  land  ;  the  nation,  the  age,  the 
employment  of  the  slaves  behmging  to  the  property.^ 

The  land  tax  was  payable  at  three  dates,  1st  September,  the 
beginning  of  the  financial  year,  the  1st  January,  and  the  1st  May.' 

whicli,  that  of  Hadrian,  after  the  adoption  of .  Verus,  was  :iOO,0(K),0(jO  sesterces,  etc.     I  have 
already  remarked  that  the  donativum  was  a  relic  of  the  triumphal  gold. 

*  See  above,  p.  530. 
^  Dion,  lii.  28. 

^  I'lpian  ui  the  Diijest,  1.  15,  4. 

*  These  were  the  dates  on  which,  after  Augustus,  corn  was  distributed  at  Rome,  and,  after 
Oomitian,  the  soldiers  received  their  }»ay.     (Suet.,  Oct.,  40.) 
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The  corn  requirod  for  tho  civic  annona^  which  >ii[)p(»rtc(l  Homo, 
and  for  the  militnrn  annona^  supplied  to  the  army  and  State  function- 
aries, was  in  reality  only  a  part  of  the  land  tax.  It  was  the*  same 
case  also  w^ith  the  cellaria^  or  delivc^ries  of  win(^  meat,  oil,  vinegar, 
wood,  forage,  and  clothing. 

The  Romans  settled  in  the  provinces  had  t(>  pay  the  irihnhim 
mli  which  was  fixed  on  the  land,  not  on  the  person,'  but  Italy 
did  not  pay  this. 

2.  The  Capihitinn  jfW.r.  -This,  on  the  one  hand,  affected  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  hankers,  and  all  those  who,  not  being  landed 
proprietors,  possessed  capital  or  pc^-sonal  propc^rty;  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  helped  th(^se  in  presc^rviug  their  goods  or  increasing  them, 
as  the  wife,  the  child  of  full  age,  the  [xvisant  labouri^r,  the  slave. 
For  the  first  the  ca[)itation  tax  Avas  proporti(mal  to  their  property  ; 
for  the  rest,  it  was  cmly  a  ])ersonal  payment.  In  Syria,  according 
to  a  text  in  Ulpian,  girls  below  twelve  and  boys  below  fourteen, 
old  men  over  sixty-five,  wen^  exempt  from  this  tax;-  but,  if  Dion 
is  to  be  believed,^  beggars  had  to  de(lu(;t  somewhat  from  th(ur 
income  for  the  fiscus.  Doubth^ss  the  i)oint  in  (iu(\stion  regarding 
these  beggars  is  that  of  which  Lucian  speaks,  that  in  their  wallets 
were  found  gold  pieces,  mirrors,  perfumes,  and  dice.' 

3.  The  TfnotHrfh  on  Tnhrriftoirc.s  and  Lri/dcies. — This  contribu- 
tion was  for  Italy  and  the  Itomtm  citizens  the  redemption  of  tho 
land  tax  and  capitation  charge.  Moreover,  when  the  succession  of 
a  citizen  comprised  a  provincial  domain,  it  is  probable  that  his 
heirs  were  not  liable,  for  this  part  of  the  heritage,  to  the  tax  of 
the  twentieth,   since  it  had  alnnidy  paid  the  frihufum  ,soli. 

4.  The  Revenues  from  the  Ihnnnin  Lands.-  The  ancient  a/je?* 
puhlicus  had  been  gnnitly  reduced  by  sah^s  and  the  foundation  of 
cohmies ;  yet  the  domains  of  the  fiscus,  which  formed  as  it  were 
the  endowuK^nt  of  the  crown,  were  still  considerable,  and  tlu^so 
revenues   were  added   to    those    which    the  prince's   private    fortune, 

*  ....  m  vectiynlihus  ipsa  prrrsidia,  non  iwrMmnn  conreniri  (Rescript  of  Antoninus 
and  Verus  in  tho  Di(/esf,  xwix.  4,  7).  So  tho  heritor  of  property  wais  liable  for  the  frauds 
committed  by  his  predeee.ssor.  Fraudati  vectiyalis  crimen  ad  heredem  ....  trfoixuiitfifur 
[ihid.,f^). 

-  Digest,  1.  15,  .S,  proam. 
'lxvi.8. 

*  Lucian,  Piscai.,  |.'). 


increased  by  that  which  his  predecessors  had  left,  gave  to  him.^ 
Thus  Augustus  had  taken  in  Egypt,  as  his  share  of  the  conquest, 
the  royal  domain  of  the  Ptolemies.  Almost  all  the  mines,  (tuarries, 
and  salt  works,  belonged  to  the  prince,  and  his  procurators 
farmtnl  out  the  working  of  them  for  ten  per  cent,  of  the  produc(^^ 
The  treasury  found  a  resource  of  a  certain  importance  by  the  sal(» 
of  what  remained  in  th(»  warehouses  of  the  corn  paid  as  tribute, 
after  the  regular  distributions,  and  in  the  coinage  of  silver  and 
gold  which  had  become  a  useful  due.  The  emperors  had  left  it 
to  only  a  small  number  of  Greek  cities.'  In  the  legislation 
of  the  Early  Empire  there  were  never  any  exceptions  for  sacred 
things,  nor  for  the  public  domain  of  the  Roman  people  or  of 
the  cities,'  and  the  claims  of  the  trinisury  wc^-e  the  first  charge^ 
before  all  others;  but  we  have*  seen  on  several  occasions  that 
these  properties  were  not  inalienable,  as  our  [French]  royal 
domain  professed  to  be. 

5.  Indirect  Taxes.— Vlie^o  were  derived  from  the  circulation  of 
commodities  or  merchandise,  the  transfer  of  certain  propc^rties,  and 
some  acts  of  civil  law.  The  principal  were:  the  customs,  which 
were  habit  null  v  dcductc^d  at  the  State  fnmtiers  and  in  certain  groups 
of  provinces,  both  on  entrance  and  exit,  two  and  a  halt  per  cent,  ad 
valoron  on  merchandise,"  even  on  eunuchs  and  wild  beasts  intended 
for  the  combats  in  the  arena;  one  per  cent,  on  everything  sold, 
except  on  articles  for  consumption  bought  in  the  markets  of  Rome; 
two  per  cent,  on  the  price  for  slaves;  five  per  cent,  on  that  of 
freedmen ;    dues    charged    on    markets    opened   by   the    authorization 

'  Pliny  (Epist.,  x.  75)  transmits  Trajan  a  will  in  favour  of  Claudius,  and  .'^peaks  of  legacies 
made  to  this  prince  as  belonging  to  his  ninth  successor.  The  sources  whence  the  treasury 
derived  an  increase  of  revenue  were  numerous.  The  Digest  (xlix.  14,  1)  enun.erates  fourteen 
of  them,  and  does  not  include  them  all. 

'  Suet.,  Tib.,  49;   Code  Theod.,  x.  li),  10  and  11. 

'  Twenty-five  cities  are  reckoned  to  have  coined  silver  money,  only  one,  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  coining  gold  (Eckel,  D>ctr.  num.,  iii.  p.  1^7).     The  Roman  senate  had   bronze  money 

coined. 

*  Gains  in  the  Digest,  xli.  3,  0.     In  491   Anastasius  admitted,  for  all  public  or  private 

property,  a  prescription  of  forty  years. 

»  .  .  .  .  pratter  instrumcnta  itineris  omncs  quadragcsimam  publicano  deheant  (Quintilian, 
Declamatio,  ccclix.).  The  thret'  African  provinces  mu.st  have  been  subj(;cted  to  much  lower 
rates  of  customs  if  the  tariff  of  Zraia  was  that  cf  the  imperial  customs.  The  Digest  (xxxix.  4, 
16,  §  7)  gives  a  list  of  tho  products  of  the  I^ast  and  Africa  ....  pertinentes  ad  vectigal. 
All  the  indirect  taxes,  that  is,  those  levie<l  on  things,  or  attacliing  to  an  act,  were  compri.se<i  m 
the  rectif/alia.  '  (Cagnat,  des  Imj^its  indirects  chez  les  llomaut^s,  p.  vi.) 
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of  the  prince  or  senate,^  and  on  bridges  and  roads  ;"^  a  nuinbvr  of 
other  imposts  of  small  inijjortance  which  often  varied;  lastly,  pr(>- 
perty  lapsed  or  fallen  into  escheat,  testamcMitary  legacies,  the 
l>rodnce  of  penalties,  confiscations,  mines,  qnarries,  and  salt  works 
owned  by  the  State  or  individuals."^ 

G.  Coronnrtj  (jold  offered  by  the  cities  to  the  emperor  as  a  gift 
on  some  joyous  event,  or  on  the  occasion  of  a  vi(^tory,  as  under 
the  Republic  they  offered  such  to  the  proconsuls.  The  good  prin(;es 
often  refused  it;  the  bad,  on  the  contrary,  inventcnl,  liki^  Cai'a- 
calla,  triumphs  over  the  barbarians  to  demand  it  several  times.' 

7.  Ptujmcnts  in  kind  or  the  corn  for  the  annonw  and  the 
cellar ia^  which  we  have  reckoned  in  the  trihufum  soli,  the  liorses 
and  carriages  for  the  public  post,  the  entertainment  of  soldiers  and 
functionaries  travelling  at  tht*  prince's  orders,  the  maintenance  of 
highways,  the  repairs  of  aqueducts,"'  the  cleansing  of  ranals,  the 
conveyance  by  land  of  victuals  for  the  use  of  th(^  army,  etc. 

No  one  can  say  what  all   these  imposts  anmunted  to.      l)ut   it 

^  Wilmanns,  Ephem.  epigr.,  ii.  p.  271. 

".  .  .  .    Vectigal  quod  in  itinere  pro'stari  Sidet  {Digefit,-}i:\\\.\,'2\). 

"^  .  .  .  .  si  sail  Has  hahcat  pupillus  (Digcsf,  xxvi.  }).  '>).  See  in  IlirsclifcM,  Horn.  VotiniU- 
ungsgesch.y  pp.  7:^-1)1,  and  in  Fiach,  la  Table  tic  bronze  (rAlJnsfrel,  liow  wisely  the  wnikin^  of 
tlie  State  mines  was  conducted  in  t ho  Early  Empire,  The  State,  as  jtroprietor  of  mines  and 
quarries,  worked  them  directly,  as  well  as  the  (quarries  of  E^^ypt  and  the  mines  of  Carihagena, 
by  convicts  or  slaves,  who  were  guai-ded  and  kept  in  check  by  a  large  body  of  otiicers  and 
soldiers.  Or  sometimes  it  handed  over  the  working  of  them  to  grantees,  wlio  attracted  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  works,  for  the  wants  of  the  workmen,  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
every  sort.  But  these  mines  and  quarries  were  such  as  were  situated  in  desert  and  thiiilv- 
populated  places,  and  free  merchants  could  only  be  attracted  thither  by  granting  them 
important  advantages.  Thus,  as  appears  by  the  curious  inscription  of  Aljustrel,  discovered  in 
l'<7t),  in  a  mountainous  region  of  the  district  of  Beja,  in  Portugal,  shoemakers,  fullers,  barbers, 
bathers,  schoolmasters,  etc.,  admitted  within  the  confines  of  the  mine,  had  a  monopoly  of  their 
caUing,  and  were  authorized  to  exact  a  penalty  from  every  competing  stranger,  and  even  to 
seize  for  their  own  profit  their  business  implements.  This  inscription  belongs  to  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era  ;  the  organization  which  it  indicates,  more  profitable  to  the  State 
than  its  own  direct  undertaking,  must  have  existed  in  other  concessions.  Now,  the  mines 
and  quarries,  the  property  of  the  State,  existed  in  large  numbers.  Tlie  monopoly,  therefore, 
existed  early  for  a  multitude  of  businesses.  There  will  be  no  need  of  astonishment  if  we  see 
it  later  on  invading  the  whole  world  of  lalwur,  with  its  inseparable  accompaniment  of  mitmie 
regulations  which  will  produce  torpor  and  then  death  where  free  competition  would  have 
preserved  life. 

*  Dion,  Ixxvii.  0. 

'  A  senatus-consultum  of  the  year  A.l^c.  741,  quoted  by  Frontinus,  proves  that  dwellers 
near  aqueducts  were  compelled  to  furnish,  at  the  order  of  arbitrators,  all  that  was  requiicd 
for  the  repairs  of  the  aqueducts,  and  to  permit,  without  compensation,  ways  to  Im>  made  over 
their  fields  for  the  transport  of  the  materials.  The  maintenance  of  highways  was  obligatory 
on  the  dwellers  near  them  {Code  T/ieod.,  xyrH,  \,a?in.  .'ilO),  and  this  obligation  is  the  origin 
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IS  of  little  importaivce  to  know  the  exact  total  of  the  })ublic 
revenue,  because  this  total,  which  has  tmly  a  rehitive  value,  is  very 
small  among  poor  nations  and  can  be  very  high  in  a  rich  Stat(\ 
It  is  sufficient  to  affirm  that,  in  the  two  centuries  which  we  are 
considering,  we  find  no  serious  complaint  arising,'  and  this  iiR^ans 
that    the    im])osts    were    not    out    of    proportion    to    the    resources    of 


if-^9^c-:J/. 


Jfei»»-fl^^:=2?:-*^ 


•-^"S  . , 
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Insciiplii>u  cawed  on  the  Waan  of  a  Statue  erected  to  Tiberius  by  the  Augustales  of  Pozzuoli. 

the  tax-payers,  and  tiiat  public  wealth  was  developed  under  tlu^ 
numb(4-less  forms  whicli  it  can  tako  in  a  great  civilized  States 
Finally,  W(*  know  that  an  economical  prince  could  in  a  few  years 
make  ('onsiderable  savings.  At  an  interval  of  more  than  a  century 
Tihc^rius  and  Antoninus  left  in  the  treasury  nearly  the  same  sum, 
7-i.j,U00,0()0  francs.- 

of  our  forced  labour  auil  ]»aymi*nis.  Th«^  magistrates  were  armed  with  the  necessary  powers 
for  carrying  out  these  works  (  Flpian  in  t  he  Digest,  xlviii.  S,  §§  S,  17  and  2')).  The  powers  of  our 
town  njagistrates  in  the  matter  of  public  roa<ls, etc., seem  based  on  those  of  the  lloman  magistrate. 

'  Men  have  cited,  as  proof  of  the  contrary,  the  petition  of  tlu;  fishermen  of  (Jyaros  begging 
of  Octavius  a  reduction  of  a  thinl  on  their  U-il>ute  of  150  drachmas.  (Stral>o,  x.  v.  8.)  l>ui 
.Vnlonv  had  just  ruin«;d  Asia  and  Ureece  with  imposts;  then'f«»rt!  it  is  not  astonishing  tiiat 
(ivaros  should  feel  itself  overburdened.  The  peoph-s  paid  less  than  under  their  national  kings; 
thus  the  tribute  of  Cappadocia  was  reducftl  by  oiu'-half  at  the  death  of  its  last  king  (Tac, 
Ann.,  ii.  4l'  and  '>(}),  and  the  same  in  Macedonia.  iJesides,  the  Uomans  having  for  a  long  time 
kept  to  the  terms  of  the  ancient  treaties,  the  depreciation  of  gold  had  of  itself  brought  about  a 
diinimition  of  the  triliute. 

^Suet.,  CaL,ii7. 
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The  financial  system  which  has  just  been  explained  diffiTs 
greatly  from  our  own,  although  it  has  left  us  many  usages.  The 
taxes  continued  und(T  the  Early  Empire  what  they  had  Ix^ni 
under  the  Republic — a  consequence^  of  victory,  a  right  of  conquc^st. 
Thus  the  senate,  then  the  (^mperor,  had  the  free  and  absolute  dis- 
position of  them  in  the  interest  of  the  conquering  people,  who 
for  a  long  time  constituted  a  [)rivileged  nation  in  the  midst  of 
the  conquered.  This  explains  how  the  Republic  transferred  to 
the  Empire  its  double  system  of  imposts  in  money  and  kiivd,  estab- 
lished over  the  landed  property  of  th(^  provincials,  whom  it  will 
in  the  end  destroy. 

Another  difference :  the  modern  State  demands  onl}  money 
payments  of  its  subjc^cts,  and  with  this  revenue  it  jx^rforms  all  the 
public  services,  leaving  but  two  of  a  personal  kind  :  serving  on 
juries  and  in  the  army.  The  Roman  State  took  a  good  deal  of 
money  from  its  subjects,  but  it  was  part  of  the  municipal  usages 
of  old  Italy  and  of  anticpiity  generally  to  have  as  a  personal 
charge  on  the  citizens  a  number  of  obligations  belonging  to  the 
common  weal,  from  certain  i)ublic  ofhees,  from  which  soon  there 
will  no  longer  be  liberty  of  exemption,  to  the  payments  and  con- 
tributions of  labour,  which  will  become  so  multiplied  as  to  change 
the  Empire  into  an  immense  workshop  of  indolent  hereditary  work- 
men. This  system  will  seem  to  simplify  every  tiling,  while  obliging 
every  one  to  do  the  work  and  to  furnish  the  supplies  needlul  lor 
tlie  public  wants  and  it  will  be  thought  very  economical.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  cause  extreme  confusion,  a  frightful  waste  of 
strength  and  materials,  a  very  unecpial  division  of  othces,  and  m 
a  great  degree  the  forfeiture  of  individual  liberty. 

At  the  period  tu  which  we  are  contining  ourselves  the  financial 
system  of  the  Empire  liad  not  yet  had  any  evil  results.  Means 
were  found  of  satisfying  every  want  by  taxes  which  did  not  ruin 
the  taxable  material  by  the  extent  of  the  Inirdtn.  and  the  demands 
were  not  oppressive.  In  the  provinces  were  prosperous  cities ;  on 
the  frontiers,  a  formidable  army ;  the  people  willingl)  rendered 
obedience,  and  their  veneration  for  Rome  and  tlic  emperors  was 
more  sincere  than  was,  in  our  ancient  monarchy,  the  sacredness  of 
royalty.  Eormed  in  the  same  manner  by  the  substitution  nf  the 
power  of   one  for   that  of  many,   the  two  governnuMits  were  tenihle 
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to  the  great,  mild  to  the  Innnble,  with  the  alternations,  in  the 
case  of  both,  of  good  and  bad  princes.  As  regards  the  Empire, 
the  good  ones  ruled  for  nearly  a  (jentury ;  but  madmen  and 
weaklings  will  soon  reappear  and  resume  that  absolute  power  which 
is  so  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  violent.  In  a  few  generations 
the  free  institutions  of  the  cities  will  have  been  destroyed;  the 
admirable  war  machine  of  the  Antonines  will  be  so  deteriorated 
us  to  become  powerless;  the  treasury  will  dry  up  the  sources  of 
public  wealth;  and  when  days  of  misfortune  arise  there  will  not 
be  found  in  this  wretched  crowd  either  a  soldier  or  a  man.  Hieii 
when  contenqdating  this  shattc^red  colossus  covering  the  world  with 
its  ruins,  we  shall  recognize  the  fact  that  peoples,  like  individuals, 
are  the  architects  of  their  own  destinies,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
both  good  fortune  is  the  product  of  wisdom  and  misfortune  of 
improvidence. 
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T. — TiiK  Economical  Devolution  produced  by  the  Conihest  of  the 
WoKLD ;  Teriod  of  the  Greatest  Eoman  Luxury. 

WE  liiivc  just  secD  tliat  this  immense  Koman  Empire,  eoii- 
sidercd  as  a  whoU^,  liad  many  causes  of  prospi^rity :  respect 
ill  the  family,  disciplim'  in  the  city,  industry  and  a  relative  wealth 
in  the  provinces  ;  moreover,  in  the  second  century,  prudent  j)rinces 
and  a  skilful  administration  in  the  governmc^nt,  which  for  the  time 
neutralized  the  disastrous  effects  of  absolute   power. 

But  did  not  these  fair  appearances  conceal  a  fatal  or  hideous 
eviiy  Was  not  this  grandeur  undermined  by  an  insane  luxury 
wliicli  destroyed  private  fortunes,  and  by  a  de})ravity  of  morals 
which  destroyed  the  human  soul  ? 

Eome  exercises  over  the  human  mind  a  sort  of  fasciuation 
which  alters  the  proportions  of  men  and  things.  Livy  and  Corneillo 
have  made  the  heroes  of  ancient  days  a[)i)ear  too  great ;  we  do  as 
they  did,  but  inversely  by  placing  too  low  the  Romans  of  the 
Empire.  The  fault  arises  from  that  schohistic  rhetoric  which  took 
for  the  usual  text  of  its  declamations  the  merits  of  poverty*  and 
the  dancrers  of  riches,  the  virtues  assured  bv  the  f(n-mer  and  thr 
vices  given  by  the  latter :  common-plac(^  observations  which  for  our 
misf<)rtun(>  Tlousseau  took  up  again  and  which  the  multitude  repeat. 

First  of  all,  neither  vice  nor  virtue  is  of  necessity  attached  to 
poverty  or  riches,  for  if  misery  and  good-fortune  are  sometimes 
bad  advisers,  there  are  men  who  possess  wealth  without  being  at 
all  held  captive  by  it,  as  there  are  others  whose  poor  abode  has 
never    sheltered    an    evil    thought.       Then,    the    manners    of    ancient 
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This  is  the  note  which  dominates  in  the  whole  of  Latin  literature,  from  Lucretius  to 
Apuleius  in  his  Apolofpj.     See  the  ah.suixi  lelter  of  Seneca  (No.  iX))  against  the  mechanical  arts. 
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■Rome    were    necessarily     those    of    poverty,    and    by     an    inevitable 
chan<»i'   the  new  maimers   of   the   Empire   were  those   of  wealth  or  at 
least    of    competence.        Lastly,     if     one     puts     aside     some     noisy 
exceptions,   such  as  are  always  produced,   this   luxury    was   not   more 
extravagant   than  ours,   nor  the  fortunes  of  these  days  greater  than 
those    which   among    (mrselves   are    worth   titles   and   orders    to  their 
fortunate   owners.      In   the   present   review   we   are   not   discussing   a 
thesis   of  philosophy,   but   a   (pu^stion  of    social    economy.     We    seek 
the    truth    and    the    political    (jonsequences    of    facts    reduced    from 
their  legendary    proportions  to  their  real  im- 
p(»rtance.       When   we   have    shown    that    this 
luxury   among    the    Komans   was   confined   to 
some  citic^s,  and  this  wealth  to  some  families, 
even  to  a  certain  period,  we   shall  be  led   to 
think    that    follies    to    wdiich    100,U()(),U00  of 
men     remained     strangers    were     not     those 
which  brought  ruin  upon  the  Empire. 

The  censors  believed  ancient  and  rud(^ 
manners  to  be  necessary  to  the  liepublic, 
:iii(1  thev  would  have  been  so  if  Rome  had 
continued  a  city  of  labourers  inst(vad  of 
Ix^coming  the  capital  of  the  world.  They 
proscribed  the  growing  luxury  in  dress  and 
the  table,  th(^  ladies'  ornaments,  the  articles 
of  gold,  certain  dishes,  nay,  the  fattening 
of  poultry,  which  seeiiKHl  to  them  a  public 
danger.^  Even  under  Tibcnius  the  fcdiles  wished  to  revive  the 
edi(;ts  fixing  the  price  allowed  to  be  spent  on  every  dish  and  the 
number  of  dishes  for  each  repast.  At  this  news  there  was  a  great 
HuttcT  in  the  city:  "It  was  feared,"  says  Tacitus,  "that  the 
piinee,  a  man  of  antiiim^  frugality,  might  visit  transgressions  too 
severely."-  With  his  usual  wisdom  Tiberius  smiled  gravely  at  the 
Spartan  zeal  of  the  lediles ;  lie  pointed  out  to  them  that  Home 
required  the  provinces  in  order,  t)  live;  that  to  destroy  the  estab- 
lished relations  w^ould  be  to  upset  the  State  ;  that,  in  short,  it  was  dan- 
<-erous  to  make  laws  which  would  so  quickly  be  forgotten  or  despised. 


V^ase  in  the  sluipe  of  u  Head 

formino-  part  of  a  llomau 

Lady's  Set  of  .Jewels. 


'  riiny,  //iaY.  nnt.,  x.  71. 

■-'  Ann  .  iii.  r>l-.')4  :  .  .  .  .  ne  prvicr^i'^  anliqufr  pnrrimonuP  fhinm  advpi'teret. 
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In  I'uct  the  commerce  of  the  Romans  had  been  extended  with 
their  couquests.  They  had  soon  learnt  where  the  most  precious 
marbles,    the    finest    w^oods,    the    most    sujjple    textures,    the    most 


Jewel  Case  of  a  Roman  Lady.     (Silver  IJox  found  at  Koine  in  1703).' 

delicate    viands   Avere  found;    and    victory  having  given   tluMu   trea- 
sures  accumulated   for  centuries   by   kings  and  peoples,   they  found 
themselves   all    at   once   rich,    as  were    the   Spaniards   after   the    con- 
quest of  Peru.     Then  took  place 
what  has  been  seen  under  similar 
circumstances,    viz.,    a    desire    to 
be    better   lodged,   better  clothed, 
and  better  fed.     In  the  place  of 
tlie  stout  tunic  of  coarse  wool  the 
descendant    of    Ciucinnatus    wore 
a    fine     Milesian    stuff    dyed    in 
Tyrian  j)urple,  and   the   daughter 
of  the  strapping  housewife,   who 
pounded    the    corn    and    kneaded 
the  bread  for  the  family,  covered 
her    head,    neck,    and    ariii.s    with 
precious      pearls.^        The      small 
houses  built  of  travertine  were   changed   for   monuments    of    marble 
in   which  glittered  all  the  luxury   of   Ephesus  and  Antioch.     There 
were    served    up,     on    tables    of    Maurctanian    cedar,     turbot    from 
Ravenna,    oysters    from    Tarentum,    the    edible    snails    of    lllyria    or 
Africa,   and    the    sea   eel    of   Sicily,   the  wine  of  the   Cyclades,   and 

'  Hlacjis    rolh'Ction.      Lettera    di     Vifconti   intomo  ad  una  nntica    mpelletile    (Vargeiito 
scoperfa  in  Roma  neWavno  170.3.     Roma,  1Sl>2,  in  4t(). 

-  See  the  toilette  of  LoUia  Paulina  in  Pli;iy,  Hi-^t.  nat.,  ix.  T)©. 
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the  roe-deer  of  Ambracia,  the  pheasants  of  Colchis,  and  the  pea- 
cock of  Persia,  the  Egyptian  flamingo,  and  the  guinea-fowl  of 
Xumidia,  in  fine,  a  thousand  things  paid  for  dearly  and  brought 
from  afar,  yet  not  so  far  as  we  go  to  procure  the  tea  of  China 
and  the  coffee  of  Arabia,  the  sugar  of  America  and  the  ivory  of 
Central  Africa,  the  silk  of  Japan  and  the  diamonds  of  Brazil. 
Pliny  feels  annoyed  at  the  preparing  of  cold  drinks  by  buying 
from  the  peasants  of  Abruzzi  their  mountain  snow  to  mix  w^ith  tlu^ 
wine.*  We  have  no  right  to  share  in  this  virtuous  indignation, 
who,  without  believing  ourselves  blameworthy,  obtain  our  ice  from 
Norway  and  Canada  and  send  it  as  far  as  India. 

Let    us   allow,    without    attaching   blame    to    them    for    it,    the 
Epicurean  Sallust,  and  Varro,  and   Seneca,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  to 
feel   scandalized   because   land  and  sea  were   scoured  to  give   some 
momentary    pleasures    to   a   few   voluptuaries.'^      With   the    security 
which    prevailed    everywhen^,     industry    and    commerce    necessarily 
promoted   the   distribution   of  a  number  of  productions  which  might 
be   enjoyed    without    disgrace.      Many    used    them    properly ;    some 
with  excess,   and    therefore    badly,    and   wasted  gold   in   vain    show, 
like  that  fool   who,   under  Nero,   spent,  it  is  said,   upon  roses  at  a 
festival    4,000,000   sesterces,   which  naturally  went    to    the   peasants 
of  Campania  who  had  learnt   the  art  of   groAving  these  roses.^     Has 
England    ceased    to   be    England    because    the    descendant    of    those 
whose  life  was  so  needy  and  hard  in  the   time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
crosses   the   sea   in   a   pleasure   yacht    much    more   comfortable   and 
finer  than  ever   (leopatra  possessed,  buys   our   statues  and  pictures 
at  a  very  high  price,  and  without  being  excited  loses  at  the  Derby 
£'20,000  in  a  bet   for   or  against  a  horse?'     This  bet  is  a  bad  use 
of  a  fortune  which  passes  from  one  hand  to  another  without  doing 


•  The  ancienU  d«)  not  setJiii  to  have  known  our  ices.  (Daremberg,  Oribaze,  i.  025.)  [But 
pn»bahly  tho  Italian  ^mwiVff,  made  with  snow  and  flavoure<i  with  fruit.— ^.] 

^  Vencendi  cama  (Sallust,  Cat.,  VS) ;  t^pulfu  gua^i  toto  orbe  requv-unt  (Seneca,  ad.  Uelv.  10) ; 
inmtiabilif  gula  (id.,  Epvtt.,  SD),  etc. 

^  Suet.,  Nero,  '27.  VVc  already  knew  of  the  twice  blooming  roses  ....  bi/erit/ue  romria 
Po'sti  (Virgil,  Geort/.,  iv.  1  lU,  and  Martial,  Epiff.,  .\ii.  31).  They  wore  imported  fnmi  Eprypt ; 
hut  this  trade  declined  when  roses  in  jirtjenhouses  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Italy.  Martial 
(lA.,  vi.  80,  and  xiii.  127)  :  "  The  rose  was  formerly  a  spring  flower,  now  a  winter  one." 

*  The  Romans  were  also  addicted  to  betting:  Quujn  jfponsio  .  .  .  .  de  Scorpo  fuerit  et 
Iticitato  (Martial,  Ejngr.,  xi.  1).  Sa)rpu8  was  a  groom  of  the  circus,  and  Incitatus,  the  name 
of  Caligula's  horse,  refers  probably  to  the  race  horses  on  which  there  was  betting. 
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uny  good  to  the  conuiiuuity  iii  its  passag«' ;  but  tliis  man,  who 
has  prohably  as  imiiiy  vices  and  virtues  as  his  grandfather,  has  not 
the  same  manners  because  liis  surroundings  are  different.  Weahli 
taking  in  his  case  the  place  of  jjoverty,  has  eliaiiged  the  conditions 
of  his  existence;  it  has  not  m^cessarily  degraded  his  nature,  and 
as  his  country  has  gamed  in  political  libeity  wliat  it  has  lost  in 
rudeness  of  manners,  Enghind  has  grown  instead  of  becoming  h'ss. 
The  IJoman  Empire  would  Iiave  had  the  same  fortune  if  it  liad 
possessed  similar  compensations. 

Antiquity  twice  witnessed  the  economical  phenoinenon  whi(!h 
has  occurred  twice  also  in  Eur(»p(\  in  the  sixteenth  and  iiineteentli 
centuries,  when  enormous  quantities  of  the  precious  nu'tals  w(»ro 
suddenly  put  into  circulation.  Alexainh^-  set  free  th(^  treasure 
accumulated  in  bullion  by  the  monarchs  of  ChakUea,  Assyria,  and 
Persia— more  than  £20,000,000  in  h;ird  cash.  Western  Asia  was 
inundated  with  it,  and  its  commerce  and  manufactures  received  a 
powerful  iuq)etus  from  this.  A  good  part  of  this  wealtli  came 
to  th(^  llomans  by  thi^  conquest  of  :^[acedonia,  Pcrgamus,  Syria, 
and  lyuypt.  Add  to  this  idl  that  the  proconsuls  found  to  sei/e  in 
Sicily,  (\irthage,  Spain,  Gaul,'  and  what  Cicsar  distributed  among 
his  legionari(>s  when  he  had  forced  tlu^  doors  of  the  sfuirlins  wrariuni. 
It  was  the  product  of  the  labour  of  ten  centuries  which  the  pillage 
of  the  civilized  and  barbarian  world  had  heaped  uj)  in  the  capital 
of  the  world,  in  the  hands  of  the  families  whic^h  shared  the 
commands. 

The  period  of  the  greatest  luxury  at  Pome  reaches  from 
PucuUus  to  Xero,  or  from  the  conquest  of  Wc^stern  Asia  to  the 
('ivil  War  w^hich  followed  the  (extinction  of  the  house;  of  the 
Cicsars.  Then  were  exhibited  all  the  extravagances  of  a  nobilit\- 
who  ill  the  intoxication  arising  from  their  good  fortune  neitlier 
knew  how  to  govern  the  provinces,  their  wealtli,  nor  themselves. 
Lucullus  and  Ca}sar  under  tlu^  l^>public,  Caligula  and  Nero  under 
the  Empire,  represent  this  new  position  of  the  patriciate,  the 
former,    with    the    elevated    tastes    of    great    lords  fond   of    arts   and 


'  The  pilhicre  of  Curthaffo  hroughi  into  tlif  Koinan  treasurv  72(5,000  pounds  of  ^<M  and 
^=<5.,0()0  pounds  of  silver  (Plinv,  Hist,  uaf.,  xxxii.  17),  or  7r,(),()CK),(M)()  franc.  Marius 
brought  from  Numidia  nearly  .'34,000,000  francs;  Cfcsar,  from  Gaul,  more  than  ten  times  as 
much,  t'tc. 
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letters,    the    two    latter,    with   the    insensate    i)assion   of   tyrants    who 
d(\"^ired  that  nothing  should  appear  beyond  their  caprices.^ 

The  greatest  fortunes  with  which  we  an^  ac([uainted  for  thesi* 
days  and  the  wdiole  Poman  c^poch  belonged  to  the  augur  L(^iitulus, 
nndiir  Tiberius,  and  the  freiMlman  Pallas,  under  Claudius,  vi/., 
:U)0,000,000  sesterces;  that  of  Narcissus,  in  Nero's  nMgn,  reached 
100,000,000.  This  makes  for  the  two  former  about  :J, 000,000 
sterling,  and  for  the  third  over  4,000,000.  The  proi)erty  of  the 
famous  Apicius  was  only  a  quarter  of  what  Narcissus  possi\ssed, 
that  of  (Vassus  only  the  half.-  How  many  private  individuals  aiv 
there  far  richer  than  these  in  England,  the  United  States,  and  evcui 
PussiaV  One  of  our  bankers  was  ten  times  richer.'  Hut  as  the 
value  of  monev  was  then  much  greater  than  now,  whilst  th(»  mass 
of    the    population    was    much    poorer,    the    distance     between    the 


'  We  have  seen  (vol.  iv.  p.  (51),  Nero's  Tfolden  IIoum'  Vit.llins  f.nnd  it  to  I..'  miwoithy 
(.f  him  (Dion,  Ixv.  4).  P(.mpeiu.s  Paulinas,  wlio  had  the  co:nni:in(i  0:1  the  hanks  of  the  IMiiiu' 
in  oS,  had  tratisferred  thither  a  service  of  plate  w.'i^^hin^  Il',(KX>  poutids  (Pliny,  ll^xt.udf., 
xxxiii.  r>0).  In  1S6S  there  was  found  at  IliMesln'im,  in  Hanover,  a  tn-asun-  composed  of 
sixty  pieces  of  silver  plate,  some  of  wliich  are  very  fine. 

'' Althoujrh  a  senatus-consultum  liad  re-enacted  the  penalties  of  the  lev  Cincia  a^aiinst 
advocates  who  received  money  from  their  clietits  (Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  42),  l<:prius  and  Crispus 
had,  from  the  time  of  Calitrula  to  Vespasian,  gained  by  tlifir  eloquence  :i(X),(KH),(Kl0  sesterces 
{id.,  Oiaf.,  8)  ;  but  there  was  included  hi  their  fortunes  nmcii  gold  from  proscribed  persons. 

^  We  have  seen  (p.  475,  n.  2)  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  denarius  and  sestertius  has 
varied  considerably  under  the  Empire,  »)ut  that  their  nominal  valms  instead  of  being  represented 
bv  the  quantity  of  silver  which  these  pieces  contained,  was  represented  by  the  quantity  of  g(dd 
corresponding:'  1  denarius  and  1  sestertius  meant  less  than  J,  and  j^,  of  the  aureus.  Now, 
the  metallic  value  of  the  aureus  varied  but  littl.'  in  the  two  first  centuries.  Ry  taking  an 
average  frcmi  Augustus,  20  fr.  S7  c,  to  Marcus  Aurdius.  25  fr.  08  c,  we  obtain  25  fr.  i)7  c. ; 
and  this  makes  the  ;5(K),()00,000  sesterces,  consi<lering  solely  the  metal  employed,  exceed 
£*;i,000,000.  The  fortune  of  the  Rothschild  family  certainly  exceinls  a  milliard,  and  it  is  asserted 
tliat  the  Duke  of  Westminster  has  two  or  three  times  as  much.  It  is  certain  that  the  Duke 
of  Huccleuch  derives  from  his  lands  alone  in  Scotland  an  aimual  reveime  of  4.(50 ], 550  francs 
(,fl(K),(K)l))  ( /':conomisfe  frar^'.  of  2;5rd  May,  1874).  As  regards  the  exchangeable  value,  that  is 
to  say,  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  this  is  dilllcuit  to  fix.  Luxuries  were  very  dear,  and 
things  necessary  to  support  life  were  low  in  price;  and  this  means  tlnit  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  was  weak  in  respect  of  the  former,  which  w«?re  rare,  and  great  as  regards  the  latter, 
which  a))ounded.  In  France  one  can  board,  dress,  and,  away  from  great  cities,  be  lodge^d  at  a 
cheap  rate,  while  to  live  in  luxury  is  very  expensive;  it  must  have  been  the  same  in  the 
Empire.  According  to  Martial  (xii.  7i))  the  amphora  of  wine  cost  20  ases,  and  the  modius  of 
corn  4;  but  these  prices  are  absurd,  whidi  the  poet  employs  to  sharpen  the  epigram  against  the 
drunken  labourer  and  the  gourmand  who  eats  and  drinks  his  harvest  instead  of  selling  it.  Yet 
we  are  authorized  in  concluding  from  a  mnnber  of  known  facts  that  bread  and  wine  were 
cheap.  See  Jli^t.  of  Rome,  vol.  iv.  p.  7t>0,  n.  4.  Varro  says  i,<le  R.  R.,  iii.  2)  that  the 
best  meadows  paid  a  rent  in  Cajsar's  time  of  .'iOO  sesterces  an  acre,  or  about  75  francs  :  this  is 
still  tiie  price  at  which  an  acre  of  meadow  land  is  let  in  France.  Papinianus  fixes  the  legal 
price  of  a  slave  at  20  aurei  {JJir/esf,  iv.  31,  and  xl.  4,47)  ;  it  is  now   750  francs  in  the  bazaars 
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condition  <.t  th(«  liiltor  unci  tlmt  of  u  fow  teeuwd  muiili  mure  cx»fl. 
Kidorublo.  iitiK.o  the  woiukT  and  tlic  mindal.  Yt-t  the-  distance 
mpidly  clinmn.slM.l.  JJ<,rn  of  pillage,  this  fortune  ditrivcd  from 
clumce  could  not  bu  ruiiuwud  at  Uic  oxpeniio  of  subjects,  uwlor  a 
govoniiiK.iit  wliich  ctttiHcd  their  pn.peity  to  he  Tv^^HUHJi,  nor  at  tlut 
cx|)oii«(»  of  stmii-4.rs,  liocaiise  Rome  having,  dmiiig  the  time  of  ihc 
Kopublic,  subjtMiiiMl  all  thcj  rich  nations,  luid  nnd.r  the  Kinpin.^  to 
fiK^it  only  with  jMx.r  luition^f.  lii.Ht4«ad  of  taking  from  th^tjc  latter 
llnii  gold,  it  was  iUiinc  who  gave  them  its  own  hy  eoinmww' 
and  the  p(»nj«ions  paid  to  their  ihiefs. 

The.  siource.-.  whrnee   the  gold  vra^  obtained   h.-ing  closed,  and 
tho^*  by  which  it  Howed  out  beting  widely  opoiie<l,  riches  hy  dognx^^; 
«»|Kxl   from   the  luind*  in  uhieh  vietory  Iiad  pbccnl  them.     Some 
were  ruined  by  luxury  and  delwuchery,  othere  by  eonfi.<«ition^     A 
part  of  the  senate  had  already  been  |k  nsioned   by   Augustus,  ami 
Tihtriu^,  lis  viv  have  ^H>n,  wm  obligi^d,  in  «pilc  of  his  pawimony, 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  «i.veral  noble  inrsonagw.     The  j>r.ui.lson  of 
ir<.rten8iu8.    who   liad   cd^tainod    1,000,0110  scaterccs   from    the   tim 
t^in|Ktror,  wa*  still  a   Utggur  under  the  seoond,  who  pivc  200,000 
seaterocs  to  each  of  his  four  children.     'Hie  hand   wut^  out^trutrhod 
without   shame.      Vomioo^us    beg«    tlic    princu   to  p«y   his   debts; 
othew  ham]  in  to  the  mmte  the  li$1  of  their  creditor^  to  gain  the 
sympathy  of  the  a&ieinbly  for   thiir   miser)'.      Some   rc!fu*(t   magis- 
traciesf  because  they  cannot  meet  the  expen-v>  which  th-.M-  d.Tiiuijil; 
Otben  Hn  gbd  that  Chiudiusk  turns  thtin  out  of  the  senate  bicausi* 
of  UK'ir  poverty.      August  lu*  and  TiUfrius   had   prt^viou^ly   carriinl 
out  a  similar  measure.     Thtiv  is  scaredy  4Ui  emp<!ixir  who  ha^i  not 
h:id  to  endow  many  geiuitonj  with  the  1,200,000  *e?jleroe8  required 
for    sitting    in   the  .somite.      When   Vcspnsjan   came  to   power  the 
two  fir^t  orcler»  weix?  all  but  destroyed;    In-  was  obliged   to   form 
a  uew  nobility   out  of  proviuciid   imniVn^,      Yet  m^t  all   families 

c^  CDiwi«,i»npU  Olid  Cuim.  TW  |«ioe  of  «<SdlH.ha7»c»  in  NiituHlm  wa»  m  il,r  fourO.  c^ury 
WU  Ut««ru.  For  iIk  ^o.  <4  kouM<  in  tV»  citiM.  tuax  in  ihf.  nc^f  litMurliDod  «#  Itocoe,  .nd 
fM|Meiby  uiat  M  ur»&.n««>d  m  a  mntM  enrnp^unty.  nv  b,4>«r,  t«,  :a^  et  •«..  the  mrwrnA 
TvU!it..lotlio«MlktriiKia^nc^  c  l-f^ffw-l- 

Urn  «l»y,  My«  IMiny,  Xerc  ^nt  •  lfiocn»n  knigtir  mm\x  n  U»vr  «i»  of  iD>«.y  t.>  l.g>-  u»  dl  ih« 
uiuUr  ih«(  kc  eo4M  li.K!  on  the  couu  ci  the  N<«tl,  S«.  ^d  tlic  IWiir.  Tl.r  i\^mmim  «!»  did 
•  brguiiwde  wall  lC«n..  in  Uxttt  luir.  Komd  «.iu.  rimitnt<4  ft»>nr  ihr  OoraMDi.  «nd  «v«n 
tebttodinavM.  nnin.  hnvr  Umu  di^%^md  id  ScMJiia  Tiio  td^xr  .tuMhi,  tW  Mrk*  of  wWh 
t^ipw  a»  New  and  eod»  •!  SrHimiu^  8et*nu.^  (/f.^  numi^m.  A.^.  «rie«  t.  tol.  iiiu  p.  8Mc) 


oould  tind  the  nieaus  for  cutting  :•  tine  figurr  at  liome.  if  we  c-an 
believe  Juvenal  when  showing?  us  praetors,  tribuni^  deBcendantH  of 
illustrious  houfWB,  begging  for  thi-  siwrtub  at  the  gale  of  some 
rich  fiWHlnmii,  tiiKl  who  ailculate  at  the  end  ol  the  year  how  much 
their  scanty  income  has  been  augfiient<Mi  by  this  daily  allowaueeJ 

The  emperor*  themselves,  and  I  nfer  tu  the  best,  w<?n»  not 
always  free  fixun  embarrassment.  They  wnv  rich  when  tho 
trensury  was  administeriMl  \vilh  the  strielei*t  i'<M»n<»niy  or  when  con* 


^.  u.  4. 

Arocltv  U  a  \V<«i«n«  TctlMt^.' 
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lisctttious  tUled  it.  Hut  thtxw  who  eonfisrat*^!  wane  tho«;e  also  who 
gquandcitd.  We  have  seen  that  Caligula  and  Nero  werr  luinl  up, 
and  they  desi«nc'<l  to  U*  so.  But  (e.dlM  was  economi.-al  fixim 
ncoeteity  as  much  ils  by  nature;  on  the  accession  of  Vct^iKUsian 
the  government  wius  <iuite  at  a  stiimlstill.  Ner^'a  passcMl  through 
a  like  crbi^s  und  Marcus  Aurelius  was  obliged  to  sell  the  jewels, 
the  furniture  of  the  pjdiu?e,  and  oven  the  wanlr^ibes  of  the 
emprcssi'S. 

•  I.  V^tt  tiKl  p»W  hrantH  <Lnlf^»?>,  f.»«i»i  at  tMniK«f««.  (««.  IVicnAiin;  MiiiiMinL) 
•i.  «iild  fkm  •wwr.ofilMl  by  ft  C*!*.!  |di.>«<r  »  Hill".  (Utivw  Mu»*uiii.)  S.  ilold-L.-adwl 
l«n,  foufid  •!  I^Mnpeii.     <N«f»«  Mu>nim.)     «.  I%"ry  f^  in  lU  Xft|d.>  M  '    "^ 

b(M  fr««l  nt  INimfvii.     (Nnplr«  Muwuiii.) 
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A  phonomonon  tlieu  took  place  which  has  not  been  sutHciontly 
noticed.  From  LucuUus's  time  to  iW-ro  tlie  gohl  ^^)t  from  conquest 
remains  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  whicli  allows  therefon^  all  sorts  of 
follies;  then  it  becomes  divided  and  scattered,  and  by  a  natunil 
bias  goes,  according  to  the  needs  of  luxury,  to  those  who  produce^ 
or  import  what  luxury  requires. 

''When  the  kitchen  is  fat,"  says  Franklin,  ''the  testament  is 
lean."  Where  did  the  millions  of  Apicius  and  the  consular  for- 
tunes of  th(^  tirst  period  go  to  ?  To  those  who  had  lieli)ed  to 
devour  th(Mii  by  furnishing  the  expensive  objects.  Octavius  buys  a 
grey  mullet  for  5,000  sesterces:  he  does  a  piece  of  folly  at  which 
4^iberius  mocks;  but  the  fisherman  makes  a  good  thing  of  it,  which 
f(»r  a  whole  ycnir  gives  comfort  to  his  cabin.  Let  the  poor  devil 
get  th(^  benetit  of  a  number  of  like  fulli(vs,  and  he  will  at  last  iiiid 
a  fortune  in  his  nets— one  at  least  which  formed  then,  as  at 
pres(^nt,  the  comp(4(Micy  of  the  small  tradesman,  20,000  sesterces 
of  capital,  or   £200  of  income.^ 

IS'ot  only  is  wealth  displaced  by  being  divided  amongst  the 
mass  of  the  population  in  proportion  to  the  labour  or  skill  of 
each,  but  it  diminishes  in  (piaiitity.  The  conversion  of  much  gold 
and  silver  into  objects  of  art,  jewellery,  and  ornaments,  keeps  down 
to  that  extent  the  total  of  the  quantity  m  circulation.  Simply  for 
the  gilding  of  the  Capitol,  Domitian  used  12,000  talents.  Vom- 
merce  with  tlu^  East  caused  the  disappearance  of  another-  j)ai't ; 
50,000,000  sesterces  went  yearly  to  India,  and  probably  as  much 
to  Arabia,  wlience  they  nc^ver  came  back;-  and  lastlv,  the  ocean 
kept  what  shipwrecks  had  given  it,  and  the  barbarians  restored  no 
part  of  th(^  pensions  or  presents  made  to  their  chiefs.' 

'  One  of  Juvenal's  characters  (ix.  l-'U))  desired  so  much  only,  with  a  few  Muali  siher  vases 
and  two  strong  slaves  to  shelter  his  eld  age  from  want  and  care,  rjuo  sit  viihi  tuta  sniectn.'<. 

^  Pliny  (///.sV.  ,iaf.,  vi.  !>♦)  and  :ii>)  says  .,f  the  Arahs  :  -  Th.'y  are  the  richrst  pi'Mph^  in  the 
world,  for  the  treasures  of  the  Romans  and  Parthiuns  flow  to  them.  They  s.dl  tlw  pro-lucts  of 
their  seas  (p-arls  from  the  Peisian  (iulf ),  and  of  tlieir  forests  (scented  woods,  inc.nsc),  and  hny 
nothing."  lie  also  speaks  of  their  gold  mines,  doubtless  the  gold  whicii  tliey  drew  from 
Africa. 

Mt  would  be  necessary  also  to  take  account  of  the  wearing  out  of  coin,  which  obligt-d 
Trajan  to  make  a  fresh  coinage  of  all  the  consular  coins.  (8ee  vol.  iv.  p.  750,  n.  4.)  M.^'dt* 
Laveleye  estimates  the  lo.^s  by  the  uttering  at  a  quarter  or  a  half  per  cent,  per'annum,  an.l  at 
fll,-i0O,000  yearly  the  maimfacture  of  gold  and  silver  bars  into  objects  of  luxury,  ihese 
totals  ar»'  Hxaggerate.i  ;  we  believe  they  might  be  reduced  by  ihree-fiuart-rs  fJr  anciei.L 
times. 


Objects  of  Luxury  taken  from  the  .Jewel  Case  of  a  Homan  Lady,  foun«l  in   17J»a. 

(Cf.  p.  r,(;s,  n.  1.) 
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Could  the  luinos  repair  all  these  losses?     Those  of  Spain,  which 
were  the  richest,^   yielded  annually  20,000  lb.  ^yeight  of  gold,  say 
£000,000.     The  silver  mines,  greater  in  number,  but  in  other  ways 
difficult  to  work,  could  not  yield  much  more,  since  all  the  silver  ore 
actually   produced  by  the  whole  of  Europe,  aided  by  the  most  per- 
fected processes,   does  not  reach  £500,000.     The  mines  of  Laurium 
were  just   tlien   abandoned,   and    they    were  only  just  beginning   to 
obtain  some  from  those  of  Transylvania.     Therefore  Spain  continued 
to    b(^    the    great    workshop   for  the  production  of  silver.^      I^ut  the 
Carthaginians   and   tlie   K<nnan  I\(^public  must  have  exhausted  many 
of  tlie  vc^ins,   for   in   Tolybius's    time    40,000  men   were  worknig   in 
the  miiu^s  of  Carthagena  {done,  which,  however,  yielded  only  25,000 
denarii   a   day,   or  two   and   a  half   sesterces   for   each    miner.      The 
metal  workings  did   not   therefore    return    the    Romans    much    more 
than  the  equivalent   for  what  they  lost  yearly.     Moreover,  the  specie 
^^•as  not  abundant,  as  the  rates  of  ordinary  interest  show,  viz.,  six  per 
('("lit.    in   Ttalv,   wliere  there  was  more  capital,  twelve  per  cent,  and 
higher  in  the  provinces.     In  tlie  reign  of  the  second  emperor  there 
was  a  monetary  panic.     Its  disastrous  results  could  only  be  avoided 
by    his    constituting    from    his    liard    cash    a    fund    of    100,000,000 
sesterces,     wliich    was    lent    out    for    three    years    without    interest, 
on  the  condition  of  security  being  given  for  double  the  amount  on 
the  lands.     This  clause  proves  that  the  crisis  especially  affected  tlie 
wealthy   class.      It   had  really  been  brought  about  by  the  rigorous 
new  application  of  a  law  of  Coesar,   which  forbade  any  one  keeping 
Tnor<^   than    G0,000    sesterces   in   specie.      A  similar  law  wliich  was 
never   abolislied— Trajan    and    Marcus    Aurelius    a})j»lied    it    to    the 
senators — obliged   those    who  did    not   desire    to    remain   at    the   dis- 
cretion  of   an   informer   to    turn    into    real    property,   in  houses   and 
lands,   the  larger  part  of  their  fortune.     The  result  of  this  was  that 
landfMl    property    gained    daily    in    importance,    being    very    different 
from    wliat    takes    place    in    modern    society,    where    p(Tsonal    and 
industrial    wealth    tends    to    take    the    lead    over    territorial    wealth. 


to- 4 


'  Pliny,  Iltst.  nat.,  xxviii.  4. 

'  Gold  was  in  proportion  more  common  in  tlio  Empire  than  silver,  for  the  ratio  between 
the  two  metals  was  then  as  1  to  12,  and  it  has  been  a  \oncr  while  with  us  as  1  to  15.  The 
Koraan  pound  equals  -32743  of  a  kilojrramme  :  the  kilocrramme  of  gold  is  worth  at  present 
3,445  francs.     A  Roman  pound  of  gold  was  worth  then,  as  metal,  1,127  franca  1)9  centimes. 

PP 
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Now  the  latter  does  not  fail,  in  societies  when^  it  doniinates,  to 
make  an  aristocracy  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  this  it  is 
towards  which  the  Empire  must  tend. 

To  sum  up,  with  its  restricted  capital,  its  insufficient  indus- 
trial implements,^  and  with  processes  of  labour  which  entailed  an 
enormous  expenditure  of  time,  men,  and  money,  the  Roman  world 
was  poor  compared  with  our  modern  socic^ties,  and  this  relative? 
poverty  gave  frightful  i)roportions  to  isolated  excesses.  Besides,  as 
it  was  surrounded  by  a  barbarism 'whicli  furnished  it  with  scarcely 
anything,  it  was  obligcnl  to  live  from  itself.  Inches,  being  unceas- 
ingly destroyed  by  use,  were  not  unceasingly  renewed  and  increased 
by  production.  For  the  great  l{oman  famili(\K  tlu*  peace  establislicMl 
by  Augustus  had  been  less  protitable  than  war.  hi  two  or  three 
generations  they  lost  under  the  Empire  what  they  had  gained  in 
the  time  of  the  Kepublic,  and  like  two  opposite  forces  which  had 
spent  th(^Tns(^lves  one  against  the  other,  the  aiu'ient  patrician  ordei- 
disappcnired  at  the  same  time  as  the  family  of  the  Cicsars. 

A\'ithout  perceiving  that  the  g(.ld  got  by  conquest  had 
returned  to  the  conquc^rcMl.  whose  eonuni^'ce  and  agrieidtnre  it 
reviv(>d,  Tacitus  has  at  least  well  observed  the  rapid  impoverish- 
ment of  the  Roman  nobilitv  and  the  chang(>  in  customs  as  tlu^ 
result  of  it.  He  even  gives  its  date,  viz.,  the  accession  of 
Vespasian,  that  is,  of  the  prince  who  was  born  in  a  moderate  con- 
dition. ''The  nobility,"  he  says,  '-exhansted  in  blood  and  wealth, 
returned  to  more  moderate  tastes.  Besides,  all  those  new  men 
who  came  from  the  municipal  towns  and  colonies  to  fill  the  .senate 
brought  tliither  the  thrift  of  their  private  life,  and  althongh  the 
majority  ot  them,  by  good  fortune  or  skill,  had  seemed  opidencc 
in  their  old  age,  they  preserved  their  early  habits.  lint  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  revolution  was  Vespasian,  who,  at  his  table  and 
in   his    dress,   revived    the    ancient    simplicity.       Everybod\    imitated 


J  'I 


The  ancients  bad  only  very  simple  machines  for  manufacturing  purposes.  .Vll  was  done 
by  strt'ii^rth  of  arm.  And  how  ^rreat  was  the  loss  of  force  which  the  bad  construction  of  tlie 
most  Di-dinary  macliines  employed  by  the  Romans  occasioned!"  Accordin^r  to  a  law  of  Con- 
stnntine,  the  maximum  burden  of  a  four-wheeled  chariot  was  '.V2V}  kilo^n-anmies  for  e'lfrht  horses, 
say  U^  kiloo-rammes  per  horse,  wdien  two  of  our  omnihus  horses  draw  at  a  trot  loads  of  TKK) 
to  ^iX)  kilonframmes.  The  dead  weif,dit  resulting-  from  the  bad  construction  of  the  carria^'e  uni^t 
havt'  been  enormous,  to  which  must  be  added  the  ditliculty  ari.sing  from  the  p-reat  incline  of  the 
road.-^.  Then,  too,  to  judi,'e  from  the  horses'  slioes  found  in  the  e.xcavation.v,  th«'  drauirlit  horses 
niu.«t  have  bfea  small  and  weak.     (I^Ver,  Icf^Trncani  puftlivn  d<'.t  lionifinK,  p.  17:}  ) 


him,    and    th(^    desire    to    please     by    copying    the    prince    did    more 
than  laws,  fear,  and  punishmi^nts  could  have  done."  ' 

Vespasian's  successors  followed  his  example.  Nerva,  Trajan 
even,  in  spite  of  certain  military  tastes  whic^h  he  kept  with  the 
purple,  Hadrian,  the*  two  Antonines,  administered  strictly  the 
finances  of  the  iState,  and  their  only  luxtu-y  was  the  erection  of 
monuments,  which  arc  the  glory  of  a  reign  when  it  is  art  which 
raises  them  and  i)ublic  utility  which  calls  for  them.  All  the  pro- 
vincials hohling  office^  and  who  now  form(ul  the  high  society  of 
■Rome   modelled   their   manners   without   difficulty  after  tho.se   of   the 

new  court. 

We  must  therefore  distinguish  with  Tacitus  two  periods  when 
W(^  talk  of  the  manners  of  the  Empire  in  the  first  centuries:  thnt 
which  stops  at  the  death  of  Yitellius,  and  that  which  extends 
from  Vespasian  to  Commodus. 

The  former  is  a  time  of  huge  folly.  Then  w<Te  seen  folk 
(h^sirous,  as  is  always  the  case,  of  astonishing  the  worhl  by  -i 
brilliant  show  and  of  getting  themselves  celebrity,'  from  want  of 
talents  or  courage,  by  means  of  a  fashionable  mistress,  hiuh-br(Ml 
hors(^s,  a  table  worthy  of  Apollo's  hall,  wIkmv  LucuHus  spent 
20(1, ()()()  sesterces  on  each  of  the  dinners  that  he  gave.  Under  the 
good  princes,  want  of  occupation,  under  the  bad  ones,  fear,  drove 
into  these  excesses  the  sons  of  th(^  high  families.  Fnnm  or  fear 
was  avoided  by  the  empty  hnrly-burly  of  an  existence  which 
se(Mn(Hl  filled  up  because  it  was  one  of  excitement.  Nero's  reign 
maiks  the  lowest  point  to  which  pagan  morality  descended  and 
the  highest   ]...int    which  th(>  luxury  of  the  great  reached. 

]hit  just  as  is  done  for  politics,  the  historians  have  put  the 
whole  Enipire  into  Rome,  by  attending  to  nothing  but  what  passed 
in  th(^  ])alace  or  the  senate;  for  morals  they  have  put  Rome  in 
placc^  of  the  whole  I'jnjjire,  and  not  even  the  whole  of  Rom(%  but 
the  ])ra('tices  of  its  debauchees  and  fools.  But  it  was  a  small 
minority  wlio  raised  scandal  and  werc^  living  in  the  capitals,  in  the 
watering-places,  and  round  the  Bay  of  Naples,  which  has  seen  as 
manv   follies  as  certain  places  on  our  Normandy  coast. 

'  Atni..  iii.  55, 

'  .  .  .  .  ut  infer  isfos  wonpu  inreiiia>i  opm  ext  non  tnntum  lururiomm  rem,  ^rrf  notahtlom 
facire  In  tnm  orrtnmfa  ciritatc  fahnlnx  ntJqnrh  noquitia  non  in  rent  t  (S.'necn,  ^/';>/..  l•Jl^) 
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As  regards  the  masses  of  thc^  jx^pulatioii,  tlu^y  liad  gatlieicd 
up  the  crumbs  which  had  fallen  from  these  too  well  served  tabhis, 
aud  they  had  gained  by  satisfying  these  luxurious  tastes  a  mo(l(\st 
enmpet(^nce,  yet  not  enough  not  to  keep  moderate  desires  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means. 

A  small  nundxn-  of  facts  and  figures  concerning  the  table, 
elotliing,  and  the  dwelling,'  will  serve  as  proofs  of  these  g<'ii(T;il 
observations. 

II. — The  Table,   Dress,  and  the   Dwelling. 

"The  luxury  of  the  table,"  says  Tacitus,  "was  vigorously 
maintained  for  a  liundnd  years,  from  the  battle  of  Actium  to  the 
war  which  put  ( Jalba  in  possession  of  the  Emj)ire."  He  should 
have  begun  sooner,  for  the  celebrities  of  this  class,  as  I.ucullus, 
llortensius,  I'hilippus,  aud  the  culinary  oddities,  are  much  earlier 
than  Augustus.  lu  the  sumptuary  law  of  Sulla,  Macroliiii^  f^nmd 
1,000  dishes  enumerated  as  being  then  very  usual  wliidi  iu  liis 
time  were  no  longer  known.  "What  a  list!  good  gods!  To 
see  so  many  sorts  of  fish  and  stews  now  unknown  T  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  dissoluteness  of  manners  was  extreme  iu  that 
age."  Roman  gormandizing  had  diminished  witli  luxurv.  Yarro 
before  Actium,  and  Pliny  iu  Nero's  time,  show  that  the  last 
republicans  and  the  first  senators  of  the  Empire  were  rivals  in 
gastronomic  sensuality.  Then  were  discovered  new  sorts  of  food 
and  new  methods  of  preparing  the  old.  Then  was  practised  what  we 
claim  to  have  invented:  pisciculture,'^  acclimatization,  transplantation 
of  old  trees,  even  of  old  vines.^  We  have  greenhouses  for  llowers, 
fruits,  the  grape,  and  "the  sterile  winter  is  forced  to  give  the  pro- 
ducts of  autumn."*  On  the  sea  coast  of  Latiuni  were  naturalized 
tish     from     the    Asiatic    coast    and    a    number    of    edible    shell-fish. 

^  On  these  questions,  see   Friedlander,  Darstelliinij  ans  der  Sittenr/e.<chichte  Ruvis,  etc., 
which   for  the  subjects  treated   by   him  supersedes   th..   similar  works  previo.uslv   puhlislied! 
and  the  learned  book  by  M.  liuudriUart,  UUtoirc  du  liuve  price  et  public,  depuis  l\inti(piiio 
Jusqua  nos  jours. 

=  Pliny  relates  that  a  prefect  of  the  fleet,  a  freedman  of  Claudius,  named  Optatus,  liad 
propagated  the  scaru.f  on  the  coasts  of  Latium.  In  the  Lucrine  lake,  at  I]ordeaux,  etc.,  'tliere 
were  beds  of  oysters.     ( .Marquai*dt,  vol.  v.  2,  53,  No.  477.) 

'  Senora,  Fpt.«f..  SH. 

*  Martial,  Epiyr.,  viii.  68.  •      , 
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Fishponds  were  dug  to  preserve  the  best  sorts,  so  as  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  without  fish  when  there  was  a  rough 
sea.  These  constructions  were  of  such  dimensions  that  Lucullus's 
heirs  derived  40,000,000  sesterces  from  the  contents  of  the  fish- 
ponds, a  total  which  would  seem  impossible  if  a  contemporary,  Yarro, 
did  not  say  that  one  Hirrius  with  his  made  annually  12,000,000 
sesterces,  and  that  he  gave  Ciesar  on  one  occasion  G,000  lampreys. 

Roman  gluttony  being  experienced  and  delicate  refused  vulgar 
food  such  as  mutton  and  beef;'  it  longed  for  lighter  dishes,  and 
in  spite  of  the  censor's  edicts,  the  keeping  of  aviaries  and  parks 
became  as  lucrative  as  that  of  fishponds;  there  were  raised  in 
them  every  sort  of  bird  and  animal,  which  we  no  longer  con- 
sume, such  as  the  dormouse,  peacock,  crane,  and  ilamiugo.  A 
matron  belonging  to  a  consular  fauiily  used  to  sell  yearly  5,000 
fattened  thrushes  at  tlirer  denarii  each,  and  before  even  th<^  first 
triumvirate  the  raising  of  peacocks  brought  Aufidius  Lurco  00.000 
sesterces  yearly.-  It  was  known  how  to  fatt(m  geese  so  as  to  give 
them  an  i  iKumous  liver;  a  consul  and  a  knight  dispute  the  honour 
of  this  invention.^ 

The  patricians  found  a  way  of  combining  pleasure  and  profit 
in  these  matters.  As  our  nobility,  after  having  lost  political  power, 
gave  themselves  up  to  agricuhural  improvements,  luany  governors 
iuiport(M]  plants  and  fruits  from  their  Asiatic  or  African  provinces, 
aud  had  tluMu  cultivated  on  tlu^ir  estates  by  slaves  or  freeduien 
biought  fioiii  tliese  regions.  From  Lucullus,  who  forty  years  before 
Actiuui  had  iuehuhHl  in  his  share  of  spoil  froui  Mithridates  the 
cherry  tree  of  Font  us,  to  the  unknown  traveller  who  in  Fliny's 
time  introduced  tlu^  melon  near  Naples,  originally  from  the  borders 
of  the  Oxus.  there  has  been  no  cessati(m  to  the  importation  into 
Italy  of  new  plants  which  they  sought  to  improve.  The  emperor 
Yitellius's  father,  for  exaiuple,  who  governed  Syria  under  Tiberius, 
tried  to  naturalize  in  his  villa  at  Alba  the  greater  part  of  the 
fruits   of   that   province.      Italy    became  therefore  the   acclimatizing 


'  Rome,  like  Paris,  consumed  a  good  deal  of  roast  veal  (Cic,  ad.  Fam.,  ix.  20) ;  instead 
of  bheep,  it  still  consumes  an  enormous  q\ia:ility  of  lamb. 

'■'  Varro,  de  lie  rust.,  iii.  6,  and  Pliny,  Ilisf.  nnt.,  x.  23. 

^  Pliny,  ib.,  x.  21.  A  peacock  cost  oO  denarii,  dearer  than  a  fat  sheep.  (Varro,  de  lie 
rust.,  iii.  0.)     It  was  llortensius  who  had  the  former  served  up  at  a  feast  of  the  augurs. 
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garduu  of  the  ancient  world.^  From  hence  the  most  beautiful 
llowers,  the  most  savoury  fruits,  were  introduced  into  the  West, 
and  those  who  mod  eloquently  anathematize  the  luxury  ol  Uome 
are  now  enjoying,  without  compunction,  the  results  of  its  mis- 
deeds."'^ 

When  we  talk  of  the  luxnry  at  the  Roman  tables  avc  must 
not  forget  two  men  who  mark  its  culminating  point  :  Apieius,  with 
a  certain  art;  Yitellius,  with  brutality.  There  were  several 
Apiciuses.  The  most  celebrated  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  lie  invented  some  dishes,  perhaps  drew  up  a  treatise 
on  cookery,  and  was  reputed  as  being  the  greatest  living  (epicure, 
lie  had  also  as  his  last  hcmour  the  being  ad<>pted  as  a  model  by 
that  fool  Klagabalus.^  lie  possessed  100,U()0,()()U  sesterces,  and 
killed  himself  when  only  10,000,00(;  remained  tliinking,  as  did  our 
(Cardinal  de  Kolian.  that  a  gentleman  could  not  live  on  an  income 
k'ss  than  i:2-3U,U0U.  Many  moderns  liave  had  as  capricious  fancies 
without  attaining  his  renown.  In  fact,  now-a-days,  a  good  many 
persons  give  as  sumptuous  repasts,  wliieli  astonish  no  one,  wliile 
those  of  Apieius  astonished  some  and  scandalized  others. 

As  for  Yitellius,  he  was  the  worthy  emperor  of  those  Romans 
who  made  a  god  of  their  belly  and  who  discovered  a  means  of 
always  eating,  which  we  will  not  explain.'  Yd  he  seems  to 
have  recpiired  less  stretch  of  imagination  than  might  l>c  .supposed 
w.ien  he  invented  his  famous  Minerva's  shield,  which  held  all 
the  rarest  eatables,  if  we  can  judge  by  the  table  of  Trimalchio, 
or  by  the  feast  which  had  been  given  a  cc^ntury  and  a  half  sooner 
by  the  pontiffs  and  vestals  of  the  i:epu])lie.  The  menu  of  this 
dinner  had  been  religiously  preserved  by  the  grand  pontiff 
Metellus,^  for  the  sacerdotal  feasts  were  celebrated  at  b'ome,  as 
they  have  been  everywhere,  for  the  exquisite  cheer  which  was 
provided.*^ 

*  .  .  .  .  Italia  qufv.  pene  Mius  orhi>^  fnif/es,  acJhilnto   studio    colononnn,   ferre  diUicerit 
(Columella,  iii.  S). 

'  [On  all  tliis  interest in^r  subject  the  special  book  is  Victor  IIel.n'«  IIau.t/iiere  und  Kultur- 
p/lunzen,  now  m  its  fifth  edition.— iU] 

•■'  Ilistor.  Aiig-ust.,  Elay.,  I8i 

^  Vomunt  Hi  edant,  edunf  ut  vomant  (Seneca,  ad  Helviam,  10). 

^'  In  indice  Mctidli pontifc^s  ma.iimi  (Macrobius,  Saturn.,  III.  xiii.  10). 
V      ' /J"^''^!"/'''''  P^^'fifi''^'m<pfe  dapes   (Martial,   Epiyr.,  xii.  4S).      Cf.  Ilor.,   Cann.,   II.  iv. ; 
\al.  Max.,  11.  1,  and  Apuleius,  Mctam., 2.a.s,.i,n  :  epuUe  id  cenw  iSaliaves. 
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^*llere    is    a    list,''    says    Macrobius,    '*of   the   dishes   composiuj 
the    feast    on    the   day   when    T.taitulus    was    inaugurated    tlamen    of 

Mars : 

"  First  course :  Sea  hogs,  raw  oysters,  pelourdi^s  and  spondyls 
(shell-tish),  thruslu^s,  asparagus,  fat  hen  on  a  paste  of  oysters  and 
pelourdes,  black  and  white  cockles  (shell-tish),  glycomarides  (shell- 
tish),  sea-urchins,  beccafici,  goats'  and  wild  boars'  kidneys,  fat 
p(udtry  in  Hour,   murex  and  purpleshells  (shell-tish). 

^^Si'cond  course:  sow's  teats,  wild  boar's  head,  fish  patties, 
patties  of  sows'  teats,  ducks,  boiled  ducks,  hares,  roast  fowl, 
pudding,   bread  of   Picenum."  ^ 

Th(  list  is  long,  and  the  Yatel  of  Lentulus  did  many  things: 
but  in  truth,  Careme,  to  whom  the  Czar  Alexander  gave  the  pay  of 
a  marshal  of  France,  30,000  francs  a  year,  to  direct  his  kitchen, 
and  C^ievet,  the  arranger  of  so  many  official  entiTtaiinnents,  w(4-e 
greater  artistes.  We  do  not  the  less  place  Roman  greediness  nnich 
above  ours,   in   wliieh  we  are  doing  wrong  certainly  to  the  latter. 

We  cannot  speak  of  the  Roman  table  wltlnmt  pointing  out  a 
p(Tsonag(^  who  is  thoroughly  Roman,  for  he  Is  to  be  found  in  no 
other  society  playing  so  well-filled  a  part— the  parasite. 

First  of  all  tlu^  parasite  is  a  client;  that  is  tlu^  necessary 
stage  for  mounting  higlier.  "Come,  come,  Clnerestratus,  it  is  day- 
light, get  up  (iuickly."  Refore  dawn  he  is  (m  foot.  lie  rushes 
(»il"  liurriedly  with  a  shabby  toga  on  his  shoulders,  and  completes 
his  toilet  running  ah.ng.  Where  is  he  going  in  this  faslii(m  ".^  To 
work?  Oh  ^  no.  A  real  citizen  has  no  servile  occupations,  lie 
is  running  to  Trinialehio's  kvk.  He  is  an  assiduous  client.  lie 
want<  bis'zeal  to  be  remarked,  for  he  has  that   only  to  live  by. 

If  Cluerestratus  has  a  fund  of  humour  or  a  hard  skull  he  will 
rise  from  the  crowd.  Instcuid  of  stopping  at  the  door,  reduced  to 
snifhmr  the  scents  of  t]i(>  dishes,  as  Jupiter  lived  on  the  fumes  of 
the  sacrifices,  he  will  share  the  feast,  and  become  the  inseparable 
<niest  of  the  master:  we  see  him  a  parasite.  It  is  a  good  business, 
althou.-li  he  has  his  annovances ;  but  who  has  not?  "What  cheer 
are  you  enjoying?"  says  Juvenal  to  the  parasites.  "A  rude  slave 
throws  you  a  r)it  of  monldv  bread,  and  gives  you  some  wme  which 
would   be  of  no  nse  for  cleaning  wool.     They  bring  the  host  a  fish 

'  Macrobius,  Saturn.,  HI.  xiii.  12. 
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which,  intended  for  lii.n,  fills  a  largo  dish ;  for  you  they  slip  on 
a  broken  plate  a  shell-fish  stuffed  with  the  half  of  an  e--  an 
oilenng  made  for  the  dead.  In  return,  abuse  reaches  you  thick 
and  close;  soon  the  wine-cups  fly  and  the  napkins  are  red  with 
blood ;  or  perhaps  it  is  a  vase  full  of  ashes  which  are  poured  on 
your  face,  to  the  great  amuseniont  of  the  guests." 

Thus  treated,  plenty  of  blows  and  little  food,  the  race  of 
servile  parasites  was  dying  out.  The  liattercrs  replaced  it,  "  T  " 
said  one  of  them,  -'attach  myself  to  those  people,  who,  in  spite 
of  a  poor  disposition,  wish  to  be  the  first  in  everything.  I  smile 
when  they  make  a  joke.  They  say  yes,  so  do  I ;  they  say  no,  I 
say  no  too.  I  must  indeed  be  most  imlueky  lor  uu  one  to  say  to 
me:    Come  and  have  supper  with  me.'" 

The  higliost  sort  was  tlie  joker.  But  it  is  a  liard  business 
to  amuse  a  man  tired  out  and  to  liavo  always  some  wit!  1'lie 
derkor,  tliat  is  his  nnme,  keeps  on  th,-  Io<,k  out  for  all  the  news. 
He  knows  the  subject  of  deliberation  in  the  council  M'  ki„g 
Pacorus,  the  nuiuber  of  ships  which  have  left  Africa,  wIk.I  has 
hiippened  and  wliat  will  never  iK.p^.en,  even  what  Juuo  has  said 
in  Jupiter's  ear. 

Unfortunately    there    is   a   dead    season    f(,r    the  parasites   when 
the    rich   flee   to    the   country.       "Like    the    snails,"   says   one    of 
them,    -'which   durin-   llie  ,lry  seascm    return    iii(,.    fluir   sliells   and 
live  on  their  own  juice,  so   the   parasit,s   live   on   their   own    uu  uu. 
«lien  those  whom  they  preyed  upon   are    in  the  conirtry."       Ihq^py 
the   parasite  who  has   been    able  to  put   by  something   for   this  sad 
time !    Imt  he   will  be  looked  down  on   by   liis   colleagues.      "  He   is 
a   parasite   of   naught    wlio   has   any    iiumey    in    liis    house."-      11,0 
point    of   honoTir    in    their    profession    is    that    one    must    eat    every- 
thing.     Thus  vices  make  tw,.   victims:    th.-  one  who  has  them   ami 
the  one  who  lives  by  tlieiu. 

Yet  tliere  were  not  in  the  Emi.ire  many  Ai.iciuses  or  TriiiKil- 
chios,  and  for  two  reasons:  the  first,  because  the  gmeral  me.ii,,- 
crity  of  fortunes  permitted  excesses  to  only  a  small  number;  ti„. 
second,  that  gluttons  liad  a  strong  force  against  tliem  in  th.- 
climate.      It  was  not    necessary  that  in   the   schools  the  dis*  iples  of 

^  Juvenal,  Sat.,  v.     Martiul,  T:/ii;/i:,  xii.  83. 
-  Pluutus,  Cii/it .  i.  I,  iL'Kj      7)f,.,_  I   iij  4y 


Epicurus  and  Zeuo  should  earnestly  recommend  sobriety:  a  more 
imperious  master,  even  nature,  made  a  law  of  it.  Excess  in 
alcoholic  drinks,  dangerous  enough  in  the  North,  becomes  in  the 
South  a  vice  which  kills.  There  a  too  strong  diet  quickly  brings 
on  mortal  diseases :  an  error  in  diet  has  made  more  victims  in  the 
French  army  in  Algeria  than  the  bullets  of  the  Kabyles.  An  Arab 
of  Syria  or  Africa  lives  on  a  few  dates,  and  makes  long  journeys 
on  a  little  flour  mixed  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  in  the  water  of. 
a  brook.  No  more  now  than  formerly  are  the  Greeks  given  to 
drunkenness,  and  the  prohibition  of  wine  to  the  believers  in  Islam 
is  a  salutary  measure  whicli  Galen  had  already  advised  the  Komans. 
"Those  who  wish  to  be  in  good  health  ouglit  to  water  their 
wine.'"  In  Italy,  an  intermediate  zone,  wine  is  made  and  drunk. 
At  the  Saturnalia,  which  was  the  feast  of  the  lower  classes,  a  good 
number  of  drunkards  were  found;  some  personages  had  even  been 
ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  being  great  drinkers:  thus  Mark 
Antonv,  the  triumvir,  Cicero's  son,  !ind  Novellius  Torquatus,  who 
had  got  the  nickname  of  Tricongiiis,  from  emptying  ten  litres 
(about  two  gallons)  at  a  stretch.  [!] 

In  general  sobriety  prevailed.  The  elder  Pliny  ate  very 
little.  Seneca  passed  a  whole  year  without  a  mouthful  of  meat; 
"he  at  last  gave  up  wine,  perfumes,  and  used  otlier  diet  with  a 
moderation  wliich  very  mucli  ivseinbled  abstinence." 

He  was  fond  of  "repeating  after  I'.pieurus:  "With  some  br.-ad 
and  water  no  one  is  poor,  and  everybody  can  claim  the  sovereign 
happiness  which  Jupiter  enjoys."  We  have  seen  the  menu  of 
E.iitulus,  now  let  us  examine  one  of  the  younger  Plmy.  A 
friend  whom  he  had  invited  to  dinn.-r  not  having  come,  ho  gave 
a  list,  to  cause  him  regret,  of  all  the  nice  things  which  he  had 
prepared:  "A  httuce  for  each,  thr(>e  snails,  two  eggs,  a  cake, 
some  honeyed  wiue  and  some  snow,  some  Andalusian  olives,  water 
mehms,    leeks,    and    many    other   tilings    as    delicate."''      It    was    a 

.  „7,.nv  i.far.^^ov.  In  tl.e  Kast  1  l.ave-tested  tl.b  effect  of  tlie  climate  in  a  very  8en,,iWe 
.nannev.  A  k1«»s  of  cold  wa.er  or  a  cup  of  coffee  appears  preferable  tl.ere  to  all  other  dnnlis. 
Science,  whid,  haa  calculated  what  a  man  loses  daily  by  persp,ra.,on  clearly  expk.ns  .he 
necel;-  sobrie.v  of  .hose  living  h.  the  South.  In  cold  countries  there  .s  a  need  of  .ncre..u,g 
the  abso'rp.iou  of'calorigcnous  matters,  and  of  restricting  tl.e  amount  m  hot  climates. 

'  Plh,  '  //.«'.  ««'.  -V.  28.  Three  congii  equal  072  litres,  or  18  p.nt.s.  fti„,«  le.nn  et 
facilem  (Pliny,  i:,M.,  iii.  ->.  10).     Seneca,  Kpkt.,  108.     Id.,  Epist,  2-5.     1  hny,  himt, ..  15. 
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nun's   dinner.      Martial  himself  asked  much  less  to  bo  har.i.v     nul 
the  dinner   he   offers  to  Turanius  is  still  more   modest,   whilsi    the 
bill  of  fare  is  drawn  up  with  all  the  complacency   of   a    poet   wh., 
wished  to  combine  some  good  verses  with  giving  a  model  of  -oo.l 
gastronomic    taste.      The    demagogue    Ganymede,    who    wanted    to 
cause  a  not  at  Crotona,  claimed  no  more  than   thirtv-five  ases  •umI 
wmo   at  discretion.     The  popular  appetite  did    not    then    exceed    a 
-penny  loaf    daily;    moreover,    they   agreed    to    earn    it-'    it    is    tlie 
portion  of  a  lazzarone.     But  if  these  Southern  people  were  satisfi.d 
with  little,  they  were  fond  of  games,  spectacles,  fluent  speech,  and 
understood    marvellously    well    how   to   make   the    most    of    sj>end 
thrifts  or  seekers  after  th..  m„„i,.ipal  popularity.     Uence,   so  many 
festivals,    public    feasts,    assemblies,    brotherhoods,     where      tlnnks 
to   the   Southern   animation,  the  poverty   of   the  spectacle  'was   for- 
gotten,-" and  the  poor  cheer  provided  at  the  expense  of  a  vain  ami 
yet   miserly   donor.      After   which,    they   went,    tired    and    satiated 
to  stretch   themselves  in  the  sun.     "  What  do  you  want  now  ^ "  is 
said  to  a  claimant  for   sportuhe  who  is  tired  with  his  bowin-r  and 
scmpiiig.     "What  do  you  Avant?"     "  To  go  to  sleep." ' 

To   sleep    or   dream    is   always   the   wish  of  these  Southerners 
wlien  i)assion  does  not  throw  tliem  into  violent  action. 

i>,-m..-Taken  as  a  A>].ole,  Roman  society  spent  less  on  dress 
t  'an  on  food.  It  had,  as  we  have,  its  demi-mon,!,..  who  we're 
sliowy,  ruined  young  men  of  good  family,'  som.tinu-s  old  senators, 
and  displayed  an  i„s„l,.ut  luxury  which  is  peculiar  t„  won„.„  of 
this  class.  Unhappily  respectable  matrons,  or  those  whn  knew  how 
to  hnd  means  discreetly,  wishe<l  to  appear  as  flue  as  the  courte- 
san^, and  ..xpended  even  mure  on  th.ir  toilet.  Indeed  the  nan.lu, 
muUebn.  was  already  an  ansenal  lurnish,.!  with  all  ,he  naans  ,,1 
attack  and  preservation.  I  lind  belonging  to  it  ointn,cnts,  which 
were  u.ed  tor  painting  the  face,  false  teeth,  false  evebrows,  and 
even   false  hair,    whieh   was  procured  from   the.   d,.pths'  of  Germany 

•  F„!,j,:,\  56 ;  v.  78  and  x.  48  ;  xi.  52,  where  tl>e  feaxt  is  u  linle  „,„rc.  complete      Juven.l 
sends  al»o  t<,  IVrs.cus  {Sat.,  xi.)  ,l,e  e.n-te  of  tl.e  dinner  which  he  offers  h  „      I    .        . 
as  it  would  be  suspected  of  an  atTected  fru.n.litv  "  ""'  '"""'  "' 

sestercera;'::' •""'"■"  """"■'  '"'  ""'  "  "^^^■^"'^  "'  '''  «"'^'"-  "'  '"«  '"-^  ■.-'->  "'  -o 
'  Martial,  Epir/r.,  x.  74. 
'  Soo  vol.  iv.  p.  40f),  the  decree  of  Claudius. 
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and  liulia.^  'Fhc  iinpcriul  courtesan,  Mcssalina,  who  wars  of  a  dark 
complexion,  covered  her  head  with  blond  hair.  ''They  (^url  your 
hair,  Galla,  at  a  hair  dresser's  in  Suburra  Street,  who  brings  you 
your  eyebrows  every  niornin<,'.  At  night  you  remove  your  teeth  as 
you  do  your  dress.  Your  charms  are  inclosed  in  a  hundred  different 
pots,  and  your  face  does  not  go 
to  bed  with  you."  "^ 

In  early  times    clothing  was 
made    from    the     wool    furnished 
by     the    flock    of    the    farm ;    by 
degrees    was    introduced    the    use 
of   linen  from    Egypt,  the   cotton 
fabrics  of  India,  silk  from  (liina, 
and    muslins    so    transparent   that 
they     were     called     Avoven     air, 
tunics    figured  with  gold    or  em- 
broidered   witii     pearls,    precious 
stones,    and    every    kind    of    \nn'- 
fume.       At     a     plain      betrothal 
festivity        Pliny        saw       LoUia 
Taulina   covered   with   })earls   and 
emeralds   from   head   to  foot,  and 
quite*,    ready    to    prove    to     him, 
from   the   accounts   in   her   hands, 
that  she  had  upon  her  person  to  the  value  of  40,(K)0,0()0  sesterces. 
At  a    fcic  given  by   Claudius  (.11   Lake  Fucinus,   Agripi)IiKi  ai)peared 
ill    a    cliltunvs   worked    with    gold    thread,   and    Nero,   at  the  funeral 
of     i'oppiea,    bui-nt    more     incense    tlian     Arabia     F(dix    could     have 
Mippliid    iu    a    year.       "The    luxury    of    the    women,"    said    Tliuy 
bitterly,     "costs    us    yearly     100,000,000     sesterces,     which    Arabia, 
India,    and    Serica    take    from    us."'       India     alone     took     half     this 
niiinunt.      Wlial    would    he    say    now    that    this    same    country    lakes 
from    Kur(»pe,    erne    year    with    another,     in     coin    or    bars,    forty    or 
liilv    times    more    than    in    his   days?      Asiatic    produi'ts    were  then 

'  This  trade  in  hair  was  so  considerable  that  the  Dif/cst  (xxxix.  4,  10,  §  7)  enunierate«  the 
capilli  iu'lici  aiuonjrst  the  articles  subject  to  custom  dues.     (Martial,  E]>i<jr.,  v.  i56.) 
■•'  Ju\enal,  Sat.,  vi.  120.     Martial,  Ej'if/r.,  ix.  38. 
'  Jliist.  nut.,  vi.  20;  ix.  58 ;  xii.  41. 


llei'.d-dress  of  .lulia,  l)au<rhter  of  Titus. 
(Capitoline  Museum.) 
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irmcl.  dourer  than  „ow.     Cu.-sar  gave  u  riug  to  Servilia  which  had 
cost  h„u  0,000,000  sesterces;    I'liuy    valued   a   pound    of   cinnaaiou 
at    1,500   denaru ;  and  in  Aurolian's   reign  silk  was  exchanged   for 
Its  weight  in  gold.'     We    know  nothing  of  such  prices   now.     JJut 
If   the   Ea.stern    trade,    wlaeh    now    e.xceeds    seven    milliards,^    was 
represcntc'd  by  only  100,000,000  sesterces,   if  the    commodities   im- 
ported   liad    that    value,    we    must    admit    that    very    few    of    them 
.•utered  the  Empire,  and  that  a  very  small  number  of  persons  could 
enjoy  them.     We  are  thus  brought  to  the  same  con..lusion,  and  we 
can  best  express  it  by  borrowing  from  Galen  his  own  words  •   "  In 
the  large  cities  rieli   women  have  silk,   and  for    them    are    i.repared 
at  Kome  the  perfumed  essences." 

In    spite    of   some    extravagances    of    femmme    luxury,'  a  com- 
I-ansou,  if  It  were  made,  would  not  give  the  advantage  of"  simplicity 
to  the  modc.rns.     We  no  longer  live,  in  the  days  when  the  genth- 
men    of  Francis   I.   "wore  their  mills   and    their   „,eadows  on  their 
shoulders,"   when   men's   costume,    made   of   gold,    silvc.,-,    silk,    and 
lacc,  cost,  as  did  that  of  Bassompierre,  more  than   (0,000  livres  •  but 
our  social  life  is  still  subj.-cted  to  the  most  capricious  of  .soverJigns 
VIZ.,    fashion,    wlueh    every    year    changes    U^e    eul    and    colour    of 
materials.      The    ancients   were    not    acquaint..,!  with    this    servitu.le 
ami    as   for   the   men    their   dress   covered   tlu-   body   without   fittin-^ 
It,   one  or  two  pieces  of  stuff  thrown   around  the  loins  and  on  the 
shoulders  sufficed  to  dress  them.     Any  om>  knew  ]u,^v  u,  ml  a  to.^u 
and    ,,n    holidays    everybody,    from    the    emperor    to    the    lowest  "of 
the    citizens,    wore    it.     Between    that    of    the    rich   and    tln.t    „1     the 
poor    the    difference    was    only    in    the    whiteness    and    tinencss    of 
the    mafnal;    the    man    of   fashion   M.l   th,-  art   of  dr,.ssin.'   well 
and   making  the   folds  fall   gracfully.     H,  desired    beside,   t,"  have 
a   well-stocked    wanlrobe,    because    the    climate    compelle,]     hi,,,    to 

change    his   dress    often,   and   his    great    fancv   ww    t„   , 

;  o"-'it    lauov    va»    to  j'ossess  some 

'  ^->''''"'>'''n  auri  tunc  li/,ni  serici  fmt  (Vomscua    Aurfl     si\     vir 
cpeciallvm  Tuscany  street.     (Martiul/W-.,  xHt  )      U^U^'J'   T"  "^'  "    '^"•"^"' 
fro.  iva.ia  and  CW.a„ia,  sold  for  as  ^l^^eh  as  ,«  .^s'Z^:2:'rl;:;Z'r'^ 
at  least,  Nero  paid  that  price  for  one  (Pliny,  in,t.  nat,  xxxvii   7  and T     IT  T^ '      ' 

crystal  cup  sold  at    150,000  sesterces,  a  Babv Ionian  carpebn^bv    X      "T'T  ''"''* 
..terces,  some  tables  in  Maurelanian  citron  wood  co^inX^ll^Z     ^l      ''"''^ 

"^  Neumann,  Uebersiditen  uber  Welthandel.  ^,400,000  sesterces,  etc 

'Tacitus  {Ami.,  iii.  53)  and   IMinv  ^  IIi,t    nut     xii    4n  ««    u 
lu;cury  of  women  only.  '  ^^^  'P"*'^'  *^  '^^"^"^^  dres«,  of  the 


cloaks  in  different  sliades  of  purple.  Coesar  had  forbidden  them 
except  for  certain  persons  and  days;  Augustus,  Tiberius,  even 
Nero,  renewed  these  prohibitions  without  much  success,  for  in 
Doniitian's  reign  Martial  speaks  of  purple  robes  publicly  bought  at 
10,000  sesterces.' 

The   Dwelling    Houses.— The   true    magnificence  of   tl^e   Eomans 
of  the  Empire  consisted  of  buildings;    they  covered  the  world  with 
them.      In   the  history   of  each  reign  we  have   seen  the  numberless 
works    undertaken    by    the    emperors,    commencing   with   the    first. 
Augustus   had    built   for   the    gods   and   the    people;    Caligula   and 
Nero   built  immense  palaces  for  themselves  which  disappeared  with 
them.      Of    Nero's   Golden    House    there    remain   only    the   descrip- 
tions    by    Suetonius    and    Plinv,    while    the    very    humble    abode    of 
Livia    still   exists.     Individuals  rivalled  the   princes.     Already  under 
tlie    Kipublic    the    nobility,    driven    from    the    city    by    the    malaria, 
had    adopted    the     practice    of    passing     the    summer    on    the    hills 
whirh   overhang   the  Campagna    of  Rome,'^    or    on    the    coast   of    the 
Bay    of    Naples.      When    an    imperial    decree    obliged    tlie    senators 
to    invest    a    third   of    their    fortune   in  Italian   landed  property,   the 
entire    peninsula    was    covered    with    country    houses,    and    all    the 
more    quickly    because    no    country    in    tlie   world   is  better    a(hipted 
by   its  sites  and   climate    for    all    sorts  of  residence   in  the  country, 
whether   (»n   the   coast    of    its    two    seas,   or  the   shores  of  its    many 
lakes,    or     on     the    slopes    oi     its    hills,     which    under    a    burning 
sun    kcM'p   their  forests   and   their    springs    nourished    by  the   winter 
snows.^     To  these   natural   l)eauties   the   arts    of   Greece   added    their 
charms.     The   most   variinl  marbles,'   stucco,  glass,  bronze,   gold   and 
silver    foil,    elegant    paintings,    fine    ara])esques    which    Eaphael    did 
not    disdain    to    imitate,    decorated    the    walls,    the    ceilings,    and    in 


»  Epiffr.,  vi.  61  ;  viii.  10. 

^  The'  villas  of  Pompey,  Ilortensius,  Lucullus,  and  Cicero  were  famous.  Yet  the  consuls 
valued  the  villas  of  Cicero  at  Tusculum  and  Formiae,  the  former  only  at  500,000  sesterces,  and 
the  latter  at  2r»0,000  (Cic,  ad  Att.,  iv.  2).     [But  he  complains  of  this  valuation  bitterly.-iV/.] 

^  The  chalk  liills  contain  a  number  of  caverns  which  become  filled  at  the  time  of  rams, 
and  abundantlv  supply  the  sprin-s  during  the  summer.  Thus  it  luis  been  calculated  that  three- 
fourths  of  the'quantitv  of  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  during  low  water  season  are  supplied  from 
the  drainage  coming  from  subterranean  lakes,  and  that  its  summer  supply  is  never  less  tlian 
lialf  the  usual  supplv.     ( Ueclus.  Nonv.  gco(f.  unh\,  i.  pp.  460-461.) 

'  The  most  vahlable  marl  les  in  Martial's  time  were  tliose  of  Carystus  in  Euboea,  Laconia, 
Synnada  in  Plirypia,  and  Numidia.     (Cf.  Epiyr.,  ix.  76.) 
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ordor  thnt  the  oy,>  nu'^l.t  1„.  a..v,.ably  ...nploy.-d,  tl.o  floors  bore 
.nosa.c  work,  so,no  of  which  woro  ,naj,„ifioo,.t  (■o„,,,ositi.,„s,  as  for 
oxn,nplo  the  battle  of  Darius  a„,l  Al...an.l..r.  foun.l  a,  ron.p.ii 
tho  l.an„'s  house,"  the  figures  .n  whieh  are  ahnost  of  natural 
.sue.  lu  the  interior,  colnmns  of  X„,„i,lian  or  Kubovu.  n.arbl,. 
f<.r  winch  „.  ,he  next  century  Egyptian  porphyry  was  substitute,!,' 
support  porticoes  where  the  air  freely  eircnlatos,  an.l  which  in 
the  summer  protect  from  th,>  sun  and  in  the  winter  concentrate 
'fs   rays  and   warmth.     At   every  stop  a  statue,  n  eostlv  vase,  some 


^SfflfflrmiiiiTfraji, 


UijiiimQHaimiiipuiiiii^^ 


Battle  between  iJar.us  and  Alexander.     (.M,„aic  of  Pompeii.) 


Ob  cot  Of  art,  or  rich  hangings.  Many  apartments  were  decorated 
with  special  care :  the  „tnu,u,  ,.J,ere  were  put  the  ,///  lures,  the 
.mages  of  ancestors,  and  aromatic  plants  which  purifi.,!  the  atmo- 
sphere;  near  it.  tlie  tallinu,n  and  the  e.clra  for  visitors;  further 
away,  the  tn.llnnnn  for  the  guests;-  in  a  place  apart,  the  women's 
apartments;  in  another,  the  slaves'  rooms.  The  courts  wen  k,  ; 
eool  by  "jets  of  water  received  in  marble  basins  bordered  .i  h 
flowers,  as  the  rose,  the  lily,  violet,  anemone,  and  th..  myrtle  artisti 
eally    tn.umed,"-   and.    when   space    permitted    it,    some'  fi^   phi 

It  is  in  the  tnblijium  and  the   trioliniu^n  r^f  t  ;,  •  '    i 

pain,i,„.  .,,„.„.  .„  „.,„  „.,.,,,  :r:::":r  :r,:.  '■"  r:,,:!::::; ;';"  f  ■:.' 

la.ir.  ft-iven  m  vnl.  iii.  p.  r,(MJ,  are  anterior.  ^  ''"'  '^'"^''" 

<l^rit,.  ((^.intihan,  viii.  S)/    Cf.  Ilor.,  Cari,  ii    iT  "^"^  '"'•"''"'  '"''""" 
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troo  with  smootli  bark  and  of  ('l(\i;ant  and  vigorous  form  afforded 
its  shade.^  Tho  pnth^  of  tlio  Spaniards  calls  to  mind  this  charming 
taste.  Two  blocks  of  buildings  were  never  wanting  to  a  complete 
habitation— the  libraiy,  which  was  small,  although  all  this  society 
was  literary  or  wished  to  appear  such;  and  the  baths,  a  com- 
])licat(Hl  and  (^xp(^nsive  erection,'  where  one  underwiait  all  tempera- 
tures in  the  midst  of  pc^'fumed  vapours,  and  which  was  terminated 
by  a  paliDstra  in  (»rder  that  gymnastics  might  n^store  supi)lencss 
and   strength  to  the   limbs.      In  the  sanitary  plans  of   the   Komans 


lutorior  of  some  Baths.'* 

the  bath  with  all  its  ^accessories  played  the  principal   part  and  not 
a  day  passed  witho\it  taking  one. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  their  grandeur  and  luxury,  these  habitations 
wer(^  almost  always  arrang(Ml  less  with  a  view  to  comfort  and  home 
life  than  for  ostentation.  Pride  was  often  exhibited  in  the  fortune 
which  had  at  one  time  been  shown  in  consulships,  and  tliere  was  a 
desire  to  secure  notoriety  for  buildings  as  it  could  no  longer  be 
obtainiMl  by  triumphs.  Th(^  aristocracy  of  money  had  succeeded 
the  aristocracy  of  race. 

'  Areola  qurr  rpiatuin'  platmriK  iimvihratur  (Tliny,  Epist.,  v.  6). 

^Juvenal   (Sat.,   vii.    17^)  sp'aks   of   inivate    haths   having   fo.«t    r,0(),(K)0  sestorros,   and 
Horure  of  fishponds  hirger  tlian  Lak..  l.ucrin.i..  (  r'rr/v/i.,  ii.  IT,).     Uespectinn:  haths,  see  vol.  .v. 

P.  •2'1(). 

'  A  restoration  niarh'  in  .Iw  time  <.f  th.-  lJ.'nais..ane.'  at   th.'  or.hr  of  .mt.  architect,  as  a 

theoretical  phin  of  aiici.'nt  hath.'*. 
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The  provincial  cities  imitated  Eome  in  supplying,  each  accord- 
ing to  its  resources,  temples  and  arenas,  baths  and  theatres, 
basilicas,  and  curias.  They  copied  evcMi  the  names  of  the  streets: 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  had  a  Velabrum  and  a  Tuscan  district;  Lyons 
and  the  city  of  the  Mattiaci,  a  Vatican;  Toulouse  and  Cirta,  a 
C-apitoV  a  name  which  is  still  borne  by  the  hutel  dc  villc,  Avhich 
has  very  little  Poman  about  it,  of  the  queen  of  Languedoc.  Many 
towns  had,  like  the  capital,  factions  of  the  circus  and  corn  dis- 
tributions. Their  rich  citizens  had  also,  like  the  senators,  their 
town  and  country-house  each,  even  several,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
get  change  of  air  while  being  always  at  home.'-^  Therefore,  there 
was  no  point  on  a  lake  or  hot  spring,  no  hill  side  well  situated 
for  the  view  or  the  sun,  which  had  not  its  villa  ;  when  needful, 
nature  was  forced  to  bend  to  the  proprietor's  tastes.  A  rivulet 
flowed  where  a  hill  had  once  been,  rocks  previously  naked  bore 
vineyards  and  woods;  they  built  out  into  the  sea  to  have  fish- 
ponds and  baths  which  no  tempest  could  disturb,'  and  ''  the  azure 
wave  retreated  before  the  powerful  jetties."^  At  Antium  may  still 
be  seen  remains  of  these  submarine  constructions.  Without  the 
tides  of  the  Channel,  which  do  not  occur  on  the  shores  of 
Antium  or  Pozzuoli,  our  Norman  sea  would  be  soon  obliged  to 
yield  to  these  costly  constructions,  and  yet  our  modern  rhetori- 
cians would  no  longer  find  in  them  a  subject  for  philosophical 
declamations. 

Some  of  these  dwellings  were  considerable:  Seneca  compares 
them  to  towns.-'  Yet  from  all  we  know  of  Roman  antiquities  we 
must  regard  the  greater  number  of  these  habitations  as  having 
been    small    and    of    small    value.      ^^  At    Sora,    at    Fabrateria,    at 

^  Ilenzen,  Index,  p.  168. 

=^  The  villas  of  the  younger  Pliny  were  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  from  the  south  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps. 

^  See  in  Statins  {Silv.,  ii.  2)  his  pretentious  description  of  the  villa  of  his  friend  Pollius 
Felix  at  Sorrento,  and  {Silc,  i.  3)  that  of  the  villa  of  Vopiscus  on  the  Anio.  Cf.  Seneca 
(Epist.,  55)  for  the  villa  of  Vatia  at  Baiee,  and  Philostratus  {Vit.  Soph.,  ii.  23)  for  that  of  the 
sophist  Damianus,  at  Ephesus. 

*  Ovid,  Atn.,  iii.  126. 

»  Domos  imtar  urbium  (Seneca,  Epist.,  90;  id.,  89).  Tacitus  speaks  also  somewhere  of  the 
vtllarum  infinita  spatia.  These  exajrgerations  are  so  habitual  in  the  school  that  a  translator 
of  Martial  translates  won  w«»/.<»6rt/nm#o/M.<f  hahes  thus:  "Thou  possessost  baths  whicli  might 
serve  a  whole  people."  Modern  rhetoric  outdoing  the  ancient  has  altered  the  true  character  of 
Roman  liistory. 


■  -'-^  -t^t::*^^'^^  •^^^^'^Hi^^^i^^Si^Sx'n^ 


Fountain  in  Mosaic  discovered  at  Pompeii  in  1881. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Fiorelli,  director-general  of  the  excavations  in  Itoly^ 
for  the  drawing  of  this  curious  fountain,  discovered  in  1881. 
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Frusino,"    says    Juvenal,    **  you   can   have   a   pretty   house   for   the 
nmt  of  a  cellar  at  Eome.''  ^ 

At  Tuinpeii,  which  had  some  wealthy  citizens,  scarcely  two  or 
three  important  dwellings  are  to  be  found;  the  houses  are  small, 
the  rooms  low,  without  light;  oui'  workmen's  families  would  n^fuse 
to  live  in  them,  and  in  its  narrow  streets,  at  every  moment 
blocked  by  high  crossing  stones,  only  litters  and  hand  carriages 
could    pass   along.     At   Athens,   the  foundations    of  the   old  houses 


-^•^i=ti!di^ 


IMiny's  Villa  (Uestoration  by  Tanina). 


an^  still  smaller,  and  Livia's  house  on  the  Palatine  does  not  at  all 
resemble  the  abode  of  an  empress.  Pliny  was  rich,  and  possessed 
villas  at  the  gates  of  Pome,  in  Tuscany,  l^eneventum,  and  nenr 
Como.  One  only  of  his  estates  was  let  for  more  than  400,000 
sesterces.  He  had  besides,  he  used  to  say,  some  money  employed 
in  commerce.-'  Moreover,  in  spite  of  large  benefactions  to  his 
native  town  and  to  his  friends,  he  was  still  enabled  to  acquire  a 
property  worth  :5,000,000  sestei'ces  in  Latium.  Lastly,  he  had 
a   young  wife   whom    he    loved;    he   was  the  constant  guest  of    the 


m 


»  Sat.,  iii.  -223. 

■-'  Lpisf.,  V.  (>.     In  Tmcnlano  (iv.  \^)  is  put   for  in   Tuxcntio.     II«iizeii,    Tah.  alim.,  p.  0.*3. 

EpiH.,  X.  2\.     Ih.,  iii   •->;). 
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l)rince ;  he  belonged  by  rank,  relations,  and  fortune  to  the  highest 
Roman  society;  he  would,  we  should  presume,  live  in  his  own 
house  the  life  of  magnificence  of  one  of  the  leading  persons  of  the 
Empire.  Now  he  has  left  us  a  minute  description  of  his  two 
villas  at  Laurentinum  on  the  sea-coast  and  Tifernum  in  the  hio-li 
valley  of  the  Tiber.  Everything  is  found  there  for  use,  nothing 
for  luxury,  unless  it  be  an  object  of  beauty.  lie  does  not  ^ive  a 
list  of  his  Corinthian  bronzes,  his  paintings,  his  statues,  copies  of 
the  chcfs'tVccuore  of  Greece;  nor  does  lu^  speak  of  ricli  tissues  nor 
of  Calpurnia's  jewellery;  but  of  the  skilful  arrangement  of  the 
rooms,  which  give  views  of  sea  or  mountain,  where  sunshine  is 
found  in  the  autumn,  cool  in  summer,  and  at  all  times  calm  and 
peace.^  We  may  say,  this  was  a  sage.  Yes,  but  he  was  also  a 
man  like  many  others,  who  honourably  enjoyed  their  wealth,  \\\v\\ 
how  to  use  it  well,  and  despised  the  vulgar  pleasures  of  prodigals 
whose  reign  had  for  a  while  passed  away.  We  shall  see  that 
many  people  then  thought  and  lived  as  he  did. 

If  we  compared  these  dwellings  with  the  chateaux  of  our 
rich  manufacturers,  we  should  probably  find  less  taste  in  the 
latter,'  but  more  luxury;  and  there  are  many  such  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  English  nobility  as  not  even  the  most  magnificent 
lloman  villa  ever  equalled  in  extent  or  in  its  wealth  of  art  trea- 
sures, furniture,  plate,  rare  plants,  or  in  which  very  different 
efforts  have  been  made  to  make  use  of  the  sun  and  brave  the 
climate.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  delights  of  life  we  have 
received  lessons  from  Rome;  but  how  greatly  have  the  i)u])ils 
surpassed  their  masters  !  •' 

We  must  say  as  much  of   the  passion  for  horses:    some   were 

'  It  is  probable  that  the  description  of  Pliny's  villa  niiofht  be  completed  by  borrowing  from 
Martial  that  of  the  villa  of  Faustinas  (iii.  58).  The  fine  wit  of  the  orator  disdains  to  enter  into 
details  in  which  the  poet,  who  is  more  natural,  takes  a  delight. 

^  Yet  in  Pliny's  villa  at  Tifernum  there  was  a  number  of  small  things  of  doubtful  taste, 
and  just  as  there  was  affectation  in  his  style,  so  do  we  find  it  in  his  gardens,  with  their  box- 
trees  shaped  as  letters,  and  in  the  figure  of  animals,  those  plants  which  design  names,  etc. 
'*  When  one  wants  to  take  a  meal  in  this  place,  the  heaviest  dishes  are  arranged  on  the  borders 
of  the  basin  and  the  lighter  in  vases  in  the  form  of  ships  and  bird-s  wliicii  float  on  the  water." 

'  An  economist  has  calculated  that  10,000  English  families  possess  at  least  .1T>(K)  sterling 
of  plate,  and  150,000  possess  i'lOO  worth.  The  Romans  liad  certainly  much  leas.  At  Pompeii 
down  to  1837  there  had  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  only  1(K)  objects  in  silver.  (IJecker, 
Gallus/n.  ^2-2.)  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  returned  to  fetch  away  their 
moru  precious  property. 


as  celebrated  at  Rome  as  our  winners  at  T.ongchamp,  and  they 
were  sold  as  dear.  Caligula  wanted  to  decorate^  his  horse  Incitatus 
with  consular  insignia,  and  ^lartial's  popularity,  in  his  best  days 
of  public  favour,  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  racer  Andremon.  The 
follies  of  the  circus  equalled  those  of  our  race-courses ;  the  latter 
are  even  greater  than  were  the  former,  for  betting  is  more  general 
and  higher  at  Longchamp  and  l^jsom  than  it  ever  was  at  Rome 
or    Antioch.      Tn    Apulia,     Calabria,    Sicily,    and    Cappadocia,    vast 


The  biyu  of  the  Vatican.' 

pastures  served  for  rearing  horses,  products  which  always  paid  well, 
because  travellers  and  merchants,  rich  peoples  and  people  who 
wanted  to  become  so,  required  them  for  pleasure  or  business.  The 
cross-bred  horses  of  Spain  and  Africa  passed  as  the  best;  Antioch 
bought  such,  at  great  cost,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  and  Guadal- 
quivir. We  import  such  from  the  Ncdjed :  this  is  much  further 
and  more  difficult.  They  used  to  draw  up  genealogies  of  the 
circus-winners ;  we  have  the  Stwl  Boole,  kept  under  the  supervision 
of  the  government.     Tutting  aside  betting  men  and  men  of  fashion, 

'  An  antique  cliariot  of  marble,  decorated  in  relievo,  with  rosettes  combined  with  foliage 
and  corn  ears.  Onlv  one  of  the  horses  is  antique.  The  sculptor  Franzoni  restored  this  beautiful 
monument,  for  which  l»ius  VI.  had  constructed  the  rotunda  in  the  Vatican  caUed  the  Hall  of 
the  Biya. 
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for  whom  the  race-course  is  a  place  of  business,  we  find  that  our 
120  hippodromes  are  useful  institutions.  Why  should  we  so  sharply 
blame  among  the  ancients  what  we  approve  among  ourselves? 
Let  us  condemn  on  botli  sides  the  excesses,  the  seanchds,  and  the 
money  squandered,  but  let  us  accept  the  rest. 

III. — The  Smaller  Industries  and  Fortunes. 

On  one  point  we  are  happily  iuftaiur  to  the  ancients:  we 
require  few  domestic  servants  wliih^  they  had  many.  Tlius  the 
wife  of  Apuk'ius,  whose  fortune  was  not  at  all  (^xtraordinarx , 
4,000,000  sesterces,  possessed  such  a  numbrr  tliat  she  wjis  ;i])l(> 
to  give  her  sons  by  her  first  marriage  a  weihling  present  oi  JOO 
slaves.' 

All  the  house  work,  and  often  that  of  the  fiirm,  Mas  done  by 
tliem.  But  industry  liavini;'  (^xteiuhxl  the  area  (»t'  hibour,  and  the 
means  of  acquisition  liaving  iiniltiplied  bv  nnison  of  tlie  wnnts  that 
were  created,  shive  proprit^tors  had  tnund  it  advantageous  to  interest 
the  slaves  in  increasing  the  produce  of  the  eartli  and  b\  calling 
in  the  aid  of  free  labourers.  Hence  those  cohnii  who  had  a 
right  to  a  share  in  the  crops,  and  those  slaves  engaged  m  industrial 
occupations  and  commerce  on  joint  and  equal  shares  with  tlieir 
masters.-  The  savings  amassed  in  these  forms  of  laboui*  Itmught 
about  nunu^rous  manumissions,  and  as  the  frcH'dmen  w<>re  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  shivers,  many  passed  from  freedom  to  conqx'tency, 
some  from  the  latter  to  wealth.  Doubtless  they  did  nut  get  as 
far  as  Narcissus;  but  many  gained  enough  propertv  to  form  in 
every  city  a  class  whose  inqxirtaiice  th(^  treasury  dtelared  by 
imposing  on  it  a  special  tax,   the  cet'tiyil  artinin} 

The    large    estates   corresponded   to   the   large    fortunes — another 


'  The  total  1 1 idiciit OS  slaves  i)f  small  value.  Xciiophon  valued  an  ortiinary  slave  at  about 
150  francs  (U  to  l'  miiia.').  The  Kouian  soldiers  were  redeemed  hy  the  Acha-uns  at  the  rate  of 
five  minaD,  about  4tX)  francs.  Papinian,  under  Septimius  Severus,  fixed  the  usual  price  of  a 
slave  at  1^0  aurei.  The  indenniity  granted  by  Kn^dand  in  1S.34  for  the  liberation  of  the  sla\.s 
was  at  the  rate  of  ().'3r)  francs.  France  ^^ave  in  1S4H  for  the  liberated  slaves  of  Martinique  41';") 
francs,  of  Guadaloupe,  470,  Senegal,  lMO,  Xossibe,  70;  a  general  average  of  530  francs.  Thes<^ 
sums  were  much  lower  than  the  current  prices.  But  we  see  that  at  both  periods  the  price  of 
human  flesh  was  nearly  the  same. 

'^  See  above,  pp.  •'ilo  et  seq. 

^  Suet.,  CaL,  40  ;  Lampridius,  Ale.r.  iSev'.,  24. 
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favourite   subject   of  philosophic  declamation.      The    ancients    always 
made  a  boast  of  the  seven  acres  of  Curius  and  Fabricius,  and  they 
were  right  ;    for  the  time  when  from  the  top   of   the   Capitoline  the 
enemy's   frontier  was  visible,   the   moderate  amount   of  fortunes  was 
a   o-uarantce   of    liberty    and    a    means  of   safety.      l^ut   wlu^n    Rome 
had  become  a  world  ,  when  th(i  class  of  small  cultivators  in  Latium 
had  been  worked  out  by  war;  when,  thanks  to  victory  and  pillage, 
the  chiefs  could  form  large  domains;  when  commerce  and   industry, 
developed  by  peace,   in  the   lieart   of  this  innnense    Empire,   opened 
up   new   sources    of    W(ndth,    the   eC(momieal    rev(»lution   accomplished 
in   a   short   space  of  time    produced  political  and   social  perturbations 
wliieh    causinl   rielu^s   in   all   its   f()'rms   to   be   condemntMl   by   patriots 
and    philosophers.       Then    the    elder    Pliny    exchiimed :     "The    lati- 
fnu'lia     have     di^stroyed     Italy,    and     tlu^    will    soon    destroy    the 
provinces."      Ibit    Italian    agriculture,    already   actpiainted  with    irri- 
gaticm,^  sought  at  this  time  to  appropriate  the  agricultural  improve- 
ments   ma(h>    111    other    climates.       The    rich    alone    possessed    the 
needful  capital  for  running  the  risks  and  supi)orting  tln^  (\xpense  of 
th(\se    experimt^nts,   so   that   the  large   landed   estate,   an  evil   at   the 
period    when    manners    were    simple,     had,    later    on,     as    a    natural 
consequence  of  the  conquest   of   thc^   world,   finally   become    a   neces- 
sity   in    the    new    social    conditiims.      French    agriculture    woidd    be 
imperilled  if  tlu^  profits   of   manufacturing  industry   did  not   with   us 
build    u})    again    the    large    estate    in    proportion    as    the    civil    code 
destroys   it.      Besides,    we    find    in    this    question    the    usual    exag- 
giu-ation.      Seneca,    who    makes    a    sea    out    of    a    pond,    does    not 
hesitat(^   to  make   a  kingdom  out  of  a  small   farm."     Now   the  large 
estates  were  not   more  numerous  than  the  large  fortunes.     Tlu^  vast 
parks,    inclosed    by    walls,    which    Varro    knew,    had    from    ten    to 
thirteen   hectares   (twenty-five   to   thirty-two  acres);   in   France   even 
are  found  a  number  ukhv  c(msiderable.     In   Scotland,   which  within 
a    century    has    increased    tenfold    in    wealth,    twenty-six    proprietors 
]>ossess     2,222,255     hectares,     with     an    annual    revenue    of    about 


'  \  irgil  speaks  uf  it : — 

Clandite  jam  rivos,  jmeri,  sat  prat  a  bibenmt. 


'»  Kpist.,  m  and  IX).     Martial  says  also  Valestruia  rcyna  of  a  little  property  at    Pnenesle 
given  by  a  patron  to  his  client  (xi.  71). 
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33,000,000  francs.^  At  th('  vor>'  gates  of  Homo  tlio  ^mall  pniiirio. 
tors  were  less  rare  than  thry  are  perhapM  t<Mlay.*  In  the  territory 
of  Ceere  a  man  possessed  fourtoon  yWyra  (thr€0  heoturrs,  fifty-four 
ares);  Martial  calls  him  the  ridiL^t  cultivator  in  the  dti^trid^  and 
he  must  have  appeared  sueh  to  tbo  poet  who,  liko  many  othcin, 
had  such  a  tiny  estate  that  lie  iwed  to  say:  "My  land  only  Ixuinj 
me."  *  At  Velleia,  forty -six  proprietors,  proluibly  the  richest  in  tho 
country,  liad  property  worth  on  tho  average  70.000  to  80,(K>0  franca; 
these  figures  do  not  indicate  a  lai^ge  concentration  of  prof»crtie8. 
I^jftly^  tho  laiifvn^hd  were  not  always  cultivatcMl  by  servile  labour, 
llie  younger  Pliny  u«hI  to  l<tt  lii5;  lamU  to  farmers*  and  Columella 
advised  the  employment  of  froo  picasanta  {eohnC}. 

We  reason  about  the  Kmpire  Mtarting  fn>in  the  hyjKitlio^.s 
that  all  was  done  by  8lave  labour.  Thut  had  bixtn  nearly  the  ea«c 
at  tho  time  when  war  eneunibi-rc^l  Rome  and  Italy  with  captives, 
wlwn  Ckirsus  had  20,000  shives  whom  he  let  out  to  contnictur* 
fur  all  ftort*  of  employments.  But  war  no  longiT  supplied  thia 
tmdr  .since  the  legions  ix'strietcnl  their  dutir.s  to  guanliug  tlio 
fn)u(ier,  4Uid  the  gups  made  in  tlio  slave  jKipulation  by  moHality 
and  manumissions  were  filled  vnXh  difficulty  by  servile  birthn, 
slavtstniding,  the  expa*ure,  theft,  aud  sale  of  ehildrea.  Ther«!  was 
thuix'fore  for  free  artlsins  a  buf^e  diaro  of  hlxmr,  and  this  ineraisc<l 
daily,  in  proiwriinn  as  were  develojml  tho  manufacturing  industries 
of  clothing,  artieles  of  fotMl,  bnilding,  objects  of  art,  and  the 
immense  commerce  whieh  had  to  transp<ir!  iiud  soil  the  world's  com- 
moditiee.  8.  Paul  doi^ired  that  the  bi»hop  aud  the  prii^ts  should 
exercise  an  honest  calling;  and  when  Dion  Cluy*(»Mom  AcmI  from 
Uoau-,  with  no  other  pixiperty  than  Plato'.s  Plntilo  and  an  omliun 
of  Demosthencsf,  ho  wa.H  able  to  reach  the  extreme  limits  of 
tho  Kmpiiv  by  living  on  the  road  by  the   labour  of   hi{«   hun<U  in 


^^  Til*  l»«k..  i€  .SiitWrlA»l  fctits^  for  MiMoir  4«,H7«  hfri»T«.  ilie  ^^vmp  ctic^  c#  a 
Ynm^  i!rp«nmf<it,  Biii  .Ujui  «  nrxK^th  [f]  <#  ili*  vilc«c  of  iIk  Ifnitnl  Ki.i- ^«»,  1.708.120 
hivlnrw,  U  in  the  btiid*  of  iiii,*u  |>frM(is.    {gam./rw^^  tM  M.v.  W\  «fl«l  Mi  8n4<«H«Y, 

'  lliiiy  illitt.  nai.,  xir.  <>)  ciU«  mwxnA  of  tliem  m  a  g^^lf*  cliM^w* 
*  Spiffs  tL  73. 

(/W^..vll.SI.) 
'  Sfmtt.,  ix.  87. 


tbc  country  funnn  or  the  eity  pirdi^i.K,'  Thus  the  fonlisli  expcndi- 
tuwj  which  dis.siimted  patrician  fortune.*  fell  iu  s^iildm  rain  on  the 
workman  ami  fdled  tho  strong-box  of  tho  merchant. 

Even  pn'viuuH  to  th-  liini»liv.  Vanro  poiutetl  out  to  small  pi-o. 
prietors  tlie  jwlvantagi^  thi^y  would  secure  by  i»i*taldi.'*hing  "gardens 
in  tlu'  nei^hbourhoixl  of  eitic!*,  whon>  flowers  an4  fniil  arr*  sold 
for  their  weight  in  gold."*     Ah  a   pro^nf  of  wluit   could   bo  4lone 


Ir-<i  8crM»R-Booi,  fiMifrl  lit   hiirn*^!!.     i..N*|io»  M»#*-««i^l 

with  .small  luean^  and  taol,  he  mentions  the  ca«  of  two  of  his  old 
soldier*,  brotliers,  the  jiofweRBors  of  a  tiny  house  in  the  middle  of 
a  small  lidd,  which  they  liad  oovercd  with  iilants  loveil  by  tho 
iMJee,  aud  who,  from  the  honey  of  their  hives,  made  yeJiriy  on  the 
ttveiago  10,000  sesterces.'  In  the  citie*  a  great  many  industricjj 
necdcHi  by  the  rich,  and  ixripiiring  special  worlcmuu  who  went  not 
to  bo  found  among  their  slave:*,  funii^lied  work  and  bread  to  the 
poor.      Juvenal's  barber  bocoiiies   prte<H««BiK>r  of  fields    and    houses; 


«  OraU  i. 

'  IM.,  Ui.  16, 10.    Tlic  rte*l  hail  o«l> 
took  t\,*  fUtf  ti  Mgmr  amiir^  tbe  ■ocitoU. 


•A  ^xt<nt  of  ft  ji^«nMH  or  lalf  nn 


Howgr 
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Martial  sees  a  shoemaker  obtain  a  fortune  when^  he  himself  did 
not  succeed.'  Now  of  these  peopk'  with  small  means,  who,  hy 
dint  of  economy,  skill,  and  strokes  of  fortune  were  able*  to  ris(» 
above  their  condition,  tliere  was  found  then,  as  now,  a  very  lar^j^e 
nund)er.^  Wh(^n  Domitian  had  cleared  the  streets  of  tlie  stalls 
which  encumbered  them,  Martial  exclaimed :  '^  Koine  is  at  last 
I?ome  again  ;  but  lately  it  was  only  one  immense  shop."  '^  And 
the  example  of  Tompeii  proves  that  it  was  the  same  in  the*  small 
cities.^ 

AVith  its  fifteen  or  eightcnai  Inuidivd  thousand  iidiabitants,  linme 
presented  the  same  social  j)heuom(ma  as  our  iiind.iii  cities;  nbove 
the  small  industries,  the  great  ones;  not  far  from  the  dcii-  wlicn; 
the  former  were  carried  on  were  th(>  spleiidi<l  stores  w  heir  the 
others  traded;  our  ^f<n■rh,'  ,l„  Tnuph'  in  :dl  the  small  strcH'ts ; 
the  Unnlvrard  <les  lialicns  uloni;-  the  Sacred  Wav  t<.  the  Septa 
of  the  Campus  Martins  and  in  the  Tusejin  (|uai-ter;  lien^  pnlaees, 
tluTC  (mr  anciiMit  coiirH  drs  mirarlcs ;  in  tine,  th(>  hard  stru«»<'ie  lor 
lif(^  from  high  to  low,  and  then,  as  now,  the  small  s(»inotinies  endino- 
by  consuming  the  gn^at,  the  poor  di^vouring  the  rieii.  the  lah.  rions 
skilful   economist  gaining  advantage  over  lazy   prodigal   riches. 

The  official  literature,  I  nu\an  that  of  higli  life,  flie  enlv 
kind  which  is  accessible  to  us,  living  on  the  cominoiij. laces  of 
the  past,  saw  nothing  of  this  mass  of  toil,  and  continued  t<.  look 
down  on  the  working  classes,  except  Dion  C'hrysostom,  who  i-anked 
a  nsefid  workman  above  a  rhetorician  with  his  gilded  empty 
speech."  l^it  inscriptions,  shop  signs,  sometimes  mutilat((l  but 
yet  signiticant,  all  formerly  neglected  by  liistory,  still  attest  this 
transformation,  the  agricultural  society  of  Cato  tlie  \\Uvv  hecnuiing 
the    industrial    society   of  the    Kmpire.      It   was  nothing   less   tlian   an 


'  Juvenal,  Sat.,  i.  24;  he  reverts  to  it  a  second  time  (x.  1?lU).     Murtiul,  Kpvjr.,  ix.  74. 
''  On  the  countless  number  of  small  shopkeepers  unci  snuiU  trades  at  Kome,  see  Friedlander, 
I.  pp.  24^  et  seq. 

Nunc  Rjyiui  est,  nuper  ma<pia  tahenia  fuit  {Epiyr.,  vii.  61). 
See  also  the  promenade  of  Mamurra  in  the  bazaars  uhi  lioma  ma.t  aurea  r^rat  opes  {ihid..  ix.  T/.J). 

*The  inscription  in  Orelli,.  N„.  4;3l>.^  where  we  read  that  a  sin^rU- proprietor  at  iN.mpeii 
let  000  shops,  has  another  meanin-  (cf.  C.  I.  L.,  iv.  \,\m  and  supra,  p.  481,  note);  but  we 
still  see  in  the  ruins  of  tliis  city  a  number  of  shops. 

'  Orat.,  vii.  One  mi^dit  easily  find  in  Seneca,  Statins.  Lucian,  etc.,  more  than  one  passage 
in  which  labour  is  praise.l,  but  it  i.s  ordy  a  ])a8sinnr  reference.  So  long  as  slavery  existed  the 
ideas  (.f  literarv  m,  u  would  be  opposed  to  the  rehabihtation  of  labour. 


economic  and,  of  consequence,  social  revolution,  which,  as  we  have 
showu,^  profoundly  modified  the  civil  law.  The  same  revolution 
took  place  in  all  the  provinces.  There  are  in  the  Museum  at  St. 
Germain  numerous  sepulchral  monuments  to  men  belonging  to 
trades  which  the  excavations  in  Gaul  have  brought  to  light. 
These  monuments  are  evidence  of  two  facts:  the  prosperity  of  these 
work(Ts,  who  were  rich  enough  to  have  costly  tombs  erected,  and 
the  ])ride  of  these  representatives  of  free  labour  who,  far  from 
hiding  th(>ir  conditicm,  wishiHl  to  be  seen  after  death  with  the  tool 
which  they  used  during  life.  These  men  wen^  eviibmtly  proud  of 
tln^ir  calling,  and  if  this  were  so,  it  is  because  their  fwllow-citizens 
considenMl  tliis  a  legitimate  pride. 

Luxury   is   not   in  itself    blameable ;     when   it   is   restricted   and 
ill  good  tast(>,    it   exhibits  in  those  who  show  it  a  refinement  which 
declares  other  tpialities.     Some  of  the  charming  paintings  at  Pompi^ii 
do   not    suggest   a   bad   opinion    of  those  who  selected  them,   and  we 
mv  pl(>as(Hl  to  find  in  Livia's  house  those  (degant  decorations  which 
suggest    a    wcdL-ordered    life.      Tlato    has    said:     "  Tlu^    beautiful    is 
])rofitable."     Tt    is    tht^    luxury    of    an    inferior  order,   which   entails 
foolish  un])roductive  expenditurcN    or    wliich    addresses    itself    to    tlu^ 
sensual    vulgar   appetit(^s,    which    should   be   proscribed.      It    held   an 
important    place    in    tlie    K<mie    of    the   early  Cicsars  and  ^yv  do  not 
intend    to    make    its    apology.      It    elevated    the    passions    which    it 
is  most    (h^sirable  to   check,    and    if    it    were    possibh^    to   have   only 
such  luxury    it    would    be    more    advantageous    to    dispense^    with   it 
altogether.  '  Vufortunatcdy  the  higluT  and  the  lower  go  in  company, 
and   that    is   wliy    ])hilosophy  condennis  them   both.     History,    whicli 
is  better  acquainted  Avith  the  true  conditions  of  human   societies,    is 
satisfied  with  branding  the  abusers  and  with   showing  that,  by  a  just 
law    of    expiation,    wealth    badly    acquired    is    rapidly    scattered    by 
the  children  of  the  spoliators.     The  misery  of  Hortalus,  the  despair 
of    Apicius,    the    death    of    so    many   personages  who,   like  Yitellius, 
went   to    end    at    the    Gemoniie    the    orgies   begun    in    the    palaces, 
inspires  little  pity.     These  individual   misfortunes   seem  to   it    justi- 
lied   by   a  life    made    less    severe    to   so   many  millions    of    men,    by 
the    substitution    for    an    exhausted   patriciate  of    a    new    nobility  of 

'  See  above,  the  chapter  on  the  Fannh/.     Tlie  collections  of  inscriptions  prove  the  large 
uumWr  of  industrial  colleges  existing  in  ihe  cities  and  the  great  variety  of  industries. 
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which    Tacitus    and    Pliny    arc    tho    orators,    Virginias    l^ifus    aiul 
Agricola  the  generals,  and  Trajan  and  Hadrian  the  emperors. 

TY.— Magnificence    of   the    Pciujc    Works;    Theatres   and 

AMriirniEATREs. 

There  is  one  reservation  to  be  made  when  speaking  of  ihv  foolish 
expenditure  of  the  TJomans,  which  is,  that  a  part  (.f  t]w  wviMi  of 
tlie  State  and  individuals  was  employed  in  huildiugs  wliieli  did  not 
at  all  serve,  as  Versailles  did,  to  find  tlie  pride  of  tlie  prince,  or, 
as  the  castles  of  oui-  old  lords,  the  vanity  of  a  caste,  but  the  genei\d 
interests    of    the   Eiiipin\  such    as    highways,    bridges,   arsenals,    and 

harbours;     or    the    beliefs,    the    pleasures,    and 

th(^    welfare     of    the     masses,    such    as    temples 

{ind  basilicas,  baths  and  porticoes,   circuses  and 

p    ,^-,  .....v^^   -I    ^^^^'^^^^'^^''-      The    old   nam(s  always   in  existence 

\^i'^^^^^//    ''^^     ^'^^"^^     '^^^^^     ^^'     ^^^^^     provincial    cities,     of 

i(^])ublic  and  sovc^reign  people,  obliged  the 
jaince  on  the  banks  (►f  Tiber,  the  rich  in 
their  free  city,  to  pay  the  poor,  in  all  sorts 
of  gifts,  a  ransom  for  their  power  or  their 
honours.  Augustus  gave  them  an  example  of  this,  and  the  most 
economical  of  the  emperors,  Vespasian,  did  not  refuse  enormous 
expenditure  in  constructing  the  gigantic  edifice  called  by  the 
Romans  the  Coliseum.  Even  of  the  bad  princes  there  were  few 
who  did  not  sanction  some  edifice  intended  for  public  utility. 
What  modern  capital  has  erected  for  the  gratuitous  service  of  the 
masses  buildings  comparable  to  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  baths 
of  Caracalla,  the  Coliseum  of  Vespasian,  to  those  porticoes  where 
one  could  walk  in  the  fresh  air  and  yet  be  sheltered  from  sun  and 
rain  for  miles,  with  the  chefs-cVieuvre  of  Greece  before  one's  eyes? 
If  we  except  what  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  done  in 
London  and  Paris,  what  are  our  water-works  compared  with  those 
of  the  Romans  for  supplying  water  to  the  urban  populations?  in 
the  countries  of  the  south  water  is  an  object  of  prime  necessity, 
since  the  bath  is  indispensable  for  health.      To  ^ive  it  for  uothin«' 


Tlie  Flavian  Ampliitlieatri 
(tlie  Colist'iini).' 


1  'I 


The  reverse  of  a  large  bronze  of  Titus,  representing  in  the  centre  the  Coliseuiu,  on  the 
left  a  pyramid,  and  on  the  right  a  part  of  the  Golden  House. 


s 


was,    as    we    shoidd     consider,    very    democratic;    and    th(\v    knc^w 

how  to  make  it  everywheiv  accessibl(\       l\ome    is    still,    in    spite  of 

the    fall    of    so    many    ancient     atpieducts,    the    city    best    provided 

with    public    fountains 

in  the  world.'      In  the 

provincial     cities     the 

source      of      a      water 

sujjplv    was    the    first 

imp»»itaut     concern    of 

th(»    curia.       We    have 

seen,      in       Pliny's 

correspondence      whciii 

governor   of    lUthynia, 

what  considerable  sums 

were    sjxmt    on    these 

works.    Till    lately, 

Lyons,  between  its  two 

rivers,     was     in    want 

of    water,     and    every 

summer     Nimes      was 

liable    to    perish    from 

thirst.      The     Romans 

had   been   able   in   the 

former     case    to    raise 

water    to    the    summit 

of    Fourvieres,   and    in 

the  latter  case  to  bring 

bv  the   Pont  du   (fai'd 

the  pure  spring  water 

from  the  Cevennes.'^ 

Theatres   and   Amphitheatres.— li   the   theatres   were   more   dan- 
gerous than  useful  it  was  not   thc^'fault  of  those  who  built  them, 

but  of  the  poets  who   wrote  bad   pieces  and  of  the  spectators  who 

'  Water  for  drinking  purposes  per  day  per  head:  at  Rome  (1860),  0-044  m.  ;  at  Paris 
(1875),  0-2  m. ;  at  London  (1874),  O'llT)  m.    (lleclus,  Nouv.  tfcot/r.  univ.,  p.  471.) 

=«  The  a(iucduct  of  Segovia  is  m  metres  high,  the  Pont  du  Gard  4740  metres.  The  Anw 
VeficM,  constructed  n.c.  27l>,  is  43,000  paces  long;  the  Aqim  Marcia,  in  144,  02,000;  the  Anio 
Nonut,  in  a.i».  02,  r>0,()0().  TIh'  total  length  of  all  the  conduits  which  hring  water  to  Home 
was  128,000  metres,  of  which  32,000  were  on  arches.     (Saglio's  IJict.  des  Antiq,,  Aqueducts.) 


-sV^ 


A   Dancer.     (Statue  from  the  Villa  Alhani.) 
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wanted  licentious  entertainments.  Even  when  the  peoph^'s  festi- 
vities still  kept  somewhat  of  their  ])rimitive  character,  that  of 
religious  mysteries,  they  loved  to  laugh  at  the  coarse  wit  and 
obscenities  which  at  the  Floral  games  amused  the  strictest  repub- 
licans.  What  did  these  customs  become  in  the  midst  of  a 
populace  recruited  from  former  slaves?  One  must  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  East  to  see  in  the  voluptuous  dances  of  India  or 
Egypt  something  recalling  the  attitudes  of  the  Ronum  mimes,  of 
the  dancers  of  Cadiz  or  Antioch,  or  of  those  of  the  Empn^'^s 
Theodora.  Without  even  going  so  far,  there  would  be  found  in  tlui 
royal  or  princely  festivities  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
in  a  professed  Christian  society,  exhibitions  of  naked  women, 
sometimes  selected  from  the  noblest  of  the  city,  like  those  who  at 
Lille  represented  before  Charles  the  Bold  the  judgment  of  Paris.' 
in  our  days  the  tableaux  vivants  and  the  operatic  ballets  are  not 
adapted  to  form  a  very  strictly  virtuous  youth.  But,  thank  (lod  ! 
nowhere  will  those  pieces  be  seen  in  which  the  realism  reached 
such  a  point  as  to  exhibit  to  the  spectators  of  the  i>/y%  JIcrculeH 
a  real  pyre,  actual  flames,  and  in  the  midst  a  living  man  being 
consumed.^ 

As  regards  the  games,  the  Romans  did  not  comprehend  their 
use  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks  did.  At  (31ympia  it  was  the 
noblest  and  most  valiant  who  descended  into  the  arena,  and  the 
exercises  in  it  derived  from  this  custom  a  dignity  which  the  Roman 
games  did  ndt  possess.  Tn  that  we  [French]  are  still  mucli 
more  the  descendants  of  Rome  than  of  Greece.  Nor  did  the 
Greeks  admire  those  sanguinary  sights  to  which  a  city  was  invited, 
to  see  wild  beasts  tearing  men  to  pieces;  and  prisoners,  voluntary 
combatants,  freemen,  senators,  butchering  one  another  for  money, 
for  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd,  for  a  smile  from  the  prince.'  Trajan, 
the   best   of   the   emperors,    made    10,000    captives   fight    in    games 

'  See  analogous  facts,  in  Friedliinder,  ii.  302,  n.  1. 

'  Suet.,  Aero,  12,  and  Martial,  de  Sped.,  6  and  23.  In  No.  0  he  speaks  of  a  Laureolus, 
who  was  attached  naked  to  a  cross  in  the  amphitheatre  and  delivered  to  a  wild  beast;  in  No. 
23,  of  a  representation  of  Orpheus,  where  the  actor  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  bear,  etc.  It  is  true 
they  were  men  condemned  to  death.     Death  by  burning  was  a  legal  punishmmt. 

•  .  .  .  .  Feviinarum  illustrium  senator umque  plures  per  areriatn  fadati  mnt  (Tac,  Ann., 
XV.  32).  Cf.,  Suet.,  Dom.,  4  ;  Juvenal,  ^at.,  i.  22.  Petronius  {Satyr.,  117)  has  preserved  the 
oath  which  gladiators  had  to  take:  "  Wo  swear  to  suffer  fire,  chains,  the  lash,  death,  whatever 
ho  may  order  us  ....  we  bind  ourselves  to  him  body  and  soul." 
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whioh  Instod  123  days;  wo  havo  svcn  Claudius  assombliug  twicv 
as  many  for  his  naval  battle  on  Lako  Fucinus,  and  as  thoso  unfor- 
tunates were  not  all  resolved  to  die  readily,  in  order  to  foree  them, 
l(^f?ions,  machines,  and  catapults  were  broii<;ht  against  them. 

Othc^rs,  on  the  contrary,  joyfully  seized  the  sword,  to  make 
their  escape  from  life  or  servitude.  Some,  perfe(;t  actors  in  these 
bloody  ^ames,  exhibited  artistic  movements,  grace  of  behaviour 
in  giving  or  receiving  the  deadly  stroke.  When  falling,  tliey  still 
studied    their    pose    and    died    with    grace.       JUit    sometimes    also    a 
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Advertisement  of  a  (iladuitorml  ('oiiiluit.'     (A   I'oster  at    l'(»ni}tfii.) 


nol.h'    captiv(>    refused    this    degrading    conflict,    and     with    hauglity 
look   and  arms  (tossimI  await('<l  the  li(m  or  ]>anther. 

At  tho  Olid  of  tln>  games,  slaves  armed  with  crooks  dn^w  tlie 
bodies  out  of  the  arena  and  threw  them  pell-mell  into  the  rym/i- 
ariuiH,  a  sort  of  cave  und(T  the  ste])s  of  the  ami>hitlieatr(\  Tlien^ 
two  men,  Mercury  and  (liaron,  dropped  in.  Mercury  touched  the 
])0(li(^s  with  a  hot  iron  to  see  if  there  was  any  life  in  tluMii,  and 
gave  to  tlie  ean^  of  a  doctor  those  mortally  wounded.  (1i:iron 
iinished  with  blows  of  a  macc^  those*  not  worth  the  trouble  ol 
trviiK^  to  cure.  Two  gates  servcMl  for  (>xit  from  th(^  spft/iari/ffu ; 
bv    the    OIK*    w(Mit    forth    the    living,   by    the    oth(T    th(^   dead,    /wA/ 

Tile     ruins     of     amphitheatres     have     been     found     in     seventy 

'    Iraii^laoon:  "The  troupe  <.f  ^rla.liufcis   of   Aulus  Siiettius  Cerius,  .-rdile,   will   fi^rht   at 
l»(.inp.u.  til.'  last  .la\  ..f  May.     There  will  he  a  chase  and  iwlan'um  (to  Keep  off  th.«  sun);' 
VOL.  V.  '*'^ 
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cities    ill     Italy.'      What    Iiuinaii    butchery    took    placy    for    p(.j»ulai- 
anniscnK^nt! 

Yet  loss  than  might  be  iinagiiKMl.  Kv(^ry  year  some  buiidnMls 
of  nuMi,  perhaps  thousands,  perislied  in  the  circus(\s;-  but  some 
W(M'e  prisoners  of  war,  or  persons  reprieved  to  wliom  a  eliancc^  of 
escaping  (hsith  was  offered;  others  were  nuMubers  of  a  particular 
calling  which,  like  tlu^  Spanish  toreador,  playcnl  life  against  butune, 
mortcsqur  vt  vnlnrni  remUfa  /tasfu:'  We  who  have  sup[)ressed  torture? 
who  seek  ev(Mi  to  hide  tlu^  final  (\xpiation,  hav(^  a  horror  of  thost^ 
executions  Avhich  demoralize^  tin*  condemned,  and  we  no  louirei'  s<m- 
in  them  justice  striking  the  guilty,  but  the  ferocious  delight  (►f  a 
people^  at  its  sport. 

This  is  a  legitimate  disgust.  Yet  it  is  right  to  say  that  the 
religions  faith  which  had  established  bloody  games  around  tombs 
Avas  not  quite  extinguisluMl  in  the  tiuie  of  Commodus,  where  one 
meets  with  a  gladiatorial  combat  given  ''for  th(»  health  of  tin* 
prince."*  IVsides,  tin*  pcmal  laws  of  the  E(>mans  were  atrocious: 
they  mnltiplicMl  indetinit(>ly  the  cases  of  coudemnati(m  to  (h\ath,  and 
the  law  of  nations  placed  the  c(mqnered  at  the  mcM'cy  of  tlu^  con- 
queror. The  gladiator  cost  a  good  deal;  to  expose  a  condeuined 
person  to  the  beasts  was  an  economy  therefore  to  the  treasui'v. 
The  assassin,  the  incendiary,  the  brigand,  the  sacrilegious,  the 
sol(li(4-  guilty  of  mutiny,  etc.,  obligi^l  to  slay  on(»  another  or  to 
light  tlie  beasts,  diminished  considerably  the  cost  of  tlu^  games. 
As  regards  prisoners  of  Avar  too  barbarous  to  become  adapti^d  for 
donu'stic  service,  thc^y  were  well  fed  and  train(Ml  and  then  sent 
to    the    arena,    wlu^e    their   skill    and    courage  savcnl  sonu*  of   them. 

^  Frii'dliindor,  ii.  pp.  411-44',.  Tlio  greater  axis  of  the  Coli.semn,  including  l)uiMinps,  is 
188  metres  (L>0:i  yards),  the  smaller  \T>(\  nietn-s;  the  arena  7(5  by  4<)  njefrea.  There  were  places 
for  87,000  .spectators;  lo/HK)  were  able  besides  t(.  find  room  standing.  Next  to  Italy,  <Jaiil 
Imd  the  most  of  them.  In  this  conntry  fifty-five  have  been  connte<l  by  taking  a  good  nmnher 
of  theatres  for  amphitheatres.  Next  came  Numidia  and  Africa  proper,\vhere  traces  of  twenty 
have  been  found,  an<l  Spain.  None  are  seen  in  the  northern  provinces,  nor  in  (Jreece,  C\»rinlii 
excepted,  which  was  a  Uoman  colony,  and  there  were  very  few  in  the  Va\»\.  In  th.'  .Middh- 
Ages  a  wild  beast  was  sometimes  also  the  e.xecutioner.  (  Priedlander,  after  Ihirkhardt,  Cnlfui- 
der  Ilonahmnce,  '2r^^,  '2.) 

-  Augustus  says  (J/o/i.  Anet/r.,  '22)  that  10,(K)0  men  had  fouglit  in  the  games  given  by 
him  during  his  reign.  This  would  be  in  forty-four  years,  (or  the  imperial  festivities,  an  annu.il 
rate  of  1 15  dea<l  or  wounded,  one  half  coming  off  clear.  The  gladiators  simply  wnunih-d  were 
well  cared  for,  for  they  represente<l  capital  not  worth  losing  when  it  couhl  »)«•  prevent.-d. 

^  Prudentius,  hi  Sipnm,  ii.  1,0{)2. 

*  .  .  .  .  Pro  mlutc  imj>cratons  (Moinnisen,  Inscr.  Neapol.,  No.  4,040). 
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The  i^n^at  shmi^htors  took  plaro  jift(T  fortunate*  (^xpoditioiis :  iiiidcr 
Vespasian,  when  Jorusalc^ni  IVll  ;  under  Trajan,  on  his  return  from 
the  last  Dacian  campaign;  in  tlie  time  of  Aurelian  and  Probus, 
after  their  triumplis ;  ^  but  the  skirmislies  wliieh  were  eontinuidly 
taking  phice  along  the  frontiers  provided  eaptivt^s  whieli  were  no 
embarrassment  to  tlu^  hard  Komaus.  Those  who  seemed  (hxiU' 
were    enlisted    or    sold;    the    rest    recruited    the  bands  of  gladiators. 


Gladiators  liglitiiig  with  Wild  IWasts.     {Atlas  du  liidl.  arch.,  iii.  pi.  87.) 


Even  at  a  period  already  Christian  the  panegyrists  of  Constantinc 
used  to  say:  ''The  perfidy  of  the  Bructeri  does  not  allow  them  to 
be  employed  as  soldiers,  and  their  savage  nature  prevents  selling 
them  as  slaves;  by  exposing  them  to  the  beasts  you  have  made 
the  extermination  of  these  enemies  of  the  Empire  serve  for  the 
pleasures  nf  the  people.     This  was  the  grandest  triumph  that  could 


be  imagined 


7)  2 


'  Vopi.-^cu.s,  Aaii'l,  :i3  ;  Proh.,  10. 

*  Pane*/.,  vi.  12,  3;  viii.  23,8.     An  .'diet  of  Constantino  in  82()  dif»approv.*<l  r)f  tlicso  n-a.nes, 
but  another  of  the  same  prince  of  later  date  (Henzen,No.  r),r,80)  authorized  their  continuance  at 
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Not  all  gladiiitoi'S  porisliiMl  in  tlio  jiinpliitlicntrc.  At  rvory 
hvstivitv  a  i»;ood  uuinber  were  ^avetl  by  their  skill  «m-  were  healed 
of  ilicir  wounds,  especially  when  it  was  (ialcn  who  hud  tlie  eare 
ot    iheni,    and    some    attainid    eelchrity.       The    heroes    of    th(>    anna 

were     as    popnhir    at 
!^^  Home    as    tlie    vi(^tors 

in  the  circus.  i*oets 
sani^  their  pi'aises, 
[)a  inters,  sculptors, 
represented  tlieir  ex- 
})loits  in  the  palaces, 
on  the  t()nd>s,  and 
even  in  tlie  temples. 
Thus,     the    attraction 


'-^'^  — 


Mirmillo  ( UostoratioTi). 
(Mu.siH'  (h*  Saiiit-(n»rm!iin.) 


Mirniilli).     {.iinni/.i-  in  tii«' 
Musoe  Ue  Salnt-Cieruiuin.) 


oF  peril,  tln^  intoxicating  stat(^liness  of  the  spectacle,  the  applause 
of  tin*  crowd,  the  desire  to  win  distinction,  in  the  midst  of  this 
magnitici^nce,  by  some  famous  chMxl  whos(»  rt^ward  they  would 
find     elsewhere,^     induced     young     nobles     of     tlie    eciuestrian     and 

nis]H'lluin.  Kt'spectiiio-  tlie  continiumco  of  tlit'>«>  .>lio\vs  for  still  anotliJT  rontiirv.  «'V»'n  under 
lI(tnoriiis,  .sro  (\issi(»«|i)nis.   JV/rm,  v..  c/k  \J.  .ind  Wallon.  Ilisf.  ih  fcsc/arnf/r,  iii.  421  cf  /tn/. 

'  Juvenal.  'Saf..  vi.  7s  ;   IVtronius.  Sntif,-^  li't;  -.   IMutanli.  (htlhu,  i»  •  S}>ar!i:inus.  M.  Ant.,  1<J. 


even  of  the  senatorial  order  to  descend  into  the  arena.  Tlu'  law 
forbade  it,  and  branded  tlu^  gladiator  with  infamy;  but  mtiuners 
were  stronger  than  the  law.  The  emperor  Macrinus  had  b(>en  a 
gladiator.*  The  need  of  expressing  violent  emotions  which  is  in 
human  nature  iinds  its  satis- 
faction necoiding  to  the  character 
of  peoples  and  individuals  in 
diff(^rent  amusements.  This  it 
was  which  made  the  intelligent 
crowd  of  Athens  tlock  to  see 
th(^  tragcdi(*s  of  Sophoch^s  and 
.Eschylus,  so  full  of  religious 
tenors ;  it  drove  ti)  the  games 
of  the  arena  the  sons  of  those 
rude  soldiers  whose  fortune  had 
been  made  bv  war,  and  who 
seem  to  have  transmitted  the 
taste  for  blood  to  their  posterity. 


.Minnilio. 
(Hronz<>  in  the  MuwV  (h>  Saint-Germain.) 


if^lfS^i'^ 


Retiarius  (Kestored). 
(Mua'o  de  Saint-Goruiaiii.) 


Some  of  these  actors  in  these  blood-shedding  games  gained  wealth  : 
tlie  i)arsimonious  Tiberius  offeivd  as  mu(di  as  100,000  sesterces  to 
gladiators  of  tried  menl  to  induce  them  to  appear  in  the  games, 
and  Nero  gave  large  estates  to  some  mirmillones. 

'  SpartianuH,    Mavr.,  4.      Under  Tiheriu-i,  when  the  games  were    rare,  Seneca  heard  a 
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inniilo  lamenting  that   he  was  allowed  to  lose  his  best  years  in  idleness  (r/e  Vrot.,  iv.  4). 
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One  might  even  be  tempted  to  say  that  to  see  these  men 
hravely  giving  or  receiving  death,  the  popidations  of  the  West 
{)reserved  the  remains  of  manly  vigour  which  those  of  tlie  East 
did  not  possess,  for  these  pleasures  were  never  popular  among 
them.^  lla(h-i:in,  the  restorer  of  military  discipline,  tlioui^'lit  these 
exercises  useful  and  applied  himself  to  them :  (jUuiialuna  (jUO(iuv 
tiiina  tractiwit.'^  Titus  and  Verus  did  the  same,  and  if  our  laws 
were  not  opposed  to  it  we  should  still  see  voluntcir  gladiators. 
A  writer  of  the  time  of  Constantino  exphiins  this  custom  hy  an 
idea  both  religious  and  warlike.  At  the  opening  of  a  campaign 
gladiators  were  made  to  tight  to  accustom  the  soldiers  to  wounds 
and  satiate  Nenu'sis  with  blood.''  In  the  whole  of  Tiatiu  literature 
kSeneca  is  })erha})s  the  only  one  who,  as  regards  these  sanguinary 
gam(\s,  thought  as  a  modern.*  ''  This  brigand  has  murdered,"  he 
says  to  a  fre([uenter  of  the  amphitheatre,  ''it  is  just  that  he  slKuild 
suffer  what  he  has  made  another  suftV'r.  l^it  what  liave  you  (htue, 
unfortunate  man,  that  you  sliould  be  condennied  to  be  present  at 
such  a  spectacle  ? "  It  would  be  hard  to  understand  how  honour- 
able men  like  Cicero  and  the  vouncjer  Plinv  could  have  their  moral 
sense  so  perverted  had  we  not  seen  the  most  gentle  minds  justify 
t1i(*  Incpiisition  and  a})plau(l  the  eve  of  8.  l^artholomew.  Kven 
morality  is  a  work  of  tinu',  which  by  slow  elaboration  separates  in 
tlu;  human  heart  the  true  fiH'lings  from  bad  passions,  and  there 
is  not  always  more  nu^rit  in  being  better  when  this  merit  simj)ly 
consists  in  coming  later  into  the  world.^ 


Sonic  liberated  gladiators,  wiio  had  iieviT  known  liow  to  savf  any  money,  werr  niailr  nicndicant 
priests  of  IJellona.     (Scliol.  in  Juv.,  Sat.,  vi.  105.) 

'  We  lind  thiis  thought  in  Pliny  {Pan.,  3^i) :  spectavulinn  (punl  ad  puUhra  iunrfu^  rulncta 
accenderet  contempt  unique :  iven  in  Lncian  {Anach.,  .'J7),  wlio  disapproves  of  gladiatorial  com- 
bats, put.s  in  the  mouth  of  Solon  to  Anacharsis  that  a  law  of  Athens  obliges  young  men  to 
assist  at  cock-fighting,  in  order  that  at  the  sight  of  these  birds  struggling  to  the  very  death 
the  desire  to  brave  it  should  intiame  their  breasts. 

^  Spartian,  //c/^//'.,  IM;  for  Titus,  Dion,  l.wi.  15;  for  Veru>,  Spartian,  M.  Ant.,  r^;  lor 
Didius  Juliaims,  Spartian,  i),  etc. 

'  Capitolinus,  Ma.v.  et  lialh.,  8. 

*  Epi<t.,  7.  On  the  attraction  of  these  spectacles,  see  the  curious  history  of  .\lypius 
related  by  S.  Augustine  {Confess.,  vi.  8). 

'  Morality  is  eternal,  and  not  a  principle  has  been  discovered  which  IMuto  did  not  know  ; 
but  the  knowledge  of  morality  is  not  the  same  at  all  tiineS;  nor  at  the  same  period,  for  all  men. 
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V. EXA«(JEUATI0NS    OF    THE    MoUALISTS    AND    I'oKTS    IN    TllEIK 

Descuiptions  of  IIoman  Society. 

Were   privat<'   morals   at    all   better   than   that   section   oi   public 
morals?     Yes   and  no,   according  to   what   we  look   at  and  to  wh(»m 
we   listen.      Regard   only    Home,    Antioch,    Alexandria,    the    festerinj 
centn^s   of  an   immense   agglomeration  of   men,   where   are  developed 
even   more   moral    maladies  than  physical   ills,    and  you   will   find   all 
the  accusations  trm  .      It  will  be  th(>  same  if  you  believe  the  state- 
ments of  the  moralists,   who  see  all   in  black  colours,   and  the  comic 
poets    and    satirists,    who    see    every    thing    distorted,    because    it    is 
tlie    ridt^    of    the    former    always    to    ctmdemn    the    ])resent    to     the 
advantage  of  the  past,   and  (►f  the  latter,  to  study  exceptional  cases, 
to   take   social   monstrosities  as  being  faithful   representations   of  the 
uhole  of    societv.      Whi-re    a    slight   shade    occurs    they    put    a    harsh 
tone  which  exaggerates  the  relief;  and  like   tlu^n    we  only  perceive 
wliat    thus  stands  out.      Seneca,   in   his  day,   laughed  at  those  peoi^le 
who     call     their     conti^nporaries     to     account.'       "Morals    are    gone! 
i:vil     triumphs!       All     virtue,     all    justice    is    disapp(>aring  !       The 
woild  is  degenerating!     I1iat  is  what  was  exclainu^d  in  our  fathers' 
days,    what    they  were   repeating  to-day,  and  what  will  be   the  cry 

of  (Hir  children." 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  vagrant's  epic,  the  Sattjricon  of 
l»etronins.  This  singular  book  recalls  the  indecent  buffoonery  of 
Uabelais.  Its  •  pcnirl  is  in  the  dung-heap.  They,  say  it  is  the 
human  comedv  of  Nero's  time.  I  agree,  on  condition  that  it  is 
the  life  of  the  slums  to  which  the  author  takes  his  heroes,  regular 
jail-birds,  juitrid  with  immorality  of  every  form,  and  to  the  point 
of  no  longer  being  conscious  of  their  degradation.  Tacitus,  even 
Suetonius,  puts  these  infamous  things  under  a  shade  w^hich  is  only 
half-transparent.  retronius  and  Juvc^nal  give  everything  in  its 
naked  form.  This  picture  is  a  page  of  history,  but  one  which  recurs 
wherever  youth,  gold,  and  the  vacuity  of  a  useless  life  are  met  with. 

Petronius,    supplemented    by    Martial,    Apuleius,    and    Juvenal, 


'  De  Benef.,  i.  10.     l.etter  5)7  is  still  more  e.xplicit :  "  Our  youth,"  he  says,  "  is  better  than 
that  of  fornur  davs." 


,  1— 
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Iiavc  procured  inucli  ill-fame  for  Roman  society.  l)iit  thes(>  writers 
wlio  liave  been  taken  literally  wished  above  (dl  to  aimisc  them- 
selves and  laugh,  and  together  witli  tlieui  we  find  suiue  very 
worthy  people,  whom  no  boldness  of  language  affi'ightcd,  provided 
it  ccmtained  cleverness  and  art.  In  the  period  of  the  /^rt'cicii-ses 
the  great  Conde  liked  to  have  the  Sattjrivon  read,  and  MoHen^ 
seems  to  us  now-ti-days  somewliat  indelicate^  A  little  later, 
.Madame  de  Sevigiie  sent  Ikt  daughter  the  Talcs  of  lu  Fontaine, 
which  she  admired,  but  which  we  no  hniger  i-ead  ;  and  a  miinster, 
Count  de  Pontchartrain,  collcM'ted  for  his  own  libiary,  as  i)leasing 
curiosities,   the  books   wliiih   the  parliament  })ubliely  burnt. 

As  every  large  city  has  its  drains,  so  every  large  society  has 
its  impurities.  W'e  are  justly  proud  of  the  elegant  and  noble 
societv  which  gathered  round  Louis  W\ .  :  this  was  oui"  liolden 
age.  In  it  are  found  heroic  soldiers,  magistrates  of  integrity,  saints 
and  martyrs,  men  of  lett(>rs  and  learning,  who  an*  the  honour  of 
France,  but  also  religious  and  virtuous  hyi)oerites,  who  \\\\\v  been 
chastised  by  ^loliere  and  la  Ihaiyere,  great  lords  who  cheated  at 
cards  and  would  have  willingly  thrown  their  serfs  to  the  fishes, 
grand  ladies  who  roblxMl  tlunr  tradespeojde  or  who  carried  into 
the  "  pays  de  Hra([uerie  ''  '  thciir  shameless  venal  gallantries ;  j)rc- 
varicating  magistrates,  peculating  ministers,  in  tin(\  all  the  moral 
miseries  which  the  archives  of  the  liastille  have  revealed  to  us.'^ 
Under  Nero,  Tiocusta  kept  a  school  for  poisoning.  But  in  the 
best  period  of  the  Renaissance  Italy  was  called  "  the  Poisonous," 
and  among  us,  in  the  time*  of  the  Valois  and  the  Rrinvilliers,  the 
art  of  causing  the  disappearance  of  a  human  being  was  carri(*d  to 
perfection.  In  the  trials  of  la  Yoisin,  the  Abbe  (iuibourg,  and 
Canon  Dulong,  the  inquiry  was  abandoned  to  avoid  finding  the 
guilty  parties  even  in  the  king's  palace.  Is  it  to  be  asserted 
that  for  this  glorious  period  one  must  seek  the  n^prcsc^ntatives  of 
France  in  the  Ikistille  and  the  houses  of  ill-fanu^  y  Assuredlv  not. 
What  we  do  as  regards  our  own  history,  let  us  do  then  for  that 
of  the  Empire. 

Pcfrouius    (iU(/    the    Satfjricon. — We    have*     had    under    our    old 
monarchy    the  reign   of    mistresses,   who,    whih*    less    r(^pulsiv(»    than 

'  Se«'  the   Works  of  Hussy-lJalxitin. 

^  See  the  Arch,  de  la  liastillo,  bv  Fr.  naviii.v'JOTi,  0  vols,  in  Svo. 


minions,  wciv  no  better  for  the  good  adniinist ration  of  pulilic 
aifaiis.  'riic  Uoiiiiui  Tliiipire  never  knew  the  king's  mistress  anil 
minions  were  witliont  inllueuce  there. 

When  sei'ing  tile  old  families  disappear  so  rai)idly  and  so 
many  unions  remain  sterile,'  to  such  a  degree  that,  from  Ca'sar  to 
Aiil..imiu^.  in  iwu  eenturies,  not  an  emperor  left  a  son  except  the 
pettv  inwnsman  of  locate,-'  we  sh.mid  be  inclincil  t(.  believe  that 
the  Italian  blood  was  impoverished  as  the  Italian  soil  was  exhausted. 
It  i^  true  that  generations  ari'  (piickly  worn  out  in  a  state  of 
wealth,  imm.Mality,  and  th<'  unhealthy  in-iuisitiveness  of  an  unoccu- 
pied life;  but  the  Roman  nobility  had  two  special  enemies:  under 
ba<l  princes,  the  lictor ;  at  all  times,  Greek  vices,  which  encouraged 
a  life  of  celibacy  and  which,  if  it  did  not  destn)y,  at  least  pre-  ■ 
vented  population.'  It  is  needful  to  add  this  cause  to  those  which 
so  rapiiUy  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  nobility.' 

'V\w  Sati)n<„n  gives  a  large  amount  of  space  to  these  hideous 
pictures,  but  I  shall  only  select  such  as  are' presentalde,  and  sonu' 
features  of  that  provincial  life  which  the  historians,  so  occupied 
witli  Rome,  absolutely  leave  in  the  shade.  Let  us  first  of  all  look 
at  Trimalchio,  that  counterfeit  LucuUus,  a  type  of  the  fortune- 
makers  of  the  time,  who  practises  usury  although  he  has  millions, 
beats  his  wife,  in  spit.'  of  her  services,  and  commits  barbarisms, 
although  he  has  always  hungry  rhetoricians  at  his  table.  With 
the  sent.'Utious  gravity  of  a  man  who  tries  to  assume  an  elegant 
style  after  having  made  a  large  fortmie,  Trimalchio  relates  how 
from   a   slave    he    became   a  freedman,    a    master  from   having  been 

"When  I  first  came  from  Asia  I  was  no  higher  than  this 
chan.h'lier,  and  to  make  mv  beard  grow  I  used  to  rub  my  lips 
and  chin  Nvith  lamp  oil.  But  1  showed  the  utmost  complaisance 
towards  inv  master  and  mistress;  so  he  made  me  his  heir  con- 
jointly   with    Ca)sar;    he    h'ft    me   a    truly    senatorial    estate.      Man 

, .V^  i.le.,  r„ni„:,h  rl  ,d,.mlihi~^  lihevon.m  frcqnntahanlm;  p,:e<-ali,la  orbiUUe 

(Tuc,  Ami.,  iii.  -•'»). 

»  CluiKliuH  lia.l  in.l 1  a  son,  t.ul  li.' WCI.S  born  of  Mi'ssiilma.  ,„■■;,. 

'  \  „,„na  law  v.l".l-  ene„uva^..,l  ,his  i,n„,„ral  aC,  .l,e  Ic.  Jum  *  ''''"'"■'■"'•  ''^^ 
c.x..c..„e  «.v..rit.y,  a„.l  l,v  ,!,.■  facilM.v  whi.l,  i,  gave  inf„r,„.Ms  to  attack  under  .1,,.  Load  .Lose 
who  could  not  be  ciuifjht  in  otlier  way«. 

'  Dilfirilo  eMt  rero  uuhrir,  dalla,  rin,.     (.Martial.  A>^V/-.,  vii.  oS.) 
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is  iiever  satisfied !  I  wanted  to  enter  into  trade ;  I  loaded  five 
ships  with  wine,  at  that  time  it  was  'j'old.  Thev  were  all 
wrecked.  Do  you  think  I  was  discouraged?  hi  faith,  no!  I  sent 
fortli  other  sliii)s,  larger,  better,  and  nion^  fortunate.  There  was 
no  need  to  think  me  a  chicken-hearted  uiaii.  My  wife  proved 
herself  most  devoted  in  this  crisis:  she  sold  her  jinvels,  her 
dresses,  and  put  into  my  hand  a  hundred  gold  pieces.  Mv  new 
fortune  started  thence.  One  goes  fast  when  the  gods  push  you ; 
at  one  venture  I  gained  10,()(M),000  sesterces.  All  T  havt^  under- 
taken has  succcH^ded  to  perfection.  When  I  saw  myself  richer  than 
the  whole  district  I  thn^w  away  my  hooks  and  my  trad(» ;  I  huilt 
myself  a  palace.     Now  I  am  making  my  mom^y  work."  ' 

lie  was  right  to  possess  tliis  calm  tran(iuillity,  for  when  once 
arrived  at  the  top,  and  installed  in  tlu^  midst  of  wealth,  no  one 
will  ask  him  how  he  arrived  there,  (jrold  ennobles  (everything  ;  it 
is  the  supreme  god.  How  can  one  hc^lp  not  holding  its  pontiffs 
in  consid(^ration  ?  ^^Trimalchio  has  lands  enougji  to  weary  a  kite 
in  his  flight;^  his  money  begets  more,  and  his  slaves,  good 
gods !  there  is  not  one  in  ten  who  would  know  his  master.  lie 
buys  nothing,  everything  is  produced  in  his  house :  wool,  wax, 
pepper.  You  might  ask  for  pigeon's  milk  and  they  would  find 
some."  Happy  fellow  is  this  Trimalchio  I  lie  lies  late  in  his 
ivory  bed  whilst  the  eager  crowd  of  his  clients  kick  their  he(ds  at 
liis  gates.  At  last  he  deigns  to  show  himself;  he  addresses  a  few 
words  from  side  to  side,  and  favours  the  privileged  with  a  nod. 
Order  the  litter!  the  slaves!  Trimalchio  wants  to  go  to  the  Forum. 
If  the  weather  is  fine  he  will  go  on  a  costly  mule.  On  his  road  he 
stops  to  make  a  visit ;  the  retinue  of  clients  stops  and  awaits  him 
in  the  mud  or  in  the  sun ;  he  continues  his  way,  they  run  aft(^r 
him.  And  yet  this  Trimalchio  is  only  a  freedman.  Till  (piite 
lately  he  carried  wood  on  his  shoulders.  Whence  this  respect  by 
which  he  is  surrounded?  lie  possesses  18,000,000  sesterces,  llow 
did  he  get  them  ?  Nobody  knows ;  but  he  has  them,  that's  the 
important  matter.  Stand  aside  then  when  he  passes,  and  win  his 
good  graces  if  you  can.  Trimalchio  knows  what  he  is  worth  : 
moreover,    see  how  he  admires  himself  draped  in   his  flowing  toga. 


'  Satyric,  75-76. 

^  Juvenal,  Sat.,  ix.  55. 
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Th(>  large  sleeves  are  carefully  drawn  over  his  hands  liardened  by 
servile  toil.  What  a  sudden  change.  Yesterday  the  blows  raincnl 
on  his  shoulders;  to-day  he  is  honoured,  looked  u})  to.  lie  speaks 
loud  and  is  listened  to;  he  will  say  plenty  of  silly  tilings  I  but 
his  fortune  serves  as  intellect  f(U"  him." 

A  worthy  precursor  of  all  those  who  have  elevated  their 
fortum^  more  (piiekly  than  their  minds,  Trimalchio  expends  from 
vanity    his     money     on     sumptuous    feasts,     in     which    he    aims    at 


sirttlirt  ■-1-11  ;i 


SkcU'ton,  Nvith  th.'  So.ratic  Maxun:  Know  thyself.     (Mos.iic-  in  tho  Kiichrr  Museum  at  I{<uue.) 

astonishing  his  guests  by  luxury  in  bad  taste  and  some  beaming 
aecpiired  the  evening  bc^fore.  In  the  midst  of  the  orgies  he  com- 
mands a  silver  skeleton  to  be  brought,  which  inspires  him  with 
this  fine  sent(^ncc:  ^^  Such  we  sliall  soon  be;  therefore  let  us  live 
while  it  is  possible  to  live  well."  '  Hut  he  is  more  ridiculous  than 
wicked  ;  even,  in  s.»me  respects,  he  is  better  than  the  men  of  the 
pnMMMling  age,  and  I  pardon  some  eccentricities  in  him,  when  I 
hear,  from  the  depths  of  his  dull  s(»ul,  an  echo  of  sentiments  which 
weiv'  beginning  to  spread  about  and  were  going  to  make  way,  since 

•  Erao  vivmmi^  dam  Hoot  mv  bene  {Satyr.,  34).     It  was  the  pructire  to  nH>.f^\  the  idea  of 
,,..a,h  in  *tlu.  nn.ls,  of  festivities,  not  t.>  sugjrost  grave  thoughts,  »>ut  to  throw  them8..1ve.s  more 

.      ,  .f      rf     \r,nfi..l     Fin<ir     v    <)i.      M.    l*ern»«    foitn<l   at  Ivoutahia,  in 

ai-«lentlv    into    enjoyment,     (f.    Maiti.il,    J^}nyt .,    ^.    o*.  u  i  .  u  ...v, 

Phivgia.  a  mortuary  inscription  whieh  repre..ents  folk  having  1.V..I  I.k-  Inmalehio :  1  toll  n.y 
friends:  dive  yourselves  up  to  pleasure,  to  voluptu..usness,  live.  \ou  musl  die,  therefore 
drink,  enjoy,  and  dance."     ( Galatic,  p.  117.) 
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they  succood  in  piorriiig  through  this  mmioy  huf^ :  **  riontlomon, 
slaves  arc  also  men;  they  have  sucked  the  same  milk:  it  is 
Fortuue  who  treats  them  as  a  stepmother.  Before  my  death,  and 
that  will  socm  be  the  case,  I  wish  them  to  (h-ink  the  water  oi 
freedom." 

Chrysauthes  has  not  reached  so  higli  a  position,  hut  Ik*  livens 
(|uite  according  to  the  workl.  Let  us  see  wliat  it  was  to  live  well 
according  to  P(*tronius  and  a  good   mnny  of  his  contcTiip  >r;iri(^<. 

"lie  has  had  the  lot  whicli  he  desc^'ved :  lu^  lias  liv<Ml 
lionourahlv  and  ha>  been  treated  hdiiouraldv  at'tn-  liis  doath.  ()t 
wliat  would  he  complain  V  lie  liad  imt  a  failliing  when  lie  hegan  : 
he  would  have  })i(ked  nj)  with  his  teeth  an  obolus  trnin  a  dung- 
heap.  Ihit  h(*  increased  little  1)v  little,  and  T  Ixliexc,  on  ni\ 
faith,  that  he  is  leaving  100, 0(H)  crowns  ot  propiMty.  At  what 
age  (h)  you  think  h(>  died?  ()ver  seventy.  iii;  had  an  ii-mi 
constitution  and  carried  his  age  woudrouslv.  Tlis  hair  was  as 
hlack  as  a  crow.  I  knew  him  t'ornierly  as  very  licentious,  and 
ev(Mi  when  old  he  respected  neither  age  noi*  sex.  Who  could 
hlame  him  for  it?  The  ph^isun*  ot  having  enjoyed,  that  is  all 
that  he  carried  into  the  tondi."  ^ 

Fanovment  I  Tetronius  in  this  usos  the  expression  of  mativ  in 
those  davs  and  ev<'n  in  our  own.'  Ibit  do  we  not  tind  in  the>(> 
passag(»s  souK^  of  the  traits  and  tin*  animated  style  which  make  us 
tliink  of  la  Ihaivere  ? 

Listen  now  to  this  street  politician  who  sees  only  his  own 
belly,  only  finds  agreeable  what  S(M^ures  him  hi-  pittance,  and  if 
that  fail  him,  Inys  the  blame  on  lieav(Mi  and  eaith  :  "  \'\n'  the 
whoh^  day,"  he  exidaims,  "  T  have  Ikmmi  unable  to  procui'e  a 
mouthful  of  bread,  1  s(;em  to  have  fasted  foi'  a  whole  y(\'ir.  A 
curse  on  the  anliles  who  are  plaving  into  the  hands  of  the  bakers  ! 
Ibdp  m(\  T  will  h(d})  you.  And  the  ])oor  suffer  whilst  tli(^s(> 
blood-suckers  live  in  continual  eniovment.  ( )h  !  if  wr  still  had 
thos(>  lions  wliifh  1  found  lien-  on  my  return  tVoni  Asia  !  Tin  ii 
it    WHS    that    Olio     made     good     cheer.       J)ear(h    desolalcd    .Sicily ; 


'  Snfi/r.-lfi. 

^  !Ijis  not  III  I'ontiiino  writt.'Ti  :  "  •  l')niov  voiirfx-lf.'  *  1  will  du  so."  ■  liut  wh.-n  will  vm 
bp;Tinp'  *  l-'roni  Tii-m'»m>\v.'  *  All !  tny  friend,  death  may  soizo  you  uii  ilic  roid  ;  liotrin 
to-d:n-  ,.,.'"     (^Fublis,  VIII.  xxvli.^     (,'1.  Ilur.,  Cnim.,  II.  xiv. ;  and  Miirtial,  i:/'i!/r.,  i.  IG. 
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dronglit    linrnt    n\^   the   country;    l.ul    Safini-is   was   a   thunder-holt 
rather    than    a    man  ;    wherever  he   was  h(>  set  all  on  fire.     At   the 
curia,  lunv  lie   ixdted   them  for  you  I     Ah  !  he  did  not  go  ther."  hy 
lour  roads,  hut  <iuite  direct.     At  tlu-  Forutn,  when   h.-  plead.^d  you 
would    have    thought     It     ^va^     the    sound    of    a    trumpet.       And    yet 
how    alTal.le    he   was!      lie   return(-d    every   one's   salute;    he   caUed 
..very   one   hy   hi>   name;    one    might    have  thought    him  one   of  us. 
Dnrin-    his  "a'dih-hip    hn-ad     cost    hut    little:     for    an    as    you    had 
,.n,m-h   1-  eai    lor  t\v..    without  finishing  it;  now  the  loaf  f.-r  an  as 
is  n°t  so  hig  as  the  eye  of  an  ox.      Alas!    alas!   all   is  going  to  the 
had.      The  eohdiv  is  imshing  th.'  wrong  way  like  a  calf's  tail.     And 
|,„w   eould    it   he  otherwise y     AVe  have   as  a'dih'  a   man  of  naught, 
who  prefers  an   as  to   th<-  life  of  a  citizen,     lie  laughs  at   us  wh.n 
;„    houHS    he   receives   more   m(m<-y   in  one  day  than   another  wouhl 
,..,.(     l,v  Wllin-    the    whole    ot    his    patrimony.      1    kiL.w    an    affair 
wiiiehwas    worth    to    him     ]  .<M)    gold    ]deces.      Oh!     if    we    had    a 
|,„1..    ,,lurk.    he    w.-uld    not     tn.at    us   so   cheaply!        iiut     th..    peopl,. 
:,iv   like   this   now-a-days:     lions  at    home,   hut    fo.\es  ahroad."  ' 

You  have  heard  "this  demagogue  somewhere  or  other,  for  such 
as  lie  are  found  at  all  times;  hut  then  he  stopped  at  meiv  laments 
;,„d  di.l  not  -et  so  h.r  as  an  outhreak.  lie  has.  moreover,  a 
<.l,;„a,.ter  which  our.,  do  not  possess:  he  is  religi.ms.  or  s.M.ms  U, 
|„.  so,  and  would  much  lik,.  t..  stir  Ul,  the  higots  at  the  same 
tinu-  as  the   idle   and   the   needy. 

"What  will  liapjien  if  the  gods  refuse  to  show  pity  to  th.' 
,.„louvV  Heaven  h.dp  m.^  !  1  helieve  that  all  this  happens  hy 
,|„,  will  of  the  immortals!  For  now  no  one  any  hunger  helicves 
,1,„  l„.avn  IS  heaven;  no  one  fasts,  no  one  takes  accomit  of 
.|„,,i,,.,.  Tl„.  great  thing  .s  to  count  .me's  gold.  Formerly  the 
wom.'n  with  hare  feet,  tloating  hair,  veil.^l  face,  pure  s.mled,  w.Mit 
„|,  ,l„.  l,ill-si,h'  to  prav  .lui.it.T  to  send  rain,  ,aud  it  came  ,h,wu  m 
torrents  and  all  iej,.i,.e.l.  Times  are  changed:  as  the  price  of  our 
iiiipietv   our  tields  are  harren." ' 

liut  .lo  not  tak,-  retr.mius  at  his  word  :  h<'  knows  as  well  as 
r.ucretius  what  his  diviniti,.s  are  worth.  "Now,  thos.>  who  are 
l.„„u,l   l,y    vow<.    those  ev..n   who    Would    sell    th.'    world,    .'muhmsly 


'  Sdfifr..  \  {. 
-  Jd.,  ihul. 
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croato  <>o(ls  ^vhieh  an^  propitious  to  thoii'  wishos.''  Tlioy  li:id 
iina«;in(*(l  one  which  liad  then,  as  now,  many  a<lorors — Ciain.  An 
inscription  at  Pompeii,  in  mosaic  work  at  the  thicsJK.ld  (tf  a  Imuso, 
obliircd  the  visitor  in  passint^  it  to  do  Imnour  to  the  diviiiitx.  tlie 
protector  of  fruitful  industries — Sdlrv  Lucrii} 


YI. — Strictness  of  Morals  in  the  Provinces  and  Ilrrni  Society. 

I  have  shown  the  outburst  of  immorality  in  the  last  century 
of  the  Px^public ;  at  the  jx^riod  of  the  Antonines,  this  society, 
which  such  ^reat  wi^dth,  so  suchh^nly  and  ])ad]y  acquired,  had 
unsettled,  caliiUMl  down  ai^jun.  Tlu^  disproportionate^  fortunes  having 
be(m  dissipatcnl,  and  the  means  of  making  fn^sh  ones  no  lont^iM* 
existing',  manners  chaui^ed.  Tlu^  Romans  cc^ased  to  be  ])ai-venui^ 
throwing  out  nu)ney  and  honour  with  full  hands  like  the  oni-iclKMl 
of  yesterday,  and  social  life  n^sumed  its  reiz:ular  course.  Then 
the  whole  Empire  was  not  situate  in  Uonu\  In  foUowiuij^  the 
satirists  and  poets  we  seemed  to  forged  as  they  did  the  good 
folk  who  were  living  honourable,  quiet  lives,  far  from  the  great 
cities,  and  who  composed  the  mass  of  the  Km})ir(^'s  population:  a 
solid  but  dull  foundation  not  clearly  seen,  and  from  which  stand 
out  in  bright  colours  the  vices,  passions,  and  unhealthy  ambitions, 
because  immorality   is  flauntcMJ   whil(>  good  conduct   is  concealed. 

Doubth^ss  with  a  religion  which  prohibited  nothing,  and  slavery 
which  facilitated  everything,  the  nd(^  of  morality,  unc(M-tain  and 
unfixed,  had  little  power  to  n^strain  vulgar  minds.  (an  one, 
moreover,  suppose  that  the  wlioh'  Kmpin^  was  assend)lod  at  Xero's 
festivities  and  seatcnl  at  Vitellius's  feasts,  just  as  some  bolieved 
that  all  France,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  had  the  morals  of  the 
Eegcncy  and  supped  every  evening  with  th(^   Duke  of  Orleans.'"' 

l^ut  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  to  hnid  to  the  belief  that  if 
we  could  penetrate  to  the  midst  of  the  provincial  po{)ulations,  even 
into  the  bosom  of  some  great  Poman  families,  we  should  find 
those   morals    which    id  ways    accompany    moderation    of    fortune    an<l 


^  One  of  the  two  laros  of  Triinak'liio  wii8  Lucro  (ibid.,  (X)). 

"  Tlio  recollections  of  the  Man'^cIiaU'  Princess  i\v  Heauvaii,  whose  niai(h»n  iianx'  was  IJ(»han- 
(^halx)t,  «'\hihit  in  roin})lt't(^  t'ii,''ht«'t'utli  ci'iifiiry  <lre.ss  the  purest  morality,  au'l  I  nu^ht  to  a<lil, 
the  noblest   sentiments  conjoined  with  the  most  complote  religious  scepticism. 
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desires  or  eh^vation  of  sentiments  and  character.      "  In  the   distant 
cities,"     says    Tacitus,     ''we    sec    ancient     Italy     again     with    the 
strictness    of    its    early    manners.'-       And    he    exhibits    provincials 
staying    for    a    time    at    Pome— chief    men    sent    as  a   deputation    to 
ihJ  sLiiate  or  simply   individuals  come  on   private  business,   blushing 
at    a   dissoluteness   which   was  new    to   them,    la^^ciciiv  inexpcrti.      Tla^ 
'^nori  hnmhmr  he  says  again,    "who  wen^   called  from    tlu^    (h'pths 
,.t    the  provinces  to  the  Poman   senate,  brought   thither  the  economy 
and    order    of    tlu^ir    private    life."       Marseilles    "seems    to    him    to 
unite  m  a  happy  harmony  tlu^  polit(>ness  of  Greece  to  the  simplicity 
(,f   the   provinces,"   and   before   celebrating   the   exploits    of    the    pro- 
vincial   Agricola,   his    fatluT-indaw,    he    paints  .in    a    few    words    his 
privati>    virtues:     "lie    married    Dondtia     Decidiaiia.       The     wcnhh-d 
pair    lived    in    perfect    unity   and    with    mutual    teiuh^rness,    husband 
und   wife   loving    the    other    better    than    tlnmiselves."  ^       Thus   there 
is  no  need  to  be  astonished  at  seeing  Tacitus  attribute  a  change^  in 
the    morals    of    the    Iloman   nobility  to   the   advent  of  provincials  to 

hi'di  public  functions. 

On    this    subj(^ct    Pliny    thinks    like    Tacitus;    his    mother    was 
trom    Hither  Spain.      "You   know,''   he    says,    "what   the    reputatioii 
,,f    that    province    is    and    what    severity    of    manners    reigns    tluav." 
\nd    elsewhere:     -At    P>rescia  they   carefully  preserve  the  modesty, 
frugalitv,     and    the    frankness    of    our    fath(TS."   ....   ^^  You    know 
ulso  the  aust(T(^  nature   of  the  Paduans."  ^      Listen  even  to  Martial 
the  Spanish   poet,  to   wlumi   Rome  had  seemed  the  only  place  worth 
liviie^    in    because    readv    verse-making    opened    the     gates    of    the 
.a-eat"^       Feeling    old    age    creeping    on    and    his    scanty    poetic    vein 
dryin-    up,    this   frequented-    of    the   Palatiiu^    and    Ks.iuilme    became 
nisfh       We   see  him   celebrating   the    simple,    economical    provincial 
lite.     "Here  1  must  nourish  my  land;  it  is  that  which  there  bdow 
will  nourish  me."     And  he  wishes  to  hnivc^  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
where    "even    hunger    is    expensive;    where    (me    needs    four    togas 
in    a    summer,    whereas    elsewhere    one    lasts    four    seasons.'  ^       He 
regrets  the  house  of  his  birth,    -  whose  table  was   covered  with  the 

'  Ann.,  xvi.  o.     See,  in   Appian  ilieli   dr..  iv.   39-40),  the  conjugal  devotion  of  several 
matr<ms,  at  the  saddest  perirnl  of  the  Uepublic. 

»  Ann.,  iii.  55.     Aqvic.,  4.     Cf.  Pliny,  Epist.,  i.  14.     Af,nc.,  6. 

=»  Martial  {Epiyr.,  xi.  U5)  confirms  this  reputation  of  the  Paduans 

^  Ibid.,  X.  IHJ.     11.'  passed  at  least  thirty-four  years  at  Home  [rbvL,  KM). 

So 
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rich   spoils    of  the  paternal    fields    which   would   make    him    w<'ll   (d! 
with  so  little;''  and  he  finally   returns  thither. 

Unhappily,  Tacitus  has  not  thought  of  painting  this  provincial 
life,  because  happiness  did  not  supjily  tliosc^  gloomy  shades  or 
striking  colours  which  this  great  writei-  preferred.  \(\,  running 
tlirough  his  narrative  and  th;it  of  his  conteniporaiies,  wo  sec^  in  the 
background,  amiable,  serions  ligures,  ami  Pliny's  ((.rrespondeiice 
admits  us  to  the  best  comp;niy.  The  ideas  of  all  thesi-  people 
are  not  verv  elevated,  but  verv  worthv  sentiments  prevail  nmoiit: 
them,  and  we  meet  onlv  the  kind  of  nun  with  whom  one  would 
willin<»-ly  liv(\  First  of  all  Plinv  hims(^lf:  we  mnv  eritieiz<>  i]]r 
governor  of  F)ithynia,  the  writ(»r  who  thought  himself  the  rival 
of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  while  harihouiously  balancing  emi)ty 
periods,  tin*  orator  who,  measuring  ehxpieuee  by  the  clepsydra,  is 
vi^y  proud  of  having  spoken  seven  hours  at  a  >treteh  ;  but  if 
riiny  is  not  a  great  man,  he  is  most  certainly  a  v(-ry  court<v)ns 
one,  alwavs  r(\idv  to  u'ivi*  his  money  or  his  advice,  lo\inu  the 
good,  respectable,  and  anxious  neither  to  do  nor  say  anything 
which   was  unworthy   of  him   and   his  consular  toga. 

AVliat  kind  (d  friends  are  his?  Tacitus,  a  \erv  thoughtful 
p(Tsonage,  who  must  needs  have  had  the  manners  whicli  he  expected 
from  others;  (^nintilian,  whom  he  assist<'d  in  giving  a  dowry  to 
his  daughter,  and  whos(^  great  work  is  as  much  a  book  on  c<luca- 
tion  as  on  rlndoric  ;  Suetonius,  whom  Pliny  often  entertained'  and 
whose  tastes,  like  his  fortune,  were  very  modi  rate,  if  we  may  foiiu 
an  opinion  from  the  prop(>rty  he  wanted  to  ac([uire.  *'This  estate 
tempts  my  (hnir  Suetonius  in  more  respects  than  one  :  its  nearness 
to  Ttome,  the  convenience  of  the  roads,  the  small  (extent  <>f  the 
buildings  and  of  the  latul,  which  divert  but  do  not  tak(  u[»  much 
time.  Learned  men  like  him  need  an  avenue  to  walk  in,  a  \int! 
of  which  they  can  know  every  branch,  and  some  shrubs,  the 
reckoning  up  of  which  will  not  be  ditlicult  <a'  h»ng.''  Here  mc 
we  lit(M'ary  men  who  did  not  run  after  w(^:dth,  who  showed  mutual 
affliction,  and  live(l  in  such  a  fashion  that  history  brings  nothing 
against  them  which  could  diminish  the  esteem  which  they  mutuallv 
felt. 


/tfiiiiia 


ProhitKiinitm,   ho»<'.^tiK''un!im.   pruiUtinitiintim    rii'utn   et    moi'f!*   tjiut   iti'fmtniltfr   ft 
(I'liliv,  r.jmt..  X.  iHi). 
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Do  «■<■  wiiiit  II  iihiUKS<)i)licr?  EupUiat.'.-;  is  uuk.iown  to  us, 
aud  1  do  not  know  wlictli.T  we  iirrd  ivfjivt  the  loss  of  his  works; 
ill  least,  h't  us  preserve  tlie  portrait  which  I'liiiy  draws  of  this 
inornlist— amiable,  serious,  uot  fretful,  wise  without  yv\A,;  who, 
diif.'riii-  j^reatly  from  those  brawlinj;  loiiR-haired  philosophers 
whnni  we  shall  preseutly  eriti<;ize,  inaki-s  war  against  vice,  not 
men.  and  lea<ls  ha.k  to  virtue  by  mildness  in  plaee  of  repulsing 
by  insult.  r.ut  just  now  it  is  dom.Mir  life  wliieh  oeeupies  us. 
"  I'.upliratos  is  extremely  polite,  and  tlie  i)urity  (d  his  morals  is 
r,pially  higli-  'I'll''*'''  cbildreii  eomi.ose  his  family,  and  in  imtliing 
does  he  neglect  th.^ir  .■ducaliou.  liis  lather-iudaw,  who  holds  th.> 
lirst  lank  in  the  province,  is  worthy  of  praise  for  many  reasons, 
..specially  lor  the  prcferejice  wlii.-h  he  lias  given,  m  the  ^choice  of 
a   s..n-indaw.   to  virtue   rather  than   to  birth  and  fortune.'" 

From  litcrarv  men  let  us  iiass  to  men  of  the  world,  and  we 
shall  tind  some  marked  lonii>  of  character.  Corellius  Kufiis-^  had 
all  ihat  eonid  make  Hie  enjoyable:  a  good  eonscieuce,  the  highest 
repniatien,  a  wife,  a  daughter  whom  he  clu'rishcl,  aud  some  real 
friends.  lb'  leii-lhened  lii^-  life  to  seventy  by  the  purity  of  his 
nuiuiiers,  and  when  an  incurable  dis,.as,.  maiU.  him  a  burd.>n 
t,,  others  as  well  as  himsell  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his 
.sulbMin-s.  In  vam  did  th.y  beseech  him  to  give  up  the  fatal 
,|,.,,,,,„|„,„i„„.  "  I  hav,.  pronouncc.l  the  decision,"  said  he,  and 
he  allnwcl  himself  to  .lie  of  liiinger.  Titius  Ariston  .lid  the  same 
as  Kulus.  "Ynii  know."  writes  I'liny,  '"my  admiration  and 
teiuh^rness    f..r    him.       N..tliing    can    surpass    his    wisd.Mii.    iiit.'grity, 

l,is    kuoule.b.. His    tabl...    his    .Iress,    are    of   .piit.^    ancient 

siniplieitv.    ami    on    ..uteniig    his    house    1    seemed   to   see  again    the 

,„a„,i..rs'  of    our    fath.rs Sei/..!     with    a    cru.d    malady,    he 

siimm.med  som.'  frieii.ls  aii.l  myself  to  his  room  and  begged  us  to 
,.,„i.ult  seriouslv  his  phvsi.ians,  b,...iuse  he  wish.d  t.,  make  iij, 
his  iiiiial,  cither  to  pati.'ntly  await  a  cure  if  tinm  cnl.l  bring  .me, 
„,  ,„  leav.'  a  life  .4  paia  if  th.'  mala.ly  was  in.-urabl..."  =  Thew 
„„.,,    who    trnciuillv    balanc.^d    life    and    .Icath,    pass.'.l    ju.lgm..nt    .-n 


'  Epvit.,  \.  10. 

'  lhiil.,x.  Vl.  w  t     /^   • 

'  Kfmt..  i.  I'-J.     On.'  of  DomUian'.-*  friends,  Fe.^tu.s  (Martial,   /v'V7'' 
jurisconsult",' Caniniibs  \W\nU<  <Ta.-..  Ann.,  xiii.  ^0),  did  the  sa.n... 


i.  70),  a   o«dtdtiMt.'d 
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f]ionis(ilvos,  and  pronounood  tlio  sontonco,  do  not  In  iln  loast 
resemble  the  ellVniiiiute  men  of  Martial  or  tiio  low  lii'e  ut  IVtro- 
Tiins,  and  conld  not  liave  lived  as  they.  Add  Tlirasca,  TTclvidins, 
the  el(l(^r  Pliny,  Agrieola,  Veri;inius  Kufus,  who  (hM-lincd  the 
Eni[)ire,  Cornntns  Tertnllns,  who  woidd  haxc  deserved  it,  P(»gasns, 
''the  very  religious  interpreter  of  the  laws,"  'rrehonius  Ivutiiius, 
duumvir  at  Vienna,  who  suppressed  the  games  in  tlial  city,  and  a 
number  of  personages  whose  virtues  have  remained  in  obscurity, 
lik(i  the  devotion  of  the  soldiers  who  lived  and  died  unnutieed,  on 
the  frontiers,   in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

riiny  knew  well  th(^  will-hunters,  and  relates  the  uiilueh\ 
adventures  of  one  of  them,  Acpiilius  Pegulus,  tlu^  most  celebrated 
practiser  of  that  ti'ade,  who,  having  obtained  (iO, 000, 000  sestere(^s, 
expected  to  more  than  double  the  sum.'  liut  liis  h'tters  })rove 
that  there  were  also  p(M)ple  capable  of  refusing  an  a(l\autngeous 
succession,  and  of  accei)ting  onerous  legacies  and  executing  |  to 
their  own  loss]  codicils,  which  were  not  obligatorv.'^  lla(hian, 
Antoninus,  ^larcus  Anrcdius,  had  given  an  example  (tt  tht^  gi'eatest 
sim[)licity  of  life;  it  was  a  tradition  in  this  humbly  i)orn  tamily. 
Antoninus's  biographer  says  of  this  prince's  father-  that  In^  was 
sound  and  pure,  infcycr  et  ca^tux^  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  that 
he  had  been  irreproachable,  homo  ^sunclns. 

Whence  did  Juvenal  tak(^  tlu^  women  who  pose  in  his  shocking 
coUecticm?  Just  where  tluv  are  still  found,  near  theatres  and 
d(*ns,  in  the  Tuscan  cpiartcM",  where,  as  Plautus  previonslv  had  said, 
''those*  are  to  be  met  with  who  sell  themselves;"'^  "  wIkm'c  the 
impure  crowd  collect,"  adds  even  Horace,  who  was  not  verv  scNci-e.' 
Yet  Rome  had  seen  ditfen^nt  morals,  even  in  that  impi^rial  i»alaco 
so  much  sullied  in  the  time  of  Caligula  and  Claudius,  Nero  and 
Domitian.  Under  Augustus,  Li  via,  indulgent  tr»wards  li(>r  Inisbnnd 
but  severe  towards  herself,  and  Octavia,  whose  renowned  chastit\ 
not  a  breath  of  suspicion  touched  ;  under  Tiberius,  Antonia  :in(l 
Agrippina,  worthy  objects  of  public  resp(>ct ;  under  Trajan,  Plolin:i. 
whose    virtue    was   a    strength    for    her    husband ;    and  if    1    do    nut 

*  Epist.,  ii.  '20.     This  Ueguliis  had  property  in  rmbria,  Etriiria,  and  the  lioniuii  ("anipaunia. 
another  proof  of  the  divisions  of  properties.     (Martial,  Kpiyv.,  i.  12,  S2;  vii.  31.) 

^  See  also  in  Tacitus,  llubelliucj  Plautuc^  {^Ann.^  xiv.  'I'l). 
^  CurcuL,  iv.  i.  478. 

*  iiat.,  1.  lii.  '2-2\). 
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place   the  two   Faustinas   on   this   list  of  honour,   it   is  fnvu   a  com- 
pliance which  history  ought  not  to  exhibit  for  accusations  probaf)ly 
caluuuiious.       When*  Seneca,    who   was   born   at    (^ordova,    shows    us 
his  mother  as  having  been  "brought  up  in  a  strict  home,"  and  his 
aunt   during   the    sixteen    years   that    her   husband    governed    Egypt, 
"as  being  unknown  m   th(>  province,"  we  can  believe  that  his  tllial 
affection    cau-ht     at    a    slight    rese.nblance    b(^tw(M^n    the    women    of 
his   tamily   and   those   of  old  days.'      Ibit  he  knew  otlua-s  who   ivcall 
ancient    manners,   Marcia,   for  example;-'    and   how   many  do  wc>  not 
iind  in  IMinv  and  Tacitus  who,  after  having  be(m,  as  Ilerodes  Atticus 
savs  of  his" wife,  "the  light  of  the  house,"^  will   for   ever  continue 
an  honour    to   their   sex:    as    Antistia   and   Servilia,   who,  unable  to 
save    their    father,    die    with    him,    and    that    Pomponia    OraH-ina,    a 
woman   of   illustrious  birth,   whose   life  r(^mains   a  sad  and   touching 
mystery.     UnitcMl  in  closc^  fri(>ndship  with  Julia,  daughter  of  Drusus, 
whom  Messalina  torced  to  kill  herself,  she  wcuv  mourning  for  forty 
y(.irs   and    was   nev(^r   seen   to  smile.      Had  this   disgust   for   Komaii 
life   and    its  dangerous  greatness  predispos(Ml  her  to  receive  the  new 
faith  y      She    was    at    least    accused    of    yiidding   to    foreign    super- 
stitions.      Doubtless    in    ord(U'    to    save    her,    \u^y    husband    Plautius, 
the    conqueror    of    Britain,   claimed    the    right   to   judge   her  himself 
in    th(^  pivsence  of  his  relations,   according  to  the  ancient   forms  of 
d.»m(^stic   government.     This   tribunal   declared  her  iiuiocent,    and   as 
this    took    place    in    the    better    years    of   Nero'    the    sentence    was 
accepted.      P>ut    (iiiecina   ki^^t   her    sadness   and   probably   the  secret 
liope    of   a    life    wIkmv    all    tlui    noble    feelings   of   tender   and    pure 

hearts  could  expand. 

Arria's  husband,  Ca^cina  Partus,  and  his  son  were  affected 
with  a  serious  maladv  ;  the  son  died.  His  mother  took  such 
measures  respecting  tlie  funeral  that  the  father  knew  nothing  of 
it  Every  time  she  entered  his  room  she  gave  him  news  of 
the  sufferer:  he  had  not  badly  sh^it,  or  perhaps  he  was  going 
to  eat  a  bit,  and  when  she  was  no  longer  able  to  restrain  her 
tears    she    went    out    for    a    moment,    then    returned    with    dry   eyes 

>  M„lf,nn  .rat    si  per   XVT  annus    illam   provincia  prohasset ;    phi^^  est   quod  iynomoit 

{Consol.  ad  Jlcl.,  \7). 

^  More.s  tuos  vdut  antiquum  aliquod  exemplar  a.ynci  (ConsoL  ad  Marc,  i). 

'  To  ^(it  rr/c;  o'lKiac  (C.  I.  d..  No.  (5,1  S4). 
♦  In  the  year  57  (Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  32). 
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and  caliri  face,  having  left  lier  mourning  behind  her.  Later  im. 
her  husband,  having  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  Scriboniauus, 
was  captured  and  taken  to  Konic.  lie  was  put  un  board  ship. 
Arria  begged  the  suhliers  to  take  her  on  board.  ''  Vnu  cannot 
refuse,"  she  said  to  them,  "a  consular  a  tew  slaves  to  wait  on 
him  :uid  dress  lum ;  I  aloiu^  will  do  him  these  services.'^  As 
they    continued    inexorable,    she    hired    a    ti>hinu-boat     and    followed 

,7  7  . 

across  the  Adriatic  tiie  siiip  in  which  her  husband  was  convovod. 
At  liome  she  met  the  wife  of  Scriboniauus,  who  wanted  to  speak 
to  her:  "  llow  can  1  listen  to  you,"  she  said  to  her,  "who 
have  seen  your  luisliand  kiUed  in  your  arms  and  wlio  are  still 
alive!"  Foreseeing  the  condemnation  of  Partus,  she  determinetl 
not  to  survive  him.  Thrasea,  her  son-in-law,  beiiiicd  hei-  to  uiv(^ 
up  this  (leteriuination.  ''  Do  you  wish  then,"  he  said  to  hei', 
''if  I  were  about  to  die,  that  your  daughter  should  die  with 
nie?"  "Yes,  I  shoedd,  wlien  she  has  lived  as  long  with  you 
and  so  perfectly  united  as  1  have  Ixmmi  with  Pa-tus."  Her  family 
watched  her  movements  and  lo(»ks  to  prevtMit  her  fatal  design. 
''You  arc  wasting  your  time,''  she  said;  ''\<>n  will  make  me  die 
a  more  paitd'ul  death,  but  it  is  not  in  your  j>ower  to  prevent  me 
from  dying."  At  the  samt^  tinu^  she  got  u[)  and  dashed  her  head 
with  such  violence  against  the  wall  that  ^lie  fell  down  as  if  dead. 
WIkmi  she  recovered  her  senses  she  said  to  them  :  ''  T  have  already 
wanuMl  you  that  1  know  h(»w  to  open  the  most  ditheult  wa\s  to 
death  if  vou  ch)S(i  ui)  those  that  ai-e  easv."  One  b-els  no  ureat 
astonishment  that,  to  decide  her  hesitating  husband,  she  struck 
herself  with  a  poniard  and  handed  him  the  weapon,  saying: 
"There,   Partus,  it  doc^sn't  Inu't."  ^     These  are  brave  women. 

Do  we  desire  a  simpler  affection,  a  less  theatrical  de\otiouy 
Listen  to  Pliny.  "I  was  walking  lately  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Como  with  an  old  friend  of  nnne.  He  showed  me  a  house  one  of 
whose  rooms  projected  above  the  waves.  There,  he  >aid,  a  W(»man, 
our  fellow-citizen,  threw  herself  out  with  her  husband.  The  hitter 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  an  ulcer.  When  she  was  convinced 
that  he  could  not  be  cured,  she  exhorted  him  to  kill  himself  and 
promised    not    to    survive    him.      They    came    on    to    this    plattorm, 


1  i> 
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tied  themselves  together  with  eords,  and  thrc^w  themselves  into  the 
deep  waters."'  Not  even  her  name  is  known.  AuotluT  mstance 
indicatc^s  that  proud  dignity  which  permits  no  hesitati(m  on  the 
,p„>stion  of  duty.  A  lady  had  (h^terndncMl  to  scmd  a  considerable 
sum  of  moui^v  to  a  friend  of  hers  who  had  biu^n  banished  by 
Dundtian.  It  was  r(i)res(mt(Hl  to  her  that  this  money  would 
iufalliblv  fall  into  the  tyrant's  hands.  "It  is  of  litth'  con- 
secpicmce,"  said  she,  "if  Domitian  steal  it;  but  it  is  of  great 
inoiiiriit   till'  MIC  t(i  hiivc  sent  it. 

I'n.Miiisni  showed  also  -ivi.t  lioiKuir  tor  a  virtue  wliuh  socius 
,„  us  U  no  ui.a.is  u  in.ga,.  virtuo-d.astity.  (Vros,  Vosta,  whoso 
h..r,.n(l  was  so  pun-  and  brautiful.  <h>shvd  pricst.^sscs  hkc  thrni- 
Jvcs,  an.l  tho  most  rcsi-octod  iktsoiis  amoi.,";  th<-  liomans  wcro 
the  wo.n.-M  .■onsocrat.Ml  to  the  two  chaste  j^od.h^sses.  ApoUo  even 
had  at  Ar-.,s  a  priestess  who  was  p.-rmitted  no  other  hn'e  hut 
the  divine."  -Vt  the  festivities  the  Vestals  were  seated  in  the 
front     rauls.    an.l    the    reigning    empress    took    her    place    in    their 

midst.'  , 

This    society    was     also     aequainte<l    with    women     whom    tiio 
,„„„h,s  >.niM.  did  not  occupy   all   their  time.      In    .vrtain   houses 
literary    circles    were    held    at    wlih-li    great    ladies   .hs,..usse,MIomer 
■md   Vir-il.   as   the   HAtel    do    ItamhouiUet    dis.nissed    the    (M   or   a 
new  madrigal,      Kome  had  its   I'n^cieusex,  even   its  Fmmrs  Hm'antex, 
,u,l    .iuveual    and    Martial     have     laughed     at     this    lik.'     our     great 
dramatist;'     hut    it    had    also    its    charming    women    whose    delight- 
ful    converse    sharpens    and    eh-vates    the     nunds    of    their    hearers. 
"I'onipeius  Saturninus    has    shown   me   some   letters   which   he    says 
arc    from   his   wife.      I   thought   myself  iva.ling    I'lautus   or  Teronoc 
in    prose      Is  he  the   author  of    them '.^     1    congratulate   him.      Has 
his  wif..  composed  them?     I  must  still  congratulat.-  him   for  having 
so  well  taught  her  to  write  who  was  <.nly  a  .hild  when  he  married 
her"-'     Suliiicia,  a  patrician  lady   who   had   been   married  to   a  wise 


'  I'liny,  F.jM.,  vi.  -24. 

•  I'liusHiiius,  Corinth.,  ii.  4.  „...,„.,..  I>..i-!imi'  a 

:.  ■r,,.,„lliuM  (rf.  ,W.moy.,  17)  =ay.  .l.at  still  in  !..»  Ume.  «l,.n  ,.  num-ie.l  «.>„,,„,  buan.. 

,,.-ie»tes.s  of  Cere.s  .-1»'  vlulllurily  m-pral.-d  from  Iht  linsliaaJ. 

'  .luveiml,  S„t..  vi.  4:U-4.-.t) ;  Marlial,  Epiyi:,  u.  '.Kl.  '.I.  ,  ,.  i  .f  l  l,„n„.      Pf 

<  l-liny,  E,.M., ,.  LV     Statiu.s's  hou..  .^on,.  al.. ,  to  have  been  a  very  dehfrl.lful  Imme.     Cf. 

Silv.,  iii.  •'). 
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man,  Jiiid  who  did  herself  lidiinur  hy  tlic  purity  of  her  lif(\  wns 
ji  renowned  poetess.  Some  of  her  verses  have  eome  down  to  us 
— a  powerful  satire  against  the  ediet  of  Domitian  whicli  exih-d  the 
pliilosophers ;  but  w(^  have  lost  the  poem  which  she  had  coniposcd 
on  conjugal  love.^  The  very  mention  of  Sulpiein's  name  made 
Martial  look  grave ;  Ik^  himself  speaks  of  a  young  lady,  engaged 
to  his  fric^nd  Cassius,  who  had  the  eloquence  of  Plato,  the  austerity 
of  the  Porch,  and  nuide  verses  worthy  of  a  chaste  8apj)ho."^ 

This  enumeration  might  be  continued  for  longer,  and  there 
might  be  still  cited  Polla,  Lucan's  widow,  whose  inconsohd)h' 
grief  has  been  painted  by  Statins;^  Faunia,  whose  virtues  Pliny 
admired:  the  wife  of  Minicius  Maerinus,  livinj'  thirtv-nim^  vears 
with  him  without  a  cloud  rising  between  them ;  or  to  name 
Spurinna,  a  consular  load(^d  with  years  and  honours,  wlio  lived  in 
the  country  with  his  aged  spouse,  each  resting  on  the  other's 
affection,  to  finish  together  "the  evening  of  a  fine  day."'  In 
Agricola's  house  we  have  seen  a  similar  spectacle.''  We  are  able 
only  to  open  a  litth^  the  door  of  tlu^  house  whert^  Persius  did 
himself  honour  by  his  manly  poetry.  What  virtues,  what  delicate 
tenderness  are  to  be  found  in  and  around  him  !  ^' 

Let  us  finish  with  the  portrait  which  Pliny  draws  f>f  Calpurnia, 
his  young  wife.  To  please  him  nuire  she  studied  polite  literature, 
got  his  books  by  heart,  put  his  verses  to  music,  and  accompanied 
them  on  her  lyre.  "You  cannot  imagine  either  \\vv  anxiety  bciure 
I  pleaded  at  the  bar  or  her  joy  after  1  had  finished.  There  is 
always  in  court  some  one  appointed  by  her  to  bring  her  in  all  haste 
news  of  the  plaudits  and  victory.  If  it  liai)pen  that  1  have  to 
read  in  public  she  knows  how  to  secure  a  place,   where,  behind  the 

'  Sidonius  Apollinari.s  (ii.  ep.  10)  lias  given   a  list  of  lady  poets  at  Home;    liulbilla  huij 
become  famous  by  her  verses  scratched  on  the  statue  of  Memnon. 
^  vii.  m. 

*  Silv.,  ii.  7. 

*  See  two  epitaphs  in  Martial  (T'pif/r.,  x.  63  and  71)  and  in  Statins,  the  poem  (v.  1) 
addressed  to  Priscilla's  inconsolable  spouse,  who,  contrary  to  usage,  refu.sed  to  Imrn  her  bixlv, 
but  inclosed  it  with  spices  in  a  marble  tomb,  where  they  say  it  was  found  in  1171.  Nigrina, 
after  the  example  of  the  famous  Agrippina,  herself  brought  from  Tappadocia  to  liome  the 
remains  of  her  husband  :  Jietfulit  ossa  ,sinu  cari  Ni(/nnn  nidriti  (yinriial,  Ejn'f/r.,  i\.  .';i  i.  An 
obscure  soldier  did  the  same  for  his  wife. 

"•  Pliny  says  nearly  the  same  thing  of  Plotina  and  Trajan  {Parmjyr.,  8.3).  See  {Epi'st.,  ii. 
14)  the  picture  that  he  draws  of  the  life  of  a  family. 

"  Cf.  Martha,  Une  famille  patricieiine  sous  V empire,  in  liis  bouk  of  the  Moralistes,  p.  130. 
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curtain,  she  listens  and  relishes  the  praises  bestowed  on  her  hus- 
band." TlH^n  h^t  tliat  W\\i\ov  letter  be  read  which  he  addresstnl  to 
he.,.,  and  that  in  which  he  speaks  of  marriages  which  do  not  in 
the' least  resemble  the  unions  of  which  the  comic  poets  write,  since 
the  families  have  on  both  sides  only  tradition  of  honour  and 
virtue.  In  tine,  according  to  what  he  enables  us  to  see  of  Roman 
society,  we  find  that  the  womc^n  had  in  their  families  much  the 
same^position  as  in  our  own.  They  apptnir  surrounded  by  affection 
and  respect.  '^What  more  do  you  want,'^  he  wrote  to  a  fru^nd. 
^^  since  you  luivi^  now  your  wife  and  your  son." 

We   possess   also  tlie  correspondence   of  Pronto.      Owing  to  the 
bad    taste    of    this    Numidian.    who    became    a    consular,   and    to    his 
b.ing   piv-occupi(Hl   with  light   literature,   his  letters  furnish  imthing 
of    anv    us(^    for    historv.      Yet    with    him   we   find    (mrselves   for   all 
tbat    in    -ood   company.     It   is  a  poor  intellect   which  rhetoric  holds 
in    U.idiim-  strings,   but    an   honest    heart   who  loves   timderly    all  Ins 
brlon-inus,    his   a-ed    wife,  his  grandchildren,  his  brother,    and   son- 
iu-1  aw       1)0  not  ask  more  from  him,  but  place  him  in  the  gallery  of 
worthv  peopk^  along  with  those  noble  friends  of  Hadrian  who  were 
alreadv    mention(Ml,    with   that    Gavins  Maximus,   '' a   man   of   grave, 
austere   manners,'   a   Koman   of   the   old   days,"   who,   in    Antonmus^s 
reign,   exercised  for  twenty  years,   without   in  any  way  stainuig  his 
honour,  the  formidable  post  of  prefect  of  the  pnT^torium. 

It  will  be  said  :   ^'  These  men  were  very   few  in  number."      It 

is   possible.       Rome    ni    this    respect    would    resemble    all    countries 

nowev(>r    from   Cato  to  Marcus    Aurelius,   we    find   a    succession    of 

noble    chanu^ters    which    is    nninterrupted.      The    moral    value    of    a 

society  is   marked  by  the   degree^  of  elevation  to  which   its  superior 

nH>n  attain  and  by  the  level  at  which  the  great  mass  arrive,      llie 

fornu^r    -ive    us    the    measmv    of    th(>   moral    capacity  of  the   people 

,nd  show  us  the   ideal   which    is    set    before    them.       By    means    of 

the    latter,   we   get  to  know  the  facilities    or    the    hindrances   which 

social    infiuences    and    education,    taking    this    latter    word    m    its 

broadest    acceptation,     have    placed    on    the     road    which    leads    to 

this   nleal       Now,   Roman   Stoicism    is  one  of    the    noblest    creations 

of   the    human    mind,   and    the    facts    set    forth    in  this    work    prove 

>  EpiM.,  vii.  5.     IhuL,  i.  14  :   vi.  :>*>.     Ibid.,  v.   18.      Vir  severissimus  (Capitolinus,  Ant 

r///>-.8.) 
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tliat    Iioinan    society,    eortain  aspects  beino^  sot    aside,    was   woi-th   as 

inucli    as    iiKiiiy    others    w iiicli    deem    tlieiiiselves    far    higher    <>ii    the 
seah'  ot  morality. 

These  faets,  these  characters,  behm^  also  to  the  ij^reat  families 
(»f  the  times.  Ihit  let  us  l(H»k  below  them  as  \\r  !ia\r  lonkcd  out- 
side "Rome.  Let  us  descend  into  tliosc  humljle  dwellinn-s,  "  wliere 
are  tolerated  neithi^r  dic(»  and  immodest  danees,  nor  aduhrrv  and 
the  infamous  amuseiuents  wliicli  arc  with  tlio  nohlr^,  tii(>  maslv  of 
the  art  oi  living.''  Let  u^  enter  these  pem-  houses  whence  issue 
''the  clevc^r  men  who  conduct  the  law-suits  <»t  the  iuiierant  patri- 
cian, and  brave  youth  who  hast(>n  to  defend  the  Mmpii-e  mi  the 
Muphrates  or  the  Khin(>/' '  Lhere  li\<(l  a  mi(ldl<'-cl:i>s  who,  then 
as  now,  wei"(^  led  to  work  by  the  scantin(>ss  of  their  fo]-tun(\  but 
who,  nidia]>|>ilv,  have  no  history.  It  is  clcsirlv  se( n  that  it  is 
this  class  whicli  ploughs  the  hind  and  sea,  wliich  produces  and 
trades,  which  makes  by  it<  industry  the  wealth  nt  the  Miiipiiv, 
and  by  its  spirit  (d'  order  the  tr.nKpiiUity  oC  the  provinces.  jiut 
to  know  something'  (d'  its  s(Mitimcnts  we  are  obbged  to  read  tlie 
inscriptions  on  its  tond)s. 

Xo  people  has  kd't  so  many  of  theiu  :  it  nnght  be  said  tliat 
it  is  a  class  of  literature^  peculiar  to  the  Komans.  Lhev  are  often 
in  verse  and  assumi^  every  styl(\  every  form.  W'e  there  liud 
philosophy  and  religion,  faith  and  sc(M)ticism,  i-aillerv,  bitter  i'e"-rets 
and  very  little  hop(\  Lvery  one  there  relates  his  life  and  expresses 
his  feelings.  At  on(^  time  the  deceased  speaks  to  the  passeis-by, 
warns  theiu  that  they  aw  like  him,  but  dust  and  ashes,  or  com- 
mends his  tond)  to  Xhcui  by  threatening  them  with  a  p(>naltv  if 
tlicy  do  not  i-esjK'ct  it.'  1''v(mi  (linloiiuos  iirc  mot  witli.  Here  is 
one  hi'twecn  tlio  rchitions  and  the  Manes:  •■  lie  t'avoin-alile  to  us"' 
say  the  relatious ;  and  tile  !N[anes  reply:  '-And  do  vou  i,'i\o  to 
those  who  are  here  what  is  due  to  tlieni ;  give  to  Death.'"  Upon 
whieh  the  deceased  interrupts  and  says:  "If  the  dead  have  anv 
tiling  it  belongs  to  mo:  all  tho  rest  T  have  lost."^ 

lUit    we    only    seek    iu    those    iuscriptioiis    ctrtain    details    of 

'  .Tuvenal,  Sat.,  viii.  .'iy-.').5. 

-  "Whosoever  .simll  ili'jiiisit  ill  tlii.<  Mireoi)Iiaf,ni»  anoilicr  eiirii.<.'  slmll  |.,a  lo  (lie  coloiiv  of 
I'liilipiii  !,(K10  denarii  and  L'UO  lo  lli.^  informer."  ^llellZl■J■,  Miwioii  ,!,■  Muvcdoiiu;  p.  "sti.l 
Tilere  were  nullly  others  similar. 

'  llen/ell,   No.  ().4o7. 
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manners.       If    many    of    them    lie    like  a   funeral    oration,    like    the 
tears    of   an    heir,    oi    the    eulogiums    of   a    successor,   some    show    a 
real    sorrow  ;     you    laai    a    heart-rending    cry  ;     .-specially    you    see, 
by    what     thev    praise,    the    qualities    of    which    this    society    con- 
stituted   tlie    ideal    ot     woman:     "Amymona.    wife    of    Marcus,    was 
..ood     :m.l     heautilul.     an     indefatigable     spinner,     pi.ms,     reserved, 
chaste,    ami    a    good    housekeeper.'"       "She   spun    wool    and    looked 
after  the  house." '^       The  deceased   perhaps   ha.l   n<it    jiossessed  these 
virtues;    but    bv     readiu,-    these    mortuary    inscriptions   evry    time 
they    passed  the' entrance  of  the  city,   along   the   lloa.l   of  the  Tombs, 
the'  liviii-   learnt  what    was   e.vcpcctcd    of   them,  and   more   than   .me 
sliape.1   h.-r   life   a.-.-..r.linuly.       Ilou.mr  was  d.m.'   t.i   .me  f..r  having 
marrie.1   oulv   ..u.v.    maru-a;'  to  au.Mher    for    having  always    shown 
liers.'lf    ivadv     to    h.'lp.'       Primus    said    .>f    his    wif.' :     "She    was 
d.-aier    to    me  than   lilc;"''    auotlu-r :     "She    ii.'ver    .•aus,.l    me    any 
,v,.r,.t.     uiih'ss    it    be     bv    h.T    .h'ath;"'     aimth.^r :      "  U.'r    virtues 
„ught     to     be     wr.tt,-ii     in     lett.TS    of    gol.l." "      Here    we    f.-.O    .lis- 

tn"t    of    the     1 pons    laiiguag.'.       A    wi.low     regivts    n..t     having 

pr.r.'(h'.l  her  husbaml  to  th.'  t.mib;^  a  husband  de.-lares  s..lcmnly 
,l,a,  alt.T  having  lived  .•ight.Mm  years  with  his  wit,-,  witlmut  tlm 
1,,,-t  .-loud,  h.'  will  n.-ver  invite  aii.ither  t.i  repla,.'  li.T  at  th.' 
.himcsti.'  h.'artl,.'  ....  It  is  n.d  .-.■rtain  that  h.'  kept  his  pn.mis.., 
but  it  is  well  that  h,-  ma.h'  it.  At  r.cyr.iut.  Kufus  AnLmianus 
..,v,ts.  -to  th.'  m..st  pious  and  most  .•haste  ..f  w.im.'ii.""  a  maiiii.' 
statue,    "iu  order    that    she    may   serve  as  an   example."^'     1  pr.d'.-r 


'  Ori'Ili,  .No.  4..i:i'.'.  ,     .^       ,      •    7      , . 

»  n.mum  .<cn-anl,  la.uun  /cat  ,.</.,  No.  4,S4S)  ;  lamfr-a,  ,loi,me,la.  etc. 

'  1"' Kenn'r'  /^Ir'-'/M/,..  N,.    1 ,1)S7  ;  u,Mva.  o,n„il„..  .„hr,;,i,.„x  :  and  , liis  i.>  nm  an  ..xpiv.,- 

Bioii  in  'e„i,a,.hs'  oiilv  ;    ainoo,  .he  ...aalities  ,  l,a,  ,! Ider  Seile.a  re<-on,ine„ds  seeking  m  one  s 

i   .     :.         es.liu,-sho.sh,.ul.l  he  ahle  ,0  .K.ar  .„h  l.r  h.ishand  .he  ,i    that  n.a.v  eon,,,  nvon 
11  'id  l,esi.le.,  .ha.  she  he  .-liarilahle,  ,n..nr.,rs.     (Have,,  On.,  ,1.,  -In.s,     vol.   ...    1.  -'d.M 

1,1  a  ;ian   inseri,..ion  a,    Kou.aiah.  a  e,.r.a,n    ."hi.oninia   is  s.yled   ,„e  ,/n™''    :>   '""  > ' 

(I'erro..  d.Mi.;  1>.  1  V-».  ■«  H"'  f>.'e.l.ii..n  of  .Serruiuis,  „n,h-r  .\uguslus. 
"■  C.  I.  I..,  vol.  i.  1,1<«,  and  Marini.  Iiixir.  Alh.,  ]i.  100. 
«  ()r.-Heii?en,No9.  4,(>L>.i,  4,.').-i(),  7,;!S.o  n. 

- oi'::n:;;I.rNo.  4..;..-..  ....  ....•  ix-v- '-  —  .^f^  '•;, "--'- .\';'':;;-:  ™,;;,;;; 

dea.h  of  his  wife,  sec  Vida|.|>ahlach,.,y/«v,to.f//,,  ,...;.-.,      n,e  eolleeuon.s  ,  '  .h.dli-11  n 
;*)l,™/,«,  No-s!  4,..7.^4..iO.-l  and  7,401  7,414),  and  of  l-   If-n.ev  (W.  ,1  At,..  Nos.  1„0.„ 
1,7()7,  etc.)  ronlaiii  some  touching  fuiienil  inscriptions. 
«  l)e  SaulcN ,  J'"!/,  autour  de  la  mer  Mnrtc  p.  21. 
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these  simple  words  engraved  on  the  toinh  (»f  a  freedwoniaii  hv  tlie 
surviving  husband,  in  the  name  of  the  poor  deceased:  '^  J  await 
niy  husband,  Jlrinn  cxpecto  )ncum  ;'^  and  I  am  pleased  to  find  tliis 
inscription  in  Gaul.^  Here  is  another  which  vi^y  certainly  was 
sincere:  "O  holy  Manes,  T  commend  my  husband  to  vou.  lie 
very  indulgent  to  him  that  I  may  be  able  to  see  him  in  \\w  hours 
of  night."  ^  Servilius  Fortunatus  so  thoroughly  loved  his  wife 
that  he  brought  ''her  remains  from  the  depths  of  Dacia  across  land 
and  sea,"  to  the  foot  of  the  Aures.*  I  know  well  what  the  elder 
Pliny,  Ovid,  Seneca,  and  so  many  others,  without  sp(>akiiig  of 
Juvenal,  say  of  marriage.  All  these  ill-natured  sayings  did  not 
prevent  Cicero  from  taking  a  second  wife,  and  the  vounij:er  Plinv 
and  Ovid  from  marrying  three  times. 

At  Home  has  been  rcvad  on  a  tond) :  '^  On  the  day  when  iiiv 
dearly-beloved  spouse  died  I  gav(>  thanks  to  men  and  gods."  It 
is  quite  a  question  iir  this  case  whether  it  was  a  bad  wife  or 
a  bad  husband,  perhaps  two  ill-disposed  persons;  but  if  you  acc(^pt 
this  epitaph  as  genuine  why  should  you  believe  that  others  are 
not  so  ?  ' 

Then,  as  in  our  days,  pleasure  tours  took  jdace  with  all  <»ne'8 
family,  to  places  a  great  way  off  by  way  of  j)ilgrimage  (»r  from 
curiosity.  The  speaking  statue  of  Mc^mnon,  in  the  depths  of  l\uypt, 
attracted  many  persons  who  came  U^  listen  to  the  son  of  Aurora, 
and  who  brought  to  it  the  greetings  {f>r(>slcf/urm(()  of  their  friends 
or  relatives.  In  the  verses  which  (Gemellus  cut  on  the  colossus, 
he  likes  to  say  that  he  is  there,  ^' with  his  dear  wife  Pufilla 
and  his  children."  Another  goes  there  with  his  sist(>r  ;  Trebulla 
regrets  the  absence  of  her  mother  ;  Aponius,  that  of  Ids  wife  ;  .\., 
that  of  his  brothers.  On  the  pvramids  n  Roman  ladv  has  written  : 
"I  have  seen  them  without  thee,  O  dearest  of  brothers!  Kemem- 
bering  thee,  I  have  shed  tears  and  I  have  wished  to  write  d..\\n 
mv  lament."  ^ 

Quite    a   little   poem   found  ou   u   tomb  :it  C'agliari  recalls   the 

'  At  Narbonne  (Orelli,  No.  4,662). 
^  Id.,  No.  4,775, 

'  I-.  Renier,  Mel.  depigr.,  p.  218;  Ima-.  il'Ali).,  No.  1,169. 

'  See  in  vol.  ii.  p.  682  of  Wilmaim.-.,  the  reference^  lo  inmiiiii'rublo  .'^epiililiral  inscriptions, 
whicli  certainly  are  not  all  untrue, 

'  Letronne,  Imer.  d'Ecfijpte,  ii.  Nos.  3(U.  -itio,  ;itipi,  378,  etc. 


d,>v.)tioii  of  a  now  .\l-ostis.  .\tilia  romptilla.  wlio  oiffivd  h.rsclf 
tn  tlie  -.kIs,  to  rclfeni  the  life  of  lior  ln.sl.aiiil  in  (lan-er  t,f  death. 
We  do"not  know  how  the  saeritice  was  made.  Init  the  Imshuntl. 
"snrvivin-  with  ivoret,"  attests  the  miracle  wliih'  ardently  askin,-; 
that    h,..  so.tl    might  soou  be  agt.in  united   to   that   of    the  temh'rest 

It    woi.ld    be    necessary    to    cite    in    its    entiivty    tlie    funereal 
enloginm-  of  a  nobh'  hidv  whose  husband   has   rcconntrd   at    length 
the  "viitiK-s,     the     sweetness,    the     bri.-ht     piety,     and     iM.hdati.gable 
a.-votmn   whieh  never  for  a  moment   belied  themselves  during  forty- 
,„„>    years.       llv    dint    of    pnalenee    and    eotnage    site    saved    Iter 
husbt.nd   wh.m   proscribed  by  the  triiunvirs    and    ptTseented   by   the 
i,„,,iacable    hatred    of    Lepidiis.      Then,   seeing  the  uni,m  coiitin.nng 
sterile,   slu>   s].oke    of    a    divorce:     "Thou    offeredst    to   give   up   this 
li,,ii-e   to   a    iniilliil   spouse,    to  seek   out   a   eompauimi   for   ir.e   whose 
children  shoidd  become  thine.      Thou    d.'siredest    to    leave   thy   pro- 
pL'rly  at   my   <lisiiosal    ready  tt)   remU'r  me,   if   T   accept. 'd  them,  the 
attentions    of    a    sister   or    tin    titfectiouute    mother-in-hiw."      Here    is 
a    new    torm    of  divorce    which    Martial    d.)(>s    not    m(-nti.m.       it    has 
been    said    that    the    tiucieuts    were    tmactpiainted     with     [mre     htve ; 
this    opini.Mi    is    false.       The    mother    of     I'ertina.x,    not    wishing   to 
leave    her    .-oil,    then    a    simph'     prefect     in    the    fleet,     a.'comimni.Ml 
liiiM    t..   the   cold   foggv    shores  of   the   Nortli  Sea,   where  she  died  a 
victim    to    iier    maternal    lover'    another    left    the    hot    province    of 
Africa  to  at'company  Iter  son,  a  soldier  or  officer  tif  marines,  to  the 
very    heait    of    Armorica.'      But    it    would    be    tin    insult    to   humtm 
nature    to    seek    lor    proofs     of    tilitil     or     patenittl     ttffection  :     it    is 
f,mn.l    in    all    times.      1    prefer    to    <m11    titteutimi    to    the    fact    that 
the    tili.uenttiry    ttddes    of    Velleia    fnrnisli    ti    confirmtition    of    the 
words    oi    Tttt^itus    respecting    the    strictness    of    provincial    morals. 


\  'i 


■  •v.^wximvov  hi  ™..n.!,-  m.yK,p,;oa,  i^xv  ""'■!"•  <?'>^a„^0>'-r«ry  ( I'oyaffe  en  Sardm;r>e.hy  the 
Co.nle  la  Marn,o,a.2n.l  part.  .l«/ty„,V™..  M.  le  Ita,,  l,a«  critici/cl  .l,i.,  inscription,  wlncl.  bclonpr, 
fo  the  first  centurv  a....  (*,./.,  pp.  .■i70  r„s6,,  and  he  cite.,  another  ,.f  the  .atne  It.n.l.  the  hermne 
of   whieh,   t^allicraiia,  ia  still  ntore  unknown  t  "AXr-i-Tr,,  ,.;„  ,.>,■  (hh;,.  f.'^lf,  -o'^P"!:  '"OXov 

'""an.Mi:.  fu,M^.      Ih.  wo,nan  who  is  the  object  of  i,  i.s  Turia.  wife  of  'l-e  oon.snlar 
y.  I.ucretins  Vespillo,  of  the  fatn.ly  ..f  .he  poet,  and  whose  death  can  he  as.s,gt,ed  to  the  years 

U  or  iO  15.0. 

M'apil()linn.><.  /V'/7//*.,  2. 

^  L.  Ueuier,  Mel.  ^Vcpiyr..  p.  L^V,.     See  the  same  hiscr.  d  Alg.,  Nos.  3,M)4,  ^,Mi, 
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Out  of  300  childron  nssist(Ml  thoro  niv  iiifludcMl  oulv  two  spuni. 
Did  thoso  natural  cliildrcu  participate  in  the  alinicitarv  relief  by 
special  favour?  Nothing  obliges  us  to  l)elicv(>  this  to  be  the  cnse. 
l>ut  if  no  more  were  found  ainoni;  the  poor  of  \\nvv  cantons, 
inust  we  not  admit  that,  at  least  in  the  country,  the  morals  ot  the 
cont(miporaries  of  Trajan  Avere  a^^  good  as  ours  ? ' 

These  sentiments,  these  facts,  an*  besides  in  complete  accord 
with  the  pi-escriptioiis  of  tlie  law  and  the  j)recepts  of  pliiln.i.j.lnM-s 
who  put  the  wife  on  an  e«piality  willi  the  husband.  Miisonius, 
I'lutand),  among  others,  gluriiy  marriage;  they  desire  '•numerous 
families  to  give  to  the  State  usefid  citizens,  to  tlie  world  ei-enturos 
abh^  to  com[>rehen(l  tin*  harmonious  wisdom  (»f  its  laws,  to  (hxl, 
faithful  servants  of  his  temples,"  and  the  [tublie  consciene(>  had 
accepted  this  teaching. 

Vll. — IncKEASK    01     llrMAMTY. 

In  the  chiipters  on  the  Family  itnd  the  (itv  wr  have  already 
shown  how  manners  had  impi'(>\ed  in  this  great  connnnnitw  tla^ 
Kmpir(\  Many  other  facts  add  to  this  proof.  Let  us  exhibit 
SOUK*  of  them.  At  Fiden;e,  the  circus  fell  in,  an<l  od.OOO  persons, 
it  is  said,  were  killed  or  wounded.  In  telling  this  .sad  story 
Tacitus  seizes  tlu^  occasion  of  contrasting  th(^  spc^ctacle  of  n^jmb- 
lican  liome  healing  the  wounded  of  its  great  battle>  with  that  of 
imperial  Home  relieving  the  wounded  in  the  circus.-'  Yet  he  is 
forced  to  let  us  see  also  the  multitude  hasteninu'  from  l^ome  to 
relieve  the  victims,  the  houses  of  the  great  which  are  thr(»wn  open 
to  receive  them,  the  physicians  who  wc^re  called  in.  the  aid 
organized,    in    a   word,    a    generous    movement    of    pul)lic    cumpas.siun 


'  Tlie  ratio  of  nafiinil  chiKiitii  to  lonritiumt*'  in  Fmnoe  is  8-4')  per  cent.,  or  7"4()  rt'laiive  to 
tilt' whole  of  the  births  (Stafisfif/Hr  th-  hi  Fntucc).  Tlie  total  of  the  >fjmni  in  (ieniuniy  is 
hi<rli,.r.  Dion  Oa.Msius,.<)n  enterin(j  upoii  tin'  oonsnlship.  found  .'{.(KK)  c-har^e.s  of  adnltniv.  This 
total  will  not  seem  very  ^^reat  for  10(),(K!().(MK>  III,. 11.  if  it  is  rrcoll.-ct.d  that  th.'  i.iw  p-imitted 
all  comers  to  stand  forth  as  accuser.^,  and  that  it  cvfii  provoked  accusations  hy  assuriULr  \ 
reward  to  the  ^/^/'r/Zo/-.  French  law,  on  the  contrary.  (»nl\  .iiithMii/,.>  th..  pl.iint  of  th--  puties. 
Moreover,  out  of  the  S,l?-J:5  deinan<is  for  separation  introduced  in  France  during'  1S7.S,  there  weia 
cmly  '2,6  based  on  adultery,  the  couples  preferriny-  to  hrin;j:  forward  in  op.u  comf  oth.r  reasons. 
\\  e  see  also  tliat  the  number  of  disorderly  niarria^'es  causinn^  pul)lie  scandal  is  more  consider- 
able' amonn-  u=;  tlmii  in  the  F^npire,  which  is  explained  bv  the  existence  of  divorce  at  Home. 

'  Ann.y  iv.  Gi. 


to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  tlu^  poor  creatun^s.  We  are  justly 
vcTV  proud  of  o\n'  nati(»nal  subscriptions  which  ri^pair  the  results 
(d  some  scourge.  This  custom  was  habitual  in  the  Kmi)ire.  Aris- 
tides  relates  thai  the  disaster  of  Smyrna,  ^vhen  overthrown  by  an 
earthipiake,  appeared  in  the  whole  province  of  Asia  to  be  a  public 
caltimitv.  The  cities  (dubbed  t(»gether  to  send,  by  land  and  by  sea, 
to  the  inliabitants  remaining  (di  the  ruins  of  their  nativt'  city  \vhat 
thev  needed.  OtluM's  wen^  received  into  the  cities;  tlu^  were 
anticipat(>d  with  vi.duals,  chariots,  and  collections  W(MV  made  evtTy- 
where  to  aid  them.'  (^unpania  certainly  acted  similarly  aft(T  the 
(M-uption  (.f  Ve>uvius  in  70,  and  Lyons  was  n.d  the  only  provincial 
city  which,  in  ^(To^  tim(\  lielped  to  rebuild  Rome.'  The  historians 
di.l  n.d  then  colhMd  facts  nf  this  kind.  Yet  we  know  enough  to 
convince  us  that  the  recommendatiidis  maih'  to  govcTmu's  of  pro- 
vinces    on     b(>half     of     the     poor^^     were    not,     in     that     society,     a 

discordant    anomaly. 

We  havi'  found  it  very  touching  that  certain  barbarian  laws 
do  U(d  c(»nstitute  it  a  crime  in  a  pn^gnant  woman  to  [»ick  fruit 
from  an  orchard  while  going  ah.ng  the  road.  The  I^anan  juris- 
consults, who  are  represented  readily  enough  with  the  severe 
eountenance  of  implacable  Justi(v,  have  iK^t  these  delicate  traits. 
Y(>t.  tn  constitute  a  theft,  they  mean  that  theiv  <-xisted  an  inten- 
tion <.f  stealing.'  So  also  souu'  canonists  of  thc^  Middle  Ages  have 
b'lt  them>elves  autlKaized  by  certain  juridical  texts  to  say  that  a 
thing  taken  from  nnw.ss,///  was  not  a  thing  stolen;  and  this  doctrine 
became   that    of   the   i_Uoman   (  atholicj   (Inirch. 

11ie  furious  madmnn  is  not  yet  regarded  as  a  sick  person 
wh-m  thev  will  trv  to  heal;  but  he  is  not  at  all  what  till  17S1) 
b(^  was  with  u<.  one  condemned  by  heaven.  They  had  no  wish 
that  the  child  and  the  insane  who  had  committed  a  murder-  should 
l)e  punished  by  the  law.  -The  one,"  say  they,  ^' is  protended  by 
its   innocence,   the  other  by    his  misfortune."'^'     In   a   Ht    of   fury   one 

'  .    .    .    .  ppruuifP  roUnfioHPin.  Kai    TroXA,/^-   (}.i\ar'Jfn->^i"<:  ^t  oo'a/Jir   r//r  tK^'iar^oi'  yn'ofuvar,  ill 

t1).'  J\ilinn,l,'  OH  Smiirnn,  i.  p    \'2^,  Dindorf's  editic.n. 

-  Tac,  Ann  .  wi.  \'^ 

'  See  al>ove.  pp.  I  \'l  <f  -^vy.  _^        in-  '     ■ 

«  .   .  .  .   Vurtrnu  >///'-  '/"A.  iuhU,  ,in„  ruinmitlitur  ((Jaius.  (\nnm.,  iii.  :V.)7).    Cf.  i>///."*/.  mvii. 

•J,  lt».  §  7.  and  law  7<i:  .cid  1'.  Viollet.  liihl.do  Erolv.  den  Charter,  ls7:i,  p.  o-'J^K 

'  Diijcxt,  xlviii.  ^.  il.'.  and  title  t),  1»,  §  '>. 
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^'Elius  Priscus  had  killed  his  mother.  Marcus  Auroh'us  wrote  to 
the  judge:  ''lie  is  sutHcieiitly  punished  by  his  iiuiduess."  ' 

According  to  Catholic  discipline  an  excomnnmicated  person 
cannot  enter  the  Church  nor  can  his  bitdy  he  received  in  con- 
secratcd  ground.  The  emperor,  who  was  at  the  same  tinir  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  allowed  the  proscribed  to  leave  their  place  <»! 
exile  in  the  Cyclades  to  go  and  take  part  in  the  religious  fcsti\als 
of  the  large  cities  on  the  Asiatic  coast,'  and  he  allowed  the 
Christians  to  bury  their  dead  where  it  pleased  them.^ 

In  short,  philosophy  had  ruined  the  principle  of  slavery  by 
developing  the  truth — a  truism  to  the  lioinan  Miiipin — that  iiatun^ 
has  made  men  equal  and  that  h'gal  servitude  is  siinjtlv  a  mis- 
fortune.* All  the  arguments  employed  in  our  days  against  slavery 
are  in  the  books  of  Seneca,  Kpictetus,  and  Dion  Chrysostom.  Jn 
the  fourteenth  century  the  English  insurgents  asked  the  poor: 

"  \Mieii  Adam  dt'lved  and  Eve  span, 
^Vllere  was  then  the  gentleman?" 

Long  before  tliem  Seneca  the  Ehh^-  had  said :    ''  Look   auK.ni^st   the 

if 

ancestors  of  a  noble,  you  will  tind  a  man  of  naught."^  One 
perceives  some  progress  made  by  the  new  doctrine  by  seeing  what 
the  instriDnentum  vocale  of  Cato  had  become.''  Apart  from  its 
original  vice,  slavery  a  good  deal  resembled  our  domestic  service, 
and  very  often  between  master  and  servant  there  was  found  more 
confidence  and  affection  than  there  exists  now-a-days.  What  tender 
friendship  Cicero  had  for  his  slave  Tiro  and  Pliny  for  his  iuirs(»  ! 
Those  slaves  whose  duties  idaced  tlu^m  constantly  near  their  master 
formed  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  family.  ^^  I  will  confess  to  you," 
said  Pliny,  ''my  gentleness  for  my  servants,  and  witli  the  more 
freedom  because  I  know  with  what  kindness  you  treat  your  own. 
I  have  always  in  my  mind  those  words  of  Honun':  'lie  was  the 
best  of  fathers  towards  tliem,'  and  the  name  which  the  master 
bears  with  u^— pater  familiasP     And   he  relates   how  his  freedman 

'  Digest,  i.  18,  14.     See  above,  p.  ISl. 
-  IMutarch,  de  ExiL,  ii,  p,  ()04,  Didot's  edition. 

^  This  liberty,  wliicli  M.  de  Uossi  proves  by  several  recurrences  in  his  Roma  suttcrrauea, 
has  secured  the  success  of  his  excavations,  and  enabled  the  Church  to  recover  her  raartvrs. 
*  Seneca,  Epist.,  47. 

(^ufmciDnqne  revolres  nohilem,  ad  hum  Hi  tat  em  porveniea. 
''  See  above,  pp.  2D1  et  seq.,  the  new  legislation  relative  to  slaves. 


ZoMinus  liuviiig  spit  l.lcmd  fnmi  Imviui?  tried  liis  voice  in  (Icclaiiui- 
,i„„.  1,,.  Inul  si.m  liuu  tiist  (.f  all  to  get  up  his  stmisdi  i"  l\«ypt. 
"  lint  the  tMiii-h  returned,  and  1  have  often  heard  liini  say  tliat 
.,u  your  estate  at  Friuli  the  air  is  very  heiieiicial  and  the  milk 
excJllent  for  sueh  disonlers.     1  beg  you  to  write  to  your  people  to 


'H 


>»mr^3 


An  l^vptiun  Seen.-  -a  u  .M....<i..-  ui  .he  Musce  Kircher.     (Gazette  arMoL,  ISSO,  pi.  2f..) 


receive  my  freedman  into  your  house  and  supply  him  with  all  that 
he  ne..ds.  I  will  i.av  the  travelling  expenses.'"  And  another  day: 
"The  illness  of  my  slaves  and  the  death  of  some  of  them  have 
lill.d  me  with  distress."-'  He  allowed  them  to  make  a  will, 
although  a  slavv  di.l  not  possess  that  right,  and  lie  r.Oigiously 
,.xecul<<l   their  last   wishes:    "My  peoph-  leave   what   they   have  to 


'  V.  19.     The  same  sentiments  in  the  l.ttrr  viii.  1 
'  viii.  16. 
VOL.    v. 


n 
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wlioiii  Ihry  like,  ll^»vi<UMi  it  Ik*  to  s<«ni*  uiie  of  the  hnu}<i\  for  tliif* 
18  tlu*  niilivc  laiKl,  the  iiolity  ot  th<?  sbvo.''  A  j^nxjoiwul  rulei-s 
wliilo  pu.x^iiig  llii'  lioiL^  of  Fab«itu>J.  wlio  \tnA\lA  from  tin?  prvj^^H^e 
of  the  lnllgislnlt«^  to  m^  frvt!  m«vei^l  shivf^s.  IMiiiy  cMHit?r,itu1utC9^ 
him  then-iiiwii  uud  fwU  gliul :  **  L'utW  hrfor,  fur  I  ilcnan^  iluit  your 
city  hIimuKI  iiiciva^o  in  all  g<Mwl  lhiiivp<.  :in4  tlw  {?rciilo0t  i:^  tho 
iiuiiiher  of  iU  citizens."  T<i  j^iK^ik  thiLs,  theiv  wus  nwl  thut  Iks 
Fiilxitiis,  mid  ovorj'  ono  nhould  at  that  tiiiu*  n^^rd  nlavery  w«  the 
j«ouri*e  wlwiicM?  the?  jwojih*  i'oiilil  be  ri^cniili^l  without  diiii^'i*,  Ikxmiuw 
tho  mu8tcr»  h»d  the  duty  at  pri'iKiriiif;,  by  iiieuus  of  di.K.i[iliiie  and 
odue4itM»fi,  the  new  eiti/ens  ^'  wlio  wouhl  augment  the  iH^auty  am! 
fttren;;th  of  tlie  city."*  ' 

Many  |>oople  thought  as  Pliny  did:  there  wsw  not  u  will 
nhit'h  <lid  not  ;nve  fn»iMlom  to  some  slave?;,  m  that  the  law  luid 
to  rcslriet  tlie  nurnher  of  llioe<i»  snuI  fiw  by  will.  We  liuve  s^^vti^ 
tho  lust  aet  of  the  eonsidar  DiLHiimiuii  uud  how  lie  w^as  cn^igi^l  in 
providing  for  lii*  frei'^hiu'U  in  the  fulur«>.  Tla^  wonl>i  aiv  not 
eiiual  to  those  of  Pliny,  hut  tin*  s^rntiments  are  tho  hjuui*,  ami  wo 
linil  .Hirnilur  untti  in  other  tt'staments  ix-eentlv  diMM^veivd.*  Think 
a'l:«o  of  the  luihitual  duties  of  tho  fivedman :  his  i^itron's  eontidant, 
tho  defiosfiitary  of  his  seen^ts,  tlu?  earri<*r  <»ut  of  his  |lhlU'^,  the 
ftiithful  bold  agent^  for  good  or  for  ill,  of  nil  his  wisliest. 

<hie  w<»rd  moiv:  the  puMie  evidence  of  the  tiffoction  of  shiver 
for  their  masters,  of  frt^ednuMi  for  their  jiatroiis  and  nW  fvnw,  uru 
90  nuiiion)us  in  insr?rt{itiuns  thut  <M>U!tid4?rablo  eolleetioiis  have  been 
fiirme<l  of  thnn/  in  wliieh  the  truth  luis  nut  been  diM4»rt4Ml  by  tlu? 
|iom|Msity  of  4i  feigiK^d  «orixiw.     «Should  we  able  to  do  iu»  nnieh? 


I 


*  O^^kit*  /f/HtMmum  ^mameMt^M,  tit.  S2. 

*'l^l*f«*r  r\ain|iV,  lif  Oyonioii  nt  11ii1i|i|ii  i:lli«««i*y,  VUtivA  *ir  Mj»<^K»i»»f,  p.  Jl  i.  wlittti 
DNMli«iif%  Kt»«  mtiik^r  lirtnMi,  jii^I  I>«^i)msIi«  affic  ikc  iltMCli  k4  \kv  Ittlvr.  to  liu  fnv^iiKti  uul 
lliiqr 44wcvi>(i«iil^.  liiiT-rviit  r«i4«r-,  n^  oiolit»i4i  tkat  ike  Iai»l0  illall  neivt  iMitr  ilir  fnmih 
(JamHto),  *ni  ihnl  <)>•  nmvMimaVall  Iv  lunl  tm  iIk  Mi|i|Hin  at  llir  fnvalinfii  aii<]  iln*  Urrfing 
u^ol  tlip  tunb.  iJM-  itbu  iIn  mhiiut  will  (mittl  m  llulit.  .lima/i  MT  tmrtit.  mnA,  Imlt,  |^ 
3UU  t<  *rf..  w»i  :<(Miu>.  ■Wm,  I.:! :  MMtml.  /^x^,  u  lOti. 

'  Unttr  ha>  i-uiyliin*!  not  ita  ikaii  vTrnlvtwo  pv"  foliit,  f^  Mi- 1  AXt.  to  «ilkv1  llir 
afietmi  ttrmfum  tl  tHrrtatum  *rfa  /mlraitu,  imttr  —  rt  im  «■«<  Ukl  ikv  aftiltu  <tMiiinwwm  r/ 
/n/nMumn  #/jto  trrnu  »f  tHrrlm.  Tl»  |«i«v  (iir  tiniir  vIikIi  wc  tiliMi^c  Tnirly  j«u»  IliU 
thMu  f  irfa(f«  alway*  Miiat  Mwmi  xatawi*  mi  ttrtttint.  Ihii  wlitu\>T  iut>  )f<nc  a  imi;  limp 
in  iminutry  <ritli  Itjinui  wciMy  will  kelaowMgr  thai  au>iiic>il  lu,  Ilir  roki««r  »\ti  •main, 
tVtf  Ma|4j)°«t  ai>l  W'  «kiuiu,  kiv  inucli  murv  >liiii^n>  l»  unv  aiwlhtv  iLiu  tkry  w«iv  at  Itutun 
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Wluit    U  tho  conoliirion    of    thw  oliiiirtt>r?      TImt   Juvcn..!    w 
wron-  aiul  riiuv  rigl.t  ?    N«.    The  lutter  wan  an  h.>i«mn.Wc  man, 
noqtwiiitcKl   tiiily    with   huuountblf   1k-..|.Us    tho  other  «    i-K-t    vrh», 
to  attntit  thv  atlouti....  uf  a  public  tirfU  of  iiii.i|.i.l  l»Htr}-.  Mwiiu^l 
tUv  voice  of  hi*  mu*-  ami  p»vo  her  a  f.t.rf.     .spi.t.     Wht-rn-  .h  the 
irutU'    i>«  both  sidtw.     Human  K^Hiit^l)-  iv.vi..bUtl  all  thiw-  «hi.h 
ixtu-h    a    hi^l.    »UKrfo    of    mental    t.ultun^    and    vrtalth.      It    hud 
Hhamt^ul  vic4«.  and  gniml  virtiit*;    dtlKtiulu-**  aiul  nimhratt-  "«n; 
M..s<.li.uui  and  womtn  united  for  lift-  «,«l  d«.th  to  th«r  hu*l«..d«; 
««...dthrifls   and    wtll-onhrtd   fu.nilii>*   *ho    cnfully    adnHnnrt.>n3,l 
tlMir   inc.....;    compliant    ntantt-n.  and  othcn.   *ht>,   ^^.lhout   (nnh 
la«>,    would    lu»vc   willingly    tmtttxl    th«r    i^htv.-s    ,«    lh«    anct-nt 

fai*hion.  ,  ... 

Many  writtrs  hav  W^V^<\y  l«"«.Mtl  by  th«c  tloi.ust.c,  v,rt».-«: 

«,„.o' U«.u«t.  it  han  «.x.mHl  n.t.rt-  apn^-ahU-  to  thtrn  to  folU.w  the 

ninuHKHn;  uud  ,HM.ts  when-ver  th.y   Imd   us   fvc.t    .utn    ,  a-.^  .. 

ill-n-putf ;    other,  of  then  Ik^uum.,  huving  taken  th.nr  «tK..   the, 

«.«.ider  tlntt  this  «.x,.t   IComan  i^o-ucty  may  bo  UH>k..l  «,«n  an  tho 

tkink  of  the  wtirld.  .    . 

It  is  quit*,  natuntl  that  huviu^'  hud  it*  rnoiinl  entuiu-..  =ts  htui^ 
.hi.  society  1««  Wn,  for  fiftc-eu  eeuluric.,,   re,.re,..nt«    m   H.m  -re 

I     .K      ...««.    Ikw-iusi'    with    the    facilita-H    whieJi 
toloun.;    «>    much    the    mon.-    Ihh.ium    »hii 

d«ip.itiMn   fumi4u.»    the    prints-,   Mavery    and    ndigna.   tt.   all,    tl 
aZutH  .how,.l  an  indulgcno  towards  sin  wha-h  very  f..r.«.u.t..l> 
wo   do   not.     Wluit    w<,    hide   they   ullow.-l    to   be   «h«,.      Now  to 
hide   o,K,'.  vice,  has  alreatly   boconK>   half    a   virtue.    -^^ 
exist-  m  a  greater  tle,^-  and  bud  exu.nple  m  a  h««     Appj^nuKe^ 
im,  in  o«r  favour;    our   l«^   i--.  criatulv  -"f''      »"  J'^ 
we  to  entexlain  «ueh  pride  a«  to  hav«  ^'^X  f^^^ ,     , .'^;:,  :^ 
have  pn^odcd  «»  in  life  so  gr^at  a  way  ulT.^     Wc    "'"    J"''^ 
that   loral   tlcpntvity   was    confine^   to  a  HUUtU    l^^;^;  J^^  ^«  J.-^^ 
«,.u.siou  to  a«use  it  of  the  fall  of  the-  Knipm-.     W.^  h- ^       r 
di«t.x.^ing   to   make    the  avowal,    it   is  mi   the   ,n..n,L.  of    -rn.  c 
^  etv    .f  wo  tako  the  expr..«..on  in  a  n.triet-d  «nse,  .bu I    mi  e 
r^.:.   the  fall  <.f  Statcl      Wbcn  disorder  do.,  no.  f,^  -  far  «« 
Z  t3-arthe  mind  it  1»h  not  on  tho  exterior  Ufe  the  .nrtueueo 
T!.     1    t      Fven   in  Uk>   bo»1   of  the   Hec«tl.,u.   Utere    renuun 
t»x.s  «l,ich  c-u,,  ».-  .h.«>   Ircm   Itor  4«m«.-..      H-    "»»T 
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of  thcni  liavr  Ixu'ii  soon  aotinjj^  as  lioroc^s,  liow  many  ofTrniinatc 
moil  hnvv  iiict  doath  bravely!  Lot  us  prosorv(^  "'ur  rospocl  and 
lioinagc^  for  thoso  whoso  livos  aro  irn>[)roachal)lo ;  hut,  wlicn  wo 
so(^k  for  tho  causes  of  the  graudour  or  diH-adouco  of  a  p(M>ph>,  Itt 
us  above  all  study  their  public  morals  and  their  institutions. 

Every  nation  lias  its  share  of  vices,'  and  everywhere  moral 
monstrosities  are  found,  men  born  with  tcndmcirs  toward.^  gro.s.s 
licentiousness  or  for  crime.  Of  all  that  the  Km[)iro  had  it-  1ari^(» 
share.  What  was  wantint;  was  not  justice  in  ihu  law,  intelli<;('nco 
in  men,  <^(hh\  ordia*  in  families,  order  in  the  cities,  hut  characti^r, 
and  this  was  absent  IxM-ausc  in  this  society  thoi-«>  was  n<'i  lliat 
present  which  makes  the  di<^nity  nf  man  liberty.  Ibit  human 
nature  preserved  its  rii;-hts ;  it  was  exhibited  in  its  sentiments, 
evc^n  to  a  certain  poiut  in  its  morals,  and  in  no  [)art  t>i'  the  worhl 
then  known  did  they  aim  at  or  thiidv  of  more.  Wlieu  reliij^ious 
hatreds,  which  in  our  days  are  conjoined  with  political  (»nes,  shall 
be  iHMUOVcd,  it  will  be  arij^ued  that  we  owe  sonu^  gratitude  to  this 
imperial  Home  which,  m^xt  to  (h"eece,  has  been  b)r  the  world  the 
mother  of  all  civilized  life. 

'  See  oil  this  suhjeot,  BouillitT,  Morale  et  pnujnA,  in  cap.  xv.  "  Iveli-^ions,"  says  M.  Miiury, 
"strenfjthen  the  ohservance  of  tlie  moral  hiw,  l)iit  do  not  guarantee  it ;  "  and  lu'  points  out  that 
tho  Middle  Ajres  and  modern  times  have,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  Chri.stian  morality, 
nearly  as  many  vices  a.s  (Jreek  society.  He  infers,  as  we  have  done  in  regard  to  iJoman 
society,  that  it  would  he  unjust  to  distinguish,  in  treating  of  the  religious  morality  <»f  antiquity, 
between  precepts  and  acts,  since  this  is  not  douu  in  Christian  society.     {UiM.  de.s  reliy.  de  la 

Grece,  vol.  iii.  p.  ()3. ) 

2  Camoo  on  a  fine  agate  of  two  layers.  The  gritUns,  sacre.l  to  Apollo,  perhaps  rrpresent 
poetry.  This  cameo  would  in  that  case  symbolize  love  and  poetry,  the  one  being  (he  soul  of 
the  other,  which  it  inspires  and  guides. 


Cupid  diiviiig  two  Gritlius.'^ 


ClIArTER    LXXXVII. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE. 

I._Thk   Litekature  of  this  Teriod  is  not  the  Representation 

OF  ITS  General  Life. 

TIllv   precedini;-    chapters    have     shown    what     ideas    the     llouiau 
p(M»ple    had    re-ardin.u:    the    constitution    of    th(>    family,   of    the 
city,  and  ot   th(>  government,  and  cons(Mpu'ntly  rospectin--  the  rights 
•and    duties    of    the    father,    the    ma-istratcN    and    the    prince.      They 
were    tor    the     most     part     (dd     ideas,     with    which    wc^'o     cond)ined 
incivasm-ly   from  day  to   day,    hy    the    sole    eifVct     of    time    and    of 
the    deveh»pment     of    civilizcMl     lihs    conceptions    which    were     (luite 
iK.vel    to    this    severe    world    of    antKpiity.       The    spirit    of    (Mpiity 
enlar-ed    th(^    narrow    forundas    of    (Juiritary    law;     the    family    was 
or-aid/ed  on  a  hasis  of  givater  liherty  :   the  slave  hecame  a  person; 
charity    took   its   placi^  in  the  administration  of  tlu^  Euipiiv   and  the 
cities,'    good    findings     in     the    hahitual    intercourse    of    the    citizens, 
and    for    the    idea    of    the    privileges    of    common    dt^sceiit    was    suh- 
stituted   that   of  human  hrotln^'hood.     It  Avas  the  commencement  of 
the   <n-eatest  revolution  the  world  had  as  yet  seen. 

Wliat  shall  w(^   now  say  of  its  literature  ?     What  has   its   part 
been  in  this  movt^ment  of  renovation? 

It  is  asserted  tluit  writers  are  the  faithful  representatives  of 
the  intell(n;tual  state  of  a  pt^oplc.  They  point  out  plainly  the 
higher  currents  in  society  which  sometimes  lead  it,  but  which, 
fretpiently  also,  only  exist  on  the  surface;  and  they  do  not 
always  hidicat(^  the  (hH^)  currents  by  which  are  determined  the 
decisive  movements  hi  the  heart  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  nation. 
That    is    triKN    especially    for   thc^    literature    which   succeeds    that    of 

the  Augustan  age. 

After    liaving    had    from    Plautus   to    Lucn^this,    the    r.mglniess, 
the    strength,    souietiiues    the    lustre    and    boldness    of    youth;     after 
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having  expanded,  from  Cicero  to  Ovid,  into  a  calm  beauty, 
Eoman  literature  reached  old  age.  It  had  lost  tlie  clianiiing  gift 
of  creation  which  belongs  only  to  privileged  periods ;  and  instead 
ot  being  the  expression  of  the  national  life  it  served  as  the  niiiital 
exercises  of  needy  poets  trying  to  find  distraction  f(»i'  wearied 
senators.  It  became  a  trade,  and  they  made  a  calling  of  it. 
Politics,  which  is  the  science  of  realiti(\^,  b(>ing  intordi'tcn],  mon 
were  thrown  into  the  world  of  unrealities.  In  everything  th< 
style  was  forced:  art  became  colossal,  being  unable  to  att;iin 
harmony,  and  it  became  heavy  from  clumsy  ornamentation.  The 
poets  became  bombastic,  overloaded  their  language  with  exaggerated 
[dirases,  and  mistaking  tinsel  for  pun*  gold,  souuht  after  rs/frif, 
which  is  onh'  of  value*  when  it  comes  spontaneously  to  add  grace 
to  strengtli.  Though  its  present  was  so  full  this  literaturt*  ton1< 
delight  in  mythological  fables ;  only  when  society  sought  to  be 
purified  from  the  pollution  of  Nero's  time  it  took  pleasure  in 
stirring  up  this  filth.  Thus  was  it  justly  punished :  at  the  time 
when  all  is  prospering  it  declines. 

It  is  not  at  all  an  ignorance  of  all  the  kinds  of  writing,  all 
the  turns  of  style,  all  the  rhetorical  figures  and  their  employment 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  schools.  Like  a  dramatist  who  is 
engaged  much  more  with  the  theatrical  machinery  than  in  moving 
us  by  pity  or  terror,  so  the  writers  of  those  times  took  the  sub- 
ordinate for  the  principal.  What  ought  to  be  the  beginning  of 
literary  life  has  become  the  aim  and  end  of  it:  the  sterile 
endeavour  which  engages  minds  without  wings  to  soar  on  high. 
We  may,  therefore,  without  injustice,  pass  these  writers  rai>idly 
in  review. 

Look  at  the  great  poets  of  the  time :  Silius  Italicus  and 
Statins.  They  have,  it  is  true,  imagination  for  details,  but  they 
do  not  possess  any  creative  power,  nor  deep  heart  fe(^lings  whn  h 
give  immortality  to  the  poet's  work;  they  arc  arclneologists  writing 
in  verse.  Silius,  a  pnulent  cautious  senator,  who  was  consul  under 
Nero  and  perhaps  also  under  Domitian,  while  continuing  a  toler- 
ably honourable  man,  escaped  the  dangers  of  reigns  like  those  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cares  of  old  age,  by  writing  daily  a  f(*w 
lines  ([uietly  which  resulted  in  a  poem  of  10,000  verses,  whi<li 
the  historian  consults  but   which   the   world   hanllv   n^ads. 


Statins,    on    the   contrary,    is    an    improvisator.      II(*    takes   care 
to    tell    posteritv  that   he  composes    rapidly,   as    Pliny  wanted    it   to 
hr    knnwn   that"  he   could    ph.ul  for   h<airs:     "Not  one  of  my   Si/vw 
cost    me    more  than   two  days,  and  some   of  them  took   much   h^ss.- 
He    has    sung    the   exploits  of  the   Seven   rhampi(ms  b(*f(nv    Thobos 
—which    subject    nuLsl    have    tired    out     the    Romans    of    his    time. 
Valerius  Flaccus  goes 
back      still       further, 
even     to     tlu*    Argo- 
nauts:      mythological 
poems     and      lifeless, 
affording      temi)orary 
pleasure     in     the    un- 
occupied     lovers      of 
letters,      but       which 

the  people    could   not 

understand.      Martial, 

to    wdiom     too     much 

h(»nour  has  been  paid, 

is  not  so  tedious,  and 

belongs    more   to   his 

time  :     ''  My    muse," 

he    says,    "does    not 

proudly    put    on    the 

extravagant   cloak    of 

the    tragic     poets. 

Everybody      praises 

them      and      admires 


/f'C/^/f"'i 


I'ersiu.s  (Aulas  Persiii.-*  rijucu.s).' 


,h,.,n,  T  confess;  but  it  i<  T  wl.on,  thry  rrnd." "  And  unlor- 
tunutely  ho  had  reason  to  boast  of  h.  Th.^n  wore  road  ovory- 
^vh.■rc  even  to  believe  himself,  in  ,,un-n,indod  houses,  Ins  1,^.(H) 
epigrams,  snu.li  .ioces,  th.  longest  ot  which  does  not  exceed 
fifty  verses.  Tn  then,  nre  found  wit,  some  feeling,  conmseness 
which  is  the  princpal  n.erit  at  which  he  .i.ns,  and  the  .k,l 
to    shoot    Ins    arrow    at    the    close.       But    this    wr.tcr    <.f    such    >hort 

'  Rust  in  the  Capitol,  Plnlosophers"  Room,  No.  'Vy.  •        i       m 

Nisanl.  will  W  r-.ad  with  ,il'«s.nv  nn.l  vrcfit. 
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brciitli  no  longer  dignifies  in  our  estimation  a  tliird-nite  ordcM*  nf 
talent  by  lowering  it  to  the  lowest  places.  A  iiu^ndicant  pocl,  he 
Hatters  "the  god  Doniitian,''  to  get  some  crowns  out  oi  him,  ;iii<l 
it'  he  leads  out  his  scantily-dressed  iiius(>  into  the  slums  of  Rome, 
it  is  as  much  from  calculatiim  as  from  taste :  he  exports  to  sell 
his  books  well,  and  to  secure  the  custom  of  all  tho  lio(^ntious. 
"My  verses  are  licentious,"  he  says,  "but  my  life  is  irreproach- 
able."' You  are  mistaken.  Martial  (wo  may  reply),  your  lite  is 
not  virtuous,  since  you  trad«^  upon   vice.- 

Persius  declaims  with  conciseness  and  obscurity  on  moral  ques- 
tions ;  Juvenal,  energetically  on  th(^  vic(^s  of  l^>Tne  ;  Toucan,  with 
bi'illiancy  on  the  civil  wars.  The  fii'st  is  a  noble  nature,  and  his 
work,  a  sort  of  cat(H'hisni  of  the  8toic  doctrine,  is  full  (»t'  that 
philosophy  which  raisinl  some  minds  so  liigli  and  which  we  shall 
come  upon  again  and  again.  Of  a  pure  heart  and  manly  undei- 
standing,  he  has  [some]  great  thoughts  and  [a  few]  beautiful 
lines,^  a  spotless  life,  and  he  died  at  28  ;    let  us  honour  him  : 

We  find  in  Lucan  what  is  superficial  and  forced  by  the  sidi' 
of  dazzling  beauties.  Tlis  verses  written  for  sfnni^  young  j)ersons 
who,  facing  the  orgies  of  despotism,  glowed  with  emotion  before 
the  image  of  an  ideal  republic,  did  not  n\sp(»nd  to  tlu^  public 
sentiment.  From  the  time  of  the  Antonini^s  tlu^v  were  out  (»f 
fashion.*  Lucan  looks  tow^ards  the  past ;  we  should  have  nothing 
to  ask  of  him  about  the  presi^nt,  still  less  about  the  approaching 
future,  if  in  his  verses,  in  which  the  then  dominant  teaching  of 
the  Porch  is  prevalent,  we  did  not  find  some  echo(»s  of  his  own 
times :  the  idea  of  the  universal  city,  of  the  human  race  layim: 
down  their  arms  to  replace  war  by  a  brotherly  friendship,  cnch 
that,  which  the  philosophers  do  not  express,  of  tlie  fruitful  works 
of  peace  transforming  the  face  of  the  world. 

'  It  was  an  echo  of  Ovid's  words,  just  about  as  credible :  "  My  muse  has  been  frivolous, 
but  my  life  has  been  pure."     (  Tristia,  ii.  354.) 

'^  lie  often  speaks  of  his  bookseller,  gives  the  address,  the  prices,  and  sends  those  to  iiini 
who  inquired  for  his  book. 

■'  Persius's  six  short  satires  contain  only  OoO  verses.  According  to  hiui  and  the  Stoics,  his 
nnisters,  evil  comes  from  ignorance.  Philosophy  alone  teaches  to  do  the  right,  and  every  man 
can  attain  this  knowledge,  i.e.,  wisdom. 

*  Suetonius  {Life  of  Lucan)  notes  as  a  forgotten  practice  that  in  his  childho(Ml  l.ucan  wiis 
read  in  the  schools  ....  Voemata  ejus  pneleyi  memini. 


When  the  republican  army  reaches  the  oasis  of  Amnion. 
Labienus  asks  Cato  to  consult  the  oracle.  What  net^l  is  there, 
replies  the  latter,   to  question  it? 

A  ^od  resides  in  our  hearts,  he  speaks  to  us  without   voice. 
When  sending  us  into  the  world,  he  told  us,  once  f(tr  all, 
All  that  there  was  need  to  know.' 

This  god  is  that  of  Epictetus,  and  at  that  very  time  S.  Paul, 
almost  in  the  same  terms,  was  making  known  to  tlu^  An-oiuigus  at 
Athens  the  Unknown  (lod.'^ 

Juvc^nal    is    considered    an    authority    for    the    morality    of    that 
period.       Yet   what    is  the  value  of    his  evidence^?      We    are    bound 
to   note  it,    and  his  life  and   mode  of  writhig  will    explain  it.       The 
son  or  inipil  of  a  freedmtm,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  an   (^isy 
life.      At    least    he    was    unable   to    succeed    either    at    th(^    bar,    since 
he  ccmtiniKMl  poor,  whih^  so  many   others  liad  grown  rich,  or  in  the 
army,   since  h(^  was   unable   to    rise  above  tlu'  rank   of  sergeant  of  a 
(•()h(')rt,  and   he  declaimed  for  a  long  time   without  further  incnnising 
his  fortune.      Tt  was  (piite  bite  that  he  a])plied  himself  to  poetry,  in 
the  years  of  life  when  the  imagination  has  already  (tooled,  but  when 
th(MV    remains   encmgh   fire    in   the   bh)od   for    anger.       In    his    birth, 
talent,   and   the  smallness  of   his    nunins,'  he   was  lik(>    Martial,   what 
we    should    term    a   -  failure ;  ^^    but   the   poet   of    Bilbilis,    of    joyous 
disposition,    was   a    lover  of   laugliter,  even   in  narrow  circmnstances. 
Juvenal,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  those  men  whom  natural  disi)osition 
or  condition   renders   morose,   saw   and   painted   everything   in   black, 
lie  does  not   distinguish  shades,   and  is  as  angry   at    a  caprice  as  at 
a   crime.     Society,    m    which  he  found   only  a  modest  place,   seemed 
to  him  naturallv  ill-constituted,  and  he  became  its  implacable  judge; 


»  ix.  673.     At  verse  580  he  says  :  Jupiter  e.^f  quodcumque  vides,  quonimque  moveris. 

''  Acts  xvii  -^H  ...  iv  avTifi  yap  Iw^itv  icai  KivoifitOa  K<a  ia^kV  io^  Kai  nvtq  tCjv  kuO'  t>ay 
nou,r^v  M>ic«a.v,  Tov  yap  Kai  y^.o,  i<rf.^v.  This  last  clause  is  a  hemisticli  which  is  found  m 
V  rat  us  ( I'/ianom.,  5),  and  in  ( Ueanthes  ( Ili/jnn  to  Jupiter,  5). 

'  He  savs  himself  :  re.  e.nquce  ....  humili^  domris  (Sat.,  xi.  lL>J)  and  1(55)),  and  he  paints 
poverty  as  a  man  who  has  .utfered  it  (iii.  147).  Yet  an  inscription  of  Or.-llenzen  (No.  o,ot»l)) 
u.akes  him  <luumvir.  .luin.p.ennal,  and  rtamen  at  Aquinum.  Respecting  his  life,  cf.  leutteis 
m.t  of  Roman  Literature.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  was  a  pleader  ....  Deciamavtt  anwa 
mu<;,s  rau..a  quam  quod  ..colce  .se  nut  foro  prcepararet  (  Vita  Juv.).  The  cause  ot  his  exile  into 
I'.n'tain  rather  than  to  l^ypt  seems  to  have  been  the  recitation  in  a  crowded  theatre  by  an 
actor  of  one  of  his  pieces  (Sid.  Apoll.  xi.,  207).  In  other  respects  only  conjectures  can  he  made 
both  n'g!irdin<r  his  life  and  his  death. 
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unloss  this  groat  wrath  was  cah'uhitod,  and  in  place  of  historioal 
pictures  we  shouhl  recognize  in  his  work  okl  schokistic  theses 
elo(|uently  put  into  verse.  lie  himself  even  informs  us  that  hefore 
writing  he  impartially  examined  all  tlu^  kinds  in  vogue  and  that, 
from  satiety  of  elegies  and  Theseids,  of  which  ho  was  (piito  sick, 
he  decided  for  satire  because  it  had  been  abandoned.  Hut,  j)ru- 
dcmtly,  he  avoided  his  own  times.  Those  whom  lie  intended  to  tlay 
with  his  biting  hyperboh^  are  only  ''the  dead  whn  r^'pose  along 
the  Latin  and  Flaminian  Ways,"  the  companions  of  Nero,  the 
young  prince,  a  lover  of  art  and  licentious,  wlio  gave  the  reins  to 
all  the  vices  and  made  Ivoine  subject  to  all  the  follies  with  which 
he  was  himself  possessed.  Juvenal  has  written  sixteen  satires, 
brilliant  and  sonorous,  against  women,  nobles,  hyj)oerit(»s,  etc., 
exact  portraits  perhaps  of  c(Ttain  individuals^  but  assuredly  false 
as  a  representation  of  society  as  a  whole.  Let  us  cease  taking 
Juvenal  as  the  true  paintc^r  of  Roman  manners,  especially  those  of 
his  own  times   th(^  grand  period  of  th(^   Antonines. 

Tlu*  pros(^  writ(^rs  an*  nearer  to  real  life.  Have*  they  exercis(Ml 
a  more  serious  share,  with  the  exception  of  Seneca,  of  whom  we 
shall  spcuik  later  on  ? 

Petronius,  who  is  half  poet,  and  Apuleius,  who  might  have 
been  one,  have  writti^n  two  romances  of  low  life,  in  which  tlu^ 
hideous  side  of  Roman  manners  is  laid  ban\  but  without  having 
pretensions  to  genc^ral  tiuthfulness.  Apuleius,  an  elevated  mind 
which  tak(^s  its  place  in  the  philosophical  moviMUcMit  of  his  time, 
seems  to  have  made  a  bet  to  live  a  few  days  in  bad  company. 
Happily  he  comes  forth  in  a  manner  whicli  is  for  liimself  and  his 
reader  an  escape.  Petronius  was  also  tired  out  for  a  while  with 
Ww  world  of  luxury  while  frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame  :  a  tine 
lord  lacking  (Mn})loyment  who  mixes  with  the  low  to  tind  sonu^ 
excitement. 

We  should  not  leav(^  these  books  to  lie  about  on  our  tiddes ; 
good  Roman  socic^ty  would  nevertheless  ])ut  \hou\  on  theirs.  Mon^- 
over,  we  should  be  disposed  to  conchKh*  lu^nce  that  th<>  latter 
soujjrht  verv  low  forms  of  excitement  if  \vv  did  not  kn(tw  that  the 
best  society  of  the  seventeenth  century,  like  a  virtuous  woman  who 
can  understand  manv  things  without  being  harmed  bv  it,  t(»ok 
pleasure  in  tlu^  iienisal  of  ^etl•llIlill^s,  just  as  it   was  nut  shoekid  l>y 
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the  conrsp   expressions   of   Molicrc.     Wo  have   refined   modesty;    arc 

we  the  better  for  it  V 

The  elder  Pliny  has  the  curiosity  of  a  scientifie   man  ;  he  died 
of  it;  hut  he   lias   not   the   scientific   spirit,     lie  is  hut   a  collector, 
lieapiiis   together    had   as   well    as   good,   and    disjiosing  facts  in   his 
pit;(-ondioles,  according    to   an    external    arrangement,   without  selec- 
li,m,   without    criticisMi,   and  without   ever  uniting  them  hy  a  philo- 
i<oi)hic   lH,nd.      The  science   of    Aristotle.   Theoiihrastns,    Hippocrates, 
;,nd    llipiiarchus,   becomes   jn    his    hands    an    often   rude  empiricism. 
Of   nature    and    life    he    sees   hut    the    surface,   all    in   it    is   to    him 
phenomenal    and  accidental,   nothing   in    it    is   hanuonious    or    under 
..vneral    law.      The    declamations  that   he  here   and   there   interposes 
h,    his    immense    catalogue,    foruu'rly   considered   very   ehMjuent,   are, 
when   s,.en   clos.lv,   very   slightly    phil<.so],hic.      Yet   we    ow    some 
gratitude    to    this     friend     of    Vespasian     who,     loa.le.l    with    publu- 
duties,    was,    like    him,    irreproachable    in    the    use    of    jiower,    and 
who,    like    the    prince    also,    an    indefatigable    worker,     occupied    his 
nights  in  r(>ading  and  i)reserving  for  us  what  he  had  learnt. 

His    neph.w,    the    younger    Tliny,   in    his    panegyric    of  Trajan 
nnd   in   manv  of  his  lost  writings,  tlmught  himself  a  rival  of  ])emos- 
thenes   and  Cicero :    it   is   Fontanes   succeeding   Miraheau.      In   his 
letters,    Cicero    takes   us   to   l{om<>    and    the    senate,   to    the    villas  of 
the    great    and    the    provincial    governments;    he    tells    us    of    the 
intrigues   which   are   fornu'd,    the   ambitious  designs  entertained,   the 
.-V(-nts    which    are    arranged,    and    those    which    ar.>   brought    to    an 
issue.     The   nu'u   of   whom    he  speaks   are  living   figures   which   he 
draws    in    iueifaceabh.    lines.       In    his    correspondence    tlie    literary 
,uan   a.lmires  the  very   style,    the  historian   sees    society   rcfiected  ni 
tl,..ni  as  in  a  mirror,  and  the  philosopher,  th(^  man  who  exhibits  Ins 
whole   inner  life.      Tliny's  letters,   written    for   the   public   eye,   not 
uu,ler    the    pressure     of    events    and    passion,    but     for     the     sole 
pl.asure    .if    writing,    want    spcmtaneity    and    interest.      The    author 
poses   for    the    portrait    which    he   wishes  to  he  taken  of  him.     Nor 
does  he  forget   aiivtliiiig  which  can  elevate  and  ennoble  his  likeness, 
such    as    a    be-iuest    in    favour    of    a    city,   an    act   of  liberality  to  a 
hieial.    an     allowaiic.>     to     some     merchants,    or    what     he     considers 
spirite,!    acts:    u    visit,   for   example,   in    the   suburbs  of  Rome  to   a 
philosopher   .Irivcn  from   the  city,  and   certain  words  spoken  in  the 
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senate,  or  what  he  regards  as  stoical  and  meritorious  indifFt^renee, 
his  calmness  in  the  presence  of  Vesuvius  burying  the  (Vunpanian 
towns.  Doubtless,  this  is  the  defect  in  all  authors  of  corn*- 
spondence;  but  this  personal  pre-occupation  is  not  couipensated  iu 
his  letters  by  the  animated  picture  either  of  a  brilliant  court  or  nf 
a  society  in  lalxmr  with  a  new  world.  Pliny  is  no  great  battel- 
WTit(T.  Without  the  official  ('orrespondene(^  which  loniis  the  Iciitli 
book,  and  wlierc  he  is  obliged  to  wiite  as  a  provincial  goviu'Uo!', 
his  letters  would  teach  us  very  little.  However,  they  givc^  us 
glimpses  of  an  honourable  and  worthy  society,  whero  lie  liiinsolf 
and  Tacitus,  his  friend,  were  in  th(*ir  places,  an<l  which  coitaiiily 
aided  the  Empire  to  exist,  whih'  i)reventing  it  tVoiii  bdongiim' 
to  the  vai^abonds  of  Petronius  and  the  debaucliees  i*!'  Mai'tial  and 
Juvenal. 

Tacitus  is  quite  a  different  tigure :  a  man  of  honour  like 
Pliny,  but  in  addition  a  great  writer  who,  in  certain  respects,  has 
the  right  to  claim  the  first  plac(^  among  Latin  |)rosc  writcTs.  TTis 
tliought  is  vigorous  lik(^  his  style,  although  its  (h'pth  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  because,  while  an  inc<»mptirabh'  piiintci-  and 
wonderful  artist  in  fine  Umguage,  he  was  neither  a  phih)sopher  nor 
a  politician.  Who  can  tell  us  his  creed?  Though  sup(>rstiti(>us,  he 
does  not  know  if  th(n-e  he  beyond  tlu^  grave  a  sanction  to  this  life, 
and  he  admits  Fatalism,  that  is  to  sav,  the  contrarv  to  that  liberty 
which  he  respects  so  much.  At  the  very  most  does  he  hnive  to 
human  wisdom  the  power  of  choice  in  tlu*  way  markiMl  out  by 
destinv,  the  narrow  wav  in  which  neither  baseness  nor  peril  is 
found,  because  he  makes  those  who  follow  it  pass  between  th(^ 
n^sistance  which  destroys  and  the  servility  which  dishononi"s.  His 
religion,  if  he  had  one,  is  as  gloomy  as  his  soul.  lie  does  not 
bidieve  in  the  good-will  of  the  gods,  but  he  does  in  theii- 
anger.  After  having  traced,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Histories^  some 
calamities  which  the  Empin^  had  already  suffiTtMl,  he  <'xclaims  : 
^'  Never  did  juster  punishments  from  Ileaven  prov(^  to  the  world 
that  if  the  gods  do  not  watch  over  us  to  protect,  they  at  least 
take  care  to  punish." 

In  politics  his  ideal  is  that  which  Trajan  realizcHl ;  he  desires 
nothing  more  than  a  good  prince  govin-ning  in  harmony  with  tlu^ 
senate,    and    the    tragedies    that    he    has    so    admirably    relatixl    have 
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not  taught  him  that  a  great  empire  requires  some  forms  of  security 
which  may  b(^  independent  of  mc^n,  TI(>  does  not  foresee  that  the 
Antonines,'  preceded  by  Domitian,  will  b(^  succeeded  by  (Vnnmodus. 
The  works  of  Tacitus  belong  to  those  which  will  always  bc^ 
read.  He  who  desires  to  restore  to  our  language  the  firmness 
which  it  loses  by  the  extemporaneous  effusions  of  the  platform  and 
the  pivss  ouglit  to  study  this  brief  forcible^  style,  rath(T  than  the 
Ciceronian  period,  which  unrolls  in  larg(^  sumptuous  folds  which 
are  so  unmanauinible  to  a  feeble  hand. 

liy  his  cliaracter  and  life  l\icitus  adorns  Eatin  liti^ratuir  and 
that  of  all  time.  But  wlu^ii  we  have  drawn  attention  to  his 
iudi-nation,  which  often  leads  him  astray,  and  his  vindications  ot 
lilxTty,  which  he  always  couches  in  an  eloipient  vagueness,  we  have 
said  all  respecting  his  intiucmce  on  his  contemporaries.  Yet  his 
works  certainly  contribntcMl  tn  draw  the  senate  nearer  to  the 
(^npiTor.  This^  is  a  suthcieutly  great  service  to  cause  history  to 
pronounce  his  name  with  gratitude. 

Suetonius   ought   t(.    have   made   an    excelh^it    imperial   secretary 
from    a   literary   point    of   view.     Put   this   writer,   whos(>   phrases   are 
hai)py    and    (expressions  well-chosen,    m^wv    scnmis    to    have    thought. 
He   is   of  a    small   mind    and    is   a   iHM.r  historian.      He    colh^cts   \)v\\- 
niell  facts  furnislKMl  him  by  archives  and  c(mt(mii)orary  momniieiits. 
and     disposc^s     them     according     to     an    apparent     order,     which    is 
onlv   chance    and    confusi^m.       His  collection    is    a   valuald(^    mine  of 
materials    where    one    must    work   with    prudence,    but    not    a    living 
work        1I(^    is   wanting    in    the   great   art    (d'   composition,    and   (piite 
as    much    in    the    philosophy    which    interprets     facts     and    discovers     . 
the   truth   hiddon   under  contrai-y   appearances.      He    has    the    robust 
faith    of    the   old   times  in   ridiculous   miracles,   and    he    is    afraid   of 
dreams.      We  have   nothing   to  ask   him,   any    more  than    of  (Cubitus 
(^irtius,    Alexander^    too    creduhms   historian,   or  Justin,    the   abbre- 
viator    of    Trogus    Pompc^ius,   and    we    know    beforehand    what    must 
b(^  thoiedit  of  Frcmto,  in  spite  of  the  friendship  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
(VJumelhi,   Ponq)onius  Mela,   and   Frontinus  have   left  some  valuable 
remarks  on  agriculture,  geography,  tactics,  and  aqueducts;  but   their 
books  belong  to  the  class  which  furnish  facts  without  giving  ideas.^ 


Tlu*  aame  is  the  case 


.  with   Julius  C)b.eqt.on.s  (de  Prodhjiis),  with  Censorinus  {<ie  Die 
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We  can  al^..  pass  by  without  stoppinir  th(^  hi^tituthns  of 
Orab»'!j,  a  work  correct  and  cold,  but  of  very  pure  tast(\  in  which 
(hiiiitiliau  lias  brou^^dit  togethc^r  all  the  sciiola.stic  rules  for  fornmig 
the  orator,  lie  knows  well  enough  that  im  master  will  ever  give 
the  inventiveness  which  discovers,  the  h)gie  which  enchains,  the 
passion  which  warms,  the  tones  which  awak(^n  an  (^-hn  in  mv\\'<. 
souls,  and  that  if  art  forms  rhetoricians,  nature,  circumstances,  and 
the  study  of  the  great  modf^ls  alone  mak(>  the  powerful  oralur. 
The  skilful  rhetorician  has  at  least  the  merit  ot  recognizing  that 
it  is  by  the  touch  of  genius  and  not  in  the  schools  that  the  torch 
of  genius   is  rekindled. 

'  Accordiim-lv,  with  the  exception  of  Tacitus  [and  perhaps 
Juvenal]  all  these  authors  make  up  a  literature  of  \\\v  second 
rank;  often  affected  and  full  of  mannerisms,  or  taking  (exaggera- 
tion   for    force,    subtilty    for    accuracy,    and     in    which    the     creative 

faculty  is  wanting. 

It  is  not  because  the  public  was  little  inclined  for  literature. 
Theiv  existed  for  it  a  very  strong  taste,  and  this  society  pla.-ed 
nothing  above  the  pleasures  of  the  mind.  Hooks  were  loved  and 
sought  for;  libraries  were  formed  which  at  least  saved  the  trea- 
sures of  ancient  literatures,'  and  as  this  taste  reached  tlie  provinc(^s 
it  was  useful  for  the  spread  of  books  throughout  the  l^mpire. 
There  were  librari(\<  at  Lyons  and  Autun ;  we  know  that  Martial's 
I'lpiymms  were  circulated  in  Gaul  and  Ihitain  and  that  Ovid's 
V(U-ses  were  read  everywhere.-'  Ther(>  even  existed  literary  societies. 
Augustus  had  founded  an  Academy  in  the  imperial  palace,  C  aligula, 
that  of  Lyons;  and  the  Museum  of  Alexandria  was  always  a 
scientific  centre.  Agrippina's  son  had  institutiHl  the  X(Tonian 
<>-ames,  which  Domitian  renewed  bv  adding  to  them  the  contest  nt 
the  C\ipit(d  [affon  C(ipit()Unu^\  in  which  every  five  years  [)rizes  m 
poetry,   ehxpience,   and  music  were  competed  for. 

But    this    society    was    too     fortunate,    and    tin-    over-rich    lands 
o-ave    fruits    without    flavour,    whilst    the    perfumes    of    Araby    grow 


nataU),v.-\\\i  Ai.lus  (ii-Uius  (^«<•^■«  Attica:),  whose  book,  he  hims.lf  tells  u»,  "was  wrilleii 
w'iihout  exaiiuntiiiitn  and  order,"  etc. 

'  Liirciurf  Lueinus  offered  il Id.r  I'h.iy    100,000  sesterces  for  his  MS.  of  the   Ilitturm 

imtumlis  ^the  yoiinpT  I'liiiv,  ICj^ast.,  iii.  5;. 

'  Seueea,  Vontruc,  7. 
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in  ;„id  sands:  high  art  was  on  the  declin...  Yet  if  the  rostra 
were  .lumh,  the  occasion  was  found  almost  as  often  in  nnpenal  as 
ui  repuhlicait  ItoMie  of  iottkin,t;  hrilluiut  speeches :  in  the  courts  and 
tlie  senate,  in  the  meetings  for  dechimation,  in  meetings  of  all 
kinds,  even  in  the  tirniy,  where  numerous  medals  represent  emperors 
l,nnto";;t.ing  their  soldiers.  In  short,  ti  new  and  powerftil  font,  of 
el,„iuenee  was  being  hern:  that  .>f  philosopheis  trying  t.>  attract 
the  multitu.l.-  hy  real  <lisc..urses.  and  that  of  the  doctors  of  the 
rimrch.   wh..  hy    pr.acliing   will  conquer  the  pagan   world. 

The   press   not    hemg   in   existi'iice   there  was  more   talking  than 
writ.no-.     This    w;.s    a    necessity    in   the   then    state   of   things.     Con- 
f;,.,,uentlv   e.lucation   in   the  schools  gave  a  very  high  position  to  the 
oratorical    art,    whieli    tlu^    g.^vernmc'i.t     itself    lavoured.       The    most 
,„,-ient    chairs   f.mnde.l    hy    it    were    for    rhetoric,    or,   as   we   shotil.l 
eall    them,    professors    of    elocution.      Ouintilitin    hehl    the    first,    and 
the    e<-<d.omict.l    Vespasian    endowed    it    with    a    stipe.id    of    100,()()() 
sesterces.       lla.lrit.n.    .Vnt.minus,    Marcus   .\.irelit.s.    multiplied    these 
endowments    antl    granted    the    i,r.,fess(,rs    valuable    immunities.     -Mi 
the  cities    of   aiiv    imp<irt;.nco    followed   this   example;     one    may    say 
that    at    m.    <.th.'r    perio.l    was    the   art    of   speaking  well    more  culti- 
vated.    The  Ca'stirs,   the  Flavians,   were  themselv.-s  men  of  learning; 
the  Ant..nines  were    lovers    of    art    or   philosophers,   and    no   princes 
ever  did   more   for   \\\v   development   of   intelh^ctual   life. 

It    is   true   that    imlitics   and    history    were  silent,   at   h-ast    under 
the   (icsars    t.n.l    Flavians,    for   .luring    Trajt.n's   reign   Tacitus   wrote 
his  rcdnubtabl,-  works,  and   Suetonius,   Hadrians  secretary,  las  lives 
so    implaeable    ,u    th.ir   silly   impartiality.      Kven  before   Nero's  face 
Lucan   had  sung  the   virtues  of   I'ompey,  and  Honice,   tit  the  curt 
of    Augustus,     had     celebrated     the     in.lomitaWe    Cato.       Habitut.Uy 
did    the    ..mperors    leave    their    subje<-ts    ti    lib,.rty   as    rcgt.rds    philo- 
sophy   timl    ivliuion'    which   ancient    Fmnce    tlid    m.t    possess.      '1  hen 
,vli-itais    and    i.oliticttl    subjects   could   not   be   discu.ssed,   under   ptiiu 
ol    the    BtistiUc;   in   history   t.   prudent    reserve   was  needful,   tiud   the 
bolde^t    philos.,pher  littd   t..   restniin  tin.l   veil   his   advanced   doctnntil 


.  I  have  e.„,,u„«l  .n  V,,,,  iv.  p,,-  «...  Tj^O,  s,.,  .>d  vo,,  v   pp.  1.0    ,o7   ■-;  '^«  P-;;-'" 


ni 


otive.-^  lor  111.-   pem'cution  of  the   Christians,  an< 


I   ,.h<mii    in   vol.  IV.  pp.  r)20,  <i<iH,  that    m 


the   cu.>   .>f   ThnUa,    Il.hi.lit.s    l>riscus,   etc.,   not    plulost.phy    but    polmcal    opposition    w 
proscribed. 


as 
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opiuious.  Yet  the  Jig(^  of  Louis  XIV.  is  our  -iTut  literary  i>rrio(l. 
In  spite  of  the  eontrary  prejudice,  we  are  therefore  forced  to  admit 
that  th(*  nature  of  the  governuient  exercises  very  litth*  iuflutMiec^ 
on  literature  and  causes  neither  its  brilliancy  uor  decay,  (wu'uis 
is  horn  where  it  lists,  and  there  is  no  human  power  capahh'  of 
making  a  writer  when  nature  has  no  shan^  in  the  matter.  At  the 
very  most  one  can  say  that  circumstances  favourabU*  or  not  so,  aid 
or  hurt  its  development.  lUsides,  in  the  heart  of  every  eiviliztd 
nation  tlaw  exist.H  a  mass  of  flodtiiig  iutelligtiicc  whinh,  liku  the 
ifoiii  in  eircubtioii,  soinetiincH  more  iihiinilaut,  sometimes  scarw, 
w?rvi»ti  the  daily  wants  of  wm-ijiI  life,  and  uUi  u  oc«rtain  quantity  of 
int^Ih'ctual  power  which  is  appliixl  to  the  superior  wants  of  tho 
tainii.  Tho  lultiT  i»  the  ivjsen'od  capital  used  in  dcnp  j^pi'^fula- 
lionB.  Hut  the  niituro  of  the«e  jipcculation.s  vari«'H  with  the  time, 
and  works  am  differ  without  loworinp  the  inteUiH-tual  level.  After 
the  formation  <»f  the  Itoiuaii  Kiiipire  the  iictivc  laindH  threw  them- 
idviss  into  the  adniinistmtion  and  the  nimy,  whilst  tlio  iruslitative 
niin<U  j^tudiini  the  menus  of  organi/Jui;  this  iininonse  society  «cxM>nl- 
inp  to  the  juste.-tt   laws,  or  of  regulating  privalo  life  by    the  U-^l 

moral  precepts. 

llie  same  divi.^tiou  hm  been  effected  at  all  jH^iriiKliL  Italy  in 
the  RcflwiBsauce  sought  and  found  ^lory  in  the  phiMie  nrts,  Frnneo 
of  the  i*i'veut«'euth  wntury  in  the  eultivatiun  of  the  \h's{  fonns  of 
literoture.  NajKileon,  who  woidd  Iwive  nuule  a  prinne  of  <V»meille^ 
ereat^nl  only  inarslud.s  and  our  time,  which  pixuni^'s  fortiitie  an4l 
hciuour  to  literary  t4dent*,  piXKlu4!eti  above  all  ehemists.  phyj»iei.H|,s 
« iit^incsTS,  anil  iiianufaeturi'rs.  In  the  four  iM'rimlft  namo<l,  by  tin* 
.side  of  the  kinds  that  d<naiiiate  in  the  order  of  intelhcttiial  sw?tivity 
there  an*  others  which  liinguij'h.  So  was  it  with  the  Empin>:  in 
phice  of  adding  fresh  naiiii^  to  the  jKH'tie  oonstellation  of  the 
Augiu<^tnu  agc%  it  had  formed  administrators  ami  juriscousultd,  archi- 
tects and  philoeuiplui-ss  and  excellent  ones*  t4X».  There  was  tlierc*- 
fore  at  that  tiiue  the  di.'<phiu!inent  but  not  an  ecliiwo  of  int4dhs!tiud 
foffte.  Is  it  not  a  oomiM^isation,  in  the  absence  of  great  jioet*,  to 
luive  hail  mea  who  knew  how  to  give  \n*iu^  and  pivisperity  for 
two  centuries  to  so  many  millions,  who  have  frataed  the  juste^t 
laws,  eott8titutc<l  the  bent  civil  life,  and  taught  the  pur*J8t  moralitj? 
Time  and  the  barbari;iiiA  have  caui^ed   tlie  dij?app4*anin<M?   of  almost 
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all  tlie  monuments  of  the  Antonine  period ;   but  do  we  not  iNaieyo 
that    if   the   temple   of  Olympian  Zeus  were   .till   standing   on   llw 
banks    of    the   lUssus,   Palmyra  in  the  midst  of  its  desert.   BaalbiT 
on   the   slopes   of   Libanus,  and  Trajan^s  Forum   not   far   from   th4^ 
Capitol   with   all   the   wonders   which   it    contained,    this   period,  so 
rich   in    magnificent  works   in  administration,    in    law,    in   art,   and 
moral  philosophy,  would  rank  among  the  gro^t  periods  of  hiitoQ'? 
And  then,  when  it  comes  to  measiu-ing   the   intellectual    value 
of  this  time,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  take  count   of  the  author* 
who   used  the  other  gixMit    lauguag.,  of   the    Empilx^      Om^i   was 
„nder.t.KKl  at   Rome ;   the  Ixst  society  si>oke  it,  and  thew  wa^  m 
man  of  letter^  who  eould  not  read  the  works  written  in  it,  which 
wen^  not  always  cumi>osc^  by  men  .>f  Grcn^k  origin,  as,  for  example, 
ManMi.   Auivlius,  Mim.   and   the   H4>phist  of  .Vrk^   Favonuu^,    in 
the   Antonine    lieriixl,   the    African    Conuitus,   as    niriy    as    >eroH 
lii.H%  and  Fr>i«P«  Oennanicu*  in  Augustuses  iMje.     (iauls,  S,KUiiai.ls, 
Afrieans,  were  admitted   into  R^.meV  liter.ir>'  Pantheon  :  with  what 
right   can   we  elo^^  it   agaun^t   writers    of    the  <  >riental   province^ 
aglnuM    consulars  like  Arrian  and  Dion  Caseins?      We  kiu.w   we 
enough   that    there    no   longer    exist«l    any    ^^soii.   of  Komuhis; 
that  the  I^titi  blood  wim  lost  in  the  immeii-'  Ualy  of  the  Kmpire, 
ami   that    the    vigour   of   the    life    of    this    m^w    organism   de,K.HU 
on    the    vitality    of    its    imrts.      Who    an.    mo»v    Homan,    1    mean 
of    the    ^:mpi.^^     than    the    gtx.it    juriseonsult.s    Uanu.s    >j1io    h;i. 
\^n    thought    Gix.k,    raphiian.    Taulu-s    and       Ipian,    all     thnn. 
.^igiimllv  of  Syria  and  who  six^k  so  well  (^iceros  languages.     Hm^ 
iulluence  .1  works  in  (5n..k  e.piallcd  tluU  of  I.itin  4>,h.s.     Plutarch 
tauuht  for  along  time  on  the  b.nks  of  the  i;iber ;    l-^a.-tetii.    iv«l 
thercs   and   I.ueUm,   the    Voltaii^  of   the    penod,   decUiimed    thcn^ 
nie   writings    of    the    implacable    satirist    did    not    certainly    loek 
nniden.  in  anv  province  of  the   Empire,  and  those  of  the   momhst 
of   Chajroiuea'  have    di^>rvedly    contimuxl    U.    our    own    times    as 
excUeni  works  on  edueiition.     Uow  many  geuemtions  of  ch.ldn.n 
how  manv  great  minds  liave   made  them  their  favourUe  nx^diug. 
Ilenrv    IV.  never  let  Plutarch  be  far  out  of  sight,  and  Montaigne 
,i^rto  sav  of  his  book:  -That  is  our  breviary  »     Like  Polybius, 
Appian  is  mon.  an  hist<.rian  in  the  modem  «nse  of  Uie  word  tlum 
ijvv  or  Tacitus.     Without  Pausanias  we  should  know  dreece  very 
vou  v. 
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imperfectly;  without  Dion  Chrysostom,  the  otliioal  pro]>agaii(la  ff 
the  time;  without  .Elius  Aristides,  tlu^  mystic  reveries  to  wliich 
even  tlu^^n  they  abandoned  themselves.^ 

Arrian,  a  num  of  deed  and  t]inu.Lj:]it,  friend  of  the  Antoninc^s 
and  deservedly  so,  with  one  hand  kept  in  cheek  the  harbarians 
of  the  Euxine  and  (^aucasus,  with  the  other  edited  the  EnrJn'rhlinv 
of  Epictctus.  This  work,  the  object  of  Taseal's  admiration,  and 
in  wliich  S.  liorromeo  found  edification,  gave  rise  to  another,  the 
EU  hwrou,  wliich  has  giv(Mi  Marcus  Aundius  his  sacred  renown. 
These  are  a  sufficient  number  of  names  to  prove  that  we  arc 
justified  in  styling  this  new  growth  of  Greek  literature  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonincs  a  renaissance.^ 

When  has  the  world  given  birth  to  greater  things  in  morals? 
The  C^hurch  was  already  glorified  by  its  Latin  or  Greek  apolo- 
gists: Justin,  Iremcus,  Tertullian,  Minucius  Felix,*  and  its  doctors 
founded  (Christian  metaphysic,  whilst  the  philosophers  attempted 
by   a   powerful   effort    to    put   new  youth   into    paganism   and   raise 

its  morality. 

This  period  also  loved  science,  even  more  than  the  time  of 
Augustus,  without  however  advancing  it  further.  Horace  would 
have  liked  to  know  ''what  force  controls  the  sea,  rides  the  year, 
and  directs  the  course  of  the  stars;"  but  this  is  only  a  poet's 
cuiiosity.  Pliny,  Seneca,  have  the  scientist's  curiosity;  they  arc 
not  satisfied  with  looking,  they  search.  Seneca,  who  knows  that 
one  can  go  from  Spain  to  the  Indies  by  rounding  Africa,  has  pro- 
phetic views  respecting  the  existence  of  extensive  lands  in  th(^ 
West.  "The  Ocean,"  he  says,  will  one  day  reveal  its  secrets, 
and  Thetis  will  show  new  worlds."  In  his  Natural  Questions^  he 
asks  himself  if  one  should  make  a  gloomy  desert  of  the  heavens; 
if,  excepting  the  five  planets  whose  motions  we  know,  the  rest  of 
the  stars  remain  in  the  same  place  like  a  stationary  people.'  He 
foretells  the  periodic  comets  which  have  been  recognized  only  in  our 


*  His  'Upoi  \6yoi,  or  Sacred  Discourses,  contain  his  conversations  with  .Esculjipius,  tht^ 

recital  of  his  visions,  etc. 

'  Other  Greek  writers  of  this  time  :  Athenaus,  Philostratus,  Bahrius.  Maximus  of  Tyre, 
tlie  physicians  Aretaus,  Rufus  of  Ephesus,  and  Sextus  Empiricus,  the  wisest  of  the  ancient 
sceptics,  the  nmthcinatician  Theon  of  Smyrna,  etc. 

^  Minucius  Felix  is  p.'rhaps  of  the  first  half  of  the  third  century. 

*  Quccst.  nat.,  \\\  prepf.,  and  vii.  27.^ 
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age,  and  h(^   had  tli.^  presentiment  that  many  other  truths  remaini^d 
to  be  discovered.     ^' if  we  (;onse(;rated  all  our  efforts  to  science;   if 
a  temperate  youth  made  this  their  (mly  study,   tlu^  fathers,   tlu^-  text 
of    X\\m    lessons,    the    sons,    the  objc^ot   of    \hm    labours,    w(^   shcmld 
scarcely  reach  the  bottom 
of  that  abyss  where  truth 
lies   liiddon    which   at  pre- 
sent    our     ludoleul     hands 
seek    only    at    the    surfac(^ 
of    the    soil.">      When    he 
btdieves    in    another    life, 
he  promises  the  good  that 
all    the    secrets    of    nature 
shall  be  unveiled.'- 

Two  nu'U,   (jlalen  and 

PtolcMuy,      whose      teach- 
ing    has     lived     thirteen 

centuries,     down     to     the 

Renaissance,     brilliantly 

represent      the      scientific 

spirit  of  that  time.     Galen 

was,  next  to   Hippocrates, 

the   greatest    j)hysician    of 

ancient  tinu\s,  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  diagnosis,  by 

the  importance  he  attached 

to  anatomy  and,  what  was 

a    new    thing,    to    experi- 


Ocean  personified.     (Hust  in  the  Vatican.) 


ciK^c'  ll.'  .li.ss(*tcd  apes,  and  wished  that  practical  demonstrations 
should  furnish  verification  of  the  teaeliiug  Riven:  these  were  the 
hef>;innings,  still  very  uncertain  and  hut  too  qui(ady  arrested,  of 
our  experimental   method.     Some  learned   men  believe  that  lie  was 

'  vii.  \V1,  ad  Jinem. 

-  Kpv^t     lO-J      ...  aliquandonaturatihi  arcana  retef/entur. 

•  He  u.sed  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  icpiw...  ry  irnp<f  ra  U  \6yov  hdaxinvra  {de  Medico  et 
vhilosopho,  .dit.  Kuhn,  vol.  i.  p.  58).  For  th.  .iissoction  of  apes,  see  d.'  Aunt,  admin  m.  o,  vol. 
ii.  p.  :H^  KuhM.  Daromher^  .says  that  the  influence  of  Galen  was  sustame<l  ti  1  the  seven- 
t,...nth  century,  even  to  the  middle  of  the  eifrhto.nth  (dalieu  considerc  comme  p/nlosophc,  p.  1, 
and  i:.rj>o.itwn  <les  co nruiissunces  de  Galien  mr  Panatomn;  la  phf.UdoffU'  rt  la  patholofjie  du 
syxtime  nerveux). 
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vory  near  (lis(u)V(n-ins  the  eireulution  of  the  blood,  uiid  tliat  his 
knowledge  of  physiology  makes  him  tlu^  precnrsor,  almost  without 
inti'inK^liaries,  of  the  physiologists  of  our  age.  Let  ns  add,  to  th(^ 
honour  ot  tliis  great  mind,  that  tlie  historians  of  philosophy  give 
him  a  euiispieiious  place  among  the  philosophers  of  that  time.  As 
an  astromuner  rtoleniy   is   not   eqr.al   to    llii)paicluis;^   but  if   he   had 


rUe  Feet  or  Supports  of  a  Table,  in  Marhlo,  foiiiid  iii  Uie   House  of  Cornelius  Uufus  at 


Pompeii.     (Naples  Museum.) 


not  written  his  Syntaxis,   it  is  probable,  Delambrc  asserts,  that  we 
should  have  had  neither  Kepler,  nor  consequently  Newton. 

The  PoUorceticus  of  ApoUodorus,  the  architect  of  the  great 
bridge  over  the  Danube  and  of  Trajan's  Forum,  and  the  inimcMisc^ 
works  which  were  executed  throughout  the  whole  Empire,  prove 
that  the  Romans,  without  having  added  anything  to  the  geoiiK^try 
of  Archimedes  and  Euclid,  had  at  least  intelligent  disciples,   jierfect 

»  For  the  fii-st  two  centuries  of  the  Empire,  M.  H.  Martin  cites  in  his  history  of  Astnmomio 
aneiemw  some  o)K<^ervations  from  which  Ptolemy  profited,  and  a  certain  number  of  clem.Milary 
treatises,  but  no  discovery  (-Die/,  des  Antit/.y  p.  50*2). 
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in  the  construction  of  machines.^  Yot  the  true  scientihc  spirit  was 
wanting  in  this  society  and  will  be  so  for  fifteen  in^nturies  more. 
llcnice  is  ex])lained  the 
empire  which  mysticism 
acquires  over  the  mind, 
Le,,  the  efforts  made  to 
penetrate,  by  imagination 
and  feeling,  the  secrets 
of  nature  which  science 
was  not  yet  able  to  in- 
terrogate    and     extract     a 

reply. 

By  the  side  of  these 
illustrious  men  a  place 
must  be  reserved  for  the 
pnetors  wdio  made  the  new^ 
ideas  of  justice  harmonize 
with  the  old  law;  for  the 
jurisconsults  whose  muti- 
lated fragments  inspire  so 
profound  a  respect;  for 
those  unknown  artists  who 

d(H'orated    Rome    and     the 

provinces     with     so     much 

architectural     magnificence, 

the      temples     and     public 

places  with  a  whole  people, 

with    statues,    the    palaces 

with  charming  frescoes,  the 


Silenus.     (Lami)-bearer  in  green  IJronze,  found  at 
Pompeii.     Naples  Museum.) 


private  houses  with  numberless  objects  of  art,  furnitures  and  vases, 
the  remains  of  whicli,  found  at  Horeuhincum  and  Pompeii,  make 
us  imagine  their  exquisite  elegance -'—all  this  compels  us  to  admit 

•  The  minute  operations  of  the  ffvomatici,  or  surveyors,  were  also  useful  applications  of 

^"^""Mhl'this  .,u..»tio„  of  art  at  Rome  and  in  the  Etnpire,  see  Friedlander,  vol.  iii.  pp.  128-270. 
Very  beautiful  «tntu,..s  were  carve-l,  tl>ose  of  A.itinous,  for  example,  but  pan.t.ng  was  always 
„ogleet«l;  n.oreover,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speal.  of  it.  One  observafon.  however,  belong, 
to  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  vi^..  that  even  under  the  Kmptre  the  Uo.nans,  w  tie  »hown.g 
much  love  for  the  art^,  yet  held  artists  in  small  esteem,  because  the  majority  of  them  were  of 
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that  without  attiiiniiig  tluit  calm  lovelinoss  of  th(^  throe  or  four 
groat  periods  wlicu  liunianity  has  found  tlie  hi<j:host  expression  of 
its  intoneetual  power,   this  period  was  not  one  of  decadence. 

It  has  some  remarkable  agreements  witli  our  own  :  great  com- 
mtu-ce,  mucli  industry,  immense  public  works,  an  extremely  abundant 
supply  of  artistic  work  in  verse  and  prose,  in  statuary  and  carving, 
in  temples  and  villas,  without  the  names  of  any  of  these  artists 
being  inscribed  by  history  in  its  golden  book.  In  addition,  soft 
manners,  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  an  official  religion— an  ol)ject 
of  external  respect  as  being  a  means  of  government;  but  also 
dogma  shattered  by  the  scepticism  of  philosophers,  the  indifference 
of  the  learned,  and  the  scoffs  of  the  poets,  profoundly  modifiiMl  by 
foreign  importations  and  yet  sustained  by  the  interested  udhesion 
of  politicians  and  the  touching  faith  of  the  lower  classes;  in  fine, 
sympathetic  natures  seeking  their  way  between  the  proud  nihilism 
of  the  Stoics  and  the  impure  follies  of  oriental  creeds. 

How  far  are  we,  with  all  these  things,  from  the  Kome  of  old 
times  and  how  near  are  we  to  a  revolution,  since  society  is  leaving 
the  paths  trodden  by  twenty  generations!  Previously,  devotion  to 
civic  life  made  the  whole  of  morality,  respect  for  its  gods  the  whole 
of  religion.  Now,  dignity  is  no  longer  centred  in  consulships  and 
in  triumphs  but  in  virtue;  the  pride  of  the  i)hilosopher  has  replaced 
that  of  the  patrician,  and  Juvenal^  demands  of  the  senator,  in 
place  of  civic  merits,  what  he  calls  by  a  name  unknown  to  the 
Eepublic,  the  sensus  communis.  In  presence  of  so  many  interests 
which  required  conciliating,  of  so  many  nations  to  be  united,  larger 

low  social  position.  The  architects  form  an  exception.  Many  Romans  practised  this  art,  the 
only  one  in  which  tliey  .'showed  any  originality;  and  in  the  second  century  they  were  still 
erecting-  sumptuous  huiidings.  I  have  spoken  of  Roman  architecture  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Empire,  and  1  am  warranted  in  not  returniiifr  to  this  question  hy  the  following  words  of  M. 
Choisy,  in  his  hook  on  the  Art  dc  hdtir  chez  les  Romains  (p.  17^):  "From  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  methods  of  Roman  ardiitecture  were  fixed,  and  the  building  art  remained,  so  to  speak, 

stationary  at  its  highest  point  of  perfection  for  an  interval  of  more  than  three  centuries 

Hut  by  degrees  decoration  and  the  structure  itself  became  almost  independent  of  one  another. 
They  hot h  also  in  the  development  and  in  the  decadence  obeyed  different  laws,  or  even  opposit« 
ones.  They  did  not  build  differently  under  the  Antonines  from  the  first  Ca38ars,  although 
architecture  was  visibly  modified  during  the  century  which  separates  them.  At  the  end  of  tlie 
third  century  architecture  was  rapidly  decaying,  whilst  the  art  of  building,  still  flourishing, 
produced  the  Thermte  which  hear  the  name  of  Diocletian."  This  distinction  between  decorative 
art  which  declines  and  the  art  of  building  which  lasts  was  made  for  the  first  time  by  Rapliael. 
See  E.  Miintz,  Gazette  des  beaiu-urtif,  October,  1880. 

1  viii.  73.     All  this  satire  implies  c6ntempt  for  the  privileges  of  birth  or  race. 
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views  of  society  had  been  taken.  Th(^  nioutal  horizon  liad  j^nown, 
and  as  from  the  belief  of  the  plurality  of  gods  the  idea  of  the 
divine  niiity  was  evolved,  from  the  heart  of  this  Empire!  now 
become    tlu^    universal    city    was    evolved    the    idea    of    the    unity 


Marble  Vase  from  Pompeii. 

of  hnmanity.  One  of  Trajan's  inscriptions  says:  Comervatori 
qeneris  hummV  The  philosophers  call  themselves  citizens  of  the 
world-'  and  willingly  would  remove  the  frontiers  of  the  States. 
"How  absurd,"  exclaims  Seneca,  "are  these  boundaries  marked 
ox.t    by    men!"'      To   the   ancient   law   which   said:    llospcs   hostp:, 

'  ^'■'^"';  ^°'  '""■  , .  „..      Sw  n  Mi-moii-  bv  M.  1,0  Blant  on  the  loosening  the  lionds 

of  patriotism.     (0»»a/«  rn.dm  dc  rAca.l.  des  imer.,  \M,  p.  .i/3.) 
'Oquum  ridiculi  mnt  murlalium  termini .'    ( Qiw't-  »»'.,  m  pm/. ) 
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the    stranger    is    an    enemy,    the    new    replies,    the    stranger    is    a 

brother/ 

Tliis  is  what  the  writers  of  tlie  time  show,  only  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner.  To  know  which  way  society  was  tending  we 
must  consult  other  men,  study  other  facts,  and  make  allowance, 
even  if  in  few  words,  for  the  philosophic  and  religious  movement 
whiMi  w:is  drawing  these  men  towards  a  new  heaven. 

II.— Education,  Tin:  Jurisconsults,  and  the  Philosophers. 

Whc>n  tlie  history  of  Christianity  is  written  it  (done  is 
regarded,  and  no  attc^nticm  is  paid  to  tlie  great  work  of  ivnovntimi 
which  was  going  on  in  tlio  bosom  of  i>agan  society.  Sinco  it  is  tlie 
ideas  and  manners  of  100,000,000  men  which  we  an^  slndying  in 
their  diverse  forms,  let  us  seek  what  the  cont(Miiporarios  of  Xcim* 
and  Hadrian  believed  best  for  the  regulation  of   life   and   how  thoy 

taught  it. 

For  infancy  education  was  still  conducted  on  tlio  old  linos. 
There  werc^  neither  State  nor  clerical  schools.  Teaching  eontiiiu("<i 
absolutely  free.  The  studies  were  divided  as  in  our  days  into 
what  we  call  elementary  classes  and  classics.  In  the  former  the 
poets  were  studied ;  in  the  second,  the  orators ;  later  on  came  the 
jurisconsults  and  philosoph(*rs. 

At  this  time  there  was  great  mania  for  making  p<»etry,  or  at 
least  verses.  Everybody,  even  Trimalcliio,  made  (»r  wdd  verses; 
they  were  carved  even  on  the  tombs.  What  was  a  fashion  anioni;- 
the  public  became  an  obligation  in  the  schools.  The  desiro  was 
to  lit  ehildivu  for  shining  in  recitations  or  the  com})etitions  of  the 
Capitol,  for  gaining  crowns,  applause,  glory,  even  though  nionu>ii- 
tary.  If  the  poet  very  rarely  acquired  wealth,  the  Ma'ceiiasos  wcM-f 
numerous,  asking  small  things,  and  one  always  got  something  btr 
a  Hattering  stanza,  for  an  epigram  subservient  to  the  anger  or  the 
vanity  of  a  patron. 

In   the  study  of  rhetoric,   ridiculous  subjects  were   proposed  to 


1  'I 


This  idea,  verv  new  in  Rome,  was  verv  ancient,  sinoe  it  is  foiuHl  in  ilu'  Odt/.^st-y  :  .  .  .  . 
'\k'Ti  KuaiyvliTov  ^nvuQ  9' iKfTrjg  (viii.  546);  it  is  even  older  than  IIohht.  fur  it  comew  from 
liiiman  nature,  which,  in  the  savage,  can  be  luiniane.  The  New  ('ule<l<)niuns  make  some  seed- 
plots  along  their  paths  for  the  traveller.     {EXplorateur  of  the  27th  April,  lc<76.) 
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sharpen  the  intellect,  such  as  the  praises  of  the  flea  ami  the  pcrro- 
quet    by    which   Dion   Chrysostom'    made    a    beginning,    and    odd 
theses    taken    from    unreality    or    treated    in    contempt   of   historic 
truth.      The   pupil,    transported    into    the   regions   of   fancy,    found 
himself   in    the   midst    of    imaginary   manners   and   personages   who 
wore   mere    phantoms.      One    only    talked    in    these   of    impossible 
catastrophes,  of  scourges  let  loose  by  the  anger  of  the  gods,  of  the 
immolation   of   a   victim    denKnul.-d    by  the   oracle;    and    the    most 
tragic  advontun>s   kept    recurring:     as   a    famished    city    feeding    ou 
corpses,    a   tyrant    con,p(41ing   a   son    to    behead    his    father,    nobh' 
maidens  delivered   up  to   infamous  procurers,   bandits  in  ambush  at 
the  .-onier  of  every  wood,  pirates  on  every  shore  shaking  the  chains 
with  which  thev  are  going  to  shaekh^  lovers  surpris.'d  during  their 
„„ptial  [.■stivities.     It  is  said  that  Nero,  whih'  Kome  was  in  ilames. 
seized  liis  lyn.   and   sang  the   fall   of  Troy.     The  thing  is  .loubtful, 
but  numbers  of  people   would  lu.ve  been  capable  of  such  folly. 

■rhese  exercises,  assiduously  practised  at  school,  continued  long 
aftrr  in  tlie  public  declanuitions,  very  nuich  perverted  tlie  mind; 
thrre  remain.Ml  in  the  life  something  exaggerated,  theatrical,  which 
sometimes  passed  from  words  into  deeds.  Tlie  traces  of  this  are 
found  in  the  finest  characters. 

Happily  not  all  the  masters  were  so  foolish.  Let  the  younger 
Pliny's  letter  to  Corellia'  be  read,  or  the  tirst  book  of  Marcus 
Aurelius's  Thmu/hh.  and  you  will  see  what  in  the  houses  of  the 
great  was  th.^  education  of  th(>  children.  We  even  know,  by  the 
fragments  of  Dositheus,  that  there  existed  in  the  public  schools 
works  similar  to  our  treatises  on  ethics.  Human  nature  is  the 
same  at  all  times.  We  can  therefore  b<>  sure  that  fathers,  whilst 
yirldiiK'  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  were  not  satisfied  with  these 
frivolitL  for  their  children,  and  that  the  master,  in  his  cxplana- 
ti,m  of  tlie  poets  and  orators,  knew  how  to  reach  those  beautiful 
sentences,  those  noble  thoughts  which  always  give  pleasure  and 
without  which   orators   and   poets  would  not  have   survived.      Has 

•  nr.-.„„i.Mn,   Vic  .le  Di,,,,.  ,.,  r,).     Sec.  in  tho  l>iah„u>  de  Oratoribu,  «t  Tacitus,  what 

voutl,  and  at  tl„.  l.-tMnnin^r  .'f  .li-  .SW'.'/"™"  "»«■  «''"-d«  "'  I'elron.us:      (  «r  vomtK  l"o,,lc 
nine t  Ivid  on  tl„.'.K.ncl„.  l.cau^e  tltey  neither  see  nor  hear  anvth.n.  of  ord.nary 

life." 

^  Epi^t.,  iii.  3. 
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not  oven  Juvemil,  so  often  obscene,  doinundrd  ri'spect  for  cliild- 
hood?  Besides,  on  leaving  school,  the  yonng  nuui  found  other 
means  of  education:  daily  life,  which  placed  him  in  tlic  strong 
current  of  reality;  jurisprudence  and  philos(>i)hy,  which  taught 
him  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  a  man. 

What  the  great  jurisconsults,  who  followed  unintorruptodly 
from  Hadrian  to  Alexander  S(;v(U"us,  have  done  for  Koman  social 
life  we  have  shown  alreadv  in  the  ccmrse  of  this  historv,  and  in 
the  two  chapters  on  the  Family  and  the  City. 

Their  immense  work  consists  especially  in  replacing  hy  a  rule 
of  equity  an  ancient  rule  of  civil  law  which  they  allowcul  to  drop 
into  desuetude  without  need  for  the  interference  of  the  legislator. 
Therefore  their  work  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words : 

They  have  enlarged,  while  making  it  milder,  the  hard,  narrow 
law  of  a  small  agricultural  and  warlike  people,  so  as  to  make  of 
the  civilized  world  one  community,  ruled  by  just  laws,  dictated  by 
the    general   reason    and    no  longer  by  the  interest  of  one  class  or 

one  city. 

They  took  in  hand  the  cause  of  the  weak.  To  di'stroy  the 
inveterate  practices  of  abortion  and  (exposure  they  declared  that  it 
was  ''murder  to  stifle  or  cast  out  the  newly-born  infant,  to  refuse 
one's  child  nourishment,  and  to  reckon  on  the  pity  of  othei-s  when 
oneself  had  none."  * 

They  gave  rights  to  those  who  had  so  long  been  regarded  as 
incapable  of  receiving  them :  the  son,  the  wife,  the  motlnn*,  all 
those  disinherited  by  nature,  family,  and  la\v,  the  spuriu^^  the 
freed,  the  slave,  and  even  the  insane*,  whom  they  sought  to  protect 
against  himself. 

To  the  child  abandoned  and  picked  up  by  a  slave  merchant 
they  opened  the  door  of  liberty.  To  him  whom  adoption  or  the 
freedom  of  the  city  had  separated  from  his  relatives  they  restored 
his  natui'al  family ;  and  when  Hadrian  changed,  in  the  case  of 
the  pueri  aliment urii^  the  age  of  puberty,  in  order  to  render  them 
help  for  a  longer  time,  they  justified  this  change  in  the  cominou 
law  by  "  the  pious  feeling  "  which  had  inspired  it,  pictatis  intuitu,^ 

In    administration    they     have    made     of     the     city     and     the 

'  Necare  lidetur  (Paul,  under  the  Ijead  de  Afftioncendu  et  alendifi  liberut.    Diyest,  xxv.  .'i,  4). 
^  Digest,  xxxiv.  14,  §  1. 


coiporation,  that  other  city  comprised  in  the  greater,  civil  persons, 
so  that  they  might  receive  donations,  and  they  have  imposed  on 
the  governors  of  provinces  the  protection  of  the  poor. 

In    judicature     they    have    not    followed    the    philosophers    who 
said  to  them:   -'Society  defends  itself  in  punishing  those  who  break 
its  laws,   it   does  not  take   vengeance;    the  atroidty  of    the    iiunish- 
ments  is  a   useless  cruelty,   and   tortun^  a  horribh*   absurdity."      At 
least    they    introduced    the    gn^at    principle    of    penal    law    which 
demands    the    idc^ntity    of    the    offender    with    the    one    condemmul ; ' 
they  do  not  admit  charg(\s  against  the  absent,   "because  it  is  much 
Ix^tter  to   let  a   guilty   man   escape   than   condemn  one  innocent;"'^ 
and    Hadrian    forbade    resort    to    torture,    unless    there    were    serious 
reasons  for  believing   that    the    truth    could  by  no  other   nutans  be 
arrived    at.=*      Ulpian    even    wrote :    "  ....  the    question,    a    frail 
and  perilous  thing,   which  often  deceives  the  judge."* 

In  the  finance  they  sought,  eighteen  centuries  before  our 
revolution,  equality  as  regards  public  charges,  and  by  tln^  mouth 
of  Antoninus  they  have  declared  that  the  tax  should  be  proi)ortional 

to  the  income.* 

In  politics  they  have  aided  the  government  with  their  counsels 
in  substituting  for  organized  pillage  by  the  publicans  and  pro- 
consuls of  the  Republic  the  justice  which  the  imperial  legates 
introduced  into  the  administration. 

In  fine,  it  is  to  them  that  the  eternal  honour  falls  of  having 
created  the  science  of  law  and  taught  it  to  the  world. 

Doubtless   many  reserves  have   to   be  made  on  the   subject   of  . 
those   codes  which  have  been   called    written   reason,   and    of   those 

'  .Marcus  Aurelius  would  not  let  the  crime  or  fault  of  the  father  fall  on  the  son  {Diuesf, 
xlviii.  11),  26),  a8  w.us  the  case  with  us  even  Ix'foiv  VJ).  Thus  the  natural  child,  npurim,  even 
if  Imrn  of  incest,  can  Im-oine  a  decurion  :  mm  enim  imprdiemla  e^f  diynitm  ei,u<  y///  uihii  admmt 
(ihid  1  2,fi).  Thase  condemntMi  for  a  time  to  the  mines,  hut  of  free  condition  l)efore  their 
c<..uh  innati,)n,  pre.s<'rved  their  condition.  A  woman,  2»wfue  serra,  gave  birth  to  free  children. 
(Uescript  of  Hadrian,  iffid.,  xlviii.  lU,  2H,  §  6.) 

'  Fxpression  from  a  rescript  of  Trajan  (ibid.,  10,  5). 

•  IHgesf,  xlviii.  IS,  1,  §  1.  " 

*  Etetmn  re^  est  fragilU  ot  periculo^a  et  qtut  ven'tafem  fallat  (tbid.,  §  23).  Torture  was 
abolished  in  France  only  towanls  tlie  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  in  17H0,  tlic  ^uesfton 
»,ry,«r«/«iW,  or  means  of  proof ,  used  in  the  examination  of  capital  charges  when  the  trihmial 
„f  the  bailli  had  sanctioned  it  (ordonn.  of  1780) ;  in  17^U,th..  gueMion  prealaUe,  inflict^jd  on  one 
condemned  to  death  to  obtain  the  revelation  of  his  accomplices. 

'  In  the  CWtf,  x.  41,  1. 
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rnon  wlio  stvlcil  tlunnsolvos  priests  of  tho  law.  Tlius  tlicir  groat 
iiionuiiu'iit,  the  PaudecLs^  is  oiWw  only  a  tissue  of  contradictious, 
wliere  one  per(;eives  th(^  effort  made  l)y  the  jurists  to  depart  fmiu 
the  ancient  law  while  appearing  to  koep  to  it.  They  admit  tli(^ 
common  origin  of  nu'U,  and  they  hav(^  kept  slavtuy  ;  th(>y  consider 
that  e(iuality  procuM'ds  from  natural  riuht,  and  they  have  hit 
society  its  aristocratic  charaeti^-  with  atiocious  poiialties  against  the 
poor.  Hut  is  it  right  to  reproach  them  for  not  having  compelled 
manners  to  be  moditii'd  to  suit  their  theories?  Law  never  makes 
a  fahuhi  rasa  hut  at  the  (\xp<'nse  of  terrible  convulsions,  and  tlio 
Romans,  who  W(Te  men  both  of  tradition  and  progress,  did  not 
desire    to    drive    out    violently    the    past    from   the   present.      In   this 

thev  were  right. 

Was  this  work  of  renovati(m  accomplished  by  virtue  of  certain 
j)liilosophic  ideas?  The  hoiK.ur  of  these  reforms  has  been  ascribed 
to  Stoicism.  It  certainly  contribut(Ml  towards  them.  Ihit  the 
jurisconsults,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  social  position,  remained 
far  behind  tlu^  philosophers,  and  obeyed  less  the  intluenee  of 
philosophic  teaching  than  that  of  the  time.  Philosophy,  in  fact, 
is  more  often  an  (^ff(M*t  than  a  cause,  and  it  becomes  a  cause  in  its 
turn,  like  all  human  facts,  only  after  having  IxH^n  a  ennseipienee. 
Tho  softening  of  manners,  the  progress  of  the  public  nnison.  the 
life  in  common,  during  a  profound  peace,  the  want  which  each 
liad  of  all,  consequent  on  the  development  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, led  the  jurists  to  a  new  conce])tion  of  the  relations  which 
men  ought  to  have  among  themselves.  All  tlu^  lower  jxh)])]*, 
whose  fraterntd  feelings  we  have  seen,  did  not  philosophize,  and  if 
they  had  it  would  not  hav(^  been  Plato  or  Aristotle  that  wiudd 
have  inspired  them,  for  on  the  (piestion  of  slavery,  for  (>xam]»l(\ 
these  powerful  minds  would  have  taught  them  the  legitimacy  ef 
servitude.  As  the  light  is  formed  of  scattered  rays,  each  pcu'iod 
in  politics  or  religion  has  a  general  body  of  thought  mad(^  uj)  of 
a  number  of  particular  thoughts  tending  in  the  sann^  direction. 
Philosophy,  which  has  often  thrown  into  the  world  the  germ  of 
these  new  ideas,  extends  its  power  by  giving  them  precision,  and 
gives  a  formula  to  those  which  arise  spontaneously  from  \\w  teaeh- 
inc:  of  life.  The  legislator  afterwards  lays  hold  on  them  and  a 
peaceful  revolution  takes  place.  , 
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The  pnetors  and  jurisc(msults  of  imperial  Ponu'  knew  how  to 
understand  tlu^se  wants  and  to  satisfy  them  in  proporlii^n  as  public 
manners  allowed.'  We  are  about  to  see  the  philosoi.h(>rs,  the 
necessary  predecessors  of  the  legists,  acting  on  society,  by  the  bold 
cimcepti'ons  of  men  who  had  to  reckcm  only  witli  themselves,  and 
who   could   use,    therefore,   greater   freedom   of  speech. 

The  whnh^  of  individual  morality  is  end)odied  in  the  following 
pnHH'pt:  to  reach  pmper  self-respect  by  tlu^  di^termincMl  govcTunumt 
nf  om^'s  passions,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  inner  judge  — 
rnnscience.  The  whole  of  social  morality  is  summed  up  in  these 
wuids:  to  respect  the  goods,  the  hoiumr,  and  the  person  of  otluTs 
—negative  virtue-,  but  besides:  to  do  unto  others  what  we  W(»uld 
they  should  do  unt(>  us —positive  virtue. 
ITas   p]iilos(»phy   taught   this  morality? 

P»y    preaching    to    men     a     law    revealed,    and     conseciuently    of 
divine     autlua-ity  ;     original     sin,     wliich     renders     a     nu'diator     and 
nMleiiiption   necessary;    salvation  by    grace,   that    is  to  say,   the   sub- 
ordination  of   the   reason   to   faith;    lastly,   the    hope    of   the    life    to 
c<mie,    which    makes    the    life    here    on    earth   a    trial    for   gaining   uy 
Insin-   the   other,   (/hristianity   has  changed    the    poh^s    of   the    moral 
wnrld.      Th(>   heathen   believed   abovc^   all   in   this    life,    and    hoped    to 
hud    the    rule    of    it    in    themselves,    by    dint    of    enlightening    their 
n^ason    and    making    their    conscience^    sensitive.      The    imd    of    their 
,>fTorts  was  thc^rc^feuv  to  reach  what   Satan   had  olfered   as  a  tempta- 
tion  to   Adam,   th(>  knowledge  of  good  and   evil. 

TIk-sc  are  two  systems  absolutely  opposite,  though  touching  at 
nundK.less  points.-'  The  former  has  kilhul  th(>  latter,  though  before 
porishing  it  made  noble  efforts  to  save  itself,  which  have  hmg  been 
nii>understood.  How  right  Possuet  was  to  present  the  concpH^sts 
of    Pome    as     the     indispensable     preliminary     to     the     conquests     of 

'  The  pra3tor  prformed  the  part  at  lioinc  performed  in  Kufrhtud  hy  the  Lord  Chancelh.r 
mid  the  Courts  of  l^iuity,  which,  little  by  little,  also  chaiifred  the  civil  law. 

•^  M  Uavais^cu  y.Mhn.  mr  le  stolcisme,  in  tlie  Mem.  de  CAcad.  des  imcr.,  vcl.  xxi.  p.  M) 
sav8-  "The  Christia,.  is  as  Immble  as  the  Stoic  is  proud.  He  expects  all  from  (,nd,  who 
changes  the  heart;  the  Stole  expects  uothiti,  hut  from  himself."  On  the  <  'i^-ence  h..we^^^^ 
thoStoicisn.  of  Seneca  and  Thristianity,  see  Au)>ertin,  .SW.Vy..  rt  Saua  J  au!  pp  h^  •  .M- 
Thi.  hook  has  ^/iven  the  last  blow  to  the  h-end  toudm...  the  relations  between  the  ph.losopher 
and"  the  Apostle,  by  showi.ig  that  the  supposKl  Christianity  of  Seneca  was  the  H^tunate 
result  of  the  moral  theories  of  Greece.  See  also  Westerburfr,  ./..  Ur.prnn.^  dor  Sa;,.  dass 
Seneca  Christ  gewesen  set  (18^1),  who  explains  how  this  legend  was  formed. 
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C'hrist  ! — especially  if  there  are  added  to  the  vietories  of  i\u) 
h'gions,  which  had  united  so  many  peoples  under  one  politieal 
law,  those  of  the  philosophers  who  sought  fur  these  multitudes 
ont^  and  the  same  moral  law.  The  religion  of  natuns  which, 
from  India  to  Greece,  from  Athens  to  Kome,  and  even  to  tlu^ 
furthest  West,  had  so  long  a  time  brought  up  the  Aryan  race 
in  its  poetic  reveries,  had  lost  its  empire  over  the  best  minds; 
so  that  even  long  b(^fore  the  one  God  of  the  Semitic  branch 
had  been  made  known  to  Roman  society,  a  great  labour  liad 
been  umh^'takc^n  to  disengage  from  the  depths  of  the  religious 
consciousness  tlie  idea  of  the  Divine  unity,  to  transform  poly- 
tlu'ism  and  replace  its  legends,  so  full  of  dangerous  seductions,  by 
moral  teaching. 

We  have  been  severe  critics  of  Seneca,  Xero's  minister ;  we 
should  be  the  same  for  Seneca  as  a  pliilusopher,  because  of  liis 
ciaitradictions  and  uncertainties.  Neverthtdess,  if  he  knows  little 
respecting  God,  Providence,  tht>  human  soul,  and  the  future  life, 
unciTtainties  which  the  theologian  has  settled,  but  which  disturb 
the  thoughts  of  a  philosopher,  he  knows  well  enough  what  must 
be  done  in  the  pnvsent  life. 

And  hrst  as  regards  attaining  self-perfection. 

Tertullian  has  said  of  Seneca:  '^lle  often  belongs  to  us.''^  In 
his  treatises,  in  his  letters,  we,  in  fact,  hud  contemi)t  foi-  riches, 
pain,  and  death.  Life  is  a  penalty  to  which  we  must  submit  ; 
death,  a  deliverance.  We  have  an  ulcer  which  corrupts,  >in ; 
before  all,  this  must  be  healed.  The  beginning  of  salvation 
is  to  acknowledge  one's  sin,  and  the  healing  of  the  soul  is 
the  philosophers  great  work.-'  We  reach  it  by  the  development 
in  oneself  of  the  spiritual  life  and  by  following  the  counsel^  of 
philosophy. 

These  spiritual  (wpc^riimces  are  shown,  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
by  the  hatred  of  evil  and  the  love  of  the  good,  with  some  nf  tlu^ 
extreme  refinements  aiul  severities  (►f  Christianity.  The  Stoics, 
even    the    Epicureans    and    Cynics,    reconnnended,    as    does    S.    Taul, 


'  Dc  Anima,  20. 

'  Plutarch  says  also:  "  PhiloHopliy  iilone  heals  tlu'  infirmiti.'s  and  tlu'  maladies  of  the 
soul  ■'  (tfo  Educ,  chap.  x.).  And  this  is  not  an  empty  fxpre.ssion.  I>uf  responds  to  a  real  action 
of  the  master  on  the  disciples;   the  expression,  besides,  is  Plato's. 
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celibacy;'  they  conch^mned  passion,  honoured  continence,  modesty, 
and  show(Ml  towards  adultery  all  th(^  rigours  of  the  Cliurch,'  for 
bodily  phnisures  and  pains  a  perfect  cont(^mpt.  They  took  (h^light 
in  abstiiuMices,  maceraticms ;  on(>  is  reminded  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  ccmstraint  with  Marcus  Aurelius  when  ill  to  prevent 
his  practising  them.  ^'Happiness,"  said  Uemonax,^  "b(4(»ngs  only 
to  the  fre(^man,   and   he   alone   is  free  who  neither  fears  nor  hopes 

anything." 

Th(^    (\vnics    did    not    wish    to    possess    anything    of    their    own 
and   used  to  b(^-   in   the  stn^ets.     Others  more  aust(M'e  awaited  alms, 
Hke    that    Demetrius    who    had  refust^l    from    (Caligula    200,000    ses- 
terces and  braved   N(To's   anger.      Seneca,   who   sought   his  conversa- 
tion,   used  to  say   of  him:    -I   do  not   dimbt   that  nature  raised  him 
up  to  serve  in  our  age  as  an  examine  and  living  reproach.*     When 
1  see  him   naked  and  lying  on  the  straw,  it  sc^ems  to  me  that   truth 
possesses    in   him,   no   mere    interpivter,    but    a    /^v'/y^m-."      He   was   a 
confcsHor    of    philosoi>hy.-^       In    tht^    fbllowhig    century    Demonax    led 
the    same    kind    of    life    at    Athens,    and    Lueiaii,    so   hard   upon   the 
Cynics,    pruimuiKvd    a    high    eulogium    on    him.       ''  He    bountifully 
bestowed  his  hicomparable  wisdom  on  all   m   public  and  in  private, 
he  settled  ipiarrels,  and  calmed  popular  irritati(ms.     The  magistrates 
aros(^  when   he  passed,  and  the  Athenians  gave  him  a  public  funeral 
at    the   expense   of   the   State."  *" 

The   (^vnics   were    not    then    all    -  snarlers."       By   their  detach- 
ment   from    things  temporal,   they   had  commenced    that    war   against 

'  Epictetus  expressly  recommends  it  to  the  philosopher  {Medif.,  lii.  2l>).  in  the  work  of 
Secnnd.is,  in  which  is  reproduced  the  pretended  conversati.m  .>f  this  philos^.pher  with  the  emperor 
lla.lrian,  th.  dominat.t  .hou-^ht  is  the  renunciation  of  goods  an.l  ph-asiires,  hatred  of  woman, 
cotitempt  of  Hfe,  the  prai.se  of  death.  Cf.  the  Memoir  of  M.  l^'-villotit  iCornptes  rendus  de 
VAvad.  de.  in.cr.,  1S7l>,  pp.  21H)  et  se.j.).  At  Home  the  flamen  dialis  could  not  marry  agam. 
( Tertull  dr  rJ.ror.,  i.  7.)  Tlu.re  i-xisted  a  whole  sect  of  pagan  monks,  the  Massiliaiis  {Comidrs 
,rm/./>-,  ?/m/.,  p.  L>H4),whoremindusof  theEssenesaiidthe.lewi.shtherapeut.^^ 

^  Seneca,  Ejnst.,  11.  li' :  ad  Man:.  •_>  an.l  24  ;  ad  Heir.,  l.'i.  S.  J.'rome,  adr.  Jovtn  i.  ..0^ 
One  of  Plato's  laws  declared  mtamous  and  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  the  one  who  had 
,,,„„,in..d  adult.rv.  Pv.hagoras,  so  says  PhHostratus  (ApolL,  i.  LS),  thought  the  same,  and 
the  elder  Seneca  en^plovs  ahnost  the  words  of  the  lOvangelist,  u.-e.fa  e.sf  ettam  sm.  s^uj.o  qua> 
cnjnt  .t.prum  H'onfrov.,  vi.  8);  Kpic.etus  ^Med.t.,  iii.  7)  and  (^tintilian  repeat  it  :  /.  nhennm 
nvitroiiam  nliter  qwim  leffes  permittunt  nspe.rusti  (Declatn.,  ccxi.). 

^  Lucian,  Demon.,  20. 

*  Seiu'ca,  de  Bene/.,  vii.  ^.     ( 'f •  il>i<i;  i-  •i»  ii- 

*  7Va7?.s'  and  ^aprvc  are  synonymous. 
"  iJct/iu/i.,  jiusiiun. 
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S(»nsualism  which  tho  anchorite  Christians  continiKMl.  1^'rom  tho 
rcigii  of  Tiherius  wo  see  yoimg  effciniiiatc^  persons  wIkhu  pliilo- 
sophers  were  converting  to  the  strict  practices  of  asceticism/ 

All  tht'  precautions  for  keeping"  the  soul  stimulated,  and  at 
the  same  time  restrained,  were  already  discovercMl ;  for  examide, 
daily  prayer  and  meditation  on  some  chosen  suhject,  or  the  reading, 
for  editieation,  of  a  philes(»pher's  life;  and  every  evening,  self- 
(^xamination.  The  Pythagoreans  had  for  a  long  while  practised 
this  powerful  means  of  reformation.  Horace  speaks  of  it  ;  Seneca 
insists  on  it.  ''When  retired  to  your  chamber  for  the  night's  rest, 
8(^xtius,"  he  says,  interrogating  his  soul :  "  Of  what  malady  have 
you  liealed  yourself  to  day  y  What  viee  liave  you  fouglit  agaiust  V 
In  what  respe(;t  are  you  better  y  i  also  exercise  this  magisterial 
ofhe(>  and  cite  myself  daily  before  my  own  tribunal.  When  the 
light  has  been  removed,  and  my  wife,  who  knows  my  habit,  has 
become  silent,  I  pass  in  review  my  whole  day  and  recall  all  my 
actions  and  words."  The  MaUtdlions  of  Marcus  Aurelius  are  <»idy 
a  dialogue  with  his  soul;  and  the  philosophers  had  so  published 
this  habit  that  Epictetus,  from  raillery,  makes  us  attend  at  the 
seli-examination  of  a  stupid  courtesan  who,  when  night  has  come, 
asks  himself  if  he  has  employed  the  day  well;  if  he  done  enough 
base  acts ;  if  he  ought  not  to  Hatter  better,  lie  better,  to  secure 
his  good  fortune  better. 

It  might  even  be  said  that  they  had  their  commandments 
from  God,  and  Epictetus  showed  them  as  graven  on  the  conscience 
— a  surer  book  than  a  table  of  stone  or  brass,  if  everybody  knew^ 
how  to  read  them  there  and  conform  to  their  precepts.  "Jupiter 
gave  thee  his  orders  when  he  sent  thee  here  :  Not  to  covet  others' 
goods,  to  love  fidelity,  modesty,  justice,  humanity.  Follow  these 
coannandments,  thou  needest  nothing  else;  thy  conscience  will 
tndy  be  the  temple  into  which  ("lod  Himself  has  come."  "  What 
is  it  to  be  united  to  God?"  asks  Epictetus  again,      ''it  is  t«»  desire 

'  Senectt,  i^^/.v/..  lOS  ami  1(M>.  On  \\\v  inoriil  elmnu'tor  of  \y.v^;\n  ])liil«)sopliy  in  tin  two 
tirst  centuries  of  the  Empire,  see  two  cxcelltMit  works:  I.e  ('hristin)nsmr  it  srs  i>ri(/uirs,  hy  M. 
\lii\et,  and  Lp.f  Moralisfe/i . torn  l>mpi)'e  rowaifi,  l)y  M.  .Martha.  Two  otlur  work>  :  Iltsfotrr 
(h')i  theories  cf  (ies  idees  ynornlci^  dans  i  (tut  i(/nitr,h\  M.  l)'in>,  ami  thr  thesis  of  M.  Auli.rt  mi. 
on  Sfuvque  ot  Snhit  Vaul,  liave  also  shown  tho  morai  and  reli^nous  vain.'  of  the  pau^'Ui  philosophy 
at  that  period.  [We  may  add  to  tliis  list  Mr.  I'ater's  Mariw^,  the  F.pinn-edn  (London,  1sn'>), 
a  very  thoughtful  as  well  as  picturesque  book. — isW.j 
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what  he  desires,  to  avoid  doing  what  he  does  not  wish«  IIow  is 
this  to  be  reached?  I'y  well  understanding  his  commandments.'' 
Seneca  has  said :  ''  Deep  repentance  almost  restores  innocence," 
and  Juvenal:  ^'The  sin  which  you  desire  to  commit  is  a  sin 
committed."  These  are  diristian  expressions.  They  even  believed 
in  the  reversion  ot  iaidts,  in  the  punishment  of  the  crime  falling 
upon  an  innocent  descendant : 

Delict  a  majorum  immeritus  lues} 

Fortunately  tho  jurisconsults  did  not  apply  it.  Nevertheless, 
this  morality  was  that  of  the  rc^ntateueh  :  ^'visiting  the  ini(piiti(^s 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  ehildn^n  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion ;  "  and  it  may  be  that  this  morality  might  still  be  the  best, 
sinc(^  it  woidd  establish  a  bond  of  clost^  joint  responsibility  between 
the  gent^rations. 

In  social  morality  Tlato  and  Aristotle  had  committed  two 
great  errors:  tlu^  acee})t(Hl  the  despotism  of  the  State  and  slavery."^ 
Home  kept  both,  but  with  most  imjxnlant  modifications.  The 
State  had  beconn^  so  great  that  tlu^  citizen  was  lost  in  it,  and 
the  man  was  again  found,  with  the  sentiment  of  human  dignity 
superior  to  till  jjositive  law,  and  that  of  true  liberty  in  submission 
to  the  universal  n^ason.  Then,  abov(^  tlu^  city,  which  still  kept  its 
memb(TS  in  close  thraldom,  then^  was  formcMl  a  moral  city,  in  which 
we  shall  ])resently  see  that   many  dwelt  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

As  re<'ar(ls  slavtTV,  th(^  finest  exi)ressions  touching  the  common 
ori<^in  of  men  are  in  tla^  works  by  Seneca  and  the  discourses  of 
Dion  Chrysostom.  In  tlu^ir  case  also  virtue  ''is  not  interdicted 
to  any  one  ;  all  are  callcMl  to  it,  the  free,  the  freed,  slaves  .... 
we  all  have  the  same  father.  Heaven;"  and  Dionysius  Cato 
writes:     ''When   vou  buy  a  slav(%  remember  he  is  a  man."  ^ 

We    have    seen    charity    (exhibited    in    municipal    life,    in    the 

»  Snt./\.\.  T)e  7m,  iii.  30;  Ilavet,  op.  cif.,  ii.  p.  274;  Penis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  CA  and  248. 
Mctlit.y  iv.  0,  ad  Jin.  I  hid.,  i.  l'o  ;  iii.  S  and  passim.  Mcdit.,  iv.  1.  lior.,  ('arm.,  iii.  vi.  1. 
Kl.<eNvh'ere  (W.,  I.  x.xviii.  .'U)  'M)  he  says  an^ain  :    "Are    you    not    afraid   to    leave    him    to 

atone.'' 

^  .Janet ,  Ilisfoire  de  la  science  polit.  dans  .?/'.?  rapports  aree  la  morale,  p.  250. 

-'  UnuK  omnium  parens  mnndns  est  (de  Uenef.,  iii.  10,  2S  ;  I>ionysius  Cato,  in  the  de 
Mn-ihus  ad  filinm,  iv.  44).  Hy  its  doctrine  of  equality  and  re.^ponsihilify  hefore  Ood, 
('hri.>^tianiiy  ma(h'  masters  juster  and  milder;  hut  in  l.-aeliin-r  that  this  life  was  only  a  pro1)ation, 
(hiring;  wliieh  we  ouoht  to  accept  our  condition,  it  tende<i  to  p.rp.'f uat.>  slavery,  and  that  ia 
what  happened. 

VOL.    v.  ^^ 
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practice  of  the  government,  and  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  sepnlcliral  inscriptions ;  let  us  see  it  also  in  the  thes(»s  of  tlie 
doctors :  ''It  is  not  sufficient  to  he  just,  hut  to  he  also  doiui^ 
good,  even  towards  slaves,  even  towards  one's  enemy :  yon  innst 
love  him  who  strikes  you." 

Listen  to  this  (pate  Christian  utterance:  '' Tlie  unfortunate? 
is  hallowcMl ;  ^  he  wears  tlu^  sacn^l  I'wrvy  (»f  distress."-  'Mt  is 
a  small  thim^  not  to  do  harm  to  others.  Oh!  what  deli«ditful 
praise  of  a  man  to  say  that  he  is  hind  tn  his  follow  man  !  Is 
there  any  need  to  repeat  that  we  should  aid  (ho  sliipwivckcd, 
show  the  way  to  the  wandorer,  share  one's  hrcad  with  tlu^  hinmr\  ? 
AVhat  is  the  good  of  so  much  talk  when  a  word  suflicos  to  t(\u'h 
our  whole  duty:  ^Ve  are  members  of  the  same  body— iiioinhors 
of  God?"  Juvenal's  harsh  voice  softens  in  spinddng  of  a  friend's 
afflictions,  and  the  tears  come  to  his  eyes  on  nuH'ting  the  eotlin  of 
the  maiden  carricMl  off'  in  her  prime,  at  the  sight  of  the  tond)  in 
which  the  litth^  child  li(>s  under  the  cold  dark  (nirth.  He  asks 
himself  what  separates  us  from  tlu^  beasts,  and  replies:  '' It  is  tliat 
the  good  man  does  not  regard  the  misfortune  of  oth(^rs  as  bein*'- 
strange  to  him." 

*'  A\  hat  sect,''  Seneca  again  said,  when  sper.king  of  flie  new 
Stoicism,  '"what  sect  is  more  friendly  to  man,  more  solicitous  for 
the  common  weal?"     And  ^Iont(>s([uii"U  thinks  as  Seneca  dot^s. 

The  first  prineiph^  of  public  morality  is  obedience  to  the  law; 
no  one  has  spoken  of  this  in  mon*  magnificent  terms  tliaii  these 
philosophers  who  have  b(MMi  cnlhd  rebels  against  the  iiiipei-ial 
authority.  Some  doubtless  did  conspir(\  and  many,  like  so  nuiny 
others,  detested  tyranny.  Tudc^*  Vesjnisian  and  Domitian  we  have 
seen  sonu^  of  tlu^m  driven  from  Mouw,  or  even  exeeutcMl.  Tjds 
was  not  persecution  against  philosophic  liberty,  but  an  affair  of 
police  respecting  malcontents  who  were  wrongly  believed  to  be 
dangerous. 

In    reality,    the    preference    of    the  Stoics  was    in    favour    of    a 

^  Seneca,  Fjiu/r.,  iv.  0:  7iV<f  est  sacra  mhrr.  Wo  ran  t-io(,>  flio  profrross  mndr  ])v  t]it>  idea 
of  charity,  from  Plato  to  Seneca,  by  coinparinnf  this  passafre  Avith  th:it  in  tlie  7iV/>//A//r,  ii.  1>S, 
in  wliicli  the  hrad  of  the  Academy  sliows  himself  without  ].ity  for  hini  \vho.S(^  mi.sfort'ine  was 
a  punishment  of  vice  or  crime. 

^  Ad  JIdriam,  l.'>.  Ovid  condemned  him,  vilia  qui  quonflavi  vuson.<  aliminfd  n'otiaret 
(Tm^,  V.  s,  l:>,). 


government  by  one  only.^    If  it  is  quite  natural  that  Seneca  shoidd 
show  his  respect    for    the    powers  that  be,'  and   Epictetus,  his  con- 
tempt for  greatness,  1(4  us  not  forget  that  it  was  a  ])rinciple  of  the 
sect  not  to  be   occupied   in   public   affairs,   and   one  of  its  doctrines 
to    submit   wholly  to    the    law:     doubtless    to    the    law    revealed   by 
conscience   and    reason;     but   also  to  that   which  the   force   of  things 
had    established.      It  is   th.'  detiidtion    giwn    by   one    of    them  that 
,lustinian    has    placed    at    th(^    head    of   his    VnmWh,     ^' Law   is    the 
sovereii.ni   mistress  of  diviiK^   and   human   things,    the   judge   (»f   good 
and  evil,   th(^  ruh^  of  the  just  and  unjust  ;    it  prescribes  what  ought 
to  be   dune,    it   forbids  wl'iat   ought  not  to  Ix^  d(me."  ^      ^diese  noble 
woi-ds    go    beyond    the    idea    of    ordinary    justice.      C^hrysippus,    like 
Cleanthes,  dreams  of   'Mh(>  law  common  to  all  beings,"  of  a  Cosmos 
liarmonimisly    ordered    which    includes    (iod,    nature,     and    man,    all 
sid)ieeted    to    -tlie     law,"    and     this     submission    was    th(^    faith    of 
Maicus    Aureliiis.       Yet   the   crowned    sage   had   no    doubt   about   his 
poW(>r,    the    order    (m    earth    seeming    to    him    to    iorm    part    of    the 

inuv(Tsal  order. 

The  Stoics  carried  their  heads  so  high  only  because  they 
believed  in  their  possession  of  an  (Muanation  from  the  universal 
reason,  a  spark  of  the  divine  word.  ''We  have  our  body,"  said 
they,  -in  common  with  the  animals,  but  our  soul  is  a  particle  of 
the  divine  soul.  We  are  s(ms  of  Jupit(T  and  a  god  is  within  us.'"* 
S.  Paul  had  expressed  th(^  sann^  thought  though  reversing  its  terms: 
^'We   are  in    (iod,^'   and  ^^lalebranelu^  employs  it   to   derive   from   it 

liis  wlioli"  jiliiliisii|ili\'.' 

At  l.dttoni,  the  Stoic  sclicol,  in  spite  of  flio  profound  differ- 
ences Avliicli  srp:aatc  it  from  Cluistinnity,  makes,  as  this  does, 
tlic  soul  pivdominate  over  tlie  l.ody ;  it  pirached  separation 
from  perishable  thing's,  and  it  d.Miiand.'d  tlu-  exercise  ..f  the 
,nost    austere    virtues.       It    was    a    teaching    of    renunciation    and 

>  Seneca, /wW.,  !)•-..     Juvo.ml,  .SV,/.,  xv.  l:!0  ir.l.     he  VUm.,u.h. 

"  i:,iM..  II;  '/'■  /-''«'/..  ii.  I'O:    Cnm  a,,limm  status  cidtatis  sub  nge  justo  sit,  and  in 
twenty  cmIht  iilaci-.". 

^  S'telnstnstantlv  returns  to  this  thought  ;  cf.  Eniroi.,  i.  3,  0,  12 ;  ii.  8.     Manilms  had 
already  said  in  ih,>  time  of  Augustus:  An  dubium  est  habitaie  deum  sub  pectore  nostra  {Astron., 

''"'"^  A.«  /o/v/.  e^^t  (7>..rs)  .,/.  nn<.^uoqHr  nostrum;  in  ipso  cnim  vivimm,  movemur  ct  sumns. 

Ilcchcrchc  d>'  In  rcritc,  lib.  iii.  illustration  10. 
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ahstinonce,  ai/c'xor  icat   aTrexor,  wliich,  as  its  ideal,  had  an  inimoval)lo 
serenity,   complete  self-control,   the    soul   superior  to  every  emotion, 

Vmt  this  virile  teachini::,  ai'cpo^cfffrarij,  so  skilful  in  traein.c:  the 
tlieory  of  duties,  and  which  so  raised  the  sentiment  of  liiiiii;in 
di<niitv  exeeeded  its  aim  hv  c^oinc:  heyond  nature.  It  drmaiidrd 
too  many  useless  saerifiec^s  and  not  enou,ij:h  necessary  actions.  Man 
is  indebted  to  God  for  thr  development  of  the  intelligence  and 
activitv  which  he  has  n^ccaved  from  him.  Stoicism,  siiitahle  for 
ereatino-  hermits  and  martyrs,  has  done  so;  it  has  ev<'n  indinn-tly 
prepared  souls  for  hein<j^  martyrs  for  another  cause;  hut,  if  it  had 
become  the  law  of  civil  lilV,  it  would  n-.t  have  fornuMl  citizens.' 
As  an  excellent  rule  for  the  individual  and  the  interior  life,  tliis 
phil(»s(.phy  of  disdain  would  have  been  a  hatc^ful  ruh^  for  society 
and  social  relations.  Cliristianity  has  had  institutions  which  have 
exhibited  the  same  character  and  produced  the  same  results.  Yet, 
if  the  best  doctrines  are  thosi^  which  at  one  and  tlu^  same  time 
form  the  man  and  the  citizen,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  at  all  times 
that  a  voice,  a  book,  a  school,  should  call  us  to  show  contcMupt  for 
riches,   honours,   and   power,  and  esteem   for   the   true  goods,   those 

of  spirit  and  conscience. 

Happily  nature  leads  into  inconsistency  the  minds  in  revolt 
against  her,  and  society  resumes  her  rights.  The  Stoics  of  the 
imperial  period  by  no  means  shut  up  their  souls  in  a  proud 
solitude.  They  wanted  to  gain  the  world  and  w^nt  into  it  to 
bring  it  to  themselves.  Almost  the  Avhole  of  Seneca's  work  is 
a  continuous  preaching,  and  Tersius  exclaims :  ''  Conu^  hither, 
young    and    old;    come   and   learn   from    him    who    has    taught    me 

'  Seneca  says  (Epist.,  5)  :  "  The  end  of  all  philosophy  is  to  teach  us  to  despise  life,"  and 
this  contempt  of  life  is  the  whole  teachinff  of  Epictetus.  We  have  already  shown  (vol.  iv..p. 
A-IO)  that  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism  turned  from  puhlic  affairs.  The  had  constitution  of  the 
Empire,  in  allowinp;  tyrannies  like  those  of  the  la.st  days  of  Tiherius,  and  thereifjnsof  Cali^nila, 
Claudius,  and  Nero,  liad  jriven  a  new  force  to  the  teaching  which  took  away  interest  in  active 
life.  Yet  if  the  imperial  despotism  found  some  proud  minds  to  take  refuge  in  the  calm  region 
of  thought,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  mucli  more  general  cause  attracted  them  to  it. 
Tiie  direction  which  minds  take  depends  so  little  on  the  form  of  government  that  the  great^-st 
pliilosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  Germany  and  France,  do  not  belong  to  periods  of  lil)erty. 
With  what  a  weight  did  imperial  despotism  rest  on  i:])ictetus,  PersNis,  IMutarch,  Ihon, 
Maximus  of  Tyre,  and  many  others,  included  in  whom  is  that  Demetrius  who  braved  two 
tyrants?  Did  llichelieu  prevent  Descartes  from  writing  tlie  Di^^courn  do  hi  Mithode.  Miii  .lid 
Fr»>derick  II.  stop  the  daring  critical  phil(x«f>jil»y  of  Kant  ? 


thi'    real    end    of    existence;    come    and    make    provision    for    life's 

voyage."  ^ 

We    possess   a    conversation    of    Epictetus   with   a   young    man 
who   was  preparing  himself   for   that   apostleship :    "Before    all,"  he 
says  to  him,   "  must  the   future   teacher  of   the   human  race  himself 
undertake   to   extinguish   his   own   passions  and  say  to  himself:    My 
own   soul    is    the    material    at    which    1    must    work,    as    does    the 
carpenter    at    wood 
and  the  shoemaker  at 
leather."      Thus  pre- 
[tared,     he     ought     to 
know      further      that 
he    is    Jupiter's    am- 
bassador   to     men. 
lie    must   preach    by 
example,    and    to    the 
disinherited      who 
lament    their    lot    he 
should    say:     "  Look 
at   me;    like   you,    1 
am    without    country, 
house,    goods,    slaves. 
I    lie    down    on    the 
bare  ground ;    I  have 
neither     wife     nor 
child,     I    have     only 
the     earth,      heaven, 
and  a  cloak. ^     There- 
fore, as  a  divine  type,   Stoicism   had   chosen,  from  among  the  lords 
of  the  old   Olympus,  Hercules,  the  destroyer   of  monsters,   the   god 
of   strength,  but  of  strength  used  for  a  good  cause.     Changed  into 
a  moral   hero,   the   son  of  a  mortal   and   of   the   father  of  the  gods 
ought    to    aid     men    with     good-will     in    destroying     th(^     animal 
nature    in     us  :     passion,     egotism,     anger,     cruelty.       ''  You    carry 
within     you,"     Epictetus    used     to    say,     "the    Erymanthean    boar 
and  the   Xemean  lion:    subdue  them."      This   imagery   was  familiar 


The  Infant  Hercules  suffocating  Serpents.     (Capitohne 

Museum.) 


'  Sat.,  V.  ()4. 

=»  Martlui,  op.  (it.,  p.  202. 
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to  the  popular  preachers;  we  meet  it  again  iu  one  of  Dion's 
discourses.^ 

Thus,  Stoicism  had  with  tlie  times  become  an  active  virtue; 
it  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  in  spreading 
amongst  the  multitude  it  had  necessarily  lost  some  of  its  false 
rigour.  This  current  of  moral  philosophy  which  reached  thu  depths 
of  so  many  souls  left  there  a  fruitful  deposit,  a  grand  prin('i[)le  of 
honour  and  saving  power,  respect  for  oneself  and  others,  with  that 
thought  which  is  the  religion  of  superior  minds:  ''1  do  not  an  i^h 
to  violate  iu  my  own  person  the  dignity  of  human  nature."  For 
this  it  has  in  its  turn  nun'ited  the  respect  of  posterity.  ^'At  that 
time,"  says  ^lontescpiieu,  "  the  sect  of  the  Stoics  spread  and 
gained  credit  in  the  Kmpire.  It  seemed  as  if  human  nature  lia<l 
made  an  effort  to  produce  from  itself  this  adiniralth^  sect,  \\lii<h 
was  like  plants  growing  in  places  whieli  the  sun  has  never  seen. 
The  Komans  owed  to  it  their  best  em[)erors." ' 

Morality  is  eternal,  but  aecpuiintanee  with  it  is  not  so,  so 
that  progress  consists  less  iu  the  discovery  of  new  [trineiples  than  in 
the  development  of  the  nativ(^  prineiph^s  in  the  midst  of  numbers 
from  day  to  day  more  numerous.  This  is  the  work  that  philo- 
sophy had  undertaken,  and  we  are  going  to  see  in  what  measure 
it  succeeded. 

The  morality  of  the  rorch,  transformed  by  the  new  sj>iiit  of 
the  universal  city,  has  been  written  down,  and  what  is  of  greater 
worth,  practised  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  [)erha[>s  the  friend 
of  an  emperor  and  the  other  became  himself  em[)eror.  ^lareus 
Aurelius  and  l'4)ietetus  ari^  the  real  heroes  of  the  Stoicism  of 
which  Seneca  was  only  the  elegant  preaclier,  for  they  both  cou- 
fornu^d  their  lives  to  their  teiu'hing.  We  have  spoken  at  length 
of  the  fornu'r  and  his  Mcdlhilitmx,  because  it  was  im[)ossihh*  to 
separate  his  moral  from  his  political  life,  and  we  kn<tw  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  by  l*ascal  on  the  latter,  wliose  work  was  one  (»f 
his    favourite    books.^       "This    great    mind,"    said    he,    ''is    ^u     well 


^  See  in  discourse  iv.,  de  regno,  the  Libyan  Fable,  or  the  monsters  of  Libya,  half-women, 
half-serpents,  slain  by  Hercules. 

Grmideiu'  et  decadence  des  Romains,  chap.  xvi. 

Epictetus,  born  in  the  middle  of  the  tirst  century  at  Ilierapoli.s,  in  IMiry^'-ia.  an<l  decea.^k'd 
about  117,  was,  according-  to  Spartiainis  (Iladr.,  15),  the  friend  of  Hadrian.  Zeller  (iii.  1,  JMK), 
n.  4),  the  recent  historian  of  philosopliy,  is  doubtful  on  this. point.      W'o  havf  no   wdrk  of   his, 
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acquainted  with    the  duties   of   incu,   that   he   would  deserve  to  be 

woi>liil>l)cd    liud    he    well    known    also   his    impotence While 

he  was  but  dust  and  ushes,  after   having  so  well  understood   what 
is  one's  duty,  see  how  he  loses  liimsolt  in  the  presumption  of  what 
one  can  do.     lie  says  that  (Jod  has  given  to  every  man  the  means 
of  discharging  all  his  obligations;    that  these  means  are  always  iu 
our   power;    that    we    must   seek   happiness    by   means   of   what   is 
in    our    i>ower,    since    Ood    has   given    it    for    that   end:     wo    must 
know   what   there  is  in  us  of  freedom;    that  property,  life,  esteem, 
are  not   iu  our  power,  and  do   not  therefore   lead  to  (Jod;  but  that 
the    niiiul    cannot   be    forced   to  brlieve  what   it   knows  to   be  false, 
nor  the   will   to  love   what   it  knows   mtist   make  it   unhappy;    that 
these  two  powers  are  therefore  free  and  that  it  is  by   them  we  are 
able    to    make    ourselves   p.^rfect ;    that    man    can    by    these    powers 
l,„ow   (;o.l   perfectly,   love    llim,   obey    Uim,   please    Him,   be    cured 
of  all    vices,   accpiire   all    the   virtues,   make  himself  holy,   and  thus 
become  a  companion  oi  (iod." 

These   principles,    which,    in    I'ascal's   estimation,    are    '"a    dia- 
bolical   vain-glory,"   were  in  that  of  tlu;  pagans  "the   good  news," 
for  it   taught  them  that  man  can  raise  himself  by  his  own  strength 
to  the  highest   degree  of  moral  perfection.      Thus  the  popularity  of 
the  Encldnd..n   was    immense  :     » Everybody  reads  it,"   said  Origen 
in  the   third  century,   and  S.  >s'ilus  in  the  fourth  made   it   the   rule 
of  liis  monks.      This  was  just,  for  in  recommending  celibacy  to  the 
philosophers    Epictetus    had    prepared    that    of    the    monks,   aiul    his 
work    commenced    that    kiinwledge    of   the    inner   life,    the    rules    of 
wliich    Cliristianity    has    given    in    anotlu-r    line    book,    the    TiHUalmn 
of  Jems    Chrkt,    which   has    both    saved    and    destroyed    so    many 

generous  minds. 

Marcus    Auivlins    gave   besides   to   this   pliilosopliy    already    so 
pure    another    eharacteristic :     he    made    it    indulgent.       He    placed 

Imt  \rrlun  las  discivU',  ''■"I  ''"""'^"•'i  ''■'"  "^"'-'''"f?  ""'^  ''"'  preserved  it  in  tl.o  Convermtiom 
Jor.v"/r,;^:;i-.  .u/.l.e  Manual,  .hid,  .unun.n.es  .-,  and  wbic).  is  full  of  noble  .hou^hts, 
eometimes  enhanced  by  the  masculine  beauty  of  the  style. 

>  I'uscal    IMrctin,  avfc  M.  do  Saci,  in  bis  Pemees  de  Voscal,  by   M.    Ilaxet^     h.  Oh 
■!orron,eoread  assiduouslv  .be  Manual  of  Epictetus.     "The  ^vbole  philosophy  of  Ep,ctetu3, 
1  M    .lanet  («;-  cil     ,,."L'5iM,  "  rests  on  the  distinction  between  what  depends  on  ottrselves 
L  what  does  not'.    The  actions  of  the  soul,  volition,  desire,  rem.nciation,  are  in  us  and  belong 
to  us     but  Hoods  and  evils  are  no.lun,  to  us.     Hence  a  cotn^lete  i.tdillerettce  for  all  that  wb.eh, 
not  being  ...  our  jiowcr,  ought  to  be  iu  our  estimation  tis  if  .t  d.d  ..ot  e.v.st. 
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strength  in  iiiildiiess  and  found  something  masculine  in  genth^ness. 
''•Love  men,"  said  he,  "  with  a  real  love,"  and  he  reproaches 
liimself  for  not  having  yet  sufRcfcntly  loved  them.  It  was  not 
suthcient   to   pardon   injuries,   "we   must   love   those  who  harm   us. 

....  Against  ingratitude  nature  has  given  mildness If  you 

are  able,  correct  them;  if  not,  remember  tliat  you  })ossess  benc^- 
voleuce  in  order  to  practise  it  towards  them,  and  that  iu  doing 
good  to  others  you  are  doing  it  to  yourself." 

In  the  heart  of  ]\Iarcus  Aurelius,  Stoicism  became  a  hiw  of 
love:  mor(M)V(T,  one  might  say  that,  '^  by  him,  })rolaue  philosophy 
was  k'd  to  tlie  very  contines  of  Christianity."  ^ 

Humanity  always  possesses  some  souls  who  take  their  lliglit 
far  above  human  interests.  Six  centuries  earlier,  Sakvamouiii 
had  iu  India  shown  the  same  spirit  of  universal  charity, "*  caused 
tluMu  to  li(\ar  similar  language  respecting  kindliness  and  love,  inid 
given  moral  purity  as  the  sole  basis  of  his  religion  without  dogma 
or  theology,  like  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  also  like  that, 
unhappily  without  effect. 

Plutarch  did  not  belong  to  the  Porch;  his  strongest  attach- 
ment IS  to  the  Academy.  But  it  is  of  no  consequence.  The 
doctrines  were  then  so  confused  that  the  founders  of  the  schools 
would  have  been  unable  to  recognize  their  disciples.  Plutarch 
has  no  system,  and  the  luanin  reyna  of  metaphysic  have  little 
attraction  for  him.  His  philosophy  is  restricted  and  takes  pleasure 
in  the  details  of  practical  morality,  receiving  from  all  hands 
what  can  aid  in  well  regulating  life.  History  serves  him  for 
nothing  else :  his  Vitoe  are  morality  in  action.  Pure  speculation, 
which  will  soon  revive,  was  for  the  tiuie  checked ;  but  this  time 
was  marked  by  a  manly  effort  to  place  humanity  in  a  better 
way  :  a  grand  enterprise  in  which  Plutarch  was  one  of  the 
most  laborious  workers.  His  life  was  simply  a  long  teaching ;  by 
word,  so  long  as  he  taught ;  by  his  writings,  so  much  as  he  could 
write. 

*  Martha,  op.  cit.,  p.  263.  S.  Jerome  says  :  "  The  Stoics  are  very  often  in  agreement  with 
us."     (Isaiah,  cap.  x.) 

^  The  same  spirit  exists  in  the  ancient  Kf^yptian  religion.  Tlie  supreme  virtiu?  demanded 
of  the  Egyptians  at  the  last  judgment  was  charity ;  the  ritual  employs  on  this  poiiU  the  same 
expressions  as  the  Evangelist :  to  give  bread  to  the  hungry,  water  to  the  thirsty,  shelter  to  the 
homeless,  etc.     (Chabas,  in  the  Comptes  rettdus  de  I' Acad,  des  ififcr.,  lcS73,  p.  63.) 


m 


"Philosophy,"  he  says,   "does  not  propose  to  itself,  like  sculp- 
ture,   to    represent    personages,    who,    on    an    immovable    base,    are 
inanimate    blocks    of    marble;    it    seeks    to    give    life    to    wliat    it 
touches;  it  wants  to  make  creatures  tit  for  action."^    As  Christianity 
was   already    doing,    he 
preaches        immortality. 
"  Epicurus,"     he     says, 
"  cuts  away  our  hopes  ; 
and   yet    so    lively    are 
they  that  all  would  try. 
to  till  the   sieve   of   the 
Piniaides     ratlun-      than 
give  them  up.""*     From 
Cha?ronea     went     forth 
unceasingly        couns(ds, 
consolations,      directions 
even     for     public     life. 
"The     Egyptians,"     he 
says,    *'  used   to   exhibit 
the    sick   person   before 
his  house,  in  order  that 
the     passers-by      might 
point   out   to   him    how 
they   had   been   cured." 
He  would   have  desired 
likewise  that  every  one 
should  benefit  others  by 
their  experience  for  the 
cure  of  the  soul's  ills.^ 
Thus,    in    a    small 


A  Danaid.     (Statue  in  the  Vatican.) 


town  of  Pccotia  and  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  in  the  prince's 
palace,  under  the  gilded  roof  of  a  minister,  and  in  the  humble 
abode  of  a  philosopher,  the  same  thoughts  exercised  men's  minds, 
here  written  in  Latin,  there  in  Greek,  but  equally  traversing  the 
world.      As    m    every    civilized   society   is    found   nearly    an    equ;d 

'  In  the  treatise  :  Cu7n  principifmji  philoaophajidum  esse,  1. 

*  In  the  treatise  :  No7i  poi^se  suaviter,  etc.,  §  27. 

'  (Jreard,  de  la  Morale  de  Plata rque,  especially  §  2  of  cap.  1. 
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anioiiut  of  liiiinan  weaknesses,  it  is  by  the  ideal  that  a  peoph^  pro- 
poses much  more  than  by  individual  faihires  that  we  mark  the  level 
of  a  nation's  morality.  As  regards  liistory  personal  responsibilities 
exist.  But  is  this  ideal  a  lofty  one;  has  it  a  virtue^  that  cliarins 
and  attracts:  will  you  guide  witli  confidence  your  judgment  by  it, 
in  spite  of  contrary  facts?  Is  it  by  Torquemada  or  by  the  Gospel 
tliat  Christianity  should  be  judged  by  you  ? 

The  philosopliers  placed  their  ideal  high,'  and  they  had  tlic 
desire  of  leading  men  to  it,  since  the  duty  devolved  on  them  of 
carrying  on  tli(^  liiglun-  education  of  Roman  society. 

riiilosopliy  had,  like  tlu^  Cliurch  <.f  tin'  present  day,  found 
f(mr  means  of  acting  on  tlie  world.  It  furnished  high  families 
with  spiritual  directors  and  preceptors.  For  those  who  could  not 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  domestic  philosopher  it  had  spiritual  directors 
who  received  visits  for  consultation  and  m;ist(n's  who  opened  schools; 
for  the  masses,  its  missionaricvs  travell(Ml  about  the  eounti-y;  and  on 
imi)ortant  occasions  its  preachers  of  not(^  made  it  their  business  to 
edify  the  court  and  city.  Do  not  ivv\  astonished  at  these  state- 
ments. If  they  belong  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  what  they 
indicate  was  much  in  us(^  in  pagan  Uoine. 

The  resident  [>hilosopher,  ''the  friend/'  as  an  inscription  tin-ms 
him,^    the    monitor,    the    ''soul's    guardian,"'    who     was     sometimes 

^  M.  Denis  tluis  sums  up  tlio  ))elipf  of  the  pliilosopliers  of  that  time  :  "  To  know  God  and  to 
love  Ilim,  to  phice  one's  liherty  in  obt'clit'iict'  to  thf  hiws  of  the  soverei^^n  Muster,  and  this 
obedience  in  resifTiiation,  stdf-respt'ct.  aiii]  in  h>ve  fur  iiu'ii;  to  attend  to  tlie  ]»iirity  of  the  soul, 
and  daily  ])ractise  a  sort  of  examination  of  the  consciene*' ;  to  yield  onestdf,  as  regards  all 
that  does  not  depend  on  free  will,  to  Providence,  and  heartily  to  ])ray  the  Father  of  pxls  and 
men  to  come  in  aid  of  virtue  :  tlus  is  the  true  worship  that  the  sairos  paid  to  tiie  eternal  reason." 
{Op.  cif.,  vol.  ii.  p.  lHs.)  In  cap.  xvii.  of  his  Jliftoire  (/('•<  rf'li(/io)i.<  (!<'  In  Gricc  atin'enfic,  M. 
Maurv  has  collected  a  quantity  of  evidence  proviufj  that  "  all  the  moral  id^as  which  Christianity 
has  sanctioned  were  already  found  more  or  less  developt'd  in  tin-  teachitifj;  of  the  poets  and  of 
the  pafjan  worship'"  (vol.  iii.  p.  ()'2).  M.  llavet  has  ijiven  the  same  demonstration  (o;>.  cit.,  vol. 
ii.  capp.  xiv.  and  xv.i.  In  fact,  man  finds  nothing  new  in  morality,  because  there  are  not  two 
human  natures;  ])ut,  in  time,  principles  are  more  clearly  distin<(uished  and  practised  by  a 
larf^er  lunnber.  In  that  alone  consists  moral  progress,  and  this  progress  serves  to  estimate  the 
relative  worth  of  civilizations. 

^  Q.  .Klv)  Kfjrilio  Evareto  ji/ii/</,'iopho,  amiro  Salvi  Jullnni  (Ilenzen,  No.  o.fitK)).  This 
Salvius  Julianus.  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  perpetual  ICdict,  was,  according  to  Borghesi, 
consul  in  175. 

^  .  .  .  .  Sit  cnjo  allquU  v}L.<t(>i<  (^."^seneca,  Eput.,  04),  and  'Y*//.v  r.*/'  adjutore  ....  conctare 
(ihiff., ')'2).  See  all  that  Aulus  Gellius,  who  is  not  an  enthusiast,  relate.'^  of  tie'  n  lations  of 
Taurus  with  his  disciples;  he  had  been  a  witness  of  them  u.  iN)  ;  vii.  lo;  \.  I'J;  x\ii.  8; 
xviii.  10;  xx.  4).  Epictetus  did  not  spare  his  disciples  any  sort  of  reprimand  {Convern.,  i.  10: 
iii.  1  ;  iv.  2). 


called    ''my    father,"'   was   met  with  in  all   the   great   houses,   and 
Persius  has  pointed  out  in  magnificent  terms  what   nu)ral   influence 
he  could   there   exercise.'      Formerly   one  died,   like   Cato  of  Utica, 
while  reading  the  Plunlo.     Now  the  Phwdo  was  in  the  library,  but 
besides   there  was   near    some    one    able    to    make    comnu>nts    on   it 
in    every    state    of    affairs,    as    that    Canus    whose    strange    peace    of 
mind  ihavi^  referred  to,  and  who,   on   the  way  to  execution,  had 
been  accompanied  'M)y  his  philosopher."     Tlautus,  Thrasea,  at  their 
last    monu^nts    dismissed    their    wives    and    relations    and    conversed 
with    a    philosopher    on   those    grave  (luesticms  which  then    occupied 
their    thoughts,   just  as  we  call  a   priest  to   our    bed-side  to  receive 
some  comfort  on  our  iinal   journey. 

Seneca  wc^U   describes   this   nc>w   character   of    philosophy   which 
avoids   the   discussions  of  the   school.^     '' Ah  I    this   is   m)t   the   time 
to   be  amused   with   feats   of   dialectic:   philosopher,   it   is   the   inlirm 
and    wretched    who    send     for    thee.       Thou    oughtest    to    take    help 
to     the     shipwrecked,    the     captives,    the    needy,    the    sick,    to    those 
whose  head  is  already  under  the  axe:   thou  didst  promise  this.     To 
all    thos(>    tine    discouVses    which    thou    canst    supply,    tlu-^e    afllicted 
ones    answer    in    one    word:     succour    us.       Towards    thee    do    they 
stretch    forth    their    hands;    from    thee    do    they    implore    assistance 
respecting   a   life   wasted   or   which   is  going    to   ruin;    in   thee   alone 
are    their    hopes.      Tlu^    beseech    thee    to     draw     them     from     the 
abyss    in   which   they   are    struggling,    and   to   hold    up,    before    their 
wandering  feet,   the  wh(»lesome  light  of  truth." 

rhilosophv  had  the  ambition  also  of  penetrating  the  court, 
riutarch  forced  an  entrance  for  it  there.  -  If  the  sage,"  says  he, 
-whose  intc«rcourse  is  confined  to  individuals,  gives  them  s(T(^nity, 
calm,  ami  sweetness,  he  who  shall  put  tlu^  soul  of  a  prince  in  the 
ri.dit'  direction  will  extend  to  a  whole  p(>ople  the  benefit  of  his  philo- 
,;L,v''  V  <-ood  while  before  him  it  had  succeeded  in  becoming 
known  there?  Augustus  had  -his  philosopher,"  Areus,  the  con- 
fident of  all  his  thoughts,  ''of  all  his  souUs  movements."  AYhen 
Livia    lost    her    son  Drusus,  it  was    of    him    she    asked    consolation 

.   Vt  least    that    is  the  name  ^\ym  by  Seneca  to  Zeuo,  Cleanthes,  Chrysippus,  and   by 
Apuleius  to  the  priest  ^vho  had  imtiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  Isis. 
''  Persius,  Sat.,  v. 
^  Denis,  oj).  cit.,  ii.  OG. 
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in  lier  grief.'  Nero  luid  Seneca,  who  for  some  time  restrained  his 
nutural  perversity,  and  many  others  whom  Tacitus  maintains  that 
he  took  delight  in  exciting  to  disputations.^  Nerva,  Hadrian, 
Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurclius,  were  surroundcMl  by  philosophers  wlio 
had  an  otficial  position,  were  counted  amongst  the  prince's  friends 
[comites)^  and,  like  them,  received  a  stipend  from  whidi  hncian 
derives  a  pretext  to  accuse  them  of  greediness."'  One  miglit  call 
them  the  almoners  of  our  kings.  It  seems  that  under  Trajan  the 
post  could  not  have  been  very  lucrative.  Yet  this  prince  wished 
to  hear  the  most  illustrious  of  them,  Dion  fhrysostom.  We  still 
possess  the  discourse  which  the  philosopher  addressed  to  him  on 
the  duties  of  royalty,  and  which  Tope  Nicholas  V.  caused  to  be 
translated  into  Latin  for  his  own  use. 

Many   kept    schools,    for   which  sonu'   charged   fees,   others  were 
gratuitous.'       The    former   derived  a   })rotit    for   their    learning   which 


we    regard    as    legitimate,    but    which   the    anstere   blamed. 


These 


are,"   Nigrinus    used  to   say,    "only   stores   and   shops,   these   schools 
in  which  wisdom  is  sold  and  snp[)li('d  like  goods."  ^ 

Others,  after  the  example  of  l4)ictetus  and  Nigrinns,  one  of 
those  rare  philosophers  who  had  found  favour  with  Lucian,  lived 
in  poor  dwellings,  })]iilosop]iizing  ([nite  alone  or  witli  those  whom 
their  renown  attracted,  and  who  came  to  submit  to  them  cum's  of 
conscience.  Aulns  G(dlius,  charged  by  the  pra'tor  to  judge  a 
difticult  case,  found  himself  in  great  embarrassment :  proofs  were 
wanting;  must  he  decide  according  to  the  well-known  }uor(ih  of 
the  two  adversaries?  lie  adjourns  the  matter  and  hastcMis  to 
consult  his  master  Favorinus.*'  This  latter  did  not  wait  till  they 
came  to  him.  One  day  he  was  told  that  the  wib*  of  one  of  his 
pupils  was  confined  :  he  at  once  starts  off,  and  in  the  name  of 
nature^  and  philosophy  goes  away  to  direct  the  husband  tliat  his 
wife  should  nurse  her  baby." 

*  Seneca,  rtt?  .V/rtfc,  4 :    jihilosojiho  viri  sui  ....  Seneca  says  to  Livia,  by  lliu   nmutli  ot 
Areus,  that  lie  has  known  :  .  .  .  .  omnes  quoque  secretiores  uiiimuium  vestronim  mot  lis. 

^  A/in.,  xiv.  1(). 
'  The  Para-nte,  'rl. 

*  J'ies  des  anciens  orateurs  (jrecs,  by  lirdquigni,  \ul.  ii.  p.  140. 
'  Lucian,  Xi'ffr.,  25. 

'  Nocf.  At f.,  xiv.  2. 

^  Aulas  (rellius,  iVbc^. -i^^/".,  xii.  1.     Rousseau  has  done  the  sanif,  uiiJ  \\as  in  part   jj:aiiied 
bis  cause.     Was  Favoriuus  as  successful  ill  the  higher  classes  of  Uouiau  society  P     One  cauuot 


They  were  sent  for  in  times  of  affliction,  and  Dion  complains 
that  they  waited  so  late  before  sending.  "Just  as  remedies  are 
bought  only  in  a  serious  illness,  so  they  neglect  the  philosopher  so 
long  as  one  is  not  too  unhai»py.  Take  the  case  of  a  rich  man,  he 
has  a  large  income  or  vast  domains,  good  health,  wif(^  and  children 
doing  well,  credit,  authority;  well,  this  happy  man  will  not  feel 
any  wish  to  listen  to  a  philosopher;  but  let  him  h)se  his  fortune 
or  his  health,  he  will  at  once  more  readily  giv(^  ear  to  the  philo- 
so],)her;  let  now  his  wife,  or  son,  or  brother,  1)0  at  death's  door, 
oh!  then  he  begs  tlu^  philosopluT  to  come;  he  will  send  for  him 
to  obtain  some  consolation,  to  learn  from  him  hoAV  to  support  so 
manv  misfortunes."  ^ 

Lastly,  i)hilosophy  had  its  wandering  missionaries,  who  carricnl 
it  with  the  (4o(puMice  and  ardour  of  the  apostolate  to  all  parts  of 
the  Emi)ire,  equtdly  to  small  and  great,  even  to  the  ears  of  womi^n 

and  slaves.'"^ 

Often  was  to  be  seen  appearing  in  the  circus,  the  theatre, 
in  assemblies,  a  Sophist  who  demanded  sihmce  ''in  the  name 
of  immortal  naturi^  of  which  li(^  was  the  faithful  int(Tpret(U'." 
He  was  thought  to  be  '^a  divine  messengcny'  like  the  C^hristian 
preachers  whom  Bossuet  grandly  calls  ''God's  ambassadors,"  and 
he  said  to  the  noisy  crowd:  "Listen  to  me,  you  will  not  always 
find  a  man  to  come  to  you  with  free  truth,  without  concern  for 
glory  or  money,  with  no  other  motive  than  his  solicitude  for  you, 
and  resolution  to  bc^ar,  if  need  be,  jeers,  tumult,  and  cries."  ^  It 
was  not  to  satisfy  a  childish  vanit>'  which  th(^s(»  popular  orators 
desired.  :\Iusonius  loved  to  repeat :  "  Whi^n  a  philosopher  exhorts, 
warns,  advises,  and  blames,  or  gives  a  lesson  in  morality,  if  the 
audience,  (entranced  by  the  graces  of  his  style,  overwhelms  him 
with  mercenary  praises,  be  sure  that  all  are  then  wasting  their 
time.      I    no    longer    sec    a    philosoplu^    teaching    souls,   but  a    flute 

],c  positive  hut  cannot  sav  absolutely  the  contrary.  See,  in  Monnns.^n,  Inscr.  Xonp.,  No.  1,002, 
an  inscription  with  th.s.>  wonls  :  mntri  et  nutrici  suce.  It  has  reference  to  a  person  of  import- 
ance, a  priestess  of  Livia  at  J^clanuni. 

'  Orat.,  xxvii.     Cf.  Martlia,  <>p  cit.,  p.  .*W1. 

'^  Semontnt  hoc  stoki  qui  srm's  ot  mnUerihu.'^  philo.<opha?idian  esse  dicc/innt  (Lactantius, 

Inst,  dir.,  ill.  '2:\).     Cf.  Martha,  p.  L>tU.  ^ 

3  Thes."  arr  th.-  w.-nls  .,f  Dl-.n  [Orat.,  xxxn.),  and  he  was  quite  conscientious  in  his  part, 
for  he  urg.d  th.>  mli.-r  philos(>].h.'rs  to  turn  to  the  multitud".  hV  7rXr,«or.  Cf.  Martha,  pp.  1^!>4 
(in.i  .".Ol.  n.  1. 
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player   tioklin-   their   cars When  the  words  are  useful  and 

sahitary  they  listen  in  silence." '      Would  not  these  be  called  the 
strict  requisites  of  a  Christian  sermon? 

The  most  famous  of  these  nomadic  preachers  were  Dion 
Chrysostom  and  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  The  hitter  has  a  bad  name 
at  present:    he  has  been  caUed  the   'n)nn  (Juixote   of   phihisophy, 

riding  througli  Ww  world 
in  quest  of  struLru'li's  ;in<l 
adventures,"-  and  Tliilo- 
stratus  has  strewed  liis  path 
with  miracles  wliidi  nuik(^  us 
smile.  l>iit  wliilc  disengag- 
ing  tills  personage^  horn 
the  niarvi'Hous  witli  which 
following  generations  have 
invest(Ml  liim,  to  (q)pose  liim 
to  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
lie  continues,  perhaps,  one 
illuminated,  but  for  certain  a 
man  who,  by  his  asceticism 
and  morality,  approaches 
closely  to  Epietetus  and 
Marcus  Aurelius.  ITis  bio- 
grapher says:  ''As  he  went 
he  redressed  the  ill  he  met 
with,  holding  wholesome 
discourse  everywhere  with 
those  who  listened  to  him."^ 


Apollonius  of  Tvaiia.     (Marble  lUist  in  tho 
Xaplej  Museum.) 


Dion,  who  had  at  first  been  only  a  rhetorician  greedy  of 
praise,  when  once  a  convert  to  philosophy  took  it  evc^ywhore, 
even  to  Trajan  s  palace,  where  he  spok(>  with  a  legitimate  pride, 
which  was  given  him  by  his  exile  of  his  laborious  lifc^  in  the 
midst  of  the  barbarians,  and  his  con>tant  warfare  on  behalf  of 
moral  truth. 

'  Aulas  Gt'llius,  Noct.  Att.,  v.  1. 

'  L'abbd  Fivppel,  ApoL  chrcf.,  p.  '.)t. 

^  ApolL,  iv.  4.  Philostratus  shows  tins  (Iv.  L>)  in  tryinrr  to  porsuado  \\w  Ephesians  to  pivo 
up  all  for  philosophy,  an.l  some  lines  furtlior  on  lu'  relates^his  charmi!i-  paniblf  ..f  the  birds 
who  «^ive  warniiiir  and  aid  to  one  anothef.     It  mi-:ht  be  a  Gospel  text. 
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<'Do  not  fear,"  he  used  to  say,'  ''that  I  wish  to  flatter 
you.  Formerly,  when  everybody  believed  himself  obliged  to  lie, 
I  alone  had  no  fear  of  speaking  tin*  truth  at  the  peril  of  my 
life;  and  now  that  I  am  permitted  to  speak  freely  I  should  be 
trtdy  inconsistent  to  give  uj)  my  freedom  when  it  is  tolerated! 
And  whv  lie?  To  obtain  money,  praises,  glory?  But  money 
I    have    never     consented     to     receive,    and     my    fortune    I    have 

given  up." 

And   when   ho  is   seen   ])la(inu   well-doing  in  the  front   rank   of 

the  duties  of  royaltv,  we  remember  that  Trajan  was  the  founder 
of  the  eliaritv  institutitm,  and  that  the  Antonines  modilied  the 
whole  inq)erial  legislation  by  making  it  more  humane.  Eighty  of 
Dion's  discourses  have  come  down  to  us  in  which  are  revealed  the 
honourable  man,  the  good  citizen,  the  elegant  orator,  and  the 
irreproachabU^  moralist. 

Ulpian  will  somi  say  of  the  jurisccmsults :  they  are  the  priests 
of  the  law.  Seneca  had  already  said  of  the  philosophers:  they 
are  the  priests  of  truth,'  true  prophets,"  truly  inspired;  and  this 
part  was  so  well  sustained  that  IMutarch  re})eats  the  expression. 
Do  we  feel  authorized  in  thinking  that  this  givat  work  was  useless, 
that  this  vigorous  effort  to  lead  society  in  a  better  way  did  not 
succeed  at  all  in  doing  so?  The  preaching  quietly  begun  at  Rome 
by  Cicero  in  tlu^  name  of  duty,  by  Horace  in  the  name  of  good 
sense,  so  brilliantly  continued  by  the  whole  Empire  from  Thrasea 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  name  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature 
and  its  most  elevated  sentiments,  produced  the  moral  reaction  which 
so  many  facts  have  shown  us.  The  Tloman  colh^ctions  of  sermons 
of  the  first  two  centuries  certainly  effected  muuerous  conversions. 
Notwithstanding,  in  the  midst  of  this  society  troubled  by  so  many 
(liiTennit  religions,  the  disagreement,  always  so  great  bc^twTcn 
doctrin(>s   and    conduct,    contiiHUMl    more    conspicuous    than    it    had 


'  Ornt,,\.     Cf.  Mariha,  p.  30.^  ^ 

^  Anti^titeM{Qucfst.uat.,\\\.  32),  and  hrr  liffrrrp  ....  infularum  loco  sunt  {Epist.,\\, 

1 1  )      IMutarch  consi.b'rs  it  acting?  in  a  priestly  character  as  renrards  those  who  cousulfed  him. 

nu<l  not  satisfied  with  re-ar<linir  the  philos<,pher  as  a  priest,  ho  places  him   ev.-n   abou-,  not 

without  reason,  for  tlie  pa-an  priests  have  been  nothincr  but  celebrants,  who  l.'ft   reli-n.us  and 

innrnl  teaching:  at  first  to  the  poets,  later  on  to  the  philosopliers. 

=  Do  J'if'i  Ixafn,  27.     (Jalen  similarly  understood  the  pliilosojiher's  function.s.     See  Darera- 

berc^,  Galien  cunsidcrc  comr.ic  phiLsophe,  p.  17. 
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been  at  otlicr  periods  in  which  the  same  belief  and  discipliiio  were 
prevailing. 

This  clergy,  in  fact,  of  a  particular  sort,  witliout  liiorarchy  or 
rule,  witliout  dogma  or  theology,  was  going  at  random,  according 
to  the  inspiration  and  tastes  of  each.  Many  impostors  were 
included  in  it,  finding  in  tliis  profession  the  means  of  living  a 
lazy  life.^  There  were  seen  also  some  enlightened  ones  and  xnnv 
fools,  like  that  Perogrinus  wlio  from  vanity  mounted  a  funeral  pile 
at  Olympia."  Consecpu'Utly,  one  ncvd  not  be  astonislu-d  that  the 
philosophers  excited  the  ridicule  of  TiUcian,  as  the  monks  did  that 
of  Erasmus  and  llutten.  A  Christian  who  IxM-amo  a  hfTesiarch, 
Tatian,  said  of  tluMii :  "What  is  there  so  grand  about  your  })hilo- 
sophers  ?  I  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  thorn,  unless  it  bo  that 
they  let  their  hair  grow  long,  attend  carofully  to  their  beai'd,  and 
leave  their  nails  as  lone:  as  animals'  claws.  Thev  make  it  known 
that  they  have  no  need  of  any  (me  ;  yet  thoy  need  a  currier  for 
their  wallet,  a  turner  for  their  staff,  a  tailor  for  theii"  cloak,  rich 
num,  and  a  good  cook  for  tlu^ir  greediness.  This  grand  philosopher 
declaims  with  assurance,  insults  those  who  refuse  him,  and  if  (me 
has  done  him  wrong  he  avenges  himself."  ^ 

The  satire,  truly,  is  not  cruel,  and  w(^  admit  that  then*  were 
more  ridiculous  things,  even  vices,  than  Tatian  ])oints  out.  Lucian 
has  said  much  more  about  them.'  Ibit  we  do  not  striki*  th(*  dead, 
and  phih)SOphy  must  have  been  singularly  activ(^  at  this  period 
to  cause  the  satirist  of  Samosata  to  lav  the  blam(*  s(>  often  f)n  the 
pliilosopliors.  Besides,  lie  is  the  enemy  of  eertuiTi  pliildscijilicrs,  hut 
not  of  philosophy,  lie  styles  her  Jupiter's  daughter  and  makes  her 
say:  "The  majority  of  men,  the  mass  of  the  people,  hold  me  in 
great  honour  and  admire  nie ;  they  fall  little  short  of  worshipjiing 
me,  while  not  understanding  me  very  mueh.''  Then  she  explains 
that  while  seeing  the  multitude  .-ihow  th(^  most  jirofonnd  respect 
to  her  true  disciples,  tolerate  their  freedom,  seek  their  friendship, 
listeu   to   their   advice,  yield    to  their   slightest  reproach,   "a  crowd 
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of  despicable  men  had  assumed  the  philosophers'  cloak,  as  if  that 
was  enough  for  attaining  all." '  The  pitiless  scoffer  himself  affirms 
tlie  importance  of  this  teaching,  at  once  popular  and  cl(>vated, 
which  took  the  place  of  that  wliich  the  priests  did  not  supply. 
During  two  centuries,  philosophy  was  at  Home,  as  in  I'raucc  after 
Louis'  XIV.,  the  religion  of  polite  society,  and  the  emperors  so 
thoroughly  recognized  its  utility  that  they  granted  official  immu- 
nities to  the  philosophers." 

Thus,   whether    tiie   liomans  had    spread    their   organizing  spirit 
..,n,.n-    the     pn.vincials,    or    in    th,.    anarchy    of    divine    things    the 
peoples   had    sought    a    fixed    point    where   the    troul.led    conscience 
could  rest,    it   was  found  that   the   general  reason   elalx.rated   in  the 
depths  of  the  int.dlect  of  some  superior  men  had  disentangled  from 
the  mass  of   legmds  and  metaphysics  a  morality,   rules  of    eoiuluct, 
a    religion    quite    human,    witlmut    very    certain    divinities,    hut    n.>t 
without   efficacy.     .V  writer  of  authority  has  said  :   "  Thilosophy  had 
hecome   so   practical,  so  att.mtive  to  the  most  delicaf  wants  of  the 
soul     so   enamoured    of    inner    perfecti.m.   that    its  teaching,   m  spite 
„f    th.'    div.Tsity    of    dogma,   deserves    the.    honour    of    having    come 
close  to  the  Christian  rule  of  life."'' 

The    philosophers   had    then    ch.arly    seen    that    there    was    need, 
fir^t    of    all,   to  att..nd   to  the  task    of    the    uKual    perfe.t.ng  of    the 
individual,    and    that     society    could    be    ameliorated    only    by    coni- 
„u.n..iM.'  to  am.diorate  men.'     The  whole  social  reform  was  m  th.ar 
estimat'iim.    as   it    ought    to   be    for   us,    a    question    of    educatmi. 
Their    prea.hiug,   being    <.ombined    with    the    efforts    made    with^  the 
same    intention    by    the    Flavians    and    Antoniues,    had    restoiv.i    in 
,„anv    houses    that    severity    of    man.u>rs    the   restoration    of    which 
Taci'tus    testifies,   and   which   has    helped    us    to    find    once    more   an 
honourable  social  state   wlH.re  one  expected  to  see  only  debauchery 
„n,l    corruption.       Humanity    was    tlu'ivfore    itself    se..king    its   own 
..Ivation.    and    from    Socrates    to    Marcus    Aurelius    some    had   found 
i,     those  whose  "souls  naturally  Christian,"  made  an  approximation 


^  Auliis-Gellius,  ix.  2,  Lucian,  Eunuch.,  S,  0,  In  thi,^  ])a!^.>iftrrt^  Lucian  says  tliat  tli»> 
pliilosopliors  accepted  as  otlicial  professors  received  from  the  Linperor  a  stipend  of  10,000 
drachm.'o. 

^  Id.,  Peregr. 

'Tilleniont.ii.  p.  4()(). 
Rspeeially  in  the  Icarcmr  lippiis.     ' 


4    ir. 


'  The  Fwjitives,^  and  12 
-  IMinv,  Kpi'^t.^  X.  <!(;. 


'  Marlha,  op.  cit.,  p.  70.     ( )n  the  whole  question  <.{^  the  n 
the  Antoniues,  Ree  also  Friedlander,  vol.  iii.  pp.  543-012. 
*  See  ProniT-^  et  morale,  by  F.  iiouilliei-,  p.  328. 
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to   tlioso   sages  to  whom  the  tradition   of  the  Church   has  promi^f'd 
a  hap[)y  life.^ 

III. — The  State  Religion. 

Man  is  a  religious  boiiig,  because  his  reason  shows  liini  a  law 
bc^noath  phenomena;  in  the  law,  a  cause  and  a  eouseipienee,  that 
is  to  say,  a  principle  and  an  end,  two  things  which  are  conniM'ted 
to  constitute  order^  and  this  supposes  an  Orderer  who  has  madr 
the  properties  of  matter  to  unite  in  producing  :i  d<4enninate  cUVct. 
This  concatenation  of  things  even  the  savage  sees  confusedly,  but 
in  a  way  which  impresses  his  mind,  and  all  religions  result  iVoin 
this  sort  of  unconscious  reflection.  Cull  enan'(tnf  ijlur'uun  ./Av,  this 
is  the  involuntary  cry  of  humanity  ;  the  whole  metaphysic  of  the 
philosoj)hers  is  contained  in  these  four  words. 

In  face  of  the  incomprehensible  there  is  then  early  awakened 
an  insatiable  curiosity,  as  from  death  is  born  the  fear  of  destruction. 
On  the  one  hand,  man  desires  to  know;  on  the  other  to  survive; 
even  when  he  has  not  a  clear  view  of  this  immortalitv,  he  has  vet 
sought  to  secure,  for  the  struggles  of  life,  the  help  of  divine  beings 
by  gaining  their  favour.  Religions  are  born,  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  world,  from  this  need,  from  this  f(nir,  and  these  interests."^ 
The  sentiment  of  the  divine,  with  the  hopes  it  gives  of  sulcdfiini  ^ 
here  on  earth  or  in  another  existence,  is  found  in  the  de[)tlis  of 
human  nature,  and  the  impotent  but  noble  search  into  wliat  pre- 
cedes   and    what    follows    this    life  '    is    the    characteristic    sign    of 


'  Cf.  I'ablxS  Gerbet,  des  Doctrines  philoso^thiques  sur  la  certitude,  \\\\.  'M  uiid  lUJ.  A 
number  of  Fathers  of  the  Church  hud  dechired  that  the  paguu  philosophy  hud  beuii  u  piepuru- 
tion  for  the  Cathohc  faith.     See  beh)w,  pp.  743-4. 

'^  Priynus  in  orhe  deos  fecit  terror  (Statius,  Thehdid,  lii.  (Wil  ).  As  re^■urds  srlfi.^li  culcida- 
t  ion,  it  is  found  in  all  the  invocations  which,  from  India  to  Itulv,  aii'  almost  idnitical.  "It 
is  less  u  question  of  obtaining-  the  good-will  than  of  mchuininff  the  liberty  of  the  \nA.  Tlir 
Brahmin  who  knows  the  ritual  does  as  he  likes  witli  heaven,  and  by  means  of  heaven  he  is 
master  of  the  world.  The  Italiote,  witliout  g<»ing  so  far,  believes  that  if  he  continue  faithful 
to  all  the  sacred  prescriptions,  the  god  on  his  part  will  also  not  fail  iii  his  duty."  (Hn'-al, 
les  Tables  Enyuhijies.) 

^  The  word  salus  had  especially  the  meaning  of  conservation,  prosperity,  liealiug.  Ser  the 
forms  of  prayer  which  are  found  in  Cato  (^^/e  i^e /'M-v^,  141),  and  a  number  of  inscri})tions  jin> 
salute  ])rinci])is.    ■ 

*  Stralx),  wisliingto  e.\])lain  the  origin  of  religion,  says  :  (piXucii^njv  yuft  arO^tuTrof  (I.  ii.  8), 
and  num  has  been  defined  a  religious  aninjal. 


i 


hnnianity.       Together    sorrow    and    religion    have    begun;    together 

they   will  end. 

This    great    human    fact   has   had    two    consequences:     one    for 
society,    the    other    for    the    individual.       The    religious    sentiment 
being    very   complex,    tliere    are    found    composing    it    fear   and  love, 
calculation    and    carelessness,^    egotism    and    devotedness,    pride    and 
humility.       According    as    one    of    these    elenumts    has    gained    the 
mastery,  the   sacerdotal   classes  have   in  different   countries   presentcnl 
very     different    characteristics,    from    the    tim(»rous    penitent    to    the 
implacable    pontiil   who   vnlvs  all   in    the    State,    while    regarding    his 
own  thoughts  as   inspirations  from  on  high.     On  the  other  liand,  tlie 
essential   element   of  a  religion   is  the  marvellous,  since  the  unknown 
and    inaccessible    form    the    domain    reserved    for    the   gods.       Hence 
it   has  followed  in  :dl   times,   even  in  an   entirely   scientific  age,  that 
under   all    iorins,   even    the    strangest,   faith    in    the   su})ernatural   lias 
existed.       The    grave    Strabo    used    to    say  :     "  The    poets    have    not 
Ihh'Ii   the  only  ones   to   invent    h^geiids ;    the   magistrates,    legislators, 
have  also,   in    the  common  interest,   spread  them  anunig  the  pt>oples; 

the    more    marvellous    they    are,     the     more     they    are    liked 

\V,Hncn  and  the  masses,  not  being  led  to  piety  by  philosophy,  are 
induced  by  superstition;  and  the  latter  possesses  efhcacy  only  by 
the  fables  and  miracles  which  are  commingled  with  it." '^  Strabo 
is  wrong:  flie  peoples  themselves  mak(^  their  legends,  just  as  they 
make  their  mode  of  speech,  and  th(>  poets,  the  enthusiasts,  the 
clever  believers,   serve;  later  on   only   to  arrange  them. 

Now  th(^  philosophers  in  the  time  of  the  Emi)ire,  who  wanted 
to  found  a  religion,  those  especially  of  the  dominant  school, 
absolutely  needeil  this  effective  instrument.  With  their  desert 
heaven,  since  their  gods  were  (mly  a  blind  fatality,  with  their 
manly  teaching  of  duty,  with  no  other  reward  than  that  of  a  satis- 
lied    conscience,    their    pr<Mul   attitude  before   destiny    of    which   they 

'  The  Romans  used  to  live  with  their  gods  as  the  lazzaroni  do  witli  tlieir  saints.  At  the 
lectistoruia  they  ate  witii  tliem  :  at  the  ga.nes  of  the  circus  they  bro.ighl  iheir  .statues  to  take 
j.art  1.1  the  fe.st'ival.  I>i<.ii  (xlvii.  101  relates  that  at  the  tiuie  of  the  battle  of  IMulippi,  the  car 
of  .Min.r\a  was  br..ken  wliil.-  the  goddes.s  was  being  bn.ughl  back  from  the  circus  to  the  Capitol. 

■^Strabo, //m/.  Maxiuiusof  Tyre  says  tin-  same  thing  (Dissert.,  x.  p.  lOo,  edit,  lleiske). 
IMutureh  {.\!arr.  I'm..  ll>).  according  to  I'lato  (Laws,  x.  15),  recommends  Pollianus  not  to 
allow  his  young  wife  to  introduce  into  his  house  minute  devotions  and  .strange  .superstitions. 
In  ih.' dialogue  (.f  Minueius   Felix,  the  pagan  reproaches   the  Christians  also  f..r  abusing  tho 

cretlulii  V  of  womeu. 

^  vv  '2 
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asked  nothing,  and  in  face  of  the  nothingness  which  they  regarded 
without  fear,  Stoicism  was  made  for  the  choicest  spirits  and  not 
for  the  mass.  "Two  things,"  says  Kant,  '^fill  th(>  Inimaii  mind 
with  awe,  the  starry  heavens  above  and  the  moral  hiw  witliin."  Of 
these  two  things,  the  Stoics  looked  (mly  at  the  second,  and  thai, 
too,  in  a  certain  way.  Thus  tliis  morality  without  dogma,  tliis 
philosophy  without  metaphysic,  this  reason  without  tiio  marvellous, 
which  was  satisfied  witli  exaggerating  nature,  had  no  hold  nu 
uncultivated  minds,  or  seemed  insufficient  to  souls  which  the  need 
of  a  higher  ideal  tormented.  It  is  said  in  the  J'JjJi^llc  lo  the 
Hebrews:  "Faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  .not  seen,"  and  the 
teaching  of  TertuUian  may  be  summed  up  in  one  profound  expres- 
sion:  Credo  quia  absnrdtnn,^  I  believe,  because  I  do  not  understand. 
In  Stoicism  all  was  uiuUrstood ;  it  was  unable  to  bring  the  world 
over,  and  if  it  entered  upon  a  struggle  with  religious  teaching 
which  opened  up  the  heavens  closed  by  Aristotle,  l^picurus,  and 
Zeno,  it  was  conquered  in  advance. 

Did  polytheism  preserve  at  least  enough  strength  to  keep  tliat 
society,  which  it  had  held  during  so  many  centuries  and  by  such 
powerful  ties,  or  w^ere  its  marvels  worn  out  by  long  use? 

Hellenism    had    for    a    long    time    cradled    infancy    with    pious 
stories  or  terrible  legends,   charmed   the  imagination  and  senses  by 
ceremonial  pomp,   and  kept  hold  on   hearts    by    that  poetry  of   the 
heavens  which   so    well  responds    to    our    instinctive    ideal,    or   sub- 
dued minds  by  the  terrors  of  Erebus.     But  a  time  came  whcni  the 
vague    pleasures    of    the    Elysian    Fields    seemed    insufficient    and 
Jupiter's  thunderbolts   very  blind.      This   great  God  of   the   Aryan 
race   lost   his    worshippers,    and    the    statues   of   other  gods  tottcTcd 
like  his  own  in  the  inclosures  of  the  temples.      Solitude  and  i>ilence 
came  upon  these  ancient  lords  of  the  world  and  tlu^  grass  grew  en 
the  sacred  ways.     Yet  before  passing  from  life  to  death,  a   religion 
alwavs  traverses  an  intermediate  statc^   which  can  last  for  centuries. 
Already  iiuirtally  affected  liy  doiilit,  it  seemed  still  to  live  in  men's 
liabitudes.     Man  with  liis  reason  drifts  away,  or,  like  the  [lolitician, 
grants  nothing  hut   a  formal    adhesion.      "Woman,   wIki   is  all    feeling, 
remains  at   the    temple    with    her    faith   and   ket^is   her    child   there. 

*  For  t'Xiunplt',  in  the  ite  Came  Chruli,  o :  Vrorsns  crcdihiU  est,  f/uin  inrptum  e.v/ ;  rfrtum 
cgt,  quia  imjjossibilc  est.     Some  lilies  lii(^er  up  he  s&ys  of  liimsetf,  /citciter  stullitm. 
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In   all   religions   the  heart   has  made   women  the  priestesses  of  the 

first  and  last  hours. 

That  paganism  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  that  state  as 
r.-ards  the  learned  and  oven  "for  the  vulgar,"  Juvenal  is  quite 
ready  to  assert.'  Not  having,  like  the  Jews,  a  precise  creed 
inclosed   iu  a  hook,    nor,   like  Egypt  and  India,   a  clergy   who  pre- 


Sccnes  fr„m  tlie  Elysian  Fields,  on  an  ItahMireek  Vase  in  the  Munich  Museum.. 

served  and  defended  it,  polytheism  had  seen  the  newly-formed 
society,  which  demanded  to  ho  taught  s,.mething,  desert  its  empty 
cold  temples  where  nothing  was  taught.  Then  took  place  the 
magnificent  burst  of  philosophy  spirit  which  did  not  leave  a  single 
way  untrodden  bv  which  >t  hoped  to  attain  the  truth.  At  last, 
wo'rn  out  .1th  so'  manv  va.n  researches,  this  powerful  spirit  gave 
„p  „nb,tious  theories,'  as  it  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  popular 
beliefs,  and   sank  into  a  state  of  doubt.      We  know   what  had  been 

*  Sat.,  xiii.  35. 
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ihv  religion  of  TAicretius,  Cicero,  and  Cicsar,  and  what  tlio  Tontifox 
IMaxiinus  Sctevola  and  Varro  thought  of  the  8tate  worsliip.  The 
(dder  Pliny  is  clearly  an  atheist.  In  his  case,  God,  if  Ik*  exist, 
is  destiny,  or  what  he  calls  the  power  of  nature;  and  he  divides 
men  into  two  classes :  those  who  du  uot  take  the  gods  into  account 
at  all  and  those  who  form  a  sham(*ful  idea  of  them.*  The  affect- 
ing lionours  of  the^  dead  cannot  even  move  thts  passionless  mind  : 
''Our  vanity  makes  our  existence  last  beyond  the  tomb;  we  con- 
cmhIc  feeling  to  the  departed  s2>irits,  and  we  make  into  a  god  what 
has  ceased  to  be  man."  ^ 

Juvenal^  maltreats  ''the  herd  of  the  gods"  and  some  of 
their  worshippers.  Tacitus  hesitates  between  contniry  doctrines, 
but  the  younger  Pliny  does  not  hesitate,  and  if  his  fri(Mid  had 
left  us  letters  in  place  of  histories,  wliich  demanded  conventional 
language,  we  should  doubtless  have  seen  in  them  the  same  religious 
indifference.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  in  the  247  hitters 
of  Pliny*  there  is  not  one  serious  reference  to  the  gods.  Religion, 
so  far  as  moral  influence  was  concerned,  had  no  existence  for  him. 
He  will  indei^d  buy  a  statue  to  decorat<3  a  public  place  in  Como ; 
he  will  rebuild  near  his  domains  a  ruined  sanctuarv  ;  he  will 
build  a  temple  at  Tifernum  to  make  a  show  of  munificence  ;  but 
of  the  government  of  the  world  by  the  gods,  of  the  part  played 
by  religion  in  the  life,  he  takes  no  care,  and  he  would  willingly 
say  with  Lucan :  "To  talk  of  Jupiter's  royalty  is  to  lie;  there  is 
no  god  who  shows  care  for  human  affairs."  *  Pliny  believes  in 
belles-lettres,  in  honour,  probity,  all  the  civic  virtues,  and  he  leaves 
the  immortals  to  vegetate  on  Olympus.  lie  does  not  discuss  the 
question  as  a  philosopher;  he  does  not  honour  the  gods  as  a 
believer.  They  are  for  him  as  if  they  were  not,  unless  he  has 
some  public  function  to  perform,  because  in  that  case  they  form 
part  of  the  traditional  ceremonial.      Horace  in  his   Odes  appears  as 


'  Hist,  naf.,  ii.  5.     Varro  Ataciiius  wrote: — 

Mannoreo  in  fumulo  Licimis  jacet,  at  Onto  partH), 
Pompeimjudlo.     (iuU  putet  ctfue  tleos Y 

(Fragment  of  the  VoeffP  lat.  min.,  vol.  iv   edit.  Leiimire.) 


^  7/i>^  7tat.,  vii.  56. 
^  Sat.,  xiii.  4«)  and  86. 


^  Except  the  tentli  l)o<)k. 

'  Mentimur  vegnare  Jovem  ....  mortuHa  niilli  sunt  curata  deo  {I'hnrs.,  vii.  447  et  set/.). 
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a   zeahms    pagan :     mytlioh)gical    piety  is   one    of   the    conditions   of 
lyric    poetry ;    but   when   he    thinks   for   himself    his   gods   make   a 


Bacchus.* 

sad  tiguic,  living    in  a  peaceful   indifference  as  regards    men,^  and 

without  sadness  he  sees  their  old  sanctuaries   crumbling  into  ruins.' 

The    author    of    the    Ars    Anions    undc^rtook,    in    a    time    of 

penitence,    to    write    the    Fasti;    yet    he    could    not    refrain    from 

'  After  a  painting  at  Pompeii  recently   discovercKj.     The   Gazette  archcologigue  of  1«80 
hiis  Diil)li»lie«l  it  in  clours  and  added  a  leiirneil  dissertation. 

^Sa/  I   V   lOl-KW.     Lons  before  l>i.n  l>lau,us  had  »aid  :  "They  relate  the.r  nnafor.un. 
to  NiRht,  Lay,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  which,  1   believe,  do  not  at  all  disquiet  themselves  about 
human  (jriefs,  our  vows,  and  our  fears."     (Mercatur,  I'rolog.) 
^  Temvla  ruunt  atitirjuu  deum  {Hal.,  ii.  2,  v.  104). 
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laughing  at  the  devotees  who,  witli  a  few  drops  of  lustral  water, 
*' believed  they  hh)tted  out  their  acts  of  perjury;"*  ami  to  rchite, 
as  Ovid  did,  thv  Metamorphoses  of  the  gods,  he  needed  ouly  facile 
verses  and  very  slight  piety.  A  sort  of  mystic,  Apulcius,  avows 
that    the    ignorant    masses    are    wanting    in    respect    for    the    gud&, 


Neptune  and  Minerva.' 

either  by  showing  superstitious  reverence  or  an  insolent  contempt 
for  them.^  Petronius  goes  further :  he  knows  how  the  masters 
of  Olympus  were  made ;  and  the  narrative  is  very  little  edifvins:. 
He  says,  "  Fear  was  the  origin  of  the  gods.  Mortals  had  seen 
the    lightning    falling    from    heaven's    heights,     overturning    walls 


'  Fasti,  V.  ()S1,  ami  ii.  45. 

^  After  one  of  the  must  beautiful  cameos  in  the   Cahiyiet  de  France.      Cf.  Chabouillet, 
Cafal.  (f&n.,  etc.,  No.  3H. 

"^  De  Deo  Socr.     Pliny  (x.  07  ad  Jincm)  writes  to  Trajan  that   the   t.'inples  are   beinp 
deserted.     Plutarch,  und.r  Hadrian,  wrote  a'treuticje  ou  the  decay  of  the  oracles. 
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to    the    ground    and    setting    on   fire    the    peaks  of  Athos ;    the   sun, 
after    having   crossed    the   heavens,   returns   to   its   rest;    the    moon 
grows    old    and    (h^ereases,  but  to  reappear  in  its   splendour.     From 
hence  were  the  images  of  the  gods  spread  in  every  direction.     The 
change    of    seasons  which  divide  the  year  increased   still  more   the 
rruhn  of  superstition;  tlie  lahoun^r,  dupe  of  a  gn^at  error,  oifc^red  to 
Ceres  the  firstfruits  of   liis   crop  and   crowned   Bacchus  witli  purple 
gra])es.       Palos    was    decorated    by    the    shcplierd's    liands;    Neptune 
had    tor    empire    the    sea's    expanse,    and    Diana    laid    claim    to    the 
fon^sts."  ^     The  gods   are   therefore    of   liuman    creation,   and    it    was 
from  the  earth   that  heaven   was  reached.      Here  at  least   retronius 
is  serious  in  his  impiety;    elsewhere  he   is  very   irreverent.     When 
Eumolpus,   one  of  his  heroes,   give   the   old  woman   whose   goose  h(^ 
has   killed   two  gold   pieces,   he   said  to  her:    ^'Witli   this  ycm  will 
be  able   to  buy  as    many   geese    and    gods    as    you    please."      IMany 
also   confined  their  hopes   in   desiring  for   themselves   what    a  Mace- 
donian   wished    of   the   passers-by    from   the    depth   of    the    tomb: 
*'Lifc  and  health  to  you."' 

A  considerable  school,  that  of  Epicurus,  absolutely  di^nied  the 
existence  of  divine  beings,  and  ^'gave  peace  to  the  soul  by  setting 
it  free  from  the  terrors  inspired  by  prodigies  and  phantoms,  by 
banishing  chimerical  hopes  and  inordinate  desires."^  Another,  .that 
of  Zeno,  hardly  separated  God  from  nature,  or  rather  identified  him 
witli  the  world  of  which  he  was  the  invisible  soul;  and  some  poets, 
IManilius  in  his  Astronomica,  perhaps  the  pious  Virgil,'  adhered  to 
this  powerful  doctrine  of  pantheism,  which  has  appeared  in  all  ages 
of  the  world  to  explain  the  inexplicable  problem  of  metaphysic : 
the  co-existence  of  the  finite  with  the  infinite,  of  nature  and  God, 
of  human  liberty  and  divine  providence.  Hadrian  doubtless  held 
this  belief,  he  who  built  temples  without  images  or  name:  a  sign 
of  his  contempt  for  the  State  mythology,  of  his  respect  for  the 
impersonal   god  diffused  throughout  the  universe,  who  yet  did  not 

'  Frat/m.,  xxvii. 

^  Zi';  Kui  vyiaipi.     (Ileuzev,  Mission  de  Maredoine,  p.  39.) 

^  l.ucian,  Thouyhts  of  Epicurus. 

♦  ....  Spiritus  unus  per  cumtas  habitat  partes. 

(Manilius,  Astr.,  ii.  58.) 
Spiritus  intus  alif  ;  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  ayitat  molcm  et  mayno  se  corpore  miscet. 

(Virgil,  Ai^n.,  vi.  726.) 
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reveal  to  him  at  the  last  hour  the  secret  of  the  grave.  lu  truth, 
riato,  Aristotle,  and  all  the  philosophers  had  made  breaches  with 
mon^  or  less  prudence  in  the  State  polytheism.  But  their  works 
belcmged  to  those  which  reach  the  higher  minds;  th(^y  did  not 
descend  to  those  below:  the  little  dialoijueH  of  Lucian  spread  (every- 
where. This  follower  of 
Epicurus  had  taken  as 
his  mission  the  reh^ntless 
persecution  of  charlatans, 
impostors,  and  the  su})er- 
stitious.  When  he  made 
such  rude  warfare  against 
the  old  diviuities  which 
were  passing  away,  as 
well  as  against  those  pro- 
fessing to  replace  them, 
he  was  certainly  an  echo 
of  public  sentiment,  and 
we  know  that  his  books 
were  read  eagerly.  Listen 
to  what  he  makes  Timon 
say  to  Jupiter:^  "We  no 
longer  offer  thee  any 
sacrifices,  nor  crown  thy 
statues,  except  sometimes 
by  accident  at  Olympia ; 
yet  he  who  does  so  does 
not  believe  he  is  fulfilling 
a  rigorous  duty,  but  simply  honouring  an  ancient  practice.  Before 
long  we  shall  see  in  thee  who  art  the  greatest  of  the  gods  only  a 
Saturn  who  will  be  despoiled  of  all  his  hcmours.  I  will  not  tell 
how  many  times  the  thieves  have  })illag('(l  thy  temples;  they  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  lay  hands  on  thyself  at  (31ympia,  and  thou, 
who  makest  such  a  bluster  up  above,  didst  not  give  thyself  the 
trouble  of  arousing  the  dogs  or  calling  thy  friends,  who,  on  liuny- 
ing   at   thy   (Ties,   would   have   seized   the  robbers   while   making   up 


Epicurus.     (Marble  liust  in  the  Mu8«'»»  du  Louvre.) 


1    r. 


Timnn,  4. 
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their  bundles  for  flight.  But  thou,  the  exterminator  of  the  giants, 
the  vau(iuisher  of  the  Titans,  didst  remain  seated,  allowiug  thy 
golden  locks  to  Ix^  shorn  by  the  brigands,  and  that,  too,  when 
t'hou  hadst  a  bolt  of  ten  cubits'  length  at  thy  right  hand." 

Babelais,  Ariosto,  Cervantes,  by  tlunr  ridicule  kilU^d  the 
expiring  Middh'  Ages;  Voltaire  and  Beauinarchais,  the  "  ancic^i 
regimes"  which  was  on  the  point  of  death.  Had  they  appeared 
too  soon,  the  implacable  deridc^rs  would  not  have  been  understood, 
but  pilloried  or  burnt;  but  coming  at  the  right  tiiiu^  they  p(^r- 
formed  in  society  the  function  which  natun^  intrusts  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  fermentation  for  accelerating  the  decomi)ositiou  of  bodies. 
But  life  comes  forth  from  death;  the  DuthujucH  of  I.ucian,  fatal 
to  paganism,  helped  to  clear  the  ground  for  a  new  faith.' 

It  was  in  fact  impossible  that  this  audacious  railhny  at  popular 
beli(^fs  should  not  greatly  shatter  them.''  The  sculptors  and  painters 
still  largely  took  advantage  of  the  old  staff  of  the  Hellenic 
legends,  because  these  personages,  with  their  adventurers,  their 
fixtures,  their  costumes,  lent  themselves  admirably  to  plastic  rei)re- 
sentations.  The  poets,  less  fortunate,  no  longer  charmed  any  (me 
with  mythological  trifling.  Yet  temples  continucMl  to  Ix^  built, 
but  for  architectural  reasons,  to  embellish  a  city  or  decorate  a 
public  square;  sacrifices  were  offered  up,  and,  as  did  llerodes 
Atticus,  even  hecatombs,  but  from  vainglory  and  to  have  a  pre- 
text for  giving  a  festival  to  a  whole  people;  ancient  rights  were 
performed,  but  from  a  spirit  of  obc^dience  to  tradition.  Even  the 
sceptic,  in  a  time  of  fear,  resumed  for  a  moment  the  feelings  of 
the  devotee,  and,  for  reasons  of  State,  policy  preserved  them.^ 


»  See  especially  Juinter  the  Tragedian,  the  Aerial  Voyage,  the  Assembly  of  the  Gods, 
and  against  the  charlatans,  the  history  of  Alexander  of  Ahonotichos  and  of  his  god-serpent 

Glycon.  ,  ••     ,     j  i 

^  Philostratus  exhibits  (i.  2)  ApoUonius  tryincr  to  re-establish  tlie  worship  in  the  deserted 
temple^  The  oracle  of  Delphi  continued  dumb  a  loner  time  ....  Quoniam  Dclphis  oracula 
cessant  (.Juvenal,  Sat.,  vi.  555),  and  when  the  Pythia,  in  Trajan  or  Hadrian's  reign,  began 
again  to  speak,  it  was  habitually  in  simple  prose  and  no  longer  in  verse.  In  place  of  three 
ancient  priesteeses,  only  one  sufficrd.  Cf.  Plutarch,  On  the  .7,  the  treatise  Why  the  Pythia 
no  longer  replies  in  verse,  and  that  On  the  Decadence  of  the  Oracles. 

'  Horace  was  frightened  at  thf  fall  of  a  tree  and  at  a  thunderclap  being  ).eard  lu  a  clear 
skv  Sylla  the  sacrilegious  plunderer  of  the  temples  at  Delphi,  drew  from  hrs  bosom,  in  a 
perilous  moment,  a  gold  image  of  Apollo  which  he  had  stolen,  and  at  once  addressed  a  prayer 
to  it.  Caisar,  a  sceptic,  went  up  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  on  his  knees  to  disarm  the  anger  of 
Nemesis. 
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At  these  periods  of  reformation  the  multitiide  of  the  timid 
and  simple  forms  a  mass  obstinately  opposed  to  new  ideas.  In  his 
dialogue  Minucius  Felix  introduces  a  pagan  interlocutor  who 
intends  to  continue  faithful  to  the  national  customs,  out  of  liabit, 
respect  for  the  law,  and  also  because  knowing,  as  Socrates,  that  lie 
knows  nothinir,  he  does  not  wish  to  innovate  in  such  doubtful 
mutters,  nor  reason  on  subjects  wliich  elude  one's  grasp  (hiring 
the  reasoning  process.  This  is  a  cautious  man.  The;  siinplo  tolk, 
such  as  the  peastints  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  small  citizens  in 
the  towns,  poor  people  everywhere,  reniainvd  faithful  t«>  the  old 
national  faith,  to  their  Penates,  discreet  witnosses  of  domestic  life, 
to  the  Manes,  the  guardians  (tf  those  whom  they  had  lost,  to  the 
ancient  rural  divinities  with  whom  an  interested  or  timid  pi«tv 
associatcHl  the  Augusti,  the  new  gods  of  the  Empire.  When  they 
passed  before  tlu^  temples  of  the  cities,  the  chaix'ls  of  the  small 
towns.  th(^  lioly  places  standing  at  intervals  jilong  tho  roads,  might 
it  be  but  a  rustic  stone  serving  as  altar,  or  a  sac  rod  tree  whose 
branches  \nn\)  the  fleeces  of  immolated  lambs,  tli(>y  stopped  to 
pay  their  devotions,  or,  if  in  a  hurry,  they  kissed  hands  to  it 
and  muttered  a  prayer. 


lY. — Invasion  of  Oriental  Worships. 

Thus,  in  tlie  midst  of  its  prosperity,  the  age  was  ill  of  the 
sickness  belonging  to  a  peo])h^  in  good  circumstances  who,  set  free 
from  the  cares  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  liavi^  full  leisure^  for 
thinking,  even  of  death.  Those  men  of  turbulent  natiin\  born 
for  action,  and  who  during  some  centuries  had  acted  so  terribly, 
were  tired  of  resting,  being  satiated  with  comfort,  and  being  no 
longer  in  action  were  giving  themselves  to  thought.  For  a  long 
time  occupied  by  the  exterior  world  in  which  the  Greek  and  Koman 
genius  had  lived  in  the  adoration  of  beauty  of  form,  tlu\v  retired 
within  themselves  and  were  troubled  by  tpiestions  with  which  the 
old  races  of  Latium  had  never  been  disquieted.  Whence  come 
we?  Whither  are  we  going  and  why  do  we  exist?  But  humanity 
was  not  yet  ripe  enough  for  the  cold  analysis  of  these  terrible 
problems.  It  was  not  reason,  mistress  of  herself,  who  put  tliiMu 
and  who  wished  to  solve  them.     In  spite  of  many  revolts,   thought, 
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remaining  under  the  dominaticm  of  the  ndigions  sentiment,  vacil- 
lating and  undecided,  was  groping  after  new  gods.  Men  pene- 
trated into  uncertain  regions,  into  visible  darkness,  in  the  search 
aft(T  the  supernatural.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  rupture 
with  the  ancient  civilization:  the  religion  of  the  catacombs  and 
tears  would  succeed  the  religions  of  light  and  joy.  As  a  transi- 
tion   from    the    one  to  the  other  is  placed   the  invasion  of   Oriental 

worships. 

For  a  long  tim(^  we  did  not  perceive  transformations  of 
religious  thought  in  pagan  society,  and  nothing  was  noticed  between 
Homer's  mythology  an<l  the  Nicene  Oreed,  so  that  the  world 
seemed  to  have  changed  front  by  a  sudden  revolution.  Important 
works  on  the  history  of  religious  and  jthilosopliic  doctrines  have 
shown  that  after  the  great  disturbances  produccul  by  the  concpiests 
of  Alexander  and  Rome  new  uhws  had  eircidated  in  Asia,  Egypt, 
and  (ireece,  incessantly  combining  in  dillerent  proportions,  and 
ending  by  forming  a  current  of  idealism  absolutely  contrary  to 
that  which  \\\v  Gru'co-Latin  civilization  liad  produced.  It  was  a 
new  age  of  the  W(»rld  of  which  the  philosophers  had  been  the 
precursors:    the   end   of  natural  religions   and   the   commencement   of 

moral  ones. 

At  all  times  it  had  Ixm'U  thi^  policy  of  lh)me  and  the  character 
of  its  religion  to  give  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  gods  of  the 
van(iuishe(l,  c^ven  wh(>n  th(^  senate  refuscul  it  to  their  worshippers. 
During  the  Kmpin^  tlu^  frequency  and  safety  of  connnunication 
facilitated  this  religi(»us  ]>ropagandism.  Olympus  was  peopled  with 
divinities  of  which  Cato  knew  nothing;  the  emperors  ascended, 
thither,  the  g(^nii  seemed  to  descend  thence  or  to  occupy  its 
avimues.  and  Koiiie,  the  religicms  capital  of  the  world  as  it  was 
the  political  capital,    was  jdready  styled   "the  very  holy  city."' 

These  new  *^ods  were  sought  from  tlu^  direction  towards  which 
the  world  leaned.  (N)mmerce.  arts,  letters,  i)liilosophy,  even  the 
language  which  there  was  a  liking  to  employ- all  tended  towards 
the  Fast.  The  religions  spirit  took  that  direction  also,  the  princes 
evcMi  encouraged  it;  Marcus  Aurelius  ''filled  Home  with  foreign 
worships;"-^    Connnodus,    Klagabalus,    Alexander    Severus,   hastened 


Cinfo'i  mo-osanrtd  i  A  juil.'iiis,  Met.,  w.  ad  fin.). 

Capitoliiuis,  Marc,  13.     The  worship  of  CVbele  and  Mithra  was  installed  from  this  time 
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on  the  movement  ;  in  his  book,  The  Errors  of  ra(janism^  written 
in  Constantiue's  time,  Firmicus  Maternus  seemed  to  luive  forgotten 
the  ancient  rehgion  of  Kome,  and  to  be  ac([uainted  only  with  Isis, 
Cybek^,  the  Heavenly  Virgin,^  and  Mithra.  The  gods,  in  fact, 
now  dead  did  not  come  to  life  again  :  they  kd't  their  empire  to 
others. 

lUit  the  spirit  of  th(^  East  is  an  ascetic  or  sensual  mysti<ism  ; 
it  is  the  religion  born  of  religious  enthusiasm,  of  ecstasy  and  faith 
outside  every  rational  conception.  The  Greek  thought,  I  daro  not 
say  the  Roman,  plunged  into  it."^  At  the  time  when,  on  Tiiu'r's 
banks,  the  gods  of  the  ra[)itol  still  kept  their  credit,  Greece  had 
long  })reviously  attacked  her  own.  lUit  as  slu^  had  got  t]i(>  start 
of  Rome  in  scepticism,  so  she  had  also  in  new  paths  of  religion. 
All  the  Greek  writers  of  the  second  century,  excei)t  Lucian,  are 
believers.  Being  adjacent  to  Asia,  she  had  been  tirst  touched  hy 
its  breath,  and  it  was  by  Greeks  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  l"^g\i>t, 
that  th(*  worships  of  the  Hast  were  spread  throughout  all  the  pr(»- 
vinces  of  the  Empire.  The  ancient  gods  were  for  a  moment 
bi'ought  to  life.  Oracles  long  since  closed  were  reopened  :  \\\r 
Delphian  Pythia  will  regain  voice,  and  Diocletian  will  piously 
consult  the  Didynnean  Apollo.  Sacerdotal  honours  werc^  souglit 
after;  the  nund)er  of  priests  was  increased  greatly:  in  the  album 
of  the;  decurions  of  Canusiuni  for  the  year  287  there  is  not  f<>un<l 
a  singh^  Hamen's  nanu' ;  that  of  Thamugas,  drawn  up  ;i  century 
later,   is  full  of  them. 

]]ut  these  religions  from  the  East  came  with  their  usual 
ac(U)mpaninu^nt  of  incantations,  expiatory  puritieations  and  extra- 
vagant devotions,  which  (rreece  and  Homc^  had  not  known.  Noisy, 
tlu^atrical,  and  taking  })leasure  in  tragic  emotions,  they  ttMided  to 
change    the    simple    faith    of    the    western    provinces.'^       Such     were 

in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  Vatican,  either  .it  the  spot  or  very  near  tlie  place  wh-jre  there 
is  now  the  cJuirch  of  S.  Peter.     { Heoker,  i.  iMVl  6ti;}.) 

*  The  Vinjo  OT  Don  crelestis  of  Carthage  \vu8  the  Syrian  A.starte.  (Munttr.  AV/f//.  t!rr 
Kuifh.,  p.  ()t?,  and  Orelli,  Nos.  l,i>42  4.) 

'  PaiKsaniaa,  Dion,  Maxiiinis of  Tyre,  are  religious  min<ls.  Aristidea  is  one  of  the  illumi- 
nated, -lOlian  a  fanatic.     There  is  nothing  like  the.se  among  the  literary  Latins. 

^  From  Augustus's  reign  there  were  temples  to  Isis  at  Rome,  outside  the  ponKrrumi  (  Dion, 
liii.  "J).  But  this  ICgyptian  divinity  soon  had  princes  as  worshippers  :  Othn  (Sii.f.  Of/m,  ll>), 
Domitian,  wlio  l)Milt  an  Iseum  and  a  Sorapeum  (Kutropius,  vii.  2.'{),  Oommodiis,  etc.  { Lam- 
pnd.,  Catnm.,  {))  ;  m  the  third  century  it  had  sanctuaries  even  in  (jermany.     (OieUi.  Nm.  l,ft!>2.) 


the  worships  of  the  sun  gods,  Adonis  and  Atys,  whose  death 
and  resurrection,  symbols  of  the  renewal  of  the  seasons,  gave 
occasion  for  festivals  in  which  the  Oriental  po})ulations  exhibittMl 
all  forms  of  exaggerated  grief  and  joy  :  fasting,  funcu-al  lamenta- 
tions, tlagi'llation  with  a  discipUnary  scourge  whose  cords  were 
armed  with  small  btmes ;  even  blood,  wounds,  horrible  mutilations, 
or  joyous  hymns,  orgiastic  dances,  and  obscene  songs ;  such  con- 
timuMl  certain  rites  in  the  worship  of  Cybele  and  Mitlira. 

rrudeiitius  describes'   one  of  these  sacritices  made  to  the  Great 
JJol/ierj   (\\be](\      He  (exhibits   the   crowd   hurrying  from   a    distance 
to   the    festival,    for   the  one   who   gave   it    exhibited   all    the   magni- 
ficenet^    which    his   fortune  allowed   him,   and  the  clergy  appeared  in 
all     their    pomp.       In    the    neighbourhood     of    the    temple    a    diteh 
was    dug,    and    at    the    sound    of    sacred    instruments    the    n(M)phyte 
descended    into    it,    clothed    in    a    magnificent    dress,    his    face    sur- 
roundi'd    by    bandlets    and    his    head    encircled    with    a    gold    crown. 
Abov(^  tlie  diteh,   covered   with    planks   having   openings,   a   bull    was 
led,    whose   horns   were   gilt    and   his  Hanks  lialf  hidden   by  garlands 
ot    ilowers.       The    temple    attendants    made    him    fall    on    his    kiUH\s, 
and  a   priest   iwinM   with   the  sacrificial   knife  opened  a  large  Avound 
fiom    whence:    the    blood    flowed    in    streams.     The    ditch    was    filled 
witli    a    hot    vapour;    the    initiated,    with    extended    arms    and    lu^ad 
thrown    back,    tried   to    prevent    a    droj)   of   this   blood   from   n^aching 
the  earth   before  liaving  touched  him.      His  ears,  eyes,   lips,   mouth, 
his    whoh-    body    was    covered    with    blood.       When    he     reappeared 
streaming   ''  with  the   vivifying  rain,"   instcnid  of  being  an  object  of 
disgust  and  horror,-'  he  was  regarded  as  a  hapi)y  nuin,   "regenerated 
for  eternitv."^     And  this  rich  man  was  envied  for  buying  by  means 
of  a   hideous  sacrifice  the  repose   of  perhaps  a  guilty   conscience  and 
the  favour  of  the  gods,   which    could    no  longer   be   ac([uired   by  the 
offering  of  a  pigeon,  a   few  grains  of  incense,  and  an  honest  life." 

'  7/i/mri,  X.  vv.  1,021  ^t  se/^. 

'^  ]*i'ovedit  iiide  ....   visa  horridiu^  (Prudentius,  Jli/m/i,  x.  1,045). 

*  h'rfuihi.'^  hi  rf'tcnium  tauroboliu  (Orelh,  No.  2,.'ir)2).-  Some  devotees  rej.eated  this  ha].tism 
monthlv,  that  of  the  criobotuon, or  sacrifice  of  a  ram,  wluch  cost  le.ss.  See,  in  Firmicus  Maternus 
{de  Errorc  jm.f.  rclu;.,  28)  a  curious  pa.><sage  in  wliich  he  oppos(^s  the  remission  of  sins  ohtamed 
by  the  hl.Hxi  .,f  Chri'^t  to  the  hlo.Kly  baptism  of  the  taurobole   ....    Vollait  sanf/uis  iste,  non 

reriimit. 

'  The  tanrohoUum  and  tlie  rrwhulium  became  fi-e.^ueut  reckoning  from  the  Antoninea.  See 
Uivlh,  Nos.  2.;522  2,.-i5r,.     The  tauroholium  wa.s  a<jm.'times  olTered  for  the  purpose  of  obtaming 
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The  priests  of  these  religions  were  no  longer,  like  those  of 
Rome,  charged  witli  oireriiig  prayers  in  the  temple  fur  the  Kepublic, 
an<l  when  not  so  employed  becoming  citizens  and  magisti-ates.  Set 
apart    for    the    service    of   the   god    or    goddess,    they    formed  a   real 


The  Taurobolium.' 

clerical  body,  whose  only  professed  cure  was  of  divine  things,  and 
they  wore  a  particular  dress,  which  the  Church  has  imitated  with 
the  same  ha])py  facility  which  has  caused  her  to  preserve,  under 
Christian  names,  so  many  festivals,  ceremonies,  and  piii^an  customs.* 

thf  rure  or  the  health  of  a  princi' :  thus  at  Lyons  for  Marcus  Aurolius  (Orelli,  No.  2,322),  and 
at  Narhonno,  where  the  first  personage  of  the  province,  the  augustal  flamen,  performing  the 
sarritiee  "  in  the  favour"  of  Septiinius  Severus,  wlio  was  suffering  much  from  ^'out,  received  in 
his  stead  the  regenerative  blood  ((rrnter,  xxix.  12).  The  same  was  done  also  "  for  the  prt-sor- 
vatiou  of  the  city"  (Robert,  in  the  Comptes  rendus  de  I'Arad.  des  inscr.,  1872,  p.  474). 
Puritication  by  water  was  obligatory  for  all  material  impurities,  such  as  touching  a  corpse,  e^o. 

'  Restoration  taken  from  the  Memoir  of  M.  de  lk)ze,  on  the  inscription  on  the  taiirobolic 
altar  found  at  Fourvieres  in  l)ecembi»r,  1704.  {Mem.  de  TAcad.  dcs  iujicr.,  vol.  ii.  p  173  and 
pi.  16.) 

'^  The  priests  of  Cybele  wore  the  tiara,  which  has  become   the   episcopal    nntr..      I'hitiirch 
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After  the  bloody  baptism  of  the  taurobolic  sacrifice,  the  oihciating 
priest  became  tlie  spiritiKil  father  of  the  initiated,  whom  he  mark(>d 
on  the  forehead  with  a  sign  of  consecration  to  the  god.^  l^gypt 
already  possessed  cloisters  in  which  -the  servants  of  Serapis " - 
were  secluded,  and  those  of  Mithra,  Isis,  etc.,  were  united  in 
religious  brotherlioods  in  which  they  passed  through  diifcavnt 
grades  of  initiation.'  The  monastic  life,  as  well  as  the  eremitic, 
had  be<niii  in  the  wildernesses  in  tlu^  neighbourhood  of  th(^  Jordan 
and  Nile:  the  Essenes,  who  led  a  communistic  life  and  practised 
abstinence,  did  not  permit  women  to  approach  their  abodes;  the 
Therapeutic  lived  in  the  desert  engaged  in  meditation,  fasting,  and 
prayer,  in  the  midst  of  ecstatic  illuminations.* 

^  "It  is  the  war  of  Actium  which  is  beginning  again," 
exclaimed  a  philosopher  later  on,  while  cursing  these  Oriental 
religions  with  which  he  confounded  Christianity.  ^'Tlie  monsters 
from  Egypt  dare  to  hurl  their  darts  against  the  gods  of  Home, 
but  they  will  not  prevail."'  The  government  also  grew  anxious 
respecting  these  violent  worships  Avhich  troubled  men's  minds," 
and  so  much  attracted  those  whom  the  frigid  severity  of  the 
ancient  rites  now  left  unmoved.  These  emotions,  expected  by 
the  matrons  from  the  new  religions,  were  not  spared  them: 
frightful   sights,   sacred   pomp,   mysterious   words,   infinite   promises, 

speaks  of  the  priests  of  Isis  having  XivoaroXiai  Kai  V'PV^"J  W^  ^^d  Osiris,  3).  This  Kvp^mg 
^8  the  tonsure  of  the  ^vhole  liead  ( Artemidorus,  Oueirocr.,  i.  23).  Tiie  as.sistants  were 
sprinkled  with  Nile  water,  considered  as  holy  water  (Juvenal,  Sat,  vi.  2o ;  Servuis,  ad  ,hu., 
xi  110)  Apuleius  savs  that  at  the  end  of  each  service  in  the  worship  of  Tsis,  one  of  the  priests 
mounted  an  elevated  chair  at  the  temple  door  and  said  prayers  for  the  emperor  an<l  empire 
after  which  he  pronounced  the  sacred  formula  :  "  Let  the  people  retire."  AaoTc  a^t<nQ.  And 
the  crowd  withdrew,  kii^sing  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  {Met.,  xi.  ad  fm.,  etc.) 
The  abb6  Fleury  has  shown  in  his  book  on  the  Mwurs  des  chrctiens  how  many  ancient  customs 

have  been  preserved  by  the  Church. 

>See  the  end   of   the    Metamorphoses  of    Apuleius:    Comple.rus   sacerdotem   meum  jam 

parentem,  and  Iktissier,  vol.  i.  pp.  3i)8  et  seq. 

^  Cf.  the  papvri  of  the  Serapeum  of  Memphis,  interpreted  by  Hase  and  Peyron. 

^  There  were'twelve  of  the.se  re-iuiring  laborious  proofs,  which  lasted  forty-live,  hfty,  and 
even  eighty  days,  after  which  the  initiated  was  lapti/ed,  marked  on  the  forehead  with  a  sign 
of  consecration  to  Mithra,  and  he  then  made  an  oblation  of  bread  and  wine,  accompanied  by 
mvsterioua  words,  etc.     Cf.  Lavard,  liechercjies  nir  Ic  culte  de  Mithra. 
'     *  On  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutics,  see  the  curious  details  given  by  Philo  and  Josephus. 

*  Maximus  of  Madaura  (8.  Augu.^tine,  7v>jVY.,  i.  10). 

«  See  the  severities  enacted  at  title  xxi.  cf  book  v.  of  the  Senfenfire  of  Patdus  nga.nst  the 
ratieinatores  qui  humana  credalitate  publicos  mores  corriimpunt,  by  wliom  ....  jopulares 
animi  tnrhanticr  ;  and  against  those  who  novos  et  u^u  vel  ratione  ineoijnita.<  veh^iones  wducunt 

er  nuibus  animi  homimun  moreantur. 

'  7.7. 

VOL.    v. 
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even  nulo  penanoos,  everything  stirred  these  fearful  souls  and 
secured  them.  See,  in  Juvenal/  how  they  iiock  to  the  Oriental 
superstitions  and  how  great  is  their  docility.  **  This  one  in  the 
depth  of  winter  goes,  under  the  threat  of  her  priests,  and  hrciiks 
the  ice  of  the  Tiber  to  plunge  in  three  times,  then  she  crawls 
on  lier  lacerated  knees  round  the  field  of  Taniuinius  Supi^rhus. 
Another,  if  the  fair  lo  orders  her,  will  go  to  the  extremity  of 
Egypt  to  draw  water  from  the  burning  Meroe,  which  she  will 
bring  back  in  order  to  sprinkle  the  sanctuary  of  Isis,  near  the 
cradle  of  Komulus."  Has  she  committed  what  the  priest  regards 
as  an  act  of  impiety :  tears  and  certain  words  that  she  mutters 
bring  her  pardon  from  Osiris;  after  which  she  can  begin  again, 
for  the  remission  of  faults  is  promised  ;  not  what  Christians  will 
call  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  but  the  practice  of  certain 
religious  exercises.  Devotion  takes  all  forms.  We  see  the  rigours 
of  piety  which  remind  us  of  the  richis  of  India  or  of  certain 
monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,-  and  convulsive  dances  like  those  of 
the  spinning  dervishes. 

Other  women  consult  the  Jew,  the  Chalda^an,  the  Phrygian 
augur.  It  costs  them  somewhat,  but  they  give  freely  to  the 
priest,  the  temple,  the  idol  which  they  decorate  in  sumptuous 
dress,  on  condition  of  treating  it,  if  it  do  not  hear  their  prayers, 
like  the  Neapolitan  lazzarone  who  treats  the  saints  with  whom  he 
is  dissatisfied  by  loading  them  with  insults  and  blows.  A  long 
time  ago  a  character  in  Menander  had  complained  on  the  Athenian 
stage  that  the  gods  were  ruining  the  husbands.  ^'  Our  ^yives." 
said  another,   ''need  as  many  as  five  sacritices  a  day."^ 

For  initiation  into  these  mysteries  of  ]\ritlira,*  the  mediator 
between  the  Supreme  God  and  men,  a  fast  of  fifty  days  was 
required,  longer  than  the  Eamadan  of  Islamism,  eighteen  days 
devoted  to  trials  or  to  different  penances  and  two  to  flagellations. 
The  priests  of  the  Enyo  of  Comana,  like  the  dissaoua  of  Algeria, 
juggled  with  swords  and  gave  themselves  cruel  wounds ;    the  Galli 

^  Juvenal,  Sat.,  vi.  523-530. 

-  .  .  .  .  Cano  contaminari,  desidere  in  stcrquilinio  ....  projicere  se  in  faciem,  turpiter 
i^edere,  and  the  whole  treatise  by  Plutarch,  De  Suj)erstitione. 

3  Strabo,  vii.  p.'  297. 

*  Mithra  siornifies  in  Zend  :  sun  and  love.  It  recalls  Eroff,  or  creative  Love,  and  ctifnovpynCf 
of  the  theogony  of  llesiod  and  I'urmenides,- 


u 


Lsis  suckling  Ilorus.     (Egyptian  Bronze  of  the  Ptolemaic  Period.     Louvre  Museum.) 
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of   Cybelc   emasculated   themselves,   as   do   at   the   present   day    the 
Russian    scoptd,    and   a   multitude   of   vagabonds   who   were    called 


Keniains  of  tlie  Theatre  of  llerodes  at  Athens. 

priests  of  any  divinity,  but  in  fact  practised  suspecte.l  .alliugs, 
begging  while  hawking  prayers,  talismans,  philtres,  and  m  addi- 
tion like  Tetzel's  associates,  indulgences  for  the  remission  of  sms. 
Never  has  a  baud  of  gypsies  caused  so  much  disgust  as  the  priests 
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of   the   Syrian   goddess   of  whom   Apuleius    has    left    us   a    hideous 

picture.^ 

There  existed  then  what  is  often  seen,  plenty  of  the  show  of 


KhdtUjf;, 


Mithra  sacrificing  the  Bull.'' 


religion  and  little  religion.  Obedience  to  the  prescription  of  a 
ritual,  especially  the  accomplishment  of  expiatory  rites,  which 
formed  the  principal  charact(^ristic  of  Oriental  worships,  seemed  to 
be   sufficient  for   constraining   the   will    of    the   gods,    giving   them 

^Met.y^\\\.  ad  fin.  Plato  had  already  exhibited  {Rep.,  ii.  7)  the  religious  charlatans 
sitting  at  the  door  of  the  rich  to  sell  them  secrets  with  which  the  latter  could  atone  even  for 
a  crime  committed  by  themselves  or  by  their  ancestors.  They  received,  says  Apuleius,  some 
small  pieces  of  money,  a  cruise  of  wine,  some  milk,  cheese,  and  flour,  and  used  to  go  thus 
wandering  about  the  country,  which  they  were  bespoiling  .  ...  ad  istum  modum  palantes, 
omnem  iliam  depradabantur  regionem. 

"^  Group  in  the  Vatican.  This  sacrifice,  made  at  the  winter  solstice,  indicated  the  combat 
and  victory  of  the  god  of  day,  the  Sun,  over  the  bull,  the  symbol  of  the  powers  of  night.  The 
church  of  S.  Clement,  at  Rome,  is  built  on  a -sanctuary  of  Mithra.     Cf.  C.  I.  L.,  vi.  No.  3,726. 


satisfaction,  and  calming  all  remorse.     The  result  was  that  religious 
practices  did  not  always  turn  to  the  advantage  of  morals,  because 
a   religion   which   is   confined    to    external    observances,    instead   of 
reaching    the    heart,   becomes   perfectly   reconciled   with   moral   dis- 
order.' .  .    • 
Yet    a    truly    religious    spirit    found    the    means    of    striving 
towards  moral  perfection,  being  engrossed  with  divine  things ;   and 
the   extravagances   of   others   no   more   turned   such  aside  than  our 
fabliaux,   the  fete  of  fools,  that  of  the  ass  and  some  strange  sculp- 
ture in  our  churches  turned  aside,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  faithful 
from  the  elevated  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.     The  fastidious 
kept    away   from    the    obscene    or    coarse    rites    of    Dionysos    and 
Aphrodite,  of  Sabazios  and  the  Syrian  goddess,  to  become  initiated 
in  mysteries  in  which  the  religious  spirit   had   slowly  purified   the 
divine   idea,    by    disengaging   it   from   the   ancient  naturalistic  con- 
ceptions.     The    priests    revealed    to    them    nothing    that   was    not 
known   abroad,  but    they   had   preserved   a   religious   service  which 
struck   the   imagination    and    left    a    profound    impression    on    the 
mind       See   how  grave  Apuleius  becomes   after  his   mitiation   into 
the    mysteries   of   Isis.      "  Prostrate   before   the   goddess,   with   my 
face   on   her   divine   feet,    I   washed    them  for   a   good   while   with 
my   tears,   and  with  a  voice  more  than  once  choked  with  sobs,  1 

addressed  this  prayer  to  her: 

"Holy   goddess,   eternal   source    of    salvation,   thou    that    pro- 
tectcst  mortals,  who  lavishest  on  them  in  their  ills  the  love  of  the 
tenderest  of  mothers,  not  a  day,  not  a  night,  not  a  moment  elapses 
which  is  not  marked  by  one  of  thy  blessings.     On  the  earth,  on 
the  sea,   there  art  thou   always  ready  to  extend  us  a  helping  hand, 
to   unwind  the  inextricable  network  of  the  fates,  to   conjure   away 
the  evil  influence  of  the  constellations.     Thou  art  venerated  in  the 
heavens,    respected   in   hell,    and    by   thee    the   globe   revolves,   the 
sun  shines,   the   universe   is   ruled,    hell   restrained.      At   thy  woi^ 
the    spheres    move,    the    ages    pass    in    succession,    the    immortals 
rejoice,    the   elements   are   set   in   order.     A  sign   from   thee  makes 
the  winds   blow,  the   clouds   collect,   the  seed   germinate,   the   buds 
open.     Thy   majesty   is  feared  by  the  bird  flying  in  the  air,  the 

>  See  Lucian.  Th..  Syrian  GoMu>,  and  dl  ,l,e  i„dica.i..n8  which  M.  Maury  gives  respectiDg 
prostitution  being  establislied  in  the  temples,  vol.  iii.  pp.  109,  Lb,  etc. 
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savage  beast  roaming  on  tlie  mountains,  the  serpent  hidden  in  the 
hollow  of  the  earth,  the  sea-monster  in  the  bottondess  abyss.  15ut 
as  I  cannot  attempt  the  height  of  thy  praise,  I  will  offer  unto 
thee  the  service  of  my  heart.  Thy  holy  image  will  remain  graven 
on  my  soul  and  always  present  to  my  thoughts."  ^ 

We  see  what  direction  fhr  religious  sentiment  was  taking. 
Under  the  double  effort  of  the  pliilos()i)hers  and  i)riests  of  the  new 
worships,  urging  society  by  different  roads  towards  a  common  end, 
it  revived  and  showed  itself  in  some  by  the  violence  of  carnal 
devotions,  in  others  by  an  ecstatic  piety.  For  the  ancient  marvel, 
which  was  perishing,  a  new  supernatural  was  being  substitiitcMl. 
The  pure  air  which  had  for  so  long  enveloped  the  llelKuic 
Olympus  was  charged  with  mists;  the  lowerini;'  heaven  of  the 
L'ltin  divinities  was  becoming  confused  and  disordered.  The 
nu'dk'y  which  Lucian  exhibits  in  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  iu 
which  Anubis,  with  a  dog's  head,  sits  beside  radiant  Apollo,  is 
found  also  in  beliefs.  Apuleius  was  very  right  in  giving  us  the 
graceful  and  sad  myth  of  Ps5^clie.  As  being  the  lover  of  Mros, 
pagan  society,  seized  with  impatient  curiosity,  desired  to  pierce 
the  darkness  which  hid  tlie  divine  spouse.  An  ardent  iuspiration 
carries  many  minds  towards  tlie  unknown,  and  they  ask  tlu*  road  to 
it  from  those  who  profess  to  lead  men  thither.  The  wh<»le  world, 
Tagans,  Christians,  and  .b^ws,  believed  in  magicians,"  beginning 
with  the  government,  who  had  great  fear  of  tliem.  The  law  against 
them  was  atrocious :  it  condemned  to  the  ihnnes  all  who  })ractised 
magic,  and  to  the  wihl  beasts  those  who  studied  it.'^  Its  repula- 
tation  was  only  the  gnuiter  for  this  reason,  and  its  mysteries,  its 
lies,  added  to  the  mental  confusion.  Moreover,  prodigies  wore  not 
less  numerous  than  in  the  best  davs  of  Koman  enMlulitv.  The 
elder  riinv,  who  does   not   believe  in  God,   tdthouirh  he   believes   in 

*  Met.,  xi.  ad  fill.  Pliitarrli,  at  the  bof]fInnln(T  of  liis  treatise,  On  Isis  and  Osiris,  w^ards 
the  goddess  as  the  divine  wisdom.  She  coniinuiucates  her  ^ifts  to  tliisi'  wlio,  by  tlnir  dis- 
incliiuitiou  to  passion,  their  assiduity  in  pious  exercises  and  rij^'-orous  abstinences,  aspire  to  tlio 
knowledg-e  of  the  Supreme  lieing.  As  far  back  as  Orpheus  (Pausanias,  ix.  30)  is  carried  tlie 
institution  of  mysteries  which  required  purifications,  by  whose  aiil  they  believed  sins  were 
blotted  out  and  sanctification  attained.  On  the  writings  composed  under  the  name  of  Orplieus, 
see  Maury,  op.  cif.,  cap.  xviii.,  devoted  to  the  doctrines  orphitiues. 

^  See  what  S.  Irenoeus  {^Adv.  h(cr.,  ii.  4S)  says  of  the  inspiratio  d(V))ioHiaeaf  and  Origen, 
Contra  C'elsum,  2. 

^  Paulas,  Sent.,  v.  23,  15-18. 


virtue,  accepts  predictions,  miracles,  and  relates  them  with  hnper- 
turbable  gravity.  Therefore  the  serious  examination  of  victims' 
entrails  was  kept  up.  Dreams  were  examined  for  revelations  of 
the  future,^  and  the  Chaldooans  drew  up  ''schemes  of  nativity," 
which  became  sometimes  sentences  of  death  when  they  i)romised 
a  great  fortune  to  the  contemporaries  of  Tiberius,  Domitian,  or 
Caracalla.  The  astrological  predictions  and  the  {Sibylline  verses 
supposed  that  fate  had  fixed  everything  beforehand;  the  oracle,  on 
the  other  hand,  led  one  to  suppose  that  the  gods  freely  interfered 
in  mundane  affairs.  The  same  man  did  not  the  less  have  recourse 
one  day  to  the  Chaldiean:^  and  another  to  the  oracle  of  Aboiiotichos, 
whose  scandalous  history  Lucian  has  preserved  for  us.^ 

The  immutable  laws  of  nature  pursue  their  course,  and  yet 
many  believed  that  they  saw  miracles.  As  those  mostly  sought 
after  were  those  that  gav(^  health,  all  who  were  interestcnl  multi- 
plied and  adorned  the  accounts  which  were  circulating  about  them. 
And.  in  fact,  some  seemed  to  succeed.  Tn  the  temples  of  iEscula- 
pius,  the  i)r(^i)aratory  ceremoines,  prolonged  fasts,  purifications, 
sacrifices,  strange  remedies,  and  in  certain  cases  efficacious  ones, 
tmd  lastly  thv  night  i)assed  in  the  midst  of  the  sacred  serpents, 
in  presence  of  th(^  god,  who  did  not  fail  to  appear  in  the  sick 
person's  dreams,  or  to  speak  to  him  when  half  asleep,  caused  a 
salutary  shock  to  the  imagination.'  Then  faith,  and  nervous  excite- 
ment, and  some  mysterious  remedy  assisting,  there  took  place 
phenomena  which  the  science  of  those  days  could  not  explain  and 
which  were  tlien  of  necessity  attributed  to  divine  action.  ''A  man 
named    Kuphronios/'   says  ^Eliau,'    "had    allowed    himself   to    adopt 

1  Galen  determined  to  study  medicine,  in  accordance  with  a  dream  of  his  father  (Mcfk. 
?7ied.,  ix.  40),  and  another  i)revented  him  from  accompanying  Marcus  Aurelius  in  his  expedition 
to  the  l)anu})e,  unless  he  imagined  it  to  afTord  himself  a  pretext  for  st^iying  at  Rome.  However, 
he  believed  in  it,  as  everybody  <lid  tlien,  and  <lid  not  even  doubt  the  power  of  enchanters. 
( Daremberg.  op.  cit.,  p.  23.'-  Artemidorus,  of  F.phesus,  under  the  later  Antonines,  had  written 
in  tive  books  an  'OvupoKptriKav,  or  Dream  Interpreter.  He  believed  that  dreams  revealed  the 
future.  Plato,  Cicero,  Marcus  Aurelius,  thought  the  same,  and  the  whole  of  tlie  Middle  Ages 
believed  as  they,  that  in  sle  -p  man  could  enter  into  relation  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  'Jhis 
is  still  the  lielief  of  the  Ke<l  Indians. 

■■'  Alrrandrr  <>r  tin'  Fiilyo  Prophet  :  see  al.^o  the  TJar. 

3  A  nuniher  of  inscriptions  bear:  nuuie  by  the  order  of  such  or  such  a  god,  e.x  pro'scripto, 
juMU,  imperio.  See  Urelli,  Nos.  1,L>14,  1,445,  1,475,  etc.  On  the  Astroloejij,  the  consulting  of 
the  gods  by  means  of  oracle.^  and  lots,  on  amulets,  abracadabra,  t<ptata  ypanparu,  the  evil  eye, 
etc.,  see  Marquardt,  IFandb.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  100- P3G. 

^  .Elian,  fraym.,  S'J.     This  Roman  of  Pra.*nes(e,  who  wrote  only  in  Greek,  and  that,  too, 
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the  follies  of  Epicurus  and  luid  hence  fallen  into  two  p^reat  evils, 
impiety  and  protligacy.  Attacked  by  a  malady  which  the  physi- 
cians could  not  cure,  he  was  carried  by  his  relatives  to  the  temple 
of  -^sculapius,  and  in  the  night,  during  sleep,  he  Iwdvd  a  voice 
which  said :  '  In  the  case  of  this  man,  there  is  only  one  means 
of  restoration,  viz.,  to  burn  tlu^  books  of  Epicurus,  to  knead  these 
sacrilegious  ashes  with  wax,  and  to  cover  the  stomach  and  chest 
w^ith  the  compound.'  "  lie  executed  the  order  of  the  god  and  was 
at  one  and  the  same  time  cured  and  converted.  ^E'lian  relates 
most  coolly  a  number  of  other  marvellous  cures/  The  water  of 
the  fountain  of  iEsculapius  at  Pergamus  was  a  specific  for  many 
disorders,  and  some  cx-votos^  hung  up  in  the  asclepieions^  hands, 
feet,  or  le^s  of  clay,  as  one  sees  in  ccn-tain  of  our  churches  those 
of  wax,  pieces  of  gold  and  silver'  thrown  into  the  holy  wells,  bear 
witness  to  the  miracles.-  Inscriptions  still  preserve  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  those  who,  by  the  god's  favour,  had  recovered 
health  or  sight.  Thus  this  divinity  willing  to  give  aid  had 
temples  everywhere,  even  at  Paris,  on  the  spot  where  the  Cliristian 
cathedral  has  been  raised,  and  it  seems  to  have  taken,  in  the 
adoration  of  the  men  of  those  days,  the  place  of  Jupiter.  Serapis 
at  Alexandria  was  another  great  healing  dtnty.  All  the  divinities, 
even  the  heroes  who  had  not  been  admitted  t*.  the  highest  honours 
of  heaven,  possessed  this  privileg(\,  or  rather*  had  received  it  from 
their  confiding  worshippers. 

On  the   other  hand,  the   gods  took   vcMigeance  by  sending  ruin, 
sickness,  infirmities,  or  death,  on  the  sacrilegious.     Isis  made  blind 

80  well,  that  he  obtained  the  name  of  /xAiyXwrroc,  had  composed,  besides  his  Varia  Hi.^fnn'n 
and  his  treatise  l)e  Animaliuvi  Sollevtia,  a  book  on  Providence,  luid  another  on  the  Manifcstd- 
tions  of  Divinity ,  of  which  only  some  fragments  remain. 

*  See  in  the  IHutus  of  Ari6t(»phanes,  a  bold,  untranslateablf,  account  of  the  cures  t'tTectt-d 
in  the  Asclepieion.  Juba,  IviiifT  of  Mauretania,  relates  that  a  plant  was  found  in  Arabia  able  to 
raise  from  the  dead.     {Fraym.  Hist.  Grac,  vol.  iii.  p.  47i),  fr.  o7.' 

'  C. /./>.,  iii.  No.  087;  ('.  /.  G.,  No.  o/JSO.  See  in  the  Ihdletin  do  la  corresjtondcnicc 
hellcnif^ue,  the  inventory  of  the  Asclepieion  of  Athens  by  MM.  Girard  and  Martha.  Near  Santa 
Maria  de  Capua  there  were  found  at  the  same  time  as  the  ruins  of  a  temple  to  the  Nurse 
Goddess,  Kovporpucpoc,  nearly  30,000  ex-votos  in  terra-cotta.  It  was  a  manufactory  standing  at 
the  gates  of  the  temple,  where  devotees  procured  at  low  prices  arms,  lieads,  legs,  etc.  {C(fmj>te.t 
rendus  de  VAcadcmie  des  inscriptions,  etc.,  l^Tii,  p.  304).  .I'^lian  {I)e  Anim.  Xatura,  49)  calls 
-I'Ksculapius,  voaujv  avTiToXoi' ;  elsewliere  he  thus  invokes  him  :  'Li  jSaaiXev  kuI  0tw%'  (piXai'Opuint'iTarf 
' A<TK\T}iriL  The  same  title  appears  in  an  inscription  of  Thasos  (MiUer.  Mr/,  de  p/ii/o/.,  i.  3(5). 
Cf.  Aristides,  Orat.  sacrcv,  i.  and  ii.,  and  Orat.  in  j'Escul.  [A  large  number  of  inscriptions  on 
cures  by  .i'Edculapiu;s  have  also,  been  found  in  the  recent  excavations  at  Epidaunis. — Ld.^ 


those  who  perjured  themselves  in  her  name,  and  Ovid  saw  at  Tomi 
some  of  those  unfortunates  who  wandered  through  the  city  con- 
fessing their  faults  and  the  just  wrath  of  the  goddess.^ 

The  priests  who  carefully  nuiintained  all  this  credulity  and 
often  shared  it,  sometimes  ascribed  to  themselves  miraculous  power. 
Some  professed  to  drive  away  demons  and  deliver  those  possessed; 
others  by  secret  charms,  Inhaled  the  sick;  it  was  even  said  that 
the  priests  of  Serapis  raised  the  dead. 

The  eighteenth  century  saw  a  mental  state  in  some  respects 
similar:  the  ancient  faith  growing  weak,  and  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  triumphant  philosophers  the  miracidous  cures  by  the  deacon 
Taris,  the  visions  of  the  illuminated,  and  the  magnetic  trough  of 
Mesmer.  In  our  own,  before  the  eyes  of  science  attesting  the 
permanence  of  general  laws,  somnambulism,  table-turning,  s[)ints, 
spirit-rapping,  and  the  wcmderful  water  of  the  Salette  have  found 
countless  disciples.  A  work  with  the  title:  Des  crrcurs  ct  do 
Id  verite  was  praised  in  the  hearing  of  Voltaire.  ''If  it  is  a  good 
one,''  he  replied,  ''it  ought  to  contain  fifty  folio  volumes  on  part 
one  and  a  half  page  on  the  second  part."  We  are  extending  the 
half  page,   but   slowly  ! 

V. EfFOKTS    of    THK    rillLOSOPHERS    TO    SATISFY    THE    EkLIUIOUS 

Feeling  of  the  Day. 

Yet  th(^  philosophers  did  not  renounce  the  idea  of  lifting  the 
int(^ll(H'tual  world  from  the  anarchy  in  which  it  was  so  grievously 
struggling,  and  they  expected  to  succeed:  some  by  giving  up  those 
trods  ''who  j^ovemed  so  ill;"  others  by  constructing  a  theodicy 
acc(^ptabh^  to  those  minds  Avhich  had  not  yet  beiai  affected  by  the 
intoxication  of  mysticism.'  AYe  are  acquainted  with  the  former; 
let  us  see  how  the  latter  strove  to  establish  and  extend  the  belief 
in  the  divine  unity  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  the 
punishments  and  rewards  of  another  life,  in  the  relation  with  the 
Divinity  in  this  life  by  the  mediation  of  Genii. 

'  Pmt..  \.  'h\.     Gf.  Juvenal,  Sat.,  xiii.  i)2. 

'  Kpictetus  {Convers.,  i.  12)  lays  down  that  there  are,  as  regards  the  gods,  five  systems: 
1.  Thev  do  not  exist.  2.  They  exist,  but  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  everything.  3.  Their 
providence  extends  only  to  heavenly  things.     4.  They  are  engaged  both  with  heaven  and 
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Monotheism,     imperfectly    apprehended     by    primitive    peoples, 
which   is   the  basis   of  the   Vedas  as  it  is  of  Hclk'nism,   and  which 
the  Semitic  peoples  had  naturally   preserved    in    their   double  desert 
of    the    sky    and    land    of  Arabia,  had   been,    in    India    and    Greece, 
covered   up   and    hidden    under    the    ricli    drapery    which    tlie    poets 
had    drawn    across    the    entrance    of    the    sanctuaries.       Anaxagoras 
rediscovered  it   in  Athens,   C^icero   at  Home.      As  the   inti^rpretc^r  of 
the  purest  spi^culations   of   Greek  thought,    Cicero    liad    readied    the 
idea  of   the    divine    unity    and   the    innnortality  of    the  soul,   net   as 
the    result    of   rigorous   deductions,    but    by   a   noble    impulse   of   the 
heart.     The  Stoics  had  re[)laced  the  incomprehensible  (iod  of  riato, 
the  solitary  God  of  Aristotle,   by   a   living   God  who  penetrates  and 
tills   the   universe   with    his    own    life,'    and    they    deliglit    to    repeat 
the    magniticent   verses'  in   which   Cleanthes    shows    such   an   ardent 
fidth    in    the    eternal    reason.      But    their    Soul    of    the    world,    not 
being    distinguished  from   the   universe,    was  but   a   f()^•(^  and   their 
i*rovidenc(i,    the    necessary    chain    of    causes    and    effects,    was    only 
Destiny.     Now  loving  hearts   asked    for    a    more  personal  God,    less 
inaccessible    to    imagination    and    prayer,    and    many    began    to    lind 
llim.       What    influence     did     the     Jewish     id(a     (^xc^rcisc     of     tliat 
Jehovah   who   would    not    permit    any   rival?      AVe  cannot  say;    tlu^ 
Jews   used   to  slip   in   eveiywhen^;    tlie  proselytes  of  the  jatc   whom 
tliey   had    converted    must    have    lielp-d    on    the  developtnent   begun 
within    paganism    by    the    Tlatonic    doctrines,    and    which    h-d    poly- 
theism   to    deism.       One    does    not    fe(d    astonished     that     tlie    Jew 
rhilo,    who    is    so    thoroughly    GrcH'k    while    continuing    thoroughly 
Oriental,    separates   God   from    tlu^  world,    '^as  the   artist    is   distinct 
from   his    work;"    but    a    true    pagan,    Plutarch,    reaclunl    the    same 
truth.      Plutarch  was    at  that   time   the   most    illustrious   representa- 
tive of  the   Academv.      He   had   recognized  the  two  currents  which 
were  carrying  minds —the  one  to  atheism  the  other  to  supc^rstition. 
lie  placed  himself   between    the   lowly  and  the  proud,   tried  to  raise 
the    former    from    their    cowardly  destTtion    and    to    bring    back    the 
latter    to    the    conception  of  a  good  and   just  God   like   that   of  the 

earth,  but  only  in  a  general  manner.     5.  Man  does  not  make  a  movement  without  their  notice. 
Tliis  last  system  is  his  own. 

'  Vacherot,  Hist,  de  Vccole  (TAleu:.,  i.  1)3. 

•^  The  Hymn  of  Jupiter. 

^  GrtSard,  Morale  de  riutarque. 


Timrrus  of   Plato:     the   one   God,  unchangeable,  the  Creator   of   the 
worlds    which    He     has    arranged     and    preserves,     presiding     from 
the  highest  heavens  over  their  courses.      ^'Jupiter,"  he  says,  'Svas 
not   brought    up    in    the    odoriferous    caves    of    Crete,    and    Saturn 
did  not  devour  a  stone  in  the  stead  of  his  son.     The  principle  and 
cause    of    his    own   eternal    existence,    he    w\as    from    the    beginning 
and   he  will    always  be.      Nothing  escapes   his   notice,    neither   the 
sununits    of    the    mountains,    nor    the    sources    of    the    rivers,    nor 
the  cities,  nor  the  sands  of  tlie  seas,   nor  the  countless  stars.      lie 
has  given   us   all   that  we  possess;    in  him  are  the  beginning  and 
the  end,   the   measure  and  d(^stiny  of   everything.^  ....  Enveloped 
in  a  body,   the  soul  has  no  real   communion   with  God;    but  it  can 
touch  llim  lightly,  as  in  a  dream,   by  philosophy."      We  see  our- 
selves   already    on    the    route    which   leads   to    mystic    contemplation 
and  to  ecstasy  ;    and  Xumenius  falls  into  them.-^ 

At  the   entrance   of  the  sanctuary  Plato    had    written:     "It   is 
difhcult  to  discover  the  author  and  Father  of  the  world,  and  when 
He  has  been  found,   it  is  impossible  to  make  him  known  to  men." 
In    spite    of    this    hopelessness,    the    doctrine    of    the    divine    unity 
spread   little  by    little  outside   the   sanctuary.      AVe    see    it  dawning 
at  Pome  in   tlie   last   days  of   the   Eepublic ;    under   the  Empire   it 
made   much  way    in   men's   minds.      The  people   came   to   it  as  well 
as   the    philosophers,    for    the    unity    of    the    divine    principle    was 
at    the   foundati(m    of    the    Oriental    religions,    which    were    gaining 
such    ascendency.     Tlu^    Isis    of   Apuleius'    is    the    supreme   divinity 
adored   under  numerous    names:     Isis    m//n'ou/jmn ; '    the    Serapis    of 
Severus   and   (  aracalhi.'   the    Sun-God    of    Elagabalus    and    Aurclian, 
the  Good-,   the  Merciful    of    the    Palmyreans,   the    Ahoura-Mazda   of 
the    Persians,    especially    Mithra,     "the    invincible    sun,"    which   is 


'  /#w  and  Osiris,  24. 

2  This  Xumenius  hved  in  tlie  time  of  the  Antonines ;  his  works  are  known  to  us  only  by 
some  curious  fragments  which  (^iristian  authors  have  preserved.     See  Vacherot,  op.  cit.,  i. 

]»,  .".24. 

^  See  above,  p.  712. 

*  Orelli,  Nos.  1876-7.  An  inscription  at  Capua  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  Neap.,  No.  3,580)  says: 
Una  qucr  os  omnia  dea  Isis.     This  was  the  case  also  as  regards  Atys,  S^M-apis,  and  Mithra. 

^Serapis  was  confounded  witli  the  Sun.  A  procurator  of  Egypt  had  erecte.i  for  the 
welfare  of  Trajan  an  altar  to  the  Sun-Jupiter,  Gran<l  Serapis:  LMronne,  Inscr.  dlu/t/pfe,  i. 
pp.  1(H5,  153,  2U<J,  etc.  The  colossus  of  Nero  had  been  consecrated  by  Hadrian  to  the  Sun. 
^Iladr.,  IS.) 
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everywhere  adored,  are,  cacli  for  his  own  followers,  "  the  Lord  of 
the  world  to  be  blessed  for  evermore.'^  ;\[oi'eover,  Maxim  us  of 
Madaura  will  echo  the  feelings  of  many  pai^an  souls  when  he 
writes  in  his  beautiful  letter  to  S.  Augustine:  ^' What  a  fool, 
and  utterly  deprived  of  reason,  is  the  man  who  does  not  regard 
as  absolutely  certain  the  existence  of  oidy  one  God  who,  Avithout 
beginning  and  without  having  begotten  any  like  himself,  is  yet 
father  of  all  the  great  things  of  the  universe?"^ 

The  Roman  reckoned  with  his  gods.  He  rendered  them 
worship  on  the  condition  of  their  rendering  him  services.  Towards 
them  he  showed  respect  and  fear,  but  no  love.^  lUit  humanity 
gathers  up  along  the  route  of  its  slow  intellectual  and  moral 
evolution,  ideas  and  sentinu^nts  which  it  did  not  at  first  possess  or 
only  obscurely.  Respect,  fear,  calculation,  do  not  compose  true 
religious  feeling.  Certain  minds  separated  from  the  earth  by 
suffering  or  meditation  require  the  mysterious  pleasure  which  man 
experiences  in  drawing  near  by  adoration  to  the  Omnipotent  and 
the  pride  which  this  communion  with  God  communicates.  This 
love  divine  the  Romans  are  about  to  know ;  by  this  too  they  draw 
near  to  Christianity  which  has  made  of  this  feeling  the  pledge  of 
faith,  the  guarantee  of  salvation.  A  positive  thinker,  a  learned 
man,  the  physician  Galen  said:  *^Why  dispute  with  those  who 
blaspheme?  It  would  be  to  profane  the  sacred  linguage  which 
ought  to  be  kept  for  the  Creator's  praises.  True  piety  does  not 
consist  in  sacrificing  hundreds  of  victims  and  offc^ring  him  (h^licious 
perfumes,  but  in  acknowledging  and  proclaiming  his  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness lie  has   proved    his    goodness   bv  the   benefits 


'  Equilem  union  esse  Deum  summum  sine  initio,  sine  prole  nafunp,  ceu  pafrem  innijnnm 
atque  ma(jnijicum,quis  tarn  (icmom,  tarn  mentc  cnpf us,  neget  e/^se  certissimum?  (S.   Augustine,  '^ 
Epist.,  i.  46).     Horace  Lad  said  in  the  time  of  Augustus  :  "Jupiter  Las  neither  second  nor  hia 
like:" 

....  yH  majus  generatur  ip.<io, 

JS'ec  viget  quidquam  simile  nut  se.  undum. 

{Cann.,\.  xii.  17-18.) 

^  I  have  pointed  out  in  many  places  in  vol.  i.  tliat  the  anri.'nt  n-lifiion  of  the  Piomans 
was  a  contract  between  the  pods  and  their  worshipper.^.  In  the  tinu;  of  the  second  Punic  war 
Ki)me  promised  sacrifices  and  cfames  to  its  p-ods  on  condition  that  they  would  pive  th-in  the 
victory,  if  not,  thev  would  not.  Divino  love  came  in  later  with  philosophy  ;  there  is  a  litth-  in 
Cicero,  much  in  Seneca,  still  more  in  Kpictetus.  M.  Havet,  in  his  learned  hook  on  the  Origines 
du  christianisme  (vol.  ii.  pp.  22,  132,  and  275  ]\  concedes  the  raritns  dporum  to  the  pagans. 
The  chronological  distinction  which  I  have  just  made  puts  us,  I  thinii,  in  agreement. 
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with  which  \\v  loads  his  creatures,  his  wisdom  bv  the  ordta*  which 
he  has  ])laced  in  all  things  to  make  \\\n\\  subsist,  his  power  in 
creatine:  evervthinjjr  in  ])erf(>ct  conformitv  to  its  end.  Let  us  then 
raise  our  livmns  and  son^^js  in  honour  of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe."^ 

This  (iod  l^pictetus  wished  to  be  loved  and  that  his  beneiits 
should  1)(^  unceasin^lv  celebrated:  ''Since 
vou  are  blind,  you.  the  great  mass, 
each  one  of  you  ought  to  repeat  for 
the  rest  the  hvmn  to  the  divine.  If 
I  were  a  nightingale  I  should  sing ; 
as  a  man,  i  praise  Ood.  This  is  my 
employ,  and  this  will  T  accomplish  so 
far  as  I  can.  Say  with  me,  God  is 
great."  This  is  the  spirit  of  our  Psalms, 
Laudate  Domlnuni? 

llerc  we  have  pagans  arriving  at 
the  idea  of  the  divine  unity,  of  Pro- 
vidence and  the  adoration  due  to  it. 
But  how  did  they  reconcile  this  idea 
with  their  paganism  ?  Very  easily. 
Seneca   had   said :     ^'  God   has   as  manv 

• 

names  as  the  different  actions  he  per- 
forms. Thus,  he  is  Bacchus  as  father 
of  all  things ;  Hercules,  in  regard  to 
his  invincible  power  ;  Mercury,  because 
he      is     reason,     number,     order,     and 

science."^  And  three  centuries  later  "Nfaximus  of  ^Fadaura  repeats 
that  the  secondary  divim'tic^s  are  only  the  attributes  of  the  supreme 
God  spread  abi-oad  through  the  etirth  and  honoured  under  different 
names,  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the  actual  nanu^  of  the  only 
God.  In  ad(ln>ssing  prayers  to  thc^m  it  is  He  whom  they  adore. 
One  of  these   divine   virtues  assumed   from  day   to   day   a    more 


lCh<lptcci' 

Pallas-^* 


•  N 


^  De  TJsu  jtartiuniy  iii.  10.     Kiilin.  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

^  Psalms  cxii.  and  cxvi.  It  is  the  spirit  of  lOpictetu.*?,  not  the  form,  for  the  Meditation,  i.  10, 
is  a  di.sjointeil  note  where  I  had  to  mak"  some  transpositions.  The  Prrface  chanted  at  all 
masses  .'jays  also  :   .   .   .   .  hgmnmn  tu<c  gloritr.  cayiiinuj^. 

^  Marhle  hu.st  with  the  eyes  of  enamel.  It  was  found  at  Tor  Paterno  (Vatican,  Museo 
Chiaramonti.  No.  11>7). 

♦  J)p  liencf.,  IV.  7  and  8. 
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elevated    cliaractor.      Minerva,    who    m    the    aiioii^it    naturalism    had 
rcpresent(^d   air   and    water,    subtle   and   jmiiv    matter,   liad   afterwards 

personified  intelligence.  "  After 
Jupiter,''  says  Horace,  ''  Tallas  has 
the  liighest  honours."  '  Fur  the 
poet  Olympus  is  still  a  court 
w^here  the  goddess  sits  by  the  side 
of  the  sovereign.  l*hilosophers 
going  further  into  spirituality  made 
of  her  the  thought  of  the  only 
God.  The  heavenly  virgin,  born 
of  Jupiter,  became  the  spotless 
wisdom,  the  word  of  the  Lord  of 
the  universe.      S.  Justin  was  aston- 

the 


ished    at    it,    for    how    can 


u 


word  be  a  woman?"'  But  the 
rhetorician  Aristides,  his  contem- 
porary, explains  without  much 
difficulty  the  profound  myth  in 
which  the  \0709  Oeio^  of  Plato 
was  hidden  under  the  legend.^ 
'' Jupiter  withdrawing  into  him- 
self, conceived  the  goddess  in 
himself,  and  begat  her  of  his 
own  substance.  She  is  truly  his 
daughter,  of  an  origin  absolutely 
identical.  Never  leaving  her  father 
she  lives  in  him,  and  with  him, 
as  if  she  were  consubstantial  with 

him As  the  sun  appears  with,  all  his  rays,  so  Minerva  came 

forth   from   the   paternal   head   fully  equipped   with   her   gifts.     In 


Minerva  armed.* 


1  Proximos  illi  (Jom)  ....  occupabit 

Pallas  honores. 

{Carm.,  I.  xii.  10-20.) 

2  Quod  qw.dom  perridiculum  nobis  videtur  (S.  Justin,  Apol,  i.  64). 

'  According  to  IMato,  the  One  has  begotten  the  Intelligence.     (Vacherot,  Hist,  de  Ucole 

d'Ale.v.,  i.  305.)  ,     _       ...  .,  ^ 

*  Statue  called  Minerva  Toliades,  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  Esquilme,  near  the 

temple  of  Minerva  Medica  (Vatican,  B?accio  Nuovo,  No.  114). 
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the  nssombly  of  tho  gods  her  place  is  next  to  Jupiter.  Both 
of  them  liave  on  every  matter  but  (me  will.  .  It  may  be 
concliidod  from  this  that  Minerva  is  the  form  of  Jupitor,  since 
wliatever  Jupitor  does  Minerva  does  it  witli  him.  So  one  may 
attribute  to  hov  all  tlio  works  of  her  father.'"  In  tho  Alex- 
andrine^ poriod  Tsis  had  the  same  position  relative  to  Amnion. 
She  was  wisdom,  justice,  the  soul  of  the  Supreme  Beini?,  the 
mediator  between  the  world  and 

him." 

riiilo,  whose  influence  had 
been  so  considerable  on  the 
school  of  Ah^xandria  and  even 
on  certain  Fathers  of  tin*  Church, 
had  developed,  since  the  time 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the 
theory  of  the  triinie  God  whom 
Egypt,  Chaldiea,  Persia,  India, 
Pelasgic  Greece,  and  Gaul  had 
adorcMl.  Yrom  the  bosom  of 
the  Eternal,  hidden  in  the  im- 
penetrable depths  of  his  essence, 
had  come  forth  by  a  first  emana- 
tion ^*  the  eldest  son  of  God  and 
the  most  ancient  of  the  angels," 
whom  Philo  also  calls  ''  the  divine 
man,"  because  man  on   the   earth    had    been   created  in  his   image. 

This  first-born  of  God,  Creator  of  the  universe,  is  the  Interior 
Word,  or  the  divine  wisdom  which  governs  the  world.  In  its 
turn  it  begat  the  Word  Expressed,  or  speech,  the  spirit  which 
vivifies  beings  by  his  grace,  ^^the  heavenly  Virgin  acting  as 
mcMliatrix  between  God  who  offers  and  the  soul  which  receives." 
This  Platonist  Jew,  who  recalls  one  of  the  oldest  beliefs  of  the 
Aryan  race— how  far  is  he  from  the  Jehovah   of   Moses,    but   still 

'  'Afl  n6pi(TTi  Ti  Kai  (TvvStairarai,  ica9c'iirfp  (rvfiWf^pvKv'ia  ....  KotrnnQtlaa  (Aristides,  in  the 
discourse  entitled  'ABnva,  pp.  10  and  16,  edition  of  Canterius.  Born  ahout  117,  he  wrote  in 
175  his  Sacred  Discourses.     Waddington,  Chronol.  de  la  Vie  ^VAristide,  in  the  Mem.  de  I  Acad. 

des  inscr.,  18(37,  p.  203). 

*  his  and  Osiris,  2.     Cf.  Maury,  op.  cit.,  ii.  280. 

»  "  ITermes''  in  marble,  found  at  Herculaneum  (Naples  Museum,  Xo.  114). 

VOL.   V.  '  ^^^ 


Aminon.' 
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how  he  prepares  an  alliance  between  those  of  the  ancient  Uiw  and 
those  of  the  new'/  Numenius,  who  said  concerning  this  great 
Alexandrine  Jew:  '^  Is  it  Philo  who  platonizes  or  Plato  who 
philonizes?"    admitted  an  analogous    trinity,    formed    by   emanatKm 

from  the  supreme  God.^ 

The  God  of  the  Stoics  lost  in  the  bosom  of  the  universe 
became  then  the  personal  God,  uncreate,  eternal,  who  has  prodmvd 
all  things  and  who  governs  cremation  by  his  Word,  as  Ocrsar 
governs  the  Empire  by  his  wisdom :  =^  one  only  God,  one  (mly 
prince,  the  two  beliefs   attracted  one  another;    later  on  it   will   be 

said  :     one  law,  one  king. 

This   conception,   found  at   the  beginning   of   our  era  at  Alex- 
andria,   which  was  deehavd  with   variations,  not  now  to  be  noticed, 
by    Plutarch    under    tlie    Flavians,    Aristules    under    th(^    Antonines, 
:vrtixinuis     of    Madanra     under    Theodosius,     the     Platonists     m    all 
periods,    was    perpetuated    thron-h    tlie     four    tirst    couturiers    of    the 
Empire.     It   mav   b.>   reduced   to   the   terms  which  formed   tlie  basis 
of   the    theological    teaching    in    the    school    of    Plato:    God.    men,,,- 
prehensible   to  us   in   His  essence,    manilests  himself  in  tli(>  external 
world    by    the    harmony    of    creation;    in    the    heart     (»t     man,     by 
conscience;    m   the  world   of   ideas,   by   the  Word,   the   are]u>tyiH^(>f 
the    True,    the    Beautiful,    and    the    Good,    the    eternal    truth    which 
enlightens   men,   tlu^    divine    mediator    betweem    the  human   race  and 
God.      In  a  word,   two   grand  conceptions  arose  ab(»\«"  the  confused 
beliefs:     that    of    a    tirst    principle,    the   only    God,    and    that    of   the 
\c;7o.,  both  the  providence  of    (iod    and    also    the    light    of    spirits.' 
These   ideas   took   such   a   hold  tliat    S.  Justin   considered   the  pagan 
philosophy   as  the   unconscious  and  obscure    reflection    of    tlie   divnie 
Word  of  which  Christ  had  been  tlu^  brilliant   and   complete   revela- 
tion.''     Under    the    Christian  form    of   three  hypostases    of    one    and 

'  Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  existed  already  in  I-cclesifu^tieu^,  Ecdesimtm,  and 
the  Book  of  Wisdom,  from  which  S.  John  raised  it  to  a  suhlime  doctrine. 

^  Cf.  Uitter,  Hist,  de  la  philosophic,  iv.  427. 

M^iintilian  {List,  omf.,  v.  10)  comes  near  propounding  as  u  necessary  conclusion  that, 
since  there  was  a  universal  providence,  there  ought  to  be  only  one  head  to  the  empire. 

'hactanfms  {Insfit.div.,iy.O)  says:  "The  Xoyof  of  the  Gr.-eks  est  ot  vor  rt  mpumtm 
Deir'  and  he  adds:  '^  Zeno  calls  Xuyot  the  renim  natune  dispositorem  atfpir  npi/iven,.  On 
the  Xoyo(.- of  the  Platonists  and  Alexandrines,  cf.  ViUoisou,  Thcologia  physu  n  .<toicor.,  i>.  W-'k 
joined  to  the  edition  of  Cornutus. 

5  See  above,  p.  loU.     Many  believrKi  that  in  the  general  plan  of  education  ..stuhh>lHMl  by 


H 


the  same  supreme  nature  :  the  Father,  or  the  divine  essence ;  the 
Son,  or  His  creative  intelligence;  the  Spirit,  or  His  vivifying 
power,  the  belief  in  one  God  and  in  Ilis  Word  was  soon  to 
exercise  an  extensive  sway. 

This  omnipotent  God,   Father  of  men,   owes  them  justice.     To 
show   that    this   justice   was   done    them     another   dogma    must    be 
admitted,    that    of    the    immortality   of    the   soul.     In  the   Greece  of 
Homer,    and    in    the    Palestine    of    ancient    times,    this   belief   was 
obscure.       The    departed    Greeks   and   Eomans   had    in   the   Elysian 
Fields    a    less    uncertain    (existence    than    the    rcphaim    of    the    Jews 
in   tlieir  ^heol}      But  although  this   shadow   of  life  was  a  miserable 
recompens(\    certain    i)hilosophers    of    the    last    days    of    Greece    had 
found    that    it    was   still   granting  too   much   to  human   nature.     The 
Epicureans,  in  whose  estimation  the  gods  were  only  phantoms  wliich 
ouo'ht  to  be  driven  out   of  men's   imaginations,    naturally  ended   our 
existence   in   this   world.      The  Cynics   Thought   the   same:    ''Is    the 
soul  immortal?"   Dennmax  was  asked.      "Yes,"  he  repli(>d,    "like  all 
the  rest;"  and   we  have  read  his  definition  of  the  free  man:     "lie 
who   fears   nothing   and   hopes    for    nothing."     The    (dder    Pliny    did 
not   believe   in   another   life,-   and   his  n(^phew    makes   immortality  to 
consist   in  living   in   men's   memory.''      The  Perii)atetics  were  of   the 
same   oi)inion.     The   man   who  in   the    third   century  was   called    the 
second    Aristotle,    Alexander    of    Aphrodisias,    maintained    that    his 
master  did  not  think   diffeiM'iitly.     A  good  number  of  Stoics  were  of 
that    way,   after  the  example  of  Zcaio,  and  the  most  i)erfect  of  them, 
Marcus  Aundius,  was  not  sure  whethi^r  all  did  not  end  with  death.^ 


God  for  liumanity  there  had  been  a^  it  were  three  successive  revelations  :  by  the  Old  Testament 
given  to  tht-  .I.'ws,  the  ])hilos..phy  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  New  Testament  of  the  Christians. 
This  was  an  attempt  at  conciliation  madf  by  honest  minds,  but  an  impracticable  one. 

'  The  rcjihaim  are  not  in  .</ft'o/ condemned  to  eternal  sleep,  as  the  story  of  the  Witch  of 
Endor  evidences;  but  the  doctrine  of  penalties  and  rewards  is  absent  from  the  Books  of 
Wisdom,  Leviticus.  Deuteronomy,  and  Job.  Situated  between  Egy]>t  and  Persia,  that  is  to 
say.  between  the  two  countries  which  have  professed  the  most  energetic  belief  in  a  life  to  come, 
Jud;ea  at  last  settled  the  uncertainty  of  its  patriarchs  on  this  quotion,  and  added  to  the  great 
liriiiciplc  ..f  the  divine  unity  that  of  the  resurrection  and  judgment  of  the  dead.  It  is  after  the 
Captivity,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  that  this  belief  became  popular  amongst  a 
part  of  the  Jewish  people. 

^  Hist,  nat.,  vii.  56. 

^  Epist.,  \\.  ad  fin.     [Just  like  the  modern  Comtists.— ^<^.] 

*  See  above,  p.  217.     The  stoic  school,  nevertheless,  believed  in  a  temporary  immortality 

till  the  destruction  of  tiie  world  by  fire,  when  all  ended. 

AAA  2 
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Gal....,  Avho  speaks  so  much  of  tho  only  Go<l,  ro.naino.l  uu,]rn.\o,\ 
o„  the  question  of  i,.,.no,-tality:  "A  k,.owledgc,"  said  he,  "net 
nl,.olutelv  ....eessarv  fo.-  the  acquisition  of  health  or  vi,-tuc."  Tuc.tus 
Moul.l  also  wish  to  believe  ^^•ith  the  author  of  ^",„ni>,m  S.',,mn,x, 
"that  there  is  a  place  reserved  for  virtuous  .i.e..  a.i.l  that  great 
souls  are  not  extinct  with  the  bo,ly  ; "  yet  for  the  fi..al  fa,-ewell  ho 
co..ld  find  these  woi'ds  only  :  "  lleposc  in  peace,"  wh.ch  dn.s  „ot 
oxp.-ess,  like  the  R^iuiescat  In  pace  of  Thristians,  the   rest  awa.t.n;. 

tho  resur.-ection.'  -      ,        i        r 

One  is  never  quite  su.v  of  S'-'sp'^g  tbe  vae.Uating  thought  ol 
Seneca ;  he  well  said  :  "  Will  vo,.  fo.'bid  ...e  from  s....king  to  pen.- 
t.-ate  the  secrets  of  heave.,  and  do  you  wish  me  to  hav  my  IhihI 
always  bent  ..po.i  the  earth  -  I  belong  to  too  good  a  i.lace  and 
u.u  born  for  gra.>der  thiugs."'^  Then,  rising  o.,  riato's  wn.gs, 
he  sees  the  souls  of  the  jiist  soj.>,irni.,g  for  so.ne  t.n.c  above  our 
heads,  to  be  puritied  fro.u  all  stain,  then  sho„t...g  into  the 
othereal  sphere  and  ..nngling  with  tho  sacred  th.-k  ..f  the  blessed, 
who  .Iraw  all  knowledg<-  f.'on.  the  so,.>-ce  of  T.-uth''  T^nfo.-tuna.ely 
he  had  just  said  in  the  sa.ne  featise:  "lie  w,ll  pe.-suade.l  that 
th..  dead  s.itfer  no  pain.  That  hell,  which  .s  depicted  as  >o 
terrible,  is  but  an  inventio..  of  the  poets.  Death  is  .lel.ve.'anco ;  .t 
restores   us   to    the    tranquil   sleep   which    we    were   enjoying    beb.v 

birth."  ' 

These   ideas  were    more    widely   spread  than   we   thi.dv :     '-^nn 

k..ow  it,"  said  rh.tarch  to  his  wife.  "  ther(-  a.v  those  who  pers.iacU. 
the    vulgar    that    death    is    a    deliveranc..    from    every    .11."'       Some 
inscriptions    speak    of    it    as   an   ..ter.ial   .-epose,   a.,   eternal   s.ru.-.ty. 
'•Once,   I  was   not;    to-day.    1   am  no  longer;    but   1   k.iow   nothing 
about  it  and  little  do   I  carc^"' 

Here    is  one   which   doubtless  is    of   an   .dnrated    iktsuu  :    "In 
Uades    one    tiuds    no    bark,  no  Charon    nor   .Eacus,    no.-    tli.'    porter 


^  Tac,  Afp'ic,  46, 

*  Epist.,  t)5. 

'   Ad  \I<irc    "^5 

*  \hid.,  lJ>,and  7?;)/.^  24  :    Mor.  nos  co.mmit  ....   Con^umpti^  nil  re.tat. 

^  Vonsol.  ad  u.ror.,  10:    ....  nullum  malum,  nullum  incommodum  es.e  vs  qm  s<dvU  mnf 

"'%.,>..  crtorna.     Cf .  Or.-Ilen.on,  Nos.  1 ,102.  4,428, 4,H40.  and  tho  chapter  on  tIu>  Sent.nti. 
se^ndcrale..  pa-^sun.      L.  Ken..r,  Inscr.  dlAlg.,  Nos.  94C,  047,  1,54(3,  1 ,.  oo,  etc. 
'  Orelli,  No.  4,600. 
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Cerberus.  All  we  whom  death  sends  there  are  only  bones  and 
ashes."  ^  Others  reeall  the  earnal  pleasures  of  life  and  advise 
their  \ise  :  "  You  who  are  still  living,  eat,  drink,  amuse  your- 
selves, then  come  here;"'  "where,"  says  another,  "there  is 
neither  laui^^hter  nor  joy."'  "So  far  as  I  have  lived,  I  have 
lived;  what  1  have  drunk  and  eaten,  tliat  alone  is  now  with 
me."'  This  is  the  inscription  of  a  mercenary  soldier;  the  one 
that  Tope  Urban  Vlll.  shattered  was  still  more  ignoble,''  Certain 
pai^ans  had  no  mori^  moch^sty  in  life  than  in  death,  and  there  are 
alwavs  some  of  those  impure  minds  who,  when  religious  faith  has 
gone,  are  left  a  prey  to  the  basest  instincts. 

Yet  much  greater  was  the  number  of  minds  to  whom  an 
empty  heav(Mi  and  the  god  of  nature  were  not  sufheient.  On  a 
fun»^ral  pillar  are  seen  CEdipus  and  the  Sphinx:  life  asking  the 
secret  of  dcnith.  T5ut  Death  never  gives  up  his  secret,  and  in 
presence  of  that  ^'otliing  which  some  accepted,  others  felt  revolted 
even  to  the  denial  of  life.  "To  die,"  said  they  after  lleraclitus, 
"  to  die  is  to  wake  again." 

Two  schools  offered  a  refuge  to  the  spiritually-minded:  Tytha- 
gorism  with  its  grand  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and, 
in  eonsecpumce,  trials  and  successive  purifications;  riatonism  with 
its  hop(^s  of  immortality,  still  uncertain  in  the  eyes  of  the  nuister, 
but  which  now  the  disciples  stated  to  be  precise.  Both  were  to  be 
n^united  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  which  will  try  to  gi^'e  new 
lif(^  to  polytheism:  on  the  (mc^  hand  in  explaining  it  by  means 
of  allegories  and  metaphysic ;  on  the  other,  in  bringing  together, 
by  a  powerful  effort  of  eclecticism,  the  religious  traditions  of  all 
peoples,  under  the  superior  control  of  philosophy:  subtle  dis- 
tinctions, ingenious  interpretations,  forced  agreements,  very  good 
for  retiued  minds,   incomprehi^nsible  to  the  masses,  and  consequently 

^  C  I  G  No  6  208.  The  scoffs  of  the  literary  men  have  not  killed  old  Charon,  for  he  siill 
lives  in  the  popular  beliefs  of  nio<lern  ( Jreece,  where  the  practice  of  putting  between  the  teeth 
of  the  departed  the  obol  which  was  demanded  by  the  fatal  ferryman  was  perpetuated  down 
quite  to  the  Middle  Ages  (Friedlander,  oj>.  cif.,  vol.  i.i.  p.  (Ki2).  The  deceased  was  also  offered 
H,mt.  A-o//ym,  or  cakes  of  boile<l  corn,  dry  raisins,  almonds,  and  pomegranate  seeds  (A.  Uumont, 
Mhn.  sur  If^s  fms-reliefs  represent  ant  k  dajufuct  fumbre), 

■  C.  I.  L;  vol.  ii.  No.  l.b'U. 

'  Marini,  Inscr.  Alh.,  ]).  117,  3. 

'  llenzen.  No.  7,407. 

'  Ibid.,  No.  7,410. 
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of  no  influence  upon  them.  But  this  school  only  began  about 
193  with  Amnionius  Saccas  ;  its  history  belongs  therelore  to  the 
subsequent  period. 

riutarch,  who  starts  (^specially  from  Plato,  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  defend  the  dogma  of  the  one  God,  of  His  providence,  and 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  To  the  Epicureans  who,  in  order 
to  deliver  man  from  the  terrors  of  hell,  deprived  him  of  the  hope 
of  eternity,  the  Cha^nmean  sage  replied:  ''You  miserable  mc^n  to 
close  the  gates  of  another  life!  You  are  like  a  passenger  whe  when 
driven  by  the  tempest  said  to  his  travelling  companions :  '  We 
have  no  longer  any  pilot  to  guide  us  and  we  cannot  count  upon 
the  Dioscuri  to  appease  the  winds;  what  does  it  matter!  We 
shall  soon  be  dashed  against  the  rocks  and  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves.' "  Another  Platonist,  Maximus  of  Tyre,  wrote  :  "  The 
high-born  soul  will  have  no  regret  in  seeing  the  decay  and  disso- 
lution of  the  body,  as  a  captive  would  see  his  prison  crumble  to 
pieces  and  light  reappear  with  liberty."  ^ 

Loving  hearts  had  not  awaited  the  philosophers  to  feel  doubt 
about  this  annihilation.  Some  inscriptions  bear  these  words  in 
which  are  conveyed  at  the  same  time  resignation  and  hope:  "Pluto 
is  not  so  malicious."'  "When  you  die,  you  are  not  dead,"  said 
another,  unfortunately  much  corroded.^  "No,"  wrote  a  father  on 
his  son's  tomb,  who  died  in  tlie  depths  of  Numidia,  "no,  you  do 
not  descend  to  stay  with  the  Manes,  you  rise  towards  the  stars  of 
heaven."*  At  the  other  end  of  the  Roman  world,'  a  mother  liad 
carved  on  the  sepulchral  stone  of  her  child:  ^'We  are  atliicted  by 
a  cruel  wound;  but  thou,  renewed  in  thy  existence,  livest  in  the 
Elysian  Fields.  The  gods  order  that  he  shoidd  return  under 
another  form  who  has  deserved  the  light  of  day;  this  is  a  reward 
which  thy  goodness  has  gained  thee.  Now,  in  a  flowery  mead,  the 
blessed  marked  with  the  sacred  seal  invite  thee  to  the  flock  of 
Bacchus,  in  which  the  Naiades,  who  bear  the  sacred  baskets,  cUiim 

'  />!>.<,  xiii.  Plato  had  already  said :  *'  Tho  soul  is  an  immortal  life,  imluscd  m  u  pt'rishablc 
prison  ;  death  is  a  sort  of  resurrection.  So  there  are  opened  up  to  the  soul  of  the  dymj,'  8Uge 
the  sublimest  verities." 

■•*  Comptes  rendus  de  VAcad.  des  imcr.,  lSti2,  p.  174. 

'  Miller,  Mel.  de  philoL,  i.  p.  37. 

*  L.  Kenier,  Inscr.  d'Alf/.,  No.  3,421. 

*  At  Doxato,  near  Philippi,  in  Macedonia.     (Heuzey,  Mission  de  Muccdoine,  p.  129.) 


thee  as  their  companion  in  the  solemn  processions  by   the  light   of 

the  torches."  ' 

The  d(^v(dopment  of  this  idea  can  be  followed  in  the  successive 
transformations    of    a    charming    mytli,    that    of    Psyche,    the    human 
soul,     which,    purified     by     h)ve    and 
grief,  becomes  innnortal. 

Philosophy     and     many     minds 
W(Tc  tlien   in  possession  of  this  two- 
fold idea  :    the  divint>   unity  and  the 
future  life,  or  the  resurrection.    Men 
could    therefore    resume    with    more 
force    the   question   of   rewards    and 
punishments  and   arrive  at  a  clearer 
conception   of    the   existence   beyond 
the  grave.    Plutarch  especially 
devotes  to  it  two  treatises,  of  Super- 
stition   and     the     D(da}fs    of    Diciue 
Justice,    which    are    counted    among 
his  best  works.'^     One  expression  in 
the   latter   work  sums  up  his  belief 
of   the   part   played   by  Providence : 
"Every   guilty  person  is  a  prisoner 
of   the   divine   justice."      Sooner    or 

■  later,   on   earth   or   in   the   other  life,   in  his  own  person  or  in  his 
descendants,  he  receives  punishment. 

The   pagans  did    not  admit   any  more  than  the  early  Christians 
the    pure    spiritual    nature    of   the   soul.^      The    shades,    formed    of 

^  The  study  of  monumental  figures  has  brought  M.  llavaisson  to  the  same  conclusions  as 
those  gamed  from  the  study  of  written  monuments.  "In  proportion  as  time  advances  the 
outlines  by  which  belief  in  another  life  is  prrniuced,  vague  and  confused  at  hrst  far  from  being 
effaced,  become  pronounced  and  precise.  The  ideas  regarding  the  destiny  of  souls  grow  higher 
a„.i  lu.d.er  ;  increasing  honours  are  paid  the  deceased.  In  addition,  these  ideas  and  practices 
extend^by  degrees  to  a  larger  number.  At  the  beginning,  it  ^eems  as  if  one  were  distressed 
only  at  the  lot  of  kings  and  heroes,  children  or  direct  descendants  of  the  gods;  but  in  tune 
many  others  obtain  a  share  in  these  presentiments,  then  all,  or  nearly  all.  Happiness  is  reserved 
for  those  who  resemble  the  gods;  that  is  an  ancient  maxim  which  nothmg  can  change.  In 
course  of  time,  resemblance  to  the  gods  is  aimed  at,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thnig,  perfec  ion 
-ideas  which  allow  all  to  aim  at  it."     (Uavaisson,  le  Monument  de  Myrrhxne  et  les  bas-rehefs 

^  See  in  (Jreard.  Murale  de  Plut..  pp.  2<).->-2<J4,  the  analysis  of  these  two  treatises  with  a 

commt'ntarv.  .       ^j     |^    -i     c; 

-IVrtullian,   de   Anuna,  5: animam    nihil   es,e,   si    rorj^u.^   nun   sit.     S.    liasU,   b. 


Bacchus,     (Marble  Bust  in  the  Naples 
Museum.) 


rr-rar'-'^igggs'?^ 
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subtle  imperceptible  matter,  still  experienced  the  wuuts  of  humunity 
with  its  pleasures  and  pains.  They  were  liungry  and  tliirsty  : 
licuce  libations  and  oftVrings  made  at  their  tomb^ ;  the  funeral 
repasts  which  were  celebrated,  a  kind  of  communion  with  the 
dead;'  the  objects  for  which  they  had  felt  affection  placed  near 
them ;  even  the  sacrifices  of  living  things,  as  a  liorse,  a  shive, 
which  might  serve  them  in  another  existence.  Achilles  immolates 
captives  to  serve  as  a  guard  of  honour  to  Patroclus  in  the  Khsian 
Fields,  as  the  warrior  of  the  prairies  is  buried  with  his  arms  and 
war-horse.  Parallel  to  the  world  of  realitv  was  another  world, 
quite  as  real  for  the  pagan,  of  sceptres  and  phantoms,  kind  or 
terrible. 

These  shades  could  moreover  experience  mental  pleasures  and 
suffer  physical  pains,  since  the  belief  in  another  lif(*  led  those 
who  accepted  it  to  admit  })ains  and  pleasures.  The  })opular  imagi- 
nation, so  rich  as  regards  the  torments  of  hell,  has  always  been 
very  meagre  when  the  blessings  of  Elysium  are  in  (piestion.  The 
^' happy"  of  Homer  and  Virgil  have  a  very  dull  existence.  *'Do 
not  console  me  with  talk  of  death,"  savs  Achilles  to  Vlvsses ;  I 
should  prefer  cultivating  the  ground  as  a  hired  labourer  to  reigning 
here  over  all  the  departed  shades."  Those  belonging  to  the  masses 
had  joys  still  more  vulgar  which  exhibited  pagan  s(»nsuality.  As  for 
the  damned,  something  better  was  invented,  but  how  far  Plutarch 
in  his  description  of  the  abode  of  the  damned  falls  short  of  the 
terrible  grandeur  of  the  Florentine  poet!'  From  the  fact  of  living 
long,  humanity  has  learned  more  tortures,  and  its  later  poets  have 
\mm  able  to  vary  the  punishments  of  the  reprobate.  In  spite  of 
this  relative  scantiness  the  old  myth  of  the  vengeful  Furies  caused 
many  believers  to  tremble,  and  however  incomplete  this  moral 
sanction  might  be,  a  sanction  it  was. 

Not  every  sinner  falls  into  their  terrible  hands.  Below  the 
upper  region,    where   virtuous  souls  were   living   in   eternal   serenity, 


Atbanasius,  S.  Jerome,  sometimes  even  S.  Augustine,  have  had  this  material  conception  of  tlie 
soul. 

'  De  Super  St.,  4. 

*  Be  Genio  Socr.,  22.  Cf.  in  Plato  (Rep.,  x.  ad  fin.)  the  relation  by  Er  the  Armenian, 
of  what  he  saw  in  Hades.  Cicero  {Scipiox  Dream),  Wr^W  { .Eneid,  \i.),  Plutarch  (SocrnteH 
Demon  and  Delays  <>f  Dirim-  Justice),  have  also  tried  to  reveal  to  us  the  mysterv  of  the  other 
life. 
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but  above  the  abyss  where  were  heard  the  cries  of  anguish  from 
the  damned,  were  rocked  by  the  force  of  a  perpetual  whirlwind 
the  souls  whose  obstinacy  was  not  inexpiable.  The  abyss  itself 
had  three  circles,  three  degrees  of  punishment,  some  milder,  others 
more  terrible.  In  one  presided  Pwna  or  Chastisement ;  in  the 
second,    Pi/ce  or  Justice ;  in  the  third,   Erini/>i  or  Venginmce. 

This  l>age  of  the  treatise  Delaii^  in  the  Justice  of  Uotr  makes 
om^  think  of  the  Dirina  Commedia  of  Dante  and  of  Christian 
purgatory.  Tlu^  most  popular  poet  of  Koman  tinu^s,  Virgil,  had 
a  similar  opinion.  "Some  souls,"  he  says,-  "are  incessantly  beaten 
by  winds,  others  are  purified  by  fire.  After  a  thousand  years  they 
are  freed  from  the  pollution  of  earth,  but  it  is  to  be  clothed  in 
new  bodies."  The  resend)lance  goes  no  further.  For  the  Christian 
the  other  life  is  the  true  one ;  in  the  case  of  the  pagan,  this  life 
is  the  most  certain,  and,  as  a  great  nundjcr  thought, 
the  best.  Thus  many  felt  real  terrors  at  the  approach 
(tf  that  moment  when  remorse  seized  them.^  By 
initiation  into  the  mysteries,  attempts  were  made  to 
reach  a  state  of  grace,  and  by  purifications  and 
])rayers  there  was  a  hope  of  escaping  the  expiations 
of  the  other  world. 

It  does  not  appertain  to  the  historian  to  say 
A\liat  there  is  wanting  of  scientific  exactness  in  all  these  philo- 
sophies, but  he  is  obliged  to  seek  what  their  influence  has  been  on 
society.  Logic  does  not  govern  the  world,  and  fine  words,  tend- 
ing to  awaken  in  the  depth  of  the  heart  the  feelings  therein 
hidden,  have  more  effect  than  the  best  constructed  syllogisms:  of 
this  8eneca  and  Plutarch  are  witnesses,  who,  by  no  means  great 
])]iilosophers,  have  nevertheless  exercised  a  powerful  influence  ui)on 
general  (ulucation.  Now  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs,  the  imagery 
contained  in  them,  the  mythological  representations  which  they 
took  pleasure  in  tracing,  as  Proserpine  restored  to  the  light  of  day, 
Alcc^stis  awaiting  her  sjxjuse,  llercules  triumphing  over  death,  and 
the    joyous   scenes    or   the    tranquil    happiness   of    life    in   Elysium, 


Young    lierculcd. 
(Silver  Coin 
of  Kliodes.) 


!  'i 


'■4, 


'  §  22. 

'  .V.neid,  vi. 


■'....  /irccaforum  su»rum  turn  ma.vime  p(cnitet  (Cic,  de  Div.,  i.  30).     M.  Hoissier  {la 
Rilijjiuu  rumaine,  vol.  i.  p.  ^345)  remarks  that  this  exprebaion  of  Cicero  seems  quite  Christian. 
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which    so    many    funereal    bas-reliefs   reproduced/    bear    witness    to 
the  presentiment  of  another  existence. 

This    belief    entailed   that    of    constant   (•oniniunieation>   between 
the  world  of  the  living  and   that   of  the  dead.      In  tho   iwili-lit    m- 


The  Parting  of  Adnieius  and  Alcestis.^ 

in  sleep,  especially  at  night  or  in  the  shades  of  the  forest,  it  was 
believed  that  the  spirits  were  seen  of  those  whom  one  had  IovcmI, 
the  mournful  spectres,  larvce  or  leinures,  whose  influence  was  feared, 
and  the  troubled  souls  of  those  who,  having  died  a  violent   death, 

*  M.  Ravaisson  has  pointed  out,  in  the  memoir  cited  above,  that  the  scenes  of  greet- 
iwjs  represented  on  so  many  bas-reliefs  and  funerary  vases  were  often  scenes  of  meeting  in 

Elgsitim. 

^  Etruscan  amphora  of  the  Luynes  coUection,  in  the  Cabinet  de  France.  Alcestis  tlirows 
her  arms  round  Admetus's  neck.  Ikhind  tlie  king  a  Genius  holds  a  serpent  in  each  hand. 
Behind  the  Genius  is  the  entrance  of  flell.  On  the  left  of  Alcestis,  Charon  holds  up  a  heavy 
mallet. 
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had  not  been  al»le  to  find  a  tomb.  In  this  other  existence  thev 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  fearful  or  beneficent  power  ;  besides,  to 
appease  the  ]\Ianes,  three  festivals  were  celebrated  yearly,  on  the 
24 ih  of  August,  5th  of  October,  and  8th  of  November,  in  opening 
up  the  imnidus,  a  deep  ditch  set  apart  to  th(^  infernal  divinities 
and  whence  brok(^  forth  at  that  time  the  troop  "of  silent  spirits.'" 
Dion  Cassius,  i'hilostratus,  Tausanias,  saw  spectres  everywhere,  and 
the  younger  Pliny  believed  in  apparitions.* 

The  desire  existed  to  question  these  dead  in  the  midst  of 
whom  one  lived,  since  the  tombs  were  placed  at  th(^  entranc(^  of 
the  cities  along  the  great  public  roads—  the  genii  which  unceasingly 
prowled  about  mc^n,  and  by  means  of  them  to  penetrate  the  futun^. 
Hence  tho  invocations,  the  charms,  the  magical  sacrifices,  which 
were  sometimes  abominable  crimes,  as  the  innnolation  of  children, 
which  several  emperors  committed  ^  and  of  which  the  Christians 
were  falsely  accused.  The  romance  of  Apuleius,  which  represents 
in  action  th(^  infernal  art  of  the  sorcerers  of  Thessaly,  shows  how 
much  the  men  of  those  days  were  attracted  by  the  mysteries  of 
the  grave  and  the  world  of  spirits. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  search  in  this  belief  for  a  well- 
defined  dogma,  although  it  dated  from  far  back,  since  Plato' 
and  Pythagoras  taught  it,  and  it  can  be  traced  even  further. 
The  repugnance  to  annihilation  and  the  need  of  explaining  the 
existence  of  evil  without  compromising  the  gods  too  much,  had 
peopled  the  lower  world  and  the  intermundia  with  innumerable 
existences  ^— the  souls  of  the  just  or  tutelary  genii,  those  of  the 
wicked  or  ill-doing  demons.  From  this  vague  fluctuating  belief, 
but   so   much  more   popular,  philosophy    had   drawn   the   theory   of 


'  Preller,  Rom.  Mythologie,  466. 

'  Epist.,  vii.  27. 

'  Dion,  Ixxiii.  16  ;  Ixxix.  11. 

*  The  teaching  of  Plato  on  the  demons  is  found  especially  in  the  Ph(sdo  and  the  Symposium. 
" The  demons,"  he  says  in  the  latter  work,  "fill  up  the  space  which  separates  heaven  from 
earth.  They  are  the  bond  which  unites  the  great  All  with  itself.  As  the  divinity  has  never 
anv  direct  communication  with  man,  it  is  by  the  mediation  of  the  demons  that  the  gods  hold 
intercourse  with  him  in  the  evening  shades  or  in  sleep. 

"  Symposium,  28.  Cf.  Maury,  op.  cit.,  iii.  424.  Henzen  has  given  in  his  Index  (pp.  27-2J)) 
the  curious  list  of  the  names  of  Genii  supplied  by  the  inscriptions.  Among  the  grajfiti  of  tlie 
crcuhitoria  occupied  at  Rome  by  the  guards,  is  found  an  invocation  to  the  Genius  of  the  corps, 
and  in  a  Uacian  inscription  another  to  the  Genius  of  the  excise.  A  veteran  dedicates  a  Hercules 
defensor  genio  centurice  (Orelli,  941)  to  the  health  of  the  emperors. 
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Ocnii,  a  couvcnieut  doctrine  for  reconciling  the  idea  of  the  divino 
unity  with  respect  for  the  established  religion.  Executors  of  the 
decrees  of  Providence,  these  Genii  or  demons  were  in  constant 
relation  with  the  earth,  strengthening  the  good,  like  the  guardian 
uu^'ols  of  the  Church,  terrifying  the  reprobate  and  [.residing  over 
airthe  acts  of  civil  and  religious  life.'  It  seemed  as  if  an  account 
could  be  rendered  of  good  and  evil  by  the  action  of  this  insuth- 
ciently  disciplined  armv,  whose  chief  resided  in  thr  depth<  nf  the 
empyrean,  calm  in  his  impenetrable  designs.  The  recrinuuatums 
of  earth  never  reached  as  far  as  the  author  of  ;dl  good;  tluy  were 
arrested  by  Genii,  authors  of  all  ill.  and  who  some  day  would 
have  to  answer  b(>fore  the  supreme  judge. 

Maximus  of  Tyre,  who  was  perhai.s  one  of  tin-  instructors  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  had,  like  Dion  Chrysostom,  travellrd  a  good  deal, 
and  like  him  much  assisted  in  spreading  by  his  discourses  the 
pre(.epts  of  sound  morality  and  the  belief  in  the  JMunortahty  of 
the  soul.  He  often  recurred  to  this  theory  of  the  (ienii.  "  Souls," 
he  says,  "which  had  become  demons,  while  preserving  a  sad 
remembrance  of  their  past  existence  are  happy  in  that  whi(di  they 
have  gained.  They  are  afflicted  at  the  lot  of  their  fellows  who 
are  still  tossed  on  the  waves  of  life,  and  take  delight  m  being 
near  them  to  keep  them  back  or  uphold  them  when  they  slide 
down  the  declivity  of  evil.  The  divinity  has  given  them  the 
mission  of  aiding  the  good,  and  helping  those  who  suffer  and 
punishing  those  who  do  ill."  ^ 

"  I  am  going,"  he  says  again,  "  to  enlighten  thee  by  a  parable 
as  to  what  I  mean.  Figure  to  thyself  some  great  kingdom  or 
powerful  empire  in  which  the  whole  world  spontaneously  conforms 
its  acts  to  the  will  of  the  king  who  is  superior  to  all  in  power 
and  majesty.  The  limits  of  this  empire  are  neither  the  Halys, 
nor  the  Hellespont,  nor  Lake  Mffiotis,  nor  the  Ocean,  but  heaven 
above  and  earth  beneath.  In  the  most  elevated  part  of  this 
kingdom  the  king  is  seated  immovable  as  the  law  and  sovereign 
rule;    he  gives  life  and  salvation  to  the  peoples  dependent   on  his 

■  Femnt  tkenloai.  in  lucem  edifis  hommihu,  cmwtis.  salm  finmtate  futali,  hujmmod, 
ou^dam  veM  actu.  rectum  nu.mna  sociuri  (Amm.  Marcellin.,  xxi.  14) ;  and  he  c-.ie»  .wo  verse, 
of  Men,mder  reproducing  the  same  i  hought :"  Close  to  every  ...an  comn.g  into  tb«  «orld  .3 
found  11  familiar  CJenius  wha  guides  liini  in  his  existence." 

■'  Disc,  XV.  6.     See  al^o  xiv.  8,  unB  the  17th. 
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power.  But  this  god  has  as  associates  in  his  empire  numberless 
gods,  some  of  whom,  invincible  and  immovable,  more  like  the 
king  by  nature,  keep  themselves  at  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary, 
whih'  others,  mobile  and  visible,  obey  them  as  ministers  to  whom 
others  besides  are  subject.  You  see  thus  in  imagination  this 
hierarchy    and    endless   chain   which  reaches   from   heaven  to  earth. 


The  Ocean  personified.' 

.  .  Yes,  in  this  conflict  and  diversity  of  opinions  on  the  divine 
nature,  all  forms  of  legislation  and  the  beliefs  of  the  earth  agree 
in  this  respect,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  Father,  and  Lord  of 
the  universe,  and  that  many  other  divine  beings  are  subordinate 
to   him,    who   are   the    sons   and   as   it   were    the    servants    of    this 

supreme  King."  ^ 

Apuleius    thought    the    same."       But     if    the    gods    honoured 

'  Marble  statue  found  on   the  Champs  de  Mars,  and   called   Marforio    by  the  Tiomnns. 
(Oiipitoline  Museum.) 

^  Denis,  op.  cit.,  ii.  228.  ,     ,    .  .1 

=«  «  Tlie  supreme  gods  have  no  direct  contact  with  the  beings  living  on  the  earth,  but  there 
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under  so  many  names  were  only  the  personification  of  forces  put 
into  action  by  the  divine  power,  there  was  no  reason,  if  tliis 
interpretation  were  admitted,  to  refuse  them  a  homage  wliich 
ascended  to  their  common  master.  None  of  the  philosophic  schools 
therefore  attacked  directly  the  established  worship,  no  more  tliut 
of  Epicurus  than  that  of  Zeno.'  Like  Socrates,  his  pupils  also,  uo 
uiatter  what  name  they  took,  sacrificed  on  all  altars,  and  by  doiuu: 
this  escaped  th(^  peril  wliieh  the  Christians  encountered.  hi  this 
they  showed  no  hypocrisy.  Plutarch,  the  hi^^-li-priest  of  Apollo, 
fulfilled  his  sacerdotal  functions  with  .the  zeal  of  an  old  belic^ver. 
He  found  a  great  comfort  in  them,  without  tlu^  l(Mist  scruplf  of 
conscience.  The  Genii  made  all  clear  t(»  him  ;  by  them  hv  pvr- 
served  the  dogma  of  one  good  God.  Moreover,  one  of  the  tir>l 
adversaries  of  Christian  (l(.ii:nia,  th(^  philosopher  fVlsus,  declanMl  he 
could  see  no  difference  between  the  angels  of  the  new  doctrine  and 
the  demons  of  Plato.''  The  Fathers  of  the  Cliurch  will  :iccf>pt  ov(«n 
the  Platonic  demcmology,  but  using  it  as  a  weapon  against  poly- 
theism; they  will  explain  by  this  Satanic  power  the  oracles  and 
miracles  by  which  paganism  gained  authority.^ 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  Gnostics.  It  was  needful  to 
reserve  for  the  end  of  our  review  the  intellectujil  fact  which  is 
most  characteristic  of  the  period  which  we  are  studying:  the 
medley  of  systems.  Thanks  to  the  "  Roman  pi^ace,"  the  peoples 
were  no  longer  at  war;  but  the  philosophies  ;nid  religions  were 
in  contliet,  each  of  them  shattering  against  an  adversary  its 
particular  forms,  and  all  of  them  exchanging  ideas,  their  rites,  and 
even  the  dress  of  their  })riests,  up  to  the  moment  when  almost  .ill 
will  be  united  in  Catholicity,  that  is  to  say,   in  universality. 

Gw^sis,  the  most  complete  expression  of  this  confusion,  was 
the    natural    product    of    it.       Composed    of    elements  borrowed  from 

• 

are  powers  interiiHHiiate  between  man  and  the  godlu-ad :  these  are  the  Genii  or  demons, 
interpreters  of  our  vows  and  the  messengers  of  heavenly  blessings.  They  occupy  flif  a.  rial 
space  between  heaven  and  earth."  (I)e  Deo  Socratis.)  This  hook  of  Apuleius  is  an  t'l.)(|Ut'iit 
exposition  of  Socratic  ethics. 

'  Plutarch  i^Stoic  Contrndictums)  shows  the  disciples  of  these  two  schools  sacrificing  to  the 
gods.  Yet  they,  especially  Kpictetus,  opposed  divination  which,  being  personal  to  the  inquirer, 
had  no  necessary  bond  with  the  established  %\x)rship,  so  that  not  to  practist^'  it  at  all  was  no 
revolt  against  the  State  religion. 

•  Origen,  Contra  Celsuni,  v.  4. 

^  Cf.  Maury,  0}k  cit.,  iii.  pp.  42;J  etseq. 


the  doctrines  then  dominant  in  the  Empire,  Jews,  Christians,  poly- 
theists,  even  from  the  religions  of  C1udda-a,  Persia,  and  perhaps 
India,  it  was  neither  a  philosophy,  nor  a  rational  system,  nor  a 
religion,  that  is  to  say,  a  law,  a  book,  a  sacred  text.  In  it 
imagination  played  the  principal  part,  and  caused  the  mind  to 
be  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  adventures.  Adepts  of  a  mysterious 
science  which  they  styled  a  direct  (Muanation  of  the  divinity, 
the  (inosties  liad  no  body  of  doctrine^  and  were  consequc^ntly 
not  united   by  the   bond  of  the  same  dogma    nor   by   the  disiapline 


Gna'itic  Stone  serving  for  Amulet  or  Talisman.* 
(A  symbolic  mtHiley  of  Uoman  beliefs  and  Kgyptian  ideas.) 

of  one  and  the  same  church:  besides  Onosticism  had  number- 
less aspects.  By  the  side  of  the  grossest  practices  was  seen 
the  hij^hest  spiritualitv  ;  at  bottom,  it  was  a  school  of  mysticism, 
that  is,  of  religious  disorder,  sometimes  of  immorality,  by  reason 
of  its  ])roud  indifference  to  works.  Thus,  l^asilides  taught  that 
the  iwrfrcf  were  eh^vattnl  by  the  forc(»  of  piety  above  all  law,  and 
that  no  vici^  was  in  th(>ir  case  a  defilement.  Gnosticism  was 
necessai'ily  the  mother  of  numerous  heresies  which,  after  having 
tinuhled    the    Empire,    will    reappear    in    the    midst    of    the    Middle 

»  Emerald  preme,  published  by  Caylus,  Rcvueil,  etc.,  pi.  05.  In  the  centre  .Jupiter,  with 
the  thunderb(dfs.  surroun<l(Ml  by  the  P:gyptian  serpent,  holding  his  own  tail,  a  symbol  of 
eternity.  lieloNV.  the  crocodil.';  on  the  sid.-s,  Castor  and  Pollux:  above,  .lanus,  Cybele  or 
ilome  and  tlir  liawk.  tlie  ]'>gy])tinn  symbol  of  the  sun. 

'  On  the  gnosis,  s.-.-  Mattrr.  Jliyfoin-  iJu  (/nostirismr.     An  analogous  movement  of  confused 
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Wo    see,    indeed,    different    systems ;    they    hiive,    liowever,    u 
common    tendency :    contempt    for    the    flesh,    the    worsliip    of    th(^ 
spirit,    and    the    belief,    from   day   to   day   strengthened,   of    a  divin(» 
Providence.       All    philosophy    tends    then    towards    idealism    and    nil 
r<'ligion  to   mysticism.      The  world    marches  towards    the    future    by 
two    roads   wliich  are    often    confounded ;     and    amoniz;    tlu^    heirs    of 
Cato  and  Fahricins,   in  this  people  of  interested  labourers  or  tj^reedy 
usurers,  many  are  already  possessed   by  mystic   ardour.      The   i)opu- 
lations    of    the    (3riental    provinces,     where    reliujious    exaltation    is 
endemic,    hnd    been    first    of    all    agitatcnl    by    them;     those    of    the 
West    yi(dded    little    by   little.      Now   one    und(Tstands    that    it    will 
be  possible  to   cause  these   men  to   give    up   th(^    (Mirth,    which   tlu^y 
so    much    desire    to    hold,    for    the    heave^i     which     will     ])e    given 
them     in    hope.       We    see    how,    by    the    cun-ent    of    th(^    age,    the 
evangelical   preparation    came  about ;    how   all   was   ordenMl    litth'  by 
little    in    the    pagan    world    for    the    triumph     of    spiritualistic    ideas 
which   had   seen   day  in    the  teaching  of   Anaxagoras,    Socrates,    and 
riato,    in    the    form    of    philosophy ;     in    the    mysteries,    under    the 
covering  of  symbols,  and  of  wliich  Thristianity  will  b(»  the  religious 
form,    that    is    to    say,    the    p(n)ular    one.      Things    always    move    in 
the  same  way.     There  is  not  in  history,   anv   mor<>   than   in   nature, 
any    sudd(>n    revolution.       The    bidiefs    that    dii^    fall    in    with    those 
that   come   into  life.      As  the  continents   slowly    change    their   form, 
slowly  also  do  ideas  mak(^  their  way  in  the  human    race,   and   those 
which   a   n(*w  doctrine   considers   after   its  triumph   as   enemies  have 
often  been  only  its  precursors.^ 

VI. — Christianity. 

Tn  the  course  of  the  preceding  volume^  we  hay(^  seen  tlu^  con- 
fused appearance  of  Christianity  in  the  capital  of  the  Empin^  from 
the  time  of  Nero  and  Pomitian  ;  the  proofs,  at  the  tim(^  of  Trajan, 
of   the   great   progress    ^yhich   it    was   silently   making ;    and    finally, 

spirituality,  interpretations,  and  alleprories,  g-ave  hirth  also,  towards  the  time  when  Oliristianlty 
began;  to  the  Kabhala,  the  teaching-  of  whicli  has  been  provrcl  by  M.  Franck  to  be  ^x)th 
panthtMstio  and  mystic,  in  his  work  on  T^p  Kahhala,  or  the  Relii/ioiiM  Vhilofopfuf  of  the  Ifrhreirs. 
'  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  fatliers  and  doctors  of  the  Church.  The  Middl.-  A^es 
never  doubted  that  Socrates,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Seneca,  even  Aristotle  an<i  Trajan,  would  sit 
amongst  the  elect. 


under    Hadrian    and    Antoninus,    the    courage    of   its   apologists;    in 
]\rarcus  Aurelius's  time,  that  of  its  martyrs. 

At  the  death  of  this  prince  diristianity  had  been  in  existence 
a  century   and   a  half,   whicli   it   had   employed   in   giving  precision 
to  the  docti'ine  of  the  Trinity,   of   the   Incarnati^  lledeemer,   of   the 
Spirit  which   enlightens  souls  by   grace,  of  faith  ^vhich  saves  them, 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  for  the  reward  of  the  just  and  the 
l.uiiishm(^nt  of  the  wicked.     Tt  had  collected  its  canimical  scriptures, 
regulated  its   worship   and  the  discipline  of  its  first  phase  of  exist- 
ence.     By  the  dogma  of   the    communication  of  the  Holy   Spirit  it 
had   prepared   its    further   development    and   constitut(nl  the  doctrinal 
power  of   the  bishops,   who  w(^re   clothed  with  the  double  authority 
given    by    popular    election    and    by    religious    consecration.       The 
number    of    works    wliich    the    Church    declared    apocryphal,    and    of 
the   heresies    which    it   had   already    coiuhMnned,'    prove    its    vitality. 
For  a   long  time   the  faith   had  been   propagated   only   in  the  lower 
strata    of    the    population,    to   whom    it    carried   consolation   for    all 
misery,    and    that    virtue,    charity,    which    Christ    and    S.    Paul   had 
taui^ht   from    th(^  vc^ry  cnimnenccment.       It  condemned   riches,   whichj 
seemed  to  it  ^'a  fruit  of  iniquity,  or  a  luTitage  of  injustice;"   and 
it  loved   ])overty  and   suffering  as  the  condition   of  redemption  from 
th(^    earthly    life.      The   philosophers  who  opened  their  heaven   only 
to    the    choicest     minds,     reproach(Ml    it     for    its    solicitude    for    the 
humble.       ^' While,"    said    one    of    them,    ''other   religions    sumnum 
to   their   worship   those   whose    consciences   are    pure,    the   Christians 
promise  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  to  sinners  and  fools,   that  is,  to  those 
who  aiv  accurscMl  of  the  gods."'      Celsus,  in  speaking  thus,   clearly 
nuirkcul  the  essential  point:    ivdemption  in  tlu^   Church  and   not  ()ut 
of  it,  by  the  common  faith  and  not  simply  by  individual  effort.=^ 

'  Tiiirty-two,  on  the  autlioritv  of  the  author  of  the  P/>uosophumnm,  a  refutation  of  the 
heresies  written  between  i>:}0  andl^iO,  and  attributed  to  Ilippolytus,  bishop  of  the  Port  of  the 
Tiber  r.ut  a  good  number  of  these  heresies  proceeded  from  Gnostics  wlio  were  only  lialf 
Christians.  Yet  Plinv  alreadv  had  said  of  the  Cliristians  in  the  year  111  :  .^ilfi  omnis  atatis, 
omnus  ordinis  utrin^que  se.rus.     See  1*'^  Epist.  to  Corinthians  ;  and  liourdaloue,  after  S.  Jerome, 

in  tlu'  sermon  on  Riches.  .    . 

•M)rigen,  Contra  Cel.vim,  iii.  59:  ....  qui^r/uis  infeli.v  est  himc  Dei  r.ynum  aceipiet. 
\yhom  <io  vou  call  a  sinner  'i  he  asks  also.  Inju.<tnm.  furem.  murorum  efractorem,  veneficum, 
saerile./um]viortuorumspoliatorem.  Kcquos  alios  vocaret,  qui  Intronum  constaret  societatoni. 
(lhi<L)  At  all  times,  parties  cast  similar  accusations  at  their  adversaries,  lu  the  name  of 
philosophv,  religion,  or  politics. 

»  The  Stoics  according  to  Galen,  or  tlie  author  of  t.he   -tpl   ^iXorrZ-^wr  laroptac  (vol.   xiv. 

VOL.    v.  ^^^ 
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How  sweet,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  ears  of  tlio  disinherited 
wore  those  words  speaking  of  equality  l)of(^re  God,  of  the  re(h'm])- 
tion  of  souls  by  the  Son  of  God  who  was  strickcai,  despitefully 
used,  beaten  with  rods,  and  erucified  like  a  slave!  The  passion  of 
Christ  was  their  own  history,  and  tlie  Good  Xews  seennMl  l)roui::ht 
especially  to  the  humble.  The  hero  of  ancient  days  liad  Ixmh  the 
strong  and  the  valiant,  Ib^rcules  or  Theseus,  then  the  wise  man; 
the  hero  of  the  new  times  was  to  be  the  saint,  and  all  cuuld 
become  this,  for  it  was  by  sentiment  not  by  science  that 
Christianity  intended  to  conquer  the  world. 

For,  at  this  period,  popular  teaching  was  needed,  not  ambitious 
systems  or  subtle  discussions  on  the  essence  of  things;  no  minute 
precepts  nor  law  difficult  to  comprehend.  Salvation  is  faith  in 
him  "who  became  visible  in  order  to  bring  men  to  the  love  of 
invisible  things,"^  and  the  Spirit  who  breathes  where  he  listeth 
gives  it  by  grace.  The  laiv  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with 
the  adorable  parables  of  which  it  was  said,  "Heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away."  To  get  to 
heaven  there  is  need  only  of  faith  and  love.  Plato  had  reached 
the  same  point  as  Christianity  when  he  placed  the  rule  of  morality 
in  the  imitation  of  God,  'Ojjiolwai^  rf  Bef.  But  his  God  is  not 
a  man,  and  the  ideal  that  he  proposes  is  inaccessible.  Tertullian, 
on  the  contrary,  can  say:  "After  Jesus  we  have  nothing  to  learn; 
after  the  Gospel  we  have  nothing  to  seek."'     Here  are  the  example 

and  the  rule. 
^  The  worship  was  pure ;  no  bloody  sacrifice  and  nothing 
which  did  not  tend  to  awaken  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature: 
hymns,  prayers,  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  great  act  of 
direct  communion  with  God.  If  some,  who  were  already  making 
Christianity  the  religion  of  the  God  of  divine  wrath,  wished  to 
give  him  a  sad  and  melancholy  exterior,  yet  for  the  majority  it 
was  the  religion  of  the  Good  Shepherd  who  watches  over  his 
flock,  who  protects  it  against  the  raging  wolf,  and  who  carries  the 
wandering  lamb   on   his   ^h()ulders.     This  image   of  grace,   goodness, 

p.  313,  edit.  Kiihn),  annihilated  both  body  and  soul  of  the  ignorant :  the  soul  of  sages  survive<l, 
usque  ad  JJa^/rationem. 

•  Preface  to  the  mass  of  the  Nativity :  .  .  .  .  ut  dum  vis^biliter  Deum  cognoscimw*  per 
hunc  in  inviftihilium  amorem  rapiamur. 

-  J)e  Prcescriptiune  adv.  h<2r.j  8. 


and    love,    frequently    repeated    in   the    most    ancient    catacombs    of 

Rome,^   was  then  the  favourite  symbol  of  the   Christian  faith.     As 

in    this   all    was    hope,    all    even    in    death    breathed   calmness   and 

serenity.       A     dove    Represented 

the      soul     rising     towards      the 

heavens;    a   lamb,    the    flock    of 

the    faithful ;     a    vine     covering 

the      walls      of     the      sepulchral 

chamber      with      its      numerous 

branches    and   its   purple   grapes, 

pointed    out,    by   a    symbol    full 

of     grace,     the     unity     of     the 

Church,    its    progress,    and     the 

abundant  pleasant  fruits  of  faith. 

The    cross,     "the    sign     of     the 

Lord,"'^  which   the  Middle  Ages 

placed     everywhere,      with     the 

bleeding   wounds   and   the  tragic 

figure   of    the    Crucified,    is   rare 

in  the  catacombs,  but  everything 

makes    one    think     of     it  :     the 

faithful  "who   with   outstretched 

hands  raises  his  pure  thought  to 

God ; "  ^    the    ship    gliding   over 

the    wave     with     its     full     sails 

borne   by   the    mast   and    yards; 

the   bird   which  rises  in  the   air 

on    "the    cross    of    its 


i^?^'-- 


wings, 
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Jupiter  Touans.* 


and  which  seems  to  carry  a  prayer  to  God.'  C^hristian  symbolism 
takes  its  origin  from  the  evangelical  pastorals  and  the  need  of 
concealing  in  the  tombs  from  pagan  eyes  that  faith  which  is  clear 
to  the  faithful.     Thus,  simple  and  profound  in  its  dogmas,  pure  in 

^  See  TloTTia  sotterranea  of  M.  de  llossi,  and  Roller,  les  Catacombes  de  Jtome. 

^  ....  TO  KvpiuKov  ai)fiHov  (Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.,  vi.  11). 

'  Minuc.  Felix,  Octav.,  29. 

*  A  fine  statue  in  black  basalt.     {Capit.  Miiseum,  iii.  pi.  3.) 

''....  et  alarum  crure  pro  manifnis  e.rtendunt  (Tertullian,  de  Orat.,  30).  On  the  emblem 
of  tlie  fish,  see  Comptes  rendus  de  V Academic  dcs  inscriptions,  1880,  p.  4o.  M.  de  Ilossi,  who 
has  won  the  catacombs  for  science,  says  that  the  cross  can.e  into  constant  use  only  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  the  crucifix  which  lias  been  found  there  is  not  earlier  than  the  seventh  century. 

BHH  2 
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it.  morality,  miraculous  in  its  traditions,  aud  appoariii-  to  inon  in 
the  divine  figure  of  the  mild  Galila^an  Master,  this  teaching  ha<l 
within  it  both  the  miracles  necessary  to  minds  fond  of  tli(^  sup(  r- 
natural  and  also  the  elevation  required  by  those  whu  knew  how 
to  give  a  reason  for  thc^r  faith.  To  disipiieted  or  unliappy  souls 
it   brought    what    they    did    not    find,   or    found   but   imperfectly,    in 


The  Good  Shepherd.^ 

Oriental  worships  and  philosophic  systems  :  a  promise  of  salvation, 
and,  consequently,  hope.  The  spirit  of  the  time  desired  prophecy- 
ing,  exorcisms,  miracles:  the  Church  furnished  these,  for  heaven 
performs  when  the  conscience  of  the  multitudes  asks  it.  "The 
disciples  of  Jesus,"  says  S.  Irena^us,  "have  received  from  their 
master  the  gift  of  miracles;  they  exorcise  demons,  predict  the 
future,  heal  the  sick,  and  raise  the  dead."' 

»  Fresco  from  the  crvpt  of  Liicina,  copied  in  the  Mus^e  dc  Latran.     (Roller,  ibid.,  pi.  xvii.) 
^  Adv.  hcpres.,  ii.  ^^',ap.  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccles.,  v.  7.     See  above,  p.   lil.  the  apology  of 
Quadratus,  showing  that  the  Church  claimed  the  same  supornatural  privileges. 


'* 
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What  was  their  number  towards  the  end  of  the  Antonine 
period?  TertuUian,  with  his  lively  imagination,  saw  Christians 
hlliug  the  cities  and  boroughs,  the  camps  and  the  tribes,  the  forum 
and  the  senate.'      But  tli.-    pagan  of   the    Odavius   still   calls   them 


m^^*:^ 


PvOMAN 
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Christiau  Symbols.'* 

"the  people  in  darkness."'  In  reality,  they  were  a  very  feeble 
minority  compared  to  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire. 
The  first  duty  of  Christians  was  the  care  of  the  poor.  Now  a 
letter  of  Pope  Cornelius  of  the  year  251,  in  which  it  is  said  that 

^  iCLZ,  the  doves,  the  la»b,  .he  n,ono^an>,  the  pahn  branch,  ^'^^T^'^Zl 
of  , he  Christian  .riun.,.hin.  over  death;  two  doves  perched  on  the  edge  f  ^^^^^  '^  ^ 
thence  the  refreshment  promised  to  an  ardent  faith,  refri.jenum ;  a  woman  bo  dmg  a  pahn  and 
a  crown,  the  symbol  of  victory  gained  by  failh.     ( Roller  op.  crt    pi.  x,  and  ^M 

'Oct    8-      ...  latebrosa  et  l,^ifu;,a  natio,  in  publico  nussta,  m  am/uhs  .*«"«'«•     ^  ■■>'■" 
S.  Jeror:' we"  can  conclude  ,*  ViHs  iilustr,  that  Minucius  Felix  lived  between  Tertul ban  a  d 
S.  Cyprian.     Celsus  speal<s  ««  he  does,  ap.  Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  ..  27;  u..  44  et  «?. . 
14  ;  vii.  41'. 
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the  Church  of  Eomc  had  aided  i,500  indigent  widows  and  sick, 
does  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  this  coiiununity  was  very  con- 
siderable.^ Sixty  years  later,  the  great  city,  the  guardian  of  its 
old  divinities,  was  still  full  of  pagans;  Constantino  will  not  find 
one  Christian  in  the  senate,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
Syminachus  will  count  very  few  in  the  great  "Roman  laniilios;  but 
wliat  is  the  good  of  these  calculations  and  hypotheses  about  the 
number  of  the  C^hristians  ?  It  is  the  ardent  minorities  who  bring 
about  revolutions,  and  ardour  was  not  wanting  in  the  Cliristians, 
who  after  the  edict  of  tolerance  issued  by  Ciallienus  in  2GU  rapidl}' 

multiplied. 

The  lettertHl  and  highest  classes  of  lioman  society  were  not 
in  the  sec(md  century  acquainted  with  Christianity,  or  knew  it 
very  imperfectly  :  as  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Juvenal,  the  youngcT 
riiny,  riutarch,  Lucian,  Hadrian,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  himself 
bear  Avitness.  In  the  works  of  Ai)uleiu>,  a  eontiMuporary,  a  fellow 
countryman  of  TertuUian,  and  a  man  curious  ''  respecting  divine 
thiui^s,"  one  does  not  find  a  single  expression  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  had  conj(M'tured  its  existence.-  Some  took  it 
for  one  of  the  numberless  philosophical  sects.  \\'lien  Xovatius 
left  the  Cliurch,  lu^  said:  '' T  am  going  to  another  i>hilosopliy."  ^ 
But  every  dav  its  stren^'-th  increased,  because  it  alone  healed  that 
malady  unknown  by  sceptical  and  joyous  generations,  which  th(; 
author  of  the  r^aiulo-ClemcnUncs  expresses  in  one  word:  ''My  soul 
is  sick;'''  and  as  it  gave  confidence^  in  the  future  beyond  the 
grave,    it    animated    with    an    ardent     s})irit    of    proselytism    all    who 


'  Kiist'bius,  Hist.  eccL,  vi.  43.  Origeii  (Contra  Celsum,  viii.  (>[))  says  of  the  Christians: 
.  .  .  .  irdvv  oXiyoi.  According  to  S.  Justin  {Aj>ol.,  i.  68),  the  prodnct  of  the  offertories  served 
to  help  "  the  orphans  and  widows,  those  wlio  are  in  distress  throui^h  ilhiess  or  for  any  other 
reason,  those  who  are  in  chains,  and  stranjrers  who  come  unexpectedly."  De  la  Ikstie  [(/u 
Souverain  pontijicat  des  eynp.  rom.)  estimates  tliat  in  the  time  of  C'onstantine  "the  Christians 
formed  the  twelfth,  perhaps  even  the  twentieth,  part  of  ilie  Empire"  [Mnn.  dc  I'.icdd.  des 
inscr.,\o\.  xv.  p.  77,  174.i).  lieu^niot  (IIi.<t.  de  la  decad.  du  }>a(janittiiie  en  Occident,  caj)p.  ii. 
and  iii.)  thinks  the  5ame.  Chastel  {Jlist.  de  la  destruction  du  j/af/afiisnir  en  Orient)  believes  • 
also  that  the  Christians  in  the  West  formed  only  the  fifteenth  and  in  tiie  East  the  tenth  of  t!ie 
whole  population. 

'^  Tillemont  does  not  understand  how  "  Plutarch,  the  most  learned  man  (»f  the  ])»'rio<l,  the 
most  inquisitive  about  all  things  conceniing  philosophy  or  religion,  has  not  even  pronounced 
their  name."     (Hist,  des  etnpereurs,  ii.  p.  1^)').) 

^  'E<ptj  tr'^paq  tlvai  <pi\o<ro(piat^  haariji:  (Euseb.,  Hist,  eccles  ,  \  i.  43). 

*  Homilies,  v.  2. 


embraced  it.     As  soon  a  community  of  faithful  was  formed,  it  did 
not  cease  growing,    ^'as   the  farm    is   filled  with   good  corn  at  the 
time  of   harvest,"   and  some  one  was  soon  found  who  accepted  the 
word  of  the  ^Master:    Go  and  teach  all  nations.     lie  took  his  staff, 
divided  his  property  among  the  poor,  sure  of  getting  help  wherever 
he    nu't    brethren,    and    went   away    to    set    up    a  new   Christendom. 
Nothing   stoppcul    the    missionaries   of    the   faith,   neither   the   length 
of  the  journi^y,  nor  the  anger  oi  the  populations  wounded  by  ''these 
despisers   of  the  gods"   in  the  usages  and  affections  of  their  public 
and  private  life.     If  ever  nwu  have  appeared  to  their  contemporaries 
the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  established   order,  assuredly  it  was 
these   Christians  who,   at  each  step  into   the  midst  of  this   society, 
came   into    collision   with  an    idol    which  they   wished  to  break,   or 
with    a     custom     which    they    called    sacrilege.      Some    perished    in 
the  popular  tunudts,  or  from   Trajan's  time  were   as  rebels  sent  by 
the   magistrates    to    the    quarric^s    and   the    mines;    a    small    number, 
judicially   condemned,    had   perished    in    the    amphitheatres   or   under 
the  axe  of  the  executioner. 

Yet  the  Church  Ix^gan  to  quit  the  shade  which  had  protected 
its  origin ;  some  ])agan  doctors  had  already  joined  its  ranks,  and 
Justin  had  just  boldly  prest^nted  it  in  full  day.  It  was  going  to 
increase  rapidly,  and.  starting  from  the  reign  of  Commodus,  actually 
to  penetrate^  into  tlit^  liigh(^st  ranks  of  Eoman  society.  The  power- 
ful and  simple  originality  of  its  dogma  gave  it  a  strong  attractive 
force,  and  that  episcopal  organization  which  the  pagan  saccr- 
d(»talism  had  not  known  enabled  it  to  give  unity  to  its  action  and 
counsels,  as  also  to  sustain  the  propagandism  of  each  by  the  efforts 

of  all. 

For  cultivated  minds,  the  old  natural  religion  was  dead,  and 
j.hilosophers  reached  a  new  conception  of  the  diviut^  which,  by  its 
prineiph^  and  api)licati()ns,  was  a  great  advancemc^nt  in  the  religious 
genesis  of  humanity.  I1iis  conception  had  a  singular  agreement 
with  that  of  the  diristians.  Besides,  the  New  Testament  is  in 
its  entiretv  onlv  a  discourse  on  morality,  which  leaves  very  little 
room  for  dogmatic  discourse;  philosophy  renounced  on  its  part  the 
metaphysical  ambit icms  of  the  ancient  schools.  Christianity  found, 
therefore,  in  pagan  society  a  number  of  elements  which  it  could 
acknowledge    as    in    conformity    with    its    own    nature,    and    which 
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aided   it   to  win  the  heart   of  the  populations  by  gently  biasing   it 

in  its  favour : 

The  pure  morality  of  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
with  all  their  precepts  for  the  exainiuation  of  conscience,  for 
direction  and  preaching ; 

The   idea  of  the   common  origin  of  man,  and  of  the  feeling  of 

fraternity  ; 

Charity  as  an  essential  virtue ; 

Contempt  fur  earthly  things  and  bodily  pleasures  as  a  principal 
means  of  moral  perfection  ; 

The  love  of  poverty,  even  that  of  death,  which  drove  so  many 
Stoics  to  suicide  and  so  many  martyrs  to  voluntary  sacritice  of  life; 

The  theodicy  of  Plato,  Plutarch,  the  Platonists,  and  ^Maximus 
of  Tyre,  with  their  spirits  internuHliate  bctwtnm  God  and  man; 

The  idea  of  the  divine  unitv  with  the  belief  in  peualti(>s  and 
rewards  ; 

Lastly,  regeneration  by  initiation  in  the  mysteries,  by  the 
bloody  baptism  of  the  taurobolium  or  baptism  with  water,  l)y  tlie 
oblation  of  bread  and  wine,  by  tlie  holy  anointing  of  the  forehead 
of  the  mystics/  ^'Your  religion,"  said  S.  Justin  to  the  worsliippers 
of  the  gods,  "is  only  an  incomplete  Christianity;"  and  (.'h^mcnt: 
"  As  the  Bacchantes  have  torn  in  pieces  the  limbs  of  Pentheus,  so 
the  philosophic  sects  hav(^  divided  nd  liitinltnm  the  indivisible  lit^ht 
of  the  Word;'"  and  he  presentcnl  the  new  doctrine  as  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  work  begun  h\  the  liuman  reason.  Tertullian,  who  so 
proudly  broke  away  from  philosophy,  wrote  the  famous  phrase: 
TestlmoniiDu  aaiiniv  natiiraliUr  clwisliancv  ;  a  number  of  fathers  and 
doctors  have  shared  this  scaitiment,  of  which  S.  Augustine  has 
given  the  completest  statement:  "If  the  Platonists  chang(Ml  a 
small  number  of  words  and  thoughts  they  might  be  taken  for 
Christians."  ^ 


•I 


'  So  iiuiiiv  rites,  in  the  mysteries  of  Mithra.  recall  Christian  rites  that  T.'r;iilliaii  calh-1  him 
simiiis  Dei  {ci.  de  Corona,  15,  and  de  Baptismo,  5);  and  S.  Justin  saw  in  it  a  work  of  the 
demon,  but  he  did  not  fear  saying:  '^Our  principal  dogmas  do  not  differ  from  those  of  our 
ancient  philosophers"  (.4;)o/.,  i.  55);-  and  again:  "  Those  who  have  lived  according  to  reason 
knew  the  Word  before  his  coming  to  the  earth,  and  wvw  Christians."  {Api>L,\.iM')\  Didl. 
cum  Tn/ph.,  70  and  105).  Lactantius  says  the  same  (^Imt.  dii\,  vii.  7).  Seneca  might  have 
written  his  work  de  Opijicio  Dei. 

^  Strom.,  i.  9. 

^  Faucis  mutatis  verbis  atque  se7itentiis  christiayii  fiere/it  (de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  7).      Minucius 
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This  philosophic  Christianity  even  seems  by  an  external  sign 
to  come  near  some  of  the  ancient  philosophies  and  to  desire  to  be 
confounded  with  them  in  th(^  eyes  of  the  nudtitude.  Some  Chris- 
tians  assumed  the  philosophers  cloak;  like  them,  they  came  to 
the  public  places  to  reprove  the  people,  to  reproach  them  for  their 
vices,  to  make  known  the  only  (iod  who  is  self-subsistent,  lie 
who  in  the  P>ible  is  defined  as  I  Am  Umt  I  Ain^  and  who  at 
Delplii  was  honcmred  with  one  word,  er,  thou  art.  If  any  seemed 
astimislied  to  find  some 
novelties  in  their  dis- 
courses, they  repliinl : 
'^We  teach  nothing  new 
or  extraordinary,  notliing 
which  the  books  of  the  / 
schools  and  common 
wisdom  do  not  recom- 
mi^nd."  ^ 

^loreover,  the  newly- 
born    Christian    art     was 

engrafted    on    ancient    art,    Symbols  of  the  Cross,  the  Fish,  the  Good  Shepherd,  etc.^ 

wliicli     was     dying     out. 

But  it  is  nt^edful  to  recognize  the  fact,  at  the  risk  of  running 
counter  to  gnsliing  (enthusiasm,  that  tlie  paintings  in  the  catacombs 
ai-e  only  crude  attempts.  These  beginnings  of  Christian  art  are  to 
true  art  what  the  cries  of  the  newly-born  an^  to  the  manly  voice 
Avhicli  hlls  the  sanctuarv.  One  sees  chnirly  that  these  frescoes  are 
the  work  of  poor  artists  employed  by  very  poor  customers.  Two 
tilings  are  expressed  in  them  which  will  last:  symbolism  and 
disregard  of  form. 

In   the    most   ancient    catacombs   a   number   of   the  decorations 

Felix  says  also  in  his  Octnvius :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  at  times  the  ancient  philosophers  agree 
so  wrll  witli  the  Cliristians  that  one  could  maintain  either  tliat  the  Christians  of  the  present 
dav  are  piiik)sopher8,  or  that  the  pliilosopliers  of  former  times  were  Christians." 

'  .  .  .  .  Nihil  nos  aid  unvum  aut  jxn'tnitosum  susccpisse  de  quo  non  etiam  covununes  et 
jnddiccr  littorcp  nobis  jtatrocinentur  (Tertullian,  de  Tost,  aninw,  1).  In  this  study  of  the  ideas 
which  tried  to  come  to  the  light  in  the  second  century,  we  have  souglit  to  show  only  the  general 
cliaracterof  the  Christian  idea;  we  shall  return,  in  capp.  xci.  and  xcii.,  and  in  greater  detad, 
to  the  formation  of  dogma  atid  discipline,  because,  in  the  time  of  Severus,  Christians  form  a 
powerful  body,  and  then  really  commences  the  great  struggle  between  it  and  the  State. 

-  Aft.T  iin  cnuiaNed  stone  published  by  Garucci  ai.d  Martigny.  It  is  doubtless  only  of  the 
fourth  or  lifih  cemmy.     (  Holler,  op.  cit..  pi.  xx.  No.  (>.) 
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arc  borrowed  from  pagan  sources,  but  turned  from  llu  ir  old  mean- 
ings to  correspond  t^o  new  thoughts.  One  sees  there  Orpheus 
playing  the  lyre  before  savage  beasts:  it  is  Christ  wlio  cabns 
savage''  instincts;  Bacchus  is  the  god  of  the  celestial  vintage; 
Psyche,    the    divine    love;    the   Jordan,    the    god   of    streams.      The 


Orpheus  playing  ou  the  L}ic.' 

Good  Shepherd  who  carries  on  his  shoulders  the  tired  lamb,  figuring 
sufferino;  humanity,  mii]:ht  be  taken  for  Hermes  Tvrinphoms  or 
rustic  Pan.  Ulysses,  fastened  to  the  mast  of  his  ship  in  ord(^r  to 
have  nothing-  to  fear  from  the  delusive  strains  of  the  tSuxns— tins 
was  the  Church  passing  through  the  temi)tations  of  the  world 
witliout  yielding  to  them."     The  grain  of   wheat   which   renewed   its 

•  Paintincr  from  the  cataoomb  of  CaUlstius  which  M.  de  Rossi  refers  to  the  time  of  Marcus 
AureVius  or  Coinmodus.  {Itomn  sofferrauea,  vol.  ii.  pi.  is.)  Around  the  principal  suhj-et  are 
seen  Moses  strikin^r  the  rock,  Daniel  m  the  lion's  den,  David  holding  his  sling  to  slay   the 

enemy,  etc. 

-'  De  Rossi,  op.  cit.     "  In  some  of  the  most  ancient  chambers  in  the  catacombs,"  siiys  Dean 


life  after  having  died  in  the  earth,  the  grape  pressed  in  thfe  wine- 
fat  wlience  the  wine  ran  out,  had  been,  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
symbols  of  resurrection  ;  they  continued  the  same  for  the  Christian. 
T]\i^  iisli  so  often  representcnl  does  not  belong  to  the  Gra3C0-Latin 
mythoh>gy  ;  ^  but  around  some  of  tlie  symbolic  representations  of 
the  new  faitli,  garlands  of  leaves,  vases  of  liowers  and  fruits,  birds, 
etc.,  remind  us  of  the  decorative  art  of  the  })agans.  Xothing, 
in  fact,  in  tlio  eternal  transformation  of  tilings  is  improvised.  To 
express  n(»w  beliefs  the  first  Christian  artists  used  ancient  forms, 
just  as  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  so  often  employed 
the  language  of  Seneca  and  Plato.  But  this  two-fold  homage 
paid  to  the  past  will  soon  be  forgotten.  The  theologians  will 
do  battle  with  the  philosophers,  and  the  new  art  will  end  by 
killing  the  old.  The  latter  had  realized  the  most  perfect  harmony 
between  body  and  soul.  To  Jui)iter,  Phidias  gave  majesty  with  a 
vigorous  proud  form  which  has  remained  the  type  of  manly  beauty. 
Christianity,  the  enemy  of  the  flesh,  will  reduce  it  to  being  simply 
a  transparent,  fragile  covering,  and  in  these  emaciated  bodies  no 
longer  will  be  found  the  ideal  beauty  in  wdiich  the  Creator  must 
be  pleased  because  it  is  His  handiwork.  Christian  art  will  be  a 
true  art  only  when  Avith  Raphael  it  shall  again  become  pagan  by 
uniting  the  "worship  of  expression  to  that  of  form.^ 

Jiurgon,  "one  can  at  first  hardly  tell  Christian  from  pagan  frescoes."  {Letters  from  Romey 
p.  1^50.)     Christian  sculpture  does  not  appear  till  the  fourth  century. 

'  In  the  symbolism  of  the  Fathers,  the  sea  signifies  humanity  ;  by  the  fish  men  are  meant  ; 
and  the  fish  par  excellence,  the  God-Man,  Jesus  Christ.  By  a  casual  conjunction  one  can  form, 
with  the  initial  letters  of  the  five  \voi*ds  which  designate  him,  'iriauvii  Xpiaroi;  Qtoii  v'wq  ffwriip, 
an  acrostic  which  makes  up  the  word,  I'x^i'ij  fish. 

^  M.  Th.  Roller  ends  his  work  on  the  ('atacombes  de  Rome,  vol.  ii.  pp.  363-365,  by  a  series 
of  conclusions  from  wliich  we  select  those  relating  to  the  first  four  centuries : — 

"  lu  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  there  were  probably  family  sepulchres,  under- 
ground, having  the  elementary  arrangements  of  what  are  actually  styled  catacombs,  liut 
nothing  remains,  except  an  hisignificant  inscription,  from  which  we  can  with  certainty  carry 
back  further  their  origin. 

"In  the  second  century,  the  cemeteries  of  Domitilla,  Priscilla,  Pra^textatus,  Lucina,  before 
pMsing  from  a  private  nature  to  a  collective  use,  show  us  the  earliest  elements  of  the  subjects 
which  we  are  going  to  mention. 

"  The  parable  of  the  vino,  already  t-ririched  by  extra-scriptural  various  readings,  indicates 
either  the  eternal  refreshments  or  the  Cliurch  in  the  spiritual  sense;  this  vine  is  cultivated  by 
the  spirits  of  the  elect -deceased,  or  by  the  angels  of  God,  who  gather  the  vintage  and  express 
the  juice  of  the  grape.  These  same  spirits  do  harvest  work  in  the  field  of  souls,  or  collect  the 
property  of  (i(Ki  in  the  other  life. 

"  In  the  agap;i',  which  were  an  adaptation  by  Cliristianity  from  the  ancient  usage  at 
funereal  feasts,  the  elements  of  the  Holy  Siippei-  were  received  under  the  forms  of  bread  and 
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VII.— General  Summary. 

The  coiKiuest  of  the  world  by  the  Eoinaus  has  produced  four 
revohitious  us  its  necessary  consequence. 

A  poUtical  revohition:  the  city,  becomin-  universal,  resulted 
in  substituting  a  governuient  by  one  for  that  of  many. 

A  soekd  revolution:  the  conquered  have  tak(>n  tln^  places  of 
the   conquerors  by    the    force    of    numbers,    labour,    intelligence,   and 

wine  The  svmbolical  presence  of  Christ  is  indicated  in  it  under  the  acrostic  of  the  sacred 
ixi)v,  a  si.m'of  reco^rnition  between  the  faithful:  but  the  two  species  of  the  communion  are 
therein  represented.  As  for  Christ  himself,  he  is  only  represented  under  this  mysterious 
hieroglyph  of  the  lish,  or  by  the  prophetic  infant,  or  by  the  parable  of  the  pood  shepherd  or 
at  his  baptism,  while  the  believing  soul  is  symbolized  in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  or  by  tlie 

dove.  M       '    1  \ 

"  Probably  already  the  magi  brought  otTerings  to  the  infant  seated  on  Marys  knees.     A 

prophet  points  to  the  star  which  enlightens  the  nations  in  the  person  of  the  child  Je«us  seated 

on  His  mother's  knees.     John  the  IJaptist  administers  baptism  to  Christ  m  the  same  water 

perhaps  which  flowed  forth  under  Moses' rod. 

"Tlie  victory  of  the  Christian  over  persecution  and  death  is  proclaimed  by  the  triumph  of 
Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  and  perhaps  by  Siisaima  proved  innocent. 

*'  Life  and  immortalitv  are  exhibite<l  hy  the  entrance  of  a  Cliristian  into  the  everla.sting 
mansions  and  bv  the  miracle  of  Jonah.  The  inscriptions  are  simple  and  brief.  They  express 
chietly  atfection,  bonds  of  relationship,  absence  of  human  honours  and  of  laudations.  W  e  Imd 
those  of  a  married  deacon  and  of  elders,  Trpta^rrtpoi,  priests. 

"  The  symbols  are  the  anchor  of  hope,  the  dove-.spirit,  and  the  divine  fish. 

"  In  the  third  century,  the  priestly  otTice  forms  a  distinct  order  from  the  episcopal  m  the 
hierarchy,  but  the  priest  is  sometimes  a  physician  also.  Tiie  hierarchy  reckons  the  exorcist  m 
its  ranks'     Epitaphs  have  on  them  the  designation  of  bishops.     On  their  tombs  the  pop's  bear 

this  qualitication  only.  ,.    ,      ,  i  i  • 

"  The  preceding  symbols  are  developed.  The  ixBi'g  saviour  takes  the  form  of  the  dnlphm  ; 
it  carries  the  bark  of  the  Church  ;  it  is  suspended  to  the  anchor,  the  trident,  as  to  a  cross.  The 
anchor,  even  the  trident,  hide  the  instrument  of  torture  at  Calvary.     The  masts  of  ships  atlect 

the  form  of  gibbets. 

"  Christianity  borrows  from  pagan  sculpture  some  of  the  subjects  which  can  be  adapted  to 
Christian  thought,  as  some  innocent  allegories  are  to  painting.  The  expressions  fiv(juently 
occur:  Mie  sleeps ;  peace  in  God  ;  peace  be  with  thee;  the  peace  of  the  Lord  and  Christ:  in 
the  Lord  and  in  Jesus  Christ;  God  be  witii  thy  spirit  :  thyspirit  enters  the  saints  ;  he  sleeps 
in  peace  ;  thv  spirit  be  in  good  ;  he  lives,  thou  livest  or  shalt  live  in  peace.' 

*•  Lamps  borrow  from  the  vine,  palms,  and  evangelical  pastorals,  symbols  appropriated  to 
religious  thought.  The  two  sacraments  of  the  Lord  have  found  new  formulas  m  a  subtle 
syml)olism.  The  stream  which  issued  from  the  rock  .stru.k  hy  the  miraculous  rod  forms  the 
stream  in  which  the  divine  tislier  catches  men's  souls,  where  the  neopliytes  are  baptised;  it 
heals  paralvtics  like  the  pool  of  liethesda  ;  it  flows  from  Jacob's  Well  to  quench  thirsty  souls 
as  the  word  of  life.  It  bec.mies  a  sea  where  floats  that  Noah's  ark  in  which  humamty  has 
received  the  waters  of  baptism  from  on  high  and  from  below.  As  to  the  Holy  Supper,  it  wa> 
prefigured  by  the  sacritice  of  Abraham,  expressed  in  the  b.-nediction  of  the  elements,  m  th.- 
ngap;p.  in  the  tripod  bearing  loaves  and  some  I'x^ef,  in  the  basket  of  bread,  and  the  secchia  of 
the  shepherd. 


the   harsh   narrow  laws  of  the  Republic   have   become   the    general 
humane  laws  of  the  Empire. 

A  philosophic  revolution :  the  diff(Tent  schools  have  become 
fused,  as  all  the  different  peoples  had,  and  their  systems  have 
resulted  in  a  vast  synthesis.  Instead  of  metaphysic  Avliieh  divides, 
because  it  proceeds  from  particular   views  of  the  mind,   they   have 

"The  soul  provided  with  food  can  rise  again  with  Lazarus  and  penetrate  the  monster  of 
the  sepulchre  with  Jonah  without  dying. 

"The  three  Israelitish  children  in  Babylon  pray  in  the  furnace  without  being  consumed, 
an  image  of  the  Cliurch  passing  through  the  fires  of  persecution  without  perishing. 

*' Some  changes  insinuate  themselves  into  Cliristian  thought.  It  borrows  from  paganism 
and  the  apocryphal  books  :  Orpheus  is  known  already  as  a  typo  of  Christ ;  Tobias  was  admitted 
now  perhaps  with  his  wonderful  fish.  We  hear  a  sigh  escaping — the  expression  of  a  wish  in 
favour  of  tiie  dead,  first  of  all  tliat  they  may  live  in  (jod,  then  for  them  to  live  among  the 
souls  of  the  saints  or  of  the  elect ;  a  wish  is  expressed  for  their  refreshment  on  the  part  of  God. 
Perhaps  this  blessing  is  asked  on  their  l)ehalf  while  awaiting  the  definitive  reward  after  the 
resurrection.  The  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  is  offered  to  (iod  for  them.  At  this  period  there 
rest  some  doubts  whether  the  invocation  of  saints  was  practised. 

"  The  fourth  century,  from  its  commencement,  advances  the  sigh  and  the  wish  in  favour  of 
the  dead  to  an  explicit  prayer  on  their  behalf.  A  favourable  influence  is  also  expected  from 
their  intercession:  *  Ask  for  such  a  one  .  .  .  .;  be  favourable  to  .  .  .  .:  keep  in  remembrance 
in  tliy  ])rayer8.' 

"  Pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  martyrs  find  a  place,  among  customs.  Funeral  caves  begin 
to  be  changed  into  chapels.  There  are  celebrated  rites  commemorative  of  the  death  of  saints; 
then  episcopal  chairs  are  set  up.  Martyrs'  sepulchres  are  utilized  as  communion  tables,  and 
become  altars.  Pilgrims  write  names,  invocations,  and  prayers  on  the  walls:  the  popes  carve 
there  laudatory  epiia])lis. 

*^  The  epitaph  of  a  bishop  of  Rome,  while  designating  him  as  bishop,  yet  adds  the  title 
papa,  but  in  an  affectionate,  not  authoritative,  sense. 

'*  The  agapaj  continue  to  be  celebrated.  But  the  hieroglyphic  of  ixOvg  is  sometimes 
replaced  by  the  lamb.  Water  is  mixed  with  the  wine.  Tliey  take  seats  at  a  table,  and  not 
always  reclining  on  the  cla.ssic  triclinium. 

"  It  is  no  longer  simply  the  human  personality  of  Jesus  which  the  sculptor  dares  to  sketch 
in  the  performance  of  miracles,  it  is  Ciirist  glorified  in  heaven  after  the  Ascension.  Peter  or 
Paul  receives  from  His  hand  the  book  of  life,  or  even  Christ  seated  on  the  cathedra  of  the  doctors 
teaches  the  faithful. 

''  The  apostles  are  grouped  around  Jesus  without  any  special  part  being  assigned  to  any 
one  of  them  nor  any  mark  of  pre-eminence.  Vet  Peter  and  Paul  are  often  put  apart,  on  a 
footing  of  equality  opposite  one  another. 

"  The  scenes  of  the  Passion  are  not  represented,  but  often  the  appearance  before  Pilate. 

*'  The  legend  of  the  ox  and  the  ass  at  the  Saviour's  crib  is  popularized. 

"Mary  is  seated  on  a  cathedra  of  honour,  but  without  spiritual  character.  She  is  then 
only  a  mother  receiving  the  magi  on  behalf  of,  and  with,  her  son. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  Mary  is  (perhaps  ?)  adorned  with  precious  jewels. 
There  does  not  remain,  however,  a  portrait  of  her  any  more  than  of  Christ  or  the  apostles. 

"  The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  becomes  more  pronounced.  The  cathedra  is  the  attribute  of 
the  bishop. 

"  The  cross  is  still  hidden  under  symbols.  It  is  the  monogram  of  Christ  which  helps  to 
hide  it  from  profan,;  eyes  under  the  following  different  forms: 
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studied  only  morality  which  unites,  because  it  springs  from  human 
nature  which  is  the  same  everywhere. 

A  reUijions  revolution:  at  tirst,  Kome  imposes  on  local  worships 
that  of  Eome  and  the  Augusti  ;  there  is  not  a  city  in  wliich  tlunr 
altar  is  not  set  up  :  it  is  the  national  religion.  T'ut  the  universal 
n^igion  is  coming.  For  the  first  time  the  world  will  see  a  form 
of  worship  which  belongs  neither  to  a  city,  nor  a  peo]^le,  nor  an 
empire ;  a  religion  without  country,  which  at  least  will  desire  no 
other  than  that  of  the  human  race.^ 

Of  these  four  revolutions,  the  first  has  been  the  subject  of 
our  narrative  from  the  days  of  the  Gracchi  to  Tiberius  ;  the  last, 
which  began  at  the  same  time  as  the  three  otlu^rs,  will  only  be 
completed  a  long  while  aftc^'  the  Antonincs ;  the  second  and  third 
are  detailed  in  the  picture  which  has  just  be(^n  finished  of  Konian 
societv  in  the  first  two  cc^nturies  of  our  era. 

ft. 

If  this  })icture  is  true  W(^  shall  be  forcibly  led  to  believe 
that  this  societv  had,  in  its  civil  institutions  and  in  its  maiUKTs, 
some  conservative  forces ;  in  its  ideas,  renovating  forces.  Let  us 
reflect  on  the  skill  of  its  government,  to  which  had  succeeded  more 
princes  knowing  how  to  perform  th(^  duties  of  their  ofhce  than  any 
absolute  monarchies  known,  in  the  same  space  of  time,*  add,  too, 
the  discipline  of  its  legions,  the  broad  active  life  of  its  populations, 
the  viixorous  constitution  of  the  familv  and  citv,  thi^  wisdom  of  its 
great  schools  of  legislation  and  philosophy  of  which  the  last  word 
was  the  unity  of  reason,  law,  humanity,  and  of  the  immat(n-ial 
principle  of  the  universe ;  then  will  it  be  recognized  that  the 
empire  of  the  Antonincs  was  a  vigorous  corporation,  the  intelh^ctual 
life  of  which  had  some  grandeur. 

It  is  true  that  the  Eomans  preserved  three  iniquities :  slavery, 
the  abominable  harshness  of  its  penal  laws,  and  the  scandalous 
distinction  between  the  InnulUor  and  the  hnncstior.  B(^sides,  the 
disagreement  between  the  teaching  of  the  wise  and  tlu*  life  of 
the    masses    was    great    in    this    society,    so    greedy    after    pleasure, 

^  Buddhism,  beforo  Christianity,  and  Ishunisin  since,  have  eqimlly  had  this  characteristic 
of  not  being  merely  national  religions. 

■^  If  we  add  to  the  forty-four  years  of  Augustus's  rule,  the  eighty-four  years  of  the  Antonlne 
period,  the  entire  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  a  half  perhaps  of  those  of  Tiberius,  Claudius, 
Domitian,  and  the  early  years  of  Nero,  we  find  jhat  out  of  210  years,  the  Empire  had,  during 
100  vears,  not  only  good  government  but  good  princes. 
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which  h(>ld,  like  so  manv  others,  more  firinlv  to  its  vices  than  to 
its  beliefs.  Hut  slavery,  with  its  natural  consequence,  the  atrocity 
of  punishments,  was  an  institution  of  the  law  of  nations  which 
Chistianity  did  not  suppress,  because  time  alone  and  the  pro- 
gress of  human  thought  could  win  th(^  right ;  besides,  the  contra- 
diction between  moral  conduct  and  the  ideal  taught  belongs  to  all 
periods.  If  the  Empire  had  not  contained  other  causes  of  ruin 
it  would  not  have  succuml)ed  to  these  evils.  Unfortunately,  in 
this  aristocratic  society,  an  aristocracy  did  not  exist  able  to  sup- 
port and  hold  in  check  its  all  powerful  chief,  and  this  chief 
did  not  understand  that  instead  of  considering  the  Empire  as  a 
hereditary  domain,  he  ought,  after  the  example  of  Nerva,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Antoninus,  to  leave  it  to  the  most  worthy.  The 
rights  of  consanguinity  won  the  day  over  those  of  the  state. 
Marcus  Aurelius  had  selected  an  unsuitable  sucC(\ssor  both  from  a<>-e 
and  vices  for  the  exercise  of  absolute  power;  and  this  unbounded 
power  Septimius  Severus  will  give  to  the  son  who  wanted  to 
assassinat(^  liim,  so  that  the  orgies  of  despotism  will  be  renew(Hl. 
Under  administrative  pressure,  life  will  cease  circulating  freelv  in 
the  social  body,  which  Avill  grow  feebl(\  Avhilst  the  army,  becoming'- 
daily  more  strange  to  the  civil  population,  Avill  trouble  the  State 
by  continual  revolutions  and  will  ruin  its  finances,  while  itself  in 
the  universid  disorder  wholly  losing  its  discipHiie  and  strength. 
Finally,  the  religious  crisis  is  drawing  near. 

It  seems  that  Christians  and  pagans  might  have  eome  to  a 
mutual  understanding,  since,  in  certain  respects,  Christianity  was 
the  religious  formula  of  the  pagan  philosophies.  But  ''from  one 
end  of  the  social  world  to  the  other,  truths  met  without  mutual 
recogniti(m,'"  and  popular  passifm  foihul  the  goodwill  of  bishops 
and  princ(\s.  If  the  vulgar  mob  of  the  great  cities  cried  : 
''  The  Christians  to  the  lions !...,"  if  gifted  men  persecuted 
them  with  insulting  expressions  and  caricatures  wliich  must  have 
app(\ir(>d  to  tluMu  an  abomination.-  in  the  ranks  of  the  new  sect 
then^  were  violent  men  who,  instcnid  of  seeking  like  Justin  and 
Clement    of    Alexandria    to    unite    the    followers    of    Plato    to    the 


( 


1  v: 


Vilh'main,  Tahlma  do  Vcloqucncp  chrctioniip  au  quatrihme  nihcle. 
•  That  for  examph>  of  tlie  Crucified  with  an  ass's  head,  written  on  the  walls  of  the  Palatine; 
and  wind),  judging  from  some  words  of  Tertullian,  must  have  been  very  common. 
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disciples  of  Christ,  set  up  botwcon  thorn  an  impassahh^  barrier. 
Hermias  tried  to  seize  the  spirit  of  Luciaii  in  order  to  hold  up,  m 
a  religious  paiiiplih^t,  the  [)]iilosophers  to  derision  by  ]»riiiging 
forward  tlie  contradictions  of  the  ancient  nietaphysic.^  He  says 
to    them :     '^  There    are    utterly    in    you   only    darkness,    deceitful 

night,  perjx'tual  illusion,  an  abyss  of 
ignorance.  Philosophers,  see  how  tlie 
object  of  your  ardent  i)ursiiit  flies  Ixdore 
you  with  an  eternal  flight  ;  how  the  end 
which  you  propose  to  yourselves  is  inex- 
j)licable  and  vain.''  It  is  not  sini])ly 
the  beliefs  but  even  the  s]>irit  of  ])agan 
society  which  the  Church  proposes  to 
change.  The  2)liilosophic  liberty  of 
Greece  had  created  science ;  the  mystic 
idealism  which  will,  for  some  centuries, 
take  possession  of  superior  intelligences, 
will  delight  only  in  theological  specula- 
tions. At  the  head  of  his  book  llermias 
had  put  the  words  of  S.  Paul :  ^  "The 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  in 
the  sight  of  God,"  and  TertuUian  nngrily 
repeats  them.  He  curses  that  civilization 
which  the  wise  would  have  desired  to 
preserve  by  mildly  infusing  the  new  spirit  into  it ;  he  rejects 
compromises  with  horror;  he  does  not  even  w4sh  that  the  Christian 
should  accede  to  being  a  magistrate  or  a  soldier,  to  celebrate  the 
victory  or  the  festival  of  the  emperor.  He,  at  least,  is  pleased 
with  this  desertion  of  civil  duties,  and  he  is  of  those  who  cry : 
Misfortune  to  the  rich !  and  who  desire  the  destruc^tion  of  the 
Empire.    About  the  year  250  another  African,  Commodianus,  allows 

^  This  is  the  precise  title  of  his  dialojrue :  The  Derision  of  the  Pagan  Philosophers, 
Aiaavpfio^  TMV  t^uj  0i\o(to0wv, 

'  I.  Cor.,  i.  20. 

^  A  personage  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  with  the  ears  and  feet  of  an  ass  ;  he  is  wearing  a  raitre 
and  holds  a  book  under  his  arm.  The  Apologia  of  Tertiillian  (16)  explains  this  representation : 
Sed  nova  jam  Dei  nostriin  ista  proxime  civitate  editio  puhlicata  est  ex  quo  quidam  fnistraiidis 
bestiis  7nercenarius  iioxiiis  picturam  proposuit  cum  ejiismodi  inscriptione  Deus  rhristianorum 
onochoetes.  Is  erat  aurihus  asinis,  altero  pede  u)ujulatu><,  Uhrum  gestnns  et  totjatus.  ( Cabinet 
de  France.     Small  terra-cot ta  figure  in  the  Luynes  Collection,  brought  from  Syria  by  Pdr<?ti«5.) 


Caricature  of  Christ.' 
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his  delight  to  burst  forth  at  the  news  of  a  formidable  assault 
which  the  Goths  and  Persians  wxre  about  making  against  the 
Uoman  provinces.  ''  At  last,"  he  exclaims,  ^'  may  this  empire  of 
iniipiity  disappear  ! "  lie  believes  Ilonu'.  to  be  already  fallen,  and 
sees  her  ''weeping  in  eternity,  who  believed  herself  to  be  eternal!"^ 

Not  Rom(>  alone  is  condemned  ;  the  world 
even  is  going  to  perish.  Among  the  peo})le 
the  angry  oracles  of  the  Sibyl  were  circulating. 
*'Woe  to  the  women  who  shall  see  that  day. 
Dark  clouds  shall  surround  the  world.  The 
heav(nily  fires  shall  collide,  and  th(^  stars  fall 
into  the  sea.  A  stream  of  tire  shall  How  from 
the  sky,  it  shall  consume  the  earth,  and  men 
shall     gnash     their    teeth    when    they    feel    the 


soil   growing    hoi    under    their    feet.   .   .   . 


^1]^    Tragedian  striking  liimself 
with  it  Poniard.^ 


— fathers,  mothers,  children — shall  be  burnt  u]) 

in  the  divine  furnace  and   the  vast  Tartarus  will  be   heard  roaring. 

Ill    the    midst    of    their    tortures    they    will    call    upon    death,    but 

death  will  not  come.^'^    TertuUian, 

who    was    born     in     the    end    of 

Antoninus's    reign,    repeats    these 

mournful    words :     "'  Ah !    how    I 

shall      laugh  I       What     happiness, 

what    exultation    for    me    to    see 

these  puissant  ones  who  have  been 

made   gods,   and    their   courtesans, 

and    their    persecuting    magistrates.  Driver  guiding  a  Quadriga.^ 

and  these  sage  philosophers,  all  burning  pell-mell  with  their  Jupiter 
in  the  avenging  tire  I  Then  the  tragic  actor  will  utter  genuine 
cries  in  his  own  distress,  the  effeminate  comedian  will  perish  in 
the  liames,  and  the  circus-driver  wdll  appear  on  a  chariot  of  fire, 
himself  all  reddened  by  the  eternal  ilames."^     Gloomy  images,  cries 


'  Luget  in  ceternum  qua  jactabat  se  ceternam.     Commodianus  was  called  mendicus  Christi. 
-  Engraved  stone  in  the  Cabinet  de  France.     Cornaline  of  10  mill,  by  8,  >»\).  l,81)-i  in  tlio 

Catalogue. 

•'  Hoissier,  les  Origines  de  la  poesie  chretienne,  after  the  Oracula  sibyllina  of  Alexander,  ii. 

pp.  li)4  et  seq. 

*  I'lngravfd  stone,  of  excellent  workmantship  (17  mill,  by  26).    Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1,860. 


*  De  Spectaculis,  30. 
VOL.  V. 
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of  despair,  and  threats  which  must  have  thrown  terror  and  liatred 
into  the  hearts  of  pagans. 

On  the  other  hand,  polytheism,  the  official  religion  of  the 
State,  had  no  desire  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  these  ^'  beggars  of 
Christ;"  and  like  Hercules,  when  clotiied  in  tlie  fatal  tunic,  T^>TJle 
will  only  be  able  to  tear  it  from  her  sides  along  with  her  llcsh. 
Thus  defiance  and  hate  will  divide  citizens ;  a  crurl  persecution 
will  be  succeeded  by  a  half  tolerance  ;  blood  will  How  in  streams, 
and  the  glorious  spirit  which  liad  created  the  (irreek  and  L:itin 
civilizations  will  veil  itself  for  ages.  Then  that  Empire  which  had 
been  a  blessing  to  so  manv  human  bcinirs.  woaki^nod  b\'  roli<:ious 
war,  at  the  very  tinu'  when  the  whole  barbarian  world  is  on  the 
eve  of  formidable  invasions,  will  be  blood-stained  to  the  inm(»st 
provinces  by  foreign  war,  and  th(^  peoples  who  had  so  long  lived 
at  peace  under  the  shade  of  their  own  vine  and  tig-tre(*  will  see 
the  hostile  fires  in  the  midst  of  their  lands. 

It  is  all  over  for  ever  with  the  ''  Koman  pisice,'*  and  tor 
many  centuries  with  science  and  art  ;  but  an  exalted  hope  was 
to  be  given  to  the  world. 


The  Good  Shepherd  on  a  Christian  Lamp  in  Terra-cotta,  found  at  Ostia.     (Roller,  op.  ctt. 

pi.  xxviii.) 


END    OF    VOLUME    V. 
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yKhiis  VeruB  Cwsar        .... 
/Kzani  (coin  of)  . 
Ah'xandria  (coin  of )        . 
Ant inous  deified. 

—  (head  of)  .... 
Antoninus  (engraved  stone) 

—  (g(>ld  coiuw  of) 

—  gi^'i^R  hi.s  liand  to  the  king 

of  the  (^uadi  . 

—  placing  llie  tiara  on  thf  head 
of  the  king  of  Armenia 

Athens,  the  Acropolis 

l^aalhec  (one  of  the  temples  of) 

liar  Kokaba  (coin  of) 

liocchua  II.  (coin  of)       ...         • 

Lostra  (coin  of)  .         .       . 

Britain  holding  a  sceptre 

Cadiz  (gold  coin)         .... 
(.'a?8area  (coin  of)    . 
CulugurriH  (coin  of)     . 

Cirta  (coin  of) 

Cupid  driving  two  griffins  (cameo)      . 

Dacia  (largo  bronze)       .... 
Dt'ciirion's  coin    ..... 
I UMiariuB  of  distribution 
Diana  of  Kphesus         .... 
Domitia  Lucilla      ..... 
DrivttT   guiding    u    quadriga    (engraved 

stone) 

Duumvir,  medal  of  a  (coin  of  Utica) 

Faustina,  the  Mother  of  Camps  . 

—  the  elder  (bronze  medallion  of) 

Fslicity 

Festivity 

Foundation  of  Rome  (mtnial  commemora- 
tive of  tht')  ..... 
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465 
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363 
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141 
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Genii  conducting   the    bride  aii<l  bridt'- 
groom      ...... 

Gens  Lucilia  (silver  coin  of  the) 

Gerasa  (coin  of)  . 

Glycon  (the  Serpent)      .         .         .         . 

Gnostic  stone       ..... 

Hadrian  ...... 

—  (double  congiarium  given  by) 

—  in  Britain  (arrival  of) 

—  in  Gaul  (arrival  of) 

—  (tiie  god)  .         .         . 

—  haranguing   thr  uriny  of  Nori- 

cum       .         .         .         .         . 

—  haran^^uing-  the  legions  of  Moesia 

—  haranguing  the  army  of  Kluetia 

—  (laureated  bust  of)    . 

—  and  Liberty  (gold  coin) 

—  marching,   followed    by    three 

soldiers 

—  and  Moisia    . 

—  (the  Olympian) 

—  (Pater  Patruf) 

—  (restorer  of  Africa)  . 

—  (restorer  of  the  Gauls)  . 

—  (restorer  of  Greece)  . 

—  (restorer  of  the  world)  . 

—  and  Sabina 

—  and  Spain 
Hadrian's   adoption    (coin    commemora- 
tive of)       ...         • 

—  visit    to    Egypt    (coin    com- 

memorative of) 

—  voyage  in  Greece  (coin  com- 
memorative of)    .  .        . .       • 

lladrianotherae  (coin  of)      . 
Hadrumctuyn  (coin  of)    . 
Hathor,  tlie  Egyptian  Venus  (cameo) 
Hercules,  young  (silver  coin) 
Ilerodes  Atticus  (cameo) 
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llexastyle    temple    (the    reverse    of    a 

deuarius  of  Faustina  tlu'  elder) 
Hippo  licyius  (coin  of)   . 

Italica  (coin  of) 

Jupiter   Ammon  (with    Uam's    Horns), 
(engraved  stone)  .... 

Leptis  Minor  (coin  of) 

Lucilla,  daughter  of  Marcus  Aurelius     . 

Lucius  Verus  Armeuiacus  . 

Marcus  Aurelius  (aureus  of )  . 

—       (large  bronze)  . 

—       (stone   commemorative 

of       tlie       sacrifices 
otTered  by) 

—       and  Com  mod  us 

—      and       Lucius      Verus 

(triumph  of) 

Mauretunia  .  .  •  •  • 

Mwsia  Superior  (coin  of  Viminacium) 
Municipal  quaestor,  medal  of  a  (coin  of 
Corduba)  .    '     . 

Nicopolis  ad  1st  rum  (coin  of) 
Nile  (the)  personified 

Oea  (coin  of) 

Palmyra  (coin  of)        .         ■         •         • 
Peira  (coin  of) 
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179 

230 
172 
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203 

179 
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430 

361 
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460 
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Philadelphia  (coin  of)  ... 

Pietas,  as  represented  by  Livia 

Playing  at  hoop 

Plotinopolis  (coin  of)      . 

Puellae  Faustinianse    .         .  • 

Remittance  of  arrears     .         .  • 

Roman  Carthage  (coin  of)  . 
Rome  and  Hadrian  shaking  hands  (gold 
coin)   ....••• 

Sabrata  (coin  of)  .         •         •         • 

Ship  laden  with  troops    .         .         .         • 

Stobi  (coin  of) 

Symbols  of  the  Cross,  the  Fi.sh,  the  (Jood 
Shepherd,  etc.  (engraved  stone)  . 

Tarragona  (coin  of)     . 

Temph'  of  Rome  (coin  of  Hadrian) 

Tessera  used  at  the  circus    . 

Thapmx  (coin  of) 

Thermas  the  ancient  Himera  (coin  of) 
Thyxdnis  (coin  of) 

Tomi  (coin  of)         .         •  •         • 

Tragedian  wt  riking  hiuiself  with  a  poniard 

(engraved  stone)      .... 
Trajanopolis  (coin  of)      . 

V'ologeses  111.      . 

Xenophon,  the  imperial  i-hysician  (coin 
of  Cos)         .  •         •  ,      • 

Zilis  (coin  of) 
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552 
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420 
558 
521 
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436 
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406 
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II.— :k[APS    AND    ENGKAVIXCS. 


Acclamations  at  the  circus  in  the  pre- 
sence of  tlie  emperor  .         .         •         • 
Admetus  and  Alcestis  (parting  farew.11 

of)  .         .         .         .    .     • 
Advertis»'ment  of  a  gladiatorial  combat 
.Klius  Verus  Caisar 

—  —  as  JiotiWi  JJientu.^ 

/Esculapius  and  (ilycon  .     •    . 

.K/ani  (ancient  bridge  at)  . 

—      (ruins  of  tlie  theatre  of) 
Ammon       .         .    '     . 
Ajiio    Novas    (arcade    of    the    aqueduct 

called)         ...... 

Annius  Verus     .         .         .        -         • 
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()00 
1.32 
1.37 
150 
406 
405 
721 

537 

211 


Antinous  as  P>acchus      .... 

Antonine  Column         .         .         •  • 

Antoninus  (bust  in  the  Vatican) 

(bust     in     the     museum     of 

NapK's)  .... 

—  crowned  with  oak 

—  and  Faustina  (apotheosis  «)f) 

—  —         —        (remains  of  the 
temple  of) 

Apt)llo  (ruins  of  the  temple  of)  . 
Apollonius  of  Tyana       .         .         .         . 
Athens  (the  so-called  fiema  of  the  Pnyx 

of)  . 
Atys        . 
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Auxiliary  horseman    .... 

iiaalbec  (circular  monument  at) 

(remains  of  the  "  Temple  of  the 
Sun"  at)    .... 

—  (wall      called     Solomon's,     or 
Cyclopean  courses  of)  ... 

Bacchus 

—  (marble    bust     in    the    Naples 
museum) 

Makers  kneading  dough 
Baths  (interior  of  some) 
Battle   between  Darius   and   Alexander 
(mosaic)  ...... 

liir/a  (the)  of  the  Vatican 

Bill  posted  in  Pompeii 

Jiireme   ...  .         ,         . 

—  called  the  imperial  galley 
Biseilium  in  bronze         .... 
Bronzf  phui  relating  to  the  Tabellarii 

Captives   brought     before    a    victorious 
general    ...... 

Caricature  of  Christ        .... 

Carpathians  (a  view  in  the) 

Carpenter        ...... 

Centurion  of  Varus's  army 

Chemtou  (ruins  of  a  Roman  afiut'duct  at) 

Christian  symbols   ..... 

Cinerary  urns       ..... 

—  urn   inclosing    tlie    ashes   of   a 

married  couple 

—  —    of  an  imperial  .slave 
Commodus  wlun  a  boy  .... 
Const antine  (ruins  of  a  Roman  aqueduct 

n»>ar)        ...... 

Couch  for  the  repast         .... 

Dacian 

Danaid   ....... 

Hancer  (a)  . 

I'unubian  fortress   .  .  .  .         . 

Hiadem   (royal)   in   gold,  loinid    in    the 
Cimmerian  lios]>orus 

—  of  a  king  of  the  liosporus 
Diana  with  dog 

—  of  Gabii        ..... 
Dionysus  (bas-relief  of  the  temple  of) 
Discobolus  of  Miron    .... 
Doctor  dressing  a  wound 

Dog  (Maltese) 

—   (Molossean)     .         .         .         .         . 

D'»ll  ( jointed) 

Druniien  centaur 
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p]gyptian  scene  on  a  mosaic 

Electoral  annouticements 

Elegiac  inscription  commemorative  of 
Hadrian's  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  ..... 

Eleusinian  mysteries        .... 

Elysian  Fields  (scenes  from  the) 

—      repast         ..... 

Emcrita  Augusta  (Merida),  (ruins  of  the 
theatre  of) 

Epicurus 

Faustina,  Antoninus's  wife 

wife  of  Antonimis  Pius   . 
—        wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius 


(apotheosis  of)    .         .         .         .         . 

Faustina  the  younger 

Fiesole  (ruins  of  the  amphitheatre 
of) 

Figure  (Boman)  in  bronze  foinid  in 
Pomerania        ..... 

Flavian  ampbitheatre  (the  Coliseum) 

Fountain  in  mosaic      .... 

Funeral  genius,  found  at  Florence  . 

—       inonuineiit   dedicated  by  a  hus- 
band to  his  wife        .... 

(ialerius  Antoninus         .... 

Game  of  swinging  (the) 

Genii  of  games        ..... 

German  chiefs  (council  of)  . 

Gladiator's  helmet  ..... 

Gladiators  fighting  with  wild  beasts  . 

Gold  chain  found  in  the  J'allum,  near 
Newcastle        ..... 

Good  Shepherd  ..... 
—  —        on  a  Christian   lamp  in 

terra-cotta        ..... 
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iviucated     slave    calciilat  ii;g    before    his 
master  ......     208 


Hadrian  (arch  of)            ....  60 

—  bearing  helmet  and  shield     .  43 

—  (bust  of) 28 

—  (portico  of)   ...         .  61 

—  treading  a  })risoner  under  foot  .  103 
Head-dress  of  .Julia,  daughter  of  Titus  .')^7 
1  lercules  (the  infant)  suffocating  serpents  677 
Her(jd  (remains  of  the  theatre  of)        .  700 

Hounds 270 

Hvpocaust,  or  steaming-room   (remains 

of  a) 40 

Igihjilis  (Djidjelli)  (mosaic  of)         .         .  456 

Infantry  escorting  baggage  .540 
Infernal   regions,  or  kingdom  of  Hades 

(the) ;^6 
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rage 
Inscription  carved  on  the  base  of  a  statue 
erected  to  Tiberius  by  the  Augustales 

of  Pozzuoli ^^ 

Isis  suckling  llorus         .         •  .707 

Jerusalem  (remains  of  the  fortifications  of)  125 

Jewel  case  of  a  Roman  lady   .         .         •  ^GB 

Jews  wailing ^-^^ 

Juno       .      ■ ^^ 

Jupiter    causing    rain    to    fall    <>n    the 

Roman  army     •         •         •  ^^^ 

—  Gaulois      .         .         .         •         •  -2H 

—  (temple  of),  at  Gerasa    .         .  77 

—  Tonans ^^^ 


Legionary  cavalier      .        .         .         • 

—  soldier   

LiUebonno  (a  mosaic  of)      . 

Long  ship,  with  lifty  oars 

Lucilla,  daughter  of  Marcus  Aurehus 

Lucius  Verua  (bust  in  the  Capitol)      . 

—  —     bearing  a  figure  of  victory 

—  —     junior         .         .         .         • 

Marcomanni  (battle  with  the)     . 
Marcus  Aurelius  as  a  boy 

—        (bust  in  the  Capitol) 

—        (bust  in  the  museum  of 

the  Louvre)  . 

—        (equestrian  statue  of)   . 

—        giving  a  congiarium 

—        reading    the    petitions 

of  the  people 

—        receiving   the   homage 

of  the  Parthians 

—        sacrificing    before    the 

temple  of  Jupiter. 

—  —        (triumph  of) 

—        wearing  the  cuirass  . 

—  Calatorius    (inscription    placed 
under  the  statue  of)     . 

Mason  (a)    . 

Merida  ( /iw^'nVrt  Augusta),  (ruins  of  the 
great  aqueduct  of)        .         .         •         • 
Minerva  armed 

—  overlooking  slaves  at  work 

Mirmillo  •       .  • 

—  ..•••• 

—  (restoration) 

Mithra  sacrificing  the  bull       .         .    .      • 
Mortuary  inscription  on  a  Roman  stela 
Mother  (a)  and  her  children 
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Nurse  (a) 
Nymphrpum  (the) 

Objects  of  luxury 
Ocean  personified 


Olympieion  at  Athens  (the) 
Opris  Reticulum       .... 
Ornamental  details  of  the  box     . 
Orpheus  playing  on  the  lyre    . 

Palestriiia  (fragment  of  the  mosaic  of) 

Pulhis 

I'almvra  :  remains  of  the  Colonnade   . 
— -  portico  of  the  Colonnade 

Panatheiioea:  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 

I'arthenon  (figure  from  the) 

Pavement  and  remains  found  at  the 
recently  discovered  Roman  villa  at 
trading,  Isle  of  Wight    .         .  48t) 

Pergamus  (bas-relief  from)      . 

Persius  (Aulus  Persius  Flaccus) 

Petra  (tomb  at)       . 

Phihe  (restoration  of  tlie  temph-  of)    . 

Pliny's  villa 

Pluto  

Pola  (ruins  of  the  amphitheatre  of) 

Pompeii  (corpses  burie«l  under  the  ashes 
at) 

—  (house  of  a  decurion  of)    . 

—  (peristyle  of  the  quaestor's houee 

at) 

—  (the  theatre  at) 
Pompeian  painting      .         .         .         • 
Pra'torium  at  Lambessa  (the) 
Purification  .         .         .         •         • 

Quadrireme 


Neptune  and  Minerva     ....    696 
Nimes  (amphitheatre  of)      .         •         •  1*^ 

—  (interior  of  the  arena  at)  .     153 

—  (temple  called  the  3/aj.y(mCarr<«e' at)    358 
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Race  (a)  at  the  circua  .         .         •         •  5-Jl 

—   horse '^'*"» 

Retiarius "^"^^ 

Rings  and  engraved  stones  found  m  tho 

ruins  of  Hadrian's  wall        ...  36 

Rome,  of  superhuman  size  .         •         .  -Oo 


Sabina  (the  empress)  .         .         •         • 
_  as  Venus  Genitrix 

Sacrifice  to  domestic  fortune 
Sarcophagus  representing  a  funeral  pro- 
cession 
—  representing  wedding  cere- 

monies .  .  .  • 

Scene  at  school        .  .  •         •         • 

Sepulchral  cippus  of  a  free<lman 
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remains  on  the  .\ppiau  Way      309 


Servianuij  (^L.  Julias  Ursus)    . 
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Ship  (details  of  a)       . 

Ship  serving  as    a    cup  (representation 

of  a) 

Silenus         ...... 

Silver  plate  found   in  the  ruins  of  the 

Vallutn  Jlndriaui        .... 
Singing  or  music  (practice  of)     . 
Skeleton,    with    the    Socratic    maxim: 

Know  thyself       ..... 
Slave  child  . 

•  •  • 

Stddier  carrying  his  baggage  . 

—  without  baggage 

Statue  (Greek)  in  the  museum  of  Prince 
Torlonia  ■         .         .         .         . 

—  (Roman)  in  the  museum  of  Prince 

Torloniu       .... 
Stone  commernorativf  of  the  Legion  lid 
Auf/ustd       .         .  .  .  _ 

Strong-box  (iron)  found  at  Pompeii  . 
Surgeon  attending  to  a  wounded  man 
Surgical  instruments        .... 
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37 
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Table  (the  feet  or  supports  of  a).         .  060 
Tahk't  (bronze)  containing  the  speech  of 

<  'laudius      ......  421 

Tantalu.s  (tomb  called  that  of)    .         .  71 

Tarragona  (aqueduct  of)          .         .         .  431 


Taurobolic  altar,  found  at  Lyons 

Taurobolium  (the) 

Tesserae  (ivory)  used  at  the  theatre    . 
Tliysdrus  (El-l)jem),  (the  Coliseum  of) 
Tomb  (Roman)  at  Haydra 
Tombstone  of  a  citizen  of  Pozzuoli 
Trireme  ...... 

Tutelar  genius  of  the  camp     . 

ralium  Uudriani  (chart  of  tlie) 

—  —         (section  of  tlie)  . 

Vase  (marble)  from  Pompeii 

—  (^silver)  found  at  R»!rnay 

—  in  the  shape  of  a  head 
Verona  (amphitheatre  of)       . 
Vessels  of  war     ..... 
Villa  Jladriayia  (a  part  of  the  ruins  of 

the) 

Weighing  of  loaves  at  a  baker's 
Woman's  toilette  (articles  of  a) 
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Young  married  woman  covering  her  face 

with  the  Flammcum  .         257 

—      Roman  wearing  the /vn//a    .         .241 


Zaghouau  (Roman  remains  at)    . 
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1     Map  of  the  Travels  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  VI. 


In  briiii^ini?  this  long  labour  to  Ji  close,  1  am  bound  to  mention 
specially  the  care  and  ability  of  the  translators,  Mr.  CUarke  and 
Miss  Ripley,  who  have  become  so  expert  in  their  work  as  to 
relieves  me  of  most  of  an  editor's  trouble.  For  in  this  volume 
1  lelt  it  undiisirabh^  to  curtail  the  French  text,  as  has  been  done 
to  some  extent  in  Volume  V.  The  general  index,  which  was 
begun  as  a  translation,  very  soon  assuuKnl  an  ind(^i)endent  character, 
and  will  be  found  adequate  for  all  practical  purposes;  indeed,  to 
catalogue  every  minute  fact  or  solitary  name  in  so  large  a  book 
would  reipiire  an  additional  volume  of  print.  The  work  is  already 
voluminous  enough,  and  the  publishers  are  agreed  with  me  that 
the  death  of  DiocU'tian  is  th(^  pn.per  halting-])lace,  as  pagan  Ronu> 
may  be  said  to  liavr  no  history  after  that  date.  The  life  of 
Julian  is  a  retrograde  step  in  Christian  Rome  rather  than  a 
survival  of  paganism.  We  therefore  send  this  work  into  the 
world  to  tak<-  its  plae(>  as  th(>  most  complete  Roman  History  yet 
published  in  iIk'  English  tongue,  and  not  likely  to  be  superseded 
in   our   day. 

J.  r.  .MAIIAFI  Y. 


TltlXTTV    ToLLEfiK,    DlULIN. 
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ELEVENTH  PERIOD. 


TEE  AFRICAN   AND   SYRIAN   PRINCES  (180-235  a.d.). 


CUAin'ER  LXXXVIII. 

ODMM0DU8.  PEBTINAX.  DIDIUS  JITLIlKirS.  AND  THE  VAHS  OF 

SETEEU8  (180-211  A.I).>. 

L— CoMiiODUs  (180  102> 

THE  8l8t  of  August  WUH  a  dny  doubly  unliielcy  for  the  Empire: 
it  was  tha  birtlnluy  of  Cdigala  ami  of  Commoduiu  In  the 
210  year*  tliat  Rome  hod  had  emporor*,  the  latter  wa.^  the  finjt 
"born  in  the  pun>le,"  parphft^eniinx ; ^  but  his  resign  vr^s  not  of 
a  chunictcT  to  recommend  to  the  Romans  tho  principle  of  hereditary 
SUiCOOMion.  lie  was  not  yet  nineteen  when  ^farciw  Aurelius  died.' 
His  fiither  had  giv4;n  him  the  best  of  nui«ter»,  but  an  ungrateful 
nature  rendered  their  cares  froitless,  for  iii-stunocj  at  the  age  o! 
twelve,  finding  hiss  bath  insufficiently  h<*atc<l,  ho  ordered  the  8<:Tvant 
who  hail  cluirgc  of  it  to  be  thrown  into  the  furnace.  The  absolute 
power  whi<'h  lie  inherited  at  so  early  an  age  completed  his  ruin, 
fur  thos<!  wliom  an  old  author  calls  **the  court  instrueton*-'*  quickly 


'  Beni,  iliM  is  to  mv.  durif^r  dir  rv'ign  of  \m  (other.  The  tklo  of  xhxt  (ituptrr  mt»K  twA 
Im  uk«^^  «tnc9l;f.  OonoiudtM.  IVrtianx.  m»I  Julinniis  *«»  Deitbcr  AfricAij  iiccr  HyrUa.  liit  thf> 
Una^r  4x«  not  deaeriM  fer«^  n<tlc««l  «ith  tho  Ant«iinc*^  *i>d  i\%t  two  latur,  wl»  rf^jscd 
»  fbcort  ft  fiiui',  «rr  oocinrrf («1  \fy  tWir  h'morj  with  t^  tf»l  Afriraa  «nipf ror. 

'  3Uf(m  loicaa*  ..^Uiw  Atirvliiu  ComTDxlus  ABtcauMj  wiu  bcvn  Amnut  SlM,  161»  tod 
mcoM^ied  M&KsiA  Aiin-Stoi  on  the  17th  U  Mudi,  18U.  For  ehn  htttory  of  liii  reign  w«  hsre 
onljr  the  •lift|»iW«i  *WiiIjnnf«t  c*  IHod  hf>-  Xiphilin  (bo^ik  Utii.),  t^  fint  book  of  llorodim, 
whick  u  that  of  a  rhrfcincicn,  v(A  the  oonfuMtl  Uk^rafliy  of  XjKsvfty^mk 

*.  .  .  .  yaei  M  oulv  iiutitMttfre*  M^ntnf  ll«ampw,  C^awi,,  I).  Dic»^  v^o  kww  him 
VOU   VI.  0 
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obtained  cniitrol  over  this  freble  intellect.  llis  bust  aii<l  iixdals 
roprosent  him  witli  tlio  stupid  look  of  a  man  avIiosc  mind  has  never 
been  crossed  by  one  worthy  thon^ht.'  Cond)inin«;-  as  he  <iid 
timidity  and  erncdty,  Ik^  exhibit(Ml  th(^  htttrr  trait  as  soon  as,  by 
a  word  or  a  look,  he  was  able  to  rid  liimself  of  tlmsr  who  caused 
him  alarm. 

The  imperial  power  was  not  hereditary,   but  the  emperors   had 
always  wished    to    make    it    so,    and,    in    the    absence    of    any    mial 
institutions   of  government,   this    was    inevitable.      The    snn<    of   flie 
emperors  in   their  cradles  were  surrounded  [as  they  now  are]   with 
titles   and   honours,    one  or   two   of   which    would    have    been,   to  a 
citizen,   the  reward  of  a   long  life  of  public    services.      At  the  age 
of  five  (.'ommodus  was  made  Ciesar;    at  the  age  of  fourteen,  member 
of  all  the   sacred   colleges  and  princeps  juvcntuUs^  although  he  had 
not  yet  assumed  the  toga;  at  sixteen  he  was  consul,  imperator,  and 
invested  with  the  tribunitian  pow^er.'^      That  is  to  say,   he   had  all 
the  imperial  titles  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Augustus,  the  sign 
of  the  supreme  rank,   and  of  Pontifex   Maximus,    which  also  could 
not   at   that   time   be   shared.     Marcus   Aurelius   associated   his   son 
w^ith  himself  in  the  triumph  over   the  Germans,  and    took   him    in 
178   upon   the   expedition    against    the   Marcomanni.      The   rumour 
was   current  that  the  imperial  sage   had   been   aided   ^'  in  restoring 
to   nature   the   elements   which   she   had  lent   him."      Dion   Cassius 
accuses  the  physicians  of  Marcus  Aurelius  of  having  poisoned  him 
at  the  instigation  of  Commodus ;  but  Dion  was  a  contemporary,  and 
contemporaries  have  their  ears  ever  open  to  all  kinds  of  calumnies. 
Two   winters   passed   in   an   inclement    climate   were   dangerous    for 
this  man  of  the  South,   whose  enfeebled  constitution  made  him  old 
and  infirm  at   the  age  of  fifty-nine.      If  we   add   to  this  the  cares 
of  an  important  war,  and  the  plague  supervening,  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  charge  Commodus  with  parricide,  whose  account,  moreover, 
is  long  enough  without  this  addition.     It  is  worthy  of  mention  that 

well,  says  of  him,  however  (Ixxii.  1),  that  he  was  not  an  evil-disposed  person,  but  extremely 
timid,  and  so  simple-minded  that  he  became  the  slave  of  those  who  surrounded  hiuj. 

'  See  the  two  busts  represented  in  vol.  v.  pp.  203,  206. 

'  According?  to  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  lie  held,  at  the  close  of  the  year  102,  for  the 
eif^hteenth  time,  the  office  of  tribune.  (Orelli,  No.  887.)  He  had  })een  made  tribune  for  the 
first  time  on  tlie  23rd  of  December,  176.  (Cohen,  Med.  imjwr.).  I.ampridius  says  tliat  in  183 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Pious,  senatu  ridente,  and  that  of  p'elix  on  tl»e  d*;ath  of  I'ereimiH  in  185. 


A 


Commodus. 


(Statue  of  Pentelic  Marble.     Vatican,  Braccio  Nuom,  No.  8.) 
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the  latter  dedicated  a  temple  to  his  father  with  priests,  Antonine 
flamens,  and  all  that  antiquity  had  prescribed  for  "consecrations."! 
Later,  Conimodus  did  not  consider  the  new  divinity  of  sufficient 
rank,  and  preferred  to  be  called  the  son  of  Jupiter  rather  than  of 
Marcus.'-' 

Commodus  assumed  power  without  opposition.    He  was  advised 
to  profit  by  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  barbarians  to  overthrow 
then,  completely.     But  the  young  nobles,  wearied  by  these  obscure 
combats   m    the   raunonian    marshes,  this   dull   life   in    wild  camjis 
under  hovels  of  mud  and   reeds,  reminded  him  of  the  marble  villas 
of  Tibur,  the  games  of  the  ampjiitlieatre,  and  the  seductions  of  the 
Via  Sacra;    and  the   young   emperor   became   eager  to   g,.   back   to 
l{<.me,  to  enjoy  his  palaces,  his  wealtl,,  and  his  sovereign  .ntliority 
Ue    waited,    however,    until   his   father's   old   generals   had   renewed 
the    treaty    which    M.nu.s    Auielius    had    ahvadv   imposed   uj.on   the 
barbarians.'       The    Marconu.imi    and    the    Quadi    engagvd    not    to 
approach    nearer    the  Danube   than   twenty  stadia,  to  give   up  their 
arms,    their   auxiliaries,'   their  captives,   the  deserters,  and  a  certain 
(l.miiiuy  oi  corn,   which  tax   Commodus   afterwards  remitted      They 
weiv   fori.i.lden   to   attack   the  lazyges,   the  IJune,   and   tlie  Van.hds 
Ih.y   were   accustomed   to  hold   markets   which   were  frequenteil  by 
the    Itoinaii    traders,    but   were  also   the  occasion  for   assemblages   of 
their  .,wn  people,  wlien  plots  were  concerted  and  oaths  interchanged 
These    markets    they    were    forbidden    to    hold    more    than    once    a 
month,   in   jilaees  designated    by  the   Roman   autliorities;    they  were 
watched    by    centurioiis,    and    forts    were    constructed    all    alon-   the 
river  to  prevent  smuggling."     A  similar  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the   liurte. 

The  Emi.ire  might  at  this  time  feel  that  its  sway  or  its  undis- 
puted influence  extended  through  the  (>ntire  valley  of  the  Danube 
from  the  lilack  Sea  to  JSohemia,  and  that  the  Carpathians,  witli  the 
mountains  of  Moravia,  would  be  its  secure  barrier.  I3ut  Commodus 
had  reli.uiuished  tlu'  lormer  right  of  making  annual  levies  among 
these    warlike    tribes,    that    is   to    say,    of    taking    away    their    best 

'  ('a})it.,  Ayiton.  j>hilo».,  18. 
'  HtTod.,  i.  14. 
^  See  vol.  V.  p.  lOr. 

*  The  Qua.li  surrendered  1;J,000;  the  Murcomanni,  not  as  many. 
De.sjiirdin.s,  Monian.  c}>ig>\  da  ?fiii.^re  hoinjrois.  X,,.  \\'>. 


^ 
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warriors.  Moreover,  lie  gave  back  to  tlieiii  all  tlie  fortresses  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived.'  i'r(»iii  the  Miiiiiiiit  of  thcst^  walls 
the  Romans  had  held  th(^  barbarians  in  check,  and  had  <^niaranteod 
the  security  of  the  colonists,  who,   nndir  the   sheker   of  the   lionian 


TUe  Empress  Crispina.     (Hust  of  the  Capitol,  Flail  of  th^  Emperors,  No.  44.) 

swords,    would    have    made    of    these    lands    another    Dacia.       Rut 
Commodus  was  not  Trajan.'- 

This  was  the  last  time  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  troops. 
Happily  the  great  traditions  of  war  were  not  yet  lost,  and  there 
remained  to  Eome  generals  like  .Ararcollus,  Niger,' Pertinax,  Albinus, 
and  Septimius  Severus,  who  k(7)t  strong  watch  npr.n  ihr  l.aiharian^.^ 

'  Dion,  Ixxii.  2  and  3. 

^'  Herodiun  (i.  IT,),  speaks  of  lui-o-e  suras  of  money  given  to  the  harbarions  to  buv  peace. 
Dion  ami   Lampridiu.s   mention  some  few  victories  pained  over  the  barbarians  of  the 
anube  bv  Albmus  and  Nij^er,  m  182  and  184.     There  were  more  serious  eniragements  in 
Bntum  (184)  and  in  Africa  (187-ltX);.     I'f.  Eckhel,  vii.  120  and  l->.'^ 


^ 


of 
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He  retuHK^d  to  Rome  the  22n(l  (.f  Oc-tober,  ISO,  snrroiinded 
by  all  triumphal  pomp  m  honour  of  victories  that  he  had  not 
gained,  and  instead  of  placing  upon  his  chariot  the  image  of 
Marcus  Aurolius,  th«^  true  coiupieror,  a 
handsome  and  f'avoui'ito  slave  was  seated 
beside  Commodus.  Vici^  returned  into  the 
imi)erial  palace,  where,  in  tlu^  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,   virtue^  had  dwelt. 

Leaving  the  care  of  public  affairs  to 
Pereunis,  jnvfc^ct  of  the  guards^  Tommodus 
took  no  thought   save  for  his  pleasures,  and 

a  part  of  the  Jioman  aristocracv  did  like-  (Vi^pina  Augusta,  Wife  o: 
wise.  The  preceding  emperors  had  imposed  ^'^'"^"^^•^^^-  ^^^^'""^^^  ^^'^'^^'' 
severe  morals  on  tlic^  court.  Men  now  made  amends  for  this  pro 
longed  restraint,  and  rushed  into  all  forms 
of  dissipation,  like  the  young  French 
nobles  after  the  hypocritical  austerities  of 
the  latter  years  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
ruler,  at  the  age  of  ardent  passions,  pro-  / 
pagated  around  him  all  the  vices  which 
were  in  him.self:  lately  it  had  been  the 
fashion  to  philosophize,  now  it  appeared 
good  taste  to  practise  every  kind  of 
profligacy.  It  is  said  that  the  two 
empresses  set  the  example.  One  of  them, 
Crispina,  the  wife  of  Commodus,  was 
banished  to  Capri,  under  a  charge  of 
adultery,  and  afterwards  put  to  death; 
the  other,  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  had  retained  imperial  honours  from  her  marriage  with 
the  emperor  Verus :  at  the  theatre  she  sat  with  the  emperor's 
family,  and   in   the  streets  the  sacred   fire  was  carried  before  her.^ 

'  Dion,  Ixxii.  D.  According  to  Herodian,  Commodus  reigned  wisely  up  to  the  time  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Lucilla,  which  is  placed  in  183.  But  this  is  probably  a  literary  reminiscence  of 
Nero's  early  reign. 

^  From  an  intaglio  in  the  Cabinet  do  France  (red  jasper,  12  millim,  by  8).  The  name  of 
Proclus  abridged,  III'OKA,  is  perhaps  that  of  the  engraver.  Cf.  Cbabouillet,  o;>.  cit.,  Supple- 
ment,  No.  .3,o(){). 

•Amnnunu.s  Murcellinus  and  Quintus  Curtius  say  that  the  kings  of  Persia  possessed  a 


Tile  Empress  Lucilla,  Daughter  of 

Marcus  Aurelius  and  Wife  of 

Lucius  Verus.' 
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Her  father  had  compelled  her  to  espouse  in  second  nuptials  tlie  old 
and  respectable  Ponipeianus,  whom  she,  it  is  said,  betrayed,  even 
including  her  own  son-in-law  in  the  number  of  her  lovers.  \Ui\ 
Lucilla  is  perhaps  one  more  victim  of  those  ealuiiini(^s  so  very 
current  in  liome  at  that  time,  according  to  tlir  testimony  of 
TertuUian  who  heard  them.^  She  must  have  been  nearly  toity  at 
this  time,  an  age  which,  for  women  of  tlu^  South,  is  no  buiger  the 
period  of  beauty  or  of  transient  amours. 

The  writers  who  have  preserved  to  us  the  history  of  tlii< 
reign  fill  it  with  monotonous  accounts  of  cruel  executi<»ns.  In  the 
whole  period  of  twelve  years  is  found  neither  a  good  measure  oi 
government  nor  a  decree  for  the  improvement  of  laws;  nothing 
which  shows  anv  care  for  the  ])ubli(*  interest  ;  (.ommodus  did  not 
even  finish  the  constructions  which  his  father  had  begun.  Yet 
still  the  Empire  stands  by  its  own  weight,  /nole  sua  sfat.  Traders 
buy  and  sell,  sailors  traverse  the  seas,  labourers  do  their  woilv, 
and  governors  keep  watch  over  the  provinces,  as  though  a  wise 
ruler  presided  over  th(^  destinies  of  the  Empire.  The  treasury 
still  furnishes  funds  to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of  Nicomedi:i. 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,-  to  construct  a  gymnasium  at  Antioch, 
diverse  monuments  at  Alexandria,  and  to  establish  at  Ciiitliage  an 
African  tieet,  classis  Afrkana,  in  order  to  make  good  with  African 
corn  the  deficiencies  in  the  Egyptian  supply  brought  into  Ostia/ 
Lastly,  the  soldiers  still  are  detaiknl  to  aid  in  public  works.  Those 
in  IJaluiatia  restore  a  bridge,  over  the  Cettina  that  had  been 
destroyed;  along  the  Danube  they  construct  fortified  posts  to  keep 
out  German  marauders.*     If  our  information  were  more  extensive  it 

fire  which  fell  from  heaven,  wliich  they  kept  alive  with  care,  and  had  it  borne  before  tliem 
on  expeditions  on  little  silver  altars,  surrounded  by  singing  magi.  The  usage  is  ancient,  for 
Herodotus  makes  mention  of  it.  The  emperors  adopted  this  oriental  cust(^m  like  many  others, 
and  the  fire  became  a  symb(d  of  their  majestv.  The  pa.SvSage  of  Dion  Cassius  referred  to  shows 
that  this  custom  was  already  estublislied  at  the  close  of  the  second  century. 

'  ApoL,  35. 

'.  .  .  .  TToXXd  kxapioaro  -(Malalas,  Chronogr.,  xii.  p.  289,  ed.  of  r5(nin).  Antioch  liad 
bought  in  the  year  44  from  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  for  a  term  of  ninety  Olympiads,  the  riijlit 
of  celebrating  the  Olympic  Games,  and  expended  for  them  yearly  a  sum  amounting  to  nearly 
£40,000;  but  these  games  were  not  regularly  celebrated  at  Antioch  until  the  reign  of 
Commodus  (Gibbon,  chap.  xxii.). 

^  Lamp.,  Conun.,  37.  The  oldest  inscription  mentioning  the  cla^nA  nova  IJhi/rn  is  of  the 
time  of  Commodus.  {liecueil  de  la  Soc.  archcol.  of  Gonstantine,  1873,  p.  4«)0.  See  Erm. 
Ferrero,  Inscr.  d'Afrique  relatives  a  la  Flotte,  in  Bull  epiyr.  de  la  Oaule,  August,  1882.) 

*  Or.-llenzen,  Nos.  ^),'J7'2  and  5,487:   ....  clandeatinoa  latrunculonan  trnnsitux. 
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would  show  us  the  same  labours  carried  on  everywhere.  Wliat 
F^nelon  said  of  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  the  ohl  macliiue 
continued  to  move  witli  tlu^  impulse  originally  given  it,  miglit  long 
be  said  of  the   Roman    l^upire. 

Disquieting  symptoms,  liowever,  are  seen  to  appear.  Under 
the  fe(d)le  and  vioh'ut  liand  that  holds  tlie  reins  Eoman  discipline 
is  relax(^d  through  all  tlie  orders.^  In  the  city  riots  break  out ; 
seditions  announce  tlie  reign  of  tlu^  soldic^ry ;  disorders  springing 
up  around  the  temples,'  a  religious  war;  and  the  anarchy  Avhich 
will  soon  threaten  tlu^  very  existence  of  the  Empire  is  manifested 
1)V  the  insolent  success  of  a  bandit  ])illaging  with  impunity  many 
province's.  Lastly,  the  military  spirit  is  growing  feeble;  senators 
(U^sert  those  offices  which  involve  actual  service.  One  of  them 
obtains  from  Commodus  an  exemption  from  military  duty.^ 

On  the  frontic^r  there  is  no  important  w^ar  during  these  twelve 
years.  A  Iioinan  garrison  permanently  established  on  the  Kour, 
in  n  fortress  built  in  that  remote  region  by  Vespasian,  kept  the 
people  of  the  Caucasus  (piiet  and  protect(Hl  Armenia  against  them.' 
Niger  and  Albinus,  who  both  were  to  taste  imperial  power,'^  and  to 
die  of  it,  seem  to  have  liad  to  defend  Dacia  against  the  Sarmatians 
and  fiaul  :i-aiust  the  Frisii.  In  Ih'itain,  the  Caledonians  having 
broken  through  the  line  of  Iioman  defences,  Marcellus,  a  soldier  of 
tlie  old  staiuj),  drove  them  back  into  their  mountains;  some  similar 
outbreaks   in  Mauretania  were  repressed   with  equal  promptness. 

Commodus  lieard  not  even  the  echo  of  these  remote  sounds  of 
war.  To  leave  th(^  care  of  public  affairs  to  his  praetorian  prefect, 
and  to  send  hiiu  his  death  order  at  the  faintest  suspicion;  to  keep 
the  children  of  the  gov(Tnors  as  hostages,  that  he  might  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  provinces;  and  to  make  himself  secure 
in  Tiome  bv  granting  all  possible  licence  to  the  praetorians — it  was 
to  tliis  that  he  had  reduced  the  science  of  government.  In  regard 
to  the  finances,  he  had  resuminl  the  system  of  raising  money  out 
of  condemnations,  a  capital  sentence  bringing  with  it  always,  in 
accordance   with    the    oldest    Roman   laws,    the   confiscation    of    the 

'  Spartian,  Pesccnn.,  JN7y.,  10  :   Cominvdi  temporum  dissolutio. 

'See  p.  31,  n.  .'?. 

'  Orelli,  No.  0,00:5;  L.  Kenier,  Melanges  d'epigraphie.  ])p.  12  and  20. 

*  Inscription  of  185.     {.Journal  asiaiique,  IsOJ),  p.  103.; 

'  Tar.,  Ann.,  vi.  20  :  .  .  .  .  deymtabis  imperium. 
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property  of  tlio  condemned  person;  or,  as  in  tlie  year  188,  he 
announced  that  he  was  about  to  depart  on  a  long  journey,  and 
with  this  pretext  dnnv  from  the  public  treasury  whatever  monc^y 
he  desired.  Having  taken  these  precautions  li(»  abandoned  himself 
quietly  to  his  passion  for  chariot  races,  hunts,  and  the  games  of 
the  amphith(\itre. 

Each  of  the  tyrants  of  liome  had  his  favourite  folly  or 
dominant  vice.  C'aligula  thought  liimself  divine ;  Xero,  an  incom- 
parable  singer;    in    this    infamous    band,   Vitellius   was    the   8ilenus, 


Commodus  on  Horseback  striking  a  Tigress  with  his  Javelin.' 

and  now  Commodus  is  to  be  the  gladiator.  Seven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  times  he  fought  in  the  arena ;  and  these  combats  were 
ruinous  for  the  treasury,  \\hieh  paid  25,000  drachnue  for  each 
of  these  royal  performances;^  they  were  also  without  ])eril,  for 
every  arrangement  was  made  to  secure  that  his  imperial  majesty 
shouhl  receive  no  harm  at  the  hands  of  the  victims,  nor  from 
teeth  or  claws  of  the  wild  beasts,  who  were  often  brouglit  out  in 
their  cages.  Always  surrounded  by  Moorish  or  rarthiaii  archers, 
Commodus  excelled  in  throwing  the  spear  or  javelin;  one  day 
100  bears  fell  by  his  hand.  At  each  of  these  easy  and  dis- 
graceful  victories  the   senate  api)lauded   in   chorus  :     ^'  Thou  art  the 

'  Intaglio,  45  mill,  by  55.     {Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2,01X5.) 

-  This  was  to  be  paid  from  the  funds  appropriute<l  for  games,  but  that  >imi  being  ([Uickly 
exhausted,  the  expense  fell  upon  the  treasury.     (Dion,  Ixxii.  10.) 


^ 
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Commodus  the  Olympian. 
(Bronze  Coin  of  Kphesus.) 


master !      Tliou    the    first    and    most    fortunate    of   men !      Thou    art 

con(pieror  and   shalt   ever  be,   Amazonius  the  victorious  !  "     But   wo 

know    to    what    a    sad    condition    tlu^    descendants    of    the    men    who 

(tiiee    ruled    th(^    world    were    now    reduced — their    continual    terrors, 

their  shameful  sycophancy,  in  the  presence  of 

such    rulers !  ^       One     only,     Pompeianus,    the 

son-in-law    and    friend    of    ^larcus    Aurelius, 

dared     to     protest     against     this    degradation, 

refusing    to    a])pear    in    the    am})hitheatre    or 

even    in    the   senate.      Dion   declares   that    he 

had    never  seen  him  there  except   in  the  time 

of  Pertinax.     This  knight  of  Antioch  was  the 

Cato   of   his   time.     Old  Pome  still  gave   her 

stamp  to  some  of  her  new  children. 

But    how  easy  for  a  young  prince   to  become  dizzy   from    this 
cloud   of   incense!      The  senate^  was  not  alone  in  exhausting  all  the 
vocabulary  of  servility  ;  the  peo})le,   the  army  all  do  the  same ;  and 
Commodus    could    hear    the    acclamations    of 
the  provinces  answering  back  those  of  Bome. 
The    young   men    of   Nepete    subscribed    to 
consecrate  a  monument   to   '^  Commodus  the    j{ 
Victorious."     A  coin  of  Ephesus  gives  him, 
as   formerly    in    the    case    of   Hadrian,    the 
surname    of    Ulympios,'-   and    an    inscription 
calls   him    *^most   noble,    most   fortunate   of 
princes."     In   another    the    offering  is  made  The  Koman  Hercules. 

to    ^'tlie    Boman     Hercules."      Accordingly   ^^^^''''''/jomm^^^^^^^^ 
"the    god "  ^    respects    nothing    upcm   earth; 

he  deprives  the  months  of  their  names  to  give  them  others  of  his 
own  choosing ;  he  even  clianges  the  names  of  Borne  and  Jerusalem 
and  calls  them  Coloniie  (N)mmodienses.  His  reign  is  the  Golden 
Age  ;  at  hnist,  so  his  imperial  letters  are  dated,  ex  stvculo  ((tireo, 
and  his  birthday  is  to  be  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  Empire. 
But  the  festival  is  only  for  himself,  for  ''cm  that  day,"  Dion  tells 
us,    "  Ave    senators,    our    wives    and    our   children,   must    each  of   us 


'  See  vol.  V.  p.  512,  under  wiiat  a  reign  of  terror  the  senators  lived. 
'  For  Nepete,  see  Orelli,  No.  879;  for  Ephesus,  Eckhei.  vii.  p.  1.36. 
'   EcTtXdTo  KUi  Otoi:  (Zonaras,  xii,  5).     Renier,  Inscr.  de  I'Alf/cne,  No.  4,403. 
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Veiled  i*rie:it  driving 

Two  Oxen. 

(Reverse  of  a  great 

Bronze  of  Commodus.)^ 


give  liiin   two  uiirei,    aud   the   decunous   oi"   all    the  cities  must  send 
liiiii  live  deuarii  apiece"  (Ixxii.   10). 

llis  greatest  aiiibitiuii  was  to  resemble  the  son  of  Alcnicna, 
wlio,  to  his  mind,  Avas  only  the  god  of  brute  strength.  T\wvr  was 
carried    before    him    in   the   streets   the   club   and   lion's   skin    of    the 

conqueror  of  the  hydra ;  in  the  amphitheatre  they 
were  laid  on  a  gilded  platform  aud  sonu^tiuies  he 
used  them.  Dion  relates  that  having  collected  a 
great  number  of  maimed  and  infirm  persons  taken 
at  random  in  the  streets  of  Home,  he  had  them 
costumed  to  represent  fabulous  monsters  with  long 
serpents'  tails,  and  gave  them  sponges  instead 
of  stones  to  defend  themselves  with,  when  he 
attacked  them  with  his  club.  He  thus  imagined 
himself  repeating  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  and  a 
rumour  was  current  that  the  spectators  seemed  to  him  very  well 
adapted  to  fill  the  part  of  the  birds  of  Stymphalus,  and  that 
he    proposed   to    shoot   his   arrows    into    the   crowd    that   tilled   the 

amphitheatre.  To  keep  this  threat  ever  before 
the  minds  of  the  senators,  he  caused  to  be  placed 
in  the  curia  a  statue  of  himself  as  Hercules,^ 
with  bow  strung  in  hand.  ''Never,"  says  the 
historian,  who  was  the  witness  of  what  he  nar- 
rates, ''did  he  appear  in  public  without  being 
Tiie  Golden  Age  under    stained    with    blood ; "     and     Lampridius     adds, 

u^j^gj^  2jg  }jad  mortally  wounded  a  gladiator,  he 
plunged  his  hand  into  the  wound,  then  wiped  the  blood  off  on  his 
hair."     lie  was  indeed  a  butcher. 

Again  we  have  an  insane  emperor,  in  whom  the  intoxication 
of  youth  and  power  takes  the  form  of  blood- madness.  Nero  was 
not  so  bad  as  he,  for  in  the  case  of  that  grotesque  artist  there 
was  at  least  a  spark  of  art,  and  his  Babylonian  entertainments,  in 

'  COL(onia)  L(iicia)  AN(tonina)  COM(raodiana)  P(ontifex)  M(aximu8)  TR(ibunitis) 
P(otesta3)  XV.,  IMP(erator)  Vlll.,  COS(ul)  VJ.  Reverse  of  a  great  bronze  of  Commodus. 
For  Jerusalem,  p.  53. 

^  The  Vatican  has  a  statue  of  Commodus  as  Hercules,  of  which  there  is  in  the  Louvre  a 
beautiful  copy  in  bron7e. 

^  kOMOaOV  BAClAErONTOC  O  KOCMOC  EVTVXEI  NIKAIEQN  (under  the  rule  of  Commodus 
all  the  world  is  happy),  legend  surrounded  by  a  wreath.     Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Nica'a. 


Ilcrrules,  known  as  the  Farnese,  found  at  Rome  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

(Museum  of  Naples.) 
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all  their  infamy,  had  a  certain  grandeur.  The  instincts  of  Corn- 
modus  were  always  low,  and  his  pleasures  vulgar  or  hideous,  and 
it  is  this  which  gave  probability  to  the  current  story  that  his 
father  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  arena. 

The  populace  is  not  over  nice  in  the  choice  of  its  favourites; 
when   it  has  the  vote,  violent  declamations   are   its   delight;    when 
it  has  only  the  right  to  applaud,  skill  and  physical  force  are  what 
it  loves.      Accordingly   these  exploits  of  the   highway  on  the   part 
of  its  emperor  enchanted  the  Koman  crowd.     They  adored  this  man 
who  lavished  gold  upon  them  and  lived  in  the  amphitheatre;    who 
gave  them  another  spectacle,  the  terror  of  the  nobles,  and  from  time 
to  time  as  an  interlude  a  dead  body  to  drag   through  the   streets. 
But  the  aristocracy  were  indi-nant  at  being  made  to  tremble  under 
n  ruler  ^^llo   appeared   to   them   singularly  petty  in   comparison  with 
the   great    empi^rors   who   had    preceded    him.      In  the  senate  there 
existed  no  longer,  as  tlicTC  had  been  durin-  tli(^  iirst  century,  either 
republican    rmironrs    or   patrician   desires   for   power.      Now   it    was 
perfectlv    undiTst.M.d    how    n(^cessary    to    the    Empire   was    a   true 
omporor ;  liow   much    vigilance,   skill   and    firmness   in    the    supreme 
rank    was    novdrd    to    maintain,    with   the    greatness   of  the   Empire, 
the   security   of   the  individual  and  the  lilxTty  of  all.     These  senti- 
nu^nts    s1iow(m1    tli(nns(>lves    later   whc^n,    to    replace    the    last    of   the 
Antonines,  all  mm  in   th(^  curia  agrc^ed  to  place  the  imperial  purple 
upon  the   shoulders   of   a   freedw(mian's   son.      Erom    the   third    year 
of   the   HMirn   of   (Vunniodus   a    conspiracy,  of  which  Lucilla  Avas  the 
s<ml,   li(,-:iu   in   tli(^   palace  itself.      The  empcTor  doubtless  kept  at  a 
distance"    this    ambitious    woman,    who    was    jealous    of    the    empress 
as    her    superior    in    rank.       She    thou.ght   that   by   putting  her    son- 
in-law,    or    Quadrat  us,    a    rieh    young    senator    who    shared    in    her 
projects,  iu   her  bn^ther's  plac(\  slu^  should  obtain  a  larger  share  of 
power.       To   be    surc^   of    success   she   intrusted   her    son-in-law,   who 
was    an    intimate^    of    the    emperor,    with    the    striking    of    the    fatal 
blow.       As    CVuumodus    ].ass(Ml    through    a    dark    passage-way   which 
led     to     the     amphitheatre,    the     murderer    fell     upon    him    with    a 
ponianl,   erviug,    -This  is  what   the   senate   sends   thee!"       But   he 
was   disarnied    before    striking   the   blow   (lS3j;    and   his   imprudent 
words    cost    many    senators    their    lives.       Erom    that    day    the    old 
fri(>nds    of    Marcus    Aurelius    appeared    to    his    son    no    longer   silent 


^ 
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oonsors,  but  enemies  whose  blows  he  nuist  prevent.  The  pabny 
days  of  the  informers  came  again,  and  murders  seemed  to  have  no 
end.  Lucilla,  her  son-in-law,  the  hitter's  father,  (hiadratus,  and 
manv  others  perished.  One  of  the  [)nrtoriaii  prefects,  Tarruteuius 
Paternus,  a  learned  lawyer  who  has  the  honour  of  being  placed 
among  the  jurisconsults  of  the  Pandects^  could  not  be  convicted  of 


Sextus  Quiiitilius  Maximus.* 

having  shared  in  the  conspiracy.  But  Perennis,  his  colleague, 
wished  to  be  sole  chief  of  the  guard.  lie  caused  Paternus  to  be 
appointed  senator  to  remove  him  from  the  prefecture,  then  accused 
him  of  treason,  and  Paternus  was  condemned  together  with  the 
grandson  of  Hadrian's  great  jurisconsult.  The  latter,  Salvius 
Julianus,    was,    at   the   accession    of   C'ommodus,    in    command   of    a 

*  The  only  bust  known  of  any  of  the  victims  of  Coramodus.  It  was  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  villa  of  the  Quintilii,  on  the  Appian  Way.  Cf.  Henry  d'Rscamps^  Descript.  des  marhres  du 
Miisfie  Campana,  etc..  No.  101.     Paris,  ls.55. 
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large  army,   and  iniioh  belovrd  by   his  troops ;    he  had  not  dosircMl 


'^'^ 


Uuins  of  the  Villa  of  the  Quintiiii  {lioma   Vecchia.y 


to   dispute   the   Empire   with   the   son   of   Marcus  Aurelius,  but  he 


Plun  of  the  Villa  of  the  Quint ilii.' 


might   have  done   it  had  he  eliosen;  this  was  onougli  to  reinh-r  liim 
guilty,   sniee  he  was  esteemed  dangerous.      The   list  of  the  tyrant's 


*  From  (^inina,  la  Vtimn  parte  della  via  Appia.  pi.  ;^8, 

'A,  peristyh' ;    H,  vet^tihiile;    C,  nvmpliaum ;     D.   temple    (.f    Hercules;    E,   liot    baths; 
F,  tomb  on  the  Appian  Way.     (Caiiina,  op.  cit.,  pi.  32.) 
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viotinis  is  Ion-;  Dmii  assures  us  thut  of  all  who  had  onjoycMl  dis- 
tin(3tion  in  the  State  durin-  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aunlius,  tliroe 
only  under  Commodus,  escaped  with  their  lives.  Like  Cali-ula, 
he  Jft(.i  took  a  man's  life  only  for  the  sake  of  takini^  his  property 
and  relieving  his  own  tinaneial  (.nharrassments ;  many  women 
p(^rish(Kl  (m  account  (»t   their  wealth. 

The    fate    of    the    (iuintilii     struck     the    imagination     of    con- 
temporaries,   hahituatcd    and    hardened    as    th.y    W(nv    to    s(MMU^s    of 
murder:    thev   were   two  brothers  of    Trojan  .»ri-iu    famous  for   their 
wealth,    learning,   and    military    talents,   and    thov    were    inseparal>l(^ 
The    emperors,   taking    pleasure    in    honouring    this    frati^-nal   tricnd- 
.hip,    had   caused   them   to   pass    through   the   career  of  public  .lut.rs 
together:     thev  had    been    consuls,    heads   of    armies,    and    governors 
of'^Achaia,    one    serving    as    lieutenant    t..    the    other;    they    both 
signed    the    same    despatches,    and    Marcus   Aurelius    sanctioncMl    this 
affectionate   illegality,    addressing    to    the    two   a   rescrii)t    which    still 
exists    in    the    Dir^t.     (V)mmodus  also   united    them,   but    in    <h-ath.' 
There    is    still   to   be   seen   on   the    Appiaii    Way    the   givat    ruins  of 
tlKMr  palace,  called  in  thc^  Middle  Ages   li^wu    IWclua.     Dion  relat(>s 
that,   in  order   to   escape,    the   son   of  one   of   them,    C(mdianus,   had 
caiJed   it   to  be   reported    that   he  was  di^ad.     Feigning  to  fall  from 
his   horse,   he    had    himself    brought    home    covered  with  l)hM)d,    and 
while   a   ram   was   burned   in  his   stead   on   the  funeral  pile,   he  con- 
cealed himscdf   and  mach^   his   escape.       Many   paid   with    their    lives 
for    their    resemblance    to    the    young   (hiintilius.       Aftcu-    the    (h^atli 
of    C^ommodus   a   pretended   Condianus   claimed   the   rich   inheritance. 
^'The    Claimant^'    was    extremely    well-informed    in    the    history    of 
the  Quintilii  and  answered  all  questions  pertinently.     Ibit   Pertinax. 
an  old   profi^ssor   of   grammar,    confused   tli(^   claimant    by   addressing 
him  in  Greek  ;  whereupon   it    was  diu-ided  that  a  man  who   was  ill- 
versed  in  the  language  of  Ilonuu-  could  not  be  a  (iuintilius. 

During  the  war-  in  l^ritain  Perennis  had  replaced  by  knights 
the  senators  in  command  of  the  legions  in  that  country.  The 
soldiers,  it  was  said,  were  offended  that  the  distinction  of  the 
military  grades  should  be  thus  impaired.  This  solicitude  in  the 
camps   of  l^ritain  for  the  honour  of  the  Conscript  Fathers  may   well 

'  Dif/c.^t,   wxviii.  2,   10,  §  4.     Do7nus  Qniittilionnn   <»nnis  e.rstwcta  (Lamp.,   Comm.   4). 
This  writer  gives  a  long  list  of  the  victims  of  Commodus. 
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be  doubted.  Probably  there  were  other  motives  of  discontent. 
There  was  vague  re})ort  of  a  great  sedition  appeased'  by  Pertinax 
after  his  life  had  been  imperilled  by  it ;  and  of  an  emperor,  Triscus, 
or  Tertinax  himself,  wIkjiii  the  legions  would  have  raised  to  power, 
but  wh(^  refused  the  oHer.  Fifteen  hundred  soldiers  Avere  sent 
to  bring  the  complaints  of  the  army  to  the  emperor;  Commodus, 
anxious  at  the  approach  of  deputies  so  numerous  that  they  might 
600111  to  bring  commands  rather  than  requests,  went  out  of  the 
eitv  to  meet  them.  ''What  is  it,  comrades,"  he  said,  "and  for 
what  do  you  come?"  They  rejoined  that  they  had  come  because 
rerennis  was  conspiring  against  him  and  had  the  design  of  making 
his  son  emperor.  Without  further  information  the  base  Commodus 
gave  up  his  faithful  general.'  lie  was  beaten  with  rods,  then 
beheaded,  and  his  wife  and  sister  and  his  two  sons  were  put  to 
death  (185).  The  soldiers  had  unmade  a  minister;  ere  long  they 
werc^,  to  mak(^  and  unmake  emperors. 

It  is  not  clear  where  we  ought  to  place  the  singular  history 
of  Maternus;'  llerodian  iclates  it  after  the  fall  of  rerennis.  This 
soldier  having  deserted  together  with  some  bold  comrades,  scoured 
the  country,  pillaging  the  villages.  His  troop,  with  a  regular 
military  organization  and  swelled  by  the  addition  of  bandits  and 
convicts  to  whom  he  opened  the  prison  doors,  grew  strong  enough 
to  attack  cities,  many  of  which  thev  sacked  and  burned.  Maternus 
tiius  ravaged  through  Spain  and  Gaul,  pillaging  and  burning,  and 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  the  municipal  militia,  which  through 
long  peace  had  fallen  into  inefficiency.  The  government  was  obliged 
to  decide  on  sending  regular  troops  against  him.  Maternus  was 
no  common  l)andit ;  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  great  achievement. 
Learning  that  preparations  w^ere  on  foot  against  him,  he  divided 
his  band,  gave  his  men  orders  to  make  their  way  into  Italy  by 
unfrecpiented  routes,  and  directed  them  to  meet  him  at  Rome  on 
the   festival  of  the  Mother   of  the  Gods.      Upon  that   day   disguises 

'  Dion,  Ixxiii.  4,  and  C'apit.,  Pertinax^  3. 

'  This  is  the  testimony  of  Dion  (Ixxii.  12).  Flerodiau  (i.  24)  relates  the  story  differently, 
instead  of  the  soldiers  from  Hritain  they  are  legionaries  of  Illyria,  and  he  says  that  a  begging 
])hil()8opher  lunie  in  the  midst  of  a  fete  to  denounce  the  intrigues  of  the  prefect,  who  caused 
hini  to  ht'  burned  alive. 

'  Dion  Ca^ssius  does  not  mention  it,  ))ut  Liimpridius  speaks  of  the  belluvi  desertoruvi 
{.Comm.,  16),  and  Spartiun  (>V?y.,  3)  says  of  Niger  tliut  he  was  sent  ad  comprehendendof^ 
dtstrtores  ijui  iimumeri  Gallias  tmic  ve.rabaiit. 


^ 
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of  all  kiii(l>  were  authorized.  Matcrnus  proposed  to  assume,  witli 
some  of  his  meu,  the  dress  of  the  prietoriaus,  and  thus  approacliiu- 
tlie  (Miipcror  to  shiy  liim  and  take  his  place.  Bein,^  dciiMuucid  by 
a    fellow-cuuspiratov,    he    was    put    to    death    witli    all    ..i     his    band 

who  eould  be  discovered. 

Nothini]r  authorizes  us  to  sav 
that  this  audacious  enteri»rise  could 
not  have  been  successful.  In  a 
State  where  there  is  no  stron.u  and 
vital  institution  between  and)itious 
men  and  the  sovereign  pnwer 
to  shelter  the  ruler  from  a  .sur- 
prise, the  thrust  of  a  dagger  may 
suffice  to  change  a  dynasty.  Tliese 
catastrophes  we  have  already  seen, 
and  many  more  are  yet  before  us 
in  the  history  of  Kome.  In  this 
regard  the  imperial  dignity  had  a 
certain  analogy  with  the  i)riesthood 
of  the  temple  of  the  Arieiau  Diana, 
whose  high-priest  was  bound  to 
slay  his  predecessor. 

The  freedman  Oleander,  a 
former  porter  wdio  had  become  the 
chamberlain  of  Commodus,  took  the 
place  of  Perennis  in  the  impc^rial 
favour.  This  man  liad  retained  all 
the  vices  of  a  slave,  adding  to 
them  greed  for  gain.  lie  sold 
offices,  provinces,  and  judicial  deci- 
sions ;  there  were  seen  in  one  week  several  prefects  of  the  guards, 
and  as  many  as  twenty-five  consuls  in  one  year.^  With  a  part  of 
this  money  he  bought  the  emperor's  mistresses,  and  even  the 
emperor  himself.  The  pnetorians  were  soon  to  follow  this  example, 
but  it  was  the  supreme  power  itself  which  they  offered  for  sale. 
Governments  also  reap  that  which  they  sow. 

'  According  to  Lampridius ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  other  proof  than  his  word,  which  is 
uot  sullicient. 


Diana  of  the  Vatican. 
(Museo  Chiaramonti,  No.  122.) 
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IhuTus,  the  brother-in-law  of  C'ommodus,  wished  to  enlighten 
the  emperor  upon  th(^  unworthy  conduct  of  liis  favourite.  Cleander 
accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  obtained 
against  him  an  order  of  death,  wliicli  was  extended  to  luany 
senators.  He  then  took  for  himself  the  prefecture  of  police 
Cimsenting,  liowever,  to  share  it   with  two  cidleaguos. 

This  freediuan,  who  has  been  called  the  iniiiist(>r  nf  flie  da'-'o'cT 
might  have  continued  with  impunity  to  decimate  the  nobles;  but 
he  a]low(M|  the  populace  to  go  hungry,  and  they  were  the  cause 
of  his  downlall.  For  some  years  tlien^  had  been  a  condition  of 
want ;  the  price  of  corn  rose  and  distributions  were  susp(mded. 
rninmodus  wished  to  compel  the  traders  to  sell  at  a  lower  price; 
but  provisions  were  concealed  and  the  evil  increased.  An  immense 
fire,  like  that  in  Nero's  time,  and  an  epidemic  which  in  Kome 
alone  carried  off  2,000  persons  daily,'  raised  the  public  exaspera- 
tion to  the  highest  pitch.  These  scourges  did  not  appear  the  result 
of  natural  causes  and  the  public  clamoured  for  a  victim.  It  was 
asserted  that  Cleander  had.  hoarded  wheat.  We  know  the  fate  of 
those  thus  accused  by  the  populace  in  times  of  scarcity.  One  day 
in  the  circus  a  band  of  boys  rushed  into  the  arena  with  loud  out- 
cries, headed  by  a  virago  of  great  stature  and  fierce  aspect,  who 
doubtless  was  got  rid  of  in  the  tumult,  which  gave  the  foolish 
crowd  and  the  enemies  of  Cleander  the  occasion  to  say  that  some 
goddess  had  been  the  leader.  To  the  boys'  clamour  was  joined 
that  of  the  spectators ;  an  excitement  seized  upon  all ;  they 
abandoned  the  games  and  rushed  out  of  the  city  to  the  Quintilian 
palace  where  the  emperor  then  was.  To  stop  this  multitude 
Cleander  caused  them  to  be  charged  by  the  German  or  praetorian 
guard  ;  many  persons  were  killed,  many  others  wounded,  and  the 
great  rabble  turned  back  into  the  city.  To  disperse  them  still 
more  utterly  the  cavalry  followed  them  into  the  streets.  Assailed 
by  a  shower  of  stones  and  tiles  from  the  house-tops,  attacked  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  urban  cohorts  who  made  common  cause  with 
tlie  people,  they  fell  back  in  disorder,  upon  which  the  crowd  again 
turned  in  the  direction   of   the   palace,   mingling   cries   of  death  to 

'  Another  had  occurred  in  182.  Cf.  Or.-IIenzeu,  No.  5,489.  It  would  seem  that  the 
^reat  pla^rue  which  had  ravapfed  Kome  in  the  rei^n  of  Marcus  Aurelius  left  behind  it  centres 
of  contagion,  whence  it  again  appeared  from  time  to  time  under  Commodus. 
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Cleauder  with  expressions  of  affection  for  the  emperor.  A  con- 
cubine of  Comniodus  nvddr.  known  to  him  the  riot  in  the  city,  the 
(lunger  that  might  threaten  himself,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  it. 
Commodus    caused    his    favourite    to   be    shiin    and    threw    out     the 


Commodus.* 

body  to  the  populace.  For  many  hours  the  crowd  bore  through 
the  city  on  the  point  of  a  spear  the  head  of  the  all-powerful 
minister,  and  dragged  the  headless  corpse  through  the  streets.  Ilis 
son,  a  little  boy  brought  up  at  court,  had  his  brains  dashed  out 
on  the  pavement ;  those  who  had  shared  the  fortune  of  the 
favourite,    shared    now   in    the    ignominy    of    his    death,    and,    after 

'  Marble  bust  found  at  Ostia.     (Vatican,  Braccio  nuovo,  No.  121.) 


Commodus  and  Marcia. 

(Bronze  Medallion 

in  the  Cabinet  de  France.) 


II 


b(Mng   the    sport    of    the    rabble,    were    dragged    to    the    Gemonian 
stairs  (189).^ 

On  the  last  day  of  the  games  Commodus,  before  descending 
into  the  arena,  had  given  his  club  to  Pertinax.  Later,  men 
remembered  this,  and  saw  in  it  a  sign.  The  expiation  was 
drawing  near.  The  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  liis  biogriipher 
calls  ''more  cruel  than  Doiiiitian,  more 
impure  than  Nero,"  was  a  wild  beast  who 
could  not  fail  some  day  to  be  stricken  down. 
Among  the  possessions  of  one  of  his  victims 
Commodus  had  found  a  woman  to  whom  he 
attached  liimself  passionately,  making  her 
his  concubine.  This  union,  a  sort  of  mor- 
ganatic marriage  recognized  by  the  Eoman 
world,^  permitted  Marcia  to  receive  almost 
all  the  honours  due  to  an  empress.^  This 
woman,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  liber- 
ality of  mind  and  determination,  had  gained  an  immense  ascendancy 
over  the  weak  soul  of  the  imbecile  buffoon;  her  medals,  which 
perhaps  are  portraits,  reveal  a  strong  character,  and  we  have  seen 
with  what  energy  she  acted  in  the  affair  of  Cleander.  She  was  a 
C^hristian,'  in  so  far  as  this  was  possible  for  the  mistress  of  (Com- 
modus;    at    least,    she    favoured   the    Christians,    who    owed    to   her 

*  Alarmed  by  this  riot,  Commodus  gave  some  care  to  the  provisioning  of  Rome,  as  is 
proved  by  many  medals  representing  him  as  Hercules,  his  right  foot  on  the  prow  of  a  vessel 
and  extending  his  hand  to  Africa,  who  is  holding  out  ears  of  corn,  with  this  legend:  ProvidenticP 
Aiiffusta.  Cf.  Cohen,  Comm.,  at  the  Nos.  212,  213,  719,  etc.  We  shall  see  that  Septimius 
Severus  kept  very  close  watch  over  this  supply. 

'  The  condition  of  concubine  had  not  all  the  civil  eifects  of  justa  nuptuB,  but  it  did  not 
incur  the  disgrace  attached  to  illegitimate  connections  .  ...  nee  adultenum  per  concubinatum 
....  committitur,  nam,  quia  concufnnatus  per  leges  nomen  assumpsit,  extra  legis  pamam  est 
{Digest,  xxv.  7,  3,  §  1).  It  was  really  a  kind  of  marriage,  not  suppressed  until  the  time  of 
Leo  VI.,  the  Philosopher.  (Cf.  Accarias,  Precis  de  droit  romain,  vol.  i.  pp.  193-5.)  It  is 
possible  the  children  followed,  as  in  the  morganatic  marriages  of  our  time,  the  condition  of  the 
mother,  and  were  not  subject  to  the  father,  patria  potestas.  The  name  of  concubine  liad  no 
disgrace  attached  to  it.  A  widow  inscribed  on  her  husband's  tomb,  concubina  et  hceres. 
(Fabretti,  Inscr.,  p.  337.)  Jumentarius  furnishes  a  burying-place  for  his  brethren,  their  children 
etuxonbus  concubinisque.  (Wilmanns,  330.)  Vespasian,  Antoninus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  had 
had  concubines  before  this  time,  and  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Constantino  kept  up  the 
custom. 

'  All,  Ilerodian  says,  excepting  that  the  sacred  fire  was  not  carried  before  her.  Capitolinus 
(Max.jun.,  1)  gives  the  detail  of  the  costume  of  a  Roman  empress. 

*  .  .  .  .  iroXXd  Ti  ifjrip  Xpitrriavuiv  airovdioai.     This  testimony  of  Dion  is  confirmed  by  the 
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the  tranquillity  which  they  enjoyed  during  this  reign.  But,  to 
keep  the  space  around  the  throne  vacant,  these  frenzied  tyrants 
(*nd  by  turning  against  themselves  the  instruments  of  their  tyranny 
and  of  their  pleasures.  Marcia,  Eclectus  the  chamberlain,  Lietus 
the  prefect  of  the  guards,  all  felt  themselves  in  danger.  Is  it 
probable  that  Cominodus  overheard  some  imprudent  words?  This 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  plot,  which  he  called  forth,  if  it  did  not  already  exist. 
Ilerodian  relates  in  perhaps  too  dramatic  a  manner  the  last  incident, 

which,    without    doubt,    did    but    decide    the 
day  of  execution. 

(3u  the  eve  of  the  Saturnalia  Com- 
modus  formed  the  plan  of  going  to  pass  the 
night  in  a  school  of  gladiators,  whence  he 
would  go  forth  in  the  morning  for  the 
day's  fete^  armed  from  head  to  foot,  and 
preceded  by  all  his  comrades  of  the  arena. 
Vainly  did  Marcia  and  those  about  him 
urge  him  most  strenuously  to  abandon  the 
unworthy  design ;  he  dismissed  them  angrily, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  this  opposition  to  his 
will  he  wrote  upon  tablets  the  names  of 
the  new  victims  who  were  to  perish  on  the  following  night,  placing 
at  their  head  Marcia,  Ltetus,  and  Eclectus.  When  he  left  his 
bed-room  to  go  to  the  bath  he  placed  these  tablets  under  his 
pillow.  A  child,  whose  sportive  ways  had  amused  the  emperor, 
and  who  had  the  range  of  the  palace,  entered  this  room,  discovered 
the  tablets,  and  took  them  away  for  a  plaything.  Marcia  met  him 
and  read  the  fatal  listj  in  all  haste  she  warned  those  whom 
Commodus  had  thus  assigned  to  her  as  accomplices.  They  deter- 
mined that,  after  the  bath,  she  should  present  to  the  emperor  a 
poisoned    draught ;    the    effect   was    merely    to    produce   vomiting ; 


Pliiliimphumena  (ix.  12),  who  call  her  (piKoBtoq,  and  relate  that  she  sent  a  priest,  the  eunuch 
Ilyacinthus,  who  brought  her  up,  to  deliver  the  Christian  exiles  of  Sardinia.     The  measure 
-seems  to  have  been  a  g-eneral  one.     "  Under  Commodus,"  says  Eusebius  i^IIist.  eccL,  v.  21),  "  we 
enjoyed  a  profound  tranciuillity."     (See  chap.  xc.  ad  Jin.) 

'  From  an  en^rave^  stone  (amethyst,  1)^  mill,  by  14)  in  the  Cabinet  dc  France.  M.  Cliarles 
Lenormaiit  r^  cognized  Marcia  in  this  intaglio,  wliich  was  published  by  Mariette  under  the  name 
of  Sappho, 


Marcia. 
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upon  this  they  eaused  him  to  be  stranded  bv  a  vouno;  and 
vigorous  athlete  (31st  December,  192).  His  body,  secretly  removed 
from  the  palace^,  was  hastily  in- 
terred, and  news  was  spread  that 
Commodus  had  died  of  ajK)pl(jxy. 
The  senate,  who  yesterday  offered 
incense  to  him,  now  pursued  his 
m(^mory  with  all  maledictions ; ' 
they  proposed  to  declare  him  a 
public  enemy  and  cast  his  body 
into  the  Tiber.  To  this  Tertinax 
objected,  but  his  statues  were 
thrown  down  and  in  every  direc- 
tion were  dragged  through  the 
streets  those  figures  representing 
him  which  by  and  by  were  again 
restored,  especially  in  Africa, 
after  Severus  had  made  him  a 
god.  He  was  thirty -one  years 
of  age,  the  same  age  as  Nero ; 
Caracalla  was  killed  at  twenty- 
nine  ;  Caligula  at  twenty-eight ; 
lleliogabalus  still  younger,  at 
twenty-one.  Eeal  tyrants  seldom 
grow  old. 

Commodus    has    against   him 
too    many   detestable    things    for   ^'^^^^^^^^^ 
us   to   omit   the   one   good  thing 
that    can    be    said    of    him :     he 


Young  Athlete.     (Statue  m  the  Museum  of 
Naples.) 


gave  peace  to  the   Christians  and   released  those  from  prison  whom 
his  father  had  incarcerated.-^ 

'  The  long  enumeration  may  be  read  in  I.ampridius  (18). 

'  See  cliap.  xci.  §  1.  We  read  in  Eusebius  (Ifi.'tt.  eccl,  v.  21):  "  Apollonina  was  accused 
by  a  minister  of  the  devil  in  a  time  when  this  was  not  permitted.  Perennis  sent  the  informer 
to  execution;  but  he  also  referred  Apollonius  to  the  senate,  to  make  answer  on  the  subject 
of  his  faith,  and  the  latter,  refusino-  to  abjure,  had  his  liead  cut  off,  because  it  was  forbidden  by 
law  to  release  Christians  who  had  been  accused,  unless  they  should  recant."  The  praetorian 
prefect  punishes  with  death  an  accuser  of  the  Christians,  which  must  have  intimidated  those 
who  mijrht  have  felt  inclined  to  foHow  his  example.  But  Apollonius  having  publicly  avowed 
his  fail  1j,  he  applies  in  the  case  the  rescript  of  Trajan.    Tliis  is  certainly  very  precise  jurisprudence. 
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From  a  more  general  point  of  view,  his  reign  (!onimimccs  a 
new  period  iu  the  history  of  the  Empire.  It  is  the  end  of  the 
good  days  and  the  beginning  of  the  days  of  misfortune.  One 
single  reign  had  suthced  to  develop  tho  fatal  germ  existing  within 
the  imperial  nKjnarchy,  namely,  the  preponderating  power  of  the 
army.  This  evil  had  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  deatli  of 
Nero,  and  had  very  nearly  rent  the  Em[)in'  iu  pieces;  the  linn 
hand  of  Vespasian,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian  had  for  once  suppn^ssed 
it.  It  broke  forth  anew  when  an  accident  of  birth  or  of  [)ul)lie 
tumult  brought  to  the  liead  of  the  legions,  instead  of  renowned 
and  honoured  emperors,  a  gladiator,  sueli  as  Commodus,  or  a  feeble 
and  licentious  Syrian  like  lleliogabalus.  From  the  day  when  the 
soldier  saw  at  close  quarters  the  disgrace  of  his  rulers  -and  the 
base  adulation  of  the  senate,  the  power  of  the  government  and  of 
the  civil  law  gave  way. 

In  the  camps,  the  near  presence  of  the  enemy  k(»pt  uj)  some- 
what of  the  early  discipline;  but  in  Rome,  amitlst  the  seductions 
of  the  great  city,  the  prietorians  had  formed  many  habits  which 
implied  a  great  deal  of  licence.  Pertinax  alienated  them  when  he 
forbade  them  to  treat  the  citizens  insolently.  Commodus,  on  the 
other  liand,  whose  sole  defence  they  were  against  the  nobles  whom 
he  was  decimating,  gave  them  fatal  indulgence,  and  his  distrust  of 
the  aristocracy  obliged  liim  to  give  the  praetorian  command  to  /><//- 
venus,  and  even  to  a  freedman.  These  generals  of  fortune,  in  their 
turn,  took  their  precautions  against  the  emperor.  They  sought  to 
make  sure  of  their  cohorts,  and  for  this  pur[)ose,  made  them  up  (»f 
men  from  whom  they  could  ask  anything,  for  the  reason  that  they 
themselves  refused  them  nothing.  They  called  into  the  ranks, 
once  open  only  to  Italians,  then  to  the  bravest  provincials,  the 
very  barbarians :  the  chief  of  the  band  who  rushed  into  the 
palace  of  Pertinax  a  few  years  later  was  a  Tongrian.  Soldiers 
like  these  must  have  cared  far  less  for  the  honour  of  the  R(»nuin 
name  than  for  the  fear  they  might  be  able  to  inspire.  Accordingly, 
the  Empire  still  stands  firm  ;  but,  in  the  presence  of  a  senate 
whom  the  ruler  degrades  and  of  magistrates  who  have  become 
powerless,  a  turbulent  and  rapacious  soldiery  will  make,  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  their  cupidity,  revolutions  which  will  ruin  the 
provinces    and    lay    open    the    frontiers    to    the   barbarians.      Military 
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order  will  soon  supersede  civil  order.  The  Antonines  had  depended 
upon  the  senate,  their  successors  relied  upon  the  legions,  and  for 
a  century  all,  with  the  exception  of  three  only,  will  be  the  servants 
of  the  soldiers  rather  than  their  masters.  The  officers  in  their  turn 
will  bow  before  the  men  who  make  emperors ;  and  so  it  will  come 
about  that  from  tlu^  political  power  of  the  armies  will  follow  the 
ruin  of  discipline,  and  hnuv  the  ruin  of  the  great  military  institu- 
tion of  Augustus  an<l  of   Hadrian/ 

IT.  -Pkktixax  axd  DiDirs  Julianus  (103). 

The  murdei'crs  of  Commodus  made  haste  to  choose  an  emperor, 
INiblius  llelvius  Pertinax,  an  old  general,  who  a])peared  to  have 
preserved  to  advanced  life  ^  vigour  enough  to  make  men  feel  secure 
that,  after  the  excesses  of  youth,  the  Empire  would  not  now  suffer 
from  any  senile   feebleness.      La^tus  led  him  to  the  pra'torian  camp. 

Famous  for  his  severity,  Pertinax  could  not  please  the  soldiery 
who  regrett(Ml  Commodus,  but  they  had  no  candidate  at  hand  for 
the  iinp(a-ial  dignity,  so  that  between  the  ruler  who  could  no 
longer  do  anything  for  them  and  the  one  who  promised  them  a 
(lonativum^  they  n^signed  themselves  to  the  change  that  had  taken 
l>lace.  As  for  th(^  populace,  they  had  applauded  Commodus  and 
they  now  hailed  Pertinax  :    it  was   one    show  and  one  largess  more. 

In  the  case  of  Commodus  we  had  an  emperor's  son;  in  the 
case  of  Pertinax  we  see  the  rise  of  a  man  of  the  lower  ranks.  The 
son  of  a  freedman,  a  charcoal  dealer  at  Alba  Pompeia  in  Liguria, 
JNrtinax  began  to  gain  a  livelihood  as  a  teacher  of  grammar;  not 
succeeding  very  well  at  this,  he  asked  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
centurion  through  tlu^  favour  of  a  patron.  His  merit  raised  him 
rapidly  to  the  first  rank  in  the  army,  and  so  to  the  highest  in  the 
State.  II(e  became  prcifect  of  a  cohort  in  Syria,  commander  of  a 
s(piadron  in  Britain,  and  in  Mncsia,  commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
^Emilian  road  to  supc^rintend  tlu^  distribution  of  alimentary  pen- 
sions;-*  later,  he  \vas  chief  of  the  flotilla  of  the  Rhine,  collector  of 

'"At  this  oporh,"  says  Ilerodiun  ( ii.  24),  "  be^an  the  corruption  of  the  soldiers.  From 
this  time  tlioy  showed  an  insatiable  and  shameful  cupidity,  and  the  greatest  contempt  for  the 
emperor." 

'  He  was  sixty-six  years  of  age.     (Zonaras,  xii.  7.) 

^  This  office  of  p roc.  ad  alim.  tilled  by  Pertinax,  which  we  find  indicated  in  many  inscrip- 
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tribute  in  Dacia  witli  a  salary  of  2OU,0tH>  sesterces,  legionary 
ti-il)Uiio,  senator,  praetor,  legate  of  a  legion  which  (listingiiislKMl 
itself  under  his  authority  iu  JHuetia  ami  Xoriouni,  ami,  lastly, 
consul,      llis  services  at  the  tiuie  of  the  rebellion  of  C^issins  against 


The  Emperor  I'ertiimx.' 

Marcus  Aurelius  had  given  him  the  command  of  the  army  of  tlu^ 
Danube,  and  thini  the  government  of  the  two  ^Icesias,  of  Dacia, 
and  of  Syria.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  he  had  filled  a  variety 
of  public  offices  and  had  administered  four  consular  provinces.     His 

ti)iis  {e.g.,  Or.-IIenzen,  Xos.  .3,190,  .3,814,  6,524,  and  No.  1,45(5  of  the  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  iii.  p.  2.35, 
proc.  ad  alim.  per  Apul  Calahr..  Luc.  et  Bruttios,  for  a  oonteraporarv  of  AlexandtT  SevtTu.s 
and  Gordiau  III.),  proves  that  the  alimentary  institution  of  Trajan  was  .still  in  full  vi^^our  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  third  century;  but  it  was  interrupted  under  Commodus  (Lamp.,  Comm., 
ir>),  and  Pertinax  found  iirrears  of  nine  years  which  lie  could  not  pay  (Capit.,  Pert.,  D). 

'  Colossal   marble  bust,  found  at  Pozzuoli.     (.Museo  Campana.      II.  d'Ksoamps,  op.  cit., 
No.  102.) 


Coin  of  I'erthiax.' 
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talents  do  not,  hoAvever,  api)ear  to  have  Ikm^ii  remarkable,  ami  this 
rapid  advancement  ])rov(^s  oidy  that  the  road  to  honour  Avas  op(»n 
to  all  who  knew  how  to  pursue  it. 

lie  had  not  seen  liome  since  his  appointment  to  tin*  senate. 
\Vli(*n  he  returned  thither  he  was  n^- 
proaeluMl  with  having  gained  great  wealth 
in  llis  varinns  (^mploys.  lie  had  not 
conceived  it  his  duty  to  ruin  liimself 
in  tlh  public  service,  and  a  strict  economy 
had  doubtless  sufficed  to  bring  him  to 
fortune.'  We  may  menticm  two  facts  to  his  honour:  he  kept  his 
mother  with  him  in  his  various  promotions,  and  on  erecting  some 
fine  buildings  in  his  native  city,  he  had  the  shop  of  his  father, 
the  charcoal  dealer,  inclosed  within  one  of  them. 

IVrennis  caused  him  to  be  sent  into  exile;  but  Commodus  on 
that  prefect's  death  recalled  Pertinax  and  put 
him  at  the  head  of  tlu^  turbulent  legions  of 
Hritaiii.  Later  the  emperor  appointed  him  to 
watch  over  the  provisioning  of  the  city,  prwfectus 
fruDioiti  dundij  gave  him  the  proconsulship  of 
Africa,"'  and,  as  the  highest  honour,  the  pn^fecture 
of  the  citv.  T5v  nature  he  was  honest,  d(»stitute 
of  ambitions,  and  somewhat  penurious,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  who  have  made  their  fortunes 
slowly;  but  he  was  devoted  to  the  public  welfare,  and  would  have 
b(^en  one  of  the  best  of  rulers  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  live,  or 
if  he  had  known  how  to  defend  himself. 

The  imperial  power  alarmed  him,  he  had  no  relish  for  it.^  In 
the  senate  he  offered  the  Empire^  to  Pompeianus,  who  had  been 
the  patron  of   his  early  years ;  '    and  to   Glabrio,   who  was  reputed 

'  IMP.  C.ES.  P.  HKLV.  PERTIN.  AVG.  Laundlod  head.  On  the  reverse:  ARQVIT. 
AVG.  Til.  P.  COS.  II.     Equity  standing-,  holdini,'  a  halance  and  a  cornucopia.     Gold  coin. 

^  Ilerodian  (ii.  .3)  says  that  he  was  poor.  His  mother  died  while  with  him  in  Lower 
Germany,  where  her  tomb  was  lon^  to  be  seen.     (Lc^on  Ueni(!r,  Mel.  tVepiyr.,  p.  272.) 

^  III  this  province  he  had,  according  to  Capitolinu.s  (4),  to  repre.«!S  many  .seditious  caused 
vaticinatiouifni-s  earum  qua'  de  templo  (Velcsfis  emeiufunt. 

*  HorruUse  ilium  impen'um  epistoln  docet.  Capitolituis,  who  .^ipeaks  of  this  letter,  unfor- 
tunately does  not  give  it  to  us,  the  more  .so,  l>ecau.«e  Julian  in  The  (Waar.^  accuses  Pertinax  of 
having  been  **  the  accomplice,  at  lea.st  in  thought,  in  the  con.spiracy  whereby  the  aon  of  .Marcus 
perished." 

*  In  respect  to  Pompeianus,  cf.  L.  Renier,  Inscr.  de  Troctmis,  p.  5. 


Pertinax  iaund- 
crowned.     ((treat 
Rron/.e. ) 
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to  be  the  descendant  of  .Eneas;  but  these  men  wore  wise 
enou"-h  to  decline  the  burdens  and  the  perils.  A  few  days  later 
another  senator  venturing  into  the  midst  of  the  prtctorians,  th(^ 
soldiers  wished  to  make  him  empcTor.  Scarcely  escaping  from  tluur 
liands,  his  toga  torn  to  rags,  he  sheltered  himself  in  the  palace  of 
Pertinax,  and  more  surely  to  escape  the  imperial  power  llid  from 
the   city.       Disinterestedness    like   this   reveals   a    situation     full     of 

anxiety. 

Pertinax  refused  for  his  wife  the  title  of  Augusta  and  tliat 
of  Ciesar  for  his  son.  ''  When  he  has  deserved  it,"  the  fathor  said, 
''it  will  he  time  enougli  to  give  it  to  liiiii."^  All  his  own  rehitions 
and  servants  remaininl  in  their  huiuMe  condition  ;  he  gave  up  his 
own  property  to  them,  and  remained  simple  in  his  habits  of  life. 
At  news  of  his  accession  his  compatriots  from  th(^  Liguriau  moun- 
tains, a  rapacious  race,  hasti^ned  to  llonn'  in  crowds  to  draw  [>rotii 
from  this  fortune;  but  Pertinax  sent  them  away  as  tliey  came. 
He  had  the  same  duty  to  fulfil  that  had  devolved  ui)on  Vc^spasiau, 
namely,  to  restore  order  in  the  State,  in  the  magistracies  wliich 
had  suffiTcd  from  so  many  arbitrary  appointments,-  in  the  finances 
ruined  by  mad  prodigality — in  the  treasury  he  had  found  only 
1,000,000  sesterces.  To  procure  the  money  which  the  soldiers  and 
the  people  needed  he  sold  his  predecessor's  favourites  at  auction, 
the  accomplices  or  the  victims  of  his  debauchery,  ([uite  a  han^m  ; 
also  the  weapons  of  Commodus,  his  garments  of  silk  and  gold,  his 
valuable  furniture,  and  a  thousand  curiosities,  among  which  we 
note  carriages  with  a  movable  seat  which  turned  easilv  in  all 
directions,  and  also  nuirked  the  hour  and  the  distance  passed  over. 
Pertinax  confiscated  the  property  of  the  buffoons,  made  the  freed- 
men  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and  drove  out  of  the  palace  all 
usi^less  persons.  The  parasites  who,  under  Commodus,  lived  at  the 
emperor's    table    were   bitterly   exasperated  at    what   they   called   the 

^  At  Metz  an  inscription  has  been  found  givinp:  the  title  of  Aiifj-Tista  to  the  emperor*8 
mother  and  that  of  Caesar  to  his  son.  (Uenier,  .\fr/.  d'ppif/r.)  These  provincials  heheved  that 
tliiiicrs  had  gone  on  as  usual  at  Rome,  and  allowed  themselves  a  Hattery  which  they  were  sure 
would  not  be  displeasin<?.  Inscriptions  hearing  the  name  even  of  Pertinax  are  rare.  One  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  Africa:  I)ic<>  Helvio  Pertinaci ;  it  belongs  to  the  time  when  Severus 
called  his  father:   Diro  Pertinaci  Auf/usfi j)atri. 

^  Under  ComuKKius  many  had  been  adlevti  infer  pr^forio.^.  lie  obliged  them  to  take  rank 
after  those  who  had  really  acted  as  praetors.  (Capit.,  Pert.,  (i.)  He  doubtless  made  the  siime 
regulation  in  respect  to  the  other  magistracies,  thus  restoring  order  in  the  senate. 
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meanness  of  the  new  emperor,  and  slandered  him  incessantly.  So 
immense  were  the  resources  of  the  Empire  at  this  time,  that  less 
than  three  months  of  strict  and  economical  administration  enabled 
Pertinax  to  fulfil  half  of  his  promises  to  the  praetorians,'  to  pay 
many  public  debts,  and  resume  the  works  of  public  utility  which 
liad  becai  suspended  under  Commodus.  He  suppressed  many  of  the 
hindrances  to  commerce;  he  exempted  from  taxes  for  ten  years 
those  who  shouhl  cultivate  the  deserted  lands  of  Italv,  and  restored 
security  by  th(«  rehabilitati(m  of  the  victims  of  Commodus,  the 
recall  (»f  cxih^s.  the  condemnation  of  informiTs,  and  th(^  ])rotection 
accorded   t<>  citi/(>ns  against  the  insolence  of  the  soldicrv. 

Put  this  order,  this  economy,   suited  nc^ither  the  praetorians  nor 
thr  jx.pulacc.      Pi^rtinax   had  ventunnl  to  forbid  the  fornu^-  to  carrv 
weapons    in    the    streets,'  or   to   be   insolent   towards  passers-by,   .and 
liad  said  to  them:     ''Many  disorders  have  a])peared  in  our  a^c,   witli 
your   aid    I    i.rop(>se  to  correct    them;"    and  his  first   pass-word   had 
been:   miUlemu,^^   'Met  us  be  soldiers.'^     In  tliese  words  the   soldiery 
had  discerned  an  int(>ntion  to  bring  them  back  to  the  (nirly  discipline 
and   to  wailike  dutii^s.      In   the  case  of  the  poj)ulace,    Pertinax  had 
snppn^ssed  the   distribution   of  corn  to  children  from  nine  velars  old 
a   mcasun^    introduced    by   Trajan.       Lastly,    he   showed    himself    dis- 
inclined   to    be    gui<l("(l    by    Ltetus,   who    regarded   this  distrust  as  a 
pr(\sage  of  disgrace,  and  from  that    time   began  intrigues  among  the 
])ra'toi'i:ni  cohorts.     A  conspiracy  was   originated,  or  at   least,   Falco, 
an   ex-consul,    was   accused    of    aspiring    to    the    Empire  ;   the   senate 
was    about   to    condemn    him    when    Pertinax    interposed    and    swore 
tliat    no  senator  should   be  put   to  death   during   his   reign.     A   slave 
liaving    accused    many    ])ra^torians    of    complicity    in    the    designs    of 
iaho,    Lu'tus   caused   tluMu  to  be   put   to   death,    throwing   upon   the 
prince    the    odium    of    the    execution.       Being    ill-paid    and    fe(ding 
themselves  objects  of  susj)icion,  they  I'esolved  to  rid  themselves  of  a 
parsimonious  emperor  and   of  all  anxietv  for  their  own  lives.     Three 
hundred   repaired  in  arms  to  the  palace  ;    there  were  guards  enough 
there    to    drive    back    this    handful   of  insurgents;    but    all    the    ser- 
vants of  the  palace,   whom    Dion   calls  the  Ca^sarians,   ruined  bv  the 
economy  of  their  master,  opened  the  gates  to  the  assassins.     Pertinax 


]*romhvt  fhioiiciut  rnil/ia  nummum,  ^ed  dedit  <<'nn  (Capit.,  Pert.,  15). 
.   .   .   .   /Myrt  rAtcaf  <f)fpnv  fiiru  xilpac;  (Herod.,  li.  i) 
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bi'licvcd  tliat  ho  could  Stop  tluMH  l)y  goin-  out  to  iiiort  tl^Mn 
unarmed.  The  sight  of  the  emperor  did  iinU'ed  produce  an  elleet 
upon  tluMii.  Maiiv  of  tliem  had  alroadv  slirntlird  th(«ir  swords, 
when  a  Tongrian  'soldic^r  rushed  uim.ii  the  emperor  and  w.nin(h".l 
him.  Immediately  all  hesitation  wa>  at  an  nid  ;  all  struek  at  him, 
;uid  his  liead,  borne  on  a  spear,  was  carried  out  to  the  pnetonan 
eamp.      Uv  had  iviom^d  ('ighty-seveu  days  (28t]i  of  Manli,    1!):;). 

Tlierc   was   in    Homo   at    this   time   a   senator   hy   naiiio  .luliaiius,' 
ot    great    wealth    and    nobh'    lineagv,    for     he     was    (h^seeuih-.l     trnni 

Hadrian's    great     juriseonsuh,    and     had 
been    brought     up    in    tlie    househohl    of 
Domitia    Lucilla,    the    motlirr   ot     Marco- 
Aurelius.        He     was    a     man     oi     small 
mind    and    puerile    vanity,    to    whom   lil< 
had    taught     nothing.       Ho     lilled     how- 
ever not  discreditably  the  highest  offices 
in   the   State,   governed   many  provinces, 
defeated   some  German   tribes,    and    at   a 
time  of  life  which  shouhl   have   been   b)r 
him    the    age    of    wisdom,    sixty     years, 
suffered    himself    to   be    dragged    to    the 
abyss  by  the  ambition   of  his  wife,   tlu^ 
haughty  Manlia  Scantilla,  who  was  eager 
to    change    her    husband's    latielave    for 
the  imperi;il   purple. 
Although    the    Empire    had    been    often    bought,   it    had    not    as 
yet    been    publicly    put    up    at    auction:     Konie    was    now    about    to 
witness  this  disgrace.     T(»  tramiuillizc^  tln^   pnrtorians,   r(Ttinax    had 
sent   out   to  their   eamp  his  father-in-law  Sulpicianus,    who   was   the 
prefect    of    Home.       This    senator    again    was   one  of   those   commou- 
plaee    persons  who,    ignoring  the   obligations   of  power,   sec  only   its 
glitter.     When    the    head    of  Pertinax   was   shown    to    him,   ho    pro- 
posed  instantly   to   buy   of  the   murderers  the  imporial   purplo   which 
had  just  been   dipped    in   the  blood  of   his  son-in-law.     'V\w  rumour 
•of    this    spread    ([uickly,    and    Julianus    hastimed    to    enter    the    hsts 
as  his   rival.      Then  begun    a    scene   without    name,    and    fortunately 

'  Marcus  Didius  Severus  .lulianus.     {C.  I.  L.,  vol.  vi.  No.  1,401.) 
'  Bust  ill  the  Capitol,  Hall  of  the  Emp-rors,  No.  47. 


Mtinlia  .Scantilla, 
Wife  of  Didius  Julianus."' 
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without  parallel.  Julianus  was  on  the  top  of  the  wall  and  Sulpicianus 
was  in  the  camp;  and  the  two  bid  against  each  other.  Messengers 
passed  between  tln^  two,  saying:  '^Ic  offers  so  much;  what  will 
you  give?"  And,  ^^Th(>  other  goes  higher;  will  you  go  higher 
still?"  They  went  as  far  as  5,000  drachmae,  or  20,000  s(^sterces, 
and  tlu^  offc^rs  being  e(|ual,  the  soldier  h(^sitat(Ml,  sun^  to  get  more 
ill  the  end  for  his  commodity;  tinally,  Julianus  routed  his  adver- 
sary by  a  bold  advance  of  \,2')i)  draehnuc.  He  cried  the  sum 
from  the  top  of  the  wall;  he  counted  it  on  his  fingers,  that  those 
who  could  not  hear  might  see,  and  he  threw  down  to  them  his 
tablets  on  which  he  had  written  that  he  would  rehabilitate  the 
memory  of  Commodus,  while  Pertinax  would  unquestionably  be 
avenged  by  Sulpicianus.  The  latter  dared  not  go  further.  Each 
pru'torian  was  therefore  to  receive  by  this  bargain  about  £250. 
''  There  had  hrnx  a  time  when  the  senate  had  proclaimed  the  sale 
of  a  j.icM'e  of  ground  which  was  part  of  the  territory  of  the  State: 
it  was  tlu;  tield  whereon  Hannibal  was  encamped."^  We  may 
well  tind  this  scene  disgrac(d'ul ;  but  we  must  admit  that  the 
ihwitivum,  whose  origin  we  have  seen,  was  a  practice  from  which 
no  emperor  could  escape.  The  odious  feature  is  not  the  sum,  but 
the  auction.  Marcus  Aurelius  gave  almost  as  much,^  and  among 
nations  who  are  very  free,  who  are  even  very  proud,  men  buy  a 
portion  of  power,  if  not  from  the  praetorians— who,  happily,  no 
longer  exist— at  least  from  the  electors. 

The  decision  being  made,  the  soldiers  brought  a  ladder  so  that 
the  purchaser  might  come  down  inside  the  cam])  and  receive  the 
oaths  of  his  new  guards  and  also  the  imperial  insignia.  They 
caused  him  to  appoint  two  pnetorian  prefects  chosen  by  them- 
selv(\s,  after  which  they  opened  the  gates,  and  with  standards 
displayed  and  in  order  of  battle  conducted  their  new  leader  to  the 
senate,  whom  they  presented  under  the  name  of  evil  omen,  Com- 
modus.  They  took  the  precaution,  however,  to  make  him  swear 
that  he  would  bear  no  ill-will  towards  his  competitor.  It  was 
wise  not  to  discourage  those  who  might  be  tempted  to  renew  this 
shameful  traffic. 


\  n\ 


Chateaul)rianrl,  Ktude.s  hisfuriques. 
''  Twenty  thou.-sani  8esfprcp.«5.     Sec  vol.  v.  p.  109,  and  for  the  value  of  the  sesterce,  vol.  iv. 
p.  .'JO.  u.  1.     Xow  the  1,250  drachmae  of  Julianus  are  only  5,CK)0  sesterces  more, 

\)2 
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Many  soiiators  trembled,  among  others  our  liistorian  IMon,  who 
had  often  had  occasion  to  sue  Jnlianus  in  court.  They  loved 
Pertiiuix  and  considered  his  successor  ridiculous.  They  wore  also 
shock(Hl  at  the  bargain  which  liad  just  been  coneludcHl.  P>ut  all 
the  ai)i)roaches  to  the  curia,  and  even  th(>  senat(-hous(^  itsolt,  were 
filled  with  soldiers.  The  senators  hastened  to  wilconi."  tho  new 
emperor,  to  admire  his  foolish  speeches,  and  to  lavish  upon  him 
the  wimted  acclamations,  Julianus  finally  went  iij)  to  the  pahiee ; 
there  finding  the  supper  which  had  been  made  ready  for  Pertuiax, 
he  ridiculed  the  simplicity  of  the  rc^past,  ordered  another  to  be 
prepared,  and  played  with  dice  within  a  few  steps  of  the  spot 
where  lay  the  dead  body  of  his  predecessor;'  but,  from  the 
morrow  on,  came  to  him   the  terrible  can^s  of  a  disputed  auth(»rity, 

and   but   a   few   days  later    the    anguish   of  a   near 
and   inevitable  death. 

He  had  made  no  promises  to  the  people,   who 
were   wounded   in   their    dignity    by    this  ofPimsive 
ne^dect.       When     he     presented     himself     on     the 
following    day    in    the    curia,    the    crowd    received 
Reverse  of  a  Coin  of  him   with  loud   outcrics,    Calling    him    usurper    and 

.lulianus  beariiifr  the  .  .,  j.'      ♦  i 

l.enend:i^c/oro/-/>j>.  pamcidc.      lie    tooK    matters    easily    at    Urst,    and 
(Large  Bronze.)         .^g^up^^^j    them    that    lie    would    give    them    money. 

"We  will  have  none,''  they  cried,  tilled  with  unwonted  dis- 
interestedness, ^' we  will  not  accept  it."  Upon  this  he  ordia-ed 
th(»  troops  to  disperse  tlnMii,  and  many  were  wounded  ;  tin*  others 
fled  and  took  refuge  in  the  circus.  Dion  asserts  that  they  remained 
there  all  night  and  tlinmgh  the  following  day,  invoking  the  gods, 
•ind — which  would  have  been  more  useful — the  military  leaders, 
especially  resoennius  Tsiger,  or  the  Black,  who  was  at  this  time 
far  away  in  Syria.  They  were  let  alone,  and  the  feeble  ri<>t 
subsided. 

Meanwdiile  the  imperial  mint  coiiu^d  money  representing  the 
new  ruler  w4th  a  laurel  wreath  and  the  lying  inscription  :  lu'rlor 
orbis,  w^hile  others  had  the  legend:  Cmmrdin  mlllttiris  ;  but,  of 
the  world,  all  that  Julianus  possessed  was  iiK^-ely  the  >pa('e  en 
which  stood  the  palace  in  which  he  had  just  taken  up  his  re>idence, 

^  Spartiaii  represents   him  as  friig-al  and  thoUirlitful,  but  at   the  eiui  ot   his  ueeuunl  >peal  S 
otherwise.      Ilerolian  conHrius  I)u)n,  whom  he  ut'teii  copies. 


The   legions 


Concoidia  mili- 
tarise'^ 


Concordia  militaris. 

( Keverso  of  a 

Large  IJronze  of  Didius 

Julianus.) 


and    the    military    concord    existed    only    against    him. 
of    the    frontiers    had   just   obtained   the   idea  of  what 
was    meant    by  the  election   of  an  emperor,    and  they 
did    not    j»ropose    to    leave    to    the    praitorians    all    the 
advantages    of    this    profitable    traffic.       Very    strono' 
armi(\s,     each    consisting    of    three    legions,     occupied 
Ihitain,  Upper  Tannonia,'  and  Syria,  under  the  famous 
generals    Albinus,     Severus,     and     Pesccainius     Niger. 
AMieii  iK^ws  came  that  within  three  months  two  emperors  had  been 
assassinated    and    that    a    third    had    bought    the 
Ijupire,  there  was  a  general  movement  of  disgust 
towards    the    senate    who    had    accepted    all    this. 
This     feeling     showed     itself     (^specially     in     the 
camps  of   the   Danube,   where  Pc^rtinax   had  com- 
manded and  had  left  an  honourable  memory. 

Then  recurred  the  scenes  that  had  taken 
place  on  the  death  of  Nero.  Two  of  the  armies, 
those  of  Pannonia  and  Syria,  proclaimed  their 
generals  (April,  IU3),  and  the  third  would  have  done  the  same 
had  not  Severus  skilfully  negotiated  w^ith  Albinus. 
At  the  sanu^  time  that  Severus  made  sure  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  army  in  I^ritain  he  gained 
the  assistance  of  the  legions  adjacent  to  his 
command,  so  that  in  a  few  days  he  found 
himself  possessor  of  nearly  half  the  military 
strength  of  the  Empire.-''  His  cause,  therefore, 
was  already  gained  when  he  set  out  for  Rome, 
preceded  by  the  declaration  that  he  was  coming  to  avenge  Per- 
tiiiax.'      Secret    emissaries    had    withdrawn    his    children    from    the 

'  Spnrtian  (Sev.,  4),  ITerodian  (ii.  .33),  and  Rorgliesi  {(Euvres  compL,  v.  p.  .308),  represent 
Severus  as  jrovernor  of  both  Pannonias  :  t)ut  Dion,  who  eonmianded  in  Upper  Pannonia,  gives 
him  only  this  province  and  speaks  of  hut  three  legions  as  under  his  orders.  If  lie  had  had  the 
two  raniioiiias  he  would  have  had  four  leirions. 

•  COXC'OIU).  MILIT.  Concord  standing  between  two  standards.  Reverse  of  a  gold  coin 
of  Didius  .Julianus. 

'  "  The  fourteen  legions  who  proclaimed  Sept imius  Severus,  and  to  wliom  the  new  Angustus 
gave  the  (lonativum,  were  the  ten  legions  guarding  the  Danube  and  the  four  legions  on  the 
niiine.  ■  (llobert,  les  Logifnis  du  lihin,  p.  4t).)  M.  de  Celeuneer,  Essai  sur  la  vie  do  Severe, 
luuiits  >i\teen  legions.  Spartian  says  (Sev.,^))  that  it  was  necessarv  to  urge  Severus,  repugyiana. 
lie  doiilitless  borrowed  this  word  from  the  emperor's  autobiography. 

'  .   .   .   .  c.vcijiivbdtur  ah  omnihu-'i  f/na^i  ultor    I'trtindciii    (Spart.,   ihid.,   .") ;    (f.    IleriHl.,  li. 


Didius  Julianus,  laurel- 
crowned.     (Pronze.) 
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city   before  tlie  news   of  liis   elevation   to   the   imperial  power  euuld 

reach  there. 

Juliauus  caused  him  to  be  declared  a  public  enemy  by  th(^ 
senate,  and  at  once  began  his  preparations;  labourers  were  set  at 
work  digging  a  moat  aruund  the  city;  the  gladiators  from  ('ai)ua 
were  called  in,  mere  bandits  on  whom  no  reliance  could  be  placed  ; 


•  •*.^i--  • 


Pescennius  Niger. 


(Bust  of  the  Vatican,  Hall  of  Busts,  No.  292.) 


the  soldiers  from  the  fleet  at  Misenum  were  sent  for,  who  made 
themselves  ridiculous  by  their  awkwardness  in  liandling  the  javelin  ; 
and  the  elephants  of  the  circus  were  armed  for  war,  but  very 
unsuccessfully,  as  they  threw  off  the  towers  which  were  placed  on 
their  backs.  Julianus  even  caused  the  palace  to  be  barricaded,  in 
sign  of  the  desperate  resistance  he  would  make  to  the  enemy  even 
•after  an  entrance  had  been  effected  into  the  city.  The  prietorians 
ought  to  have  set  him  the  exami)le,  but  they  were  rich,  habituated 

0,  10).     He  even  assumed  the  name  of  Pertina.x,  which  \v.>  tiiul  on  niany  (»f  his  inscriptions. 
Cf .  L.  lleuier,  Melanyes  d'cpiyr.,  pp.  180  et  seq. 


1 


to  an  indolent  life,  and  to  pay  for  having  their  tasks  done  for 
them,  while  they  insulted  the  people,  whose  terror  they  were.'  As 
a  pledge  of  the  maintenance  of  his  alliance  with  them,  Julianus  put 
to  death  Latus  and  Marcia,  the  murderers  of  Commodus.  At  the 
same  time  he  consulted  the  nuigicians,  sacrificed  children  as  victims, 
and  d(\^patched  assassins  to  Severus  -  and  .senators  to  entice  awav 
his  t]-oops,  and  the  inwtoriun  prefect  to  defend  Kavenna,  the  out- 
post where  the  fleet  of  the  Adriatic  was  stationed.  But  Severus 
was  on  liis  guard,  and  advanced  rapidly,  rroclaimed  at  Carnuntum 
(near  Vienna)  on  the  13th  (d  April,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  ten 
or  twelve  days  in  negotiating  with  the  legions  of  Cpper  Germany 
and  in  putting  his  army  in  motion.  However,  he  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tlu^  capital  before  the  1st  of  June,  so  that  his 
troops  must  have  made  from  Vienna  to 
Rome  in  less  than  seven  weeks,  a  distance  /^^^o\ 
of  26G  leagues,  or  six  leagues  and  a  halt  F|  Wm^  ^T  ^ 
on  each  day's  march  without  intermis-  \SvJ^d^^  ■&  ii^ 
sion.       This   rapid    march   of   a   numerous  ^*^' 

army    unexpectedly    advancing    through    a         Coin  of  Didius  Julianus.^ 

country  proves  the  abundance  of  provisions  that  agriculture  and 
commerce  coidd  bring  together  at  a  moment's  notice ;  it  proves 
also  the  good  condition  of  the  roads  and  the  subjection  of  the 
provinces,  that  is  to  say,  the  prosperity  and  calm  of  the  Empire 
during  the  storms  of  Rome.  Still  further,  it  shows  the  admirable 
discipline  in  which  Sevcrus  held  his  legions,  that  he  could  lay 
upon  them  such  fatigues  without  exciting  a  murmur  of  dis- 
content. 

This  rapidity  check-mated  all  resistance.  Sevcrus  crossed  the 
Alps,  the  Adige,  and  the  Po,  without  meeting  any  opposition,  and 
entered  Ravenna  before  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  the  prefect  who 
had  been  sent  from  Rome.  Thus  Julianus  saw  the  narrow  linuts 
growing  even  naiTOwer  in  which  it  was  permitted  to  him  to  live 
and  reign. 

The  last  news  overwhelmed  him.    Anxious,  irresobite,  he  sought 


'  Dion,  l.xxiii.  10;  Spart.,  Did.  Jul.,  5. 

-  .  .  .  .    Aquilium  centurionem  notum  ccedibm  ducum  viisemt  (Spart.,  Pescenn.  Nif/.,  2). 
'  I  Ml'    C.KS.  M.   Din.    IVLIAN.   AVG.     Laurelled  head.     On  the  reverse:   UECTOH 
UKIjIS.     Julianus  standing,  hi. I -lUg  II  gluhe.     (j old  coin. 
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advice,  but  the  senate  would  give  none;  he  offered  the  Empire  to 
Pompeianus,  who  replied:  "I  am  too  old,  and  my  siglit  is  too 
weak."     Reduced  to  the  miserabh^  hope  of  conciliating  liis  formid- 


Septimius  Severue.* 

able  adversary  by  begging  for  his  life  and  a  share  of  the  power, 
he  formed  the  idea,  like  Vitellius,  of  sending  the  Vestals  to  meet 
Sevcrus  and  naming  him  at  once  his  colleague.'^ 

The  Conscript  Fathers  hastened  this  time  to  defer  to  his  wish, 

^  Bust  of  marble  with  xilabaster  chlamys  found  at  Rome  under  the  church  of  S.  Francis  of 
A88i8i.     (Capitol,  Hull  of  the  Emperors,  No.  fA).) 

•    '*  He  also  bestowed  all  honours  upon  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Severus.   (Dion,  Ixxiii.  17.) 


and  he  sent  to  the  new  Augustus  the  senate's  decree  by  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  prietoriaii  prefects,  who  was  suspected  of  meditating 
assassination  under  a  show  of  friendliness.  But  the  decree  was 
scornfully  rejected  and  the  bearer  of  it  put  to  death. 

Meanwliile,  to  avoid  making  Home  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary 
conflict,  as  in  the  tinu^  of  Vespasian,  Severus  prepared  a  movement 
there  in  his  favour.  lie  wrote  to  the  magistrates;  he  sent  edicts 
which  were  publicly  posted;  he  named  a  prefect  of  the  pra3torian 
guard  whom  the  trembling  Julianus  acknowledged;  and  he  made 
known  to  the  pra?torians  that  he  would  pardon  them  if  they  would 
surrender  the  murderers  of  Pertinax.  As  base  as  their  emperor, 
the  guards  at  once  seized  the  300  and  came  to  tell  the  consul 
Messala  that  their  comrades  w^ere  in  chains.  This  was  the  end. 
"Immediately,"  says  Dion  Cassius,  "Messala  called  us  together  and 
made  known  to  us  what  the  soldiers  had  done;  upon  which  we 
decreed  the  death  of  Julianus  and  gave  the  imperial  power  to 
Severus  and  divine  honour  to  Pertinax."  Julianus  was  killed  in 
his  bed,  saying  only:  ^  What  wrong  have  I  committed?"  (2nd 
June,  193).  He  had  held  the  Empire  sixty-six  days,^  and  did  not 
deserve  to  retain  it  longer.  It  was  already  too  much  that  he 
should  have  had  the  right  to  inscribe  his  name  on  the  list  of 
emperors.  History  must  in  its  turn  execute  justice  upon  these 
adventurers  who  wish  for  power  only  that  they  may  enjoy  it; 
ambition  without  talents  is  a  crime. 

in.— Severus;    Wars  against  Albinus,  Niger,  and  the 

Parthians. 

Once  more  we  have  a  real  man  upon  the  imperial  throne;  but, 
harsh  to  others  and  to  himself,  he  will  make  good  his  name  by  his 
inexorable  sternness,  an  administrator  of  justice  after  the  fashion  of 

Tiberius  and  Louis  XL 

Since  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  the  Caesars  we  have  seen 
upon  the  throne  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Gallic  emperors ;  at  last  comes 
the   turn   of   the  African.      Lucius  Septimius  Severus  was   born   at 

>  Dion,  Ixxii.  17.  Zonaras  (xii.  7)  say.  sixty.  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropiu.s  and  the 
C/ironicle  of  Eusebius,  represent  him  as  killed  in  battle  at  the  Milvian  bridjre,  which  proves 
great  lack  of  the  critical  faculty  on  the  part  of  these  historians. 
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Lcptis,  April  lltli,  UO,  in  a  faniily  which  had  long  been  decorated 
with  the  Uiticlave,  though  witliout  abandoning  the  province  wliere 
lay    theii-    property    and    their    iniiuence    and    where    their    renown 

had  begun.  One  of  its 
members,  however,  had 
acquired  notoriety 
enough  at  Rom(^  in  the 
time  of  Domitian  to  be 
celebrated  by  Statins  in 
his  verses.^  But  this 
Severus,  quite  another 
man  from  ours,  is  callcnl 
by  the  poet  ''the  gentle 
Septimius."  Until  his 
fourteenth  year  the 
future  emperor  remained 
in  Africa,  studying 
Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture without  forgetting 
his  native  speech,  whose 
accent  he  retained 
through  life,  so  tliat 
Rome  was  about  to  have 
an  emperor  speaking  the 
language  of  Hannibal."* 
Of  this  he  was  not  at 
all  ashamed ;  the  great 
Carthaginian  was  his 
hero,   and  he   erected    a 


Septiiuius  Severus  iu  Cuirass.     (Statue  in  the  Museum  of 

Munich.) 


marble  statue  in  honour  of  him.  Very  credulous,  like  all  his 
contemporaries,  in  the  matter  of  presages,  he  was  also  very  resolute 
to  put  himself  in  a  condition  to  respond  to  the  advances  of  for- 
tune,"^ which  is  the  best  way  of  making  dreams  come  true. 

'  Silv.,  iv.  5. 
•  ^  Tzetzes,  ChiL,  i.  27.     The  emperor's  sister  could  with  ditliculty  speak  the  Latin  hiii<ruu(r<^, 
viv  Intine  loquens  (Spurt.,  Sei\,  15),  and  his  son  Caracalla  caused  nianv  pictures  of  Ilannilial  to 
be  made.     (Herod.,  iv.  8.)  - 

'  Omnibwt  sortibus  nactu.f  (Spart.,  Sei\,  '2),  he  was  accused  durin<r  the  reign  of  Commodus 
of  having-  consulted  the  Chaldjeans  to  know  wliether  he  should  succeed  to  tlie  Empire.    ( Ibid.,  4.) 
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At   Rome   he    studied   law   under    an   eminent   jurisconsult,   Q. 
8ca3Vola.     The    gravity    of    his   character   appeared    in    the   affection 
he    conceived    while    attending    this    famous    school   for    a   fellow- 
student,   who  was  destined  later  to  eclipse  the  master.     The  tie  of 
friendship  was   lifelong,   and  Papinian's   friendship    protects,   in  our 
minds,    the   memory    of   Severus.      Three    of    his   uncles   had   been 
consuls,  and  one  of  them  obtained  for  the  young  man  the  office  of 
quaestor   and    so   an   entrance   into    the    senate   (172).      The   career 
of   public    honours  was  thus  opened  to  him  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven ;    but  we  shall  not  follow  him  in  it;    this  cursus  honorum  is 
already  familiar  to  us,  and  we  are  interested  only  in  the  ruler.     We 
need  only  notice  that  in  189  he  was  consul  suffectas  under  Commodus. 
While  Julianus   was  dying  in  Rome   Severus   was   approaching 
the  city.      The  senate  sent  out  a  hundred  of  its  members  to  meet 
him   at   Interamna,   twenty  leagues  from  Rome,  and  renew  to  him 
their  oaths  of  fidelity. 

lie  received  them  surrounded  by  GOO  of  his  most  faithful 
troops,  who  had  the  duty  of  keeping  watch  upon  suspicious  persons. 
Introduced  into  the  centre  of  this  menacing  band,  the  deputies 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  search  that  it  might  be  made  sure  that 
they  had  no  weapons.  After  this  affront  it  is  true  that  eagh  of 
them  received  a  present  of  eighty  pieces  of  gold  (nearly  £80), 
but  this  first  interview  between  the  senate  and  the  emperor  did 
not  inaugurate  a  reign  of  mutual  confidence ;  and  it  will  be  shown 
that    the   rivals    of    Septimius   always    found    partisans    among    the 

Conscript  Fathers. 

The  murderers  of  Pertinax  had  been  already  beheaded;  the 
other  pnctorians  Septimius  ordered  to  come  and  meet  him  at  a 
designated  place,  where  the  legions  of  lUyria  silently  surrounded 
them,  while  another  band  went  by  unfrequented  roads  to  take 
possession  of  the  real  citadel  of  imperial  Rome,  their  entrenched 
camp  between  the  Viminal  and  Colline  gates.  When  secure  of 
having  them  at  his  mercy,  he  ascends  his  tribunal ;  he  reproaches 
them  angrily  for  their  perfidy  towards  the  late  emperor,  then  orders 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms^  and  accoutrements,  even  to  their 
military  belts.     These   useless    soldiers,  just   now   so   vain   in    their 

'  That  is  to  say,  the  short  sword  which  they  wore  at  the  right  side:  their  fighting  arms 
they  had  left  in  the  canjp,  in  the  anrKoneufarium. 


I  %l 
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splendid  array,  who  had  so  often  brought  terror  to  emperor  and 
senate  and  people,  were  thus  conquered  without  the  striking  of  a 
blow.  Degraded  amidst  the  derision  of  the  legionaries,  mocked  by 
the  people,  who  saw  these  formidable  giant-killers  reduced  to  their 
mere  tunics,  they  escaped  as  best  they  could  to  places  of  refuge  ; 
penalty  of  death  was  pronounced  against  any  who,  after  a  certain 
number  of  days,  should  be  found  within  the  hundredth  mile-stone 
from  Rome  ;    and  some  took  their  own  lives  from  shame. 

The  pra}torian  cohorts  were  disbanded.  But  Severus  quickly 
reconstituted  them  out  of  different  material.  Up  to  his  time  they 
had  been  recruited  chiefly  from  Italy ;  ^  he  decreed  that,  as  a 
reward  for  military  services,  picked  men  from  all  the  legions 
should  be  enrolled  there.  This  was  a  wise  measure ;  the  guards 
of  modern  sovereigns  are  thus  composed.  Since,  for  more  than  a 
century,  the  provinces  had  given  emperors  to  Rome,  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  also  furnish  preetorians.  Severus  em})l(>yed  the 
new  cohorts  in  all  his  wars,  but  he  left  them  the  character  of  a 
permanent  garrison  of  Rome,  and  so  the  danger  n^maincnl  the  same. 
We  shall  sec  whether  he  augmented  it,  indeed,  by  raising  the 
number  of  the  prtetorians  to  40,000. 

/'At  the  city's  gates,"  says  Dion  Cassius,  '^  Severus  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  and  laid  aside  his  military  dress  before  entering 
Rome ;  but  his  whole  army  followed  him  into  the  city.  It  Avas 
the  most  imposing  sight  I  ever  saw.  Throughout  the  city  were 
garlands  of  flowers  and  laurel-wreaths;  the  houses,  adorned  with 
hangings  of  different  colours,  were  resplendent  with  the  fire  of 
sacrifices  and  the  light  of  torches.  The  citizens,  clad  in  white, 
filled  the  air  with  acclamations,  and  the  soldiers  advanced  in 
martial  order,  as  if  at  a  triumph.  We  senators  headed  the  pro- 
cession, wearing  the  insignia  of  our  rank.'"-^ 

Meanwhile  emissaries  of  the  new  ruler,  scattered  through  the 
crowd,  related  all  the  signs  that  had  been  given  him  of  his 
approaching  honours.  Soldiers  are  fatalists,  and  have  niM'd  to  be 
so ;    Severus  firmly  believed  in  presages,   but  he  especially  wislunl 

^  Also  they  were  drawn  from  Spain,  Macedonia,  and  Noricum.     (Dion,  Ixxiv.  '2.) 

^  Dion,  Ixxiv.  1.     This  \vriter,  of  more  vahie  for  tliis  reig-n  than  for  tliosc  precedinj;  it, 

it-  now  our  principal  authority.     Gibbon  has  yielded  too  much  to  the  temptation  of  emplovin^r 

Herodians  rhetoric  in  adorning  his  history. 
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men  to  believe  in  those  which  were  favourable  to  himself.  In  his 
Memoir.^^  which  are  lost  to  us,  Ik^  related  with  complacency  the 
celestial  signs,  the  dreams  and  oracles  which  had  predicted  his 
fortune,  and  he  caused  them  to  be  represented  in  pictures  which 
he  exhibited  in  Rome,  in  order  to  show  the  world  that  the  gods 
themselves  had  announced,  and  therefore  had  decreed,  the  advent 
of  the  new  imperial  dynasty. 

Dion  is  right  in  representing  to  us  the  entry  of  Severus  into 
Rome  as  a  triumph.  It  was  in  fact  the  definitive  victory  and 
this  time  the  open  victory  of  th(;  military  power;  but  to  the 
honour  of  Severus  it  was  a  victory  unaccom- 
panied by  tears.  Only  a  small  number  of 
guilty  persons  had  perished. * 

The  character  of  the  new  reign  was  soon 
revealed.  Vainly  did  Severus  show  himself 
verv  civil  towards  the  senate,'  declare  that  he 
should  take  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Pertinax  for 
his   examples,    and    solemnly   promise    that    he    Funeral  Pile  of  Pertinax. 

^  1  (.      V  (Large  Bronze.) 

would   never   put    to    death    a    member   of   the 

liigh  assembly;  the  licence  of  the  soldiery  proved  what  these  words 
were  worth.  Feeling  that  they  were  the  victors  of  the  day,  they 
treated  Rome  like  a  conquered  city.  They  established  themselves 
in  the  temples  and  palaces  and  porticoes  as  if  they  were  taverns, 
took  whatever  they  wanted,  and  when  called  upon  for  payment, 
drew  their  swords.  While  Severus,  surrounded  by  his  armed 
friends,  was  haranguing  the  Conscript  Fathers  in  the  curia,  the 
soldiers  with  shouts  and  threats  came  to  demand  from  the  senate 
10,000  sesterces  apiece.  This  was  what  the  soldiers  of  Octavius 
received,  and  the  army  now  felt  that  they  had  won  a  second  battle 
of  Actium  and  merited   a  like  recompense.      Much  as  Severus  had 

1  Spartian  says  {Sev.,  8)  that  the  friends  of  Julianus,  accused  in  the  senate  by  Severus, 
were  despoiled  of  their  estates  and  put  to  death.  Dion  says  only  :  rovi;  fiiv  x^ipovpynaavra^  to 
Kara  rbv  n.privara  ipyov  Qavarn^  kl^i^oa.  (Ixxiv.  1),  and  speaks  of  no  further  executions  until 
those  of  the  civil  war.     It  was  probably  at  that  time  that  the  senator  Julius  Solon  perished. 

( If^id.,  2.^  1,1, 

'  Civil  he  almost  alwavs  was,  at  least  in  words.  In  the  case  of  a  relatw  whicli  he  made 
later  to  the  senate,  on  a  question  of  civil  law,  he  said  :  cui  rei  ohviam  ihitur,  patres  conscnptt. 
,{ censueritis  ("Fragm.  Vatic  jur.  Rom.  of  Cardinal  Mai,  No.  158).  Ilubner  (d,  Senatus popit- 
lique  Romani  actis,  pp.  75  et  seq.)  gives  the  chronolonrical  list  of  the  emperor's  communicatiuns 
to  the  senate. 
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already    given    them/   he   was  with  great  ditticulty  able   to   coiiteut 
th(Mn  with  1,000  sesterces  apiece. 

A  few  days  later  funeral  honours  were  paid  to  Pertiuax. 
Severus  had  ordered  a  shrine  to  be  erected  to  his  predecessor, 
that   Ik;  should  have  a  statue  of  gold  in  the  circus,  and  that  in  all 


mmMM^ 


Pertinax  Deified.^ 

prayers  and  oaths  his  name  should  be  invoked.  Tn  the  forum  an 
edifice .  was  constructed  with  a  peristyle  adonied  wuth  ivory  and 
gold,  in  which  was  placed  the  image  of  Pertinax  arrayed  in 
triumphal  robes  on  a  couch  covered  with  tapestry  of  pui-ple  and 
gold.  As  if  he  had  only  been  asleep,  a  handsome  young  slave 
kept   away   the   flies  from  the  waxen  face  with  a  fan  of  peacock's 

*  Spart.,  Sev.,  5. 

^  Statue  in  Pentelic  marble,  on  which  tlie  antique  head  is  set  on.     (Museum  of  the  Louvre; 
Clarnc,  No.  4o6.)' 
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fcatlicrs.  "  TIk'  cnijM'ror  and  we,  the  stMiators,  witli  our  wivrs,  all 
ari'avrd  in  uioiiiiiiii^^;  jiai-inciits,  seated  ourselves  around  tliis  build- 
iiij^,  the  women  undei-  the  })ortieoes,  we  in  tlu*  open  space,  and  tli(^ 
procession     began     lo     move.       First    were    carried     the     figures    of 


filicfr/Lt. 


-•^v^JV^vo^  ^' 


:i--^ 


Procession  of  the  Knights  at  an  Emperor's  Funeral.' 


Romans  venerated  since  tlie  earliest  times;  then  followed  choirs 
of  boys  and  men  singing  a  funeral  hymn;  then  bronze  busts 
representing  all  the  conquered  peoples  in  their  national  costumes. 
Then  were  borne  the  busts  of  those  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves  by   their   discoveries,  then  the  standards  of  corporations,'^  the 


'  Bas-relief  from  the  Antonine  column,  representing  the  procession  of  the  knights  at  the 
funeral  of  Antoninus.     (Vatican.) 

-  .  .  ,  .  iiv^piitp  .  .  .  .  otf  ri  tpyuv  i)  Kui  iltvpnua  if  Kai  imrnhvua  Xa^TTpov  iiriirpaKTo  .... 
Kai  rd  iv  ry  iroKti  nvoTitnaTa  (Dion,  Ixxiv.  4).  Tliis  singular  passage  will  be  noticed,  and  the 
presence  in  this  procession  of  corporations  or  trades:  these  two  phrases  confirm  what  we  have 
said  of  the  importance  of  the  humble  trades  at  Home.  In  the  triumplis  of  Gallienus  and 
Aurelian  in  Rome,  in  the  entry  of  (Constantino  into  Autun,  the  coUeAjia,  preceded  by  their 
batiners  {voiilla),  had  their  place  in  tin-  procession.  (Hist.  Aug.,  Gall.,  ^,  and  AureL,  34; 
ran&f/t/n'ci  veteres,  \m.  K:  ....  umniiim  f-i(/na  cullct/iorum.) 
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infantry,  the  cavalry,  the  horses  of  the  circus,  and  lastly,  a  gilded 
altar  adorned  with  ivory  and  precious  stones. 

"After  this  imposing  procession,  Severus  ascended  the  rostra 
and  read  a  eulogy  on  Pertinax,  which  we  repeatedly  interrupted 
with  our  acclamations.  At  its  close  we  repeated  our  applause 
mingled  with  sobs  and  groans.  The  magistrates  in  charge  then 
took  up  the  funeral  bed  and  gave  it  to  the  knights  to  carry  it 
into  the  Campus  Martins,  where  the  funeral  pile  had  been  prepared. 
Some  of  us  walked  in  advance;  some  smote  upon  their  breasts; 
others  sang  a  funereal  chant  to  the  sound  of  flutes ;  the  emperor 
came  last. 

"The  funeral  pile,  in  the  form  of  a  tower  of  three  stories, 
adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  and  statues,  bore  on  the  top  a  gilded 
car  driven  by  Pertinax.  The  bed  having  been  placed  upon  the 
funeral  pile  with  all  that  is  usually  placed  near  the  dead,  the 
emperor  and  the  relatives  of  Pertinax  kissed  the  waxen  image. 
Then  the  magistrates  with  their  insignia,  the  equestrian  order,  tie 
cavalry  and  the  infantry  defiled  past  the  spot  {iJpcursio) ',  then 
the  consuls  applied  the  fire,  and  an  eagle  escaping  from  the  flames 
rose  into  the  skies.  Thus  Pertinax  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  the 
immortals."  ^ 

Dion  is  a  poor  writer,  but  we  have  borrowed  from  him  this 
page  as  representing  the  customs  of  the  time.  We  remark  that  at 
imperial  funerals  the  senators  represented  the  hired  mourners  of 
humbler  obsequies.  This  serious  people  were  gratified  with  cries 
and  gestures,  a  forced  expression  of  grief  or  joy,  even  when  neither 
the  grief  nor  the  joy  were  sincere;  and  their  descendants  love 
them  still. 

Of  th<.  now  empcror'a  two  riva^  AlbiniLs  and  Niger,  ono  lund 
been  kept  inaotivo  by  dcoi^itful  pmmiscs,  and  the  other,  at  Xh^ 
head  of  nine  logions  and  numcn^us  auxiliarii»8,  hail  been  ackiiow- 
ledgKMl  by  all  of  Komau  ,V«ia,  iiiii]  in  iJut  Oreek  eitics  waft  »lre4idy 
ooinnig  money  with  T.itin  blends  |m.mi.ing  l»im  victory  m<\ 
eternity,  .T.hymUs  Att^n^ta  uud  Inticto  Im/H^miori^  He  Iwul  even 
^  foot  in  EurojK.  by  tho  oempation  <»f  Hyzantium,  and  bis  Xx^ous 
were  niarrhing  upon  Periniliui?. 

Whc^.  ui.  J..  161,  «,.d  (\d*i,,  ,ij.  yy,  ^18  ^  :,|7^  ^-^  j  ^  ^^ 
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"Respect  for  adversaries  was  not  a  virtue  of  the  ancients ;  the 
rival  emperors  insulted  each  other  like  Ilomeric  heroes  before  the 
combat.  "He  is  onlv  a  mountebank  of  Antioch,"  Severus  said 
of   his  rival.     But    in    reality    he   valued  the  other's  abilities  very 


PosoMinius  Nipor,  laurelled. 
(Gold  Coin.) 


T)io  Aiijnistnn  Ktomifv' 


Tlu»  Invincihli'  Kinpcr^iri"* 


(  Ui«vi«rK(«  of  a  l.iiri^ii 
lironxu  of  Alliiimit.) 


highly,"^   and   considered    him    a    formidable   adversary.      Niger,    in 

fact,   a    soldier    of    fortune,    had    passed    through    all    the    grades, 

meriting  the  praise  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  Commodus,  and  even  of 

Severus   himself.      He  was   a  vigilant    guardian  of  dis(:i[)line.      On 

one   occasion  he  condemned   two   tribunes   to   bo 

stoned  who   had    secured    some  profit  out  of   tho 

commissariat   department,*   and    had    it   not   been 

for   the   entreaties   of   the   army    he   would   hjive 

beheaded   some   soldiers   who   had   stolen  a  f()wl. 

On    another    occasion    his    legionaries    demanded 

wine.     ^'  You  have  water,"  he  said  to  them,  **  is 

not  that  enough?"     Never   under   his   connniind 

did   the  soldiery  require  wood,   or  oil,   or  fore(»d 

labour   from   the   people   of   the    provinces.      In  Rome,    wlicre    men 

remembered  that  he  was  an  Italian,  Niger  found  partisans,"  ;ind  his 

affal>l(»    manners    had    made    him    popular   wherever    hr   IiimI    held 

command.       Dion    doubtless   ascribes   to    the   ci'owd    iiis   own    senli- 

mciUs  and   thoc»c  of  a   [lortion  of  the  3<<'natr  when   he  sliow*  flw* 

people,  after  a  quarivl  with  the  »oldier»  of  Julianas,  oalling  Niger 

'  Uf^rT*r  of  t  dmtrim  «#  IViOcnniiis  Nicer :  «  nttotu  ftol  **v*fi  rnvr^ 

'  \U^t€^  of  A  -ilv,^  eMtt  it  IVs-etnniu*  Nijrer ;  IctP^I    INVIlTO  IMP.  TOOPHAKA. 

•vmiandfii^  « tmp>iy- 

'  Sputim  {Mj.t  t  aail  &»  M#«ta  that  *\ur\nK  nn  illnewi  at  elm  Hrvtiininf;  of  tht  var, 
Sbroi^  viilic«J»  if  be  vlioiiM  <}i«*,  l<>  h*\^  Nii;^  for  hi*  MiOM«»ir,  nnd  that,  tiur  kb  t1n<i 
MMCCMM.  lie  offered  tbe  kttor  tuftrm  fraium  $i  o6  efmU  rtttdmt, 

•  S«*,  liU€,  tk«  leti<*  d  3(nrc«u«  to  CvUna.  S5|xiriuii  alw  igitm  *  Xt^ut  tnm  ^nm 
AvffvliiM  x^fty  lKii»>uraUii»  to  Nigvtr. 

•  --To  thi.  Kniilful  .Vgc."    Feliciiy  tu^^mf^^  boUn  n  e»iii>-4*  «ikI  n  oirtniQOfia. 

•  8p»ft.,  Xif.^  3;  AW.. :? ;  ...  fion^  /nr/um  r*t  a  ttnutoni^.  Hi*  father  lii^l  bwti 
mrATlc^  t<  xXqiiinum.     Ill*  U'atmM l*d  b^uii  k» cuter  h\  the  rank  ctf  ceiituniin. 

VOL.  VI,  *• 
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to  the  aid  of  tlio  Eepublic.  In  any  case,  one  good  sword  was  of 
more  valnc  than  all  the  wislios  of  the  peoplo-king,  and  if  they 
expressed  any  on  this  subject,  they  did  but  irritate  Severus  with- 
out being  of  use  to  Xiger.  Indolence  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
governor  of  Antioch  and  the  effeminate  Syrian  provinces ;  but  even 
before  his  rival  had  (piitted  Home,  the  prompt  and  well-judged 
measures  of  Niger  had  assun^l  to  In'm  Asia  and  l\2:ypt,  li;i<l  opened 
Europe,     had     guaranteed     t\w    neutrality     of     I  he     Armenians,     tlic^ 

succour  of  the  princes  and  Arab  chiefs  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  even  alliances  beyond  the  Tigris.^  lie 
had  not,  therefore,  in  the  delights  of  Daphne  for- 
gotten tlu^  terrible  part  which  he  had  resolved  to 
play. 

Severus  had  \lirected  his  lieutenants  to  organize 
resistance  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  :nid  a 
legion  sent  into  Africa  guarded  for  him  that  granary 
of  Home.  However,  he  had  not  a  inoment  to  lose;  and  so,  thirty 
days  after  his  entrance  into  Koine,  he  left  it,  ^^to  reduce  to  order 
th(^  Oriental  provinces."  lie  left  behind  him  a  distrustful  senate, 
but  a  people  glutted  with  feasts  and  rejoicing  in  an  al)iindant 
harvest."^  For  more  than  a  montli  his  troops  had  been  on  the 
march  towards  tin*  Propontis.  They  nrrivc^d  in  time  to  save  Perin- 
tlius,  and  drive  the  enemy  back  into  liyzantiiim,  which  was  at 
once     blockaded    by     Marius    Maximus.'      Xegotiations    opened    by 


gnsta.  (Reverse 
of  a  Coin  of  8ep- 
tiinius  Severus.- 


1    rpi 


Tho   Pnrtliinii   kintr  liad  promised  aid;   the  king  of  Atra  had  sent   him   archers;  the 
Adiabenians  and  some  independent  tribes  had  d<'clare<l  for  liim.   (Spart.,  Sev.,  0;  Herod.,  iii.  1.) 
^  Gold  coin  ;  Liberality  bearing-  a  tossem  and  a  cornucopia.     (Cohen,  iii.  253.) 
'  For  this  same  year,  11)3,  we  have  coins  of  Albinus  and  of  Niger  with  the  legend :  Sfpculo 
fi'W/ifero,  Cererifrwjifercp. 

*  Upon  the  qncsti.m  whetlier  this  Marius  Maximus  should  be  identifi^^l  with  tlie  liiatorian 
of  that  name  so  often  quoted  in  the  Aiajustan  Jli^tori/,  see  Borghesi,  vol.  v.  p.  475;  Hcnzen, 
5,502;  L.  Henier,  Spon's  ed.,  p.  .'}i)7  ;  and,  for  the  opposite  opinicm.  litidingor,  Untersnchuii(/en 
znr  Rom.  Kaisen/.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  30-33.  Tlie  lieutenant  of  Severus  conmiuiulcd  witli  tlie  title 
of  diLV  a  corps  drawn  from  the  legions  of  the  two  Moisias.  This  title,  which  we  meet  for  the 
first  time  under  Hadrian,  a  title  whicli  in  the  time  of  the  Gordians  made  part  of  the  oflicial 
hierarchy,  desigiiatCvS  not  an  imperial  legate  al  the  liead  of  the  legions  of  ids  government,  l)ut  a 
general  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  special  expedition,  but  with  no  other  imperium  tlum 
that  which  he  exercised  over  his  soldiers.  Cf.  IJorghesi,  vol.  v.  p.  A&2.  ITnder  Marcus 
Anreliu'^,  Candidus,  another  lieutenant  of  Severus,  had  been  pi-frpositus  copiarum.  (Orelli, 
No.  7iB,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  78.)  Two  otlier  inscriptions,  in  Grnter  (p.  389,  2),  and  in  Marini 
{Isaiz.  Alb.,  p.  50),  give  the  title  of  diu-  to  Tib.  CI.  Candidus  and  to  L.  Fabius  (^ilo  in  the 
time  of  Septimius  Severus.  No  earlier  mention  of  this  title  is  kn  )wn.  (L.  Uenier,  Spon'.s  ed.  of 
1658,  p.  2W.     Vt.  Henzen,  Annali,  vol.  xxii.  p.  40.)     The  principal  lieutenant  of  Niger  was  the 


I : 


Niger  having  failed,'  the  rest  of  the  army  crossed  the  Hellespont 
in  the  fleets  of  Eavenna  and  ^lisenum,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
Niger  disputed  their  passage.  A  victory  was  gained  by  them  near 
Cyzicus,  and  then  a  second  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicaea,  in 
which  engagement  Niger  commanded  in  person. 

Five  centuries  earlier  Alexander  had  conquered  near  this  spot, 
making  himself  master  of  Asia  Minor.  The  double  defeat  of  Niger 
now  thi-ew  liim  back,  as  Darius  had  been  drivc^n  after  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus,  across  the  Taurus.  In 
the  gorges  of  the  mountains  he  made 
entrenchments  at  the  Cilieian  Gates,  which 
he  believed  would  be  impregnable ;  but  a 
torrent,  swollen  bv  a  violent  rain,  made 
a  breach  through  which  the  lllyrians 
entered.  In  a  third  action,  near  Tssus,  ]\ 
the  Asiatic  legions,  notwithstanding  tlu^ 
advantage  of  number  and  of  positi^m,  could 
not  sustain  the  onset,  and  lost  20,0(i0 
men.  Niger  lied  to  Antioch,  and  was 
proposing  to  seek  an  asylum  among  the 
Parthians  Avhen  he  was  seized  and  be- 
headed. TTis  head.  earri(vl  into  the  camp 
before  l^yzantiuiii.  was  exhihiled  to  the  besi(^ged,  but  tli(^  sight  did 
not  intimidate  them  (194).  As  in  almost  all  engagments  between 
the  legions  of  Kiirope  and   Asia,   the  latter  w(^re  conciuered. 

Severus  seems  not  to  have  been  present  at  any  of  these 
engagements,  not  through  fear,  but  thi-ough  confidence  in  his 
generals,  and  doubtless  in  oi-der  to  remain  within  reach  of  couriers 
from  Gaul  and  Italy  who  nii^lit  bring  him  news  of  some  storm 
gatln^ring  in  the  west.' 

proconsul  of  Asia,   Asellius   .Kmiliiinus,  who  was  killed   at   Cy/icus.     (Dion,  Ixxiv.  6.     Cf. 
AVaddinpton,  Fastes  des  prov.  asi'af.,  p.  245.) 

^  He  demanded  a  share  of  the  Empire,  but  Severus  would  prant  nothinjr  except  tntum 
e.xilium  (Spart.,  A?//.,  5). 

^  l^np:rave<l  stone  (red  jasper,  81  mill,  by  22).  Cahinof  do  France^  No.  2.(M>.  In  the 
upper  part  an  altar:  in  tlie  midst  of  flames,  the  serpent  of  .E-:culapins.  In  the  field,  two 
in.scriptions,  thus  interpreted  by  Charles  Lenormant  :  To  .Esculapius,  Julius  Sabinus,  diviner, 
has  consecrated  (this  stone),  for  the  health  of  the  F^mperor  CVsar  Cains  Pescennius  Niger,  the 
Just."  The  intaglio  is,  therefore,  an  e.r-voto.  Cf.  Trei^or  de  Numiwiatiqjie,  Ico7i.  row.,  pi.  xli. 
p.  75,  and  Chal)ouillet,  op.  cit.  pp.  272  3. 

^  He  seems  to  have  remained  for  some  time  at  Perinthus,  a  citv  well  selected  under  the 

e2 


Pescennius  Niger.- 


n 
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Many  Eastern  cities  involved  themselves  in  this  civil  war,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  gratifying  those  local  feuds  and  inveterate  jealousies 
to  which  all  history  bears  witness.  Thus  Nicnea,  Laodicea,  Tyre, 
and   Samaria   took   sides  with  Severus,  because  Nicoinedia,  Antioch, 

Bervtus,  and  Jerusalem  had  declared  for  his  rival. 
In  Palestine  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  fouglit  with 
one  another  fiercely.  Tn  the  west  Albinus  found 
150,000  Britons,  (iauls,  and  Spaniards  to  follow  his 
fortmios,     while     others     followed      iIk       fortunes     of 

Coin  of  tin; Colony    ^cVCrUS. 
of  Laodicea. 

Thus  it  happened  every  time  tliat  the  im[)erial 
authority  was  divided.  Witlmut  Rome  and  a  unity  of  command 
the  world  would  liave  falh^n  back  into  cliaos — a  truth  never  to  be 
lost  siffht  of  in  Eoman  history  and  the  justification  of  th(^  "Roman 
I'jupire. 

^iger  being  overthrown  his  partisans  were  punished  and  his 
adversaries    rewarded,    after    tlie    customary    procedure    and     in     the 

spirit  of  all  ages.  Antiocli,  wliicli 
had  stiMK'k  coins  in  lionour  of  tlie 
Asiatic  imperator,  lost  her  privi- 
leges and  111  1  title  of  metropolis, 
which  Laodicea  inhoi'ited  for  the 
entire  reign  of  Severus."^  Tliis  city, 
T3're,  Ileliopolis  or  Baalbec,  and 
others  obtained  t]i(^  titles  of  colonies  with  \hr  Jus  Ifallciuu.^  Severus 
however  ])ardoned  the  Jews  who  had  (h^'lared  for  !Niger;''  hut 
Nablous  lost  its  citizenship,  while  Samaria  obtained  tlu^  rank  and 
privileges  of  a  Roman  colony. 

ciiTunistancis,  wlience  he  could  keop  watch  at  once  over  Europe  and  Asia.  Cf.  Eckhel,  ii.  41  ; 
iv.  440. 

•  SEP(tiniia)  COL.  LA\1).  MiyniO( polls),  in  four  lines,  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of 
olive  leaves.     Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Laodicea  under  (Jeta. 

^  Eckliel,  ill.  '200,  According-  to  Malalas  {f'/ironof/r.,  xii.  p.  204),  he  authorized  the 
inhahitants  of  Laodicea  to  take  his  name,  Septimius;  he  made  them  very  great  larpesses, 
instituted  gratuitous  distributions,  -rraptaxtv  avrohj  eriTioviKi't  xpijfiara  7ro\X«,  Constructe<l  in  their 
city  a  hippodrome,  a  cynegion,  hot  baths,  a  hexastoon,  and  pave  the  senatorial  latidave,  a^iac 
avyKXtirinCJVy  to  all  of  their  most  notable  citizens  who  survived,  ci^iuj^aTtKolr. 

^  AVTOK.  KAICAP  1".  HKCKK.  SWl'ii  A,  around  a  laurelled  head  of  P.  Niger.  On  the 
reverse:  UI*o\OIA  BEliN,  the  Providence  of  the  <jods,  and  an  eagle.     Silver  coin. 

'  7>r/^,s^  1.  L"),  1 . 

^  Palfpstiuis  pcrnam  vemisit  (Spart.,  Ser.,  14).  Coins  exist  of  (\'€sara?a  and  .Jerusalem 
bt\inng  the  name  of  Niger.     Cf.  de  Saulcy,  Numitin.  de  la  teno  sahite. 


Coin  of  Antioch, 
in  the  Name  of  Pescennius  Niger.' 


4 

\ 


Coin  of  .Jen  saleni,  in  the  Njiuie  of 
Petcennius  Niger.^ 
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The  siege  of  Byzantium,  which  lasted  about  three  years,^  has 
remained  as  famous  in  history  as  those  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  of 
Khodes  and  Jerusalem.  Dion  describes  the  massive  walls  of  the 
city,  its  towers  furnished  with  formidable  engines,  its  harbour 
closed  by  a  chain  and  also  made  secure  from  attack  by  the  current 
of  the  Bosphorus,  lastly,  its  ships  with  double  rudder  which, 
changing  direction  without  making  an  evolution,  fell  suddenly  upon 
the  lloman  galleys  from  which  they  had  appeared  to  Hee,  and 
broke  their  beaks.  The  superiority  of  defensive  warfare  was  at 
that  time  so  great  that  this  city,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  army 
and  threatened  by  all  the  ileets  of  the  Empire,  could  not  be  taken 
by  assault.  It  was  necessary  to 
wait  tnitil  famine  forced  these  brave 
men  to  lay  down  their  arms.  A 
great  number  perished  in  attempt 
at  escape  :it  tli*-  last;  the  re- 
mainder, having  fed  on  all  possible 
food,  even  to  human  llesli,  opened 
the  gates.      The  chiefs  and  soldiers 

were  butchered,  the  walls  broken  doNvn,  and  liyzantium,  reduced 
from  its  rank  of  a  free  city,  became  a  mere  village  in  the  territory 
of  Pennthus.  A  fellow-countryman  of  Dion,  the  engineer  Triscus, 
had  directed  this  gallant  defence.  He  was  like  the  rest  condemned 
to  death,  but  Severus  pardoned  him  to  attach  him  to  his  service. 

The  friends  of  the  claimant  shared  therefore  in  his  misfortunes, 
as  they  would  have  done  in  his  success.  Kiger  would  not  have 
been  more  clement,  for  after  the  battle  of  Cyzicus  he  had 
ordered  his  Moorish  cavalry'  to  sack  the  cities  which  had  declared 
for  his  antagonist.  But  Severus,  still  faithful  to  his  oath,  put  to 
deatli    no    man    of    senatorial    rank;'     they    were    despoiled   of   their 

^  From  the  middle  of  lO.'i  to  the  spring  of  196. 

MMP.  C.KS.  C.  PESC.  NRiEll  lV8ltus)  AVCi.  surrounding  the  laurelled  head  of 
Pesceunius  Niger.  On  the  reverse:  COL.  AEL.  CAP.  COM.M{odiana)  P(ia)  F(elix).  The 
genius  of  .Elia  Capitolina  Commodiana  (Jerusalem),  bearing  in  the  right  hand  a  human  head. 
Bn.nze  coin.  ( De  Saulcy,  pi.  v.  fig.  7.)  Coins  of  Tardus  and  .Egse,  in  Cilicia,  prove  that  these 
cities  also  took  the  name  of  Commodus. 

'  We  have  still  the  epitaph  of  a  Sidonian  killed  in  this  "war  of  the  Moors."   Cf.de  Saulcy, 

DeiLV  inscr.  de  Saida. 

'  Ywv  Si  c,)  ^5ov\tvTwl'  Twv  Viofiuu-u  an,  :nivt  fi'n>  orciva  (Dion,  Ixxiv.  8).  Spartian  (Sev., 
0)  says  that  one  only  perLshed :  but  as  he  copies  without  criticism  the  information  whicli  lus 
reading  furnished  him,  he  contradicts  himself  three  times  in  one  pas.-age. 
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possL'ssious  and  buuished  iuto  the  islands.  Others,  who  hud  t'ur- 
iiislied  money,  paid  a  line  of  fourfold.  JJion  accuses  Severus  of 
having  revived  the  trade  of  the  informers  and  of  having  condemned 
the  innocent.  Ilis  text,  which  is  extremely  mutilated  in  tliis 
place,   does  not  permit  us  to  discuss  this  fact,  which  indeed  would 


Septimius  Severus.     (Bust  found  at  Porto  d'Anzio ;    Capitol,  Gallery,  No.  3.) 

not  have  surprised  a  people  habituated  by  long  usage  to  political 
vengeances.  But  another  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  follow- 
ing incident.  Cassius  Clemens,  a  senator,  being  called  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  ruler,  said  in  his  defence :  "  I  neither  knew  you 
nor  Niger;  finding  mj-self  in  his  party,  I  yielded  to  necessity,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  against  you,  but  of  dispossessing  Julianus. 
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I   therefore   was  pursuing  the  same   object  as  you.     If,  later,  I  did 
not   abandon    the    chief   whom    the    gods    had   given    mv,    no    more 
would   you   have    wished    tliat   those   of  your  party    should    abandcm 
you   and    go    over   to   your    rival.      Examine    the    matter   in    itself. 
Your    decision    against   me   will   bo   a   decision    against    yourself  and 
your   own  friends,    for   posterity   will    say   that  you   have   made   it  a 
crime    in    us  to  have  acted   as  you    yourself  have   done.''     Severus, 
admiring    his  courage,   dejirived  him    of   but    one-fourth  of  his  pro- 
perty:  a  partial  justice  which  appeared  a  great  indulgence.     Durhig 
the    struggle    he   had    been    heard   to   say    that    he    would    pardon 
Niger  if  the  latter  would  anticipate  defeat  by  an  abdication ;    and 
it   is   not  certain  that    he    would    not    have   kept   his  word,   for  he 
contented    himself    after    the    victory    with    exiling    from    liome    the 
wife   and    children   of   his   rival,    and   he    respected   the    statues    of 
Niger   and    their   ostentatious    inscriptions.       '^  If    these    praises    be 
just,"  he  said  to  those  who  advised  him  to  efface  them,  '*and  they 
are   so,    it   is   well    to   know   what  an   enemy  we  have  conquered." 
Lastly,  he  granted  an  amnesty  to  the  soldiers,  and  restored  to  their 
homes   a   great   number   of   them   who   had   taken  shelter   with  the 
Parthians.      Severus  was  not  therefore  always   the   pitiless  man  he 
is   represented   in   ordinary   history.       He   ended  by   even   granting 
favours   to    that   city    of    Byzantium   which    had    so    long   held    his 
fortune  in  check.      Its   site   was   too   remarkable  for  an  intelligent 
ruler  to  leave  it  long  in  ruins.^     He  aided  in  rebuilding  it,  erected 
baths,  a   temple   of   the    sun,   another  of  Artemis,  an  amphitheatre, 
a   hippodrome,   etc.,   being   scrupulous   to   buy,  says   an   old  writer, 
from    their   owners  the  houses  or  gardens  he  required   in   his   new 
buildings.^      He   granted    them    aid    from   the   army   treasury,    and 
permitted    the   city   to  take  the  name  of  his  son.     Up  to  the  time 
of    Caracalla's    death    Byzantium    was    called    the    Antonine    city.^ 
The  stern  judge  of  the  allies  of  Niger  made  himself  the  benefactor 
of  subjects  returning  to  their  allegiance. 

'  .  .  .  .  Mfumque  loci  amo'num  contemplatus,  Byzantium  instauravit  (Chron.  Ale.i:,  ad  ann. 
15)0,  nnd  Malalas,  xii.  p.  'JWl,  edit,  of  lk)nn). 

-"....  (lyop  inai,  o.'(c///iaTa  (ibid.).  Malalas  and  the  Chron.  of  Alexandria  perhaps  go  too 
far  in  one  direction;  Dion  goes  equally  far  in  an  opposite  direction  when  he  affirms  (Ixxiv.  14) 
that  Severus  confiscated  the  lands  of  the  inhabitants,  which  cannot  be  true,  since  Byzantium 
continued  to  exist  and  he  did  not  send  a  colony  to  it. 

'  »/  TToX.t.  \\v7u,rivia  'ir.-ychius  Milet-u.^,  in  C.  Muller's  Fray.  Hut.  Grac,  vol.  iv.  p.  153. 
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8eptimiud  Severus,  on  a  Coin  of  tSnivrna. 


riiilostratus  ^  gives  another  proof  of  his  spirit  of  justice,  and 
it  was  a  citizen  of  Byzantium  who  profited  by  it.  The  siege  of 
the  city  was  still  in  progress  when  one  of  its  inhabitants,  a  famous 
actor,    merited   at    the   Amphictyonic    games    the    prize    for    tragic 

declamation.       The    judges 

dared    not    give  it  to  him, 

and  the  matter  was  reported 

to    Severus,    who     ordered 

the   prize   to   be  conferred. 

The  matter  is  a  trifle,  but 

among  the  ancients  an  act 

of    justice    like    this    was 

not  of  common  occurrence. 

During    the    siege    of   Byzantium,    ISeverus    had    regulated    the 

affairs    of    Syria    and   punished    the   people    of    Osrhoene^    although 

they    boasted    of     haviiiL;-    iiiunlered    tlie    fugitives    of    Issus    who 

had  taken  reiuge  with  them. 
The  lunpire  k(^[)t  u])  a  few  garri- 
sons on  the  further  side  of  the 
Euphrates.  To  re-affirni  in  these 
countries  the  imperial  authority, 
which  had  been  some\\hut  impaired 
by  the  civil  war,  and  to  punish 
the  allies  whom  Niger  liad  found 
there,  the  emperor  led  his  legions 
into  Upper  Mesopotamia,  where,  since  the  great  expcnlition  of 
Cassius  in  1G5,  no  Roman  army  had  appeared;  and  he  sent  his 
generals  still  further,  who  easily  gut  the  better  of  the  Arabs  and 
Adiabenians  on  the  two  banks  ui  the  Tigris.  It  was  for  his 
interest  to  smother  the  noise  of  civil  Avar  by  tlie  resounding 
clamour   of   victories    gained    in    foreign    lands.       But    he    was    too 


No.  1.  Gold  Coin 
foininomorutive 
of  Victories  over 

tlie  Purthians. 
Arabs,  and 

Adiabenians.^ 


Nil.  'J.   Ihonzp 

struck  in  nieniory  of  tho 

same  Victories.^ 


ui 
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prudent  to  go  far  into  those  remote  regions  until  he  had  regulated 

the  affairs  of  the  western  provinces.     lie  himself  went  no  further 

than   Nisibis,    a   stronghold  which  the    Tarthians    had   given  to  the 

Jews,   who  were  numerous    in  those  countries, 

and   it   had   been   carefully  fortified  by  them.^ 

Situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Masius, 

half-way     between     the     Euphrates     and     the 

Tigris,   Nisibis  was  destined   to   be   the  centre 

of    defence    for    this    region,    and    at    once    the 

bulwark    of   Syria    and    of   Southern   Armenia 

against  the  Farthians  and  Persians. 

This  war  had  assumed  no  very  great 
proportions,'-  and  whatever  Dion  may  say  of 
the  occupati(m  of  Xisibis,  "  which  costs  more 
than  it  brings  in,"  the  policy  was  wise.  Thus 
to  terminate  one  civil  war  on  the  eve 
another  which  could  easily  be  foreseen  was  to 
act  as  a  ruler  should  who  has  interests  of  liis  Empire  well  in  mind. 

Severus  was  still  in  Mesopotanna  in  the  spring  of  190,  whence 


Captive  Parthian. 
.e     (I'as-reiief  from  the  Anto- 
uine  Column.) 


Silver  Coin  ffivinof 

Albinus  tho  title  of  Ang-ustus. 

(Cohen,  No.  42.) 


Coin  of  Albinus  struck  at  Sidon.' 


news  of  the  surrender  of  Byzantium  reached  him.  This  news 
decided  his  return  to  Europe,  whither,  besides,  he  was  recalled  by 
the  anxieties  which  Albinus  was  beginning  to  cause  him.  He 
had    adopted    the   latter   as   his    son,'   had   granted  him  the  title  of 


'  Fit(eSoph.,'n.  27. 

■^  AV.  KA.  CE.  CEOVHPOC  11.  (Autocrator  Caesar  Soptimius  Severus  Pertina.x).  Laurelled 
bust  of  Septiraius  Severus.  On  the  reverse:  EUI  (TPA.  KA.  CTPATONEIKOV  CM\PNAiyN 
{Under  the  St rategus  Claudius  St ratonicus,  com  of  the  people  of  Smyrna).  Turreted  Cvbele 
seated,  the  left  elbow  resting  on  the  tympaimm,  holding  in  the  right  iiand  two  figures  of 
Nemesis  ;  at  her  feet,  a  lion.     B/onze.     (Mionuet,  No.  1,342.) 

'Captives  at  the  foot  of  a  trophy,  with  the  legend:  PAKT.  AiLAl;.  I'AKT.  AlUAH. 
COS.  11  I'P.    The  bronze  coin  has,  as  usual,  the  signature  of  tlie  senate:  S.C.    (Cohen,  No.  037.) 


'  Sainte-Croix,  Mem.  sur  le  gouv.  des  Parthes,  p.  17. 

■^  It  gave  Severus,  however,  the  four  salutations  as  imperator,  which  coins  and  inscriptions 

indicate  for  the  year  105, 

'  r.  KAi2AIO('  AAHEINOe  KAICA,  around  bare  head  of  Albinus.  On  the  reverse: 
1 1AHTL2N.     i'allas  and  a  female  figure,  with  hands  clasped,  each  liolding  a  spear.     Bronze. 

*  This  at  least  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  name  of  Sept im ins  which  Albinus  assumed,  and 
the  custom  of  tlie  emperors  when  they  conferred  the  litle  of  Caesar.  Hence  coins  were  struck 
in  honour  of  Albinus  at  Hippo  Libera,  Sidon,  and  Smyrna.      (Cohen,  vol.  iii.,  ad  Jin.  Alb.) 
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Ciesar,'  that  is  to  say,  of  heir-presumptive,  and  had  designated 
him  to  share  with  himself  the  consulship  of  the  next  year.  Coins 
were  struck  in  his  honour  with  this  title  ;  statues  were  erected  to 
liim,    and    sacrifices    offered    in    tLe    name    of    the    two    emperors.'^ 

Before  setting  out  for  the  East 
the  emperor  had  written  to 
him:  "The  State  has  need  of 
a  person  like  yourself,  of  illus- 
trious hirth  and  in  tlic  prime 
of  life.  I  am  old  and  suffer 
from  the  gout,  and  my  sons 
are  only  boys.''  ^  But  for 
three  years  Albinus  had  been 
left  out  of  all  important  affairs. 
Severus  had  reserved  for  him- 
self alone,  even  in  respect  to 
the  smallest  matters,  the  pleni- 
tude of  the  imperial  power. 
Tt  is  possible  that  an  inscrip- 
tion relating  to  works  ordered 
^'^^^"^    by  him,  from  far  off  in  Asia, 

Antique  Fragment  of  a  Statue  of  Clodius  Albinus   •„    „„    r."kor.,,^^    .U.r      f    t    4.- 

(so-called).'  "^  ^^  oDSCurc  City  01   Latium, 

may  not  be  genuine;*  but  we 
have  the  text  of  a  rescript  which  he  sent  from  the  shores  of  the 
Euphrates  to  Rome  touching  the  guardianship  of  the  property  of 
minors.^  Another  conqueror  took  pleasure  in  dating  his  decrees 
from  Warsaw  or  from  Moscow,   600  leagues  distant  from  his  own 

Eckhel  thinks  (vii.  165)  that,  if  he  had  obtained  this  name  of  Severus,  he  had  relinquished  it 
after  the  rupture  between  them  ;  but  this  reason  does  not  seem  sufficient. 

^  According  to  Capitolinus  {Alb.,  •_>  and  6),  Commodus,  rendered  anxious  by  the  schemes 
of  Severus,  had  already  offered  that  title  to  Albinus,  which  the  latter,  foreseeing  the  approach- 
ing downfall  of  the  emperor,  and  saying  that  Commodus  was  seeking  companions  in  his  ruin, 
had  refused.  The  silence  of  Dion  and  of  other  writers  does  not  allow  us  to  accept  this  letter, 
which  is,  moreover,  of  so  strange  a  character. 

-  For  instance,  the  taurobolus  of  Lyons  in  194.     (Or.-IIenzen,  No.  6,032.) 
'  Ilerod.,  ii.  48,     Caracalla  was  born  in  188 ;  Geta  the  year  following. 

*  Spou,  MiscelL,  p.  270. 

'  Torso  of  Pentelic  marble  foun.l  near  Civita  Vecchia.  The  ruira.ss  has  a  head  of  Medusa 
and  under  it  a  palladium,  as  if  to  say :  1  terrify  and  I  protect.  Tlie  statue  (restored)  is  in  the 
Vatican  under  the  name  of  Clodiu'S  Albinus. 

*  l)if/psf,  xwii.  0,  1.     It  was  read  in  the  senate  June  13th,  196;    others  are  dated  from 
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capital.     Albinus,  who  retained  only  useless  marks  of  honour,  saw  the 
sons  of  Severus   {.rowing  older,    and  it   re(|uired   but   little   foresight 
to  understand  that   tliese   boys,   when    they   became    men,   would  be 
formidabh^    competitors    to    himself.       llis    tlncH'    legions    of    Britain 
were  devoted    to    liim ;    those    of   Ciaul    and  Spain,'    which    alone    of 
all    the    armies    had    never    mad(^    an    emperor,    must    have    been 
desirous    to    associate    themselves   with   the  fortune   of   a    new  ruler. 
At    Rome,    the    former    friends    of    Pescennius,    and   all    those    who 
wer(»    distrustful    of    Severus,    turned    their   hopes   towards    Albinus. 
llis   illustrious  birth  was  spoken   of;    the    gentleness  of  this  Cx^sar 
was  contrasted  with  the  harshness  of  the  Augustus ;  it  was  believed 
that    under   him   the  senate  wotdd  recover  its  authority,'  and  some 
of  the  most  imi)ortant  of  the  senators  advised  him   to  take  advan- 
tage  of   the  diihctdties  of  Severus   in   the  East  to  lay  hands   upon 
Rome   and    Italy.      The   letters    found    later   among   the   papers   of 
Albinus  reveal  these  secret  intrigues.      Medals  even  give  us  reason 
to    think    that   a   certain  number  of  the   Conscript   Fathers  went  to 
join  Albinus,  and  then  a  counter- senate  was  established,  as  formerly 

Viminacium  (Code,  iv.  19,  1),  and  from  Eboracum  (Code,  iii.  32,  1);  but  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  there  is  an  error,  either  as  to  the  date,  July  22Dd,  205,  or  else  as  to  the  place  where  it  is 

said  to  have  been  issued. 

'  Borghesi  {(Euires  com/detes,  iv.  265)  counts  thirty-three  legions,  in  the  reign  of  Severus, 
of  whom  four  were  in  Germany  and  one  in  Spain.  Which  side  these  five  legions  took  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  know  that  tli'e  partisans  of  Albinus  were  numerous  in  Gaul  and  south  of  the 
Pyrenees,  since  after  tlie  battle  of  Lyons  there  were  still  disturbances  in  these  provinces,  and, 
accordin<r  to  Spartian  (Ser.,  12),  Hispanonim  et  GaUorum  proccres  viulti  occisi  sunt.  Severus 
must  in  the  beginning  have  attached  to  his  party  the  legions  of  Upper  Germany,  adjacent  to 
his  own.  and  we  see  that  his  army  entered  Gaul  by  way  of  (iermany.  liut  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Albinus  earlv  began  to  intrigue  with  tlie  legions  of  Lower  Germany,  so  close  to  Britain, 
an<l  where  he  had  probablv  been  in  command.  Gf .  Koulez,  les  Lcyats  des  provinc.  de  Belg  et  de 
Gervi.  Infer.,  p.  44.  The  passage  of  Capitolinus  {Alb.,  1)  would  prove  that  the  legions  of  Gaul, 
those,  at  least,  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  luid  made  common  cause  with  the  army  of  Britain.  Two 
facts  are  certain  :  Severus,  at  the  head  of  his  praetorian  guard  and  the  contingents  tiiat  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain  from  the  twcntv-seven  legions  stationed  in  the  countries  under  his  power, 
was  near  failing  in  tlie  struggle;  and  for  Albinus,  who  was  victorious  several  times,  to 
have  been  able  at  the  last  moment  to  put  his  rival  in  great  danger,  it  must  have  been  the 
case  that  he  had,  not  merelv  tumultuous  levies  from  Gaul  and  Spain,  but  well-organized 
forces  in  considerable  number.  Dion  speaks  of  L'>0,000  men  in  array  on  each  side,  lie 
firrures  given  bv  the  ancient  authors  can  never  be  absolutely  accepted;  but  we  have  the  rigl.t 
to  conclude  froin  what  Dion  says  that  the  forces  on  both  sides  were  equal,  and  that  they  were 

numerous.  ,,/-,•     r        /I'^ixtr. 

2  See  the  discourse,  so  republican  or  rather  so  senatorial,  attributed  by  Capitolinus  {\6)  to 

\lbinus  It  is  impossible  that  words  like  these  were  ever  spoken  before  an  army,  but  they 
have  been  ascribed  to  Albinus  on  account  of  his  well-known  sentiments  in  respect  to  the 
importance  of  the  senatorial  order. 
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.SeptijuiusSeverus  and  liis  Eldest  SoaCuiMcaila.' 


had    been   done    by    Ponipey   in   Greece    and    Seipio  in  Africa,   and 
as  later  Postumus  did  in  Gaul.' 

Severus  could  not  be  unaware  of  these  dispositions  of  the 
Roiiian  nobles,  and  he  must  have  distrusted  them  for  many  years, 
although  Albinus  in  11)5  had  sent  him  large  sums  of  money  to  aid 
in  succouring  the  cities  ruined  by  Niger.  As  he  was  on  his  way 
back  to  Italy  through  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  there  reached  him, 

when  near  Yiminacium,  news  from 
Britain  and  from  Home  which 
decided  him  to  precipitate  the 
inevitable  rupture  :  -  doubtless  the 
announcement  that  Albinus  had 
assumed  the  title  of  Augustus 
and  was  preparing  to  come  down 
into  Gaul.  Severus  had  just 
emerged  victorious  from  two 
wars,  and  had  twice  traversed 
the  richest  provinces  of  the  Empire;  he  had  given  his  soldiers 
military  fame  and  he  could  give  them  gold.  Therefore  he  had 
but  little  trouble  in  inducing  them  to  declare  Albinus  a  public 
enemy,  and  to  proclaim  his  own  son  Caesar  and  Princeps  Juventutis 
under  the  name  of  Aurelius  Antoninus.^  He  himself  had  already 
taken  the  designation  of  the  '^son  of  Marcus  Aurelius.''^  '*At 
last  he  has  found  a  father,'^  men  said,  hurt  at  this  victory  of  a 
parvenu.^     But   it  was  no  mere  taking  of  a  name.      The  act  must 


'  Cf.  Eckhel,  vii.  105,  and  Spart.,  Sev.,  11. 

^  Spartian  attributes  this  rupture  to  Albinus;  Dion,  to  Severus;  in  either  case,  it  was 
inevitable.  It  occurred  earlier  than  .lune  30th,  11X3,  for  we  have  a  rescript  of  that  date  sipned 
Severus  and  Caracalla  {Code,  iv.  TJ,  1).  The  compilers  of  Justinian's  time  pave  Caracalla  th»! 
title  of  Aujrustus  in  it.  IJut  this  is  an  error  which  they  often  committed  in  the  case  of  this 
prince.  We  must  n;e  with  prudence  the  dates  furnished  by  the  Pandects.  Eckliel  (vii.  387) 
says, speak i no-  of  these  laws  signed  by  the  emperors:  ....  hanim  testimonia  quamsiut  injirma, 
satis  compertum. 

'Intaglio  of  27  mill,  by  40:  sardony.x  of  three  layers.  Cabinet  de  Franks  No.  2,100. 
Severus  and  Aurelius  Antoninus  are  both  laurelled  and  wear  the  paludamentum.  This 
engraved  stone  merits,  both  by  tlie  beauty  of  the  material  and  the  excellence  of  the  workman- 
ship, to  be  placed  beside  the  cameo  representing  tlie  family  of  Severus.     See  later,  p.  69. 

*  Eckhel,  vii.  pp.  109  and  173;  Dion,  Ixxv.  7;  Spart.,  »<?er.,  10.  At  this  time  first  appeared 
the  formula:  imperaior  destmatus.     Cf.  L.  Renier,  Inscr.  dWlgerie,  No.  1,826. 

'  A  coin  of  the  year  195,  in  which  Severus  bears  the  title  of  the  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
represents  him  holding  in  his  hand  a  victory  and  crowned  by  Home.     (Cohen,  iii.  p.  298.) 

"  Dion,  Ixxvi.  9. 
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have  been  preceded  by  a  veritable  adoption  with  all  legal  forms, 
for  Severus  insisted  that  it  should  have  all  civil  consequences. 
Naturally  there  was  missing  at  the  ceremony  the  principal  actor, 
namely,  the  adoptive  father,  who  had  been  dead  for  fifteen  years. 
But   in   some   way    or   another    imperial   omnipotence   obviated   this 


Clodius  Albinus.' 

difficulty,  as  Galba  had  done  in  the  case  of  Tiso,  whom  he 
adrogated-  without  curiate  assembly,  in  virtue  of  his  office  of 
Poiitifex  IVIaximus,  and  as  Nerva  had  done  in  the  case  of  the 
absent  1^-aj:iii,  although  tlie  presence  and  the  consent  of  the  person 
adopted  were  necessary.      Severus  was  also  Pontifex  Maximus,  and 

'  Rust  in  the  (V.mpana  Museum,  found  in  the  Roman  Campagna.  (Henry  d'Escamps, 
Ihtci-.  des  Marbres  du  Munee  Campana,  No.  103.)  , 

-  In  re.«;pect  to  the  adoptio  and  ndrorjatio,  see  vol.  v.  p.  247.  After  the  time  of  Diocletian 
the  adioyatio  was  made  by  mere  imperial  ret;cript.     {Code,  vii.  48,  2.) 
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what  was  legal  in  the  ease  of  a  person  absent  was  equally  so  in 
respect  to  one  who  was  dead.  Henceforth  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Severus,  above  all  his  other  titles  comes  his  descent  from  the 
Antonines,^  and  his  sepulchral  urn  was  deposited  in  their  tomb. 

This  strange  conduct  liad  a  double  motive.  Severus  designed 
to  draw  upon  his  family  the  splendour  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  imperial  dynasties,  the  famous  Antoninos,  whom  poets  now 
raised  higher  than  the  very  gods;^  and  he  also  wished,  at  the 
same  stroke,  to  seize  upon  the  vast  estates  that  five  generations 
of  emperors,  following  each  other  in  hereditary  succession,  had 
bequeathed  to  Commodus.  On  tlie  death  of  this  emperor  an 
immense  fortune  had  passed  to  his  three  sisters,  and  Severus, 
rendered  anxious  by  such  groat  wealth  in  tlic^  hands  of  private 
individuals,  had  taken  part  of  it  at  once,  as  political  inheritor,  and 
lie  proposed  to  secure  the  rest  proximately  as  ci\il  heir,  by  making 
himself  the  son  of  Aurelius.  Thus  in  a  day  tiic  poorest  of  the 
emperors  became  the  richest.^ 

This  act  had  serious  results.  As  long  as  Severus  bore  only 
the  name  of  Pertinax,  whidi  was  dear  to  the  senate,  this  assembly, 
not  without  some  distrust,  allowed  events  to  take  their  rourse 
without  attempting,  even  by  th(^  (expression  of  a  wish,  to  modity 
theni.  r,ut  to  call  himself  the  biother  of  an  ciniMnT  wlimn  tlie 
Conscript  Fathers  held  in  execrati(m,  and  rehabilitate^  liis  accursed 
niomory,  was  to  justify  liis  acts  and  accept  also  as  an  inheritiince 
his  hatred  towards  the  nobles.  From  tliat  day  four  and  anger 
brooded  over  the  curia,  and  the  senate,  in  their  thoughts,  conspired 
for  A 11) inns. 

Was  the  ruptun^  preceded,  as  has  been  asserted,  by  an  attempt 

'  M.  Antomm  Pii  Jilim  Commodi  frator  Anfomni  Pit  nepos  Uadriani  proyirpo>i,  Trajrnn 
ahnepos,  hennr  adnepos.  (L.  Itenier,  Imcr.  d^Alg.,  No.  3,277.)  A  daughter  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Vihm  Aurelia  Sabi'na,  is  called  a  sister  of  Severus.  (Idid.,  No.  2,718.)  There  has 
been  lately  discovered  at  Lamoriciere,  in  the  pnn-lnce  of  Oran,  an  inscription  'in  which  Severus 
13  calltni  the  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     [Compter  rendus  de  I'Acad.  des  imcr.,  1882,  p.  06.) 

^  Lamp.,  Mac/'.,  7. 

'  Up  to  the  time  of  his  consulship  he  had  had  in  Kome  onlv  a  verv  small  house  and  a 
little  landed  property,  quum  cedes  brevi.<sima.'^  hahui^set  et  unum  fundum.  (Spartian  Sev 
4.)  Tlie  successor  inherited  the  property  of  the  dead  emperor,  even  to  lejracies  which  though 
made,  had" not  yet  been  paid.  ( 7^./,  xxxvi.  56.)  In  this  way  the  Flavians  had  ii,herite<l 
the  Chersonesus,  the  property  of  the  first  CaDsars.  (C.  /.  L.,  iii.  72G.)  To  manape  that 
great  fortune  Severus  instituted 'a  procuratio  renim  priratarum  wluch  became  Dermanont 
{I  hid.,  12.)  pennanoni. 
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at  assassination?^     All  men  at  that  time  held  that  a  dagger  thrust 
was   a    good    way    of   simplifying   a    difficult   question,    and    in   this 
respect   Severus   felt    like    every   one   else.      But    men    who    stood 
exposed  to  surprises  like  these  were  accustomed  to  guard  themselves 
carefully,  and  the  procedure  attributed  to  the  emperor  was  so  easily 
to   be   discovered  that  we  may    doubt  if  he   employed  it.     Spartian 
and  Dion  make  no  mention  of  these  emissaries  sent  with  fictitious 
letters   and   poison   who,    according   to    the    confession    that    torture 
always  extorts,   were  to  attract   Albinus  to  a  secret  conference  and 
stab  him  there,  or  else  gain  over  his  cook  and  have  poison  mingled 
with    his    food.      The    Tjiitish    Caesar    was    too    much    interested   in 
putting  in  circulation    rumours    of  this    kind    for  us  not  to   suspect 

their  authenticity. 

Severus  ordered  everything  for  the  approacliing  campaign  with 
his  usual  promptitude.  Troops  hasteui^l  to  guard  the  defiles  of 
the  Alps,  while  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  still  ascending  the  valley  of 
tli(^  DamdxN  turned  the  mountains  on  the  north  and  entered  Gaul 
through  the  province  of  Upper  Germany.  He  himself  made  a 
rapid^'journev  to  llome,^  wliere  he  caused  the  senate  to  confirm 
the  army^s  declaraticm  against  Albinus,  and  also  the  elevation  of 
Caracalla  to  tlu^  rank  of  Cirsar.  lb'  then  returiuMl  to  take  com- 
mand in  person  of  his  forces,  who  were  advancing  divided  into  two 
corps.  A  (h'putation  sent  some  timc^  after  by  tlu^  senate  found 
Caracalla   in    T^por  Pannonia,   where   his   father  had  left  him,  and 

Severus  in  Upper  Germany.^ 

Dion  relates  a  curious  fact.  A  Iniinbh^  grammarian  of  Eome, 
fir(>d  with  martial  ardour,  suddenly  closed  his  school  and  betook 
himsc<U'  to  (iaul.  II(^  gave  mit  that  he  was  a  senator  intrusted  by 
the  emperor  with  the  duty  of  levying  an  army ;  he  raised  troops 
and  d(^feated  manv  corps  of  the  army  of  Albinus.  Severus,  under 
the  idea  that  he  was  a  senator,  wrote  to  him  congratulating  him. 
\unurianus  scoured  the  country,  levied  contributions  on  hostile 
cities,  and  collected  over  17,0()(),0()()  draeliuKe.  which  he  sent  to 
the   emperor.      Thc^   war   being   ended    he    presented    himself  before 


'  Caplt.,  Alb.,  7,  and  Herod.,  iii. 

^  Fpkhpl   vii.  175;  Cohen,  iii.  -7'">.  „   .i    _>     rr  ^* 

'\    n!Z,  ln.rr.  ,r.U,.  No.    1.^20;    .Wl.  ^^.pi,r..  p.    lOH:    .  ...n.   ««  A  <*.  Unsf. 
m;hr..l.,  Hr.C,  p.  HS.     Tl,,-  .Icpulalion  inentionea  in  tl,is  inwriptmn  tn.,k  pkr,!  .„  l.M,. 
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Severus,  and  madc^  known  to  him  the  truth.  lie  was  offered 
whatever  he  desired,  hut  lie  even  refused  to  enter  the  senate,  and 
accepting  only  a  small  pension  went  to  live  in  the  country.  Ilqre 
we  have  a  schoohnaster  who  w^as  at  once  a  philosoplicr  and  a  man 


Clodius  Albinus.     (Hust  of  thf  Capitol,  Hall  of  tiie  Emperors,  No.  49.) 

of   action  ;    but   what   he    was   able  to  accomplish  shows   the  great 
disorder  of  the  times. 

If  we  may  believe  Dion,  300,000  men,  150,000  on  each  side, 
were  ready  to  join  battle  in  Gaul.  Eome  with  melancholy  gaze 
followed  these  distant  events.  ^^  While  the  world  was  shaken  by 
this  great  shock,"  says  the  historian,  ^'we  remained  sad  anil 
inactive.  The  people,  even  in  their  wonted  amusements,  manifested 
their  grief.  At  tlie  games  of  the  circus  I  saw  an  immense  multi- 
tude, but  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  races,  there  was  not  a  cry, 
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nor  a  w^ord  of  encouragement  to  the  charioteers.  Suddenly  out  of 
the  great  silence,  one  voice  cried :  '  Peace,  for  the  safety  of  the 
people!'"  Th(^  senate  and  the  city,  powerless  against  these  ambi- 
tious men,  asked  only  repose  under  whichever  master.  It  was,  in 
a  different  form,  the  sentiment  of  Asinius  Pollio  before  the  battle 
of  Actium  :   ''1   shall  be  the  spoil  of  the  victor." 

An  engagement  in  which  the  troops  of  Albinus  had  the 
advantage  over  the  lieutenant  of  Stnerus  preceded  the  main  action, 
whicli  took  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Saone  between  Lvons 
and  Trevoux.  The  armv  <>f 
Severus  coining  from  the  north- 
east faced  southward,  the  forces 
of  Albinus  were  drawn  up 
facing  the  north.  Since  his 
accession  to  the  throne  Severus 
had  directed  all  military  opera- 
ti(ms  from  a  distance,  but  this 
time  he  himself  led  his  troops 
to  th(*  attack,  for  all  his  for- 
tune was  staked  in  this  final 
encounter,  and  the  treason  that 
he  was  conscious  of  in  his  rear 
obliged  him  to  conquer  or 
perish.  He  did  indeed  risk  his 
life,  but  a  cavalry  charge  by 
Laetus  decided  the  victory.     The 

conquerors  entered  Lugdunum  pursuing  the  fugitives.  Albinus, 
on  the  point  of  falling  into  their  hands,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  kill  himself.  lie  was  taken  before  Severus,  and  the 
latter  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off.  Severus  thus  remained 
undisputed  master  of  tlir'  Poman  world  (19th  February,  197). 
llerodian  well  says :  *'  That  one  man  should  have  been  able  to 
destroy  three  competitors  already  in  possession  of  power ;  that  he 
should  hav(»  destroyed  one  of  these  in  his  palace  in  Eome,  the 
second  far  lu  thr  Kast,  the  third  far  in  the  West — this  is  a  success 
almost  unparalleled  in  liistory."  ^ 

'  Herod.,  iii.  23.     The  expeditiuu  against  Albinus  occupi«*d  the  latter  months  of  106  and 
VOL.    VI.  F 


L  I-Kiullu.j'  DelV 

Lyons  and  its  Environs. 
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But  th('  moment  whon  Sovcrus  attained  tliis  faino  i*  alno  that 
when  he  stained  his  name  with  MimkI. 

On  the  news  of  the  rin<t  Mini-^Hi-*  •jpiine<i  by  Albums  the 
senate,  believing  the  emper«»r  ruinwl,  hud  luinltuuxl  to  anu        ilver 


S^ioaUi*  8»v«n>«.    (Diui  in  ike  Muicaro  of  the  I/iarnei; 

pieee  boai'lnj^  thi^  naiiiD  of  the  ucw  Aogustiis  and  to  nooord  lioiiourB 
to  his  brother  and  iw»ar  rolutivcs.^  On  the  pail  of  people  go 
ciit}iim^*ot  thi*  na.<  u  ven*  gn?at  imi^riKhnce.  nhicli  can  only  Ik» 
fxpbitKxl  by  the  arrival  of  some  mislotiidiiif;  bulletin  fixini  Albinus. 
Soverus    immediately    wrote    to    them    ixpiv-v*injtc    his    repx^t    ;it 

tk«.*  dm  two  of  Itfr.  IHon  glvM  im  M  «Xftcl  <\am  Cor  thv  w'i^iU  yunt  nf  iKM^ilitir*.  the 
inridefit  of  vhiieli  ho  Um  ja>l  tpcJlMi  oeoKmni:  on  xho  mm  of  thr  Satiimilli.  that  ii  ti>  Miy^ 
UtctfmUn  Vkh,  VM. 

'  Spin..  &r.,  II;  Cttptt.,  /li&.,0;  Cohcos  iji.  |^  ii'27.    The  tntAo  cosVI  only  com  cupjrt 
piecM ;  Co  coin  mUot  vtm  tUrtf«ffv  a  OMipMloa  «a  thmit  ^n. 
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beooniinj^  auaiv  of  tlieir  pn^fi^rt-uee  tor  Albinus.  lie  bad  Hbi  ndly 
piYivided  for  the  city,  lie  i»aid ;  he  luid  made  nmny  uai-s^  far  the 
U«4>ublir,  and  by  Niger*  dnitli  bad  delivered  them  fix»m  tyranny, 
lie  then  ix^lHrodiebed  them  for  their  ingnilitude  towards  himadf  in 
acxrpting  9»  their  empemr  uu  advmtun^  from  Uadrnmetum  who 
clainuHl  to  Ik'  of  the  family  of  the  Ceiimii,  KriMU  thin  man  they 
expected  oo«sfid*hip?t  and  com- 
mands, a  trickster  j»kilfnl  in  im- 
[>o«(ure.  To  him  iluy  no  doubt 
pw^posed  to  offer  a  triumph  as  to 
an  illM8triou)^  eou^iuc^n^r;  ami  ho 
ended  the  letter  with  ^expressions  of 
contempt  for  the  litenuy  elainw  of 
hi»  rival.'  Ik'fore  subduing  him 
by  foreo  of  arn)&,  8everu>>  det^irod 
to  render  Albiuus  an  ubject  of 
ridicule,  depriving  him  of  the 
aneeiitrv  whieb  the  luttcr  claimed 
and  of  tlie  talents  for  which  otlien* 
gave  him  credit — two  sources  of 
pride  wbieh  he  bimhilf  tiijiiye<l. 

After  t1H^  iKittle  of  Lyons 
eame  a  still  more  terrible  message: 
tho  head  of  Albinus^  si^t  up  on  a 
afe^r  in  front  of  tlie  mria,  am! 
theae  words,  concluding  a  tlm-at- 
ening  letter  "It  is  thus  that  I  treat  thw^e  w1m>  offend  me." 
Sincrus  himself  Hjon  apjicarwl  in  the  senate  (June,  107).  '*  He 
oorameuded  the  severities  of  Sylla,  Murius,  and  Augusluv,  wliieh 
had  «ivo<l  Ihem,  and  blamed  the  modi-ration  of  Pompcy  and  of 
CfiBsar.  which  had  bc*n  ilnir  niin."  lie  then  ai>ologijM?d  for  Corn- 
modus,   repivmehing   the   senators   for  voting    the    latter  infamou*,* 

»  CVipiU  Ai^:  12^  It  i»  •  que*iiw»  uii*»lh«jr  llii»  k'Uer  it  iiiitWi*ntic.  IKimi  ^Uxv.  7>  0f^k$ 
ii  ihrmlwomy  Icttvr*.  but  ^«oC««  none ;  whu  ykn  h«M»  *4  fk**  »iirrv«««  of  Si«ti«rut  to  tk«>  Msste 
l^ivti  oi  TOWon.  huwcior.  lo  Mctft  thi»  nn  \^f ritahltv 

'  ArooHiit/  to  lb»fi.  v^xj  mftv  Uli^ve  thM  it  w»  tt<A  until  ihU  iim*  tUtA  !»♦  •loclutol  tho 
kltiT^Arto,  s^muA^  ilti€V  ryMbg;  ftii  in«Tipti©«  <4  fko  fttr  IWti,  III  whiih  Smvni*  M  Jf€kc«  of 
M  "tho  hrr^hrr  <i  ihr  iltTiait  Conimcdu*/  prmi«*  lh»t  ihi»  tmptm^*  »p«>il»f«Mi.  ffftcolcl 
the  hutl.'  .>f  I.%vHw,     In  ftMuuiin^  the  |^ioo  U  iMUi  to  MftAMM  Aiiirliiw,  »»  l«^»  from 

F  2 


AlbiiiuA.     fVftticau.  Ibllof  Jhitliil 
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they  who  themselves  for  the  most  part  lived  in  u  more  iufamous 
manner.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  which  caused  the  senate 
great  alarm,'  a  capital  process  was  instituted  against  sixty-four 
senators  accused  of  complicity  in  the  designs  of  Albinus ;  thirty- 
five,  proved  innocent,  resumed  tlunr  seats,  and  Dion,  who  is  not 
friendly  to  Severus,  declares  that  the  emperor  behaved  towards  them 
as  if  thov  had  never  given  him  cause  to  doubt  their  fidelity ; 
twenty-nine  being  condemned  to  death  were  executed.'^  Among 
this  number  was  that  Sulpicianus  whom  we  saw,  after  tho  murder 
of  Pertinax,  chaffering  for  the  Kmpire  and  kissing  the  liands 
stained  with  his  son-in-law's  blood.  l*artisans  of  Niger  who  had 
been  spared  up  to  this  time  now  perished,  his  wife,  children,  and 
six  of  his  near  relatives:  Severus  settled  all  his  accounts  once 
for  all. 

These  severities  find,  not  their  e^xcuse,  but  tlieir  explanation 
in  the  dangers  that  the  emperor  had  just  passed  through  :  before 
liim,  a  formidable  adversary  supported  by  the  forces  of  the  Western 
provinces;  behind  him,  in  Italy,  treason;  in  the  East,  a  Parthian 
invasion  and  a  military  revolt,  that  of  the  Third  Li^gion  of  Cyren- 
aica,  which  from  its  camps  in  Arabia  could  again  set  Syria  in  a 
blaze  and  renew  Niger's  alliance  with  the  perpetual  enemy  of  the 
Empire.  This  legion  had  proclaimed  Albinus,^  and  in  default  of 
this  general  would  doubtless  have  put  forward  one  of  the  sons  of 
Niger ;  and  this  was  the  condemnation  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 
Doubtless  we  must  pity  the  victims  of  domestic  discords,  especially 
those  involved  by  the  fatality  of  birth.  But  if  we  had  a  little  less 
compassion  for  the  abettors  of  civil  wars  who  perish  by  the  con- 
queror's hand,  and  a  little  more  for  those  who  are  sacrificed  m 
these  wars  in  the  fulhlment  of  their  duty  as  soldiers,  we  should 
place  beside  those  twenty-nine  senators  executed  at  Rome  for 
having    played   at   the    terrible   game    of   revolution,    the    80,000  or 


the  year  105,  Severus  accepted  the  obligation  to  rehabilitate  the  memory  of  his  adoptive 
brother. 

'  MaXtora  ^  y'lH^iQ  iKtirXii^tv  (Dion,  Ixxv.  7). 

^  Dion,  Ixxv.  8.  Spartiun  (Sei\,  13)  enumerates  forty-one  persons  who  were  put  to 
death.  Severus  at  first  allowed  the  wife  and  the  two  (?)  sons  of  Alljiiius  to  live,  but  later  put 
them  to  death.  According  to  law  and  custom  all  the  property  of  the  condemned  was  con- 
fiscated. We  find,  however,  a  Ceionius  Albinus  prefect  of  Rome  under  Valerian  ;  the  entire 
family  was  therefore  not  involved  in  the  ruin  of  him  who  was  defeated  at  Lyons. 

'  Spart,,  Sev.,  12. 
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10,000   corpses   of    lioman  legionaries  which  covered    the   Lyonnese 

plains.^ 

Proscriptions  were  made  in  the  Gallic  provinces  and  in  Spain. 
Ail  who  had  aided  Albinus  paid  with  life  or  fortune  for  the  crime 
of  not  being  able  to  foresee  which  side  would  be  victorious.  One 
of  these  proscribed  persons  begged  the  emperor  to  spare  him.  "•  If 
the  destiny  of  battle,  0  Ciesar,  hud  been  against  you,"  this  man 
said     •'  Nviiut    would   you   have   done   in    the  position   in   which  I   am 


The  Divine  House.     (Septimius  Severus  and  his  Family.)' 

now?"  '*I  should  have  resigned  myself,"  the  emperor  rejoined,  ''to 
suffer  what  you  are  about  to  endure."  And  he  ordered  the  man's 
execution.  "To  destroy  factions,"  Severus  said,  "one  must  once  be 
cruel  in  order  after  that  to  be  merciful  for  the  rest  of  one's  life."^ 
Isolated  cases  of  resistance'  there  were,  especially  in  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  whither  Severus  sent  one  of  his  best  generals,  Tib. 
Claudius  Candidus,  the  coiKiueror  of  Nicsea,  to  fight  "by  sea  and 
land    the    rebels    of    the    Citerior   province."'      Another   inscription 

*  .    .   .   .   {'ificpoTtpiijBtv  uvapiO^r'jTOJV  TTifTovTwv  (Dion,  Ixxv.  7). 

'  Cabinet  de  France,  cameo,  No.  24U,  sardonyx  of  three  layers,  61  mill,  by  101.  One  of  the 
most  valued  of  the  collection.  The  execution,  without  being  as  perfect  as  that  of  tlie  monu- 
ments of  the  first  Cicsars,  is  still  very  remarkable.  The  laurel  wreath  of  Curacalla  with  Geta's 
bare  head  fixes  the  date  of  this  cameo  between  the  years  198  and  20U.  Severus  wears  the  paluda- 
ment urn  and  the  radiated  crown ;  .Julia  Domna,  the  veil  and  diadem.  Cf.  ChabouiUet,  vp.  cit,  p.  42. 

^  Aur.  Victor,  CV/v.,  20. 

*  Multi  poi^t  Alhinumjidem  ei  f^ervantes  hello  a  Severo  superati  sunt  (Spart.,  Sei\,  12). 

*  C.  i.  Z.,  a.  1,114. 
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Coin  of  N'oUm'ses  IV.' 


speaks    of    u    tribune    serving    in    the    expedition     undertaken    ''to 

crush  the  Gallic  faction."' 

Lyons  had  suffcn-od  from  the  great  coniiict  which  took  place 
outsidJ  her  walls ;  but  she  quickly  efface'd  tlie  traces  of  this,  and 
made  haste  to  show  herself  faithful  to  the  conqueror.  Two  months 
and  a  liulf  after  the  battle  a  sacritiec  was  offered  there  for  "the 
safety  of  the  emperor,  of  his  son  \\iv  C^oesiir,  first  (lesiicnatod 
emperor,  of  tlie  empress  Julia  Domna,  the  mother  of  the  camps, 
and  of  all  the  divine  house."       During  four  (hvys  religion   displayed 

its  most  imposing  pomps  for  this 
solemnity,  which  sealed  tlie  nn-on- 
ciliation  between  the  African 
dvnasty  and  the  Gallic  nations.'^ 

In  Kome,  while  tw(>nty-nin(^ 
.senatorial  families  wept  for  their 
dead,  th(^  po})ulace  and  tlie  soldi(^rs 
ke[)t  holiday.  The  latter  had  re- 
ceived large  gifts  of  money;  the  former,  a  congiariiim,  fetes,  and 
gladiatorial  shows,'  to  compensate  them  for  not  having  enjoyed 
the  spectacle  of  so  many  thousands  of  Komans  butchered  in  the 
battles  of  the  civil   war. 

Severus  could  now  enjoy  repose.  The  Tioman  world,  twice 
visited  and  pacified  ;  tln^  Kup]iiat(>s  and  Tigris  crossed  ;  the  Rhine 
and  Danube  flowing  pinicefuliy  beneath  llomaii  standards  :  all 
things  invited  the  ruler  to  turn  his  indefatigable  activity  towards 
the  labours  of  peac(\  lUit,  durinu'  the  Gallic  war,  the  king  of  the 
Parthians,  Vologeses  1\'.,  had  invaded  Mesopotamia  and  besieged 
Xisibis,  which  a  c^eneral,  by  name  Lretus,  liad  valiantly  (h  f(Mule(l  ; 
and  the   revolt    of    the    legion    of    Arabia    proved    that    in    the    Mast 

'  C.  I.  L.,  iii.  4,037.  It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  the  date  of  this  inscription  cannot 
with  certainty  be  fixed  in  the  year  V,)7. 

*  From  tlie  4th  to  the  7th  of  May,  197.  I)e  Boissieu,  Inscr.  de  Lyon,  p.  3(5.  Later,  after 
the  war  with  the  Parthians,  another  solemn  sacrifice  was  celebrated  by  the  order  aiitl  at  the 
expense  of  tiie  general  assembly  of  Narbonensis,  pro  salute  dominoruw  imp}).  ((Jruter,  xxix. 
12.)     In  respect  to  this  ceremony,  see  vol.  v.  pp.  703-4. 

'  Diad.Mned  head  of  Volo^^eses  IV.  On  the  reverse,  BACIAE  O.^APACOV  A!K\lov 
Eni*\NOVS  *:aEAAHN02  AZA  AnEAAAlOV  (of  the  year  1(34,  of  the  month  .\peliieu8.) 
Tetradrachm. 

^  Cohen,  iii.  259:  Mnnijicentia  Aiif/.  Severus  renewed  the  prohibition  for  women  t<>  li^'lit 
as  gladiators.     (Dion,  lx\v.  KJ.) 


i 

\ 
J 


Denarius  coni- 
momorating  the 
Tenth  Saluta- 
tion of  Severus 
as  Imperator. 
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the    fires    of    civil    war    were    not    yet    entirely    extinct.      Severus 
a<rain    assumed    the    cuirass,    and    with    extreme    diligence    made    all 
his   ])re])arations.      Before    withdrawing    to    so    great    a   distance    the 
principal   forces  of  the  I'jnpire,'  \\v    ree(.mmended   to  his   lieutenants 
yigilauce    upon    the    northern    frontiers,    authorizing    them    to    make 
prudent    concessions    for    the    sake    of    preyenting    hostilities.     We 
know,   for   example,   that   Lupus,  one  of  his  abh^st  generals,  arrested 
by  presents   distributed  among  the  chiefs  an  inyasion  of  the  moini- 
laineers    of    ('ale«h.nia.       Having    taken     these    precautions    Severus 
(Miibarked    on    board    the    fleet    at    Brnndusium    and    sailed    to    the 
Svri:in      coast  ;     he     crossed     th(^     Euphrates     in     time 
to     i^aiu    by     some    yictorv     his    tt^nth     salutation     as 
imperator,     before     the    close    of    the    year    197.'     A 
treaty    with    the    king    of    Armenia,     who    gavc^    him 
money  and  hostages,  permitted  him  to  advance  with- 
out anxiety  as  to  his  rear. 

To    the    Komans    of    that    time    tlu^    enemy  jpar 
excellence  was  the  Parthian.     The  heir  of  the  Arsacida-, 
the  successor  of  Cyrus  and  of  Alexandc^r,  aloiu^  in  the  known  world 
was    able    to    throw  a   shadow   upon   tlu^   imperial   majesty   of  Eome. 
The   deserts   which   protected   this   people,   the  (h\ath   of  Crassns  and 
Antony's  vain  efforts,  eyen  the  ephemeral  successes  of  Trajan,  made 
the    rarthiaii    king    an    incony(mient     and    hated    neighbour.      To 
coiKiuer    him    was    tlu^    great     ambition    of    the    military    chiefs    of 
"Rom(\     We    have    often    ex|)lained    why    this  definitiye  victory   was 
impossible.     Scn^erus   resolved    at    least   to  inflict   a   rebuff  upon  this 
great  Oriental   empire,  and  close  against    it   the  approaches  to  Syria 
by    rendering    the    passage    of    the    Tigris  difficult  for    the   Parthian 
aiiuy.       Vologeses    did    not    await   the    emperor,    but    his    generals 
engaged  with   the   Pomans  seyeral  times,  and  one  of  these  combats 
scorns    to    have    been    a    decisive   victory   for    the    latter.^     The   road 
to  Ct(^siphon  was  (*i>en,  and  Severus  advanced. 

'  He  took  a  part  of  the  praetorians  (Dion  Ix.xv.  10)  with  their  prefect,  C.  Fulvius 
IMautianus  (Orelli,  No.  931),  and  borrowed  detachments  from  the  armies  of  Europe  (Dion, 
Ixxv    1'  and  C./.Z.,iii.  l,ll>:i),  and  from  Af rica  ( L.  Rouier, /;wor.  riVl/y.,  No.  \,\^'2). 

'-  Kckhel,  vii.  176:  Profectio  Aur/.;  Momms.,  Inscr.  Xeap.,  No.  1,410.  In  respect  to  this 
war  Herodian  conftises  fact.s,  names,  dates,  and  fjeop-aphy.  ,      r,     •        t 

'  April.  li>s.  This  date  is  to  be  inferred  from  an  inscription  published  by  Keiner,  inscr. 
d'Aly.f  No.  1,727. 
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Obtaining  timber  from  a  forest  near  the  Euphratc^s,  he  con- 
structed a  fleet  to  convey  his  heavy  baggage,  while  his  soldiers 
advanced  al()n<ir  the  river  bank.  He  arrived  in  this  wav  at 
Babylon  and  Seleucia,  no  longer  great  except  in  name,  and  seized 
the  royal  city  of  tlie  Parthians,  taking  away  100,000  captives. 
This  was  the  third  time  within  tlie  century  that  the  Tiomans  had 
entered  Ctesiphon. 

The    return    througli   the  valley  of   the    Tigris  was  difficult    on 


The  Parthian  King  escaping  from  Ctesiphon.    (Bas-relief  from  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus.) 

account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisicms  and  forage.  Lik(^  Trajan, 
Severus  besieged  the  stronghold  of  Atra  ^  (El-IIadhr),  wliose  king 
had  made  an  alliance  with  Xiger,  and  ]w  failed  as  did  liis  illus- 
trious predecessor,  notwithstanding  the  machines  of  tho  engineer 
Priscus.  In  the  midst  of  this  desert  it  was  impossible  for  the 
besieging   army    to    resort    to    a    blockade,    the  great   nu^thod  of    the 

^  A  fe\y  days'  march  westward  of  the  Tigris.  It.s  ruins  still  exist,  not,  however,  as  Ilerodian 
says,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill.  There  are  only  low  hillocks  in  the  region  and  some  calcareous 
rocks.  Cf.  Layard's  yi?i€veh ;  this  author  visited  El-Hadhr.  Dion  speaks  of  two  sieges  of 
Atra,  or  rather,  of  two  attacks  made  upon  the  town:  the  one, perhaps, by  one  of  the  lieutenanta 
of  Severus ;  the  other,  by  the  emperor  himself. 
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anei(*nts  for  the  reduction  of  a  city.  After  twenty  days  of  sharp 
attacks,  the  emperor  raised  the  siege  and  withdrew  through  Upper 
Mesopotamia  into  the  Syrian  provinces,  about  the  close  of  the  year 
198  or  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 

During  this  siege,  in  which  the  army  ondured  great  hardships, 
there  was  an  instance  of  insubordination,  and  it  becanu^  necessary 
to  make  an  example.  A  praetorian  tribune  had  repeated  publicly 
and  do\d)tl(^ss  commented  u])on  the  lines  whicli  Virgil  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Drances,  tlu^  })artisan  of  peace  at  any  ]>rice :  "They 
tak(^  no  account  nf  us,  and  wo  perish  for  the  ambition  of  one 
man.''  Severus  had  causod  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  possibly 
tlio  punishment  was  merited.  Military  men  who 
despair,  Avhen  it  is  their  duty  to  liopc^  even 
against  all  hope,  ruin  the  cause  Avhich  they  are 
set  to  defend  by  sowing  discouragement  in  the 
hearts  of  Ww  soldiers.  And  so  before  Atra,  the 
emperor,  fearing  that  his  army  would  no  longer 
obey  liim,^  id)andoned  a  last  attempt  which  ^^^,^^^^  ^^^^^-^^  ,,  vic 
seemed  lik(dv  to  be  successful. 

Was  it  at  this  time  that  Lfetus  perished?'^ 
At  th(*  batth*  of  Lyons,  La^tus,  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalry,  had  not  charged  until  after  the  report  had  come  to 
him  that  the  emperor  w^as  mortally  wounded,  and  this  charge  had 
decided  the  victory.  Severus  being  dead,  and  Albinus  overthrown, 
Lsetus  would  have  taken  their  place ;  ^  but  the  emperor  was  not 
d(uid  ;  and  that  which  was  perhaps  an  intended  treason  became  the 
skilful  innnconvre  of  a  great  captain.  Severus  believed  this,  or 
allowed  it  to  be  said.  Dion  asserts  that  being  unable  to  strike  at 
once  the  man  who  appeared  to  have  saved  him  he  bided  his  time, 
and  in  "Mesopotamia  caused  La^tus  to  be  slain  in  a  camp  tumult.^ 
It  is  probable*  that  there  was  neither  treachery  on  the  one  side  nor 
the   instigation   of   a    military   riot    on   the   other.      Dion   was   very 


lory  in  his  hand,  and 
crowned  by  Kome. 
(Reverse  of  a  great 
Bronze.) 


*  .   .   .   .  T))v  aiTfiOftav  ruiv  (JTparnorCJv  (Dion,  Ixxv.  J2). 

■■*  This  L<X'tu8  is  to  be  distinpruished  from  the  defender  of  Nisibis,  who  was  in  that  city 
at  the  time  that  the  other  L;etus  was  in  Gaul. 

^  Dion,  Ixxv.  6.  Spariian  says  {Sev.,  11)  that  the  army,  beheving  the  emperor  dead,  were 
ready  at  once  to  make  a  new  emperor. 

*  Dion,  Ixxv.  10.  This  author  contradicts  himself,  representing  Laetus,  in  the  same 
sentence,  as  beloved  by  the  army,  and  then  tells  us  that  Severus  charged  them  with  the 
murder,  saying  that  they  had  committed  it  napa  yvufitiv  avrov. 
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remote  from  the  spot  where  this  tragedy  took  phice,  and  could 
only  give  currency  to  th(^  rumours  which  were  in  circuhition  in 
Rome.  Now  two  things  in  this  narrative  are  absohitely  contrary 
to  the  known  character  of  this  emperor:  the  h)ng  hesitatini]  before 
striking  the  man  whose  deatli  ho  had  resolved  on;  and  tho 
dangerous  method  he  is  said  to  havo  employed,  the  instigation  of 
a  camp  tumult,  which  no  man  can  be  sure  of  arresting  at  tlie 
desired  point.      Certain  it  is  that  La'tus  was  kilkd  by  tho  soldiers, 


iSeptimius  Severus  and  his  Two  Sous.' 

and  we  know  that  disorders  of  this  kind  were  then  frequent  in 
the  army ;    he  doubtless  lost  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  allay  one. 

At  Ctesiphon  the  emperor  had  abandoned  all  the  spoils  to  the 
soldiery.  To  thank  their  chief  by  gratifying  his  paternal  affection, 
the  army  saluted  Bassianus  with  tho  title  of  Augustus  and  pro- 
claimed Geta  Caesar.  To  the  former  Severus  gave  the  tribunitinn 
power  (198).  Caracalla,  though  only  eleven  years  of  age,  was 
then  associated  in  the  Empire,  honours  which  were  premature  and 
fatal  to  their  object.      In  this  elective  empire  the  tendency  towards 

'  Cabinet  de  France,  cameo,  No.  250,  sardonyx  of  three  layers,  25  inillini.  by  30.  Two 
victories,  each  standing  on  a  globe,  are  crowning  Caracalla  and  Geta.  The  emperor  is  liolding 
the  hand  of  his  second  son  over  a  lighted  altar.     IVlow  it  a  half-efEaced  inscription  :  {virtp  rj)^) 

IMEIKHN  T12N  KVPIi2N For  the  victory  of  oiir  lords.     M,  Chaboiiilk't  remarks  (o/>. /«u^., 

p.  437)  that  the  title  of  do7ninw<  or  icrpiof,  does  not  appear  on  Roman  coins  until  after  the 
time  of  Diocletian;  Caliguhi,  Dinnitian,  and  Trajan,  liad  already  taken  it,  or  allowed  it  to  be 
ascribed  to  them,  and  it  is  frequent  in  inscriptions,  especially  dating  from  Severus  and  hia 
sons. 


;d>^. 
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heredity  was  irresistible.  The  father  always  yielded  to  this  natural 
sentiment,  and  his  will  w^as  always  accepted.  And  yet,  with  the 
one  exception  of  Titus,  the  hereditary  succession  had  given  Eome 
only  bad  rulers,  Caligula,  Domitian,  and  Cominodus.  ''The  desig- 
nated emperor"  would  soon  add  to  this  list  a  name  which  is  one 
of  the  most  odious  in  history.' 

Notwithstanding  his  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Atra,  Severus 
had  struck  really  a  heavy  blow  in  the  East.  The  fall  of  Ctesiphon 
had  resounded  even  in  tlii^  most  distant  provinces,  and  everywhere 
was  extolled  the  great  conqueror  of  the  Tartliians,  Parfhicum 
Maximum.     The  Empire  had  not  been  materially  aggrandized,  which 

would  have  been  a  useless  thing  ;  but 
a  salutary  terror  had  been  inspired 
among  those  Avho  had  been  accustomed 
to  break  over  its  frontiers,  and  these 
nations  were  reduced  to  quiet  for  the 
next  eighteen  years  in  consequence. 
Severus  therefore  merits  the  title  that  he  received  of  propagator 
impcriu  Many  others  were  given  him,^  such  as  pacator  orhis, 
fvndator  pads,  etc.,  for  the  power  attested  by  such  constant  good 
fortune  had  excited  an  enthusiasm  at  once  servile  and  grateful. 
To  this  countless  inscriptions,  especially  in  the  African  and  Hellenic 
provinces,  bore  witness.  Athens,  which  had  to  obtain  pardon  for 
not  having  been  able  to  foresee  the  success  of  the  future  emperor, 
signalized\erself  by  the  fervour  of  her  zeal,  and  numberless  cities 
offered  the  sacrifice  of  the  bull."' 

Through  his  wife,  Julia  Donnia,  Severus  was  half  Syrian. 
Before  his^'accession  to  the  Empire  he  had  commanded  the  Fourth 
Scythian   Legion  in   Syria  (182-184);    after  the  death  of  Niger   he 


Pa  en  tor  orbis.'"' 


Ftrndaror  pads. 


'  Spartian  in  his  memoir  of  Severus  (20)  calls  the  attention  of  Diocletian  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  very  rarely  that  a  great  man  left  a  son  optimum  et  iitilem  .  .  .  .  aut  sine  hberis  vin 
interierunt  aut  tales  hahuerunt  plerujue,  ut  melius  fuerit  de  rebus  humams  sine  postentate 
discedere.  'l)iocletian,  however,  had  no  sons,  and  this  was  a  consolation  that  the  imperial 
historiographer  took  occasion  to  offer  him.  ,      ^    ex 

^  Reverse  of  a  gold  coin  of  Severus.     The  legend  surrounds  tlie  radiate  head  of  the  sun. 

=»  Severus  veiled,  holding  an  olive-branch.     Reverse  of  a  gold  com. 

*  CI  L    ii    1  669   1,670,  1,969,  etc.     Cf.  Cohen,  iii.  Nos.  118-122,  360-5,  610-12. 

^  llerzhorcr  {die  Hesch.  Griechenl.  unter  der  Herrsch.  der  Bmn.),  wlio  collects  the  minutest 
details  has  not^  been  able  (vol.  li.  pp.  421  et  seq.)  to  derive  anything  of  importance  from  these 
^Sl.     See  also  Renier,  Insrr.  d^AUj.,  Nos.  2,159,  2,322,  2,374,  2,466,  etc. 
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remained  there  more  than  two  years,  and  after  the  death  of 
Albinus  four  years  more.  He  therefore  well  understood  these 
countries  and  their  needs,  ikit  for  what  purpose  did  he  stay  there 
so  long,  especially  after  the  Parthian  war  was  at  an  end?  It  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  pleasure  which  (Ictaiiicd  liini  x)  h)ug 
in  the  Oriental  provinces.  Gratificatiuus  of  the  senses  could  have 
had    no    hold    upon    such    a    man,    wlio    liad    an    auihition    for    great 


A  Victory  sacrificing-  the  Bull  of  the  Koman  Triumphs,      (lias-reliet  in  tlie  ijouvre.) 

things  and  consequently  a  contempt  for  petty  ones.  His  biographer 
says,  speaking  of  one  of  the  provinces,  that  Severus  made  many 
regulations  there,  of  which  the  foolish  writer  does  not  give 
us  one.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  employed  his  leisure  in 
strengthening  discipline  among  the  legions,  in  fortifying  the  out- 
posts, in  establishing  order  in  the  land,  security  upon  the  highways, 
and  that  he  introduced  Eoman  civilization  into  these  provinces 
that  he  might  the  better  count  upon  their  fidelity.  The  few 
facts    revealed     by     those     unexceptionable     witnesses,     coins     and 


' 
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medals,   permit    us    to    conjecture    those   which  official    history   hides 

from  us. 

First,    between    the    Euphrates    and    the   Tigris,    he    organized 
Mesopotamia   as  a   province.      lie  gave  it  for  a   permanent   garrison 
two    legions    which   he   had   created  during   the  war,    the    First    and 
Third    Parthian,'    and    lu^    increastnl    the    power    of    these    military 
forces  by  niultiplyin,^'  in  the  new  province  the  civil  Roman  element. 
Colonists    were    established    at    Xisibis,    the    central 
stronirhold     of     the     countrv,     which     received    the 
emperor's   name,    Septimiu  ;    at    llhcsama,   where   \\w 
Third     Parthian     had     its     hca(l([uaiters,      between 
^^i^ibis  and  Thapsacus,  at    tli(^   great   passage  of  the 
Eunlirates;     at     Zaitha,     the    citv    of     olive-trees,^ 

i  ^  ^  *  ^  Com  of  IHiesflcna. 

situated  on  the   same  river  b(4ow  Circesium  and   at 

the  entrance  of  the  high  road  to   l^ilmyra.     The  Syrian  desert  had 

become  (hiiritary  land. 

On  the  north-west  of  the  province  the  king  of  Osrhoene  had 
given  up  tc»  the  emperor  his  children  as  hostages,  and  had  furnished 
well-trained  archers  for  the  campaign  against  the  Parthians;'  on 
the  north  the  king  of  Armenia  had  been  supported  in  his  fidelity 
to  the  Empire;  on  the  south  the  garrison  of  Zaitha  kept  the 
Arab  chiefs  in  obedience;  and  on  the  east  the  passage  of  the 
Tigris  was  secured  by  the  occupation  of  Nineveh,  where  Trajan 
had  established   veterans,   and  where  Severus   must    have  left  some 

'  The  //.  Parthicn  \/a.«?  brought  back  into  Italy  by  Severus ;  it  had  its  headquarters  at 
Albano,  where  have  been  found  its  cemetery  and  countless  inscriptions  due  to  it.  (Henzen, 
Annali,  1867,  pp.  -M  et  seq.)  It  is  useless  to  try  to  distinguish  the  measures  adopted  by  Severus 
in  his  first  and  in  his  second  residence  in  Mesopotamia. 

''Septimiacol.Nisibisiirxor^Axxx.^;  Eckhel,  vii.  517).     Eckhel,  vii.  518.     Amm.  Marcell., 

xxiii.  5.  /  •    •  \ 

3  Bronze   of   the  Emperor  Decius   making  mention  of  the  ///.    Varthica:    CEn(timia) 

PHCHINHCIQN  E  IN  P,  around  a  temple,  beneath  which  a  river  or  water-god  is  swimming,  a 

personification  of  the  Chaboras,  the  city  being  situated  near  the  head  waters  of  this  affluent 

of  the  P]uphrate8. 

*  Later  this  king  came  to  Kome,  between  tlie  years  203  and  208,  to  renew  his  promises  of 
fi<lelitv.  Severus  received  him  there  with  great  display  (Dion,  Ixxix.  16).  In  respect  to  the 
Armenians,  Saint  Martin,  in  his  Memoires  8ur  VArmenie  (vol.  i.  p.  301),  speaks  of  an  invasion 
of  Khazars  who,  having  traversed  the  gorges  of  Derbond  in  tlie  Caucasus,  and  crossed  the 
Kour,  are  said  to  have  defeated  the  Armenians,  and  slain  their  king  Vologeses  or  Wagharsh, 
in  the  year  108  a.d.  These  events  explain  easily  enough  why  Severus  had  no  need  of  protect- 
ing himself  against  them  at  the  time  of  his  descent  upon  Ctesiphon.  Between  the  Partliians 
who  threatened  them  from  the  south-east,  and  the  barbarians  who  menaced  them  on  the 
north,  the  Roman  alliance  was  a  necessity  for  the  Armenians. 
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to  defend  this  outpost  of  the  Empire.*  lie  had  therefore  firmly 
estiiblished  liis  authority  between  the  two  rivers,  protected  by  the 
Armenian  mountains  and  defended  by  a  whole  system  of  fortresses 
and  colonies ;  and  for  centuries  to  come  this  province  remained  the 
bulwark  of  the  Empire. 

After  the  death  of  Xiger  lie  had  united  Lycaonia  and  Isauria 
to  Cilicia,  in  order  to  constitute  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syria  a 
great  province  to  protect  that  gate  to  the  East ;  ^  for  contrary 
reasons  he  divided  th(^  province  of  Syria,  which  had  hitherto  given 
hopes  of  too  ambitious  range  to  those  placed  in  command  over  it: 
on  the  north,  Commagene  and  lEollow  Syria,  tliat  js  to  say,  the 
valh^y  througli  which  the  Orontes  flows  to  Antioch  and  the  sea, 
making  itself  a  passage  between  the  Amanus  and  Mount  Lebanon; 
on  the  south  and  east,  Phienician  Syria,  including  all  the  sea-shore, 
and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Lebanon,  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
desert,  Ileliopolis,  Emt^sa,  Damascus,  and  I'almyra.  The  two  roads 
wliich  led  into  Mesopotamia  crossing  the  Euphrates,  the  one  at 
Thapsacus,  the  other  at  C'ircesium,  were  thus  guarded  by  two 
armies,^  and  they  were  well  guarded.  The  emperor  intrusted  the 
government  of  Coole-Syria  to  one  of  his  ablest  liiMitenants,  Marius 
Maximus,  whom  Spartian  calls  ''a  very  severe  general,'"  and  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  tliat  Pha}nician  Syria  was  given  in  rliarge  to 
some  other  experienced  captain.  After  the  battle  of  L^sus  Severus 
had  chastised  Antioch  with  great  harshness,  for  the  reason  that 
severity  was  natural  to  him  ;  this  city,  however,  remained  th(>  most 
important  city  in  the  Roman  east,  and  he  was  too  great  a  ruler  to 
consult  his  personal  rancour  rather  than  the  interest  of  the  State, 
after  he  had  satisfied  justice,  or  what  he  regarded  as  justice. 
Antioch,  like  Lyzantium,  therefore,  was  first  punished  and  after  that 
favoured.  On  his  return  from  Mesopotamia  he  stopped  in  the  old 
Syrian  metropolis,  not  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  delights  of 
Daphne,  in  the  pleasure-haunted  shades  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo, 
but  to  efface  the  memory  of  liis  former  severities.  There  he  gave 
his  eldest  son  the  toga  virilis  (201),  and  a  year  latci-  tln^  consulship, 

•  Upon  the  coins  of  Trajan's  reign  Nineveh  is  called  Colonia  Awjmta.  Dion,  a  con- 
temporary of  Severus,  says  of  Nineveh  :  >)/itripa  inn  /cat  uiroiKoq  I'lu^v  vo^i^trm  (xxxvi.  6), 

=  Lebas  and  Waddington,  Voj^age  archeol.,  No.  1,480.  The  inscription  in  No.  tilH  shows 
these  two  provinces  united  to  (Jalatia. 

^  Under  Alexander  Severus  there  were  five  legions  in  Syria  and  in  i\ilestiue. 
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which    he    wished    to    share    with    (^aracalla.      This    was    treating 
Antioch   as   a   capital.      These   solemnities   and   their   accompanying 


',„,H,in|ti|HH, 


1. 


3. 


IMnques  of  Gold  of  the  Second  or  Third  Century,  found  in  Syria.     No.  1,  Dionysus; 
No.  '2,  Silenus;    No.  3,  a  ]3ux  in  which  the  Plaques  were  kept.^ 

festivities  had  th(^ir  effect  in  bringing  the  frivolous  city  '  into 
friendly  relations  with  tln^  new  dynasty,  and  Severus  completed  the 
reconciliation  in  causing  magnificent  baths  to  be  built  at  Antioch.^ 

'  Cabinet  de  France.     Cf.  Gazette  archeol.  1875,  pi,  2:  and  p.  51,%  a  dissertation  by  Baron 

de  Witte. 

»  Chronicles  of  Eusebius  and  S.  .Jerome,  ai  ann.  202,  and  Malalas,  p.  294,  in  the  Byzantine 

Chronicle. 


.»« 
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lij  Phoenieiau  Syria  great  public  works  were  undertaken. 
Four  militarv  milestones,  which  havc^  been  found  on  the  road  from 
Sour  to  Sayda,  all  bearing  the  same  inscription,  dated  in  the  year 
198,  show  the  emperor's  lieutenant  putting  in  repair  the  roads  in 
this  province ;     the  name  of   Severus    (Mii^raved    upon    another    mile- 


•■•-.»,- 


Roman  Bridge  in  Syria  (at  Abu-el-as- Waad  ;    Syrian  coast)/ 

stone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Laodicea  proves  that  the  same  orders 
had  been  given  in  respect  to  Syria  Prima.- 

The  Syrian  region  sloping  down  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  had 
long  been  in  possession  of  all  the  advantages  that  ancient  civiliza- 
tion* could  bestow.  Alexander  and  his  successors  had  Ilellenized 
these  populations  of  Punic  or  Aramaean  origin,  and  the  colonies 
that  Rome  had  established  there,  the  garrisons  maintained  there  by 
her,   had   introduced  her  language,    which   the   soldiers   were   obliged 


'  From  the  Album  de  vtydfie  (hi  duo  de  Liiynes,  pi.  7. 

^  C.  I.  L.f  iii.  No.  203.     Wuddiiigton,  hiscr.  de  Si/ne,  1S38. 
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to  employ.^      Tyre,  which  had  been  burnt  by  Nigers  Moors,-  was 
repeopled  by  the  veterans  of  the  Third  Gallic  Legion,  and  obtained 
the  JUS    Ttalicimi.      Berytus,    where    dwelt    the    descendants    of    the 
legionari(\s  of  Augustus,  had  long 
enjoyed   this  right,   and  the  city 
contained     the     most     important 
school  of  Roman  law:    Papinian, 
ripian,    and    all    those    juriscon- 
sults    whose     ^^  Judaisms"     have 
been  noted  in  the  Pandects^  were 
students   here.      Bervtns   had   at 
first     declared     against     Severus. 
We   do   not    know   whether    the 
city   was   punished    for    this,    or 
whether   Papinian    appeased    the 
(^mperor's    anger.      At   any  rate, 
she    quickly    changed    her    atti- 
tude :  an  inscription  of  the  year 

19G  found  in  the  neighbourhood 

contains    the    expression   of    the 

city's    desire    for    the    safety   of 

Severus    and    Julia   Domna,    the 

mother  of  the  camps.^ 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the 

TiCbanon  and  beyond  the  Jordan 

Rome     had     had     much     to    do. 

Before    Trajan's    time    Batanaea 

(Ilauran)  and  Trachonitis  (Ledja) 

were    the    same    that    they    are 

to-day,    wildernesses    traversed    by   savage    nomads.      Agrippa,    the 

Jewish   king,    said   to   them:     ''You  live  like  wild  beasts  in  their 


'  Upon  the  statue  of  Memnon  all  proskpianata  of  soldiers  or  officials  arc  in  Latin;  see 
Letronno,  iTiscr.  dl^gypte,  ii.  .324. 

^  Herod.,  iii.  3. 

'  Wftddington,  Inscr.  de  Syne,  1843.  Under  Caraoalla,  the  Third  Gallic  Legion  cut 
through  rocks  (the  inscription  says  mountains)   \Yliich   ohstructed  the  course  of  the  Lycus. 

{Ibid.,  1845.) 

*  Statue  of  Luni  marble.     Museum  of  the  Capitol.     This  statue  has  been  preserved  wuh 

the  antique  head. 

VOL.  vr.  *' 


Julia  Domna,  the  Wife  of  Severus.* 
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lairs.''  ^  Trajan  and  Hadrian  had  introduced  order  and  life  into 
these  regions,  where  had  arisen  great  and  splendid  cities;  and 
Severus  carried  on  their  work.  Doubtless  he  also  visited  the 
province  of  Arabia,  where  a  Eoman  legion  had  not  long  before 
revolted.  The  name  of  Septimiani,  borne  by  the  decurious  of 
Btitantea,  connects  witli  his  reign,  by  a  tie  which  unfortunately  wo 
cannot  trace,  the  municipal  organization  of  this  region.  liuins  of 
cities  are  found  here  whose  inhabitants  had  the  languages  the 
measures,  calendar,  and  many  usages  belonging  to  Home."  An 
imperial  legate  wrote  to  these  Arabs,  into  whose  country  the 
modern  traveller  now  penetrates  only  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  as  he 
would  have  written  to  the  magistrates  of  Spain  or  Gaul,  to 
guarantee  them  against  the  abuse  of  military  billet — a  proof  that 
on  this  remote  frontier  the  Eoman  administration  showed  the  same 
care  as  in  the  oldest  provinces.^  At  Bostra,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Arabia,  legends  on  medals  in  Trajan's  time  were  Greek; 
a  few  years  after  Severus  they  were  Latin.* 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  forty-two  block-houses,  whose 
remains  are  counted  between  Damascus  and  I'almyra,  were  (con- 
structed by  Severus  or  by  Hadrian,  or  even  at  an  earlier  date/ 
We  only  know  that  Severus  kept  them  well-supplied  with  men  and 
provisions,    for   if   we   do   not   find   traces    of    him    in   any    certain 


^  tfi(pu)\kv(TapTeQ  (Waddiii^ton,  op.  cit.,  2,329).  Cf.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xiv.  16,  5,  and 
vol.  iii.  p.  626  of  this  work. 

^  Cf.  Ilenzen,  Bull,  de  VImt.  arch^ol.,  1867,  pp.  204  et  seq.  Waddington,  Imcr.  de  Syrie, 
•l,\met  seq. 

^"If  any  soldier  or  traveller  forcibly  seeks  lodging  among  you,  write  me  to  obtain 
reparation.  You  owe  nothing  to  strangers,  and  since  you  have  a  caravanserai  (Uvwva)  to 
receive  them,  you  cannot  be  compelled  to  take  them  into  your  own  houses.  Post  tliii  letter  in 
some  public  place  in  your  city  where  it  may  easily  be  read  by  all  men,  so  that  none  can  plead 
ignorance  as  an  excuse."  (Waddington,  Inscr.  de  Sf/ne,'2,  -i^-^.)  The  author  of  this  letter  is 
a  legate  of  Alexander  Severus. 

*  Waddington,  ibid.,  460. 

*  See  vol.  V.  p.  81  of  this  work.  According  to  Peutinger's  map  it  was  212  miles  from 
Damascus  to  Palmyra.  Porter  {Handbook  for  'Si/ria)  reckons  it  forty  hours'  walk  from  one 
city  to  the  other,  MM.  de  Vogii*^  and  Waddington  have  also  found  relay-stations  of  lioman 
soldiers  along  a  road  leading  from  liostra  to  Palmyra  across  a  desolate  region.  Unfortunately 
the  ^rrt^^i  that  they  have  read  there  give  no  dates.  {Iruicr.  de  Syrie,  r)'2'2.)  In  the  .Vfrican 
Sahara  the  same  precautious  were  taken ;  cf.  vol.  v.  p.  198  of  this  work,  and  Arch,  des  Missions^ 
1877,  pp.  362  et  seq.  When  we  find  the  desert  everywhere  bordered  with  lioman  forts  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  provinces  behind  them  must  have  enjoyed  a  prosperity  which  they  lost 
when  the  misfortunes  of  the  Empire  caused  that  vigilant  police  to  disappear.  An  inscription 
found  at  Palmyra  in  1882  proves  tliat  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus  tliat  city  was  in  some 
degree  dependent  upon  the  llomans.     {Bull,  de  Corr.  hellen.,  1882,  p.  439.) 
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manner    on    the    road    leading    tu    l*almyra,    we    do    find    tlic^m    at 
Palmyra   itself.     This 
great     mart     of     the 
desert,      this      Syrian 
outpost  on  the  middle 
Euphrates,    had    fur- 
nished   Severus    with 
most    useful    succour 
in    his     expedition 
against     l^abylon. 
Like    all    commercial 
cities.     Palmyra    was 
cosmopolitan.       Par- 
thians  and  Armenians 
and      Poinans      were 
there,      also      (ireeks 
and   a  Jewish  colony 
of    importance,    some 
of     whose     members 
rivalled  the  most  con- 
side  ^'able  native    Pal- 
in  yrenes    in    wealth.^ 
Accordingly,    like 
Alexandria,    the    city 
had     a    juridivus     to 
settle  disputes  which 
might   arise    between 
foreigners.'-       The 
familv  of  the  Odainath 
already  held  the  first 
rank     in    Palmyra. 
One  of  them,  llairan, 
doubtless  strategus  of 
the    city   in   the   time 
of   the   Parthian  war,   so  ably   seconded  Severus  by  his   knowledge 
of    localities    and    by    the    supplies    that    he    was    able    to    furnish 


Pulmyra.     Hoyul  Tomb. 


'  De  Vogiie,  Imcr.  semit.,  7,  16,  6o  et  pasmn. 

"  Ancaio^6ri;c,     ('i.  Waddington,  liucr.  de  Syrie,  2,606a. 
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to  the  legions,  that  the  emperor  permitted  him  to  assume  the  name 
of  Septimius,  which  from  that  time  became  the  (jentilitium  of  the 
great  Palmyrene  family,  lii  the  same  way  Herod  the  Great  had 
been  authorized  by  Augustus  to  unite  himself  to  the  family  of  the 
C^sars  by  adding  to  his  own  names  that  of  Julius.  When  sixty 
years  later  an  Odainath,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  ^^king  of 
kings,"  made  himself  the  protector  of  the  Koman  Empire  in  the 
East,  his  pra?nomcn  Septimius  recalled  the  time  when  his  pre- 
decessors were  but  the  clients  of  the  emperor  Severus. 

The  desert  cities  changed  their  conditions  as  the  Arab  sheiks 
changed  their  names:  the  Tadmor  of  Solomon's  time  was  at  this 
time  a  Eoman  colony,  invested  with  the  privil(>g('s  of  the  ju^ 
Itallcum  ;  it  had  duumvirs  {(tt par tjyol),  tcdiles  {ayopai'6^oi)j'  and 
assemblies  of  senate  and  people.  V>\  its  iiiouuiiients  it  seems  of 
Greek  orij^in,  bv  its  institutions  of  Eoman.  It  even  had  its  dis- 
tributions:  frumentarv  tessene  have  been  found  there,  and  tickets 
available  fur  corn  and  oil,'  and  among  its  citizens  were  Pvoiuau 
kuiuhts  and  senators.  Severus  had  alrcnulv,  it  is  probable,  assigned 
to  it  for  a  garrison  that  body  of  cavalry  which  we  find  there  at  a 

later  period.^ 

Then,  as  now,  the  wandering  Arabs  were  obliged  during  the 
summer  to  lead  their  iloeks  to  the  springs  of  l^ilniyra  or  to  the 
pastures  of  Djebel-IIauran.-*  By  strongly  occupying  these  points 
the  Eomans  made  themselves  masters  of  the  desert,  and  [.reserved 
order  in  it  better  than  has  ever  been  done  since. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ILuiran,  in  the  midst  of 
what  seems  an  accursed  region,  rises  a  voleanir  hill  at  wliose  base 
is  a  Eoman  camp  with  walls  over  six  feet  in  thickness,  flanked 
with  towers  and  protected  by  a  moat :  a  resolute  band  within  this 
fort  could  bid  defiance  to  all  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  On  the 
suunnit  of  the  hill  an  outpost  kept  watch  over  this  vast  plain, 
where  are  seen  ruins  of  baths   and  of    houses.      "  Before   us,"  says 

^  In  other  Greek  and  Syrian  cities  the  aidiles  bore  the  name  of  bishops,  iniaKoroi,  or 

supervisors. 

'  De   Vogii*^,  Inscr.  semit.,   10,  116-7,  and  Waddingtou,  Inscr.   de   Syrie,  L>,GO0rt,  2,G07, 

and  2;629. 

^  \\  addington,  ibid.,  2,580. 

*  Tlie  chiefs  of  these  nomads  were  called  ethnarchs,  strategi,  or  ol  aitu  Wvovi:  vonuciop.  Cf. 
A\  addington,  op.  cit.,  p.  511.  Certain  of  these  tribes  retain  the  same  names  they  bore  eigliteen 
cent uriea  ago.     (^/&it/.,  p.  525,  No.  2,287.) 
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M.  de  Vogu(3,  "  no  European  had  ever  disturbed  this  solitude."  ^ 
But  the  Komans  had  been  there,  and  they  had  brought  civilization 
and  security. 

Thus  a  regular  form  of  life  was  making  its  introduction  into 
these  desolate  solitudes.  Sheltered  by  fortified  posts  which  bordered 
"the  land  of  thirst,"  cities  came  into  existence  in  the  valleys  to 
which  canals  brought  down  the  mountain  streams;^  a  municipal 
rule  was  developed  there,  and  inscriptions  speak  to  us  of  strategi 
and  decuriones  in  places  where  was  lately  heard  only  the  jackal's 
howl.  Often  from  the  summit  of  a  mass  of  ruins  the  traveller 
sees  in  the  distance  great  blocks  of  basalt  placed 
regularly  and  framed  with  a  double  row  of  larger 
blocks  which  rise  above  the  surface.  It  is  a 
Eoman  road  which,  after  the  passage  of  fifteen 
centuries,    makes    known   that   a   great    nation   has 

been    there.^  Coin  of  Septimius 

At    countless    points    upon    this    Biblical    soil    we      Severus  struck  at 

^  ^  .       .  Petra.* 

find  the  Eoman  imprint.  Tn  extreme  antiquity 
the  plateau  of  Baalbec  bore  a  sanctuary  of  Baal,  the  great  god  of 
the  Semitic  tribes;  but  the  magnificent  ruins  now  to  be  seen  on 
that  spot  date  from  the  times  of  the  Antonines  and  Severus.'  We 
must  therefore  invert  the  words  of  Juvenal:  it  is  not  now  that 
the  Orontes  flows  into  the  Tiber;  in  the  second  century  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  of  the  Christian  era,  tlu;  Tiber  flows 
in  the  desert,  bearing  the  spirit  of  the  Empire  and  its  arts  even 
to  the  remote  city  of  Petra. 

Severus  had  followed  the  track  of  Trajan  as  far  as  Ctesiphon ; 
he  also  followed  Hadrian's  track  in  Palestine  and  Egypt. 

'  La  Sf/rie  cent  rale,  bv  M.  de  Vogii<^. 

^  AVaddington,  Inscr.  de  Si,rie,  2.29r,  and  2,301,  U  irpovoia^  of  Corn.  Palma.  The  first 
care  of  Cornelius  Palma,  the  conqueror  of  Arabia,  had  been  to  furnish  a  supply  of  water  to  the 
new  subjects  of  the  Empire.      In  pursuing  this  excellent  policy  in  Algeria  the  French  have  but 

followed  a  Koman  example.  •   •     ,         r  •      " 

'  "The  Koman  road  from  Rostra  to  Damascus  still  exists,  almost  in  its  original  condition, 
says  AI  Waddingt.,n,  "and  the  remains  of  many  others  are  found  here  and  there  in  these 
regions"  The  Septimian  coins  are  very  abundant  in  all  tliese  provinces,  and  to  this  epoch 
belong  "the  ruins  of  Heliopolis,  the  temple  of  .lupiter  having  been  built  by  Septimius  Severus 
and  the  temple  of  the  Sun  by  Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  The  latter  building  was  destroyed  by 
Theodosiut^.     (R^-f'W^  crrM^'o/.,  April,  1^77.) 

*  AAPI  4NH  HETPA      The  personified  city  seated  upon  a  rock.     Keverse  of  a  bronze  com. 
'See  vol.  V.  of  this  work,  pp.  79-81,  1  iO,  and  the  Syria  of  the  Present  Day,  by  Dr. 
Lortet. 
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Palestine,  as  usual,  was  a  prey  to  disorders.  Dion  speaks  (►£  a 
certain  robber-chief  who  devastated  Judica  and  was  able  to  baffle 
all  his  pursuers.  One  day  he  had  the  audacity  to  enter  the 
emperor's  camp,  and  to  converse  with  Severus  as  though  he  had 
been  a  tribune    of   the    Eoman   army.      No  one  suspected  the  rash 


- 
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Kuiiis  of  Ileliopc'lis  (^Baalbec).     Temple  of  Jupiter. 

act,  and  the  chief,  who  probably  only  wished  to  maintain  his 
independence,  returned  in  safety  to  his  mountains.  This  fact,  the 
story  of  Bullas,  one  of  the  curious  legends  of  Italian  outlawry,^ 
the  history  of  Matemus,  who,  under  Commodus,  pillaged  the  entire 
country  of  Gaul,  and  of  Numerianus,  the  false  senator,  of  whose 
exploits  we  have  recently  made  mention,  show  what  rapid  progress 


m 


Interior  of  the  Small  Temple  at  Baulbec. 


^  See  vol.  V.  p.  4yO. 
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disorganization   was    making    in    this    great    body,    the   Empire,    as 
soon  as  Commodi  and  Juliani  succeeded  the  Trajans  and  Hadrians. 
To    maintain   order  in   so   many   countries  and   amid   populations   so 
diverse,    it    was    plainly    needful    that    factious    persons,    senatorial 
mischief-makers,    ambitious   chiefs,  or   highway -robbers,    should   feel 
that  there  rested  upon  them  the  hand  of  an  energetic  ruler,  a  man 
whose  conscience  would  not  be  disturbed  by  any  severity  however 
extreme.     One  of  the  Odainath  of  whom  we  have  just  now  spoken 
was    planning    a    revolt    and    had    intrigued    with    the    Persians. 
Rufinus,   the  Roman  general  in  command,  put   him   to   death,    and, 
being   summoned   before   the   emperor   on   complaint   of   the   son   of 
the    murdered   man,    made   reply  :     "  Would    to    the   gods   that   the 
emperor  would  authorize  me  to  rid  him  of  the  son  also!"^      This 
justice    was    summary;    but    it    had    the    effect    of    preventing    a 
Persian    invasion.      Is  it  safe  to  say  that  we  ourselves  in  Algeria 
or  the  English   in   India   have   never   acted   in   a   similar   manner? 
The   Roman    emperors    not    infrequently    found   themselves    in   the 
presence   of    these    formidable    perils,    when   what   was  believed   to 
be  the  safety  of  the  State  appeared  the  supreme  law. 

Severus  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  the  public  tranquillity.*^  Unfortunately,  he  included 
the  Christians  among  the  disturbers  of  the  provinces.  The  Jews 
and  Samaritans  had  just  recommenced  in  Palestine  with  weapons  in 
their  hands  their  ancient  (luarrel.  Wliether  the  Christians  were 
involved  in  it  is  not  now  clear.  But  this  rumour  of  disturbances 
on  account  of  religious  oi)inions  irritated  the  emperor.  The  legions 
struck  a  few  blows,  and  tranquillity  was  restored  by  some  execu- 
tions. I.ater,  the  senate  saw  fit  to  give  these  measures  taken  in 
the  interest  of  public  order  the  importance  of  a  victory.  When 
the  emperor  declined  to  make  a  triumphal  entry  into  Rome  in 
honour  of  the  taking  of  Ctesiphon,  the  senators,  to  pay  his  son 
a  compliment  and  to  give  Rome  a  holiday,  decreed  to  Caracalla  a 
Jewish  triuinpli.  In  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  dis- 
orders, "Severus,"  says  his  biographer,  "made  many  regulations 
during  his  stay  in  Palestine."     Of  these  we  know  but  one,  renewed 

'  l)e  Vogue,  la  Syrie  centrale,  p.  30.     This  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  between  241 

andiT)!. 

»  Fait  delendft nan  fart ionian  cuj'iflu^  (Aur.  Victor,  de  Cas.,  20). 
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from  the  old  imperial  decree  which  forbade  the  rabbis  to  practise 
circumcision  upon  men  of  other  races  than  their  own,*  and  forbade 
the  Christians  to  make  proselytes.  The  same  measure  was  applied 
to  both  religions,  not  with  the  design  of  destroying  them,  but  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  extending  themselves.  Elsewhere  we 
shall  see  that  the  results  of  this  edict  differed  extremely  in  the 
two  cases. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  Beverus  that  these  Jews,  shut  up 
by  his  edict  within  their  religion  and  their  race,  should  b(^  like 
pariahs  amid  their  fellow-citizens ;  h(^  permitted  them  to  aspire  to 
muuicipal  honours,  dispensing  them  from  obligations  which  were 
inconsistent  with  thoir  religion.'  l^ut  national  sentiment  was 
stronger  than  the  law ;  the  Jews  remained  isolated  until  the  time 
when  Constantino,  anxious  to  recruit  the  exhausted  senatorial  class, 
ordered  that  all  who  had  the  rec^uisite  landed  property  should  be 
included  in  it.^  This  however  brought  in  but  few  recruits,  for  the 
Jews,  considering  themselves  as  strangers  and  sojourners  in  any 
land  save  Palestine,  bought  neither  land  nor  houses;  they  already 
had  their  preference  for  property  that  they  could  carry  with  them 
wherever  they  went. 

From  Palestine  Severus  went  into  Egypt,  a  fruitful  land  where 
the  race  was  as  prolific  as  vegetation,^  numbering  at  this  time  over 
8,000,000,  with  few  slaves,  for  agricultural  labour  was  carried  on 
then,  as  now,  by  fellahs  of  free  condition,  and  the  industrial  labour 
by  a  multitude  of  Greeks  and  Jews.  Life  was  not  painful  in 
^SyP^j  except  in  the  quarries,  which  were  worked  only  by  con- 
victs, and  to  this  industry  the  emperor  caused  great  activity  to  be 
imparted.'^  At  Mount  Casius,  Severus,  like  Uadrian,  offered  a 
funeral    sacrifice    at   Pompey's   tomb,  and   thence  went  up  the  Nile 

See  vol.  iv.  p.  723.  An  edict  of  persecution  against  the  .lews  never  was  issued : 
Judceorum  sectam  nulla  lege  prohibitam  satis  constat  (Constitution  of  Theodosius,  anno  308. 
Cod.  Theod.,  xvi.  8  and  9). 

^  Honores  adipisci  permisit,  sed  et  necessitates  eis  imposuit  qua"  superstitionem  eorum  non 
hederent  (Dif/est,  1.  2,  3,  §  3). 

'  Cod.  Theod.,  xvi.  8,  3. 

*  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.,  ii.  16,  4)  reckons  the  population  at  8,700,000,  a  number  which,  a 
hundred  years  later,  was  oven  larger.     Cf.  Letronne,  Joiirn.  des  Savants,  1844,  p.  434. 

'  An  inscription  of  Septimius  Severus  in  Egypt  consecrated  the  discovery  near  Philae  of 
new  granite  quarries,  whence  were' obtained  "large  and  numerous  columns."  Cf.  Letronne, 
Journ.  des  Savants,  1836,  p.  684;  C.  I.  L.,  iii.  7o.  The  quarries  of  Djebel  Fatereh  continued  to 
be  worked  up  to  the  time  of  Diocletian. 
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by  the  Pelusiac  mouth.'  He  visited  with  interest  the  pyramids  of 
Ghizeh,  finer,  or  at  least  more  regular  at  that  time,  because  they 
had  still  their  facing  of  stone ;  the  great  Sphinx  at  their  feet,  a 
mysterious  monument  already  damaged  by  the  many  centuries  which 
had  then  passed  over  it,  and  repaired  by  Severus  ;  the  Serapeum 
of  ^fcinpliis,  which  led  to  the  tombs  of  Apis,  which  a  Frenchman, 
Mariette,  has  rediscovered;    the  Labyrinth,  the  marvels   of  Thebes 


The  Egyptian  Sphinx. 

and  of  Philie,  and  the  rest.  He  had  explained  to  him  the  hiero- 
glyphics which  it  was  still  the  custom  to  put  on  the  walls  of  the 
temples;^  and  his  name  has  been  read  by  ChampoUion  at  the  side 
of  sculptures  which  the  emperor  ordered  for  the  pronaos  of  the 
great  temple  of  Esne.^  Memnon  still  spoke,  but  it  was  for  the 
last  time.  In  an  excess  of  pious  zeal,  Severus  restored  as  we  now 
see  it  this  colossus,  broken  in  the  time  of  Augustus;  but  from  the 
day  wliLii    {\\v.   statue  no   longer  offered  to  the  rising  sun  its  wide 

*  Letronne,  Inscr.  d^tlgypte,  vol.  ii.  pp.  487-518. 

""  The  last  known  hieroglyphic  inscription  is  an  offering  of  the  Emperor  Decius  about  the 
year  2r>0;  but  Letronne  is  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  this  writing  continued  as  late  as  the  sixth 
century.  {Journ.  des  Savants,  1843,  p.  464.)  Inscriptions  exist  in  which  t^he  Greeks  call  them- 
eelvea  engravers  of  hieroglyphics.     (Letronne,  Lnscr.  d'Eyypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  475.) 

^  Lettres  ecrites  d'Eyypte,  p.  ^. 
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cleft  of  unequal  surface,  impregnated  with  the  clews  of   night,    the 
god  ceased  to  utter  "  his  divine  voice."  ' 

^'  Curious  in  respect  to  all  things  human  and  divine,  even  the 
most   secret,"    Sever  us   informed   himself   as    to    the   sources   of   the 
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The  Temple  of  Isis  at  Phila?. 

Nile,  to  which  the  Eomans  approached  very  near.^  Dion  Cassius 
speaks  of  them  in  mentioning  this  journey  of  the  emperor,  of 
which  he  probably  heard  the  story,  and,  if  he  is  deceived  in 
placing  the  sources  of  the  river  at  the  extremity  of  the  Maure- 
tanian   Atlas,  he   says   nearly  the   truth  when   he   speaks   of   it   as 


1  C!, 


See  vol.  V.  p.  97,  and  the  famous  paper  by  Letronne  upon  the  statue  of  the  Pharaoh 
Amen'otep,  who  lived  about  the  year  1680  B.C.  No  one  of  the  inscriptions  engraved  upon  this 
colossus  is  later  than  the  time  of  Severus. 

*  Mariette's  last  discoveries  at  Karnak  prove  that  the  Pharaohs  had  bequeathed  to  their 
successors  a  much  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Nile  than  was  believed. 
The  armies  of  Thothmes  III.  certainly  penetrated  as  far  as  Cape  Ras-IIafun,  south  of 
Cape  Guardafui,  probably  even  in  the  interior  going  beyond  Kliartouni,  and  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  three  great  equatorial  lakes.-  However,  Amm.  Marcellinus  (xxii.  15)  declares  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  to  be  undiscoverable :  ....  postercp  if/norabunt  atatet.  Nubian  inscriptions  state 
that  the  Blemmyes  and  the  Axumites  wore  conquered  by  Severus. 
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emerging  from  vast  marshes  which  lie  at  the  base  of  a  high  moun- 
tain covered  with  snow.'  Severus  had  the  intention  of  penetrating 
into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile,  but  a  pestilence  breaking  out  he 
relinquished  tlu^  design  and  returned  down  th(^  river  to  Alexandria. 
Here  h(^  visited  the  tomb  of  Alexander,   the   Museum,  always  busy 


Pylons  of  the  Tempi*'  of  Isis  at  Philse.^ 

with  its  useless  labours,^  and  the  library  of  the  Serapeum,  one 
of  whose  courts  was  adorned  with  the  famous  Pompey's  Pillar. 
The  emperor  was  pleased  with  this  city,  or  thought  it  politic  to 
appear  so.  The  Alexandrians  had  taken  sides  with  Pescennius, 
and  inscribed  upon  their  gates :  "  This  city  belongs  to  Niger,  our 
master."  "When  Severus  appeared  they  said  to  him:  "Wo  did 
indeed   write   this,    but   were   well    aware    that    thou   wert   Niger's 

^  Dion,  Ixxv.  13. 

*  See  vol.  V.  p.  87,  the  restoration  of  this  temple. 

«  See  vol.  V.  p.  89.  In  respect  to  the  nugcs  difficUes  of  the  Museum,  cf.  letronne  Injv. 
d^f^yypte,  vol.  ii.  pp.  399-400,  the  inscription  of  that  pensioner  of  the  Muso.nn  who  calls  him- 
self  an  Homeric  poet  because  he  composed  centos  of  Homers  verses. 
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master.''  ^  The  emperor  asked  no  better  excuse  to  pardon  them. 
He  restored  to  them  the  senate  and  municipal  magistrates  of 
which  Auf^ustus  had  deprived  them,  revised  their  laws,^  restricted 
to  voluntary  jurisdiction  the  functions  of  the  Koman  Juridicus^  wlio 


The  Pharaoh  Amen'otep  III.  (Mernnon).     (Basalt  Statue  in  the  Biitisli  Museum.) 

had  been  for  over  two  centuries  the  supreme  judge  in  Alexandria, 
and  to  mark  his  confidence  in  this  province  he  cancelled  the  rule 
established  by  the  first  emperor,  that  Egypt  should  have  for 
governor    only   a   prefect  of   the  equestrian  order ; '    and   finally  he 

'  Spart.,  Sev.,  17. 

*  Dion,  li.    17.     Also   Malaks  says  (xii.   p.   293) :    'XviovXyivriai  ahroig  wapa(Tx<^v  ISi^aro 
aifTovc 

^  Chronic.  Alex.,  ad  ann.  202. 
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gave  the  citv  a  gyninasiinn  and  a  great  temple,  whicli  lie  called, 
like  the  temple  built  by  Agrippa  at  Rome,  the  rantheoiiJ  Severus, 
like  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  was  a  great  builder,  and  monumental 
Egypt  was  not   likelv   to   discourage  his   taste   for   magnificent   con- 

Oft/   X  • 

structions.     The  worship  of  Serapis,  whose  sanctuaries  he  had  every- 
where found,'-'  particularly  attracted    him.      TI(^  was    impressed  with 
that  powerful  synthesis  of  different  doctrines  by  which  the  heathen 
essayed   to  satisfy   the  ideas  then   dominant   of   divine   unity  and  of 
salvation  by   the  god   ''master  of  light  and  of  dark- 
ness,  of  life   and  death."      Macrobius   has   preserved 
this    reply    of    an    oracle    of  Serapis:     "Who    am    I? 
1    will   tell    vou  what   1   am :    the  vault   of  Inniven  is 
my   head ;    the    sea,    my   breast ;    the    region    of   the 
sky,    mv    ears;    and    my    ej^e,    the    brilliant    torch   of 
the  >^un,  which  sees  all  things."''     Serapis  represented 
therefore    the    god  in   whom   all  others  were   united; 
combined    with    Isis,     ''the    goddess    of    a     thcmsand 
names,"  he   wa^   th(^  fiH'undating  force    and    the    nature   which   con- 
ceives ;  also  he  was  the  god  wlio  gave  safety  in  heaven  and  earth. 
llis  temples  were  thronged  with  pilgrims;    tlu^  walls  of  them  were 
liiddcii    with    off.'iiugs,   and  all    men    tjilked    of   the  miraculous  cures 
that    he    wrought,    whih'    the    old    divinities     remained    silent    and 
rrloomv    at    their    deserted    altars.      Severus    and    those    who    accom- 
\rdu\rd    him   seem  to  have   been   won   over   to  this   cult.'     (Wacalla, 
at  h'ast,  consecrated  to  Serapis  many  temples,  even  some  in   Rome, 
notably   ninir  the  Colosseum,   a   sanctuary  of  Isis  and  Serapis  wliich 
gave  its  name  to  that  region  of  the  city;''  and  when  Severus  l)ui]t 
a    Pantheon    at    Alexandria    we    are    led    to    believe    that    he    was 


Serapis, 

on  a  Bronze  of 

SeptimiusSeverus 

coined 

at  Ptoleniais. 


'  An  inscription  (Letronne,  i/nd.,  p.  463)  shows  him  also  repairin^r  the  pavement  of  a 
temple.  If  so  many  epigraphic  monuments  had  not  peri.shod  we  should  certanily  have  had 
more  numerous  proofs  of  the  works  ordered  hy  Severus  in  Egypt. 

'  The  rhetorician  Aristides  enumerates  forty-three  in  Egypt.  To  this  author  Serapis  is  the 
god  of  the  gods,  who  rules  the  land  and  sea,  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death. 

^  Saturn.,  1.  xx.  17.  •  •  e  • 

'  Jucundam  sibi  pcregrinationem  hone  propter  reliyionem  del  Serapidis  ....  Severiis  ipse 

pontea  seynper  ostcfidit  (Spart.,  Ser.,  17). 

'  The  third  The  worship  of  Isis  had  been  surreptitiously  introduced  into  Rome  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Second  funic  War  (Vul.  Max.,  1.  ii.  .3),  and  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era  Delphi  alrea<lv  had  a  Serapeion,  which  the  French  School  of  Atliens  has  recently 
discovered.  (/>'////.  de  corr.  Ihllen..  1^Sl>,  p.  30(3.)  In  respect  to  this  cult,^see  vol.  v.  p.  .Oo  of 
this  work.     Commodus  was  a  fervent  worshipper  of  Isis.     (Lamp.,  Comm.,  D.) 

VOL.    VI.  ^ 
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iiitiueiiced  by  uu  idea  of  religious  syncretism,  in  giving  the  name 
of  all  the  gods  to  a  temple  which  in  his  mind  ho  dedicated  to  the 
One  Divine  Trineiple.  Tims  took  shape  this  new  form  of  paganism 
which  we  have  seen  coming  into  existence  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury,   which    prepared    the    way    for    the    Jehovah    of    the    Mosaic 

religion.' 

Notwithstanding  his  interest  in  religions,  Severus  was  no  more 
favourable  to  theological  quarrels  in  Egypt  than  lu^  had  been  in 
Palestine,  lie  removed  from  all  the  sanctuaries  the  books  contain- 
ing secret  doctrines,  those  which  kept  alive  organizations  that 
existed  in  secrecy  ami  were  prulitic  in  seditious  schemes.  These 
books  he  did  not  destroy,  but  he  shut  them  up  in  the  tomb  of 
Alexander,  so  that  no  person  >hould  read  \\wn\.  He  was  a  inw 
Eonum,  one  of  those  statesmen  and  soldiers  who  had  no  affection 
for  matters  which  the  sword  can  never  settle  and  by  which  govern- 
ments are  for  ever  disturbed.  But  he  was  also  a  man  of  line 
intelligence.  Among  these  books  there  is  one  which,  instead  of 
proscribing,  he  certainly  atlmired,  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  which  we 
tiud  with  the  mummies,  as  it  were  a  voice  from  beyond  the 
tomb.  Here  are  words  like  these:  ^' When  tliat  divine  principle, 
intelligence,    enters   a   human   soul,    it   seeks    to  rescue  it  from   the 

tyranny  of  the  body  and  raise  it  to  its  own  elevation Often 

it  triumphs;  then  the  ccmquered  passions  become  virtues,  the  soul, 
set  free  from  its  bonds,  aspires  to  good,  and  divines  the  v\m\\\\ 
splendours  through  the  veil  of  matter  which  obscures  its  vision. 

''When  a  man  dies  his  soul  appears  before  (Jsiris,  and  his 
actions  are  weighed  in  the  infallible  balance.  Tf  it  is  pronounced 
guilty,  it  is  given  over  to  the  tempests  and  storms  of  the  combined 
elements,  until  it  can  return  into  a  body,  which  in  its  turn  it 
tortures  and  overwhelms  with  evils  and  drives  into  crime  and 
madness."  That  is  to  sav,  tlu^  wicked  man  is  a  condemned  soul 
ex})iating  the  sins  of  a  former  existence. 

But  heaven  opens  to  the  soul  which  can  say  to  its  judge:   '*! 


^  See  vol.  V.  pp.  690  et  seq.  Severus  had  already  erected  in  Byzantium  a  temple  and  a 
statue  to  the  Sun,  Deo  Zeaxippv.  Malalas,  Chronof/r.,  xii.  p.  '2\)l.  Tertullian  (Apul.,  24)  says 
himself  to  the  Romans:  Aonne  conceditis  de  estimatione  com:nuni  aliquem  esse  sulAwiiorem  ct 
potentioremvelut  principemmundi  ....  imperium  suvinup  domiiuttvmis  esse  peyies  unum.  W.- 
shall  see  in  the  time  of  Aurelian.  Constant ine,  and  Julian,  the  increa.sinp  popularity  ..f  t!io 
worship  of  the  Sun. 
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have  followed  what  is  right  and  spoken  the  truth ;  no  man  can 
complain  of  me;  I  have  cherished  my  parents;  I  have  been  the 
joy  of  my  brothers  and  the  delight  of  my  servants.  I  have  com- 
mitted no  crime  or  abominable  act.  No  labourer  has  exceeded  his 
day's  work  for  me.  I  have  done  the  slave  no  ill  turn  with  his 
master,  nor  driven  the  flock  away  from  its  pasturage;  I  have  com- 
mitted no  adultery.     I  am  pure  !     I  am  pure  !  " 

And  again:  "I  have  neither  lied  nor  done  evil,  and  I  have 
sowed  joy,  giving  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  water  to  the  thirsty, 
and  garments  to  the  naked." 

"'  Then  this  pure  soul  rises  through  the  unknown  heavens.  Its 
knowledge  increases,  its  strength  is  augmented,  it  passes  through 
the  heavenly  dwelling  and  tills  the  mystic  fields  of  Aalu.  At  last 
the  day  of  the  blessed  eternity  dawns  for  it ;  it  is  united  with  the 
flock  of  the  gods  in  adoration  of  the  Perfect  One;  it  sees  God 
face  to  face,  and  is  lost  in  Ilim."  ^ 

That  which  ancient  Egypt  had  so  long  kept  for  herself  alone 
was  now  spreading  thr.aigh  th(^  world.  This  country,  of  which 
Bossnet,  judging  by  external  appearances,  said  that  all  was  god 
there  save  God  himself,  was  teaching  divine  unity,  the  judgment 
of  the  dead,  and  eternal  blessedness  gained  by  merit  in  our 
earthly  life.  From  Memphis,  from  Jerusalem,  from  Palmyra,  from 
even  remoter  lands,  a  current  of  ideas  was  setting  which  had  a 
general  similarity,  and,  meeting  another  current  from  Athens  and 
Rome,  was  destined  to  blend  with  it.  Upon  these  united  streams 
was  to  sail,  first  discreetly  and  silently,  but  presently  under  full 
sail,   S.  Peter's  bark  bearing  th(>  triumphant  cross. 


M.  Maspero,  Itecue  critique,  1872,  p.  338. 
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CHAPTFT^  T.XXXIX. 

GOYERNIEKT  OF  SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS  (193-211  A.D.). 

I. — The  Court;  Plautianus  and  Julia  Domna. 

THE  East  being  pacified  and  organized,  Severus  returned  to 
Italy  through  Asia  Minor  and  Thraee.  Like  Hadrian,  he 
was  in  no  haste  to  return  to  the  fetes  and  intrigues  of  the  capital. 
It  seemed  to  liini  more  usefid  to  inspect  the  frontier  of  the  Danube 
^yhich  he  had  not  visited  for  nine  years,  and  to  visit  the  armies  of 
Mffisia  and  Pannonia  to  which  he  owed  his  throne.     "Everywhere," 

says  Herodian,  "he  introduced  order  throughout  the 
provinces."*  We  admit  the  assertion  as  well-founded; 
unhappily,  however,  we  have  not  the  facts  to  prove  it. 
In  the  middle  of  the  year  202'-  Severus  at  last 
came  back  to  Eome.  It  was  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign.  At  this  point  it  had  been  the  custom  to  renew 
the  imperial  powers,  sacra  decennalia ;  but  this  fiction 
had  been  long  since  given  up.  The  solemnity  was  but 
an  anniversary  celebrated  with  great  magnificence. 
Sevenis  on  this  occasion  added  a  largess  of  50,000,000  drachmre, 
which  was  distributed  at  the  rate  of  1,000  sesterces  apiece*  among 
the  praetorians  and  all  those  who  received  public  com.  The  ruler 
had  his  share :  an  arch  of  triumph,  which  is  still  in  existence,  was 
erected  in  his  honour  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  Its  proportions 
are  fine,  but  the  extreme  amount  of  carving,  which  seems  the  work 
of  artisans  rather  than  of  artists,  betrays  the  decline  of  decorative 

'  Herod.,  iii.  10. 

'  There  exists  in  the  Code  (\\.  58,  1")  an  edict  dnted  at  Sirmium  the  18th  of  March,  202,  nnd 
in  Cohen  (iii.  284)  a  coin  ....  ADVENT.  AUG.,  struck  in  the  third  consul.«jhip  of  Severus. 
An  inscription  of  Laml)esa  (L.  Kenier,  Inscr.  dCAlg.,  60)  gives  ground  for  the  .«iuppositioii  thai 
in  208  Severus*  went  to  Africa, 

'  The  emperor  and  liis  two  .<5ons  on  horsiehack,  lifting  the  riglit  hand.     (Oold  coin.) 

*  Dion,  Ixxvi.  1  :  this  largess  imphe.«  200,(K)0  persons  to  receive  it.     See  vol.  v.  p.  524. 


Souvenir  of  tlie 
Return  of 
Septimius 

Severus  to  Rome 

( Ad  vent  us 

aufff/.):^ 
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art.      A   long   inscription    states   that    the   arch    was   constructed    in 
honour    of    the    emperor    ^'  who    has    strengthened    the    State    and 

enlarged  the  Empire."  ' 

Two    years    later    were    celebrated    the    Secular    games,    which 


Arcli  of  Septimius  Severus  at  Rome. 

brought  new  gifts'-  to  the  people  and  the  soldiers.  Heralds  went 
through  the  city  and  throughout  Italy  proclaiming:  ^' Come  to 
these  games,  which  you  will  never  see  again."  The  last  ones  had 
been  given  by  Domitian  in  the  year  88.  l^hree  generations  were 
allowed   to   pass   between    one  celebration    of   these   games   and   the 

'  ....  oh   rem   jmhUcnm    resfitnfa7n   imperiumque  pojmli   Romani  propagatum    (Orelli, 

No.  1)12). 

»  .I...«ephus  ii.  7 :  Tlorod..  iii.  «:  Cohen,  iii.  pp.  254  and  273. 


/ 
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Memorial  uf  the 

Secular  Games 

(Scecularia 

sacra)  .^ 


next.       That    iu   the    time    of    Severus   was    the    eighth    which    the 
Eomans  had  observed. 

At  this  time  there  was  in  Rome  a  man  ahnost  as  powerful  as 
the  emperor  himself,   Plautianus,   the  prefect  of  the    city.      It    will 

be  remembered  that  Augustus  had  seemed  to  divide 
the  authority  into  two  parts,  giving  up  one  part  to 
the  senate  and  reserving  the  other  for  the  emperor; 
and  that  he  had  constituted  two  kinds  of  offices, 
those  belonging  to  the  senatorial  order  and  those 
belonging  to  the  equestrian  order.  At  the  head  of 
the  former  was  the  prefect  of  the  city;  at  the  head 
of  the  latter,  the  prcnetorian  prefect.  This  division 
of  authority  was  not  a  real  one  ;  the  truth  quickly  appeared,  and 
the  emperor  was  politically  what  he  must  be  in  such  a  condition 
of  society,  the  sole  power.'^  He  absorbed  by  degrees  into  liis 
council,^  which  was  composed  of  senators,  jurisconsults,  and  the 
heads  of  the  imperial  judiciary,  almost  all  the  legislative,  judicial, 
and  administrative  power  of  the  senate.  Thu  latter  retain(Ml 
scarcely  any  other  function  tlian  tliat  of  registering  the  decrees 
determined  on  by  the  council. 

The  official  wlio  had  especially  the  imperial  confidence,  since 
he  held  the  emperor's  life  in  his  hands,  was  the  man  who  gained 
most  by  this  change.  In  the  Ix^ginning  the  pnetorian  prefect  had 
no  other  duty  than  that  of  protecting  tlic  (^mperor's  person,  who, 
to  this  end,  had  invested  him  witli  military  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  troops  stationed  in  Italy.*  The  Greeks  called  him  "  the  king's 
sword,"  ^  and  he  followed  close  behind  the  emperor  in  all  military 
expeditious.  This  ''  sword,"  however,  the  emperor  (employed  for 
all  kinds  of  uses.  Was  it  necessary  to  arrest  a  ij:uilty  person,  to 
kill  an  innocent  one,  or  merely  to  mak(^  prdinnnary  investigations, 
the   pmetorians  were   there.      They  and   tluii-   chief  owed   the   ruler 

'  Severus  veiled,  standing",  sacrificing  at  an  altar;  opposite  the  emperor,  Caraculla,  stand- 
ing; behind  the  altar,  Concord;  at  the  left,  a  tlut.-  player;  at  the  right,  a  woman  playing  the 
Ivre.     (Gold  coin.) 

^  I  mean  to  say  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  inevitably  became  the  political  and 
military' head,  but  he  was  not  obliged  to  become  the  sole  administrator. 

^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  718,  and  vol.  v.  pp.  109  et  seq. 

*  Except  the  urban  cohort-"!,  which  were  under  the  orders  of  the  pra-fecfus  nrhi.  (Dion, 
Iii.  24.) 

*  TO  fiaaiXtiov  Xi<(>o(j  (Phil..   J'ifa  ApulL,  vii.  10). 
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a  military  obedience  in  whatever  he  might  command.     The  criminal 
jurisdiction   of   the   prefect  was  extended  at  first   from  thi^   soldiers 
to  the  slaves,  and  by  degrees  invaded  all  classes.     He  who  origin- 
ally  was    only    the    emperor's    sword    became    ^'the    sharer   in   his 
labours,   his  assistant,"'  and  in  many   cases  his  representative,   vice 
sacra   agens^    as  was  the  phrase  later.      He   was   a   member   of   the 
council,    and,    in   the   emperor's    absence,    its    presiding    officer;   he 
shared   in   the   decision   and   execution   of    all    affairs,    assisted   the 
emperor    in    determining    matters,    took    his    place    with   delegated 
power   even   in   the   civil   jurisdiction,  and   received   appeals   in   his 
stead.      Alexander  Severus  afterwards  gav(^   the   sanction  of  law  to 
the  prefect's  decisions.'     He  was,  therefore,  with  undetermined  (and, 
therefore,  unlimited)  power  a  sort  of  prime  minister,  supreme  judge, 
and  in  certain  respects  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  for  he  filled 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  military  stores,  inspector  of  arms  and 
arsenals,    and    of    adjutant-general    in    military    operations.^      The 
practice  of  composing  the  active  army  of  detachments  selected  from 
the    different    legions,    and    placing    at    the    head  of  these  bodies  of 
troops  duces  having  no  territorial  command,   had  given  occasion  for 
this  new  duty  of  the  pnetorian  prefects.     They  are  the  predecessors 
of  those   viziers  of  the  sultan  who  hold  in  one  hand  the  emperor's 
signet  and  in  the  other  the  standard  of  the  Empire. 

Such  was  th(^  authority  possessed  by  rereiinis  under  Com- 
modus,  and  now  by  Plautianus  under  Severus.  As  it  was  but  a 
reflection  of  the  imperial  authority  it  is  proper  for  us  to  distrust 
the  accusations  vaguely  made  against  the  prefects  of  the  good 
reigns.  Eulers  mindful  of  the  pvddic  welfare  might  have  per- 
mitted great  severities,  but  they  would  not  have  authorized  crimes. 
This    remark   is   particularly    necessary    in    judging    of    Plautianus. 


'  Sorw.<  lahorum  (Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  t>)  and  a,}jutor  imperii.  Pomponius,  m  the  time  of 
Hadrian  compared  the  pr.iitorian  prefect  to  the  tribune  of  the  celeres  under  the  kings  and 
the  magister  erpdfum  under  the  dictators.  (Digest,  ,.  2,  2,  §  19.)  Herodian  (v.  1)  quotes  a 
letter  of  Macrinus  to  the  srnat-,  in  which  it  is  said  that  this  office  was  very  near  the  sovereign 
power  rni  irpaKtujg  ov  TToXr  r,  >Kov<riar  Kai  Cvva^^u,;  ^amXiK^  a^ohov<ym,  summed  up  by 
Lampridius  (IHad.,  7i  in  the  words,  secundus  imperii.  See  also  what  is  said  by  Charisins  in 
the  Diffeat  (i.  11)  and  by  Di^n  (l.xxv.  14). 

Mnl>.35.     CtCode,\.->iS,-l. 

•♦  Hist.  Aug.,  Gord.,  1>S  20;  Trig.  Tgr..  11.  Later  he  had  the  duty  of  levying  that  part  of 
the  public  tax  ^vlllch  served  for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army  (Zcsimus,  ii.  32),  and  already 
punished  linaucial  agents  guilty  of  extortion  (Paulus,  .'Scnten..  v.  12,  6). 
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Of  low  birth,  but  like  Severiis  an  African,  and  possibly  a  member 
of  the  emperor's  family^  ho  had  followed  the  latter  in  all  his 
wars  at  the  head  of  the  guards,  and  in  the  intervals  between  these 
expeditions  he  doubtless  returned  to  Home,  where  the  eini>cior  had 
need   of   a    man    upon    whom  Ik^  could  rely.     The  authority  of  the 


Plautilla,  Wife  of  Caracalla.     (Marble  Bust  in  the  Louvre.) 

office    therefore   was    increased    by   the    absolute    confidence   which 

ft- 

the  emperor  reposed  in  him  who  at  this  time  held  it. 

On  one  occasion  Plautianus,  however,  narrowly  escaped  a 
fatal  disgrace.  The  order  had  been  given  to  throw  down  the 
statues  of   the  prefect  which  he  had  erected  to  himself   near  those 

'  His  name  was  Caius  Fulvius  Plautianus.  As  the  mother  of  Severus  was  Fulvia  Pia,  and 
his  grandfatlier,  Fulvius  Pius,  Reimar  (ad  Dion,  Ixxv.  14)  concludes  from  this  that  Plautianus 
belonfjed  to  the  imperial  family.  In  certain  inscriptions  it  is  said,  adjijiis,  D.H.  N.N.  (C  /.  L., 
iii.  6,07');  v.  2,?^21);  in  otherfr.  Augg.  necesmrius  et  comes  per  omne,<t  e.rped  it  tones  eonim 
(C.  I.  L.,  V.  1,074).  Another  inscription,  No.  226.  includes  him  in  "the  Divine  House,"  and 
his  name  follows  that  of  the  Augusti,  the  Cjipsnr  Oeta,  an<l  the  Empress  .Tulin. 


of   the   imperial    family,  and  Severus   had   used  the  formidable  ex- 
pression,  ^'public  enemy,"  which  had  been  caught  up  and  repeated. 
But  Plautianus  had  regained 
thi'     emperor's    favour,    and 
the  ruler,  so  severe  towards 
others,    seemed    to    make    it 
his    duty     to    dissipate    the 
memory    of    his    momentary 
displeasure    by   loading    the 
prefect   with   public   expres- 
sions of  regard.     An  orator 
having   said   in   the   senate : 
^^  Before   Severus    does    any 
harm  to  Plautianus  the  sky 
will    fall,"     the     emperor 
remarked  to  the  senators  at 
his  side  that  this  was  true. 
"  I   could   not    injure   Plau- 
tianus,"   he    said,     ''and    I 
hope  not  to  survive   him." ' 
The    emperor    had   violated, 
in   favour   of   his   prefect,   a 
rule  established  by  Augustus, 
twice   appointing   Plautianus 
consul,'^  and  with  the  design 
of   securing   his   son  an  ex- 
perienced   guide,    had    made   J-^/y-^^J^- 
his  prefect  the  father-in-law  ^^^^ 

of    the    designate     emperor. 


^^ 


^;^ 


y\  C 


(Statue  in  the  Museum  of  Naples.) 


5)3 


Dion  relates  that  he  saw  the  dowry  of  Plautilla,  ''  the  new  Juno, 
carried    into   the   palace,    and   that   it   was   enough   for   fifty  kings' 
daughters. 

^  Dion,  Ixxv.  15  and  16. 

2  Plautianus  had  really  had  onlv  the  consular  ornaments,  but  Severus  counted  this  honour 
as  if  it  had  been  a  real  consulship.  ^  (Dion,  Ixxv.  15;  C.  I.  i.,  vi.  220.)  The  rule  of  Augustus 
had  already  been  violated  :  Clemens,  under  Domitian  (Tac,  Hist,  iv.  68),  and  Tatianus,  under 
Hadrian  (Spart.,  JIadr.,  8),  had  been  at  the  same  time  consuls  and  praetorian  prefects. 
Alexander  Severus  decided,  contrary  to  the  ordinance  of  Augustus,  that  the  praetorian  pre- 
fecture should  be  a  senatorial  office. 

^  Nta'Hpa  (Waddington.  Fa^fes  de  la  prov.  (TAftie  (p.  247). 
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Accordingly,  the  prefect  had  a  royal  retinue,  and  all  ranks  of 
men,  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  army,  vied  with  each  other  in 
basely  flattering  him.  Though  it  was  no  longer  permitted  to  erect 
statues  to  him  of  equal  height  with  those  of  the  emperor  himself, 
men  called  him  the  cousin  of  the  emperor,  they  made  oath  by  his 
fortune,  and  they  prayed  for  him  in  the  temples  with  all  the 
more  fervour  because  he  seemed  in  no  need  of  their  prayers.  Did 
Plautianus  abuse  this  vast  power,  more  dangerous  in  tho  hands  of 
the  minister  than  of  the  master?  Dion  accuses  him  of  many 
follies  and  of  every  crime,  without  giving  details,  or  else  giving 
them  too  exactly.  For  example,  the  historian  declares  that  Plau- 
tianus had  stolen  ''the  horses  of  the  Sun,  animals  resembling 
tigers,  that  were  kept  on  an  island  in  the  Ked  Sea."  Tf  we  must 
explain  this,  it  might  be  said  that  tiger-horses  were  zebras.  But 
when  he  relates  that  Plautianus  snatched  from  their  liomes  a 
hundred  Romans  of  free  condition,  married  men  and  fathers  of 
families,  and  submitted  them  to  mutilation  that  his  daughter  might 
have  a  train  of  attendants  in  Oriental  style,  and  adds,  "the  thing 
was  not  known  until  after  his  death,"  we  are  justiticd  in  saying 
that  Dion  allowed  himself  to  repeat  one  of  those  foolish  calumnies 
that  gather  about  great  men  in  their  fall.  Such  an  act  eoul<l  not 
have  been  accomplished  in  silence,  and  the  prefect  could  never 
with  impunity  have  outraged  by  this  crime  an  imperial  decree  ' 
in  force  at  the  time,  or  the  public  indignation  which  would  have 
been  aroused  by  the  complaints  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
victims. 

His  great  wealth  caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  great  rapine, 
but  Severus,  w^ho  had  seized  the  heritage  of  the  Ant(mines,  of 
Niger,  and  of  Albinus,  gave  a  large  share  to  Plautianus  lu  the 
numerous  confiscations  of  the  reign.-  This  African  was  no  more 
reluctant  to  shed  blood  than  was  his  master.  After  the  victory 
at    Lyons   he   insisted    on   the    destruction    of   the   family   of  Xiger, 

'  Dion,  Ixvii.  '2.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  696.  Ainin.  .Murcellinus  points  out  tluit  tliis  law  was  still 
in  force  in  the  fourth  century,  aud  he  esteems  it  very  useful,  receptissinia  inclaruit  leyr. 
{Dom.,  xviii.  4.) 

^  Herod.,  iii.  10.  Plautianus  did  not  have,  as  has  been  asserted,  ''procurators  of  tho 
private  "domain,"  like  those  of  the  emperor,  scattered  through  tl.e  provinces  to  a<lminister  his 
estates.  The  procurator  ad  bona  Plant iaui,  whom  we  tind  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  (Or.- 
Henzen,  No.  6,0-20\.  is  &  procurator  ad  bona  damnatorum  {ibid.,  Nos.  3,11K),  6/)iy). 
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whom  Severus  had  at  first  spared.  Since  the  death  of  Albinus 
the  aristocracy  did  indeed  still  murmur  and  curse  the  new  power 
in  low  tones;  but  it  had  not  the  energy  to  form  conspiracies; 
Plautianus  feigned  or  believed  that  such  there  were,  and  victims 
fell.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  in  Severus  a  wxak  ruler  closing  his 
eyes  to  crimes  committed  by  his  minister.  If  the  prefect  ordered 
unmerited  punishments,  the  responsibility  falls  back  upon  the 
emperor,  who,  made  suspicious  by  the  senate's  conduct  towards  the 
Pritish  Ca3sar,  approved  of  everything. 

I    have    already    indicated    the    secret    of    this    favour,    it   was 
natural.      Severus,  whose  feeble  health  warned  him  to  take  thought 
for  the   morrow,    sought    to    secure    to    his    son   and    to    the    Empire 
the   assistance    of    a    man    capable    of    carrying    on    the    work    he 
had     himself    begun,     and    he    believed 
that    he    had    raised    this    man    so    high 
that    he    could    have   no   temptation   to 
seek  to  rise  higher.      It   was  a  reason- 
able plan,  but  passion  defeated  it. 

The    excessive    prosperity    of    "  the 
vice-emperor •''  dazzled  him.     Plautianus 
was  guilty  of   the    imprudence    of   estranging   the    empress   by  per- 
fidious insinuations  against    her   ccmduct,   and   offending  the  heir  to 
the  throne  by  the  affectation  of  a  paternal  affection  whose  ill-judged 
advice  exasperated   this  violent  youth.      The  marriage  of  Plautilla, 
which    seemed   to    consolidate    his    fortunes,    caused   their   downfall. 
It  is  possible  that  Julia   was  averse  to  this  union,   and  shared  her 
son^s  feeding  against  this  favourite^  whose   popularity    cast   into   the 
shade   this    emperor   of   fourteen,  wiio,  animtited  with  equal    hatred 
against   father   and   daughter,   expelled   the  latter  from   his   bed  and 
the    former    from    his    house.      Dion   does   not    inform    us   on   this 
point ;    but  he  says  that  the  young  Augusta,  prouder  of  her  father 
than  of  her  husband,  had  rendered  herself  intolerable  to  Caracalla, 
and    that    Plautianus,    extremely    exasperated    against    the    empress, 
tormented    her     in     a     thousand    ways.      These    domestic    quarrels 
brought  about  a  catastrophe. 

Severus     had     renewed     and     strengthened     the     laws    against 


Gold  Coin  of  riautilhi  Au^rnsta.  (  Mi 
the  obverse  the  head  of  tin- 
Augusta;  on  the  reverse,  Concord. 


inapxov  noip<f  tlvai  (Dion  Ixxv.  15). 


;:,aT'  Uhvov  Hiv  iv   uvToKp'iTOfwc  avTOV 
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adultery,  and  prosecutions  of  this  crime  were  innumerable  in  Eome.' 
Plautianus  attempted  to  involve  Julia  in  accusations  of  this  nature, 
and  Dion  asserts,  which  appears  strange,  that  he  sought  testimony 
against  her  even  by  subjecting  women  of  rank  to  torture.      Incap- 


The  Empress  Julia  Donina.* 

able  of  struggling  against  the  all-powerful  minister*,  the  empress 
took  refuge  among  her  men  of  letters  and  philosophers ;  but 
Caracalla  did  not  accept  the  vexations  of  his  mother  with  equal 
serenity,  and  his  hatred  of  Plautianus  redoubled. 

Sev-erus,    alone    of    all    the    imperial    household,    supported    the 

^  Dion,  Ixxvi.  16.     Cf.  in  the  Digent  (xlviii.  5,  2,  §  3)  two  edicts  of  Severus  on  this  subject. 
^  Statue  of  Pentelic  marble  found  at  Beng-azzi  (Berenice),  on  the  coast  of  northern  Africa. 
Severus  was  a  native  of  this  region.     (Louvre.) 


piiftiirimi   prefect.      Geta,   a  brother  of  the  emperor,   and  colleague 
with   I'lautiauus  in  the  consulship  of  the  year  203,   was  convinced 
that  the  latter  meditated  th(>  destruction  of  all  the  imperial  family, 
and  upon  his  death-bed   conjured  his  br.ither  to  save  himself.     The 
words   of   Geta   made   an    impression;    this  was  apparent   from   the 
funeral  honours  decreed  to  the  accuser  of  Plautianus,  and  f'aracalla 
believed    the    moment    propitious    to    d(>stroy   the    minister.      'Pliree 
centurions    suborned    by    the    young    emperor    came    one    evening 
to   the   palace    to   declare    that    Plautianus   had    employed   them   to 
assassinate  Severus  and  his  son;    and  in  proof   of   this  produced  a 
written  order  to  that  effect,  which  they  asserted  they  had  received 
from    the    prefect.      Severus,    amazed   but   not   convinced,    scmt   for 
Plautianus.      At    the   door   of   the   palace   ho   was   deprived   of   his 
guards  and  entered  the  imperial  presence  alone.     Severus  spoke  to 
him  gently :    "  Wliy  do  you  wish  to  destroy  us,"  he  said ;    "  who 
is   it   that   has  persuaded"  you   to   this?"     Plautianus   denying   the 
charge  eagerly,   Caracalla  fell  upon  him,   tore  away  his  sword,  and 
struck   him   in   the   face,  crying   out:     "Yes,   you   have   sought   to 
murder   me."     He  would   have   slain   the   prefect  on  the  spot,  but 
his  father  prevented  it ;    upon  this  the  youth  called   upon   a   lictor 
to   kill   Plautianus,    and,    being   Augustus,  his  word  was   law;    the 
lictor  obeyed.     The  body  of  Plautianus,  flung  out  from  the  palace, 
was   cast   into  a  lane,   where  it  lay  until  Severus  ordered  it  to  be 

interred  (23rd  January,  204).' 

In  all  this  matter  the  emperor  plays  a  wretched  part. 
Through  paternal  affection  he  had  suffered  his  friend  to  be  mur- 
dered in  his  presence.  On  the  morrow  it  was  made  clear  to 
every    one    that    the   emperor   did    not    believe    in    the    pretended 

•  The  Chronicon  pa,chale  places  the  death  of  Plautianus  on  tl>e  22nd  of  January,  203. 
But,  after  having  spoken  of  the  prosecution  of  Racius  Constans,  which  took  place  after  the 
fetn'm  of  Severus'to'Ron,e,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  202,  Dion  (l-v/«' ->;''-;  P'-''^"^ 
remained  in  favour  for  a  year  longer,  which  hrings  us  to  the  ra.ddle  of  203^  An  Algerian 
Tc  iption  (L.   Uenier),  70,  shows  that  he  was  alive  August   22„d,  203.    To  -nc  ude    . 
appears  fron,  Dion  (Ixxvi.  3)  that  the  catastrophe  took  place  at  the  "'o-"^  whe"  the  l^t 
snectators  of  the  Palatine  games  were  leaving  the  palace.     These  games,  we  know,  began 
Tnurois!,  and  lasted  ttfree  days  (Mar^uardt,  Han.W.,  iv.  420  445).     Tins  g.ves  us  the 
03rd  of  January,  204,  as  the  date  of  the  tragedy.     The  story  of  Ilerodian  (lu.  11  and  12) 
which  supposes  a  real  plot  formed  by  Plautianus,  is  much  more  dramat.c  but  .mprobable.    It 
erth^Lry  as  pu.'in  circulation  by  Caracalla,  and  inscriptions  'est.  y  to  .ts^cur^-ency    n 
,he  provinces.     Bnt  Dion  wa.s  a.  Rome  ;  he  hearf  everyth„,g  ;  he  was  no  friend  to  the  prefect, 
and  would  not  have  failed  to  narrate  the  treason  of  Plautianus  had  he  believed  in  it. 
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conspiracy,'  for,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  prefect's  crime,  in  his 
address  to  the  senate,  he  had  recourse  to  the  usual  commonplaces 
of  philosophy,  deplonMJ  human  weakness,  which  could  not  sup])ort 
too  great  elevation,  and  accused  himself  of  having  ruined  Plautianus 
by  loading  him  with  hououi*s  and  tokens  of  affection.  Tt  being 
necessary,  however,  for  the  justitication  of  the  murder  that  it  should 
appear  that  a  plot  had  been  dis- 
covered, certain  of  the  prefect's 
most  devoted  friends  were  sent  to 
join  him  in  the  othc^r  world."  Ilis 
daughter  and  his  son  were  banished 
to  Lipari,  where,  at  a  later  period, 
Caracalla  caused  them  to  be  slain. 
Tt  is  not  certain  whether  it 
was  as  a  fric^id  of  Plautianus  that  \ 
Quint  ill  us  was  put  to  death.  lie 
was  a  man  of  high  birth,  and  one 
of  the  principal  senators,  but  he 
lived  in  the  countiy,  far  from 
publie  affairs  and  intrigues.  He 
died  in  the  antique  manner.  Being 
condemned  upon  calumnious  deposi- 
tions, he  ordered  to  be  brought 
out  the  articles  he  had  long  before  prepared  for  his  interment,  and 
seeing  that  they  had  been  injured  by  time:  "How  is  this?''  ho 
said.  ^^\Ve  have  delayed  too  long."  He  burned  a  few  grains  of 
incense  on  the  altar  of  the  gods,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
executioner.  Other  senatoi-s  accused  of  various  unknown  crimes^ 
wero  oonviiitiMl,  kiv.k  Dion,*  and-  condomnGd.  IJut  tho  crimox  of 
that  tiiiu*  u'iiuld  not  all  be  crime*  in  our  day,  il*  is  .^liown  by 
tht!   following  iiuftauoc^   which  exhibita  o»o    of    the*    culuiiiitic8    of 


'  .  .  .  .  on  vv  na»v  «^n  <l«  the  deiMUriCCn)  Ttartin  (IKiin,  ItXTi.  6). 

•  DioiB«|teatk*  only  c4  ihM  (ficcutkn  o^  CVmliu>  .Xirrirols,  %ui  tbeerilrof  CcrrttiM*  wiov 
T«ciJlrd  Mtctt  y#«r>  Uti«r,  w«»  the  flprt  KK^ptUa  nude>  ac«ator.  (Uxtl.  »\.)  M«<tim»,  ih$ 
fttlurr  vmf^mr,  ww  tb«  »t<wisfd  of  rUtttbimu.atri  th^  ^tn^rcr  iock  Lim  iato  bU  ovtt  Mrric^ 

•  K^rmved  <!t<aw,  tmtflhjU  of  M  bmII.  It  0,  in  tht  ChUmt  4e  Frmttt. 

unUr  iKYiiMtion  of  wfaUlV  t«  ^tium  ihr  #in|Mrvc  (Spwt.,  Utr.,  13)  tmy  lare  Wn  of  (bi# 
nutalMr,    2^y«iiian  ipctk*  of  him  m»  mu  iniKcvnt  laan. 


Laurelled  Caracalla." 


that    form    of    governnu^nt    and    social    organization.       Apronianus, 
governor  of  Asia,  was  accuiscd  of  employing  the  resources  of  magic 
to  discover  if  the  fates  did  not  intend  for  him  the  imperial  power. 
The    thing    is    possibk*,    for   magic    was    the    mania    of    the    time. 
Legislation   held    it    in    such  fear   that    such  practices  were  made  a 
capital    crime,   and  Tertullian  esteems  it   only  just,   since   this   rash 
curiosity  supposes   in  all  cases  evil  designs.'      Apronianus  was  con- 
demned.    The  interest   of   this   prosecution   is   not  in  its  result  for 
the  ac?cu8e<l.   but   in   the  Bceue  that  Dinn   rt^lates.      ''When  we  had 
road  nil   tho  proofs,    we   found   among  tbciii  Oi\»  deposition   of  an 
eye-witiM;y« :    '1   saw  «   IwW   .nrnator   lojining   forward   in   order  l<i 
»ee.'     At  tlic:H,^  woixU  wc  were  in  a  tenihle  fright,  for  neitlur  the 
witness    nor    the    i'mperor    liad    mentioned    iIk;    name.      Fwir   wn* 
extreme   umoug   the  iwinators  who**'  head*  or  even   fcmlieada  wen? 
bold.      We   lookcJ   about    us   with  anxiety,   and   we  .siid :     •  It  is 
this  mMi;'  or,   •'It  i»  that/     1  will  not  deny  that  my  nnxiety  was 
90  great  tlial   I  tried  with  my  liand  to  dmw  ujy  liair  fon^ard  over 
my  head.     The-  porbon  reading:,  however,  went  uu  to  say  that  thi* 
jHMWtor  was   clad   iu   the   pm^texla.     All   eyc«  then   tume<l   to  the 
ndilc  Itebius   MaiwaHnus,  who  vf^H  completely   bald-headed-      Ui- 
roee,  and   coming   foruawl,  he   s^iid :    'The   witnw  will  of  couixt 
rocc^nixc  me  if  he  has  seen  mi*.*     The  informer  wilh  ealltxl  in,  and 
looked   about   for  some  time,  until   at    last   on  u   slight   hint    from 
Mime  one   he   pointc^l   out    Mai-ocllinu.s.      'Hius  convieted  of    king 
*the  bald  man   who  liud  lo<»ktMl  on,'  he  wim  led  out  of  iIh'  j^nate 
and  dw-apiiat(Hl  in  tlu*  forum,  l»ofope  Sevcnw  luid  been  informed  of 

hiJK  condemnation.'^* 

If  he  ha4l  known,  would  he  have  approve<l  it?  He  l»d  nol 
deflignated  Marcellimu*  in  tlie  papers  which  he  had  j-ont  in  to  the 
senate,  and  perhaps  he  would  have  n"!Uienibcrcd  that  he  hirai.*lf, 
under  Commoduss  w;is  in  gnnit  jxril  by  r«»on  of  n  similar  aocusatioii,' 

Ike  •pilod  <*  liwctdttw;  it  »i»<^»  t»»»l  •  •'^^  ^'i"*"  i»Tr,4i|ftiUn  w«»  *»»*  «•*>  ^ 
Ik.,  itupefiil  .emun  «  f^Uh^u.:  ihMt  the  n^-rt  e.>i,l4ii»..i  th..  ..»ic  oT  the  offinml  wU> 
lu.l  d.r^«4  tl,c  im;^»«»iwn.  tlH^  »««^  of  tWe  wil«^>.  the  i^.H.  of  iho  iiismr>^  *«d  ibe 
•i»iMt<»rr.t  ikdt  it  h.v!  bM  m\mi%tti]  t«  Hie  i.»f*Tor  a»>l  ^^*»  by  him  trnfumitrtd  to  th#.  »#iiM«w 
Cf.  <^|.  li  Magirt^r  merantm  tai^itt^num,  p.  124.  .1^  -u,-^ 

•Smt  by  CowaodiM  io  the  firafccU  of  tho  pnet<«i«n  Kti»nJ»  W  vrw  M^mtti^l  tfv  iri<m 

(Sp«n.,  *Sre^  4.1 
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l^ut  what  we  have  to  observe  is  this  terror  in  tlie  senate ; 
this  joy  in  directing  towards  a  man  probably  innoeent  the  blow 
suspended  over  the  heads  of  all;  this  haste  in  causing  instant 
execution  to  follow  upon  the  sente^nce ;  tliis  depriving  the  accused 
of  all  the  guarantees  of  a  fair  justice,  and  the  condemned  of  the 
bem^tit  of  that  law  of  Tiberius  requiring  a  dehiy  r.f  ten  days.  By 
this  we  see  that  more  fatal  than  the  despotism  of  th(»  Ciesars  was 
the  base  servility  of  thos(^  who  surrounded  the  ruler,  an<l  whn. 
not  making  use  of  existing  laws  to  restrain  him,  left  men  no  other 
n^source  against  him  but  that  of  conspiracy. 

Were  then^  conspiracies  under  Severus?  Certain  witnesses 
assert  that  there  were.  His  life  was  often  in  danger,  says 
Ammianus  Marc(dlinus,'  and  inscriptions  contain  thanks  to  the  gods 
for  having  protected  the  emperor  and  his  familv  against  the  Lniiltv 
machinations  of  th(^  enemic^s  of  the  State.  Ammianus  .Marcellinus 
names  one  only  of  these  plots,  the  one  attributed  to  Phiutianus, 
and  it  is  difhcult  for  all  the  inscriptions  (one  of  which  is  dated 
208)  to  be  explained  as  referring  to  one  event.''  Defended  bv  the 
devotion  of  his  praetorians  and  his  legions,  having  two  sons  grown 
to  manhood  whom  a  conspirutor  must  also  strike  at  the  same  time 
with  their  father,  Severus  had  nothing  to  fear.  Between  the  death 
of  riautianus  and  th(»  departure  of  the  emperor  for  Jiritain,  Dion 
mentions  no  other  condemnations  than  those  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken.  As  this  historian  does  not  believe  in  the  treason  of 
Plautianus,  and  mentions  no  others,  we  are  authorized  in  believini? 
that  there  were  none,  and  that  this  source  of  the  greatest  iniquities 
was  dried  up. 

Severus,  however,  has  a   very  bad  name,  and  he  merits   it  by 
reason  of  the  executions  which  he  caused  to  follow  each  civil  war, 


'  xxix.  1.  He  mentions,  it  is  true,  but  one  (r.nd  that  a  questionable)  fact,  the  order  given 
by  Plautianus  to  a  centurion  to  atssaysinate  the  emperor. 

=»  Gu^rhi,  Voi/affe  archeoL  ru    Tunme,  vol.  ii.  ^.i^2: ob  comervatam  oonnn  mlut^m, 

detecfis  xnmlns  ho.^tium piiblicorum.  Inscr.  of  tlie  year  208.  Another  (L.  Uenier,  Imcr.  (VAh;., 
2,ltiO),  which  seems  to  allude  to  some  plot  happily  discovered,  is  expressed  in  nearlv  the  sum.' 

words,     lu  Xo.  5,497  of  Orelli,  we  read :   Quod  ....  Domini  nostri ^iu<hderunt  omn.x 

parncidiales  msidiatores.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  whom  Tertullians  languacrtMipplies:  .  .  .  . 
qui  nunc  s<-elestarum  partium  socii  aut  platu^oves  quutidie  rewlantuv,  post  vlidnninm  parriri- 
danini  recematio  superstes  (Ap.,  -V,).  Do  these  remnants  of  "  parricidal  "  n.nspiracies  refer  to 
accomplices  of  Niofer  and  Albinus.or  other  nr„ilty  persons  'f  In  any  case,  we  see  that  Tertullian 
has  no  compassion  for  these  victims  of  civil  wars  or  plots,  and  regards  them  as  criminals. 
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and  the  condemnations  that  he  allowed  to  be  pronounced  in  virtue 
of  odious  laws — such,  however,  as  our  modern  world  has  also 
known.  But  if  we  examine  closely  the  vague  accusations  of 
writers   not   contemporary    with    Severus,    we    shall   no   longer    tind 


Septimiua  Severus.     (Bust  found  at  Otricoli.     Vatican,  Hall  of  Busts,  No.  2iK).) 

that  gloomy  tyranny  whicli  the  name  of  this  emperor  suggests. 
Spartian,  for  example,  reproaches  him  with  many  murders  in  the 
interest  of  his  cupidity;  Dion,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  says  that 
"he    put    no    man   to    death   for   the   sake    of   money."  ^      Another 

'  Ixxvi.  16;  but  he  reproaches  the  emperor  with  having  been  unscrupulous  in  respect  to 
methods  of  enriching  himself,  which  is  confirmed  by  no  known  fact,  save  his  insisting  on 
adoption  by  the  Antonines. 

VOL.    VI.  * 
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ancient  writer^  speaks  of  confiscations  only  ''in  case  of  the  wicked 
who  had  been  condemned,"  and  the  great  Christian  apologist  of 
that  day  considers  all  these  unhappy  wretches  as  justly  condemned. 
Have  WG  not  besides  witnesses  more  credible  than  the  miserable 
scribes  of  Diocletian,^  men  who  by  the  mere  fact  that  they  worked 
with  Severus  testify  in  his  favour?  When  we  find  Paulus  and 
TJl])ian  sitting  in  the  imperial  council'  and  Papinian  in  the  pra^tor- 
sliip,  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  there  was  wisdom  in  the 
government  and  justice  in  the  administration. 

The  ruler  who  selected  such  servants  was  himself  as  good  a 
jurisconsult  as  he  was  an  abh^  general.  In  liis  council  men  spoke 
freely :  Paulus  argued  learnedly  against  the  emperor,  and  when 
he  published  his  collection  of  the  imperial  decisions  he  criticized 
them  with  a  freedom  that  dues  honour  bulk  tu  the  councillor  and 
to  the  ruler.  By  common  accord  he  is  represented  as  simple  in  liis 
dress,  sober  in  his  habits,  with  dignity  in  his  life,'  a  respect  for 
himself  and  for  his  rank.  While  legate  in  Africa  he  ordered  one 
of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Le])tis,  who  had  enibracinl  him  in  the  open 
street,  to  be  beaten ;  and  when  emperor  he  seems  to  have  so  lived 
that  ho  could  prosecute  offences  against  morals  without  any  man 
having  ground  to  reproach  him  for  being  less  indulgent  to  others 
than   to   himself.     There    have    been    made   ac^ainst   liim   no  char2:es, 

O  0  7 

except  one  in  early  youth,  wliieli  has  been  proved  false,^  and 
another  of  later  date,  equally  unworthy  of  credence. 

He  permitted  no  influence  to  the  Coesarians,  that  is  to  say, 
his  frecdmen  and  th(>  iufperial  household,  even  to  his  brother,  who 
expected  to  enjoy  a  large  share  of  power,  but  was  promptly  sent 
away  into  his  pro\  ince  of  J)aeia  :     it    was  a  rare   case   of  prudence 

m 

Zosiiuus,  i,  8 :   .   .   .   .   irt^l  tovc  dfinpravovrag  (:Trap(iiTt]TOQ,  etc. 

'^  Spartian  and  Capitolimis  wrote  by  order  of  Diocletian. 

•*  Two  other  eminent  lawyers,  I'ryplioniiis  and  Arriiis  Menauder,  were  also  members  of  the 
council.     i^Digest,  xlix.  14,  oO,  and  v.  4,  11,  2.) 

*  Spartian  says  [Sow,  4)  that  durinjr  his  provernment  in  Lujjftlunensis.  (rallis  ob  severitatem 
et  honorijiceyitiam  et  ahutinentiayn  tantum  f/ifnutum  nemo  dilectus  est.  The  same  writer  speaks 
of  an  accusation  of  adultery  made  atjainst  him  and  judjred  at  Home  by  the  proconsul  Didius 
Julianus.  A  proconsul,  however,  could  not  judge  at  Rome,  and  the  error  on  one  point  throws 
doubt  upon  the  other. 

"  Ilofiur,  wlio  discusses  this  question  in  liis  Untersuch.  zur  (iesch.  des  ....  Severus 
pp.  4_)--51,  siys :  Die  ganze  Geschichte  irird  juchts  anderes  sein,  ah  eirie  ffehiissiqe  Erfxndunq . 
ihe  reasons  assinrned  by  him  and  M.  Koulez  seem  decisive.  Concerning  his  upright  character, 
see  Hist.  Aug.,  Tyr.  i'rig.y  6. 
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in  an  absolute  ruler,  and  was  the  more  valued  on  that  account. 
The  courtiers,  an  inevitable  evil,  had  no  chance  with  this  emperor, 
scornful  of  the  pomp  of  power,  who  rejected  most  of  the  honours 
which  the  senate  decreed  to  him,  saying :  ''  Have  in  your  hearts 
the  affection  for  me  that  you  parade  in  your  decrees."  After  his 
Parthian  campaign  he  refused  the  triumpli  under  pretext  that  the 
gout  rendered  him  unable  to  sit  upright  in  the  chariot ;  but  if  it 
were  a  question  of  inspecting  an  army  or  a  province  he  traversed 
the  whole  Empire.  He  Avas  insensible  to  the  evil  that  was  said  of 
him,  and  thus  could  see  and  act  with  calmness.  A  senator  whose 
biting  wit  had  more  than  once  been  (»m})loyed  agiiinst  the  ruler, 
dared  to  say  to  him,  when  Severus  caused  himself  to  be  inscribed 
in  the  familv  of  the  Antonines :  '^  I  congratulate  you,  (Vsar,  on 
finding  a  father."  The  epigram  was  transparent,  but  Severus 
appeared  not  to  understand  it,  and  its  author  retained,  as  before, 
the  imperial  favour.  Another,  a  pitiless  satirist,  had  been  for  his 
sharp  tongue's  offences  held  under  arrest  i  i  his  palace,  somewhat 
as  in  I'^rance,  after  the  prosecution  of  an  editor  of  a  nc^wspaper  for 
libel,  the  criminal  is  confined  in  a  iirivate  asylum,  lie  continued 
to  attack  all  men,  emperors  included.  Severus  commanded  him  to 
be  brought  into  the  imperial  presence  one  day,  and  swore  to  him 
that  he  woidd  cut  off  his  head.  ^^  You  can  cut  it  off  if  you 
choose,"  said  the  incorrigil)le  offender;  ''but  1  swear  to  you  that 
so  long  as  it  remains  on  my  shoulders  neither  you  nor  I  can  be 
its  masters."  The  emperor  laughed,  and  the  mocker,  who  ridiculed 
himself  also,  was  set  at  liberty.'  Easy-tempered  towards  his 
adversaries  when  his  own  safety  and  public  order  did  not  require 
severitv,  he  was  a  faithful  and  devoted  friend  towards  those  who 
had  gained  his  affection;  he  loaded  them  with  gifts  and  honours, 
cared  for  them  if  they  wen^  ill,  and  kept  a  supply  of  the  expensive 
remedies  that  Ualen  prepared  for  him  to  distribute  among  tli(>m. 
lie  thus  cured  Antipater,  his  secretary  for  (ireek  letters,  the  son 
of  one  riso,  and  the  niation  Arria."'  Conduct  such  as  this  docs 
not  reveal  a  savage  disposition. 


^  Dion,  Ixxvi.  (J.  U,  16,  and  Ixxvii.  10. 

2  Galen,  Thenaca,  vol.  xiv.  p.  21S,  of  Kuhn's  edition.  This  supply  of  remedies  found  in 
the  palace  after  (^aracalla's  death  gave  rise  tj  suspicions.  Tlie  drufrs  whicli  were  believed  to 
be  poi.-^onous  were  solemn Iv  burned,  and  Macrinus  regarded  the  son  of  Severus  as  a  poisoner. 

12 
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All  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  public  service,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  neglect  nothing  which  was  necessary  to  the  success  of 
his  enterprises.'  Dion  gives  us  the  employ  of  his  day :  "At 
daylight  he  began  his  work,  interrupting  it  only  to  take  a  walk, 
during  which  he  conversed  on  public  affairs  with  those  whom  he 
called  to  accompany  him.  The  hour  arriving  for  the  sitting  of  his 
tribunal,  he  went  thither,  unless  it  were  a  holiday,  and  remained 
until  noon.  He  allowed  to  the  })arties  all  the  time  that  they  needed, 
and  to  us  who  sat  with  him  he  allowed  great  liberty  of  opinion. 
After  the  hearinc:  was  over  he  went  out  on  horseback  or  took 
exercise  in  some  other  form,  and  then  took  his  bath,  lie  dined 
alone  or  with  his  sons,  then  slept  awhile,  causing  himself  to  be 
awakened  to  walk  accompanied  by  Greek  and  Latin  scholars.  In 
the  evening  he  took  a  second  bath,  and  supped  in  company  with 
those  who  chanced  to  be  present,  for  he  specially  invited  no  one, 
and  reserved  sumptuous  entertainments  for  days  when  he  could  not 
avoid  them."'^  This  well-regulated  life  shows  a  man  who  must 
have  loved  order  in  everything. 

The  empress  was  worthy  of  him.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Julius  Bassianus,  priest  of  the  Sun  at  Emesa,^  and  was  living  in 
that  city  at  the  time  when  Severus  commanded  a  legion  in  Syria, 
and  perhaps  the  recollection  of  her  beauty,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
an  astrological  prediction  had  declared  that  she  was  to  be  a 
sovereign's  wife,  decided  him  to  ask  her  in  marriage.  There  is 
ascribed  to  her  an  adroitness  which,  in  her  masculine  intellect, 
was  allied  to  audacity.  It  is  she,  we  are  assured,  who  decided 
Severus  to  assume  the  purple.*  In  return,  he  showed  her  great 
respect.      He   took   her   with   him    on   his   expeditions,    and    as    he 

The  murderer  of  Geta's  20,000  partisans  had  no  need  of  this  discreet  method  of  being  rid  of 
his  adversaries;  but  succeeding  governments  always  believe  that  the  dislionour  of  the  dead  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  living. 

^  tmufXt'ig  ^ifv  iravTiov  u»v  npa^ai  t'i9t\tv  (Dion,  Ixxvi.  16),  Herodian  (iii.  32  and  43)  shows 
him  very  assiduous  in  his  public  duties. 

^  Dion,  Ixxvi.  17. 

'  She  was  born  in  170,  in  modest  circumstances,  t«c  SijfioriKov  yivovg  (Dion,  Ixxviii.  24). 
The  priesthood  of  Elagabalus  at  Emesa  was,  however,  hereditary,  and  its  high  priests  had  been 
called  kings  up  to  tlie  time  of  Vespasian  (Dion,  liv.  0).  Domitian  was  the  emperor  who  began 
the  imperial  coinage  at  Emesa.  Jamblichus,  a  neo-Platonic  philosopher  of  the  fourth  century, 
claimed  descent  from  this  royal  house. 

*.  At  least  Capitoliiius  {Alh.,  t])  says  of  Severus:  ....  illorum  (Albinus  and  Niger) 
utrumque  bello  oppressisse,  maxime precibus  luoria  adductus. 


allowed    himself    to    be    called    (/ominus    noster,    ''  the    master,"    she 
called    herself   domna^    '^  the    mistress,"  '    and    the    further   title    was 


"•^^ttJ|!^''^''^^^''''''^ 


The  Empress  Julia   Pia  Domna.     (Bust  found  at  Rome.     Vatican,  Rotunda,  No.  554.) 

given   her   ^^  mother   of    the    camps,"   and    of    the    senate   and   the 
country,  and  even  the  whole  Roman  people.^ 

This  empress  has  had  in  history  the  sad  notoriety  of  being 
the  mother  of  Caracalla,  and  later  authors,  collecting  the  evil 
reports   current   among   this   people,    "whose    tongues  were   ever   in 

^  The  Romans  were  able  to  give  tliis  meaning  to  the  word  domna,  but,  according  to  Suidas 
(a.  v.  Aofipog)  the  word  was  a  Syrian  proper  name,  and  everything  seems  to  confirm  this 
opinion  of  Suidas. 

'' Orelli,  No.  4,945,  and  L.  Itenier,  hiscr.  d'Aly.,  passiiii.  ilerzberg  (Gesc/i.  Gnecheyil., 
vol.  ii.  p.  422)  shows  by  many  inscriptions  the  popularity  of  Julia  Domna  among  the  Greeks, 
who  honoured  her  as  '•  a  new  Demeter."     In  respect  to  coins,  see  Cohen,  vol.  iii.  pp.  383  ot  seg. 
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Julia  Domnn,  Mother 
Auprusta,  Mot  her  of 
the  Senate,  Mother  of 
the  Country.  (Reverse 
of  a  lar^'e  JJronze, 
Cohen,  No.  UiS.) 


revolt,"^  have  reproached  her  with  many  immoralities;  but  they 
also  accuse  her  of  conspiring  against  the  emperor.  Dion  speaks 
of  neither  accusation,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  second  throws 
doubt  upon  tlie  former^  even  thougli  it  were  not  considered  that 
her  elevated   mind,  her  four  children,-  and  her  rank  ouglit  to  have 

protected     her     from     going 

astray.      She  had  an  incpiir- 

ing    mind,    directed    towards 

the    great    problems    of    life, 

for  she  was  ill-satisfied  with 

the  ideas  and  beliefs  at  tliat 

time    current    in    the    world. 
,  ,.    .  In      the     palace      she      had 

Juliii  ]))miia, 

^^Motherof  the  Camp.s"    gathf^'ed  about  her  a  circle^ 

of  intellectual  nu  u  where  all 
subjects  were  discussed,  and  whence  a  contf^mporary  perhaps  derived 
the  idea  of  his  l'>an(piet  of  Learned  :\[en  {Deipno-siophistwy  She 
was  not  offended  to  be  called  Julia  the  Pliilosopher."  I^horo  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Diogenes  Laertius  dedicated  to  In  i  his 
history  of  Greek  philosophers,'  and  it  is  certain  that  she  employed 
Phi^ostratus  to  write  for  her  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  to 
Avhom    the    son    of   Severus    consecrated    a    heroon,^      All-powerful 

'TexUi\\mn,adXatiunc.<,  i.  17,  and  ApoL,  3o:  Ip,«os  Qmrites,  ipsam  vernacular  .... 
pledcm  convemo,  an  alicui  Ctesari  suo  parcat  ilia  linf/un  Romana. 

""  Her  two  sons,  and  the  two  daughters  of  whom  we  know  nothing.     Eckhel,  vii  195  • 
tulit  quoque  liboms  se.vus   mnliebris,   -whom   Severus    gave   in   marriage   after   he   became 
emppror."     (Tillemont,  vol.  iii.  p.  oJ>2.) 

'^ Tov  mpi  avKXoi^   (i^liilostratus,  J'tfa   Apoll.,  i.  3) toIq  mpl  t.)u  •lovMap 

ytu)^liTpalg  rt  Kai  (piXoao^poii;  (ibid.,  ii.  30). 

^The  empress  veiled,  holding  a  patera  over  an  altar;  in  front  of  her,  three  military 
standards.     (Colien,  No.  17t>.)  ^ 

'  This  sort  of  work  was  of  ancient  Greek  origin ;  Plato  gave  an  example  of  them,  which 
Lucian  followed.  It  is  not  certain,  therefore,  that  Athon.rus  was  itispi.ed  by  what  pas.«ed  at 
the  court  of  Severus.  At  the  same  time,  among  the  guests  in  the  work  'of  Athenan.s  are 
Llpian  and  Galen,  two  intimates  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  the  entertainment  is  represented 
as  taking  place  in  Rome,  where  it  is  given  by  the  wealthy  Larensius. 
....  rz/c  0i\o<To0oi;  'lovMuQ  (Philosti-atus,  ibid.,  ii.  .30). 

'  The  book  was  dedicated  to  a  woman  who  greatly  admired  the  Academy,  but  the  dedica- 
tion, which  contained  her  name,  is  lost,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  choose  between  Arria  and  the 
riinpress  .Julia. 

"Dion,  Ixxyii.  IS.  Many  cities  in  Greece  and  Asia  had  already  made  a  divinity  of 
Apollonius  (I  hilostratus,  Vita  Apoll.,  i.  ,1),  and  Aurelian  erected  altars  to  him  ( Vopiscus,  Aur., 
24).     The  Christians  themselyes  believed  in  his  miracles  and  in  the  oracles  given  bv  his  statue  ' 
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during   her   son's   reign,    she    still    philosophized   while    ruling    the 
Empire,^  and  preserved  her  intidlectual  tastes  until  her  death  ;   and 
these   tastes   lingered   upon    the    Palatine    aftei;    her    time:     a    half 
century    later    the     empress     Salonina    took 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  Tlotinus. 

Witli  Julia  Domna  were  her  sister  and 
her  two  nieces,  also  famous  for  their  beauty  : 
Julia  Miesa, -who  later  was  able  with  her 
own  hand  to  avenge  her  race  by  over- 
throwing an  emperor,  and  twice  caused  the 
purple  to   be   conferred   on   boys  whom    she 

liad    selected  ;     Julia    Sou^mias,    who    is    lepre-    Apollonius    of    Tyana,    on     a 
1  ■  .111  ,.i,r     A'^,wr,\.  Medallion  in  the  Cabinet   de 

sented    ou    cuius    as    the    Heavenly    \  irgin,      ^..^^^^^^ 

but    whom    Lampridius   accuses   of    unuidane 

frailties,    a    reputation    due    perhai)s    to    her    son    Elagabalus ;     and 

third,    the   higli-niiiuUd    ^Mamaea,   doubly   mother   to    Alexander,    by 

blood    and    bv    the    education    she    gave    this    young 

prince,    m   whom   men  delighted    to    recognize    a   new 

Marcus    Aurelius.      Deeply    interested    in    the    great 

movement    of    the    intellectual    \N(.ild     of     her     time, 

Mama^a   desired,   when   she  heard  of  Origen,  to  know 

the    most   learned    niristian    of    his    time;    and    just 

as    the    empress    ordered    to    be    written    for    her    the 

marvellous  history  of   that  Pythagorean  ascetic  called  in  those  days 

un    incarnation    of    the    god    Proteus,    Apollonius    of    Tyana,    so   her 

niece   wished    to    learn    fr()T>i    the    *'man    of    brass"'*    those    strange 

doctrines  wliidi  hd  men  rejoicing  to  martyrdom. 

Int(»  this  circle  of  superior  minds  we  have  the  right  to  intro- 
duce three  men  whose*  lunues  posterity  never  mentions  but  AVith 
respect:  Papinian,  a  relative  of  Julia  Domna,  who  cither  owed  to 
her  his  fortune  or  else  made  hers;^  Ulpian,  a  fellow-countryman 
of    the    illustrious    Syrian    ladies    of    the    imperial    household;    and 

this  is  explained  by  the  theory  of  demons.     See,  after  the  list  of  S.  Jerome's  works,  the  twenty- 
'eixth  question  and  its  answer. 

*  .  utTo.  Toi>Tojp  tTi  i<pi\(ta6<pn  (Dion,  Ixxvii.  18). 

»  'Aca^avTioc:  (Eusebius,  Jlist,  ecdes.,  vi.  14).     This  was  the  name  which  his  contemporaries 
gave  him.     In  respect  to  his  relations  with  Mamaca,  see  the  same  author  {ibid.,  vi.  21). 
-        ^  .  .  .  .  et,ut  aliqui  loquuntur,  adjin.  (Spart.,  Car.,  8).     Papinian,  like  .Tulia,  was  a  Syrian, 
and  from  his  youth  one  of  the  euipeior's  friends.     The  marriage  wiih  Julia  wa-  made  .  .  .  . 
inferventu  amicorum  (Spart,,  Sev.,  3). 


Julia  Mamacu. 
(Gold  Coin.) 
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Paulus,  who  together  with  Ulpiau  was   a   member   of   tlie  supremo 

council.'       In    the    pre- 
sence   of    the    empress, 
these   p^rave    personages 
forgot     the     courts     of 
law,     and     remembered 
only  what  of  their  pro- 
found    learning     was 
suited  to  an  intellectual 
conversation.  Sometimes 
verses  of  Oppianus  were 
read   aloud,    which    the 
emperor    had    paid    for 
by      their     weight     in 
gold,'-    or    those    which 
Gordian,    himself   after- 
wards an  emperor,   was 
writing    in    these    days 
to   extol  the  Antonine^ 
house,     in     which     the 
new  dynasty  sought  for 
its     ancestors.        Philo- 
stratus,    a    frequent 
visitor,    recited    in    the 
palace      his       Ileroicos, 
representing      Caracalla 
as    Achilles;    ^-Elian, 
famous     in     that     time 
for  the  sweetness   of  his   style  and   for   his   profound  piety,   doubt- 
less was  admitted  to  relate  some  of  his    Varia  Jlistoria,'  and  Galen, 

'  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  Ulpiau  and  Paulus  were  preat  friends.  The  former  never 
quotes  tlie  latter,  and  Paulus  mentions  Ulpian  only  once  in  tlie  Dit/eat,  xix.  1,  i.  43.  Fragments 
from  Ulpian,  however,  form  a  third  part  and  those  from  Paulus  a  sixth  part  of  the  Patidects. 

^  The  poem  on  the  chase  is  dedicated  to  Caracalla  .  .  .  .  rov  fiiydXri  fifyuKtfi  0i;W/(raro  ^o^iva 
^ti3i)p<f>  (de  Venat.y  i.  4). 

^  In  thirty  books,  called  the  Antoyimiad,  he  had  sung  of  Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Capitolinu's  says  {Gord.  tres,  3)  :   ....  declamavit  audientibus  etiam  imperatoribus  suis. 

*  Statue  found  at  Rome  near  the  Porta  Capena.     (Capitoline  Gallery,  No.  5C.) 

'  The  empress  took  Philostratus  with  her  on  her  journeys.     yElian  was  established  at 

Kome  permanently ;  and  his  reputation  of  writing  Greek  with  great  purity  gave  him  the  name 

of  MtXiyXujacor,  which  must  have  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  the  Palatine,  where  Greek  was 


Julia  Maesa.* 
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whose  noble  words  we  have  already  (pioted,'  words  certainly  more 
than  once  repeated  in  the  imperial  circle,  discoursed  there  with 
charming  (enthusiasm  on  science  and  philosophy,  especially  when  he 


?x« 


Julia  SoaDmias  as  Venus.     (Statue  in  the  Vatican.)^ 

encountered  Serenus  Sammonicus,  one  of  Geta's  friends,  who  dipped 
into  medicine,  and  could  draw  many  curious  facts  from  the  62,000 
books  of  his  library.^ 

more  in  favour  than  Latin.  Of.  Lampridius,  Alex.:  ....  nee  valde  amavit  Latinam 
fiu'undiavi  (3)  ....  f/  librum  in  mensa  et  legebat^  sed  Greece  mayis  (34). 

'  Vol.  V.  p.  724. 

'  Marble  statue  found  at  Palest rina  (PraeTieste)  on  the  site  of  the  forum.  The  hair  seems 
to  be  fitted  to  the  head  like  a  wig.  Tlie  Amur  placed  beside  the  Venus  is  stretched  upon  a 
dolphin.     {Museo  Pio  Clem.,  vol.  ii.  pi.  51.) 

^  Sammonicus  wrote  in  verse  on  the  subject  of  medicine  and  dedicated  some  of  his  treatises 
to  Severus  and  Caracalla.  (Macrob.,  Saturn.,  III.  xvi.  H.)  Geta  read  his  books  assiduously, 
Jamiliarii<8inh»i  hahuit.     (Spart.,  Geta,  5.) 
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The    emperor   took    pleasure    in    these    intellectual    discussions, 
for    the    rude    soldier   loved    letters    and    desired    to    understand   all 

learning.^  Before 
attaining  the  imperial 
dignity  he  had  passed 
in  the  schools  of 
xVthens,  causa  sfui/i- 
onim,  a  period  when 
he  "Nvas  in  disgrace  at 
Home,'*  and  Galen  tells 
us  that  the  emperor 
had  a  special  esteem 
for  a  great  lady  at 
Rome  *' because  she 
read  Plato." '  This 
Arria  must  also  have 
:  made  one  in  the  im- 
perial circle.  Was  it 
not  like  one  of  those 
Italian  courts  of  the 
fifteenth  century  where 
Plato  lived  again,  and 
the  greatest  ladies 
were  pleased  to  listen 
to  learned  dissertations  on  a  world  which  was  also  seeking  to 
regenerate  itself?  But  at  Florence  men  were  entering  into  full 
day,  while  in  the  Rome  of  Severus,  notwithstanding  equal  mental 
curiosity,  men  could  but  wander  in  the  midst  of  confusing  twilight. 

^  Philosophue  ac  dicendi  sfudiis  satis  delitiis,  doctnrKt  quoque  niniis  cupidus  (8part.,  Sei\, 
18  and  1):  .  .  .  .  cunctis  lib.valium  deditn<(  sfudiis  (Aur.  Vict.,  de  Cces.,  20).  Civilibws  stivliis 
clams  fuit  ct  lifteris  doctuf,  philosophise  ad  plenum  adept  us  (Eiitropius,  viii.  ID). 

-  Spart.,  Sev.y  8.  lie  took  pleasure  in  hearing  all  the  famous  sophists  of  the  time  (Fhilo- 
stratus,  Vit(C  Soph.,  ii.  27,  3). 

^  Galen's  Works,  vol.  xiv.  p.  ^l.'^,  Kuhn's  ed. 

*  Visconti,  Icon,  ffrecq.,  vol.  i.  1st  part,  p.  I'IS. 


(jralen,  Physician  aud  Philosopher. 


Gold  Coin  of  JSoit^iuius. 
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II. — Legislation  and  Administration;  Papinian. 

A  ruler  is  judged  also  by  the  counsellors  he  selects.  I  have 
mentioned  Papinian  among  the  intimates  of  the  palace.  The  great 
jurisconsult  had  been  the  friend  of  8everus  since  the  youth  of 
both,  and  after  the  latter' s  accession  to  the  Empire  he  appointed 
Papinian  magister  lihcllorum}  This  office  obliged  the  C'hief  Secre- 
tary to  settle  the  doubts  of  judges,  to  reply  to  questions  from 
governors,  and  to  attend  to  petitions  of  private  individuals.  The 
rcscripta^  in  such  cases  issued  frequently,  formed  excerptions  to 
the  common  law.  They  enlarged  previous  legislation,  and  inter- 
penetrated it  with  that  spirit  of  justice  which  we  have  seen  the 
jui'isconsults  exhibit.  Those  of  Papniian  have  this  character 
especially.'  His  Avas  a  clear  and  sure  intelligence,  an  elevated 
mind  in  which  law  and  equity  were  combined,  and  he  was  an 
elegant  writer  Avhose  works  became  classic  and  were  text-books  in 
the  schools  of  law.'  The  code  published  two  centuries  later 
(439  A.D.)  by  two  Christian  emperors,  places  him  above  all  the 
other  Eoman  jurisconsults/ 

After  the  death  of  Plautianus,  Sevcrus  gave  to  Papinian  the 
office  of  praetorian  prefect,  reverting  at  the  same  time  to  the  often 
interrupted  but  very  ancient  custom  of  sharing  this  very  great 
duty  between  two  or  even  three  persons.'     This  usage,   contrary  to 

»  .  .  .  .  amtetssimum  imperatori  (Spart.,  Car.,  8).     Diyest,  xx.  5,  12  pr. 

»  See  vol.  V.  p.  687.  Tertullian  (Apoloy.,  4)  recoprnizes  this  openly  :  Xonne  et  vos  quotidie, 
experimentis  illuminantibus  tenebras  antiquitatis,  totam  illam  veterem  ct  squulaitem  silvam 
leyujn  novis  principalimn  rescriptorum  et  edictorum  securibus  rustatis  et  creditis.  Tins  is  the 
same  legislative  labour  which  Enjrland,  heir  of  the  Konmns'  practical  sense,  is  carrying  on  m 
India,  where  she  prudently  waits,  before  making  laws,  until  interested  parties  clann  their 
rights  and  experience  reveals  needs.  In  one  of  his  books,  for  instance,  Papinian  restrains  the 
testamentary  authority  of  the  fatlier,  refusing  him  the  right  to  put  into  his  will  a  clause  quam 
seuatus  aut  prince ps  'improbant  ....  nam  qucB  facta  Munt  pietatem,  e.iistimationem,  vere- 
cundiam  nostram  et,  ut  generaliter  diverim,  contra  bonos  mores  jiunt  nee  facere  nos  posse 
credendum  est  i Diyest,  xxviii.  7,  15).  Besides  Ulpian,  Paulus,  and  Marcian,  there  were  at  ihis 
time  living,  Callistratus.  of  whose  works  ninety-nine  fragments  are  contanied  m  the  Pandects, 
and  two  members  of  the  council,  CI.  Tryphonius  and  Arrius  Menander,  wlio  also  contributed  to 
the  Pandects.  The  reign  of  Severus,  with  still  another  renowned  lawyer,  TertuUianus,  continues, 
therefore,  the  nourishing  period  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 

»  For  students  of  the  third  year,  "  Papinianists."  Spartian  {^Sec,  21)  calls  it  juris  asylum 
et  doctrine  leyalis  thesaurum. 

*  Cod.  Theod.,  l  4,  lea-  unica  de  responsis  prudent ium. 

»  Herod.,  iii.  8.     In  the  reign  of  Caliguhi  we  hnd  two  praetorian  prefects  (Suet.,  Cat., 
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all    the    military   institutions   of   the    Empire,    was    required    by    the 
importance  of  the  office  and  the  variety  of  talents  it  required. 

Papinian  had  for  colleague  a  soldi(.'r,  Mircius  La^tus ;  and 
Avhen  we  see  at  the  head  of  the  army  the  valiant  and  able  defender 
of  Nisibis/  and  at  the  head  of  the  civil  administration  the  juris- 
consult of  whom  an  old  writer  says,  ''his  love  for  justice  and  his 
understanding  of  it  were  equal,''  we  must  feel  sure  that  the  State 
Avas  well  served  by  these  two  men  who,  for  eight  years,  remained 
as  much  the  friends  as  the  ministers  of  the  emperor.  Unfortunutel}-, 
we  have  but  little  information  in  n^spoet  to  their  labours. 

The    legislative    work    of     Severus     was,     however,     consider- 
able:     the    fragments    of   his    rescripts    surpass    in    immber    those  of 
his    most   active    predecessors.       ^'  He    made    many    excellent    laws," 
says  Aurelius   Victor,    and    TertuUian  adds,    ''useful    laws;"    for   he 
congratulates    the    emperor,    calling  liini    ''the    most    conservative    of 
rulers,"-^  on    having    reformed    the    Papian    Poppiean    Law,    "which 
was   almost    a    whole   code    in    itsc^lf."^     Unfortunately,    tlion^  exists 
scarcely    anything    of    this    legislation,   and    most  of  the   rescripts   of 
Severus    which    are    left    to    us    an^    merely    applications    of    early 
law    whicli    served    the  jurisconsults  in  defining   jurisprudence.'*     lu 
respect    to    the   history   of   Eunian   legislation,   these    rescripts,   there- 
fore,  have   little   importance ;    but    they    have   much   in   reference   to 
political   history,    for   they   show  in  wliat   spirit  this   emperur  caused 
the  laws  to  be  executed,  and  this  spirit  is  one  of  benevolent  equity, 
which  we  an^  bound  to  keep  in  remembrance  :   henitjnmime  rescripsit, 
says  a  jurisconsult.     He  himself  marked  this  character  of  his  admin- 
istration,  when,   in  a  speech   which    he    caused    his    son    to    read    to 
the  senate,  he  called  upon  the  Conscript  Fathers  to  soften  the  rigour 


56),   and    rLm)  two   in   the  time    of   Xero    (Plut.,  Galba,  8;    Tac,   Huit.,  iv.  2)  and  under 
Antoninus. 

'  See  p.  70.  An  inscription  of  May  28th,  205,  shows  them  both  praetorian  prefects. 
(Or.-IIenzen,  No.  5,603.) 

=^  Le^um  conditor  longe  (fquabiluim  ( Aur.  Victor,  de  Cas.,  20).  Const  ant  issimus  pnncijnim 
(Tert,,  ApoL,  i.  4). 

^  The  Christians  desired  the  suppression  of  this  law,  which  was  decreed  by  Constantiue 
(Corff,  viii.  58,  1). 

*  Many  imperial  rescripts  may  be  compared  to  the  decrees  of  the  French  Court  of  Cas.sation. 
whose  dates  do  not  determine  the  date  of  the  legislative  provision  sanctioned  by  the  decree, 
nor  even  that  of  the  commencement  of  jurisprudence  in  respect  to  the  point  in  question,  but 
attest  that  this  provision  and  this  jurij^prudence  were  in  force  at  tlie  period  where  history 
meets  them,  and  this  sufUces  to  justify  our  citations. 
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of  the  laws.^  If  a  man,  says  one  of  the  great  legal  authorities  of 
the  time,  be  accused  of  crimes  which  fall  under  two  different  penal 
ordinances,  one  milder,  the  other  more  severe,  it  is  the  former 
which  shall  be  applied  in  the  case.'^     And  acts  corresponded  to  words. 

To  put  one's  treasures  in  a  secure  place,  it  was  the  custom  to 
deposit  them  in  a  temple,  and  a  theft  from  the  sacred  building 
brought  with  it  the  penalty  of  sacrilege  ;  Severus  granted  only  the 
actio  flirt  I  against  those  who,  without  touching  the  sacred  objects, 
had  carried  off  the  possessions  of  a  private  person.  At  the  same 
time  he  condemned  to  exile  the  son  of  a  sc^nator  who  had  caused 
to  be  carried  into  a  temple  a  chest  in  which  a  man  was  con- 
cealed, in  the  intention  that  when  night  had  come  and  the  doors 
had  been  closed  the  latter  might  steal  at  leisure.'^ 

in  cases  of  treason  the  public  treasury  inherited  the  property 
either  present  or  future  of  the  condemned;  the  emperor  decided 
that  the  sons  of  the  criminal  should  retain  the  rights  which  their 
father  had  had  over  his  freedman ;  and  this  was  esteemed  a 
great  indulgence.''  While  he  did  not  abolish  the  unjust,  but  pro- 
foundly Eoman,  law  of  confiscation,  at  least  he  modified  its  rigour, 
and  his  councillors  wrote,  in  all  cases,  that  the  fault  of  the  father 
should  not  fall  upon  the  son;  and  that  illegitimate  children,  those 
born  of  adulterous  or  even  incestuous  connections,  should  not,  on 
account  of  the  stain  on  their  birth,  be  excluded  from  public 
honours.*  One  of  his  rescripts  established  a  new  mode  of  con- 
fiscation against  which  there  can  be  no  objection  made:  "The 
husband,"  he  said,  "who  does  not  avenge  his  murdered  wife  shall 
lose  whatever  of  her  dowrv  would  fall  to  him."'  He  condemned 
to  temporary  exile  the  woman  who,  by  practising  abortion,  deprived 
her  husband  of  the  hope  of  children.' 

'  .  .  .  .  Mf  aliquid  la.rnret  {senatus)  ex  juris  rigore  {Digest,  xxiv.  1,  32  pr.).  It  was  ou 
a  special  point,  namely,  of  gifts  between  married  persons;  but  the  same  spirit  is  found  in  other 
rescripts.  In  one  of  Alexander  Severus  we  read:  quce  a  D.  Antonino,  patre  meo  et  qucc  a  me 
rescripta  mnt,  cum  juris  et  a-quitatis  rationibus  congruunt  (Code,  ii.  1,  8). 

■^  Mitior  le.r  erit  sequenda  (Ulpian,  Digest,  xlviii.  10,  32). 

'  Digest,  xlviii.  13,  12. 

*  Digest,  xxxvii.  1  1.  1,  and  xlviii.  4,  l>.     In  speaking  of  this  rescript  Marcian  uses  the 

expression  :  benignissimc  rescripsit. 

'  Digest,  1.  2,  2,  §  2  :    7ie  patris  nota  filius  viacularetur.     Ibid.,  1.  2,  6 :   non  impedienda 

dignitas  ejw^  qui  yiihil  admisit. 
^  Digest,  \\\\.\\, '21. 
'  Digest,  xlvii.  ii.  4. 
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To  sell  a  statue  of  the  emperor  or  to  strike  it  with  a  stone 
was  a  crimen  iimjestatis  which  had  cost  many  men  their  lives; 
he  authorized  the  sale  of  unconsecrated  statues,  and  admitted  the 
excuse  of  accident.^ 

No  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced  against  an  absent  man : 
equity  forbidding  that  a  judgment  should  be  given  until  both  sides 
had  bec^n  heard. ^ 

If  the  accuser  should  desist,  he  was  forbidden  to  resume  his 
accusation.^  The  same  is  the  law  in  France  when  the  prosecuting 
officer  abandons  the  case. 

The  accused  person  should  be  brought  before  the  judge  of  the 
place  where  the  crime  had  been  committed  ;  '  tliere  also  he  was  to 
suffer  the  penalty,'*  so  that  the  witnesses  of  the  offence  might  also 
witness  the  expiation ;  and  modern  law  makes  the  same  provision. 

In  tlie  case  of  banishment  the  penalty  existed  after  death,  and 
the  corpse  of  the  criniiiial  was  condemned  also  to  be  exiled  from 
the  paternal  tomb.  Severus  did  not  repeal  this  law,  but  he  fre- 
quently granted  a  dispensation  from  it/' 

Wards  were  frequently  r()l)bcd  by  faithless  guardians,  and  he 
prohibited  the  latter  from  alienating  the  property  of  minors  without 
authorization  from  the  urban  pnetor  or  the  governor."  We  have 
similar  prohibitions. 

Let  us  also  remember  to  his  honour  the  rescript  wliirli  allowed 
the  Jews  to  be  candidates  for  municipal  honoui's  without  renouncing 
their  religion. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Severus  greatly  ameliorated  the  conditi(m 
of  slaves;  but  certainly  after  his  time  they  were  much  more  secure 
in  the  possession  of  the  advantages  they  had  already  obtained,  in 
consequence  of  the  application  which  he  made  in  certain  circum- 
stances of  provisions  favourable  to  them. 

'  Digest,  xlviii,  4,  5,  §  1  :  lapide  ineerto. 

^  Dujest,  xlviii.  17,  1.  Absence  did  not  prevent,  however,  a  favourable  verdict,  at  least  iu 
some  cases.  Thus  the  praetor  could  declare  a  slave  free  to  whom  liberty  had  been  piven  by 
testament,  even  when  he  did  not  present  himself  to  claim  it.  Senatus-consultum  of  the  year 
182,  under  Commodus.     {Diyest,  xl.  5,  28,  §  4.) 

=*  Ibid.,  16,  15,  §  4. 

*  Digest,  xlviii.  2,  22. 

'  Digest,  xlix.  16,  3  pr. 

^  Digest,  x\\\\i.''lA, '2:  ....  multis  petentibus  indnlsit. 

''  Digest,  xxvii.  0.  1.  This  important  matter  of  wardship  was  regulated  in  all  its  details  by 
an  oratio  Severi,  read  in  the  senate  on  the  ides  of  .Tune,  105. 
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It  was  forbidden  to  a  master  to  set  on  foot  an  action  against 
his  freedman  by  reason  of  a  fault  which  the  latter  had  committed 
while  in  the  state  of  servitude  ;  it  was  also  forbidden  ta  all  to 
reproach  a  woman  with  the  wages  of  disgrace  which  she  had  been 
forced  to  earn  before  her  enfranchisement ;  it  was  also  forbidden  to 
women  to  fight  in  the  arena.^ 

If  a  slave  owed  hi.s  liberty  to  a  forged  codicilhitn,  he  should 
keep  his  freedom,  but  should  pay  twenty  solidi  to  the  heir : '  a 
decision  which  satisfied  at  the  same  time  both  law  and  ecpiity, 
leaving  to  the  slave  the  benefit  of  a  lucky  error  and  compensating 
the  heir  for  the  diminution  of  his  inheritance. 

The  emperor  even  gave  access  to  })ubli('  office  to  the  children 
of  mixed  condition :  "  Let  not  Titius,  the  son  of  a  free  woman  and 
a  father  yet  in  slavery,  from  attaining  the  decurionate  in  his  city."^ 

A  man  condemned  was  said  to  be  .servus  pocna\  What  was  to 
be  the  condition  of  the  slave  sent  to  the  mines,  when  the  emperor's 
pardon  took  him  thence?  The  condemned  man,  said  Severus,  was 
the  slave  of  tb(^  penalty;  the  penalty  being  suppressed,  the  man 
is  free.''  The  method  of  enfranchisement  is  curious :  a  ca})ital 
sentence  resulting  in  givnig  the  slave  his  liberty !  The  slave's 
jx^nal  sentence  had,  it  was  considered,  jdaced  the  State  in  the 
master's  position  towards  him ;  and  the  master  could  not  recover 
his  rights  by  th(^  fact  that  the  emperor  had  pardoned  the  servus 
pcctuv.  This  was  a  rigorous  application  of  principles,  but  it  must 
be    that    these    principles    were    sometimes   violated,    and    that    the 

'  Digest,  iv.  4,  11  ;  iii.  2,  24  ;  Dion,  Ixxv.  16. 

2  Digest,  xl.  4,  47. 

=•  Digest,  1.  2,  i)  pr. 

*  Di(/est,  xlviii.  19,  8,  §  12.  Tliis  rescript  belongs  to  the  reif^n  of  Caracalla,  who  in  his 
civil  laws  followed  out  the  spirit  of  his  father's  legi.'^lalion.  I'lpiaJi.  who  roports  this  rescript, 
adds:  reetissimc  rescripsit.  Alexander  Severus  applied  the  sanu'  i.iiiiciple  to  tlio  son,  who, 
under  similar  conditions,  was  set  free  from  the  patria  potestas  (  (  o  le,  ix.  51,  6).  The  followin;^ 
are  also  rescripts  of  Caracalla  :  The  .^^lave  cannot  be  enfranchised  until  after  he  has  ^iven 
account  of  his  stewardship  (Digest,  xl.  12,  .'U.  See  vol.  v.  of  this  work,  p.  308).  The  pation 
who  does  not  maintain  his  freedman  loses  his  rights  over  him  (l)ige,-t,  xxxvii.  14,  5,  §  1.  This 
rescript  is  possibly  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus).  Punishment  involved  the  confiscation 
of  property.  Two  perilous  about  to  be  exiled  asked  permission  to  levy  eacli  upon  his  and  her 
individual* property  which  was  about  to  be  taken  from  lliem  enough  to  secure,  the  mother  to 
the  son,  and  the  son  to  th.e  mother,  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  ad  victum  necessaria.  "  I  cannot 
change  a  law,"  the  emperor  replied,  "but  your  request  is  a  pious  one:  it  shall  be  done  as  you 
desire."  (Digest,  xlviii.  22,  Ki.)  lie  condemned  to  be  beaten  with  rods  and  sent  info  exile  for 
three  years  those  who  pillaged  shipwrecked  persons.     (Digest,  xh  ii.  9,  4,  etc.) 
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emperor  being  tisked  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  confirmed  them 
anew. 

Tlie   prefect   of   the   city   had   now   the    entire   criminal    juris- 
diction in  Home  and  as  far  as  the  hundredth  mile,  excepting  over 
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Septimius  Sevenis.     (Museum  of  the  Louvre.) 

senators,  who  were  amenable  to  the  senate.  Severus  ordered  him 
to  receive  the  complaints  of  slaves  against  their  cruel  or  profligate 
masters,,  and  to  keep  watch  that  none  shouhl  be  compelled  to  a 
life  of  shame. ^ 

'  .  .  .  .  officium  prcef.  urbi  datum  .  .  .  .  ut  mancipia  tueatur,  no  prostitnantur  (Dir/rof, 
i.  12,  1,  §  8)  ...  .  Ht  seri'os  de  dominis  queronUs  nudiat  si  'ifcvitinm,  si  duritiam,  sifamem,  qua 


Then^  were,  especially  in  the  army,  many  slaves  belonging  to 
several  masters  at  once.  Severus  decided  that  if  one  of  the  latter 
enfranchised  the  common  slave,  the  co-proprietor  or  proprietors 
should  be  obliged  to  sell  to  him  their  share  at  a  price  fixed  by 
the  proetor,  so  that  the  freedman  might  thus  obtain  his  full  liberty. 
This  rule  lasted  until  the  time  of  Justinian.  Contrary  to  Hadrian's 
rescript,  he  did  not  allow  the  common  slaves  to  be  put  to  the 
torture  in  case  of  a  prosecution  of  one  of  the  masters;  and  calling 
to  mind  that  the  law  did  not  permit,  save  in  certain  defined  cases, 
confessions  against  the  master  to  be  extorted  from  the  slave  by 
torture,  he  added:  so  much  the  more  are  their  denunciations  of 
their  masters  not  .to  be  received.^  This  principle  of  domestic  dis- 
cipline having  been  so  often  violated  under  bad  emperors,  we 
must  set  it  down  to  the  credit  of  Severus  that  he  made  its  legal 
authority  clear. 

In  fiscal  prosecutions  it  had  been  usual  to  compel  the  accused 
person  to  prove  that  his  fortune  had  been  legitimately  acquired ; 
Severus  decided  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  informer  to  prove 
the  justice  of  his  accusation.  This  also  is  one  of  the  rules  of  our 
legislation.  Lastly,  he  uttered  this  principle,  that  whenever  there 
were  doubts  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  law,  precedents  should 
be  examined,  or  custom,  which  in  such  case,  should  have  the  force 
of  law.  Local  custom,  therefore,  had  not  been  abolished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.^ 

Severus,  who  took  pleasui'e  in  directing  the  law  towards 
milder  constructions,  was  rigorous  towards  all  forms  of  disorder. 
He  augmented  the  severities  of  the  Julian  law  in  respect  to  cases 
of  adultery,  but  without  great  profit  to  public  morals,  which  cannot 
be  corrected  by  articles  of  a  code.^     But  neither  was  he  indulgent 

eos  premant ;  si  obsccenitatfm  in  qua  eos  compulerent  vel  compellant  (ibid.).  The  slave,  however, 
could  not  publicly  accuse  his  master.  Severus  wished  to  constrain  the  latter  to  humanity,  while 
not  destroying  domestic  discipline  {Digest,  xlix.  14,  2,  §  6).  An  ordinance  of  Commodus  had 
decreed  that  the  enfranchised  person  who  did  not  come  to  the  help  of  his  patron  in  sickness  or 
destitution  should  be  given  back  into  slavery  {Digest,  xxv.  3,  6,  §  1).  In  article  12  of  the 
Digest,  book  i.,  Ulpian  gives  a  summary  of  the  letter  of  Severus,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
constituant  charter  of  the  urban  prefecture. 

'  Code,  vii.  7,  1 ;  Digest,  xlviii.  18,  17,  §  2 ;  ibid.,  §  3 :    Plurium  seroum  in  nidlius  caput 
torqueri posse :  Code,  ix.  14,  1  ;  Digest,  xlviii.  18,  1,  §  16. 

'  Digest,  xlix.  14,  26  ;  ibid.,  i.  3,  38;  see  vol.  v.  of  this  work,  p.  326. 

'  When  he  became  consul,  Dion  found  3,000  accusations  entered  on  the  lists.     See  vol.  v. 
p.  644,  n.  1. 

VOL.    VI.  K 
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towards  his  own  interests:  he  rejected  any  legacy  where  the  simplest 
formality  had  been  omitted,  using  those  words  which  are  so  honour- 
able in  the  mouth  of  a  ruler  whom  the  constitution  exempts  from 
all  laws :  ''It  is  true  that  I  am  above  the  laws  ;  but  it  is  with 
and  by  the  laws  that  I  desire  to  live."  * 

The  law  forbade  public  officers  to  take  a  wife,  or  even  suffer 
their  sons  to  marry,  in  the  province  where  they  were  on  duty. 
However,  marriages  of  this  class  had  taken  place.  To  prevent  all 
pressure  upon  provincial  families  by  reason  of  interested  marriages, 
Severus  decided  that  an  official  who  had  taken  to  wife  n  rich 
heiress  living  in  his  province  should  not  inln^it  from  her.'^ 

Billeting  of  military  and  civil  functionaries  was  a  burden  to 
the  provincials  and  often  thero  was  much  abuse  under  this  head; 
Severus  therefore  recommended  the  governors  to  observe  the  rules 
strictly."^ 

Many  of  these  provisions  were  not  new;'  but  Severus  made 
them  his  own  by  repeating  them,  and  some  of  them  prove  that  the 
Eomaii  world  was  steadily  effecting  by  itself  the  greatest  social 
evolution  of  antiquity:  the  slave  ceasing  to  be  a  thing  and 
becoming  a  person. 

We  must  notice,  on  the  other  hand,  tlif  decline  of  the  iinmi- 
eipal  regime  which  was  now  beginning.  Tlie  kind  of  heredity 
established  by  Augnstus  in  respect  to  the  senate  at  Hoim*  had  bv 
degrees  extended  itself  over  tlic^  Empire.  Certain  sons  of  deeurions, 
doubtless  in  limited  luimber.  prcctextafl,  sat  in  t]i(»  local  senate, 
but  did  not  vote  until  after  their  twentv-liftli  vear,  after  havinjr 
occupied  some  public  office,  and  when  deatli  or  some  sentence  of 
punishment  had  made  a  vacancy.''  Taulus.  one  of  tlie  emperor's 
council,  wrote  about  tliis  time:.  "He  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
curia  cannot  be  appointed  duumvir,  because  it  is  forbidden  to 
plebeians  to  aspire  to  the  honours  of  the  deenrionate."  On  tlie 
other  hand,  his  eminent  contemporaries,  Ulpian  and  Tapinian, 
admitted  that  a   man   of  the  people^   might   arrive  at   the  senate,    not 


'  Licet  legihus  soluti  sumus,  nttamen  legihus  vimnjM  (hist.,  \\.  17,  §  8), 
Diyest,  xxxiv.  U,  2,  §  1,  and  xxxiii.  2,  57,  63. 


2 

^  Ibid.,  i.  16,  4,  prorpm 
*  See  p.  114. 


*  At    Caniisium.    in    223,    there    were    twenty-five   pra-te.ifafi  to   a    hundred   deeurions. 
(Papiiiian,  in  the  Digest,  1.  '2,  6,  §  1.) 


by  the  lectio^  which  no  longer  made  the  quinquennial  duumvir,  but 
by  the  coojttatio.  But  for  these  authorities  also  the  sons  of  the 
deeurions  for?iied  a  privileged  class. ^  We  are  at  a  period  of  transi- 
tion, therefore,  when  the  early  liberties  were  becoming  effaced 
without  having  completely  disappeared.  The  curia  is  not  yet  closed 
to  new  men,  but  the  municipal  aristocracy  was  drawing  itself  closer 
and  the  movement  of  concentration  accelerated.  Already  Ulpian 
is  of  opinion  that  the  decuiion  who  abandons  his  city  should  be 
brought  back  to  it  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  that  he  may 
fulfil  tht^  duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  him ;  -  and  Septimius 
Severus  proscribed  to  all  his  agents  to  act  with  extreme  circum- 
spection in  the  imposition  of  new  municipal  taxes;  and  to  his  pro- 
consuls and  legates  to  keep  rigorous  watch  over  public  works 
and  over  illegal  associations.^  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  province," 
said  the  councillor  of  Severus,  "  which  cannot  be  executed  by 
the  governor."  *  Centralization  was  gaining  at  the  expense  of 
local  vital  it  V.  l)ut  later  we  shall  see  it  was  less  the  rulers 
who  encroached  than  the  towns  which  made  the .  encroachments 
necessary. 

As  we  read  all  tliese  rescripts,  and  there  are  many  others  of 
whicli  1  have  not  spoken,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  tliat  if 
Sei)timius  Severus  was  not  the  reformer  for  whom  the  Empire  liad 
been  looking  since  the  deatli  of  Augustus,  he  was  at  least  a  ruler 
attentive  to  the  needs  of  the  time. 

Of  all  these  needs  tin*  most  imperious — after  the  horrible  con- 
fusion which  began  under  Commodus  and  continued  five  years 
aft(^r  his  reign  had  eeascnl — was  j)ublic  order.  To  hav(»  done  with 
civil  wars,  with  military  n^volts,  with  armed  brigandage,  and  to 
put    every    man    and    everything    in    the    proper   place,    required    no 


'  Digest,  1.  2,  §  2,  and  7,  §§  2-7. 

^  Digest,  1.  2,  1.  Rescripta  of  Severus  exist  forbiddini^'  the  cities  to  lay  too  heavy  burdens 
on  the  rich ;  but  also  to  constrain  to  tlie  execution  of  their  promises  those  who  had  made  a 
formal  engagement  to  construct  some  work  of  public  utility  or  decoration  (Digest,  1.  12,  6,  §§  2 
and  3) ;  in  respect  to  the  recall  of  the  doctor  or  professor  i  ppointed  by  the  city  (Digest,  xxvii. 
b  ^>  §§  6>  ^>  and  11);  concerning  the  age  requisite  for  mi  nicipal  office,  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty-five  years  (Digest,  1.  2,  11 ) ;  in  regard  to  peculating  ma  jfctrates  (Digest,  iii,  5,  38) ;  on  the 
extent  of  the  responsibility  of  the  magistrates'  surety  (Code,  vi.  34,  1,  etc.). 

'  Code,  iv.  62,  1  ;  Ulpian,  in  the  Digest,  i.  16,  7;  ibid.,  i.  12,  §  14,  and  Marcian,  ibid., 
xlvii   22.  1. 

*  Nee  quicf/uam  est  in  provincia  quod  non  per  i}suin  e.ijiediatur  (Digest,  i.  \ii,  JJ,  1 1. 
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common  energy,  but  this  was  wliat  Severus  accomplished.  ''  He 
corrected  many  abuses,"  say  Spartiau  aud  Aurelius  Victor;^  *'lie 
was  terrible  to  the  wicked,"  says  Zosimus ;  according  to  Ilerodian, 
he  re-established  order  in  the  provinces  ;  and  all  agree  that  he  was 
unsparing  towards  governors  who  were  found  guilty,'-^  ^' since  he 
knew  that  the  great  robbers  produce  the  less."^  An  Egy])tian  pn*- 
fect,  accused  of  counterfeiting,  suffered  the  penalties  prescribed  by 
the  old  Cornelian  law  de  falsis.  But  Severus  took  care  to  have 
rare  occasion  to  punish,  being  extremely  careful  to  choose  wisely, 
which  is  for  a  sovereign  the  art  par  excellence,  and  then  loading 
with  honours  those  who  fulfilled  their  duties  worthily.** 

Kerodian,  and,  following  him,  modern  authors,  reproach  S(^v(M'us 
with  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  a  strange  charge  against  a  man  like 
this.  It  arises  fr<»m  a  remark  brought  back  by  Dion"'  from  Britain, 
but  very  possibly  fabricated  at  Eome.  On  his  death-bed  tlie 
emperor  is  reported  as  saying  to  his  scms :  '^  Enrich  your  soldiers 
and  you  can  defy  everything."  The  expression  is  brutal  in  form, 
and  that  very  brutality  has  made  it  famous.  But  who  overheard 
this  dangerous  confession  of  a  dying  man'.-'  Besides,  the  words, 
like  many  other  pretended  historic  sayings,  have  a  certain  truth 
if  they  are  reduced  to  the  simple  terms  of  what  may  well  have 
been  the  emperor's  conviction:  ^^Keep  the  army  content,  that  it 
may  be  devoted  to  you  "—that  is  to  say,  pay  your  soldiers  well, 
and  honour  them,  for  they  are  the  one  power  in  the  State.  A\'liat 
he  thus  advised  he  had  himself  done,  giving  the  gc^nerals  immense 
estates;  the  pra}torian  tribunes  were  excused  from  actini:-  as  uuardian.^ 
even  in  the  case  of  their  comrades'  ehildren;  the  veterans,  from 
l)ersonal  obligations  towards  their  city;'  the  legionaries  received 
larger  pay,  a  ration  of  better  corn,  more  frequent  largesses,  and   the 

'  Implacabilis  delictis   (Spart.,  Sev.,  18) ne  paria   latrocmia   quiJem   impuyuta 

patiebatur  (Aur.  Vict.,  de  Cces.,  20). 

^  AccnsatosaprovinciaUbw^judices,j)robatis  rebus,  grant er  pu7iivit  (Spart.,  Sev.,  8). 
''  Aur.  Vict.,  de  Ccbs.,  20. 

'  Di(;est,  xlvui.  10,  1,  §  4.      Ad  erif^endos  industrios  quosque  Judicii  miqulans  (Spart., 

**^^''  ^^) ^'^^"^  ^"^  leffendts  magistratibus  diUgens  (Capit.,  Alb.,  '.\).     Streuuum  uiiemuue 

preemns  e.rtollehat  (Aur.  Vict.,  de  Cces.,  20). 

^  '  llerod.,  iii.  25;  Dion,  Ixxvi.  15:  ...  .  rah  Xsyerm  ro7f  ra.<T,>  mVhV.  Later  Alexan^lcr 
Severus  said :  Miles  non  timet,  nisi  vestitus,  armatus,  cakeatus  rt  satur  et  haben^  nliquid  in 
zonula  (Lamp.,  Aled\,  52). 

^  Digest,  xxvii.  1,  9.     .1  Jiiuneribus  qure  n<,u  juttnnimit.'^'  indicuntur  veterani  ....  perpetno 
e.vcusa?itur  {Digest,  1.  v.  7).     In  respect  to  the  numcra,  see  vol.  v.  of  tliis  work,  p.  .375. 


right  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  a  mark  of  honour  which  thereafter 
made  part  of  the  uniform.  The  depreciation  of  the  precious  metals 
and  the  need  of  attracting  the  Eoman  population  into  the  army 
made  these  measures  necessary.  We  modei-n  nations  act  in  the 
same  manner  in  respect  to  pay  and  rations  and  the  military  medal, 
without  thinking  that  we  corrupt  our  troops.  And  these  expenses 
did  not  exhaust  the  treasury,  for  the  linances  were  never  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition.^  Ilerodian  says  furtlun*  that  he  authorized  the 
legiimaries  ^'to  dwell  with  their  wives."  "^  This  was  a  measure  of 
morality.  Since  the  establishment  of  permanent  armies  it  had  been 
the  rule  that  the  soldier  should  not  marry.  "The  law  does  not 
permit  it,"  says  Dion;  "to  certain  veterans  the  emperor  gives  tlie 
right  to  contract  legitimate  marriages,"  adds  Gaius,^  designating  the 
soldiers  who  obtained  the  honourabli;  discharge.  In  the  beginuiug 
of  the  third  century  Tertullian  refers  to  this  principle.'  But  nature 
asserted  her  rights ;  profligate  w^omen  followed  the  armies,  and  in 
tlie  villages  which  by  degrees  gathered  about  the  encampments 
were  countless  faiuilies  which  the  law  did  not  recognize/  The 
e'uiperor,    who    had   increased   the   severity    of  the   penalties   against 

'  We  have  the  proof  of  this  in  the  immense  resources  which  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
money  (Ilerod.,  iii.  40,  and  .Spart.,  Sev.,  12:  Filiis  suis  ....  tantum  reliquit  quantum  nullm 
imperatorum),  and  in  supplies*  of  all  sorts.  Severus  established  the  rule,  or  perhaps  renewed 
it,  followinfr  Trajan  (Lamp.,  Flag.,  2(1),  that  there  always  be  seven  years'  supply  of  corn  in 
Home;  this  was  better  than  the  old  Vrauch.  greniers  d'abondance,  but  in  an  economic  point  of 
view  it  was  a  very  bad  measure. 

^  yvvaiti  Tt  avvoiKtlv  (iii.  8).  Marriapfe  is  permitted  in  the  English  array,  but  with 
restrictions  which  greatly  reduce  the  disadvantages  of  this  custom.  Those  designated  as 
"non-commissioned  otHcers  holding  the  rank  of  first  or  second  class  staff-sergeant,"  etc.,  may 
marry.  Among  the  non-commissioned  officers  three  out  of  four  or  five,  four  out  of  six  or 
seven,  six  out  of  ten,  according  to  the  grade,  and  among  the  soldiers  four  per  cent,  (formerly 
seven)  can  obtain  this  permission.  These  married  couples  have  a  right  to  a  furnished  room  in 
barraclfs;  the  wife  and  the  children  receive  half  and  quarter  rations;  or,  when  the  family 
does  not  accompany  its  head  into  the  colonies,  an  indemnity  of  sixpence  a  day  for  the  wife  and 
twopence  for  each  child.  (Circular  of  the  War  Office,  April  1st,  1871.)  These  expenses  of  pay 
and  lodging  are  possible  in  the  case  of  a  small  army  like  the  English;  but  they  would  have 
imposed  tremendous  burdens  upon  the  Roman  government,  and  the  more  since  the  authoriza- 
tion granted  by  Severus  did  not  contain  those  unjust  restrictions  which,  in  the  English  army, 
make  marriage  a  premium  reserved  for  only  one  soldier  out  of  twenty-five. 

'  Tac,  A7in.,  xiv.  22  :  Dion,  Ix.  24  ,•  Inst.,  i.  57.  The  veterans  of  the  legions  had  no  need 
of  this  authorization,  being  all  citizens,  but  it  was  necessary  for  the  veterans  of  the  auxiliary 
troops,  who  were  not  so. 

*  Exhort,  ad  Cast.,  12. 

*  When  the  soldiers  in  the  camp  of  Emesa  rose  in  insurrection  against  Macrinus  they 
called  in  their  wives  and  children  from  the  adjacent  towns  to  shelter  them  behind  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  camp.     Many  of  these  familits  ha<l  Ijeen  legitimated  by  .Severus. 
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adultery,  was  extremely  displeased  at  this  immorality.^  Domitian 
had  already  granted  to  the  veterans,  without  discharging  them,  the 
jus  connubii.  The  soldiers  took  advantage  of  this  new  right  to 
establish  their  families  near  the  camps  and  to  live  witli  them  ; 
from  this  resulted  disadvantages  which  a  tirm  hand  and  some  simple 
regulations  of  the  service  would  have  been  able  to  prevent.  Severus 
had  the  necessary  firmness,  but  his  successors  had  not,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  army  was  impaired. 

The  religious  observance  of  the  military  oath,  to  wliicli  the 
armies  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  were  still  faitlitul,  had  been  much 
weakened  at  the  accession  of  Severus.  We  have  seen  under 
Commodus  the  insurrection  of  the  legions  of  Britain ;  upon  liis 
death,  of  the  praetorians;  and  later  of  all  tli(^  armies.  Severus 
himself  in  the  beginning  had  to  subdue  in  his  own  camp  two 
seditions ;  in  Eome  a  third ;  -  and  a  fourth  in  the  province  of 
Arabia.  He  restored  discipline  at  first  by  giving  the  example  of 
military  virtues ;  at  Lyons  he  fought  as  a  common  soldier ;  in 
Mesopotamia  the  army  suffered  witli  thirst  and  would  not  drink 
the  foul  water  of  a  marsh  :  in  sight  of  all  nu>n  he  drank  a  great 
cupful  of  it.^  Then  liv  would  not  allow  a  fault-tinding  spirit  to 
make  its  way  among  the  troops :  a  tribune  of  the  pnrtorian  cohorts 
exi)iated  by  death  scmie  eowardh  words/  Finallv,  he  banished 
disorder  and  indolence  from  the  camps.  More  than  one  govei-nor, 
it  is  probable,  received  from  liim  a  letter  similar  to  tliis  which  lu» 
one  day  sent  to  a  legate  in  Gaul :  ^'  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  that  we 
cannot  imitate  the  discipline  of  those  whom  we  have  concpiered  ? 
Your   soldiers    roam    about    the    country,   and    your   tribunes   are  at 

the  bath  in  the  middle  of  the  day They  eat  in  taverns  and 

sleep  in  houses  of  debauchery..  They  spend  their  time  in  eating 
and  drinking  and  singing;    their  whole  occupation   is  gluttony   and 

'  The  wives  of  soldiers  who  had  accompanied  their  husbands,  absent  on  service  for  tlie 
State,  did  not  incur  foreclusion  when  they  had  allowed  the  legal  delay  to  pass  before  entering 
on  a  temporary  action.  (Rescripts  of  the  year  227.  Code,  ii.  52,  1-2.)  At  this  date  the  legal 
condition  of  the  soldier's  wife  was  therefore  well-established,  and  the  rescript  of  Severus  was 
in  full  force. 

^  Spart.,  Sev.,  7  and  8,  On  the  day  after  his  entry  into  Rome,  at  the  Red  Rocks,  and  at 
Atrn. 

^  Dion,  Ixxv.  2. 

*  See  p.  73.  lie  condemned  to  exile  again  the  deserter  who  after  five  years  ventured  to 
return.     {Diyest,  xlix.  16,  13^  §  6.) 


drunkenness.  Should  we  see  such  things  if  any  feeling  of  the 
ancient  discipline  prevailed?  Let  the  tribune  be  first  corrected  and 
then  the  soldiers.  So  long  as  you  fear  them  they  will  not  fear 
you.  Niger  must  have  taught  you  this:  for  the  soldier  to  be 
obedient  his  officers  must  be  worthy  of  respect."  ^ 

These  last  words  do  honour  to  the  man  who  spoke  thus  of 
Niger  after  having  conquered,  him;  but,  in  the  presence  of  this 
letter,  wliat  becomes  of  the  charge  that  Severus  neglected  the 
discipline  of  the  army?  A  cowardly  or  indolent  ruler  may  let  the 
reins  hang  loosely ;  but  nc^vei*  did  a  general  whom  five  years  of 
war  had  placed  in  possession  of  the  supreme  power  feel  that  dis- 
order in  the  camps  was  an  advantage  for  him,  and  Severus,  who 
80  energetically  maintained  civil  discipline,  must  have  been  least 
likely  of  all  www  to  feel  this.  An  ancient  writer'  expressly 
bears  him  witness  that  he  established  excellent  order  in  the  armies, 
and  Dion  proves  this  when  he  shows  that  the  troops  broke  into 
insurrection  against  Macrinus  when  the  latter  sought  to  enforce 
anew  the  military  regulations  of  the  first  African  emperor. 

Severus  increased  the  army  by  three  legions,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  rarthicse.  The  first  and  third  of  these  guarded  the  new 
province  of  Mesopotamia;  the  second,  (composed,  no  doubt,  of  soldiers 
on  whose  fidelity  he  coidd  specially  rely,  was,  contraiy  to  usage, 
brought  back  to  Italy  and  <{uartered  near  Albano,"^  to  keep  per- 
petually before  the  Homans  the  memory  of  the  Eastern  victories, 
and  also  to  be  a  faithful  force  in  reserve  in  case  of  a  popular  riot 
or  some  })ra't*>rian  sedition.  Severus  could  c(n'talnly  rely  upon  his 
new  guard ;  but  he  was  too  priuh^nt  to  forget  the  part  this  corps 
had  played  in  the  recent  catastrophc^s,  which  brought  back  the 
recollection  of  eariie]*  ones.  The  second  Parthica  was  a  precaution 
against  the  possibility  of  a  surprise.  Herodian  says,  however,  that 
he  quadrupled  the  mnnber  of  the  praetorians;  this  is  not  at  all 
probable,  and  could  not  have  been  done  without  seriously  disturb- 
ing the  whole  military  organization  of  the  Empire.  Dion  and 
Spartian  say  nothing  of  it,  and  we  shall  follow  their  example.* 


'  Spart.,  Nig.,  3. 

'  Zosimus,  i.  H  :    .    .    .    .   huBtiq  iirtfifXCjQ  m  (TTparuTrfSa. 

'  Dion,  Iv.  24  :  Henzen,  Annalex  d,-  f'lii'^f.  nrcheol.f  1867,  p.  73-88. 

*  The  author  has  discussed  this  qubetiun  m  the  Revue  archeol.  of  1877,  pp.  209  et  seq. 
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Was  it  the  emperor  who  employed  Menander,  a  member  of 
his  council,  in  writing  four  books  de  Re  militari^  that  is  to  say, 
preparing  a  sort  of  military  code?  We  can  at  least  believe  that 
he  encouraged  this  enterprise,  and  we  know  that  later  it  was  com- 
mon to  speak  of 
"the  regulations  of 
Sevenis  in  rt^gard  to 


th 


?) 


The  Septizoiiium.     (Restoration  by  Caninu.) 


e  army. 

ml 

In  the  number 
of  his  military 
measures  we  may 
count  the  division 
of  certain  of  the 
provinces  which 
were  too  large. 
Serious  wars  had 
lately  sprung  up  in 
Syria  and  in  Britain ; 
he  divided  each  of 
these  countries  into 
two  commands ;  he 
did  the  same  in 
Africa,  where 
Xumidia,  comprised 
since  25  B.C.  in  the 
proconsular  province 
of  Africa,  formed 
finally  a  province  by 
itself.^ 


At  Rome  the  emperor  kept  the  people  content  and  peaceable 
by  largesses  amounting  in  his  reign  to  the  sum  of  220,000,000 
denarii,  and  by  the  regularity  of  the  distributions.  In  his  time 
the   State   granaries   had   always  com   enough  for   seven  years  and 

*  This  work  of  Arrius  Menander  seems  to  have  been  more  important  than  those  of 
Paternus,  prepared  in  the  time  of  Commodus,  and  of  Macer  under  Caracalla;  for  it  is  from 
Menander  that  the  Pandects  most  largely  borrow.     Cf.  IHgest,  xlix.  11. 

^  Dion,  Ixxviii.  28. 

'  See  the  Memoir  of  L.  Keuier  upon  the  inscription  of  Velleius  Paterculus  in  the  Comptes 
rendus  de.  VAcad.  dinscr.  for  1876,  p.  431,  and  Marquardt,  Ilandb.,  vol.  iv.  p.  310. 
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oil  for  five.  He  built  a  great  temple  to  Bacchus  and  Ilcncules, 
hot  baths,  of  which  nothing  now  remains,  and  the  Septizouium,  a 
portico  with  seven  stories  of  columns  which  would  have  made  a 
vestibule,  perhaps  magnificent,  certainly  singular,  to  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars,  on  the 
side  of  the  Appian 
Way,  if  the  augurs 
had  not  declared  that 
the  gods  forbade 
changing  tlio  entrance 
to  the  Palatine.  For 
himself  he  built  upon 
the  slopes  of  the 
Jaiiiculum,  where  now 
stand  the  Corsini 
palace  and  the  Farne- 
sina,  a  villa  whose 
gardens  descended  to 
the  Tiber  and  wi^nt 
up  to  the  top  of  tlie 
hill.  A  gate  opened 
near  this  spot,  in  the 
wall  i}{  Aurelian,  still 
bears  its  name,  the 
porta  Settimania, 
Severus  also  repaired 
all  the  public  build- 
ings which  had  ,,  .  .„  o  .  .  ,,  ..  •  M 
^                    ^      ^                                  Kuins  of  the  fcseptizonium.     (rrom  Canma.)' 

suffered    injury, 

among  others,  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  ^  and  the  theatre  of  Ostia. 
Dion  is  of  opinion  that  the  emperor  expended  too  much  money  in 
these    works;    but    public    constructions    are    a    necessary    and    at 

'  Canina,  Storia  et  topogr.  di  Roma  ant.,  vol.  v.,  Gli  edif.  di  Itoma,  pi.  267.  As  late  as 
the  sixteenth  century  some  ruins  of  this  portico  were  in  existence  which  were  seen  by  Duperac 
and  designed  in  his  work,  delle  Antichitii  di  Roma,  pi.  13.  Cf.  VAntichitu  di  Roma,  by 
V.  Scamozzi,  1583,  pi.  23  and  24.  Some  of  the  columns  of  the  Septizonium  were  employed 
by  Sixtus  V.  in  tlie  Vatican.  Cf.  Montfaucon,  VAy^tiqidte  expliqiiee  et  representee  en  figures, 
vol.  V.  p.  122.  He  believes  that  the  structures  forming  the  immense  ruins  of  Rabbath-Ammon, 
on  the  strrile  plateau  of  Moab,  and  those  of  Kr-llabbah,  are  of  tlie  same  date. 

'  Pnntheum  retustate  corrupt um  cum  omni  cultu  restituerit  (C.  I,  L,,  vi.  "^OO). 
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times  an  lionourable  expense,  and  the  economy  that  Sevenis  insisted 

upon  in  the  palace  permitted  him  to  spend  large  sums  for  use- 
ful purposes.  There  still  exist  some  inter- 
esting remains  of  the  little  arch  which  the 
traders  of  the  Forum  hoarinm  erected,  and  many 
fragments  have  been  found  of  a  plan  of  Rome, 
which  appears  to  have  been  engraved  on  tablets 
ui  marble  in  this  reign ;  the  whole  size  must 
have  been  over  300  square  metres.* 

The    provinces   felt    the    benefits    of    this 
liberalitv.       We  have   seen  what  was   done  at 

Byzantium,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  throughout  Egypt. 

In  Syria,   the  emperor  built  at  Baalbec  (lleliopolis)  tlie  temple 

of    Jupiter,    at    the    ric^ht    of    the    hillock    on    which    Antoninus    had 


Souvenir  of  the  Restoration 

of  Agrippa's  Pantheon  in 

the  year  202.^ 


l^'ront.  lluck. 

Altar  found  in  1880  on  the  site  of  the  Theatre  of  Ostia.  rebuilt  hy  Septimius  Severus.* 

erected  a  t(Mnple  of  the  Sun,  on  the  site  of  the  enormous  sanctuary 
built  there  by  the  Phoenicians  at  a  remote  period.  The  ornamenta- 
tion of  this  work  marks,  with  its  lavish  profusion,  as  does  the 
Septimian  arch  at  Rome,  the  decline  of  decorative  art.  The 
architects    of    that    time    had    no    longer    the    calm    serenity    of    the 


'  .Jordan,  Forma  TTrhi.«,  witli  illustrations.     See  later  the  arch  of  the  Fonnn  honrinm. 
■*  From  an  enofravod  stone  (transparent  amethyst)  found  ut  Constantino.     (Gazette  nrchiol. 
of  1880,  p.  02.) 

'  Xotizie  degli  ."^cavi  di  Antichita,  May,  1880,  and  April,  1881. 
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'^  owe    to    him 


early  masters.  Their  imagination  had  run  wild,  and  they  tormented 
their  materials  as  the  philosophers  of  the  time  tormented  theirs. 
This  period,  which  loved  to  make  everything  colossal,  had  lost  the 
power  of  simplicity  together  with  the  feeling  of  true  greatness.  But, 
seen  from  a  distance,  what  a  magnificent  whole  is  formed  by  these 
vast  edifices  of  lleliopolis,  whose  mere  ruins  oppose  to  the  threat- 
ening grandeur  of  the  desert  an  image  of  the  prodigious  activity 
of  the  men  who  once  filled  these  solitudes  with  motion  and  noise 
and  wealth. 

**  Many  other  cities,"  his  biographer  adds, 
remarkable  public  edifices.'"  Carthage,  Utica,  and 
Leptis  Magna  received  from  him  the  Jus  Halicum 
or  exemption  Itotu  the  land-tax.'  The  last-named 
of  these  cities  was  his  native  place  ;  he  probably 
did  not  fail  to  embellish  it,  but  no  trace  is  left 
of  any  such  works,^  nor  of  his  paternal  house, 
which  the  city  had  carefully  preserved  and  which 
Justinian  caused  to  be  rebuilt.^  Severus  had  pro- 
vided against  the  most  urgent  needs,  in  com- 
pelling, by  military  executions,  the  nomadic  tribes  who  desolated 
these  regions  to  respect  the  frontier.  In  gratitude  for  the  security 
thus  restored  to  it,  the  pMOvince  made  an  engagement,  which  it 
kept  up  to  the  time  of  Oonstantine,  to  furnish  to  Rome  every  year 
a  fixed  quantity  of  corn  and  oil.  *^  To  the  Africans,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  Severus  was  a  god."  The  arch  of  triumph  of 
Thevesta  (Tebessa),  finished  under  Caracalla  in  214,  had  been 
commenced  in  honour  of  his  father.*^ 

He  adopted  for  the  provinces  some  of  the  regulations  proposed 
by  Niger  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  made  certain  others  himself  which 
showed  his  care  to  prevent  even  the  smallest  abuses :  he  prohibited 
any  man,  taking  a  wife  in  a  province  where   he   held   office,  from 


Reverse  of  a  Ooiji  of 

Septimius  Severus, 

struck  at  Carthag-e. 

(^ybele  seated  on 

ft  lion.    Large  Bronze. 


'  Spart.,  Sew,  23.  Zosimus  says  also:  "He  adorned  a  great  number  of  cities,"  and 
Eutropius  (viii.  8):   Multa  toto  Romano  orhe  reparan't. 

'  Digest,  1.  15,  8,  §  11.      We  have  seen  already  what  he  did  for  the  cities  of  Syria. 

^  The  coin  here  given  hears  the  legend  :  Indulgontia  Auf/g.  in  Carth.  But  we  know  not 
in  memory  of  what  favour  granted  to  this  city  the  coin  was  struck.     (Eekhel,  vii.  p.  183/) 

*  Procop.,  de  /F.dib.  Justin.,  vi.  4. 

'  Inscriptions,  whose  number  increases  yearly,  proves  the  active  impulse  given  by  Severus 
to  public  works  in  Roman  Africa.  See  Renter's  Inscr.  d'Alg.,  and  many  numbers  of  the  Bull, 
de  corr.  afr. 
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receiving  anything  from  her  by  will ;  ^  he  forbade  the  soklier  to 
buy  property  in  the  district  where  he  was  in  service,  and  the 
governor  to  allow  military  or  civil  quarterings  to  become  a  burden 


Ituius  of  the  Arch  of  The  vest  a. 

to  the  provincials.-  Lastly,  he  completed  for  the  benefit  of  th(^ 
cities  the  reorganization  of  the  imperial  post  which  Hadrian  had 
commenced.^  Ulpian  has  preserved  for  us  one  of  the  rescripts  in 
which   the   legislator   did    not   disdain    to    be    epigrammatic.      The 

'  7)/^^<xxxiv.  0,  2,  §  1. 

^  Digest,  xlix.  16,  0;  ihvh,  xxxiv.  9,  2,  §  1  ;  xlix.  16,  0,  and  1,  16,  4  pr. :  .  .  .  .  ne  in 
hospitiis  pr^hendis  onerit  provinciam. 

'  Spart.,  Sev.,  4.  The  extent  of  tho  reform  mad*'  hv  8everiis  ia  not  known.  Augustus  had 
orpranized  this  service,  vekiailatio,  and  imposed  on  the  landowners  heavy  huidenp,  from  which 
Nerva  exempted  Italy.  Trajan  developed  this  institution  and  corrected  the  abuses  wliich  had 
been  caused  by  too  easy  concession  of  rights  of  travelling.  The  assistance  furnished  by  the 
cities  remained,  however,  considerable,  althouorh  it  appears  that  magistrates  using  the  r7/r*w.f 
publiniA  had  to  pay  something,  since  Hadrian  released  them  from  this,  ne  magistratuA  hoc  onerc 
gravarentur  (Spart.,  Hadr.,  7).  Antoninus  introduced  .-some  relief,  and  Severus  granted  a-: 
the  expense  of  the  imperial  trea^airy  a  reduction  by  which  those  profited  who  had  the  duty  ot 
collecting  these  taxes:  vehindarium  miinw*  a  privati.<t  nd  fisciim  fradmit  (Spart.,  ^ev.,  14). 
But  after  his  time  the  whole  expense  fell  upon  the  municipalities. 
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Roman  world  was  very  fond  of  presents ;  many  and  forced  ones 
were  made  to  the  governors  under  the  Republic,  and  some  were 
still  offered  to  those  of  the  Empire.  Consulted  by  one  of  them 
cm  this  subject,  Severus  replied  to  him :  "  An  old  Greek  proverb 
says :  '  'N'either  everything,  nor  always,  nor  from  all ; ' ''  and  the 
ruler  added :  "To  refuse  from  all  men  Avould  be  uncivil ;  to  accept 
at  random  is  contemptible;  to  take  everything  would  be  avaricious."^ 
One  thing,  however,  was  worth  more  than  the  best  rescripts — 
good  governors — and  the  old  authors  all  acknowledge  that  he 
took  care  to  make  an  excellent  choice.  One  of  them,  the  pre- 
fect of  Egypt,  having  been  guilty  of  an  offence,  was  sent  into 
exile.- 

The  soldiers,  meanwhile,  continued,  wherever  there  was  need, 
to  be  at  the  service  of  peaceful  labour,  but  without  letting  the 
sword  be  too  far  distant  from  the  pick  and  the  trowel.* 

Accordingly  tranquillity  was  never  once  seriously  interrupted 
at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  nor  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the; 
Danube,  and  the  Tigris.  In  the  presence  of  this  vigilant  ruler, 
whose  hand  was  so  heavy,  the  barbarians  remained  in  a  timid 
repose.  Under  this  reign  we  find  soldiers  established  in  certain 
fixed  posts  in  all  the  provinces  to  hunt  down  the  bandits  of  the 
neighbourhood.*  Was  this  an  original  measure  of  this  emperor 
whom  his  biographer  calls  "the  enemy  of  robbers  in  all  places"?'^ 
The  long  impunity  of  brigands  in  Spain  and  Gaul  and  Syria,  even 
in  Italy  itself,  in  the  time  of  Commodus  and  during  the  period  of 
the  civil  wars,**  proves  tliat,  even  if  this  institution  was  anterior 
to  Severus,  it  had  fallen  greatly  into  disuse,  and  that  he  was 
obliged  to  reorganize  it.  This  ruler,  implacable  in  respect  to  dis- 
order, must  surely  have  desired  that  security  should  be  as  well- 
guarded  in  the  interior  as  on  the  frontiers.  In  view  of  rendering 
the   repression   more    energetic   and   more   prompt,    he   decided   that 

^  Digest,  i.  16,6,  §  3:  quam  rem  {.veniorum)  D.  Sev.  et  imp.  Ant.  elegantissimc  epistula 
sunt  moderati,  etc. 

'■'  Digest,  xlviii.  10,  1,  §  4. 

'  Cf.  Or.-llenzen,  905  in  Syria:  937  in  Uheetia  ;  3,686  in  Lower  Germany;  4,987  in 
Punnonia,  near  liudu ;  (),701  in  Britain ;  in  Africa,  tlie  via  Septimiana,  constructed  by  the 
Thiitl  Augustan  legion.     (L.  Kenier,  Inscr.  d'Alg.,  No.  4,361,  etc.) 

*  Tertull.,  .4^>o/.,  3:  Latnmibus  restignndis  per  untversas  provincias  militavis  statio  sortitur. 

*  .  .  .  .  latronum  ubique  hostis  (Spart.,  Sev.,  18). 

*  Digest,  1.  12,  1,  §  4;  xlviii.  19,  S:  xxii.  6,  §  1. 
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the    prefect    of    the    city    should  have    cognizance    of    all    crimes 

committed    in    Italy,    with   power  to   sentence    to    the    mines   or   to 
deportation. 


III.— Severus  in  Britain;  His  Death  (208-211  a.d.). 

To  remove  his  sons  from  the  dangers  of  Rome,  Severus 
remained  there  but  seldom;  he  made  long  sojourns  in  his  Sabine 
and  Campanian  villas,  but  without  being  able  to  subjugate  these 
fiery  natures.  Geta,  as  well  as  Antoninus,  rushed  madly  into 
pleasure.  Both  fled  from  the  learned  society  with  which  their 
mother  surrounded  herself,  and  their  father's  grave  friends,  to  seek 
the  society  of  gladiators  and  the  charioteers  of  the  circus.  Even 
in  their  sports  they  hated  each  other  with  bitter  rivalry  :  one  day, 
on  the  race-coui'se,  they  disputed  so  hotly  for  victory  that  Anto- 
ninus was  flung  from  his  chariot  and  had  his  thigh  broken  in  the 
fall.  Severus  resumed  the  cuirass,  and  took  them  away  with  him 
into  Britain  (208).^ 

There  were  no  perils  to  be  encountered  at  that  extremity 
of  the  Empire,  that  the  old  emperor,  gouty  and  infirm,  should  be 
obliged  to  undertake  the  long  journey  and  to  remain  absent  for  so 
considerable  a  time.  Julia  Domna  and  Papinian  accompanied  the 
emperor.  There  was  not  a  single  l)attle  fought,  for  Fingal  and 
Ossian,  the  legendary  heroes,  did  not  emerge  from  their  rustic 
palace  of  Selma ;  and  still  the  emperor  lost  many  troops  in  sur- 
prises, which  were  the  chief  warfare  of  these  savages.  But  their 
densely-wooded  hills,  over  which  an  army  could  advance  only  by 
cutting  its  way  with  an  axe,  their  marshes,  whose  yielding  soil 
required  a  whole  forest  to  be  thrown  into  it,  did  not  hinder  the 
heavily-armed  legions  from  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  island, 
where  these  men  of  the  south  beheld  with  amazement  days  that 
were  almost  without  intervening  night. 

Severus  remained  three  years  in  this  country,  where  the  ener- 
vating luxury  of  Italy  was  a  thing  unknown.  After  the  victory 
over  Albinus  he  had  divided  it  into  two  provinces,  that  the  action 
of    the    imperial    government    might    be    more    efficacious    there    and 


1 1 1 


Coiu^  of  the  year  208  bear  the  legend  :  PROF.  AVGG. 
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the   influence  of   the  iudividual  governor  less  to  be  dreaded.     Geta, 

to    whom    the    dignity   of  Augustus    had    now    been    given    and    the 

tribunitian   power,    administered    the    southern    provinc(\     Antoninus 

led    the    armv    in   the    north    and 

negotiated    with    the    C'aledonians, 

while     the     emperor,     established 

in  the  city  of  York,  sui^'iiiit ended 

the    restoration     carried    forward 

by     his      soldiers     of      Hadrian's 

wall.' 

In  210  the  submission  of 
the  barbarians  seeming  to  be 
secunnl  by  a  treaty  which  obliged 
them  to  yield  a  part  of  their 
territory,  he  added  to  the  titles 
given  by  his  victories  in  the 
East  that  of  Britannicus,  which 
Antoninus  also  took.  In  memory 
of  this  last  triumph  of  the 
African  conqueror,  the  senate 
caused  a  medal  to  be  struck 
representing  two  Caledonians 
bound  to  the  trunk  of  a  palm- 
tree. 

While  he  designedly  lingered 
at  this  extremity  of  the  Empire, 
the  loungers  of  Lake  Curtius'^ 
imagim^d  news  at  will.  Some- 
times the  story  ran  that  a  barbarian  woman,  extremely  well- 
informed,  it  appears,  in  respc^ct  to  Eoman  life,  had  given  a  lesson 
to  Julia  Domna,  contrasting  with  the  depravity  of  the  Roman  ladies 
the  far  too  virile  manners  of  the  women  of  Caledonia.  Now  it 
was   a   little    drama,    in    whicli   the   emperor  was  the  actor  and  the 

'  C.  I.  />.,  vii.  No.  912c,  and  pp.  9{)  et  seq.  See  vol.  v.  of  this  work,  p.  41.  Spnrtian  is  the 
first  author  wlio  speaks  of  a  wall  constructed  by  Severus  to  the  north  of  Hadrian's  wall,  an 
opinion  now  abandoned. 

*  A  little  grove  which  was  a  rendezvous  of  the  nrdelionos  (Phaedrus,  11.  v.  1),  the 
"  reporters"  of  the  time,  ....  f/arruli  ....  supra  Lncum  (Plautus,  CurcuL.  IV.  i.  16}, 

^  Marble  statue  in  the  Grey  collection.     (Clarac,  Miisee.  pi  9(^6.  No.  i?,4M()A.) 
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Geta  in  a  Toga,  wearing  the  Bulla. 
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soldiers  the  audience :  his  eldest  son  had  sought  to  gain  ovei  the 
troops;  the  sedition  being  reduced  to  order,  the  emperor  had 
caused  himself  to  be  borne  to  his  tribunal,  and  had  said  to  the 
mutinous  soldiers  who  now  implored  his  clemency:  **Do  you  see 
at  last  that  the  head  commands  and  not  the  feet  ? "  ' 
They  represented  him  as  uttering  specious  platitudes, 
suited  to  a  monk  and  quite  out  of  place  in  the 
mouth  of  a  ruler  who  was  not  counting,  as  Charles  V. 
did,  on  the  compensations  of  the  other  world :  *^  I 
have  been  everything  and  nothing  is  of  value,"  or  Coinof ^septimius 
these  words,  perhaps  more  truthful,  addressed  to  the  ^everus,  repro- 
urn   which   was   to    contain   his   ashes:     '^Thou    shalt     '^"dge  over  tlie 

'J  vno,'' 

hold   that   which  the  world  itself   has   not    been   able 

to  hold."     Some   related   that   to    make   an   end    of   cruel    sufferin"" 

he    asked    for    poison,    but   it   was   refused   him;    others,    that   his 

eldest   son   had   endeavoured    to    persuade    the 

physicians     to     poison     him.      But     a     secret 

poisoning   does  not  afPord  proper  tragic  effect. 

More     expert     story-tellers     showed    Caracalla 

riding  upon  horseback  behind  his  father  with 

drawn     sword     ready    to    kill    him;     the    old 

emperor,  warned  by  the  cries  of  horror  of  his 

escort,  looks  around,  he  sees  the  naked  weapon.   Coin  commemo'^ivo  of  ,he 

and    the    pamcide     dares    not     complete    his       Victories  of  Seyerus  lu 

crime.      Then    we    have    contradictory     scenes 

such   as  the  declaimers  of  the  time  delighted  in:    in  one,  Sevenis, 

in   his   tent,   deliberates  with   his   prefects    whether    tlie   guilty    son 

shall    be   put   to    death;    in   another,    he   calls   for    Caracalla,    gives 

him  a  dagger,  and  says :    ''  Strike,  or  bid  Papinian  strike  ;    he  will 

obey  you,  for  you  are  his  emperor." 

All    this    is  very  dramatic    and   highly    improbable.       Caracalla 
doubtless  showed  an  impatience  to  reign  wliich  (jbligcd  the  emperor 


'  The  epigram  became  famous ;  we  meet  it  again  sixty-four  years  later  in  an  official 
document,  .the  proclamation  of  the  emperor  Tacitus:  Acclamationes  senatus:  ....  Sererus 
dixit,  caput  imperare,  non  pedes. 

^  P.  M.  TR.  P.  XVI.  COS.  III.  PP.  Bridge  ended  on  each  side  by  a  tower  with  four 
columns  ;  under  the  bridge,  a  vessel.     Gold  coin. 

^  VICT.  BRIT.  P.  M.  TR.  P.  XIX.  COS.  III.  PP.  SC.  Two  victories  placing  a  buckler  on 
a  palm-tree,  under  which  are  seated  two  captives.     Bronze.     (Cohen,  No.  644.) 
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to  remind  him  that  the  tru(^  master  was  ^^  the  white-bearded 
king,'"  and  he  was  quit(^  capable  of  conceiving  the  designs  attri- 
buted to  him.  But,  if  he  held  them,  why  did  he  not  execute 
them  ?  Nothing  could  have  been  easier  for  the  man  who  in  Eome 
itself  murdered  another  emperor,  his  brother,  in  their  mother's 
arms.  At  sixty-six  years  of 
age,  Severus,  whom  a  distressing 
disease  had  long  undermined,  was 
at  his  life's  end,  and  Caracalla 
had  no  need  to  hasten  the  work 
of  destruction  which  nature  was 
accomplishing.  But  the  great 
idle  city  welcomed  whatever 
could  amuse  it ;  and  the  imagina- 
tion easily  created  in  those 
remote  regions  tragic  adventures, 
which,  after  the  death  of  Geta, 
appeared  to  all  men  to  be 
realities. 

To  these  doubtful  legends 
we  shall  prefer  the  truly  im- 
perial words  of  the  old  emperor: 
^'  It  is  to  me  a  great  satisfaction 
to  leave  in  profound  peace  the 
Empire   which    I   found    a    prey 

to  dissensions  of  every  kind ; "  and  the  last  order  given  in  his 
dying  moments,  an  order  so  characteristic :  '^  Go,  see  if  there  is 
anything  to  be  done."  Chateaubriand  says  in  his  Etudes  historiqucs: 
*'  The  officer  of  the  guard  having  approached  to  obtain  the  counter- 
sign for  the  day  the  emperor  gave  him  this  :  '  Let  us  work,'  and 
with  tliat  fell  into  etenial  rest."  (February  4th,  211  a.d.)  This 
adieu  to  life  of  the  valiant  soldier,  his  last  counsel  to  those  about 
him,   has  become  the  motto  of  humanity  :    Laboremus. 


Julia  Doiuna. 


*  ....  inonnaque  mentn 

Reffiff  Romani  .... 

(Virgil,  yKneid,  vi.  810.) 

•Cameo  in  agate  onyx  (two  layens)  hung  to  a  collar  found  in  1800  at  Naix  (Meuse),  the 
ancient  Nasinin,  capital  of  the  Leuci. 

VOL.    VI.  L 
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Severus  had  written  tlio  history  of  his  life,  and  it  was  doubt- 
less his  will  that,  after  the  example  of  the  Testament  of  Augustus, 
a  summary  of  it  should  be  engraved  on  marble.  At  least,  in  the 
time  of  Spartiau,  it  was  to  be  read  upon  the  portico  built  by 
Caracalla. 

For  the  next  eighty  years  no  succeeding  emperor  died,  as  did 
Severus,  in  his  bed.  That  Severus  had  this  good  fortune^  was  due 
to  great  wisdom  on  his  part,  and  to  the  State  if  was  a  great 
advantage;  for  this  reign  of  eighteen  years  ending  quietly  proves 
how  thoroughly  he  had  introduced  order  everywhere. 

He  was  lacking  in  gentleness,  a  quality  cliarniing  in  tlie 
in(li\-idual  but  often  tending  to  weakness  in  th('  ruler.  Wlicu 
Julian  compares  the  Caesars  in  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  Silenus 
cries  out  at  sight  of  Severus:  ^' Of  that  man  I  shall  say  nutliing ; 
I  am  afraid  of  his  savage  and  inexorable  temper."  Severe  on 
principle,  he  struck  heavy  blows,  so  that  he  might  not  have  to 
strike  often,'  and  in  his  autobiography,  which  the  old  writers  believed 
authentic,'^  he  justified  his  severities.  But  these  heavv  blows  have 
resounded  so  far  that  posterity  still  hears  them,  and  Severus 
remains  the  man  of  his  name.'  Contemporaries  judged  differently,' 
and  he  was  greatly  lamented.  Let  us  read  his  history,  remembering 
that  the  principal  duty  of  an  emperor  of  that  century  was  to  secure 
order  to  100,000,000  men,  and  wo  shall  say  of  him  more  truly 
even  than  it  was  said  of  Louis  XL  of  France:  '^AU  ihini^s 
considered,  he  was  a  king." 


*  .  .  .  .  quo  dcinceps  mitius  (Aiir.  Vict.,  de  Cces.,  20). 

^  .  .  .  .  ahs  se  te.vta,  ornatu  et  fde  paribus  composuit  (Aur.  Vict.,  de  Cces.,  20). 
'  Iviperator  verc  mminis  iui,  vere  Pertina.v,  vere  Severus  (Spart.,  Sev.,  14). 

*  Judichm  de  co  post  mortem  magnum  omnium  fuit  .  .  .  .  ac  mult um  post  mortem  am'itus 
{ibid.,  19) nh  Afris  ut  deus  habetur  (ibid.,  18). 

'  Silver  coin,  with  the  legend  :  PHOFFXTIO  A  VG.     (Cohen,  No.  343.) 


Septimius  Severus  ou  llurst-buck  holding  a  Lunce.' 
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THE  CHURCH  AT  THE  BEeiNNINQ  OF  THE  THIRD  CENTURY. 


T. — General   Condition   of   Minds;    Tendency  to   Mysticism; 

The   Alexandrians. 

THE  third  century  is  the  heroic  age  of  the  Christian  society 
which  we  have  seen  forming  in  obscurity  and  gaining  growth 
in  silence.  At  this  peri(Kl  it  possesses  all  its  means  of  action,  and 
the  mortal  struggle  begins  between  it  and  the  Empire.  The 
moment  has  come  then  to  measure  the  forces  of  the  two  combatants. 
We  are  acquainted  with  those  of  the  one,  the  State;  let  us  look 
at  those  of  the  other,  the  Church. 

in  the  preceding  volume  ^  we  have  shown  that  the  human 
mind  takes  different  directions  according  to  -epochs,  and  that  it 
forms  as  it  were  great  currents  of  ideas,  in  which  flows  the  best 
of  the  national  life.-  The  lawyers  and  administrative  officers,  the 
architects  and  generals,  the  artists  and  moral  philosophers,  had 
been  the  strength  and  glory  of  Rome  in  the  second  century.  In 
the  tliird,  law  has  still  some  eminent  interpreters,  but  the  last 
representative  of  the  ancient  science,  Galen,  has  just  died  and  left 
no  successor.  Art,  and  letters  properly  so-called,  disappeared.  For 
twelve  centuries^  humanity  will  not  hear  again  that  hymn  of 
beauty  which  Greece  had  sung  so  long,  and  whose  echoes  had 
res()und(Ml     in    the    Rome    of    Lucretius,    Horace,    and  Tirgil.       The 

^  Vol.  v.,  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  entitled :  "The  Spirit  of  the  A^e." 
'  Hegel  has  said  in  liis  Phihsophie  de  Chistoire,  p.  9:  Jede  Zeit  hat  so  eigenthiimliche  Unutiinde 
—ist  ein  so  indicidueller  Zmtand,  dass  in  ihm  aus  ihm  selbst  entschieden  werden  muss,  und  allein 
eiftsvhieden  werden  kann.  It  is  a  law  of  history  ;  and  to  be  thoroughly  aciuainted  with  the 
special  character,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  dominant  tone  of  an  epoch,  is  the  first  requisite  of 
historical  criticism.  The  influence  of  the  emironmeut  is  so  great  upon  the  intellectual  life  that 
there  can  be  no  just  judgment  of  men  and  things  except  by  replacing  them  in  their  environment. 
»  On  tlie  literary  poverty  of  tlie  tliird  century,  see  Teuffel,  Geschichte  der  rihmschen 
Literatur,  pp.  835  875.     Of  science  there  is  no  longer  any  question ;  as  to  the  arts,  see  below, 

chap.  xr\ .  §  5. 

^  l2 
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new  spirit  proscribes  earthly  magnificence,  la  heUezza  del  momlo^^ 
which  man  is  nevertheless  called  to  delight  in.  ^'  Why  havti  they 
fallen  ? "  was  the  doleful  cry  of  some  sacred  writers,  referring  to 
certain  heretics.  '^  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are  the  objects  of 
their  admiration  ;*  Euclid  is  continually  in  theii*  hands.  They 
neglect  the  science  of  the  Church  for  the  study  of  geometry,  and, 
absorbed  in  measuring  the  earth,  they  lose  sight  of  heaven."^ 
Another,  scoffing  at  the  man  w]ir>  was  esteemed  the  most  learned 
of  his  century,  Ptolemy,  wrote  with  reference  to  the  exact  sciences : 
''  O  frivolous  labour,  which  sel-ves  only  to  inflate  the  soul  with 
pride  ! "  ^  The  highest  eulogiuin  at  tliat  time  was  to  be  ^'  diligent 
in  divine  things." '' 

This  is  the  language  heard  among  philosophers  as  ^\'<H  as 
among  Christians.  While  the  author  of  the  letter  to  Diognetus 
condemned  every  doctrine  which  had  not  for  its  object  the  insisible, 
Plotinus  wrote :  ''  Why  does  not  man  arrive  at  the  truth  V 
Because  the  soul  is  continually  drawn  away  from  the  perception 
of  divine  things  by  external  impressions."  And  it  wa^  liis  desire 
that,  deaf  to  all  sounds  from  without,  it  should  hearken  only  to 
the  voice  from  on  liigh.''  Then  occurred  this  phenomenon,  unusual 
in  the  western  world :  men  become  oblivious  of  the  earth,  so 
long  the  object  of  their  love,  that  they  may  lift  their  iieads 
toward  those  aerial  palaces  of  wliicli  the  imagination  is  the  sole 
sovereign. 

The  sons  of  old  Italy,  a  sluggish  race,  would  not  Imve  had 
these  aspirations  after  t]i<'  unknown  M'liich  are  an  honour  to  the 
human  mind ;  but  Italy,  in  her  turn,  has  experienced  uu  invasion 
more  terrible  than  that  of  Hannibal  and  of  the  Gauls  : 

All  Egypt's  monsters  now  in  Rome  their  temple  find. 

The  men  and  the  beliefs  of  Asia  had  taken  ])()ssession  of  the 
land  where  formerly  simplicity  of  ideas  and  of  morals  prevailed. 
The  mind  of  the  Orient  dominated  that  of  liome,  and  the  ardent 
soul  of  those  visionaries  from  the  banks  of  the  Orontes  and   of  the 


*  The  expression  is  Da  Vinci's. 
^  Eusebius,  //w/.  eccL,  v.  28. 

'  Philosoph.,  iv.  12. 

*  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  v.  10. 

'  cLKomiv  (pQoyyujv  Ttjjv  uvuj  (Enneadt,  v.  12). 
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Nile,  lacking  the  ballast  of  science,  roamed  at  will  through  the 
thousand  systems  of  abstract  thought  and  philosophy.  New  gods 
were  desired,  and  crowds  Hocked  to  the  strange  worship  of  the 
Syrian  goddess  and  of  Sabazius,  or  to  the  monotheistic  religions  of 
Mithra  and  Serapis :  the  latter  having  a  remarkably  pure  moral 
doctrine,'  and  the  former  presenting  in  its  dogmas  and  its  cere- 
monies more  than  one  instance  of  agreement  with  Christianity.'^ 

In    this    way,    and    along    every    channel,    the    current    of    the 


Mithra  sacriiiciug  the  Hull  in  the  Grotto.' 

century  conducted  human  thought'  towards  religious  questions : 
seductive  but  insolul)le  problems,  some  of  which,  however,  must 
be  held  as  demonstrated,  even  when  a  demonstration  of  tliem 
is  impossible.  As  at  Athens  they  formerly  philosophized  at 
every  street  comer,  now  tlu^v  dogmatize  in  each  petty  village  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  the  fashion  to  appear  devout,  to  call  oneself 
pontiff  of  some  divinity,  and  the  municipal  curia)  are  full  of 
l»riests    hitherto    unknown    there."     In   the   century    of   Pericles,    on 


'  See  above,  pp.  97  et  seg. 

'^  Mithra  was  a  mediator  between  the  supreme  deity  and  man,  a  representative  of  tlie  love 
of  the  creator  for  the  creature.  He  was  also  a  redeemer  who  purified  souls  and  remitted  sins. 
Hence  Tertullian  (de  Corona,  ir>)  attributed  to  a  device  of  the  evil  one  those  relations,  which  he 
could  not  help  recop^nizin^,  between  this  ancient  Assyrian  religion  and  the  new  religion  of 
Christ.     See  vol.  v.  p.  751. 

"  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2,031.  Inta|?lio  on  chalced(>ny,  ^  in.  by  ^  in.  Behind  the  bull 
is  a  priest,  wearing,  as  the  god  does,  a  Plirygian  cap  (tiara)  and  liolding  two  inverted  torches. 
Above  the  principal  group,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  tlie  proplietic  raven. 

*  This  is  seen  even  in  the  in.-^criptions.  Among  the  1H4  decurions  of  Canusium  in  223,  not 
H  priest  is  found,  while  of  the  .soventy-one  names  of  the  Album  of  Thamugas,  in  the  following 
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the  day  when  the  ephebi  received  their  arms  from  the  State,  they 
took  this  oath  :  '*  I  swear 
never  to  dishonour  these 
sacred  arms,  to  hght  for 
my  gods  and  my  hearth, 
either  alone  or  with  all, 
and  to  leave  behind  me 
my  country  not  impaired 
but  strenGrthened."  This 
heroic  oath  the  ephebi 
had  kept  at  Salamis  and 
Marathon,  when  they 
there  preserved  with  their 
liberty  the  civilization  of 
the  world.  In  the  third 
century  of  our  era  they 
still  took  this  oath,  but 
as  one  repeats  a  prayer 
in  an  unknown  tongue. 
The  Athenian  ephebeia 
was  now  merely  a  re- 
ligious college,  and  this 
transformation  had  cer- 
tainly been  effected  in 
the  numerous  cities 
which  had  possessed  the 
ephebic  institution.^    The       ^,  ,i,         w.  *     •    *i    n  n  n      ^ 

^  berapis.     (lirouze  btutue  in  the  Florence  Uallery.) 

pythoness  of  Delphi  and 

the  prophetic  oaks  of  Dodoua,  mute  in  Strabo's  time,  had  recovered 


century  (from  .364  to  367),  we  count  two  sacerdotales,  tliirty-six  flamens  for  life,  four  pontiflfs, 
four  augurs,  that  is,  two-thirds  of  the  members  who  are  or  liave  been  invested  with  religious 
functions.  Whatever  hypothesis  may  ])e  adopted  to  explain  the  presence  of  sf)  many 
priests  in  the  curia  of  Thamugas  (see  Kphem.  epiyr.,  iii.  p.  82),  the  fact  will  still  remain 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  this  municipal  council  had  a  sacerdotal  character,  or 
were  indebted  to  the  priestly  office  which  they  had  tilled  for  the  honour  of  being  inscribed  upon 
the  Album  after  the  duumviri  in  charge,  but  before  the  other  magistrates.  M.  Diunont  has 
established  the  same  fact  in  reference  to  Athens  {Ephchie  attujue,  vol.  i.  p.  137);  it  was 
general.  See  in  tlie  Philopatris,  included  in  the  works  of  Lucian,  the  ridiculous  characters  of 
which  are  caricatures  of  actual  persons. 

*  Alb.    Dumout,  Ephebie   attique,  vol.   i.   pp.  U,  36,  and  31);    and  Collignon,  de   ColUg. 
epheborum. 
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their  speech.^  Alexander  even,  the  personitication  of  war,  luid 
assumed  a  religious  character:  he  is  at  this  time  invoked  as  the 
beneficent  genius  who  rescues  from  witchcraft.^ 

This  turn  of  mind  is  seen  all  through  Eoman  society.  The 
provincials,  who  had  replaced  in  the  senate  and  official  positions 
the  sceptical  aristocracy  of  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  and 
the  early  days  of  the  Empire,  wished  to  believe  in 
something.  The  Syrian  princes  had  their  minds 
tilled  with  religious  visions.  In  the  third  century 
the  emperors  added  to  their  titles  that  of  Pious, 
Fius;^  the  empresses  were  styled  the  ''most  holy," 
sanctissmccj  and  at  court  as  well  as  in  town,  the 
histories  of  Philostratus  and  of  ^lian,  replete  with 
miracles,  and  the  marvellous  Lives  of  Apollonius  and  Pythagoras 
transformed  into  divine  incarnations,  found  readers/  They  were 
no  longer  content  with  the  ebon  door  from  which  old  Homer,  half 
smiling,  caused  dreams,  sleep,  and  death  to  issue  forth:  they 
sought  for  that  dread  passage  in  order  to  rend  the  veil  which 
closed  it,  and  there  find  something  other  than  the  monotonous 
pleasures  promised  by  the  Groeco-Roman  polytheism.  They  pre- 
tended   "to   penetrate   the   secrets  of  the   inmost  life  of  God,"  by 


Septimius  Severus 

the  lHou9. 

(Gold  Coin.) 


'  Strabo,  vii.  p.  327,  and  Pausanias,  I.  xvii.  6. 

'  See,  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  the  species  of  worship  of  which  Alexander  was  the  object, 
and  in  that  of  Elagabalus  "an  apparition  of  this  genius." 

'  In  the  case  of  Severus  and  the  princes  of  his  house,  it  was  a  proper  name  borrowed  from 
Antoninus  the  Pious,  or  more  properly  from  Commodua,  whose  adopted  brother  Severus 
declared  himself  to  be.  Beginning  with  Macrinus,  it  is  a  qualification  which  all  the  emperors 
of  the  third  century  assume.  An  inscription  of  Oallienus  (Orelli,  No.  1,007)  says  of  him :  cujm 
invicta  virtus  sola  pietate  superata  est.  Another  (1,014)  styles  him  sanctissimus.  Julia  Maesa 
(Or.-Henzen,  No.  5,615,  and  Eckhel,  vii.  240),  and  the  wives  of  Gordian  III.  (Orelli,  No.  077), 
of  Philippus  (C.  /.  L.,  iii.  3,718),  of  Gallienus  (Orelli,  No.  1,010),  are  sanctisshna;.  Victorina, 
mother  of  the  usurper  Victorinus,  is  called  piissima  (tbtd.,  No.  1,017).  I  am  aware  that  sanctus 
in  classic  Latin  signifies  pure,  chaste,  inviolate ;  but  I  believe  that  in  the  third  century  the  idea 
of  sanctity  was  added.  The  imperial  house,  domus  divina  (in  an  inscription  of  the  year  202, 
Wilmauns,  085),  affirmed  its  pagan  faith  the  more  in  proportion  as  that  was  attacked  by  the 
Christians.  The  word  sacer  will  become  synonymous  with  imperial,  and  will  soon  be  applied 
to  all  the  functions  which  devolve  on  a  prince.  The  cities  and  individuals  do  as  the  princes: 
the  curi»  of  Lyons  (Boissieu,  pp.  24,  80,  160),  of  Volcei  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  Neap.,  No.  218), 
etc.,  are  called  ordo  sanctissimits,  that  of  Brixia  (C.  /.  X.,  v.  4,102)  is  piissiimis.  The  same 
qualifying  epithets  are  found  in  the  third  century  in  many  inscriptions  of  unimportant  persons, 
for  instance,  on  the  monumental  slabs  of  Carthage. 

*  The  Liven  of  I\fthagoras,  by  Porphyry  and  lamblichus,  are  as  marvellous  as  that  of 
Apollontuj>,  by  Philostratus.  They  were  not  written  as  yet,  but  the  legends  already  circulated 
everywhere. 
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determiuiiig  his  nature,  his  attributes  and  will.  All  eminent  minds 
joined  in  the  quest  of  the  divine :  some  by  the  way  of  Chris- 
tianity, others  by  the  neo-platonic  school  in  which  the  philosophic 
effort  of  the  pagan  world  had  resulted.  Thus,  under  the  passing 
breeze,  the  ears  of  the  ripening  harvest  bow  in  the  same  direction. 

This  condition  of  minds  is  susceptible  of  explanation.  After 
centuries  of  combat,  which  had  won  for  itself  th(^  earth  and  its 
wealth,  Roman  society  liad  for  two  succeeding  centuries  feasted  in 
pleasures  and  become  surfeited  witli  delights.  Seneca,  Epictetus, 
and  the  moralists  of  the  Antonine  epoch  have  pictured  it  to  us, 
wearied  with  the  long  travail  for  its  grandeurs  and  arriving  at 
satiety,  at  disdain  of  the  useful  and  the  real.  All  the  great 
motives  were  gone.  In  this  Empire,  too  vast  to  be  one's  country, 
the  lofty  sentiment  whieh  had  inspired  the  hearts  of  the  citizens 
of  former  times  had  now  no  sustenance  :  hence  there  was  no 
patriotism  for  the  Empire.  Nor  was  there  any  political  life.  The 
grand  stream  of  poetry  which  Greece  had  poured  forth  to  the 
world  had  dried  up  in  traversing  the  Eomau  wastes:  the  artists 
were  mechanics,  the  poets  arrangers  of  words;  the  Yirc:il  of  the 
time,  Oppianus  of  Syria,  sang  of  tlie  chase.*  Nothing  of  that 
which  only  u  century  before  constituted  the  fulness  of  life  now 
tilled  the  void  of  their  souls.  This  people,  violent  wlion  in  action, 
sat  down  and  dreamed. 

Besides,  around  them  the  world  seemed  to  be  growing  old;^ 
on  all  sides  the  horizon  will  soon  be  threatening :  w  itliout,  the 
barbarians  are  becoming  formidable;  within,  continual  revolutions, 
of  which  Eome  will  no  longer  be  the  sole  theatre  and  victim; 
everywhere  the  economy  of  life  profoundly  disturbed  and  the  State 
foundering.  Confronted  by  sucli  misfortunes,  which  seemed  the 
penalty  of  its  past  happiness,  this  society  so  long  tranquil  and 
joyous  gave  itself  up  to  more  serious  thoughts:  it  had  the  anticipa- 
tion of  death  which  besets  old  age.  In  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus,  without  reckoning  the  jurists,  pagans  and  Christians 
produce   only  philosophers   and    religious  writers  or   theurgists :    for 

'  A  writer  without  taste  or  originality,  who  miust  not  be  confounded  with  another  writer 
of  the  same  name,  Oppianus  of  Cilicia,  author  of  the  Ilalieutica  or  marine  fishery,  who  lived 
under  Marcus  Aurelius.  and  wliose  work,  in  3,506  Greek  verses,  is  one  of  our  best  didactic 
poems.     See  Bourquin,  la  CV/a.v.sv  et  la  peche  dnfi-f  rantitfuitc,  1878. 

'  Tiiis  is  an  expression  of  S.  T  yprian  to  Demetrius,  nenuisse  jam  mnndum. 
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the  first,  Ammonius  Saccas,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  with  the  subtle 
doctrines  discovered  by  them  in  that  higher  world  of  mind  which 
Plato  had  laid  open ;  for  the  second,  Tertullian,  Minucius  Felix, 
and  Cyprian  among  the  Latins,  Ireiifcus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Origen  among  the  Greeks — six  men  who,  in  other  times, 
would  have  been  the  honour  of  profane  literature  and  who  have 
continued  to  be  the  glory  of  the  Church. 

Keligion  as  a  sentiment  will  ever  elude  the  grasp  of  science, 
because  it  is  indestructible ;  besides,  the  two  do  not  pertain  to 
the  same  world,  and  do  not  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
formation  of  ideas.  But  science  may  inflict  incurable  wounds  on 
established  creeds;  the  Eoman  society  not  possessing  it,  the 
supernatural  had  preserved  its  power,  and  a  religious  reaction  had 
swept  away  the  su})erfi.cial  scepticism  of  the  philosophers,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  with  that  of  our  eighteenth  century  had  it  not 
found  an  auxiliarv   in   '^  the  satanic  sciences."      From   Lucretius  to 

ft- 

Lucian  many  had  doubted ;  from  Athens  to  Alexandria,  from  Eome 
to  Jerusalem,  all  now  believe :  here,  in  the  (iod-man  of  the  Christian 
faith  or  in  the  hypostases  of  the  Alexandrians  ;  there,  in  the  ancient 
deities  who  retained  their  place  in  the  sanctuaries,  or  in  the  new 
gods  which  the  East  was  continually  giving  to  the  Romans. 

In  sj)eaking  thus,  we  of  course  leave  out  of  account  the  crowd 
which  follows  without  thinking — that  which  Lucian  in  his  Jupiter 
Tragoedus  has  called  "the  vile  mob" — to  consider  those  who  think 
and  who,  even  undei-  the  tunic  of  the  slave,  conduct  themselves 
like  Epictetus  and  Blandina.  These  are  the  elect  souls  who  influ- 
ence others  and  by  whom  moral  revolutions  are  accomplished ;  they 
are  consequently  those  who  must  be  studied. 

Those  who  are  styled  the  Alexandrians  attempted  an  impossible 
compromise  between  religion  and  science ;  between  the  spirit  of 
ancient  Greece  and  the  Oriental  spirit,  they  would  have  wished  to 
believe  and  to  know;  commencing  with  dialectics,  whieh  can  furnish 
only  abstractions  incomprehensible  to  the  vulgar,  they  ended  with 
mvsticism,   that  is  to  sav,   in  the   midst  of  clouds,  where  the  multi- 

%.  '  ft.  ' 

tude  could  not  follow  them.  With  reference  to  the  great  question 
of  th(^  divine  unitv,  for  instance,  they  arrived  at  an  abstract  and 
stc^-ile  conception,  a  being  for  ever  separate  from  the  world.  While 
the   God   of   the  Christians   is   seen,   touched,   and  enters  into  daily 
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communion  with  man,  their  god  is  without  form,  attributes,  or 
name ;  he  is  the  iinnamcahle^  he  is  even  without  intelligence,  for 
intelligence,  which  supposes  a  division  between  the  subject  com- 
prehending and  the  object  comprehended,  would  forbid  admitting 
the  absolute  unity  of  being  in  itself.  "  The  gods  are  impassive," 
says  Porphyry,  "and  cannot  be  turned  aside  by  invocations,  expia- 
tions, or  prayers,  ....  since  what  is  impassive  can  be  neither 
moved  nor  constrained."  This  was  the  god  of  Epicurus,  devoid 
of  hate,  without  love  and  without  power :  and,  it  must  also  be  said, 
that  of  Plato  in  the  Philebiis,  and  still  more  that  of  Aristotle, 
dwelling  apart  from  the  world  which  he  ignores. 

As  the  Christian  has  the  Trinity,  three  persons  in  one 
God,  they  have  their  three  hypostases,  in  which  wo  may  see  the 
absolute  principle  of  the  Eleatics,  the  demiourgos  of  Plato,  and  the 
god  of  Aristotle,  immovable  motor  of  the  world  :  an<l  of  these  they 
essayed  to  form  a  divine  unity.'  Put  that  which  is  profound  is 
obscure,  and  the  people  pay  no  regard  to  it.  This  Unity  which 
thinks  itself  without  producing,  this  Intelligence  which  comprehends 
the  world  and  does  not  make  it,  this  Movement  which  gives  life 
and  cannot  have  cognizance  of  it,  what  is  this,  in  its  effect  upon 
the  multitudes,  when  placed  by  the  side  of  Jehovah  whom  ]\Ioses 
saw  face  to  face,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  descends  in  tongues  of 
fire  upon  the  heads  of  the  apostles ;  svhat  is  it,  above  all,  when 
compared  with  Christ  who  treads  the  rugged  pathways  of  life, 
enduring  all  the  miseries,  all  the  griefs  of  humanity ;  who  at 
Golgotha  ransoms  it  with  his  blood ;  who  in  the  garden  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  rends  the  stone  of  his  sepulchre  to  teach  men  that 
they,  like  him,  are  immortal  as  well  in  their  flesh  as  in  their 
spirit  ? 

Thus,  to  escape  the  anthropomorphism  which  had  been  the 
ruin  of  the  pagan  religions,  the  Alexandrians  had  sulfered  themselves 


^  The  idoa  of  the  Trinity  is  one  of  the  oldest  beliefs  of  humanity.  It  is  found  in  Egypt,  in 
Chaldea,  among  the  Etruscans,  the  Scandinavians,  the  Germans,  and  strange  monuments 
exhibit  it  to  us  in  the  GalUc  triads.  This  myth  consisted  in  the  conception  of  a  god  unique  in 
his  essence,  without  being  unique  in  his  person.  "  This  god,"  says  Maspero  {Ilistoire  ancienne 
des peuples  de  V Orient,  p.  iS),  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  triad,  "  is  father,  simply  because  he  vt, 
and  the  power  of  his  nature  is  such  that  he  begets  eternally  without  ever  becoming  enfeebled  or 

exhausted He  is  at  once  the  father,  the  mother,  the  *o«.     Begotten  of  God,  born  of 

Ciod,  without  issuing  from  God,  these  three  persons  are  God  in  G(k1,  and  so  far  from  dividing 
the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  all  three  contribute  to  his  infinite  perfection." 
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to  be  led  by  dialectics  to  an  impersonal  God,  having  no  relation 
with  the  earth.  But  it  had  indeed  been  necessarv  that  from  this 
abode  of  the  absolute,  of  immobility  and  consequently  of  death, 
they  should  again  come  down  to  the  world  of  life ;  and  they 
retui'iied  with  allegories  and  symbols  to  produce  a  revival  of 
popularity  for  the  old  mythology,  which  had  lost  even  the  poetry 
of  ruins. 

Their  moral  tone  is  elevated,  their  life  was  pure,  they  had 
restored  to  a  position  of  honour  the  Pythagorean  abstemiousness, 
and  they  had  institutes  in  which  the  most  austere  rules  of  monastic 
observances  were  enforced.  '^  "When  the  soul  came  forth  from  the 
hand  of  God,"  said  they,  ^'it  was  a  fall  which  must  be  redeemed 
by  holy  acts.  The  work  regarded  as  especially  pious  consists  in 
conquering  the  body,  the  principle  of  all  the  passions,  the  gross 
garment  in  which  the  soul  is  captive.  Let  it,  at  least  in  this 
prison,  lead  an  angelie  life,  /tJ/ov  a'yyeKiKo*;  iv  tw  awfian.^^  ''  \\  hat 
matters  the  body  to  me  ? "  said  another :  "  it  is  my  soul  that  1 
shall  take  away  with  me  when  I  die.''  S.  Paul  was  never  more 
harsh  tow^ards  the  body,  and  Origen,  who  committed  partial  suicide, 
repeated:  **Who  will  deliver  me  from  this  wretch ?"  The  spirit 
of  struggle  against  the  llesh  is  the  same  on  both  sides. 

And  what  reward  did  the  Alexandrians  promise  themselves  for 
these  austerities?  Annihilation  in  the  infinite  Being.  ''To  die 
is  to  liv(\"  they  said  with  Plato.  But  this  life  of  an  unconscious 
particle  lost  in  the  great  All  was  real  death ;  while  faith  gave  to 
the  Christian  the  certainty  of  personal  immortality.  Besides,  they 
possesstMl  neitlier  a  creed  having  the  authority  of  the  divine  word, 
noi'  an  organization  to  preserve  and  extend  it,  nor  discipline  to 
maintain  its  authority.  They  had  a  philosophy  and  sought  the 
higher  knowledge  of  tilings ;  they  had  not  a  religion,  a  faith,  an 
absolute  rule  of  conduct  and  a  promise  of  redemption.  Xow  to 
move  and  hold  the  multitude  the  most  subtle  reasonings  are  useless; 
feeling  and  passion  are  required.  These  powerful  means  of  acting 
upon  souls  were  to  be  found  on  that  road  to  Calvary  marked 
with  the  sweat  of  blood  ;  they  were  not  found  in  the  tranquil 
gardens  of  the  Academy.  This  is  why  humanity  deserted  one  of 
these  ways  for  the  other,  in  which,  nevertheless,  for  the  same 
reasons  some  will  long  continue  to  walk. 
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It  was  the  very  year  of  the  accession  of  Severus  that  Am- 
monius  Saccas,  or  the  porter,  opened  that  school  of  Alexandria 
which  for  two  centuries  disputed  with  Christianity  the  spiritual 
supremacy.  When  Plotinus  had  heard  him  he  exclaimed,  ''This  is 
the  man  whom  I  have  been  seeking."  He  was  far  superior  to  him 
and  was  the  veritable  founder  of  that  school  at  once  rational  and 
mystical,  which,  combining  contrary  principles,  could  never  exert  the 
victorious  intiuence  of  a  simple  and  ardent  faith.  luiiiG:  eclectics, 
the  Alexandrians  accepted  everything  on  condition  of  interpreting 
all  things.  Priests,  philosophers,  and  poets  seemed  to  them  to 
murmur  the  same  thonglit  in  (Iiff(Tent  tongues,  and  tliis  broad 
compreliensiveness  rendered  them  at  the  same  time  superstitious  and 
sceptical.  Being  logicians,  they  placed  above  reason  the  dangerous 
faculty  of  illundnation  or  ecstasy^  in  which  man  believes  lie  partici- 
pates in  the  divine  intelligence  and  sees  that  which  reason  is  unable 
to  show.  Being  idealists,  with  their  God  inacc(\ssible  and  solitary 
above  the  summits  of  human  thought,  they  became  pantheists  by 
their  system  of  emanations,  which  made  of  all  Ixdngs — bodies  or 
spirits — "  an  effluence  of  the  divine  substance,''  as  light  is  an 
irradiation  from  the  sun.  And  it  is  by  prayer,  by  love,  that  they 
lift  up  themselves  to  this  absolute,  incomprehensible,  ineffable  being, 
from  whom  everything  proceeds  and  to  whom  all  returns.  Faith, 
according  to  these  strange  dialecticians,  is  far  superior  to  all  human 
wisdom.  It  leads  to  theurgy,  and  that  to  supernatural  inspiration, 
to  ecstasy,  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  pagan  devotees,  because  '^  in 
ecstasy,"  said  Plotinus,  "man  possesses  all  good  and  lacks  nothing; 
he  feels  neither  pain  nor  death."  We  shall  find  the  same  words 
again  in  the  mouth  of  Tertullian,  and  the  same  sentiment  in  the 
martyrs.  The  Alexandrians  then  are  in  many  points  akin  to  the 
Christians.  S.  Augustine  has  recognized  this ;  but  on  coming  out 
of  the  ecstasy  of  their  subtle  reasonings  the  former  fell  hack  into 
bleak  allegories,  the  latter  into  living  reality. 

Porphyry,  the  successor  of  Plotinus,  formulating  the  Platoidc 
doctrine  of  demons,  admits  souls  intermediate  between  the  Trinity 
and  man,  archontes  representing  the  forces  of  nature,  angels,  divine 
messengers  beariuii:  to  heaven  our  prayers  and  brin<;inu  down  gifts 
of  grace,  even  baleful  genii  who  impel  us  to  evil.  Later,  the 
school  will  pretend  to  become  a  Church  :    lamblichus,  and   Proclus, 
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who  will  style  himself  "  the  priest  of  nature,"  will  be  visionaries 
or  thaumaturgists  performing  miracles,  and  a  rivalry  will  spring  up 
between  these  men  who  contend  for  the  world.  A  great  ^^'ork  of 
Pori)hyry  against  Christianity  was  the  signal  of  the  war  to  the 
death  which  Diocletian  declared  against  it ;  but  Constantino  burnCd 
the  books  of  the  j)hilosopher,^  and  Proclus  was  obligc^d  to  escape 
by  voluntary  exile  the  persecution  of  tlie  Christian  emperors. 

This  school,  which  is  called  that  of  Alexandria,   was  scattered 
over  the  entire  surface  of  th(»  Poman  world,  since  l^lotinus  taught 


Chri.st  and  the  Twelve  Apo.<*tleP.^ 

in  Rome,  Porphyry  in  Sicily,  Anudius  in  Syria,  others  at  Ephesus, 
at  Pergamus,  and  at  Athens,  where  their  disciples  struggled  to  the 
last  nioment  against  Christianity.  It  was  a  noble  effort  of  ndigious 
l>hilosophy  and  its  adepts  deserve  respect  for  their  pure  morality. 
They  exhibit,  in  certain  respects,  what  we  shall  find  among  the 
Christians:  contempt  of  the  body  and  of  earth,  divine  love,  union 
with  God  by  ecstasy  and  all  the  mystic  ardour.  Singular  con- 
dition   of   souls,    \vhi(h    is    the    moral    characteristic   of   that   age   of 


'  See,  in  the  Cod.  Just.,  i.  1,  3,  3,  a  constitution  of  the  year  449  which  condemns  all 
hooks  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Nicaea  and  Ephesus  to  be  burnt,  and  decrees  the  penalty  of 
death  against  those  who  preserve  or  read  them.  Justinian  (Nov.,  xhi.  1,  §  2)  renewed  these 
penalties,  and  this  alwminable  legislation  lasted  fourteen  centuries.  The  triumph  of  the 
Mussulman  theologians  in  the  thirteenth  century  also  resulted  in  the  persecution  of  the  philo- 
sophers. The  progress  of  Arab  civilization  was  checked,  and  night  overspread  tliat  East, 
whence,  for  three  centuries,  had  gleamed  a  quickening  light  which  brought  back  life  to  the 
West,     (See  G.  Ihigat,  Hutt.  den  philosophes  et  dcs  theolo(/ienH  musulmans,  1878.) 

'  Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiquitox  c/iretiefinefi,  p.  54.  liottoin  of  a  glass  l)earing  this  legend: 
Petrm  cum  tuis  omnes  elares  ( hilares)  pie  zeses  (a  (ireek  word  taken  from  the  verl)  ^aw,  to  live). 
Thip  mixture  of  the  two  languages  was  not  uncommon. 
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the  world,  and  which  can  be  terminated  only  by  a  religious 
revolution!  But  it  is  not  to  the  profit  of  the  Alexandrians  that 
this  revolution  will  be  effected.  "You  bring  nothing  new,"  they 
sard  to  the  Christians,  "unless  it  be  your  contempt  of  the  gods 
and  of  philosophy."  They  spoke  truly.  Hut  this  very  contem])t 
was  that  which  was  to  assure  victory  to  the  members  of  i\w  new 
alliance,  to  the  redeemed  of  Christ.  Let  us  turn  then  to  these, 
since  the  futui-e  is  theirs.^ 


II. — Transformation  of  the  Messianic  Idea. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  systems  and  rites  Christianity 
had  already,  in  the  time  of  Severus,  made  fo]-  itself  a  large  place. 
Born  in  a  country  which  had  been  for  centuries  condemned  to 
every  misery,  it  proceeded  at  once  from  despair  and  from  hope. 
Since  the  captivity  the  Jews  had  always  awaited  the  mighty  hand 
which  should  restore  the  house  of  David.  But,  in  face  of  this 
Eoman  Empire  which  was  for  them  impregnable,  the  Messianic 
idea  had  been  compelled  to  undergo  a  transformation.  Cursiug  the 
present,  they  had  directed  their  gaze  into  the  future,  in  the  only 
direction  by  which,  as  it  now  seemed  to  them,  this  future  could 
arrive,  toward  the  heaven  which  would  raise  up  a  Messiah  saviour. 
The  conqueror  of  the  earth,  vainly  expected,  had  given  place 
to  the  conqueror  of  souls:  the  new  Jerusalem  became  a  celestial 
Jerusalem. 

The  masters  of  the  Eoman  world  gained  nothing  by  the  trans- 
formation of  Jewish  ideas  into  Christian,  by  this  new  conception 
of  the  expected  Messiah.  The  prophets  had  announced  to  all  tlie 
mighty  that  they  should  fall  under  the  sword  of  Israel;  the  sibyl 
and  S.  John  condemned  them  to  perish,  with  their  gods  of  wood 
and  their  magnificent  luxury,  in  the  flames  kindl.  .1  l)y  the  wrath 
divme,  while  tlie  conquerors  of  demons  received  the  promise  of 
immortality.^  Yet,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  this  promise^  dis- 
engaged   Christianity,   in  the    first   phase   of   its   existence,   from  all 

-  On  the  school  of  Alexandria,  see  the  two  learned  books  of  MM.  Simon  and  Vacliorot   and 
the  more  recent  one  of  Zeller,  die  PhUosophie  der  Griechen  in  ihrer  i;eschirht lichen  EntiricUnng 
Lactantius  {Die.  Imt.,  iii.  12)  terminates  his  .^earch  for  the  soveieign  good  hv  these 
words  :  Id  rero  nihil  ahiid  potest  esse  quam  immortalitas. 
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earthly  ambition.  It  seems  as  if  the  propagation  of  it,  with  its 
principles  of  human  equality  and  community  of  goods  among  the 
disinherited  classes,  must  have  introduced  the  spirit  of  revolt.  But 
by  a  fatal  exaggeration  of  the  doctrines  of  indifference,  taught  for 
two  centuries  by  all  the  philosophies,^  the  primitive  church  added 
to  its  fundamental  dogma  of  redemption  contempt  for  the  present 
life. 

Pre-occupied   with  heaven  and  i\u)   rewards   in   reserve  for  his 


Ju.sus  between  two  Apostles  in  the  Attitude  of  Adoratidn.^ 

faith,  the  Christian  did  not  envy  the  prosperous  on  earth  their 
riches  and  their  enjoyments.  He  left  the  things  of  earth  as  he 
found  them,  because  existence  here  below  was  to  him  only  a  life 
of  trial,  the  earliest  termination  of  which  would  be  the  best,  while 
the  other,  that  beyond  the  tomb,  was  the  true  life  and  ardently 
desired.  ^^Let  him  fear  to  die  whom  hell  awaits,"  said  S.  Cyprian, 
*^but  the  Christian  Iiihal)iting  a  house  whose  walls  are  tottering 
and    whose   roof   is   trembling,   passenger   on   board   a  vessel    which 


'  liiditTerence  to  civic  duties  and  disdain  for  the  good  things  Df  this  world  were  tlie  lessons 
given  by  the  new  Academy  and  Zeno,  by  Pyrrho  and  Epicurus.  "  Cliristianity  will  combine 
all  these  dislikes,  will  show  itself  still  more  disdainful  of  political  action,  will  preach  inditfer- 
ence  with  greater  ardour,  will  crown  all  its  contempt  by  despising  the  very  philosophy  which 
had  already  tauglit  to  despise  all  the  rest,  and,  the  better  to  take  souls  captive  on  earth,  will 
offer  to  them  only  the  good  which  is  not  of  this  world."     (Martha,  Lucrece,  p.  200.) 

^  After  a  sarcophagus  at  Aries  which  serves  as  altar-front  in  the  church  of  S.  Trophimus. 
Christ  seated  upon  a  scabcllim,  his  head  surmounted  by  tlie  cruciforum  monogram,  is  giving 
the  law  (in  the  form  of  an  unrolled  volume)  to  the  two  apostles.  Vi.  E.  Le  Blant,  Etudes  sur 
ies  mrcophaf/es  de  la  ril/e  d" Aries,  pi.  wvii.  and  p.  44 
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the  waves  are  about  to  engulf,  why  should  he  not  bless  the  hand 
which,  hastening  his  departure,  restores  him  to  heaven,  his  own 
country  ? "  *  Christianity  did  not  change  then  the  conditions  of 
life,  but  it  changed  the  conditions  of  death ;  and  this  new  solution 
of  the  terrible  problem  was  of  itself  the  greatest  of  revolutions. 

Despite  the  temptation  which  always  exists  to  demand  of  death 
its  secret,  the  ancients  had  contented  themselves  with  admitting, 
without  a  great  deal  of  metaphysics,  a  vague  existence  beyond 
the  grave.^  In  those  old  days  life  was  rude;  to  lose  it  was  often 
to  gain  rest  and  peace,  requiem  wternam^  and  the  C'hurch  repeats 
it  still.  It  is  the  time  when  Greece  represents  death  under  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  child  fallen  asleep,  whose  drooping  hand  held 
an  inverted  torch.  But  mind  becomes  developed;  conscience  is 
enlightened  and  projects  gleams  of  light  into  the  darkness  of  the 
tomb.  Thither  justice  is  made  to  descend,  which  society,  in 
becoming  civilized,  seeks  to  establish  upon  the  earth.  Eewards  for 
the  good  are  placed  there,  and  chastisements  for  the  wicked,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  Forum  before  the  praetor;  and  that  judgment 
of  the  dead  which  Homer  reserved  for  the  heroes  is  extended  to 
all  men.  The  city  of  shades  is  peopled,  enlarged,  and  civilized, 
like  the  city  of  men.  The  life  elysian  is  submitted  to  the  moral 
laws  of  recompense,  and  its  pleasures,  retraced  on  funeral  monu- 
ments, continue  those  of  the  life  on  earth.  It  is  to  this  point  of 
equality  between  the  two  existences  that  the  Gra?co-Roman  philo- 
sophy had  brought  the  eschatology  of  the  pagans. 

But  the  movement  once  begun  does  not  stop.  The  development 
of  religious  thought  pursues  its  course,  and  the  equilibrium  between 
the   two   existences   is   reversed:    heaven   prevails    over    earth,    the 


'  De  Mortalitate,  25. 

■''To  the  present  day,  man  has  been  able  to  find  but  three  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
death.  The  soul,  the  vital  spark,  returns  and  loses  itself  in  the  centre  of  universal  life :  this  is 
the  Nirvana  of  India  and  indifference  to  personal  existence  ;  or  it  goes  to  enjoy  with  deliglit 
the  same  pleasures  which  it  has  made  use  of  upon  earth  :  this  is  the  love  of  physical  life,  the 
Graeco-Roman  and  Mussulmanic  solution ;  or  else,  in  an  eternal  rapture,  it  will  contemplate 
God  face  to  face  :  this  is  divine  love,  but  also  a  sort  of  annihilation  in  God.  Science  fashions  a 
different  dream  :  since  nothing  is  lost,  thought  must  subsist  as  force;  separated  from  the  body, 
its  imperfect  organ,  it  will  endure,  and  intelligence  will  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  all  things. 
This  will  be  for  humanity  that  which  takes  place  in  the  individual :  the  need  of  knowing 
succeedintr  the  need  of  loving.  But  perfect  science  is  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  true,  the 
good,  and  the  beautiful,  that  is,  of  God  him.self,  and  unto  that  he  will  attain  in  the  higher 
life  who  shall  have  made  the  greatest  effort  to  approach  to  it  in  the  present  life. 
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future  life  over  thi'  present — the  latter,   condemned  and  cursed;  the 
foniKa-,    glorified    and    awaited 
with  impatience. 

After  having  sought  for 
(jfod,  as  it  were  blindfold, 
in  the  religions  of  Greece, 
riirygia,  Kgypt,  and  IMucnicia, 
th(^  Romans  had  seen  coming 
to  them  a  new  God  who  went 
to  the  liearts  of  the  refined 
and  the  afflicted.  There  were 
many  souls  whom  the  gross 
naturalism  of  tlu^  official  reli- 
gion offended,  and  in  spite  of 
the  mitigati(m  of*  servitude, 
slavery  was  still  to  this 
society  a  bleeding  wound  in 
its  side.  And  now,  behold 
hope  is  brought  to  these 
''  desperate  <'las.s(»s,"  as  Pliny 
calls  them.'  ....  But  not 
that  of  earth.  The  old  abode 
which  sunlight  and  life  once 
made  so  bi^autiful,  has  become 
the  vale  of  tears  which  the 
divine  vengeance  is  about  to 
fill  with  lamentations ;   and  the 


Genius  of  Sleep  or  of  Death.- 


habitation    of    the    dead,    in    old    times   so   chill    and    sombre,    is    the 
celestial  Jerusiilem,   radiant  with  youth,   brightness,  and   love,   where 

*  .  .  .  .  Coli  rura  ah  tryastnlis  posximum  est  et  quith/uid  nyitur  a  dcxperaiitihus.  We  have 
seen  what  was  the  condition  of  the  humilioreK,  and  for  the  immense  class  of  the  freeduH'u, 
the  constitution  of  (Joimnodus.  (See  above,  p.  \'2\).)  in  the  middle  of  the  thii-d  century 
Orig.'ii  regarded  tLS  an  honour  to  Chri.stianify  tin-  reproach  which  Celsus  and  the  pagan  of  the 
(hfnrnu  made  against  it,  of  recruiting  itself  among  men  (tf  low  condition.  •*  Yes,"  said  he, 
•'we  go  to  all  those  di.sdained  by  philosophy —  to  the  woman,  to  the  slave,  even  to  the  robber." 
In  doing  so  the  Christians  were  fuitliful  to  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Master,  who  became  so 
great  only  berau.se  he  loved  the  little  ones.  In  the  fourth  century  S.  Jerome  .said  again: 
Ecdeina  Christi  de  vili plehecula  coiujregaia  est  {Opera,  iv.  I^HD,  ed.  of  1693).  The  })ain tings  of 
the  catacombs  prove  the  very  humble  condition  of  the  artists  and  of  the  <iead  who  had  ordered 
them. 

'  Oxford,  Marm.  O.ron.,  pi.  lo.     See  vol.  v.  p.  280,  the  Genius  of  Death  of  the  Louvre. 
VOL     VI.  M 
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pious  souls  shall  dwell  eternally.  *'The  sun  shall  be  (lark(»n(Hl, 
and    the    moon    shall    not    give    her    light,    and    the    stars    shall    fall 

from   heaven They  shall    see    the    Son    of    Man    coming    in 

the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory.  And  Tie  shall 
send  forth  His  angels  ....  and  they  shall  gather  together  His 
elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  otluM*. 
....  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away 
till  all  these  things  be  accomplish(;d." 

The  generation  passed  and  the  earth  was  not  rent  asunder. 
But  the  sibyl  and  the  prophets  of  the  Apocalf/psc  constantly  renewed 
the  fearful  menace,  which  was  a  promise  of  endless  torments  for 
the  haiiglity  masters  of  the  earth  and  of  etc^'nal  bliss  tor  tluMr 
victims.'  These  unfortunate^  men,  says  a  writer  of  \\\v  \\mi\ 
speaking  of  the  Christians,  fancying  to  tluMnselves  that  they  are 
immortal,  despise  punishments  and  voluntarily  give  themselv(\s  up 
to  death.'-'  The  love  of  heaven  led  tlnnn  to  hatred  of  earth  ;  they 
henceforth  had  before  their  eyes  only  God  and  Eternity,  with  their 
tremendous  majesty. 

The  true  character  of  the  revolution  which  took  jdace  in  the 
obscure  depths  of  Roman  society  is  in  this  new  view  of  our  destinv 
much  more  than  in  moral  reform,  since  humanity  liad  aln^ady,  as 
we  have  shown, ^  been  put  in  possession  of  all  the  precepts  which 
serve  to  regulate  this  world's  existence.  Life  was  purificMl  hut 
became  gloomy  in  the  living  tomb,  when^  those  confined  it  who 
pushed  this  revolution  to  its  logical  consequences,  and  tlu^  Ronian 
magistrates,  not  being  able  to  see  beyond  its  outward  manifesta- 
tions, found  in  them  the  two  things  which  form  the  grand  drama 
of  pc^'secutions :  contempt  of  society  and  its  laws,  wlnVli  raised  w^^ 
executioners,  and  love  of  death,   whicli   made  victims. 

The  hatred  of  the  tiesli  which  the  ancient  .h^ws  had  n()t 
known,  but  which  philosophy  taught,  this  aspiraticm  after  death, 
so  contrary  to  the  conception   which  paganism   had    formed    of    life, 


*  S.  Matthew,  xxiv.  20-34;  Oripen,  Contra  Celsum,  vii.  9. 

^  Lucian,  Peregrinw,  13.  See  in  vol.  v.  p.  215,  what  Marcus  Aurrlius  said  of  the 
Christians.     Epictetus,  Galen,  and  the  advocate  of  paganism  in  the  OctnviuA  say  the  same. 

'  In  vol.  V.  chap.  "The  Spirit  of  the  Ajjre."  M.  lleuss,  in  his  Hiftfoire  de  la  thcuhnjie 
chrotienne  au  .necle  apo^foltquet  s&\h  very  justly  (p.  ^50):  "  Tlie  main  point  is  that  the  ori^nn- 
ality  of  the  (Jospel  does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  novelty  of  certain  dogmas  or  of  certain 
moral  precepts  as  in  the  novelty  of  the  basis  which  it  gives  to  the  religious  Ufe." 
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could  not  have  been  produced  except  in  a  small  number  of 
stricken  and  suffering  souls.  Hut  the  heaven  n^splendeut  with 
light,  which  Christianity  opened  to  their  gaze;  its  teachings,  which 
addressed  themselves  to  the  nobh^st  instincts  of  the  conscience  ;  the 
penetrating  sweetness  of  the  parables  and  the  grand  poem  of  the 
Passion,  won  all  those  in  whom  were  found  the  two  most  potent 
faculties  of  our  being — sentiment  and  imagination.  And,  along 
witli  thes(*  allurements,  what  terrors  were  prepannl  by  thc^se  men 
whose  words  appropriated  the  terrible  beauty  of  the  proplu^tic 
singers  of  the  old  dispensation  or  the*  apocalyptic  t]ir<\at(*nings  of 
the  new ! — when  they  announced  the  speedy  coming  of  the  last 
days ;  when  they  portrayed  (Mupires  destroyed,  worlds  reduccMl  to 
dust,  the  trumpet  of  th(^  judgment  resounding  in  the  valley  of 
Jehosliaphat,  and  man  endowed  with  eternity,  either  for  happiness 
or  for  tortures ! 

Never  had  tlu^  world  known  such  sanctions  of  moral  actitm,' 
and  they  were  produced  at  an  (»poch  when  tlie  unvarying  order 
of  nature  was  regarded  as  th(^  plaything  of  angels  and  demons 
who  hovered  about  man,  scattering  his  pathway  with  temptations 
or  ])rodigies  which  he  beheld  with  the  eyes  of  a  spirit  dazzled  by 
faith  or  fear. 

Under  Diocletian  a  farce  was  played  entitled.  The  Testament 
of  the  Defunct  Jupiter ;  we  know  only  its  title,  but  a  poet  of  our 
day  has  represented  the  god,  who  had  so  long  made  heaven  and 
earth  quake  with  his  thunderbolts,  as  broken  down  with  age, 
decn^pit,  yet  witli  a  remn:uit  of  majesty,  and  banished  far  from 
mankind  on  a  desert  island,  where  he  tries  in  vain  to  warm  his 
shrunken  hands  before  a  pitiful  fire  of  briers  and  thorns.  The 
poet  and  the  philosopher,  who  know  how  to  estimate  the  grandeur 
of  the  fall,  have  at  least  a  word  of  compassion  for  the  outcasts  of 
heaven ;  religions,  less  generous,  pursue  wjth  lively  hatred  those 
whom  they  have  conquered;  they  take  from  them  their  power  for 
good  and  giv<'  them  that  for  evil.  The  Christians  still  b(Oicved  in 
the  existence  of  the  gods  of  paganism  and  in  the  prodigies  per- 
formed   in    their   temples ;    but    they    transformed    these    masters   of 


'  The  Apocalypse  has  created  a  new  kind  of  oratory,  by  placing  at  th<'  disposal  of  the 
("hristian  priest  the  terrors  of  hell  and  the  bliss  of  paradise.  Paganism  never  hml  anything 
like  this. 
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the  old  world  into  doinoiis  infuriiited  for  the  destruction  of  the 
new.  To  conduct  tliis  war  against  humanity  they  gave  to  these 
faUen  divinities  a  chief  whom  no  one  liad  as  yet  known,  excerpt 
among  the  Chaldeans,  in  Persia,  and  to  some  extent  in  Ju(hea.' 
Satan,  who  was  going  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  MidcUe 
Ages,  commenced  his  reign ;  he  turned  to  evil  the  most  legitimate 
pleasures,  concealed  a  snare  in  all  the  magnificence  of  nature,  and 
spread  terror  over  the  earth,  now  become  his  kingdom.  Tliat 
which  is  within  us — these  frailties  and  vices  which  an  energetic 
will  keeps  in  restraint,  which  a  vacillating  will  suifers  tu  ilevelop 
— this  was  made  external  and  the  universe  filled  witli  malignant 
beings  who  were  really  but  })art  of  ourselves.  llimianity  saw  its 
double^  and  trembled  before  it  ;  and  the  Christian  ^vlio  believed 
himself  surrounded  by  temptations  pc^-nicious  to  his  safety,  said 
with  S.  John :  ''He  that  liateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep 
it  unto  life  eternal."  '^ 

This  doctrine  of  despair  is  as  living  as  that  of  hope,  because 
humanity  will  always  have  its  woes  and  its  diseased  minds  who 
can  see  only  the  sorrows  of  existence,  and  will  never  com- 
prehend a  Providence  which  permits  evil  to  fall  u|H.!i  the  innoeciit. 
For  many  centuries  the  votaries  of  (/akyamuni  lia\c  taught  in  the 
East  to  countless  multitudes  that  life  is  an  evil,  and  the  Alex- 
andrians had  just  repeated  that  one  ought  to  aspire  to  death  as 
to  deliverance.^  The  books  of  the  Jews  had  also  uttered  tlii> 
melancholy  cry,  which  finds  response  m  one  of  the  chords  of  the 
human  soul  :  ''  All  is  vanity ; "  and  this  cry  has  found  echoes  in 
all  times:  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  full  tide  of  the  century  of 
liOuis  XIY.,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  our  clamorous  and  busy 
life.  We  have  the  poets  and  philosojiliers  of  malediction,  L(M>])ardi 
and    Ilartmaim,*   at    the    same   time    that    the    Carthusians    and    ilie 

'  Satan  is  hardly  mentioned* thrice  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  book  of  Wisdovi,  in  which 
he  appears  in  his  true  character,  was  written  shortly  before  the  Christian  era  at  Alexandria. 
[This  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  Job. — Ed.'] 

^  xii.  25.  These  words  are  still  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Cliurch  and  are  frequently 
repeated.     I  heaixl  them  recently  in  a  sermon. 

•*  The  singular  analogies  which  exist  between  the  doctrine  of  Plotihus  and  the  Ihiddliist 
Nirmna  have  frequently  been  pointed  out ;  fortuitous  analogies  which  do  not  result  from 
imitation,  but  from  the  same  condition  of  spirits. 

*  Without  mentioning  Rene,  Werther,  and  Manfred,  which  have  brought  into  fashion  a 
morbid  sadness  which  their  originators,  Chateaubriand,  Goethe,  and  Hyron,  did  not  share.  I 
hardly  dare  mention  the  strange  sect  of  the  Russian  Skoptzi  whicli  proceeds  from  this  spirit. 
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Tnippists  represent  to  us,  under  a  religious  form,  weariness  or 
ignoran(;e  of  the  world,  the  spirit  of  hatred  towards  the  flesh,  and 
that  poetry  of  solitude  at  once  bitter  and  sweet.  To  them,  whethei- 
i)hilosophers  or  recluses,  the  sombre  bride  is  always  beautiful,  and, 
from  contrary  reasons,  they  lind  sweetness  in  death  :  la  gcntillecza 
del  morir. 


ill. — The  Christian  Do(jmas. 

TTowcver,  thouglits  like  these  do  violence^  to  human  nature, 
and  thdui^di  the  Roman  Empire  might  extend  to  those  countries 
where  exertion  and  the  struggle  for  existence  easily  become  a 
s(mrce  of  suffering,  the  doctrine  of  rest  in  Ood  would  have  had, 
amongst  the  more  virile  populations  of  the  West,  only  a  transient 
duration,  if  the  beliefs  whicli  had  produced  it  had  not  been,  so 
to  speak,  incarnated  in  the  most  strongly  constituted  sacerdotal 
body  wliieli  ever  existed.  With  a  marvellous  instinct  for  the 
government  of  souls,  and  by  means  of  a  labour  of  organization 
which  lias  mjver  ceased,  the  Church  restrained  and  gave  stabilitv 
to  that  faith  which,  without  her,  would  have  been  dispersed  and 
lost,  like  precious  perfnme  which  evaporates. 

AV^ith  the  i'latonic  theory  of  the  Logos,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
sent  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  the  revelation  could  continue  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  revealer.  In  proportion  then  as  life 
became  more  active  in  the  Church,  she  prepared,  according  to 
the  times,  new  organs  for  new  functions,  to  ward  off  a  peril 
or  respond  to  a  demand.  This  is  the  condition  of  every  great  and 
powei'ful  system.  The  primitive  Church,  that  of  the  apostolic 
age,  h^d  become  transformed.  All  that  had  been  free  and  spon- 
taneous, or  vague  and  fluctuating — doctrine,  hierarchy,  or  discipline 
— was  precisely  formulated  and  set  in  order  for  a  mightv 
endeavour.'       The    Catholics    refuse    to    recognize    this    progressive 


*  Vol.  V.  p.  7m  et  acq.:  S.  John,  xiv.  16,  26,  and  xvi.  13.  See  in  1  Cor.,  xiv.  26,  wliat 
liberty  .S.  I'aul  aHowed  to  "those  who  had  received  the  gift  (»f  teaching  or  of  rev(Miling  the 
secret  things  of  God."  The  constitutions  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  (Hunsen,  Christianity 
nyul  Mankind,  vol.  vi,  yet  say  (ii.  41):  ;x«^A**»  Tfivrtt  to  ttvuhu  tov  Oton.  The  propagation  of 
the  faith  was  "  bj  the  living  word.'  J.  Donaldson  (The  Apostolical  Fathers,  vol.  i.  p.  60, 
1874),  commenting  on  the  words  of  Irenanis,  well  says :  "  in  fact,  there  was  a  spoken  Christianity 
OS  well  as  a  written  Christianity.     The  former  existed  before  the  latter."     And  he  attempts  to 
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revolution,  and  the  Protestants  condemn  it ;  yet  it  is  by  this  that 
the  Church  has  endured.  What  are  the  longest  dynasties  of  kings 
and  emperors  by  the  side  of  the  succession  of  her  pontiffs,  and 
what  institution  has  lived  eighteen  centuries  ?  We  do  not  con- 
sider that  of  all  the  miracles  this  is  the  greatest:  human  wisdoin 
rearing  a  temple  in  which  the  noblest  minds  have  lived  so  long 
and  which  shelters  so  many  still. 

In  the  first  and  second  centuries  evangelical  liberty  was  very 
great  and  it  was  gradually  lost.'  Most  of  the  apologists  of  the 
epoch  of  the  Antonines  did  not  even  belong  to  the  clergy,  and 
Eusebius*^  shows  that  for  a  long  time  there  were  volunteers  for  the 
laith  who  spread  abroad  the  glatl  tidings  according  lo  their  own 
inspiration.  From  this  resulted  diversities  which  at  an  early  date 
produced  what  the  constituted  Church  called  heresies. 

The  apostles  and  the  apostolic  Fathers  had  taught,  with  some 
discrepancies  which  are  lost  in  tluur  remoteness,  the  fundaiiimtal 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  consequently  a  revealed  law. 
This  huv  was  recorded  in  numorous  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
which  had  at  first  only  a  traditional  value.^  To  the  early  Fathers 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  above  all  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Prophets;  even  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  Papias,  bishop 

demonstrate  what  were  the  faith  and  the  free  constitution  of  the  Church  at  this  time  when  free 
speech  was  not  fettered  by  the  written  formula,  and  when  each  body  of  Christians  was 
independent  under  its  elders  and  inspectors. 

Letter  72  of  S.  Cyprian  to  !S.  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  closes  with  these  words:  (iua  in 
re  nee  nos  imn  cuiquam  facimus  aut  leyem  dmnus ,  quando  habeat  in  Ecclesite  administrntione 
voluntatis  sua  arbitrium  liberum  unusquisque  prcepusitus,  rationnn  actus  sui  Domino  reddi funis. 

^  Jlist.  eccl.,  iii.  37.  What  is  termed  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  {Acts,  chap,  xv.)  had  itstlf, 
on  some  important  points,  respected  the  liberty  of  the  faithful. 

'  Donaldson,  The  Apost.,  etc.,  pp.  iiS,  107,  155,  234,  etc.  Origen  attests  (in  Matth.,  xii.  6) 
that  >s()ine  Christians  did  not  find  the  divinity  of  Clirist  clearly  expressed  in  the  Gospel  of 
IS.  Matthew,  and  Photius,  in  \\\h  BibliothecaXoii.  12t>,  addresses  the  same  reproach  to  8.  Clement 
of  Home  for  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  Jesus  is  nowhere  called  God,  but  the 
beloved  child  of  God,  the  hi^h  priest,  the  head  of  souls.  The  pseudo  Hermas  speaks  in  the 
same  manner.  8ee  also  the  words  of  8.  I'eter  (i.  2,  25),  which  are  not  contradicted  by  the  Acts 
(ii.  36).  Cf.  Clemens  Romanus,  Epist.,  ed.  Hilfr.Mifeld,  1S7«,  after  the  manuscript  discovered 
the  year  before  at  (.Constantinople.  Eusebius  {Hist,  eccl,  iii.  34)  gives  the  date  of  Clement's 
deatli  as  a.d.  101.  The  idea  of  a  Messiah  was  exceedingly  Jewish,  that  of  a  God  become  man 
was  not  so,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  in  the  early  times  it  should  have  entered  with  great 
dilliculty  into  the  minds  of  the  Jews  converted  to  the  Gospel ;  this  wms  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  Cerinthus,  the  famous  heresiarch,  whom  certain  accounts  place  in  communication  with 
S.  John.  S.  Ignatius,  dying  under  Trajan,  had  combated  the  Kbionites,  who  denied  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  {Ep.  ad  Mayn.,  7-8;  ad  Philad.,  t>-9),  and  the  Docetse,  who  rejected  his 
humanity  {Ep.  ad  iimyrn.f  1-5  j  ad  Trail.,  6-lOj. 


of  llierapolis  in  Phrygia,  then  said  that  it  was  far  less  important 
to  consult  the  books  than  living  tradition.'  But  before  the  end  of 
this  century  the  choice  between  all  these  accounts  was  made,  and 
the  apostolic  authority  had  been  recognized  in  the  three  synoptics 
into  which  the  oldest  writings  had  been  cast,'^  and  in  the  (lospel 
of  8.  John,  though  composed  later  and  differing  from  the  three 
others  on  an  essential  point,  the  doctrine  of  the  Word.  This 
doctrine,  which  the  Alexandrian  Jew  Philo  had  brilliautlv  enun- 
ciated,  was  related  to  some  ancient  Egyptian  beliefs,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  certain  ideas  of  Plato.  By  giving  rise  in  phih)sophic 
minds  to  the  boldest  speculations,  it  was  destined  to  serve  as  a 
I'oudation  for  the  Christian  theology  which  made  of  the  Messiah 
the  incarnate  Word^  while  the  synoptics  supplied  to  the  ordinary 
preaching,  to  attract  the  multitude,  the  tender  and  charming 
eha|)ters  of  the  parables,  or  the  sombre  and  sublime  one  of  the 
Passion.  The  Acts  and  the  Epistles  had  likewise  been  admitted, 
so  that  the  canon  of  the  Scrii)tures  was  nearly  determined,  though 
no    authority    had    as   yet    closed    or   promulgated  it.'^     The  Church, 


'  .  .  .  .  ni  irapd  'C,h><sr\<;  ^oivi/f  Kal  fitvoixTiK  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  iii.  39.  Ireiiaeus  (iii.  2) 
also  sjiid  :  non  per  litteras  traditam  veritatem,  sed  per  vivatn  voeem.  According  to  Eusebius 
{ibid.),  I'apias  could  only  have  known  and  emph)yed  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  of  Matthew,  of 
which  he  speaks  with  great  liberty,  the  Apocalypse,  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  first  of 
John.  A  very  important  work  for  the  knowledge  of  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  towaifls  tiie 
end  of  the  second  century  is  the  Fraynient  called  that  of  Muratori,  discovered  in  1S4()  at 
Miliui.  [  Ihe  best  general  guide  is  now  G.  Salmon's  Critical  Introduction  to  the  iV.  7'. 
J.  Murray,  1885.— £rf.] 

^  S.  Luke,  in  prooevi.,  says  ttoXXoi  Itrixiip^aav. 

'  I  do  not  need  to  investigate  as  to  when  and  how  the  canonical  books  were  prepared:  a 
multitude  of  learned  works  may  furnish  information  on  this  subject.  My  duty  is  to  show  wliat 
were  the  spirit  and  the  organization  of  the  Church  at  the  epoch  when  its  power  was  sufficiently 
great  to  enable  it  to  exert  an  influence  on  Roman  society  and  the  destinies  of  the  Empire. 
Now  this  epoch  corresponds  to  the  reign  of  Severus.  Under  Marcus  Aurelius,  Celsus  (Origen, 
Contra  Cels.,\\.  27)  at  that  time  represented  the  Christians  as  continually  occupied  in  correcthig 
and  altiring  their  Gospels,  ....  mutant  perrertuntque,  and  Eusebius  {Hist,  eccl.,  iv.  23,  and 
V.  28)  confirms  this  testimony.  Origen,  who  died  in  253,  in  fact  says  {Horn.  1,  in  Lux;.): 
Multi  conati  sunt  scribere  Evanyelica,  but  he  adds,  sed  no7i  omnes  recepti.  There  was  then,  in 
the  first  and  second  centuries,  a  great  work  of  editing,  co-ordinating,  and  eliminating,  which 
resulted  in  an  evangelical  canon.  At  the  time  of  Tertullian  (beginning  of  the  third  century), 
tbe  cunon  was  fixed,  for  he  speaks  {ad  Marcionein,  iv.  2)  of  tlie  four  Gospels  "  of  the  apostles 
Mattliew  and  John"  and  the  "apostolic  men"  Luke  and  Mark,  as  forming  the  "evangelical 
instrument"  accepted  in  his  time.  So  also  S.  Irenaeus,  who  was  put  to  death  under  Severus 
(Adv.  hter.,  iii.  11),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  died  under  Caraealla  or  Elagabalus 
(^7ro/n^  iii.  13);  but  both  quote  freely  from  the  Apocrypha;  Origen  thinks  "it  may  be  used 
with  discretion."  {Horn.  2()  in  Matth.,  23.)  The  author  of  the  Letters  of  S.  Ignatius  regards 
the  (lospel  of  the  Hebrews  as  an  authentic  text  {ad  Sniym.,  3) ;  S.  Irenteus  mentions  also  the 
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therefore,   had  its  holy  book,  the  New  Testament,   less  poetical  than 
the  Old,  but  far  superior  as  a  winner  of  souls. 

Finally,  Theophilus  of  Antioch  had  just  found  a  word  which 
is  not  in  the  Gospels,  the  word  Trinity,'  a  brief  and  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  dogma  which  the  Council  of  Niciea  will  put  into  exact 
language  by  determining  the  relations  of  the  thrc(^  divine^  persons ;''' 


..^/ji^Muiir 


fiMHlT  I     nt  .  „  i,r.  -  .n   „n;,.,r.  ■■■. tri-ii.i '     -^-.^  ..- „     ,    -:  r- ^>|V^-.. 'I'l'l...  ■      ,   "•  ,'.-i^^^r;...^^-     _  _^^  ^__      . -_- 


Nativity  of  Christ,  after  a  Marble  in  the  Museum  of  the  Lateruu. 
(Keller,  les  Catac.  de  Rome,  pi.  Ixvii.  No.  2.) 

and  S.  Irentpus  wrote,  between  the  years  177  and  192,  the  Catholic 
profession  of  faith  in  almost  the  same  terms  that  we  read  in  tlie 
doctrinal  formulary  of  825/*  But  all  the  faithful  did  not  attach 
the  same  importance  to  these  obscure  dogmas.  In  the  fourth 
century,  Lactantius,  one  of  th^  most  valiant  defenders  of  the 
Church,  imderstood  them  so  imperfectly  that  Pope  Gelasius  pla(  nl 
his  works  among  the  apocrypha;  later  still,  Gregory  Nazianzen 
will  show  what  uncertainty  existed  witli  regard  to  the  IToIy  Spirit/ 

Acta    ih^  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse.     S.  Justin,  half  a  century   earlier,  never  cites   the 
Linstles  and  very  rarely  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  authenticity  of  which  was  .still  under  discussion, 
l.ven  m  the  middle  of  the  third  century  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  does  not  know  who  is 
the  author  of  the   Apocalypse,  and   is  not   without   some  distrust  of  the  value  of  thi«  bo<.k 
l'>usel.uus,  7/,.^.  eccles.,  vii.  25.)      "  Peter,"  says  Oricren  {ap.  Eusebius,  ibul,  vi.  26),  "  has  left 

but  one  epistle  which  is  generally  received John  has  also  left  one  very  short  epistle 

.  .  .  As  to  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  my  belief  is  that  God  alone  knows  who  is  its 
autbor^     The  authenticity  of  the  Pauline  epistles  to  Titus  and  Timothy  is  also  mucii  contested. 

7w  ^f:"'""^  ^^''*'^y''^  "•  l'^>).^vhich  Tertullian  translated  by  the  Latiii  word  Trinitas  ide 
l*uaicitia,  '2\ ).  ^ 

■    .1 '  ?'\'Tf'^  t"ni'«>i';"  Ix^^Iief,  wMcl,  is  found  to  l,e  fundamental  i„  the  ao.p.fc,  ,mrlioulu,ly 

!.f  CmLnodl^s  '''  ''■         """■    '^'"■"P''""^  ^'"*  '''^'"'P  "'  '^'"i"'^''  «"<i  di"!  i»  the  .vign 

,  'f''";.  '""■'  '•  '"^  '""'"'^  Tmullian  in  the  *  Pr<.,cr.,  13,  and,  lea«  at  length,  in  the 
(le  I  elaruhs  I  try.  ^     * 

iF  '^'^'y^""^^  ^'f  •'  ^>^--i-  ^"^Piritus  sancti  neyat  suh.tantiam,  says  S.  Jerome 
(V..  4.)  ,  with  reference  to  Lactant.us,  und  he  adds  that  he  displav.s  more  power  to  comba. 
error  than  to  establish  truth.     (Epist.  \:\,  ad  Pauliyi.)  ' 
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Tims,  at  the  epoch  where  we  take  up  the  history  of  the 
Church,  the  close  of  the  second  century,  Christian  theology  had 
made  a  brilliant  beginning ;  it  was  Greek  genius  which  had  done 
this  by  the  mouth  of  Ignatius  and  Ireiueus,  of  Justin  and 
Athenagoras,    of    Tatian    and    Theophilus,    of    Melito    of    Sardis    and 


The  Agapa;  (after  a  iias-relief  of  the  Kircher  Museum).     (Roller,  pi.  liv.  lig-.  7.) 

Apollinarius  of  Tlierapolis ;  and  other  Greeks,  Clement  and  ^)rigen, 
will  develoj)  it  in  the  third,  in  the  great  school  of  Alexandria.' 

The  fraternal  agapu'  had  at  first  been  only  a  remembrance  of 
the  Last  Supper  and  a  transformation  of  the  great  feast  of  the 
Jews,  the  Passovc^-,  at  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  eaten  in  com- 
memoration of  th(i  miraculous  exodus  of  the  Hebrews,  when  they 
escaped  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt.  Th(*  increasing  number  of 
believers  changed  their  character ;  they  became  the  mystic  repast 
wliicli  derived  its  name,  evx^ipiariuj  from  the  acts  of  grace  pro- 
nounc(^d  in  the  benediction  of  the  cup  and  the  breaking  of  the 
bread.-'  For  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  old  creed,  Christianity 
substituted  one  of  a  nature  wholly  spiritual,  like  itself,  and  which 
also  celebratcnl  a  deliverance,   that  of  souls. 

Sacrifice,  that  is  to  say,  the  gift  offered  to  the  gods  with  the 
view  of  gaining  their  favour,  had  been  the  basis  of  all  religions; 
and  the  costlier  the  offering  the  more  efficacious  was  to  be  the 
sacrifice.  Hence  the  immolation  of  human  victims.  Time  has 
softened    this    cruel    I)iety,    philosophers    have    condemned    it,    and 

'  To  KOT  ' A\tK»v?fifiav  ^i^u<TKa\thn>  (Eusebius,  ibid.,  v.  10). 

'On  the  eucharu<ti(t  \n  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  see  S.  Ireuuius,  Adt\  hcer.,  iv. 
18,  and  S  Justin,  ApoL,  i.  t)5-67. 
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emperors    have     issued    edicts    against     it;     but    the    belief    in    the 
merits   of   saeritiee   has  not   ceased:    it   has   become   transformed    and 
pui-itied.       The  pagan  god  received   the   offering   and   shared  it   with 
his  adorers;'  the  new  (U>d  gave  himself  to  his  priests  and  folh>wer8. 
No    more  shedding   of    blood,   no  more   flame  consuming  the   victim, 
no  more  smoke  veiling  the  face  divine.     The  gifts  of  the  heavenly 
Father  which  sustain  life  upon  the  earth,  the  bread,  the   water,  and 
the    wine,    became    symbols    of    the    commnni(m    of    men    with    him. 
IILs    Spirit    was    incarnate    in    Jesus;    Jesus,    ascended    to    heaven, 
became    incarnate    in    the    bread    and    wine     consecrated    on    earth  : 
/loc  est  corpus  meum,   hie  est  sanguis  mcus.     This   was  at  first  only  a 
figure.'^      As    one    participated    in     idolatry    by    eating    the    flesh    of 
pagan    victims,    one    participated    in    the    new    religious    worship    by 
breaking  the  bread  and  drinking  the  cup.     13ut,  seeing  the  condition 
of    minds,    the    flgure    must    very    soon    become    to    the    faithful    a 
reality.     At   the   middle    of   the    second    centuiy    the    Eucharist   was 
already    "the    sacrament    of    tlu^    altar."  ^       It    thry    were     far    from 
believing  in  transubstantiation,  they  already  admitted  consubstantia- 
tiou,  and  the  mystic  sanctity  which  the  Lord's  Supper  had  acquired 
communicated  to  the  priest  who  offered  the  sacriflce  a  more  exalted 
dignity,  with  the  character  of  a  necessary  mediator  between  heaven 
and  earth. 

This  character  was  to  come  to  him  in  another  manner. 

Jesus  had  left  only  two  commands  to  the  apostles  :  "  Preach 
the  Gospel  to  all  tlir  nations,  and  baptize  them.''  TIils  baptism, 
which  he  himself  had  desired  to  receive,  was  a  symbol  of  puriflca- 
tion  and  the  condition  of  salvation.'  In  early  times  it  pre-supposed 
on  the  part  of  the  one  who  presented  liimself  for  it  a  personal 
adherence  given  after  receiving,  instruction,  and  marked  by  the 
profession  of  the  (liristian  faith.  Hence  it  was  administered  to 
adults  only:  the  catechumens  of  Alexandria  waited  three  years 
for  iV  But  the  sacramental  idea  attached  especial  virtues  t(» 
It;    by    it   he   who    was   baptized    was    born    again    in    the    spirit. 

^  In  ancient  Italy  the  repaat  was  always  precedtKi  »)y  lihationH  to  the  INnntes. 
»  TI.e  -Acts  o/t/ie  Aj,o,^fies  (ii.  4l>,  and  xx.  7)  explain  the  wonl»  of  Paul,  1  for  ,  x    10 
♦  \gmitnis,  ad  Jiom.,  7;  ad  -S'myr//.,  7  :  Ju«tin,  ApoL,  I  06,  and   lreua.u8,  op'cU     iv    18 
and  V.  2.  ^  ^  t  f 

'  John,  iii.  5. 

'  Kai'/Jj/tf  r»}4-  kv  MyviTTti,  UK\i)aiaQ  (ii.  45,  ap.  Hunsen,  vol.  iv.  pp.  461  et  seq.). 
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''  Plungod  ill  tlie  darkness  of  a  deuse  night  aud  drifting  at  random 
on  the  stormy  sea  of  the  time,  I  strayed  hither  and  thitlier,"  says 
S.  C'yprian,  ''without  knowing  whither  to  direct  my  life.  Divine 
goodness    caused    me    to   be    born    again   in   the    saving    water    of 

baptism At  once  a  serene  and  pure  light  was  shed  from  on 

liigli     upon    my     soid    and     1 


became  a  new  man."'  This 
efficacy  of  baptism  dispens- 
ing with  persimal  adlierencc, 
cliildreu  were  admitted  to 
regen(M-ati(m.  This  was  a 
noteworthv  innovation.  The 
Master  had  said:  Sinite  venire 
ml  me  parndo-s ;  the  Church 
called  them  and  took  them. 
Its  action  was  extended  over 
the  beginnings  of  life,  as  it 
watched  over  the  approach  of 
death,  and  thus  it  was  enabled 
to  keep  or  recover,  in  the 
turbulent  hours  of  youth,  those 
whom  it,  from   their  birth,   had   ''enrolled    in   the   army  of  Christ, 

census  Dei^  ^ 

On  coming  out  of  the  baptismal  font  the  neophyte  was 
clothed  with  a  white  robe,  symbol  of  innocence,  ;ind  he  moistened 
his  lips  in  a  v(^ss(^1  nf  milk  and  hrmey,  the  sweet  and  pure  nourish- 
ment of  the  bodv  and  the  image  of  the  spiritual  food  which  the 
Council    distributed  to    all    its    members.' 


Ikptism."^ 


'S.  Cyprian,   Ep.  ad  Donat.     S.  Justin  {Apol.,  i.  61)  had  spoken  of  this  new  l.irth  by 

hiiptisni,an(l  OrigiMi  called  it  ''the  principle  and  the  source  of  the  ^ifta  of  frrnce"  (m  J|>rtn//.,  17). 

-  After  a  painting  in  the  crypt  of  Pope  Callistus.     (Holler,  op.  cif.,  pi.  xxiv.  fi"-.  4.     Cf. 

ilnd.,  vol.  i.  p.  VM.) 

^TertulliM!..  fir  liapthmo,  17.  Baptism  was  habitually  administered  by  immersion  for 
iIhwo  in  health,  bv  s]Vinklin^r  for  the  sick.  This  rite  was  also  the  foundation  of  the  cult  us  of 
Mithra.  then  wi<iely  extencb'd,  and  it  ''regenerated  for  eternity"  him  who  received  it ;  but  it 
was  a  baptism  of  blo.Kl,  giving  rise  to  a  hideous  ceremony  (vol.  v.  p.  704),  which  was  to  keep 
away  women,  cliil<lren,  and  all  sensitive  persons.  Another  baptism  of  blw>d,  tliat  of  the  Jews, 
contiiHied  for  some  time  to  be  practised  by  the  Christian  Jews  also.  The  fifteen  bisliops  of 
Jerusalem  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  were  circumcised.     (Eusebius,   Jlt^t.   eccL, 

iv.  5.) 

*  .  .  .  .  mellvt  et  lactis  focietatpm  (Tertullian.  Adv.  Marcion.,  i.  14). 
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Jesus    liad    said:    "Whosesoever  sins  ye  forgive,   they  are  for- 
^h'im  unto  them."       This  was  a   powerful   means   of   action  for  tlw. 
government    of    souls    promised    to    the    new    priesthood.      At    first, 
tlie  penitent  "made  unto  the  Lord'"    the  avowal  of  liis  fault  in  the 
presence   of   the   believers,   and   the  priivsts  determined  th(»  necessan' 
expiation.       T*)ut   it   wa^    inevitable   tliat   auricular    confession    shoulil 
take  the  place   of  public   confession.      The  penitent  and    tlu^    priest 
were   equally    int(^rested    iii    this    change,    for    the    first    being    oidy 
possible  in   the  case  of  grave  ()ffenc(\s,    tlu^    minor  ones  escai)e(l    the 
action    of   the    Cliurch.      With    the    second,    the    mihkt,    especially 
women;-   avoided    the    shame    of    humiliation    before    all    th(^    people, 
and    the    priest    p(^netrated    into    the    private    life    of    the    ])enitent, 
wliich    permitted    him    to    direct    it     b(^tter    for    salvation.       If    the 
penitent,    in    a    dying    conditicm,    desinMl    to    be    reconeihHl    to    the 
Church,    it    was    needful    that    the    priest    should    take   the    place    of 
the    assembly    of   the    brethren    at    his    bedside^    and    the    exception 
ended  by  becoming  the  rule.      llowc^vcu-,   public  confession  was  not 
interdicted    until    the    middle    of    the   fifth   century;    but,    at    that 
moment,  auricular  confession,   the  dawning   of  which  we  see  in  the 
epoch    we  are   now   considering,-^   will    long  since   have  acquired   the 
power    of   a    sacrament.       By    the    counsels    which    follow    the    con- 
fession,    the    priest    will    assume    the    direction    of    the    life    of   the 
penitents;    he   will    teach    them     th(>    practice    of    justice    a(*cording 
to    the   Church,   and    by  the    powcn-    to    bind    and    to    loose,    he  will 
make   saints   destined    to    sit  down  at  the   right   hand   of  God,   and 
the    damned    whom    Satan    and    liis    tortures    await.      The    pagan 
mysteries,   too,   granted    salvation,   but    by    an    initiation   which    wa.s 
not    repeated.       In  the  bosom  of  the  Church   the   initiation    is    p(M-- 
petually   renewed,    by   the    eueharistic   communion    which  restor(\s   to 
a  state  of  purity,   ])y    the   religious    teaching   which   preparers   for   it, 
by    the    sacrament    of   penitence    which    brings    back    the    sinner    or 

'  .  .  .  .  E.romologe.ns  est  qua  delictum  domino   nofttro  cmijitemur  (Tertullian,  di-  Pamit,, 
J>).     It  is  the  public  confession  of  which  Matthew  spoaks  (iii.  G),  Mark  (i.  6),  and  tlie  Actn 
(xix.  18).  ' 

'  S.  Irtnineui*  {Adv.  har.,  i.  .3)  speaks  of  women  wlio  publicly  confessed  their  faults. 

'  Origren,  in  the  second  homily  upon  Pmbm,  xxxvii.  19,  in  the  Homilin  2  in  Lerit.,  i,  and 
in  liis  ])e  Orat.,  28,  is  ah-eady  more  explicit.  At  this  moment,  the  middle  of  the  thin!  century, 
the  two  modes  of  confession  co-exist,  but  the  confession  t(.  the  priest  is  already  more  customary 
than  the  confession  to  the  assembly.  Cf.  the  Orfaviu.,  i),  10.  11,  12,  25,  26,  and  2<J,  and  the 
de  Ln>^9ig:     As  to  the  laying  on  of  hands,  that  was  a  Jewish  custom. 
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which  turns  away  for  ever  the  excommunicated,  banished  at  the 
same  time  from  the  Church  and  from  heaven. 

AnotluT  sacrament  aiose,  or  rather  an  ancient  usagc^  was  con- 
tinued aft(T  its  transformation  :  extreme  unction.'  This  again  is 
merely  a  i)rayer  of  the  priests  ovc^r  the  sick,  tlu^  Jewish  usagt^  of 
anointing  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  assertion  of 
faith  by  dyiug  persons.'^ 

The    civil    law   does    not  favour    celibacy,   because   it  renders  a 


The  .\}:^apa?,  Symlxjl  of  the  Eucliaristic  Coinuiunion  *  (after  a  Marble  of  the  Lateran/. 

man  free  from  the  obligations  of  the  family,  and  because  the 
family  is  the  basis  of  society.  But  in  the  East,  and  even  in 
Greece,  certain  churches  or  philosophic^  sects  recommend  it.  At 
the  period  of  the  ancient  fervour,  some  of  the  goddesses — Diana, 
Minerva,  Vesta,  and  the  Muses — had  repudiated  chaste  love,  and 
at  Athens  and  Homc^,  and  among  th(^  (Jiuds,  the  holiest  prayers 
wen*  those  of  virgins.  The  apostles  and  the  early  Fathers  did 
not  impos(^  celibacy ;  there  was,  how^ev(T,  a  tendency  towards  it. 
It    was    the    natural     eonsequence    of    a    doctrine    which    prescribed 


'  Origen,  Uomilia  2  in  Lerit.,  2. 

'^  Jnmes,  v.  14  15.  Among  the  .l«'ws  p«'rfu!n«Hl  olive  oil  served  for  various  relig'ious  uses 
(Genefda,  xxviii.  IS,  and  Rrodua,  xxx.  24-2'.>)  and  for  tlie  anointing  of  high-priests  and  kings, 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases  and  wounds  (Imiah,  '\.  6),  for  the  purification  of  lepers  (Lerit.. 
xiv.  17). 

'  The  genius  which  occupies  tlie  left  is  foreign  to  the  eueharistic  supper.  He  supports  the 
frame  of  the  epitaph.     (Holler,  op.  cit.,  pi.  liv.  fig.  H.) 
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mortifying    the    tlcsli    aud    rouuiiciatiun.'      Already    they    refused    to 
admit    to    the    episcopate    tliose    who    liad    contracted   a   secon<l   mar- 


The  Virgin.- 


riage,  and  this  regulation  has  been  preserved  in  the  Greek  Church. 
In  order  to  hold  man  at  every  moment  of  his  life,  from  the  cradle 

*  We  find  in  tlie  early  centuries  numbers  of  bishops  who  are  married  but  live  in  c»'lil>acy. 
Cascilius,  wlio  converted  8.  Cyprian,  commended  to  him  at  his  death  his  wife  and  cliildren 
(Fleury,  //w/.  prrMv.,  ii.  p.  173),  and  during  the  persecution  of  Deciiis,  the  bishop  of  Nicopolis, 
in  Egypt,  fled  to  the  desert  "  witli  his  wife."  (Eusebius,  Bvtt.  ecc/es.,  vi.  42.)  Some  of  the 
records  of  martyrs  relating  to  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  speak  of  married  bishops,  and  a  law 
of  357  {Cod.  Theod.,  xvi.  2,  14),  confirming  the  benefits  granted  by  Constantine  to  the  clergy, 
extended  them  to  their  wives  and  children,  mares  et  feviinft.  The  Church  reconmiended  con- 
tinence to  the  married  clergy.  (Council  of  Elvira,  33rd  canon;  Council  of  Nicea,  3rd  canon.) 
See  in  Socrates,  IIif<f.  eccles.,  i.  11,  the  speech  of  S.  Paphnutius  in  opposition  at  the  Council  of 
Nicfea.  The  same  writer  mentions  (v.  i>*2),  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  married  bishops 
wlio  hnd  had  legitimate  children  after  their  ordination. 

^  After  a  fresco  of  the  subterranean  basilica  of  S.  Clement  at  Rome.  Tliis  Virgin,  doubt- 
less of  the  eighth  century,  is  the  oldest  known  after  that  of  the  cemetery  of  Prisoilla.  The 
basilica  of  S.  Clement,  between  the  Calian  and  the  Esquiline.  was  filkd  up  in  the  twelfth 
century  for  the  construction  of  the  present  church,  and  has  only  been  excavated  in  our  day. 
The  Madonna  which  was  buried  there  has  conse<juently  suffered  no  retouching,  and,  with  its 
nimbus  of  gold  and  its  rich  drapery  overloaded  with  precious  jewels,  f)ffers  us  an  autlu'ntic 
specimen,  of  the  Byzantine  style.     (KoUer,  op.  cit.,  ii.  pi.  C.  and  p.  354.) 
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to  the  tomb,  the  Church  will  make  a  sacrament  of  marriage, 
without  being  able  to  deprive  it  of  its  fundamental  character  of  a 
civil  contract.^ 

The  Virgin,  who  occupies  so  great  a  place  in  the  Catholicism 
of  modem  times,  had  very  little  in  the  early  ages.  Mc^ntiou  is 
made  of  h(T  with  respect,  but  no  worship  is  rendered  to  her. 
With  the  lapse  of  time  the  historic  person  will  become  a  sacred 
type.  This  will  not  be  the  case,  however,  until  the  second  a}cu- 
menical  council,  that  of  381,  which  will  place  her  name  in  the 
creed  to  which  the  Fathers  of  Nica)a  had  not  admitted  it. 

The  dogma  of  the  communion  and  intercession  of  saints  will 
also  not  be  formulated  until  the  fourth  century.  "  At  the  altar," 
S.  Augustine  says,  *'  we  do  not  make  mention  of  the  martyrs  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  do  of  the  faithful  who  rest  in  peace.  We 
do  not  only  pray  for  them,  we  entreat  them  to  pray  for  us."'^  But 
a  trace  of  it  exists  in  the  third,  ^  and  this  was  also  a  necessary 
consequence. 

Thus  was  formed  the  grand  epic  of  the  Chiistian  religion,  as 
some  old  klepht's  song  had  become  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  it 
was  destined  to  be  for  a  long  succession  of  centuries  the  consola- 
tion and  the  delight  of  souls.  But  the  new  poet  who  developed 
the  primitive  gift  was  the  Church,  or  rather  those  ardent  com- 
munities, those  nocturnal  assemblies,  whose  religious  wants  increased 
with  the  contagion  of  faith.  The  ignorant  led  on  the  doctors,  and 
they,  drawing  with  full  hands  from  the  triple  treasure  of  Biblical 
poetry,  Grecian  philosophy,  and  the  Gospel,  multiplied  the  dogmas, 
enriched  the  w^orship,  and  changed  all,  thinking  to  change 
nothing. 


'  Jesus  had  said  {Matt.,  xxii.  30) :  '•  In  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage,"  and  S.  Paul  accepted  mixed  unions  (1  Cor.,  vii.  12-26):  a  doctrine  which  a 
council  again  consecrated  in  314.  S.  Paul  {Ephes.,  v.  32)  calls  marriage  fivariifnov,  a  word 
which  has  been  too  freely  translated  "sacrament."  Among  the  Koman.«  marriage  was  a  civil 
contract,  indispensable  for  the  constitution  of  the  family,  the  reciprocal  rights  of  the  parties 
and  of  their  children,  and  the  conditions  of  whicli  the  Church  could  not  of  itself  change  ;  but 
she  joined  to  it  her  prayers  and  her  benediction.  The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiv.)  recognized 
that  in  marriage  the  sacrament  had  the  effect  to  sanctify  the  pre-existmg  contract :  gratiam 
qute  naturalem  ilium  a7nore?}i  pcrficeret  ....  conjwjesque  sanctijicaret. 

'  Commemoramus  .  .  .  .  ut  etiam  pro  eis  oremus,  sed  magis  ut  et  ipsi  pro  nobis  ( Tract. 
84  in  Erang.  S.  Joanti.). 

^  S.  Cyprian,  Ep.  57,  ad  fiiieyn.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory,  which  the  Evangelists  were 
ignorant  of  {IS.  Luke,  xxvi.  26),  was  also  propounded  by  S.  Augustine. 

VOL.  VI.  I* 
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The  ceremonies  became  more  varic^d,  the  liturgy,  or  the  regula- 
tions of  the  worship,  had  not  the  unity  wliich  it  has  found  only 
in  our  day ;  but  each  church  prepared  its  own.*  S.  Clement,  in 
the  century  preceding,  had  spoken  of  it  in  his  Ejus  tie  to  the  Corin- 
t/iiuns.  This  bishop  of  the  city  which  was  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  this  liomanus^  as  he  is  called,  had  also  previously  invoked 
discipline  by  comparing  the  Church  to  the  legions  of  C^aesar  in 
which  the  chief  commands."  His  successors  will  end  by  inserting 
the  same  rules  of  absolute  obedience,  and  the  fruitful  liberty  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  early  ages,  without  which  nothing  would 
be  founded,  will  disappear,  but  to  the  gain  of  discipline,  without 
which  nothing  endures. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  dogmatic  work  of  the 
Church  was  so  far  advanced  that  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
wrote  under  the  reign  of  Severus,  sought  to  co-ordinate  its  ])nrts 
into  a  scientific  system  constructed  with  the  ordinary  processes  of 
human  thought.  ''  Faith,"  said  he,  '^  is  the  science  of  the  divine 
things  of  revelation;  but  science  should  furnish  tlie  demonstration 
of  the  things  of  faith."  And  he  composed  the  Htromnta^  whi(;h 
without  being  written  with  the  rigorous  method  of  S.  Thomas,  are 
nevertheless  a  first  essay  of  Christian  pliilosophy.  Now  it  is  a 
sign  of  force  and  often  of  impending  victory  for  ideas,  when 
philosophy  takes  them  up  and  sui)plies  the  general  formula  for 
them. 

V. — The  Hierarchy  and  Discipline. 

While  the  Church  was  establishing  order  In  its  internal  life, 
it  had  been  led  by  tlie  very  nature  of  its  propaganda  to  adopt  foi- 
its  external  life  an  organization  to  which  the  strongest  politieni 
conceptions  have  never  approaclied. 

The  Christian  communities  of  the  earliest  days  did  nut  possess 
any  more  disciplinary   institutions   than   th(\v   had    sacraments;    each 


1  o. 


See  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Analecta  Ante-Xico'ana  of  Hunsen,  the  fragments  of  the 
most  ancient  liturgies.  The  first  which  it  cites  (p.  21)  svas  used  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of 
Origen ;  and  Bunsen  does  not  think  that  it  can  be  referred  back  further  tlian  the  middle  of  the 
second  century. 

KaTavo)'i<Tionti'  roi'f  (Trpartvofiivovij  roI<;  r'jyovfiipoic  t'/^uiv  iVTciKnoQ  ttCo  t'lKOvra^  (S.  Clement, 
ad  Corinth.,  37). 
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one  organized  itself  after  its  own  will.  In  the  time  of  S.  Paul 
numbers  of  brethren  were  allo\A'(Hl  to  assume  an  office  or  ti  title 
in  order  to  retain  a  gn^ater  number  by  the  gratification  of  a  very 
human  sentiment,  the  wish  to  be  classed  apart.  We  know  how 
foiul  the  fraternities,  th(»  cities,  and  the  whole  Roman  society  were 
of  this  hierarchal  order.^  '^  God,"  says  S.  Paul,  ^'  hath  set  some  in 
tlu*  Church,  first  apostles, 
secondly  proithets,  thirdly 
teachers,  then  miracles, 
then  gifts  of  healings, 
helps,  governments,  divers 

This 


rpi 


The  Apostles  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul. 


kinds  of  tongues."' 

strange     confusion     could 

not      last.       The      Greek 

cities     had     tTr/VvoTro^     or 

overseers,  a  kind  of  a^lih^s, 

whose    duties   the   Digest^ 

(h'fines      as     '^  those    who 

have   charge   of  the  bread 

and      food."         The      first 

Christian       communities 

seem    to    have     borrowed 

tliis   municipal    function   and    its   name."     At    their  head,    to   preside 

over  their  meetings,    they  phiccd  the  one  most   venerable   by   age  or 

sanctity,   the    elder,    the    Trfyeaftrrefm*:.      Gradually    the    overseer,    who 

had  the  piincipal  active   duties,   ros(»  above  th(^  elder,   who  j)()ssess(Hl 

only   tlu^   dignity,   or   rather.    th(^   two   functions   became   confounded, 

in    some    places    from    tlic    very    first    and    olsewhen^  later.      S.   Paul 

had    overseers    or    elders    and    deacons    elected    in    all    the    churches 

which  he  histituted ;    at   th(^    end    of  the  first    century  S.   Clement," 

'  Vol.  V.  chop.  Ixxxiii.  "  The  City." 
'  1  Cor.,  xii.  28. 
'  1.  4,  18,  §  7. 

*  After  a  gilded  glass  of  the  catacombs  (fourth  centuryV     (Uollt-r,  pi.  Ixxix.  No.  o.) 

'  This  is  the  opini(»n  of  several  theologian.^*,  and  it  is  ])robably  correct.  Cf.  Waddingtoii, 
iTi-arr.  de  Syrie,  p.  474.  We  even  find  ^ ttiVk-ottoi  in  the  Greek  fraternities  (see  Wo.'^cher,  lioimc 
archeoL,  April,  '\M^\).  The  episcopal  cros.s  is  similar  to  the  litum  of  the  Roman  augur.  Has  it 
been  borrowed  from  it,  or  does  it  come  fnwn  the  shepherd's  crook?  From  both  doubtle.<s.^,  but 
rather  from  the  latter. 

*  Acts,  XX.  17,  28  ;  Tituft,  i.  5,  7 :  1  Tim,,  iii.  2,  ^,  S.  Ch'ment,  ad  Cor.,  42:  Polycarp,  ad 
Philipp.,  5  ;  S.  Jerome,  (  ouvnent.  in  Titum  :  idem  est  j)re.sbyter  qui  et  episco))m  .... 

N2 
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in  the  middle  of  the  second,  S.  Polycarp  ^  and  S.  Justin,"  as  yet 
knew  only  these  two  orders;  but  the  number  of  the  believers 
increasing,  that  of  the  ministers  of  the  religion  augmented,  and 
differences  became  noted.  Besides,  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  to 
the  heresies  which  were  multiplying,  a  discipliiUN  that  is  to  say, 
a  concentration  of  authority.  In  the  time  of  JSeverus  the  important 
Christian  fraternities  had  a  bishop  representing  the  unity  of 
Si)iritual  government,  priests  for  tlu^  religious  offices,  deacons  for 
the  service  of  the  temple  ;  all  united  to  form  the  clergy  or  ''  the 
side  of  the  Lord." 

These  offices  were  elective.  Th(»  elders  chose  the  episcopm^ 
whom  they  presented  to  the  brethren,  and  whom  the  latter  con- 
firmed in  their  office  by  acclamation.  They  also  confirmed,  by  the 
raising  of  hands,  the  designation  of  priests  and  deacons  made  by 
the  bishop.  By  this  it  is  evident  that,  though  the  consent  of  the 
comm unity  was  necessary,  the  real  election  depended  on  the  chief 
persons.  In  this  way,  order,  indispensable  to  regular  life,  replaced 
the  disorder  of  the  early  times.  The  same  necessities  which  had 
educed  from  the  multitude  of  evangelical  writings  the  canon  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  rule  of  faith,  had  insc^nsibly  led  to  the  establish- 
ment iu  the  midst  of  each  Christian  community  of  the  hierarchy 
or  administration,  as  it  will  afterwards  lead  to  the  constituti(m  of 
th(^  general  government  of  the  Church.  It  was  in  the  logic;  of 
facts,  and  we  cannot  see  how  it  could  have  been  otli(  rwise.  With- 
out this  discipline,  there  would  have  l)een  no  catholicity. 

As  tradition  plays  an  im})ortant  part  in  the  Church,  the  old 
bishops  were  supposed  to  transmit  it  to  the  new  ;  hence  the  con- 
secration of  the  bishop-elect  by  a  bishop  of  the  vicinity,  and  th(^ 
gradual  formation  of  ecclesiastical  ]vrovinces.  *' The  bishop,"  says 
th(^  fourth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicaia,  *^  should  be  onhiined  by 
three  bishops." 

Onc^  of  the  oldest  rights  of  Eome,  and  we  may  say  oni^ 
most  dear  to  the  liomau  population,  the  liberty  of  forming 
fraternities    and    societies,    favoured    the    first    organization    of    thf» 

^  Ad  Cor.,  42. 

^  Ep.  ad  Thilipp.j  5,  6..  In  the  Pastor  of  Ilermas  there  is  also  no  trace  of  an  episcopate. 
Mention  is  indeed  found,  in  the  letters  of  S.  I^niatiiis,  of  ])ishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ;  hut  the 
different  texts  of  these  documents  f^ive  rise  to  too  many  discussions  to  admit  of  pnxlucin^^  f  hr-m 
as  unohjectional)le  testimony. 
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churches.^  By  taking  the  form  of  burial  associations,  the  Christians 
were  enabled  to  organize  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  into 
communities  having  the  character  of  a  civil  person,  that  is,  with 
the  right  to  receive  legacies  or  donations  or  the  monthly  contribu- 
tions of  their  members.  The  Mosaic  law  had  assured  to  the 
Levites  the  tenth  of  all  the  products  of  the 
earth ;  the  Roman  usage  gave  a  new  force 
to  the  Ilebrew  custom,  and,  as  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  whole  Empire  formerly  sent 
their  gifts  each  year  to  the  tc^mple  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  believers  made  their  offering  to 
the  church  every  month.  Many,  S.  (Cyprian, 
for  instance,  sold  their  property  and  remitted 
the  price  of  it  to  the  bishop.  That  of  Home 
received  from  a  single  person  200, 000 
sesterces,  and  that  of  Carthage  was  able  to 
employ  half  that  sum  for  the  ransom  of 
Christian  captives  carried  away  by  the 
Moors.''' 

Each  church  then  had  a  revenue  which 
enabled  it  to  aid  the  poor  and  the  afflicted, 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  worship  and  of  the  repasts  in  common, 
the  ayapcv,  at  which  the  priests,  like  the  officers  of  the  pagan 
societies,  received  for  theii*  maintenance  a  double  portion ;  ^  even 
to  ac(p'ire  funds  to  establish  a  common  cemetery  and  to  hold 
meetings  there  at  night.^ 


A  bishop.    (Marlig-iiy,  JJici. 
des  Ant.  chrit.) 


'  The  right  of  association  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Gains  (Digest,  xlviii.  22,  4) 
formally  recognized  l-y  thr  Twelve  Tables:  Collogiis,  it  said,  pntestatem  facit  lex  (xii.  Tab.) 
pactionem  qiiam  relint  sihi  ferre  dum  fte  quid  e.v  publica  lege  rorrumpaiit.  See  vol.  v.  pp.  .'W8  et 
seq.  Itoman  society  had  so  great  a  liking  for  these  associations  that  it  formed  them  even  in  the 
camps,  in  spite  of  an  express  inhibition  by  Severus. 

='Tertulhan,  de  Prccscr.,  30;  S.  Cyprian, /;;>.,  00.  His  letter,  No.  65,  and  that  of  Pope 
Cornelius,  rt J /•fl^.,  show  that  the  area  of  the  churches  began  to  have  considerable  resources. 
Even  at  this  time  some  of  the  bishops  misused  them.     Cf.  S.  Cyprian,  de  Lapsis. 

'  On  the  duplicares,  see  vol.  v.  p.  402.  8.  Paul  had  recommended  this  custom  (1  Tim., 
V.  17-18),  and  Tertullian  {de  Jejun.,  17)  recalls  it  :  duplex  honor  binis  partibus  prasident- 
ibus  dejmtabatur.  The  confessors  were  often  honoured  with  a  sacerdotal  gift.  (S.  Cyprian, 
Ep.,34.)  Vhe  agapce  and  the  Supper,  at  first  united,  Kvpiaicov  hl-rrvov  (1  Cor,,  xi.  20),  were 
separated  at  an  early  date.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  S.  Monica  still  brought 
to  the  church  bread  and  wine,  after  the  African  custom.  S,  Ambrose  forbade  her 
doing  it, 

*  Tertullian,  Apol,  39-40,     Certain  slaves  even  claimed  that  with  these  funds  they  might 
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The  cemetery  of  Callistus,  in  which  so  many  popes  were 
interred,  was  already  in  existence  at  Konie  along  the  Appiau  Way, 
and  Alexander  Severus  adjudged  to  the  Christians  an  estate  which 
the  i)agans  had  contested  with  them.  The  ecclesiastical  property 
commenced   then  to  be  constituted,  as  had  been   that   of  the  pagan 
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t(Mnples,  by  donations.      At  this  moment  it  was  ver>^   small,   but   it 
was  one  day  to  become  very  large. 

Later  on,  the  Church  will  again  make  use  of  the  convenient 
mould  of  the  imperial  administration,  and  will  be  able  to  fill  it. 
The  cwUas  with  its  vast  territory  will  form  the  diocese,  and  the 
civil  metropolis  will  become  the  religious:  the  archbishop  will 
succeed  to  the  flamen  who  brought  to  the  altar  of  Rome  and 
Augustus  the  prayers  and  votive  offerings  of  the  entire  province  ; 
finally,   the  basilica  will  serve  as   a   church,    and   we   yet   preserve 


purchase  their  freedom.     M/)  ipaviooav  airb  rov  icotj/oD  iXtvOipovtrOai  (S.  Ifjnatius,  ad  Polyc.y  2) 
On  the  Christian  cemeteries  of  Rome,  see  the  fine  work  of  M.  de  Kossi,  Roma  sotterranea. 

*  After  a  painting  of  the  close  of  the  third  century  or  commencement  of  tlie  fourth,  in  the 
cemetery  of  Peter  and  Marcellinus  on  the  Via  Labicanu.     (Th.  lloller,  op.  rit.,  pi.  liii.  tig.  1.) 


Crypt  of  Pope  S.  Cornelius,  in  the  Cemetery  of  Callistus  (Second  Century). 

(lloller,  ibid.,  pi.  xxx.  1.) 
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in   tliousands   of  places   the   Eoman   usage   of    keeping   the    women 
separate  from  the  men.^ 

The   societies   which   were   so   numerous   in   the   provinces  had 
preserved   the   Grneco-Eoman   notion   of    popular   power,    which   the 


Basilica  of  S.  Laurence  wiihout  tlie  Walls,  at  Itome. 

Empire  had  abandoned  in  fact  if  not  in  law — everything  was  done 
in  them  by  voting.  The  Churcli  followed  this  usage,  which  was  in 
the  apostolic  tradition,^  and  this  popular  election  was  termed  the 
voice   of    God,    vox   Dei}      Alexander    Severus    was    so    struck   by 

*  In  the  upper  galleries  of  the  basilicas  the  men  were  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other. 
(Pliny,J5>;w^,  vi.  .33.) 

^  When  the  apostles  founded  the  first  ecclesiastical  office,  the  diaconate,  S.  Peter  said  to 
those  present  (Acts,\\.  3):  "Look  ye  out  therefore,  brethren,  from  among  you  seven  men  .  .  ." 
See  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Histoire  eccUsiastique  of  Fleury,  the  Discours  sur  Vhistoire  des  siv 
premiers  siccles  de  Vtglue,  §§  v.  and  vi. 

'  ^vvivtoKr\<sam\(;  iKKXtiaiac  irafftn:  (S.  Clement,  ad  Cor.,  44).  "^riiptft  tov  Xaov  -rravTog  (S. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Orat.,  24).  See  the  election  of  Fabian  at  Rome,  under  Gordian  (Eusebius, 
Hist,  eccl.,  vi.  29),  and  tliat  of  Cyprian  at  Carthage.  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  the 
election  was  modified  and  the  powers  of  the  bishop  were  extended.  Wlien  the  priest  Novatus 
appointed  a  deacon,  S.  Cyprian,  his  bishop,  accused  him  of  usurpation  {Ep.,  52).     As  in  the 
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the  advantages  of  this  system  that  ho  for  a  moment  thought  of 
establisliiug  it  for  the  imperial  administration.'  In  the  civil  order 
the  (Section  ended  all,  at  least  unless  the  law  recognized  the  ri<''ht 
of  the  prince  to  approve  or  reject ;  in  the  Church  another  act 
intervened,  the  laying-on  of  liands,  which  transmitted  to  the  elect 
s])iritual  powers.'^  This  rite,  indispensable  in  order  that  the  election 
should  have  its  religious  efPect,  must  have  from  the  time  of  its 
inception  reduced  the  vote  of  the  believers  to  a  simple  adherence 
given  by  them  to  the  choice  which  the  elders  had  pn^pared  and 
which  they  recommended. 

Another  essential  dift'erence  :  the  elections  in  the  civil  society 
were  annual ;  those  of  the  C'hurch  conferred  by  the  episcopal  con- 
secration a  permanent  character.  Thus  liiis  dtniocratic  society  took 
upon  itself  an  aristoeracy  which  changed  its  members  very  slowly  ; 
the  conservative  (dement  was  j>laeed  above  the  varying  element, 
and  the  Church  liad  th(>  chief  advantage  of  liereditary  govern- 
ments, duration,  without  ])ossessiug  its  inconveniencies :  one  great 
bishop  might  be  replaced  by  another  greater  than  he.  T^ut  this 
aristocracy  did  not  enjoy  a  power  without  control.  As  the  duumvir 
was,  in  a  certain  uieasure,  dependcMil  ou  the  curia,  the  bis]i..p 
administered  with  the  council  of  tlie  priests,-^  aud  these  assisted 
hiiu  in  deciding  the  (questions  which  the  members  submittetl  to 
him.' 

All  associations  which  are  formed  outside  of  ])ul>li(-  duties  and 
against  them  are  comi)elle(l  to  constitute  tlKinsdves  iud<'es  of 
their   own    members.      The    mcMubership  of   the   (hurcli.    tliosc   wlio 

pagan  clergy,  certain  corporeal  defects  excluded  from  the  priesthood.     See,  in  Socrates  ( Ilu^f. 
evd.,  iv.  23),  the  story  of  the  monk  Ammon  who  cuts  off  one  ear  to  escape  the  episcopate. 

'  Lamp.,  Aler.  ISev.,  41). 

^  Acts,  XIV.  '2'2:  xf^poToviiaavrti:  rt  iwroh  kut    itcicXiiaiai'  rrpto^ivrifiovi:,  and  ibid.,  vi.  6;  viii. 
17;  IX.  17.     The  imposition  of  hands  was  an  old  Jewish  usage. 

\  .  .  .  ef  antef/unm  diaholi  imtinctii  ntudin  i/i  reli(/ione  Jierent  ....  communi  pres- 
hyterorum  coyisilio  ecclesice  yuhonmhantur.  Postiinam  vero  unmquisffuc  eos  quos  haptizacorut 
SUO.S  putabat  esse,  non  Vhristi,  in  toto  orbe  decretum  est  ut  units  de  presbi/feris  electm  super- 
pimeretur  ceteris,  ad  quim  omnis  ecclesi<P  cura  pertineret  ct  srhismatum  semina  tollerentnr. 
(S.  Jerome,  ad  Tit.,  c.  1,  p.  (»5)4,  ed.  of  1737,  and  Ep.,  85,  or  lOl  in  the  edition  of  the  IJene- 
dictines,  vol.  i\ .  p.  803.)  lie  there  describes  the  ancient  state  of  the  Church  at  Alexan<lria: 
....  Ale.tmidrice,  a  Marco  evamp'lista  usque  ad  Heraclcm  ct  Dionysium  episcopos,  prestnfteri 
semper  unum  ex  se  electum  in  eucelsiori  ijradu  collocatum  episcnpum  nominabant,  quomodo  si 
euercitus  imperatorem  faciat.  Jhese  words  are  confirmed  bv  the  patriarch  Eutyihius.  .-!«/* 
vol.  i.  p.  .3.30.  -  t  :  y         ; 

*  Constitut.  Apost.,  ii.  46. 
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designated  the  officers  of  the  churches  and  received  the  confession 
of  the  penitent,  also  decided  who  should  be  saints,  w^ithout  all  the 
formalities  required  in  following  centuries  for  canonization.  The 
veneration  with  which  it  surrounded  the  tomb  where  reposed  the 
remains  of  its  heroes  was  afterwards  sufficient  to  obtain  admission 
to  tlie  register  of  martyrs.^ 

Between  the  primitive  churches  there  was  an  interchange  of 
counsels,  and  sometimes  "  a  mutual  and  salutary  admonition."  ^  If 
they  had  not  gone  further,  W(^  should  have  had  a  number  of 
Christian  communities,  wliicli  would  not  have  composed  a  diurch, 
just  as  a  multitude  of  republics  do  not  make  a  State.  Ihit  with 
the.  dogma  of  the  revealed  law  and  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  transmitted  ''by  the  laying  on  of  hands,''  it  was  ccm- 
s(Mpicutly  necessary  that  tlu'  apostles  should  be  considenMl  as 
having  connuunicated  to  their  successors  "the  certain  grace  of  the 
truth."  These  were  accordingly  held  to  be  the  depositaries  of  the 
oral  tradition  which  granted  permission  to  interpret  and  extend 
written  tradition,  tlitit  is,  to  preserve  in  the  bosom  of  the  (liurch 
a  {)riiiciplc  of  development,  as  do  those  constitutions  in  our  day 
wliicli  declare  themselves  subject  to  revision,  or  those  governments 
in  wliicli  Icirislative  action  is  continuallv  modifviu<^  the  ancient 
order  in  accordance  with  new  requirements.  What  our  politicians 
call  reason  the  Church  calls  the  Holy  Spirit ;  it  is  the  same  thing, 
witii  tliis  (liffcivnce.   the  oik^  counsels  and  th(^  other  commands. 

All  I  he  bishops  had  at  that  time  an  equal  right,^  and  they 
AV(Te  very  inuuerous,  because  every  community  desired  to  have  its 
(»wn.  This  power  would  only  have  been  a  cause  of  division,  had 
not    the    necessity    of   concerted    action    and    mutual   understanding 


'  The  absence  of  this  canonization  is  one  of  the  arguments  employed  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
((Kuvres,  vi.  pp.  119-125)  in  refusinj^  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  the  title  of  saint. 

'  These  are  the  words  of  S.  Clement  {ad  Cor.,  56)  :  'H  vovi)iTi]ai<:  i]v  TroiovfiiOu  tlr  u\\t)Xovr 
KaXli  t<TTiv.  These  letters  touch  up(jn  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  were  often  written  in  the  name 
of  the  entire  community,  without  the  intervention  of  an  elder  or  a  bishop;  as,  for  instance,  the 
l)eautiful  letter  of  the  Christians  of  Lyons  to  their  brethren  in  Asia  Minor.     (See  vol.  v.  p.^iHI.) 

'  S.  Cyprian,  writingf  to  Pope  Stephen  on  the  subject  of  the  bishops  of  Gallia  Xarboiiensis, 
says:  coepiscopi  nostri  (Kp.,()7);  and  in  his  letter  No,  72  we  read:  ....  non  lef/eni  daniu^, 
quayido  haffcat  in  Ecclesifc  adminisfratione  voluntatis  siue  arbitrium  liberum  ufiu.oquisque  prtr- 
positus  rationem  actus  sui  Domino  rcdditunis.  See  also  the  words  use^l  by  S.  Cyprian  when 
inviting  the  Fathers  of  the  third  C'ouncil  of  Carthage  to  vote  witli  absolute  freedom,  for  no  one 
of  them  thinks  of  being  an  episcopus  episco}>orum.  and  is  not  inclined  to  impose  his  will  on  his 
colleagues,  words  which  certainly  were  an  allusion  to  the  pretensions  of  Stephen. 
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compelled  them  to  borrow  still  another  institution  from  the  lloman 
society.  As  the  representatives  of  the  cities  assembled  in  the 
capital  of  the  province,  the  representatives  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities came  together  at  the  most  important  seat  of  the  religion ; 
and  these  provincial  assemblies,  of  which  the  Empire  had  not 
known  how  to  take  advantage/  made  the  fortune  of  the  Church. 
When  any  difficulty  arose,  the  bishops  assembled,  and  after  dis- 
cussion, decided  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  what  should  be  believed 
and  wliat  should  be  done.  Was  it  not  written  in  the  Gospel : 
''  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  iii}  name, 
there  am  T  in  the  midst  of  them"?  This  meant  that  the  decisions 
of  the  councils  were  inspired  by  the  Iloly  Spirit.-  The  priests  and 
deacons,  admitted  along  with  the  bishops,^  gave  to  these  assemblies 
a  democratic  character,  which  is  a  great  ])Ower  foi'  those  who 
deliberate  upon  the  interests  of  a  newly-foriiicd  society. 

This  institution,  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part, 
appeared  toward  the  close  of  the  second  century.  The  record  has 
been  preserved  of  only  two  assemblies  of  this  sort  before  the  time 
of  Severus,  and  of  two  others  during  liis  reign,  unless  W(^  include 
those  of  the  year  19G,  which  were  held  at  Home,  in  Palestine,  in 
Pont  us,  at  Corintli,  in  Mesopotamia,  etc.,^  to  fix  the  date  of 
Easter,  which  det(^rniined  the  epoch  of  many  (.'liristian  festivals 
and  certain  religious  obligations.  In  the  following  generation 
S.  Cyprian  convoked  sixty  African  bishops  to  decree  measures  to 
be  taken  against  the  lapsi^  and  eighty-seven  to  decide  tlu^  question 
of  the  baptism  of  heretics.'^  This  new  and  superior  jurisdicti(ai 
diminished  the  liberty  of  special  churches,  but  was  the  only  means 


*  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  43  et  seq.,  and  vol.  v.  p.  473. 

'  See  p.  165.  S.  Cyprian  writes  to  Pope  Cornelius  {Ep.,  54)  on  the  subject  of  the  council 
of  252:  .  .  .  .  placidt  nobis,  sancto  Spiritu  suggerente.  Constantine  will  call  the  decisions  of 
the  synod  of  Aries:  cceleste  judicium,  and  will  add:  sacerdotum  judicium  ita  debet  haheri  ac  si 
ipse  Dimiinus  i-esidens  judieet  (llardouin.  Collect.  conciL,  vol.  i.  p.  268).  Gregory  the  Great 
declared  the  autliority  of  the  first  four  cecumenical  councils  equal  to  that  of  the  four  Gospels. 

'  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  vii.  30, 

*  See  VArt  de  verijier  les  dates,  and  Ilefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  vol.  i.  pp.  69  et  se</.  h  is 
doubtless  to  these  synods  that  Tertullian  alludes  {de  Jejuniis,  13).  I  do  not  of  course  mention 
what  is-called  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  between  the  years  50  and  52.  The  council  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  which  included  a  great  nuni})er  of  bishops,  differed  on  this  point  from  tlie 
opinion  of  Rome,  and  this  divi.'iion  lasted  for  centuries.     (Fleury,  Hist.  eccL,  vol.  i.  p.  5lH.) 

"  These  eighty-seven  bishops  Imlonged  to  proconsular  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania. 
This  council  appears  to  be  of  the  year  256. 
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of  making  a  general  church.  In  the  fourth  century  the  Church 
will  progr(\ss  further  in  this  road,  which  led  to  unity  of  faith  and 
discipline ;  it  will  institute  the  (Ecumenical  Councils,  which  will 
8up[)ress  differences  bi^wc^n  th(^  provincial  councils,  as  they  had 
suppressed  differences  between  special  Christian  fraternities.^ 

Thus  the  riiurch  had  naturally,  by  the  conditions  of  it« 
historical  develo[)iiient,  reached  tlic  point  where  it  took  upon  itself 
a  constitution  superior  to  that  of  pagan  society,  and  it  had  found 
the  chief  elements  of  this  in  tlie  nMunant  of  the  liberties  which 
tho  Empire  had  left  in  the  midst  of  the  towns  and  }»rovinces. 
Tt  was  a  n^presentative  democracy,  having  a  great  deal  of  vitality 
on  account  of  the  parti(*ipati(m  of  the  people  in  affairs  of  common 
interest,  and  through  its  councils  great  power  of  cohesion.  The 
authority  of  the  episcopate,  which  increased  in  spite  of  local  resist- 
ance,- will  soon  augment  this  union. 

Certain  sees,  those  of  Ah^xandria,  of  Antioch,  and  of  Eome, 
enjoyed  a  special  consideration,  due  to  the  importance  of  the  cities 
whore  they  were  established,  and  to  the  belief  that,  having  been 
founded  by  the  apostles,  tradition  had  in  those  localities  been  pre- 
served in  a  purer  form.  Eusebius,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,, 
gives  to  thorn  in  the  fourth  century  a  special  dignity  which  the 
Council  of  Nica^a  confirmed.  Although  as  yet  there  had  not  gone 
fortli  froTi!  the  "Romnn  ( liiirch  cither  an  illustrious  theologian  or  any 
ol  those  great  words  which  provoke^  or  terminate  fiery  disiuites,'^ 
they  must  naturally  have  been  led  to  recognize  a  prinuicy  of 
honour  in  tlie  bishop  of  the  capital  of  the  world,  in  the  see,  the 
only  (me  in  all  the  West,  which  was  regardiMl  as  of  apostolic 
origin,  whifh  was  said  to  have  been  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
Pc^tor  and  of  Paul,  and  in  which  their  tombs  were  pointed  out. 
8.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  under  Trajan,  in  his  letter  to  the  Christians 
of  Pome,  makes  no  allusi(m  to  the  special  power  of  their  bishop, 
and    if,    from    the    deptlis    of    their    prison,   the   confessors   of  Lyons 


'  The  term  (l-xumenical  Council  signifies  an  assemblage  of  the  bishops  of  the  whole 
habitabh'  earth,  but  for  a  long  while  the  limits  of  the  organized  Church  w.tc  the  frontiers  of 

the  Empire. 

"^  This  resistance  to  the  absorption  of  the  Church  by  the  bishop  was  doubtless  the  founda- 
tion of  the  struggh's  of  Ftdicissimus  against  Cyprian  and  of  llippolytus  against  Calhstus. 

•'•The  Fpi^tlc  of  S.  Clement  to  the  Corinf/tinns,  and  the  Pastor,  said  to  be  by  Hermas, 
contain  nothing  dogmatic. 
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write  to  him  rocommendiug  the  union  of  the  churches,  they  address 
the  same  recommendation  to  their  brethren  of  Asia:  words  of 
peace,  wliich  on  the  eve  of  suffering  the  martyrs  often  sent 
to  other  Christian  assemblies.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century  the  inevitable  evolution  began.  The  transalpine  churclu^s 
were  the  first  to  take  their  places  in  upholding  the  apostolic  se(\ 
S.  Irenjeus  recognized  in  it  a  certain  moral  superiority/  while  at 
the  same  time  combating  the  opinion  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in 
the  quarrel  which  he  maintained  with  the  churches  of  the  East. 
However,  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first  half  of  the  thiid 
century,  notably  the  letters  of  Firmilianus  to  S.  C^yprian  against 
Pope  Stephen,'^  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage  tG  the  prelates  of  Numidia, 
and  those  of  the  bishops  who  vigorously  blamcnl  Pope  Victor  in 
the  affair  concerning  Easter,'  proves  that  no  doctrinal  pre-cmineiuHi 
was  as  yet  accorded  to  it.  Between  the  great  sees  there  are  grada- 
tions, but  no  subordination.  The  need  of  union  for  defence  will 
at  a  later  period  establish  a  disciplinary  hierarchy:  the  primacy 
of  honour  will  change  into  primacy  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  Pnpc^ 
will  have  an  empire  more  vast  than  that  of  the  emperors.  The 
centre  of  catholicity  cannot  be  elsewhere  than  at  the  tomb  of 
Christ    or    in    the     capital     of    the    world.      The    destruction    of 

^  .  .  .  .  propter  potiorem  principalitatem  {Adv.  har.,  iii.  3).  S.  Cyprian  (Epist.,  T).^))  als(. 
calls  the  see  of  Rome;  Ecclesia  principalis.  Despite  the  famous  passage:  i-wi  ravry  ry  irlrpif 
oUoi^ofiiiffio  nov  Hrv  iKK\i}<Tiav,S.  Peter  did  not  enjoy  any  special  privilege  amon^  (he  tiposthvs. 
(.Matt.,  xvi.  IH;  John,  xxi.  15-17.) 

-*  Cyprian,  Epitt.,  '27,  55,  71.  Firmilianus  was  bishop  of  Caosarea  in  CappadcKia;  his 
vehement  letter  against  Stephen  touching  the  nullity  of  baptism  administered  by  heretics  or 
those  who  have  relapsed  into  errof  is  found  ap.  Oypr.  E}nst.,  No.  75.  He  was  an  important 
p«irsonage  in  the  Eastern  Church:  Origen  sought  refuge  with  him  when  Bishop  iK-mefriiis 
compelled  him  to  leave  Alexandria. 

'■"  irXiiKTiKiiiTtpov  KaeaTTTOfiivuiv  Tov  BiKTopoQ  (Rusebius,  Huft.  ect'l.,  v.  24,  11).  If,  in  the 
affair  of  the  Novatians,  the  Pope  deposes  two  Italians,  it  is  as  metropolitan,  and  after  they  had 
been  condemned  by  a  synod  {ibid.,  vi.  43). 

*  The  bishops,  even  the  clergy,  bore  this  title.  The  name  of  pope,  whfch  is  synonymous 
with  father,  was  not  attributed  exclusively  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  until  in  the  following 
centuries.  As  regards  universal  jurisdiction,  or,  as  ecclesiastical  writers  now  say,  primacy  of 
vigilance  and  inspection,  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  third  century  does  not  Warrant  the 
recognition  of  it  in  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  a  long  time  will  yet  pass  before  it  is  found.  The 
emperors  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius,  having  desired  to  fix  by  the  constitution  of  3H0 
{Cod.  Theod.,  xvi.  1,  2)  the  religion  of  their  people:  cunctos  populos  .  ...  in  tali  colvmw 
religione  versari,  give  them  as  a  rule  of  faith  that  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  of  .Mexandria, 
who  are  thus  placed  in  the  same  rank.  The  constitution  of  421  (ibid.,  xvi.  2,  45)  records  that 
if,  in  Illyrieum,  any  doubt  shall  arise  concerning  the  ancient  canons,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
bishop  of  the  city  of  Constantinople,  qute  veteris  Ronue  prcerogativa  latatur. 
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Jerusaloin  by  Titus  and  Iladriau  made  the  pontifical  fortune  of 
Home. 

While  awaiting  this  supreme  achievement  of  the  liierarohy,  unity 
was  established,  thanks  to  the  constant  connection  of  the  C'hristian 
fraternities  among  themselves.  They  exchanged  the  letters  of  the 
bishops,  the  canons  of  councils,  and  the  churches  who  accepted 
them  were  by  that  act  alone  recognized  as  ^Mn  communion"  with 
those  who  had  sent  them.  Union  appearing  to  be  a  necessity  for 
salvation,  concessions  werc^  made  on  points  of  secondary  importance, 
so  as  to  avoid  divisions  which  would  have  rendered  them  exposed 
to  perils  greater  than  persecution;  hence  the  changes  which,  im- 
posed by  circumstances,  were  carried  into  effect,  were,  in  addition, 
the  logical  development  of  the  primitive  doctrine  and  discipline. 
Thus  the  Catholic  Church  was  formed  of  itself,  little  by  little, 
through  the  union  of  particular  eliurches.  About  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  a  man  of  authority  and  of  government,  S.  Cyprian, 
will  present  the  formulary  of  this  union  in  a  treatise  on  the  Unitu 
of  the  Church,  in  which  he  will  assert  that  the  C^hristian  societies 
ought  to  remain  in  communion  among  themselves  and  with  the 
apostolic  see,  which  is  the  centre  of  catholicity. 

*'  The  primacy,'''  he  says,  *'  was  given  to  Peter  to  show  that 
there  is  but  one  Church,  but  the  apostles  were  what  Peter  was. 
The  episcopate  is  one,  and  all  the  bishops  are  pastors;  they  have 
but  one  flock.  The  Chinch  likc^wise  is  one,  and  it  is  diffused  by 
its  fruitfulness  into  several  persons."  The  chair  of  Pome  then  is 
in  his  eyes  the  sign  and  not  the  rule  of  the  unit>,  which  was  to 
him  the  n^sult  of  the  common  concurrence  of  all  the  members. 
Thu  needs,  and  the  ideas  to  wliich  these  needs  gave  rise,  did  not 
at  that  time  require  a  greater  concentration  of  spiritual  authority. 

Of  all  these  new  things,  the  most  important  in  its  historical 
consequences  was  the  formation  of  a  class  of  men  not  before  in 
existence,  except  peihai)s  in  the  interior  of  the  Ilindostanee  penin- 
sula. By  the  celibacy  which  came  to  be  imposed  upon  him,  the 
Christian  priest  will  become  a  new  Ix^ing  in  creation,  as,  by 
spiritual  consecration,  wliieh  neither  civil  authority  nor  popular 
election  could  give,  he  becomes  a  man  apart  in  society.  But  the 
renunciation  of  X\\o  conditions  of  human  nature  will  acquire  foi* 
him    a   special    force,     which    was    added    to    the    religious    power 
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that  assured  to  him  the  right  to  remit  sins  and  to  bring  down 
God  upon  the  earth  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  These  priests 
will  most  frequently  be  good  men,  of  an  angelic  purity,  and  with 
a  devotion  equal  to  any  sacrifice  ;  but  sometimes  also  they  will  In^ 
men  of  pride  such  as  to  set  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  kings. 
Hence  they  will  become  formidable  to  civil  society,  because,  biing 
placed  outside  of  it,  they  will  constitute  a  great  sacerdotal  body, 
which  will  desire,  and,  by  virtue  of  its  doctrines,  will  be  compelled 
to  seek  by  every  means  to  prevail  over  society. 

There  was  then  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  Western  world 
a   condition   that   wus   the    opposite    of  what  Home  had  known   and 
practised   for   ten   centuries:    the    separation  of  the  clergy   and  the 
laity,    of   the    Church    and    the    State.     In   the   Graeco-Roniiui  world 
the  union  of  the  believer  with  the  divinity  was  directly    realized  : 
the  father  of  the  family  was  the  priest  of  its  gods.     The  (Christian 
will  need  an  intermediate  to  enter  into  communion  with  his.     This 
produces   a    diminution    of    the    individual    dignity    of   the    believer, 
while   the   authority    of   the   body    exclusively    devoted   to    religious 
service    is    singularly     increased    by    it.      Bound    to    the    priestly 
office    for    their    entire     existence,    by    their    faith    and    by    their 
interests,    since    they    live    by    the    altar,*    these    men    consecrated 
their  activity,  their  genius,  their  holiness,  and  sometimes  their  blood, 
to  the  aggrandisement  of  the   Church.     And   as  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  every  corporate  body  to  work  unremittingly  to  extend  its  influ- 
ence and  i^s   privileges,  the  establishment  of  the  clergy,  such  as  it 
has  been  now  described,  assured  to  the  Church  a  formidable  army, 
which   at    the    outset    prevented    it    from    perishing    and    afterwards 
rendered    it    victorious.      Never   did    pratorian    guard,    in   tlu'    best 
sense    of   the   word,    render   to   his   prince    so    great   service   as  the 
Church   has  received   from   the   sacerdotal  corps.      The  r('p(»situry  of 
-religious    doctrine    and    of    moral    truth,    it   has   defended   the    one 
according   to    the    times,    with   the   spirit   of  gentleness,   of   sacrifice, 
or    of   unpitying    hardness;    but    it    has  preserved   the   other  in  the 
darkest  days  of  history,  and  still  teaches  it. 

Thus    the    Church   developed    harmoniously    its    two-fold    life, 

^  A  Christian  community  of  Ro.ne,  which,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Zophyrinus  und  the 
emperor  Severus,  wished  to  iiave  its  especial  bishop,  assured  In  in  i'^  denarii  per  month. 
(Eusehius,  Hist,  reel.,  v.  '2i).) 


doctrinal  and  disciplinary.  One  thing  alone  diminished  in  it :  the 
virtue  of  the  miracle.  In  proportion  as  it  had  been  extended  to 
a  greater  number,  it  had  lost  that  power  which,  to  be  admitted, 
has  need  of  remoten(*ss  in  time  and  space.  The  faith  of  the 
simple  had  tilled  with  marvellous  deeds  the  history  of  the  early 
days.  S.  Irenanis  still  believed  'that  the  genuine  disciples  of 
Christ  could  deliver    those   possessed,   foretell    the   future,    heal    the 


i~^  ■»'.'  :7M*'"  •liv^.T''T"^-j 


Resurrection  of  the  Daughter  of  Jairus.' 

sick  and  raise  the  dead." -^  The  doctors  of  the  present  age  no 
longer  beheld  these  wonders,  while  still  believing  that  they  might 
see  them,  and  Origen  bears  witness  to  the  impairing  of  the  divine 
gift  when  he  only  dares  to  speak  of  "  the  vestiges  of  them  which 
exist  among  the  Christians."  Let  a  half  century  pass,  and  we 
shall  hear  the  bishop  of  CiEsarea  acknowledge  sadly  that  these  very 
vestiges  have  disappeared.^ 

•  From  a  mutilated  sarcophagus.  Four  different  scenes  follow  in  succession  on  this  bas- 
relief.  Ist,  on  the  left,  Moses  striking  the  rock ;  2nd,  adoration  of  Christ  by  four  persons, 
among  whom  two  are  weeping  and  veiling  their  faces  ;  JJrd,  the  resurrection  of  the  daugliter  of 
the  chief  of  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum;  4th,  Clirist  standing  with  his  right  hand  raised. 
This  latter  part  is  incomplete.  (E.  Le  Blant,  iitude  sur  les  sarcophages  Chretiens  antiques  de  la 
ville  (T Aries,  pi.  xvii.  and  p.  28.) 

^  Tertullian  (de  Sped.,  29)  recognized  also  in  Christians  the  power  to  drive  out  demons, 
to  perform  miraculous  cures,  and  to  receive  divine  revelations.  But  when  the  interlocutor  of 
S.  Theophilus  of  Antioch  demands  for  his  conversion  that  the  bishop  should  show  him  a  dead 
person  raised  to  life,  Theophilus  replies  to  him  {ad  Autoli/cu7n,  i.  8) :  "  Do  as  the  labourer  who 
sows  before  he  harvests,  as  the  voyager  and  the  sick  who  believe,  the  one  in  the  pilot  before 
arriving  in  port,  the  other  in  the  physician  before  recovering  his  health;"  and  h^  is  indeed 
right  :  belief  in  miracles  requires  a  special  disposition  of  mind ;  a  man  believes  in  them,  not 
becauvse  he  sees  them,  but  Ijecause  he  thinks  he  sees  them.  This  is  the  very  expression  of  the 
bishop :  "  It  is  necessary  to  believe  in  order  to  see." 

'  Origen,  Contra  Celmm,  i.  2;  Eusehiiis,  Hist,  eccl,  v.  7. 
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In  contrast  witli  tlio  strong  organization  of  the  C'hurcli  should 
he  phiced  the  weakness  of  the  imperial  clergy.  The  bishops,  chiefs 
of  (Christian  eoinniunities,  are  judges  for  heaven,  judges  also  for 
earth,  for  the  brethren  acquire  the  habit  of  submitting  to  them  the 
differences  which  arise  between  them.  The  pagan  priests,  mere 
masters  of  ceremonies  hi  the  religious  solemnities,  had  neither  vast 
domains  and  appropriate  revenues,  as  the  C'hurch  will  possess  when 
it,  in  its  turn,  will  have  to  combat  innovators,  nor  jurisdiction 
which  might  give  them  subjects,  nor  public  teaching  which  would 
assun^  them  believers;  and  paternal  authority,  by  closing  to  IIkmii 
the  interior  of  the  family,  kept  the  women  and  children  out  of 
their  influence.  Th(^  old  clergy  was  therefore  incapable  of  con- 
tending with  the  new.  The  attack  was  admirably,  the  defence 
very  poorly,  conducted.  Shouts  of  the  populace  and  sentences  to 
death,  that  is,  acts  of  violence,  are  not  sufficient  to  hinder  th(» 
expansion  of  a  religion  which,  born  of  the  spirit,  could  have  been 
arrested  or  restrained  only  by  the  spirit. 


V. — The  Heresies. 

Armed  with  its  canonical  books  and  its  ardent  faith,  sustained 
by  its  hierarchy,  and  fortified  by  its  discipline,  the  (^hurch  marched 
on  slowly  but  surely  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  To  the  anarchy 
of  doctrines  it  opposed  the  simplicity  of  its  dogma  ;  to  the  freedom 
of  philosophy,  the  unity  of  its  spirit;  and  it  cast  out  of  its  fold 
those  who,  in  the  common  Creclo^  sought  "to  make  their  selection."* 

The  narratives  of  the  Gospels  and  the  doctrinal  exhortations  of 
the  Epistles  "-had  sufficed  for  the  simple  men  whom  the  Church 
recruited  in  the  first  centurv.  I'nt  wlien,  in  the  second,  the 
faith  reached  cultivated  minds,  these  desired  to  co-ordinate  tlieir 
beliefs  and  solve  by  the  processes  of  the  schools  the  questions 
which  thev  involved.  Then  was  produced,  in  the  solutions  of 
religious  problems,  the  same  diversity  that  we  have  elsewhere  seen 
in  philosopliical  solutions.  :\raiiy  said,  like  the  Clement  of  the 
Christian    romance    of    the    Recognitions:    "I  am  sick  in  soul,"   and 


^  Ilerelic  signifies  in  Oreek,  the  one  who  choosef*. 
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sought  by  the  most  diverse  ways  a  remedy  for  these  suffi^rings  of 
the  spirit,  which  are  the  most  agonizing. 

The  Christian  sects  indeed  drew  their  inspiration  from  the 
same  book,  but  this  book  admitted  of  a  thousand  different  inter- 
pretations, and  the  prophecy  of  Simeon  was  fulfilled:  ''Behold,  this 
child  is  set  ...  .  for  a  sign  which  is  spoken  against."  ^  Even 
after  the  Council  of  Nicfea  S.  John  Chrysostom  will  say :  "  The 
mysteries  of  Scripture  are  like  the  pearls  which  fishermen  go  and 
search  for  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It  is  difficult  to  })enetrate  its 
meaning,  still  more  difficult  for  all  to  comprehend  it  in  the  same 
manner."'^  Infinite  was,  accordingly,  the  number  of  solutions  pro- 
posed, and  each  found  ready  to  accept  it  some  of  those  men 
whom  S.  James  describes  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine. 
There  were  few  great  Christian  communities  whose  bishop  was  not 
obliged  to  refuse  the  kiss  of  peace  to  men  who  presumed  to  discuss 
their  faith. 

The  author  of  the  riulosophumena  enumerates  thirty-two 
heresies.^  "  Under  the  fire  of  persecution  they  swarmed,"  says 
TertuUian,  "like  scorpions  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Nile  under  the 
burninfjr  ravs  of  the  summer  sun."  We  must  leave  to  writers  of 
religious  history  the  study  of  these  subtle  discussions  and  of  these 
bold  and  rash  writers  who  have  expended  in  behalf  of  humanity 
so  much  intelligence  and  time  in  vainly  sounding  the  unfathomable. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  two  principal  categori(^s  of 
these  undisciplinc^d  believers  have  been  made,  in  which  one  passes 
by  insensible  shades  from  almost  complete  orthodoxy  to  absolute 
contradiction  of  a  fundamental  dogma  :  the  heretics  of  interpreta- 
tion^ who  changed  the  meaning  or  the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  heretics  of  inspiration^  who  preached  another  law.  Even  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  Cerinthus  had  regarded  Jesus  as  a  man  ; 
a  little  later,  Ebion — or  at  least  the  Ebionites-  had  held  him  to 
hnve  been  born  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  granting  that  he  had  by  his 
virtue  nu^rited  the  descending  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him.  Those 
tenacious    doctrines,    found    in    the    second    century    in    the    singular 


'  S.  Luke,  li.  .34:  Ecce  posit  us  est  ....  in  siffnum  mi  coniradicctur. 
^  Horn,  xiv.,  on  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis. 

'  In   the  fourth   century  S.   Epiphanius  will  reckon  sixty,  and  Tliemistius  say  that   the 
Greeks  have  three  hundred  different  opinions  on  the  divinity.     (Socrafe.«,  Hist,  crrl.,  iv.  82.) 
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book  of  the  Recognitions  and  in  the  Pasfor  of  Hennas,  had  just 
been  renewed  by  Artenion  and  Theodotus  of  Byzantium.  A  bishop 
of  Antioch,  Paul  of  Samosata,  will  soon  take  them  up  again,  and 
they  will  culminate  in  the  great  heresy  of  Arius.  Now,  to  deny 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  or,  like  the  Doceta?,  to  reject  his  humanity, 
was  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  the  new  religious  edifice. 
Again,  it  was  shaken,  if,  with  Praxeas  and  Sabellius,  the  Son  was 
confounded  with  the  Father;  but  to  assume,  as  Montanus  did,  tlic 
character  of  prophet,  was  to  cliange  its  ordinances  and  expose  it 
to  all  the  tempests  raised  by  the  zealous  mystics.  With  one  party, 
no  more  religion,  since  the  great  mystery  of  God  made  man  dis- 
appeared ;  with  the  other,  no  more  organization,  that  is,  no  more 
force  constantly  acting  in  the  same  direction,  since  the  spirit 
^'bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  consequently,  no  more  doctrinal  unity, 
no  more  Church  universal. 

This  latter  variety  of  heresy  was  especially  formidabh^,  because 
among  the  Christians  it  was  constantly  held  that  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, while  it  had  become  enfeebled,  had  not  ceased  in  the 
Church. 

It  had  been  said  to  the  apostles  :  "I  will  pray  the  Fatlu^r, 
and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter ]^ut  the  Com- 
forter, even  the  Holy  Spirit,  ....  shall  teach  you  all  things." 
The  newly-enliglitenod  drew  authority  from  these  words,  and  many 
believed  with  Tertullian  that  Montanus  received  the  inspiration 
promised  by  Jesus.  But  this  belief  in  special  revelations,  which 
destroyed  the  gospel  revelation  by  pretending  to  continue  it,  lias 
given  and  still  gives  rise  to  the  most  dangerous  sects.  Marcion, 
by  opposing  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  had  already 
prepared  the  foundation  for  ^laniclueism. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  doctrines  the  Church  had  made  its 
choice  with  the  wonderful  spirit  of  order  and  government  which 
it  seems  to  have  acquired  from  those  who  ])orsecuted  it.  Although 
it  had  as  yet  determined  only  the  grand  outlim^  of  \\w  teiiq.le 
which  it  was  to  rear,  it  had  already,  in  the  third  century,  its 
immovable  Capitoline  rock,  Capitolii  imniohile  saxum^  against  whicli 
the  unceasing  waves  of  heresy  beat  in  vain.  Irenieus  had  just 
been  writing  against  the  Gnostics;  Tertullian  was  engaged  with 
the    Yalentinians    and     the     Marcionites,     with     IIerin()<i:enes,     who 
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maintained  the  eternity  of  matter,  with  Praxeas,  who  was  subverting 
the  dogma  of  the  Trinity.  The  bishop  of  Antioch  had  condemned 
Montanus;  that  of  Rome,  Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  and  Minucius 
were  arguing  against  the  pagans.^  The  Church  then  knew  what  it 
wanted,  and  its  sons  by  listening  to  her  believed  they  ^'rose  from 
the  profound  night  of  error  into  the  full  light  of  wisdom  and 
truth,"  "^  while  the  others,  the  philosophers,  or  ''those  who  selected 
their  part,"  acted  at  random.  Finally,  it  already  possessed  what 
paganism  never  had,  a  mighty  force  of  discipline.  By  all  these 
things  its  victory  is  explained. 

Along  with  this  grandeur  the  Church  has  also  its  low  side:  in 
some  of  its  doctors,  a  spirit  of  pride  and  lack  of  discipline  which 
led  to  lamentable  falls  ;^  among  the  members,  vices  which  are  too 
strongly  planted  in  our  nature  to  be  always  stilled  by  faith,^  or 
the  hypocritical  profession  of  sanctity  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
alms  of  the  brethren  ;  in  the  days  of  trial  which  are  to  come, 
numerous  apostasies,'^  explained  by  the  enlisting  which  was  carried 
on   among   the   lower   classes    especially/'   in   which   were   found   so 

*  Minucius  Felix  was  a  lawyer  of  Rome.  In  his  Octavius  he  essays  to  imitate  Cicero  and 
Plato ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  pleasing  preamble,  his  pretended  dialogue  is  but  a  com- 
bination of  two  speeches:  in  the  one  he  makes  accusations  against  the  Christians,  in  the  other 
he  refutes  them,  and  nowhere  does  he  set  forth  the  dogma.  It  is  a  plea,  sometimes  violent, 
always  superficial,  but  written  with  a  certain  elegance  of  style   and   composed  for  men  of 

letters. 

'  .  .  .  .  discmsa  caligine,  de  tenebrarum  profundo  in  lucem  sapientus  et  ie.ritati»  emergere 

(Minucius,  Oct.,  1). 

'  Tliose  of  Tertullian,  Origen,  Tatian,  et«.  S.  Justin  and  S.  Irenaous  had  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  the  Millenarians,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  sometimes  borders  on  heresy. 

*  Origen  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  Certain  churches  are  changed  into  dens  of  thieves." 
{In  Matth.,  xvi.  8,  22  ;  xi.  0,  15.)  S.  Cyprian  accused  the  priest  \ovatus  of  having  suffered  his 
father  to  die  of  hunger,  caused  his  wife  to  miscarry  by  his  brutalities,  and  committed,  after 
his  elevation  to  the  priesthood,  numerous  acts  of  fraud  and  rapine  {Ep.,  49),  accusations  which 
may  have  been  false,  but  which  show  that  the  Church  of  Carthage  was  as  much  disturbed  as 
that  of  Rome.  Cf.  Tertullian,  ad  Nat.,  i.  5.  In  the  de  Jejun.,  17,  he  also  admits  that  there 
were  many  sources  of  danger  in  the  agapae,  the  abuses  of  which  S.  Paul  had  already  noticed 
(1  Cor.,  xi.  21-2),  and  which  are  recalled  by  S.  John  Chrysostom  {Horn.  27  in  1  Cor.,  xi.)  and 
S.  Augustine  {Ep.,  64).  See,  in  the  Soth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Elvira  (about  a.d.  300)  the 
measures  taken  against  the  disorders  of  the  Christian  meetings  at  night. 

*  On  the  apostasies,  see  Le  Riant,  Mcmoire  sur  la  preparation  au  martyre,  in  the  M6m.  de 
I'Acad.  des  inscr.,  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  54-5,  the  de  Lapsis  of  S.  Cyprian,  and  his  letter  No.  30. 

*  ,  .  .  .  de  ultima  fcpce  coUectis  imperitioribus.  It  is  the  pagan  of  the  Octavius  who  speaks 
thus  (§  H),  and  Celsus  (i.  27  and  iii.  44)  had  already  said  :  "  They  know  how  to  win  only  the 
silly,  vile,  and  dull  souls,  slaves,  women,  and  children."  Further  on,  at  §  12,  Caicilius  repeats  : 
Eccepars  vest  rum  et  major  et  melior,  ut  dicitis,  egetis,  algetis,  ope,  re,  fame  laboratis,  and,  in  his 
reply  (§  31),  Octavius  contents  himself  with  saying:  "We  are  not  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
because  we  refuse  your  honours  and  your  purple."     Then  he  adds,  §  36 :  quod  plerique  pauperej* 
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many  meu  ''  lions  in  peace,  timid  deer  in  time  of  conflict ; "  *  and 
finally,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  clergy,  rivalries  and  quarrels 
which  led  to  schism  or  heresy."  Born  the  same  day,  faith  and 
heresy  were  two  sisters,  hostile  and  inseparable :  the  one  followed 
the  other,  and  will  follow  it  to  eternity. 

There  was  a  third  and  impure  one,  theurgy,  which  insinuated 
itself  among  Christians  of  all  sects,  as  among  pagans  of  every 
cultus,  and  even  among  the  philosophers.  Miracles  were  every- 
where demanded,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  persons  who  pretended 
to  perform  them.  In  the  condition  of  minds  at  that  time  nervous 
diseases  must  have  been  frequent,  those  '' possessed '^  numerous, 
and  healers  easy  to  be  found :  convicted  charlatans  or  deceivers, 
whose  incantations  always  made  dupes,  and  who  bandied  about 
from  one  sect  to  another  the  charge^  of  working  by  the  aid  of 
miracles.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  volume  the  miracles 
of   the    pagans ;    the    PhilosopJiiDneud    show    that    they    appeared    t(^ 

diciinnr,  yion  est  infamin  nostra,  sed  yloria.  The  Cliurch  indeed  gloried,  and  very  justly,  iu 
seeking-  out  the  little  ones:  among  the  martyrs  whom  it  most  honoured  were  lilandina  and  two 
women,  Felicitas  and  Potamienna,  who  suffered  punishment  luider  Severus,  all  three  of  whom 
were  slaves.  The  tirst  martyr  of  Africa,  Namphonius,  or  more  properly,  Namphanio  (see 
L.  Renier,  Mel.  d'epigr.,  pp.  277  et  seq.),  and  Evelpistus,  wlio  suffered  martyrdom  with  S.  Justin, 
were  of  the  same  condition.  Pope  Callistus  (218-222)  had  l)een  the  slave  of  a  freedman 
( Vhilosoph.,  ix.  12) ;  and  thus  it  must  have  been  for  a  long  period,  for  in  the  higher  classes  the 
entirely  pagan  education  was  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  the  profession  of  Christian  faith 
rendered  it  necessary  to  break  with  society  and  its  honours.  Finally,  it  was  not  merely 
necessary  to  strip  "the  old  man  "of  his  beliefs;  it  was  also  required  to  take  from  him  his 
pleasures,  his  riches,  and  many,  like  the  rich  man  of  the  CJospel,  went  away  sorrowful,  when 
they  were  remhided  of  the  precept  of  Jesus  on  giving  up  their  goods  to  the  poor.  Hut  we  have 
seen  that,  from  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  Church  also  attracted  to  itself  some  great 
minds:  Aristides,  Justin,  Irenajus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  etc.,  and  the 
comparative  peace  which  it  enjoyed  during  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  gained  for  it 
several  conversions  in  great  families.     (Cyprian,  Epist.,  80.) 

'  Tertullian,  de  Cor.,  i. 

^  See  tlie  Epistle  of  S.  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  on  the  **  impious  and  detestalilo  "  sedition 
which  had  broken  out  amongst  thorn:  the  letters  of  S.  Cyprian  in  respect  to  Novat  us  and 
Felicissima:  what  the  angels  in  the  vision  of  Satur  say  to  bishop  Optatus  (Acts  of  Saint 
Perpetua),  and  the  circumstances  which  brought  about  most  of  the  schisms  and  heresies.  Thus 
S.  Jerome  {,de  Vir.  illiistr.,  53)  affirms  that  it  was  the  jealousy  and  ill-conduct,  invidia  et 
contumelicp,  of  the  clergy  of  Home  which  caused  the  fall  of  Tertullian.  lie  shows  "  Rome 
convoking  its  senate  against  Origen  because  the  furious  dogs  who  were  barking  at  him  could 
not  endure  the  brilliancy  of  his  speech  and  his  knowledge."  (Rufinus,  ApoL  adv.  Jiierou.,u.  20. 
Cf.  Eusebius,  Ili.'^'t.  eccL,  vi.  8.)  By  these  "furious  dogs*'  S.  Jerome  meant  tlie  bi.shops  of 
Egypt  who  had  cut  off  the  great  doctor  from  tlieir  comnumion.  Origen  himself  applied  to 
them  the  severe  wonis  of  Jeremiah  (iv.  2)  concerning  the  guides  of  the  people  who  were  so 
skilU'd  in  doing  evil.  (Fraguient  of  a  letter  quoted  by  S.  Jerome,  adr.  Riif.)  This  evil  date<l 
far  back.  S.  Paul  liad  to  reprimaii'l  the  Cliristians  of  Corinth  and  of  Crete;  6.  Jame.s,  those 
who  f^xnggprated  tlio   Pauline  dortrine;  S.  .Tohn,  the  Nicolaitans. 


continue,  but  tlwt  those  of  the  Gnostics  were  in  competition  with 
them;  at  the  close  of  the  relation  of  the  practices  of  these  thauma- 
turgists  the  author  adds :  ''  l^hat  is  the  way  to  deceive  the  simple- 
minded.'"  By  this  account  the  w^iole  world,  pagans  and  Christians, 
anight  have  merited  the  harsh  epithet,  for  faith  in  the  supernatural 
existed  everywhere,  and  in  the  Church  more  than  anywhere  else. 
So,  without  seeking  it,  without  washing  it,  it  nourished  in  its 
bosom  ''doers  of  marvellous  works,"'  and  among  these  inspired 
persons  the  women  w^ere  not  the  least  numerous. 

Christianity   has  always   had   a   special    tenderness  for  women: 


lias-reUef  of  a  Christian  Sarcopluigus  representing  Miracles  :  Daniel  and  the  Lions; 
Jesus  changing  the  Water  into  Wine  and  raising  Lazarus.     In  the  centre,  a  Christian  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer.     (Marble  of  the  Cemetery  of  Callistus.     Roller,  op.  cit.,  pi.  xlvii.  fig.  2.) 

this  is  just,  for  they  have  been  and  still  arc  its  most  potent 
auxiliaries.  Their  lively  imagination,  their  delicate  nature,  so 
virginal  still  in  the  wife  and  mother,  were  captivated  by  that 
belief  which  enjoined  charity  and  love  ;  which  even,  by  the  legend 
of  Mary  Magdalene,  the  repentant  sinner,  went  so  far  as  favour 
and  pardon  for  those  who  had  loved  much. 

It  w^as  to  them  that  these  men  addressed  themselves  who  gained 
admission  into  houses,  ''  silent  before  the  husband,  inexhaustible  in 
talk  with  the  matron.'''  Celsus  and  the  pagan  of  the  Odavius 
indicate  what  part  they  afterwards  bore  in  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.      The    mother    having    been    won    over    led    in    the 


'  Vhilott.,  iv.  1,  1'):   Trt':9ti  rove  u<ppovaC. 

-  The  signification  of  tlio  word  thaumaturgist  (OavftaTu  ajid  tp^uv,  from  the  root  ipy). 

'■*  Orijren,  Contra  Celsum,  iii.  o.'). 
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child,  then  the  father  and  the  entire  household.  The  story  of 
S.  Monica  converting  her  husband  and  her  son  is  very  old  and 
ever  new.  Hence  the  Church  assured  them  an  honoured  place. 
The  Epistles  speak  of  holy  women  filling  an  office  in  the  com- 
munities, a  testimony  which  Pliny  confirms ; '  and  Lucian  shows 
them  carrying  into  prisons  food  for  Christian  captives.  If  the 
teaching  and  fulfilling  of  the  rites  was  forbidden  them,  Jesus  Iiad 
given  to  them  the  good  part.  When  Martha  is  indignant  at  being 
excluded  from  the  priesthood,  Mary  replies  to  her  witli  a  smile: 
^'  Did  he  not  tell  us  that  our  weakness  would  be  saved  by  his 
might?"'*  This  divine  power  which  raises  them  so  high  is 
love. 

But  love  is  a  matter  of  sentiment  mueh  more  than  of  reason. 
When  it  enters  into  a  heart  under  control  it  provokes  a  reasonable^ 
devotion  to  good  works,  otherwise  it  is  disorder.  By  their  nervous 
constitution,  women  are  predisposed  to  excitement ;  some  gave  way 
to  it,  and  these  had  visions  or  prophesied. 

In  the  ecstasy  into  which  they  lapsed  after  long  fastings  and 
macerations,  they  saw  heaven  opened  and  conversed  witli  angels. 
Tertullian  has  preserved  to  us  one  of  these  cases  of  psychological 
pathology:  ^' One  of  our  sisters,"  says  he,  "in  the  ecstasy  which 
the  Spirit  bestows  upon  her  in  the  very  midst  of  our  assemblies, 
has  the  grace  of  revelations ;  she  sees  and  hears  holy  things,  reads 
wliat  is  in  the  heart  and  points  out  remedies  for  the  sick.  Let 
the  Scriptui*es,  a  psalm,  a  homily  be  read,  and  immediately  she 
has  a  vision.  One  day  when  I  had  discoursed  upon  tlie  soul,  she 
said  to  us,  among  other  things :  '  I  have  seen  a  corporeal  soul, 
having  a  certain  form  and  a  consistency  such  that  it  might  have 
been  grasped;  it  was  shining,  of  an  aerial  colour,  with  a  huinan 
countenance.'"^  Tertullian  must  have  been  extremely  delighted 
with  a  vision  which  confirmed  his  doctrine  of  the  material  nature 
of  the  soul.  He  had  just  been  statiiiij;  it,  and  the  echo  of  the 
priest's   words,    instead    of    being   another    word,    became   a    vision : 


'  lu  the  Pastor  of  Hennas  there  is  also  mention  of  deaconesses  charged  with  the  relatioua 
of  the  Christian  community  to  the  widows  and  orphans.     For  Pliny,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  815. 

^  oTi  TO  Ltadti'H  ^td  Tov  laxvpou  oxoOiictTai  (CousL.,  I.  21,  ap.  Buusen,  op.  cit.,  vol.  VI.),  Cf. 
De  Pressense,  La  Vie  des  chrctiems,  p.  77. 

^  De  Anima,  i). 
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the  visionary  saw  what  she  had  just  hcard^  and  there  is  not  a  day 
in   which  this  miracle  is  not  produced  in  certain  of  our  hospitals.^ 

The  more  intense  the  religious  life  became,  the  more  sects 
multiplied.  From  time  to  time  the  confusion  penetrated  into  the 
bosom  even  of  the  greatest  churches,  because  the  eifort  to  enhance 
tlie  importance  of  discipline  to  the  profit  of  the  episcopal  authority 
clashed  with  souls  at  the  same  time  religious  and  independent. 
We  know  by  the  letters  of  S.  Oyprian  what  disorders  existed  in 
the  Cliristian  band  at  Carthage.  All  those  in  revolt  are  naturally 
represented  as  wretches,  it  is  the  lot  of  the  vanquished.  But  if 
we  knew  something  more  than  the  accusations  "against  the  con- 
spiring priests,"  if  those  to  whom  the  bishop  imputes  so  many 
shameful  dc^eds  had  told  us  the  motives  of  their  conduct,  perhaps 
we  should  see  in  the  excommunicated,  instead  of  disturbers  and 
guilty  persons,  men  defending  the  liberty  of  their  church. 

This  struggle  between  two  principles,  one  of  which  was  soon 
to  stifie  the  other,  existed  at  Rome,  unknown  even  to  those  who 
maintained  it.  A  book  recently  discovered,  the  Philosophumena^^ 
written  by  a  bishop,  shows  irritating  discussions  in  this  church. 

The  slave  Callistus  had  been  ordered  by  his  master  to  found 
a  bank  ;  he  was  unfortunate — the  author  says  dishonest — and  was 
sent  to  the  mill,  that  is,  to  the  hardest  labour.  The  brethren 
interfered;  he  recovered  his  liberty  and,  one  day,  outraged  the 
Jews  ill  open  synagogue,  which  caused  him  to  be  condemned 
by  the  prefect  of  Eome  to  be  beaten  with  rods  and  sent  to  the 
mines  of  Sardinia  as  a  disturber  of  public  order.  When  Marcia, 
the  concubine  of  Commodus,  obtained  from  the  bishop  of  Eome 
the  nanu)s  of  the  Christians  banished  to  the  island,  in  order  to 
tlieir  release,  Bishop  Victor  did  not  place  Callistus  on  the  list ; 
but  tlie  shrewd  man  won  over  the  messenger  of  the  empress,  who 
took   it   upon   himself   to   bring   him    away    with    the    others.      At 

'  It  is  not  merely  tlie  philosophers  who  oupfht  to-day  to  study  the  sciences  concorntHl 
with  life;  the  historians  liave  far  more  need  of  it,  for  physiology  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  world  before  there  were  piiysiolog-ists,  and  it  explains  many  facts  inoxplicable  witliout 
it.     It  is  ^ad  to  say  it,  but  a  hospital  for  the  insane  is  also  itself  a  book  of  lii^tory. 

*  This  manuscript,  discovered  in  1840  and  published  for  the  first  time  in  1851  by  M.  Miller, 
has  been  attributed  to  Origen,  to  Caius,  a  Uonum  priest,  to  Tertullian,  finally  to  Ilippolytus, 
bisjjop  of  P<»rtu.s  Homanua  at  the  moutlj  of  the  Tiber.  This  latter  opinion  tends  to  prevail. 
The  author  is  an  adver.nary  of  Pope  Calli.stu9,  which  renders  it  necessary,  without  rejecting-  his 
narrative,  to  make  allowance  for  the  pa.«<sion  which  lie  displays  in  it. 
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Rome  C^illistus  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  good  graces  of  Pope 
Zepliyriniis,  "a  sunple-rainded  man/'  says  the  author,  ''very  avari- 
cious and  somewhat  venal,"  who  set  him  in  command  of  the  guard 
of  the  common  cemetery  of  the  Christians,'  then  in  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  alms  and  of  the  administration  of  the  church. 
In  these  duties,  which  brought  him  into  daily  contact  with  all  the 
faithful,  he  won  their  confidence.  The  community  was  very  much 
divided ;  he  persuaded  eacli  faction  that  he  was  at  heart  with 
them,    and,    at   the    death   of   Zephyrinus,    he    was    elected    in    his 


Tope  Cttllistus  (after  a  Ciilt  Glass).* 

place,  in  spite  of  his  unfavourable  antecedents  (a.d.  218  or  211)). 
Immediately  the  disorders  in  discipline  and  the  confusion  in 
belief  increased.  Callistus  accused  several  orthodox  bishops  of 
heresy,  while  he  himself  taught  that  the  Father  and  the  Son 
were  one  and  the  same  person.  To  multiply  the  number  of 
his  adherents,  he  admitted  married  men  to  the  priesthood ;  to  the 
church,  sinners  unreconciled ;  to  communion,  men  of  easy  morals, 
women  living  in  concubinage*  mothers  who  had  expoi-ed  their 
infants.  "liOt  tho  taivs  grow  with  tiw  w^heat,"  said  ho,  "the 
Chuit^h  ha.H  for  it»  atymbol  the  Ark  of  NiKih,  whidi  cuiitaincd  elegit 
and  uilcU'4ni  animul:^-*'     Wlut    truth  i^  ihvtv  iu   tliCtfO  nceu^liuiiH ? 

'  (XimeUrmm  Cntflfii,  (tiirQv«iT«l  Inr  SI.  Row.  •ml  m  wnll-MiKiinl  liv  Ikiia, 

'  Iteller,  «^.  ft/.,  pi.  IxtviiL  No  tt.  ' 

'  J1l4hs^yh.,  ix.  1*2.  Tlic  Tcrfeo^Am  of  iho  tutluor  miv  i<ttili«cl>  ex«^irr«**^ :  ^  on  <^<' 
^ikMumi  of  ihtf  inMihIr*  ttt  Rj>fn*  hU  tmkmooy  U  «Minnf>il  hy  iIm  Awfor  of  llfraitti:  Mtf 
injtrmoti  a  tftular^ta  nfytyfii*  tn»diJi$t£M  rof  im  MtmttHam  (  Vmc^  iii.  2).  and  la  wliM  S.  iffMi^ 
«iy4  <4  the  cviditft  t4  <hn  Koiiun  cVrry  w*itl)  r^i^anl  to  Trrinlliui  \tum.  Murrm\1kfro§ft%»t€» 
(xxni.  9)»  «x  nn  cjwcli  wIimi  livcvplir)/  w»»  fnr  l»f  ttcr  f«t&Ui»>>fd,  thtti  v(hen  two  K««Ik«ti«  wwf 
dwyiitii^  for  the  9et  <4  llooic,  a  t<mbl»  r\(A  hrrkt-  out,  Utcr  wliidi  «oe  buivin^^  *xA  Ubiit^ 
•fv#n  i\t^\  hfcA'^i  uvft*  fc'in^  in  rhr  .^inman  l«kfilir« 
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Wc  do  not  know.  The  author  of  the  Philosophumena  evidently 
leans  toward  the  Montanists  and  an  indulgent  bishop  is  displeasing 
to  liis  austere  character.  But  if  the  picture  be  overdrawn,  even 
if,  as  has  been  pretended  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  vexatious  revela- 
tion, the  Callistus  of  the  Philosophumena  is  not  that  of  the  Church, 
it  no  less  remains  that  Rome  had  at  this  epoch  its  revolts  against 
the  ecclesiastical  chief;  soon  they  will  make  an  antipope,  Novatian. 
Pope  Stephen  and  the  great  bishop  of  Carthage  will  exchange 
angry  letters,^  and  the  bishop  of  Caesarea  will  say  of  that  of  Rome: 
•'His  soul  is  fickle,  uncertain,  and  cowardly."^  At  Alexandria, 
Demetrius,  jealous  of  Origen,  will  force  him  to  leave  that  city, 
and,  later,  its  communion ;  later  still,  Paul  of  Samosata  will  be 
forced  to  leave  the  episcopal  throne  at  Antioch  under  accusation 
of  avarice,  bad  morals,  and  heresy.  The  Christian  fraternities 
then  were  not  always  the  seraphic  church 'of  tradition;  they  were 
communities  composed  of  men,  some  of  whom  had  great  virtues, 
others  our  passions,  our  vices,  and  all  the  transports  of  feeling 
to  which  the  religious  spirit  very  easily  accommodates  itself  in 
certuiu  natures. 

From  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Celsus  had  been  able  to 
pretend  that  the  divisions  were  already  such  among  Christians 
that  they  no  longer  had  anything  in  common  except  the  name; 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  pagan  void  of  religious  passion,  who 
renders  homage  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith,  says  in 
the  following  century:  ^' Wild  beasts  are  not  more  cruel  to  man 
than  is  the  rage  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Christians  against  the 
others.''  ^  Pious  souls,  on  the  contrary,  have  drawn  from  these 
persistent  disorders  proof  that  the  new  religion  was  of  divine 
instituting,  because  a  human  work  could  not  have  survived  such 
ru})tures.  We  can  only  say  that  they  were  inevitable.  Man  is 
found  again,  with  his  passions,  in  the  theologian  as  well  as  in  the 
philosopher,''   for   it   is   not   the   beliefs   nor   the   ideas  which   make 

'  Cyprian,  Epist.,  75,  25,  and  26  :  .  .  .  .  non  pudet  Sfephanum,  Cyprianum  pseudockrv<fum 
et  pseudoapostolum  dicere.  The  Novatians,  a  rigid  sect  which  did  not  admit  of  reconciliation 
with  the  lapsi,  were  still  numerous  in  the  fifth  century.     (Socrates,  Hist,  eccl.,  iv.  2H.) 

■  Id.,  ibid.,  78,  25:  ...  .  animn  lubrica,  mohilis  et  incerta.  The  hishops  of  Tarsus  and  of 
Alexandria  also  sided  with  Cyprian  against  Stephen  in  this  controversy. 

^  Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  iii.  10  and  12,  and  Amm.  Marcellinus,  xxii.  5, 

*  This  is  almost  what  S.  Paul  said  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.,  i.  4),  when  he  places  in 
opposition  in  the  Chrisrian  the  npiritunl  man  and  the  carnal  man. 
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the  violent  or  the  peaceful,  but  the  character,  the  liabits  which 
education  has  formed,  and  the  institutions  to  which  one  has  con- 
formed his  life. 


'  Koller,  pi.  xc.  fig.  12.      i'liis  luinp  bears  the  cruciform  monogram. 


CHAPTER  XCI. 


Chrislian  Lump  oi  liioiizc  ^^eiid  of  Fourth  Ct-ulur}).' 


THE  PERSECUTION  UNDER  SEVERUS. 

I. — Idea   of  the   State   among   the  Ancients;    Opposition   of  the 

Christians. 

THE  imperial  government  was  well  aware  of  the  powerful 
organization  of  the  Church,*  these  communities  corresponding 
with  one  another  from  one  end  of  the  Ein})ire  to  the  othca- ;  these 
men  who,  without  money,  traversed  lands  and  seas,  who  everywhere 
saw,  at  their  approach,  doors  and  hearts  thrown  open;  who,  in 
short,  even  with  men  of  another  language,  at  a  sign  made  them- 
selves known  without  needing  to  be  understood.'^  The  imperial 
government,  so  fearful  of  secret  societies,  found  an  immense  one 
extended  everywhere,  and  which  was  an  evident  peril,  for  it  was 
in  the  bosom  of  the  State  another  active  State;  but  tolerance  was 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  religious  organization  of  the 
Romans,  who  never  had  a  theocracy,  because  in  their  pontiffs  the 
civil  character  outbalanced  the  sacerdotal.  The  priests  of  Jupiter 
and  of  Mars  were  judges,  soldiers,  administrators;  and  they  had 
learned,  in  the  government  of  men,  that  the  law  touches  only  acts 
and  has  no  hold  on  the  thoughts.  In  the  midst  of  the  profound 
peace  which  Severus  guaranteed  to  the  Roman  world,  when  no 
api)rehension  of  public  danger  excited  men's  minds,  the  sages  who 
conducted  the  affairs  of  State  did  not  think  of  proscribing  the  new 
religion,  while  yet  leaving  it  under  the  menace  of  Trajan's  rescript. 
This   rescript    it   was   impossible    to   repeal   so   long   as   the    Caesars 

•  Ulpiun,  one  of  the  councillors  of  Severus,  had  collected  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his 
treatise  de  Off.  proc.  all  the  edicts  relating  to  the  Christians.     (Lactantius,  Inst,  div.,  V.  ii.  19.) 

'  All  ecclesiastical  history  testifies  to  the  activity  of  these  communications.  The  churches 
consult  one  another,  communicate  the  decisions  which  they  have  reached,  their  sufferings  and 
their  triumphs.  Even  the  writings  circulated  rapidly.  S.  Irenaeus,  at  Lyons,  borrows  several 
passages  from  The(.philusof  Antioch;  and  tlie  author  of  the  Philosopkumena  at  llome,  TertuUian 
at  Carthage,  copy  the  Lyonnese  bishop. 

VOL.    VI.  ^ 
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retained  tlie  religion  of  tlunr  fatliers ;  for,  to  them,  th(>  title  of 
sovereign  pontiff  was  equivalent  to  the  oath  takc^n  by  (»ur  kings, 
the  day  of  consecration,  to  preserve  the  orthodox  religion  and  not 
to  tolerate  heretics  within  their  States  J 

This  partial  tolerance  assured  to  the  Church  only  an  inicertain 
peace,    for   the   best   of   the   pagans    resembled   the    historian    Dion 
C^assius,   a   timorous  spirit,   the  foe   of  all  violence,   who  yet  wanted 
the    Christians   to    be    punished,    because,    he    said,    innovators    in 
relio-ion   were    of    necessity    innovators   in    politics,    who    urged    on 
citizens  to  revolt.-     From   time  to  time  a  popular  outbreak   made?   a 
few   victims,    or   an    over-zealous    governor    ai)pli(Ml   the   old  laws    of 
the    Empire.       Severus    at   first    manifested    toward   the    Christians 
onlv   gn^at    indlfTi^rence,  for   he   saw    among   them   merely    '' carders, 
fullers,    and    shoemakers,"'    and    it    did    not    seem    to    hini    tliat    an 
emperor  had  anything  to  fear  from   this   God  of  th(^  lower  classes, 
it   is  not  certain   that   he  sent  any   one,   bc^fore   the   year   202,  into 
exile   or   to   the    quarries    whence    Marcia,    under    Commodus,    had 
withdrawn   them,'   and    the   (Christians   were   without   doubt    included 
in   the   favour  which  he   accordi'd    '^to   the   sectaries    of    the  Jewish 
superstition,"    that    of    being    eligible    to    municipal    honours,    with 
release  from    obligations  contrary   to  their  beliefs.'      Some    of    these 
were    to    be    seen    among    his    attendants.       lU^fore    attaining    his 
o'randeur,   one  of  them  had  healed  him   of  some  malady  ;    wIk^u   he 
had  become  emperor,  he  caused  search  to  be  everywhcu-e   made  for 

'  Oath  of  Louis  XIII.  at  his  consecration  :  .  .  .  .  Outre  je  faxcheroi/  a  vwn  pouvoii;  en  bonne 
foy,  de  chasser  de  ma  Jundiction  et  terres  de  ma  sujetion  fous  heretiques  denonces  par  rEylise 
{Le  Ceremonial  franqois,  hy  Th(?(^i.  (iodefroy,  1640). 

''  Dion,  lii.  36. 

^  Origen,  Contra  Cehum,  iii.  55. 

*  After  having  «"iuiinerate<l  those  whom  the  Christian  communities  assisted,  the  p(K)r,  tin- 
orphans,  the  old  .servants,  and  the  .shipwrecked,  TertuUinn,  who  however  has  a  hahit  (.f  «'Xtrenie 
exaggeration,  adds;  et  si  qui  in  metallic,  et  si  qui  in  irisulis  vel  in  rustodiis,  e.r  causa  Ihi  sect<e 
(Ap.,  30).  We  liave  seen  above,  p.  25,  that  Marcia  had  ohtaintnl  the  r.'lease  of  tho&e  who  were 
in  the  mines  of  Sardinia,  and  there  is  no  rra-^on  to  think  that  the  measure  may  not  ha\e  iH'en 

general, 

'  Digest,  L.  2,  3,  §  3.  This  interpretation  may  be  allowable  of  the  treali.'^e  de  Idololatna, 
in  which  Tertullian  r.ecites  what  "  the  Christian  magistrate  "  ought  not  to  permit.  \Ve  see  also, 
by  the  Acta  martymm,  that  judges  sought  to  substitute  a  political  accusation  for  a  religious 
one,  demanding  of  the  Christians  brought  before  them  not:  "Are  you  Christians?"  but, 
"Have  you  attended  unlawful  assemblies ?"  As  for  the  Jews,  their  teaching  was  public. 
Judcei  palam  lectitant,  vecti^alis  lihertas  vulyo  aditur  sabhatis  omyiibus  (Tertullian, 
Apol.y  18),  and  the  government  saw  to  it  that  no  one  should  disturb  their  religious  service. 
(Philosoph.,  \x.  12.)     They  received  this  right  from  Augustus.     (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xvi.  6,  2.) 
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him,  and  established  him  at  the  palace.^  Others  dwelt  there,  if 
the  celebrated  graffito  of  thi^  crucified  with  the  head  of  an  ass, 
found  lately  on  the  Palatine,  is,  as  is  likely,  of  this  time.  Besides, 
do  we  not  know  that  Caracalla  had  a  (Christian  nurse,'-  and  that 
one*  day  he  was  so  enraged  because  one  of  his  playmates  had   bcnm 


Graffito  of  Christ  crucified  with  an  As.s's  Head  (now  in  the  Kircher  Museum).' 

whipped  for  being  of  the  Jewish  or  Christian  religion,  that  lie  for 
a  long  time  refused  to  see  those  who  had  beaten  him  ?*  When  we 
read  in  tlie  Dic/est  that  Severus  ordered  the  persons  accused  of 
holding  unhiwtul  assemblies  to  be  brouglit  before  the  city  prefect, 
we    may    conclude    from    this,    since    the    guarantees    of   justice    are 


'  Tertullian,  ad  Scap.,  4. 

^  Lacte  Christiano  eduratus  (Tertullian,  ibid.). 

'  Christ  on  the  cro.ss  is  looking  at  a  person  l)olow  him  whose  arm  is  raised  in  the  attitude 
of  adoration.  Lower  down,  tht;  (Jreek  legend,  badly  engraved,  signifie.s :  "  Alexamenos  adores 
(his)  God."  Evidently  a  bit  of  irony  intended  for  a  comrade  in  service  in  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars.  Near  this  graffito  these  words  have  been  found  engraved:  Alexamenos  fidelts.  Father 
(Jarucci,  who  published  this  caricature  in  1857,  believes  it  to  be  of  the  commencement  of  the 
third  century,  because  at  this  epoch  the  pagans  accused  their  opponents  of  adoring  an  ass's 
head.  In  1882  a  fresco  was  discovered  at  IVmipeii,  representing  a  parody  of  the  judgment  of 
ISoloraon,  doubtle.s.s  executed  for  some  hou.st;holder  of  that  pleasure-lovmg  city  who  wished  to 
make  sport  of  the  Jews,  his  neighbours. 

*  Span.,  Caracalla,  1. 
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increased  in  proportion  to  the  liighur  rank  of  the   judge,   that  the 
rescript    must    have    been    favourable    to    the    Christians:    the    old 
and    harsh    law    against    associations    was    about    to    be    tempered 
b)     political    prudence.      The    same   prince   authorized   poor   people 
throughout  the  Empire  to  form  societies  with  montlily  assessments.^ 
In  fact,  this  rescript  was  favourable  to  the  Christians,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  say  that  Severus  did  not  think  of  them  in  writing  it.*' 
But  the  emperor  disliked  uproar  of  any  sort,  and  the  religious 
disputes  occasioned   a   great  deal,   especially    wli.n   Trrtullian   joinc.l 
in  them,   and  he  spent  his  life  thus.     This  son  of  a  centurion  was 
a  man   of  strife ;    he   made   attacks  in  his   own   defence    and   struck 
out  all  about  him,   hurling   invectives  at   once  at   the  pagans,   their 
magistrates,   their  gods,    -admitted  to   heaven   by   a   decree    ot    the 
senate,''  and  at  those  of  his  brothers   whom   he  treated  as  heretics, 
without  thinkin-   that   the    orthodox    were    reserving    the    same    lot 
for  himself.    In^a  recently  discovered  fragment  of  Clemens  Romanus 
is   found   this   prayer  to    God:     ^t   is  thou,   Al.niglity    King,   who 
hast    given   the  kingdom    to   our   sovereigns   that    we    might   be    in 
subjection  to  them.     Grant  tliem,  O  Lord,    health    and    peace,    that 
they  may    without    hindrance    exercise   the    power    which   thou    hast 
confided  unto  them  over  all  existence.      Direct,   0  Lord,  their  will 
according  to   right   and   in   eontorniity   with    what  is    agiv.able   nntn 
thee,    so   that,   using  authority  with    mildness,  they    may    find  thee 
favourable  ...."'     This  is  the  attitude  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
that    of    the    apostles    Paul    and    Peter,    that    also    of   a    bishop    of 
Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  of  Theophilus  ot  Antioch 
in  the    middle    of  the    second.      How    different   these    holy    men  are 
from    the    fiery    doctor    of    Carthage    writing     m     liis    treatise    de 

pennitfitur  tenuwribw^  stipem  menstruam  ....  non  tantum  in  Urbe,  sed  et  in 
Italia  ei  in  pronncii.  ....  divu.  Severus  resrrip.it  (  Digest,  xlvii.  22, 1).  He  prolubited  t he.n 
in  the  armies  iibid.),  where  they  were  nevertheless  formed.     Cf.  L.  Uenier,  Inscr.  cCAl,,.,  .0 

^  Tertullian  attests  (Apoi,  39)  that  this  custom  of  furnishmg  the  menstruam  .ttpem  existed 
among  the  Christians:  thev  had,  then,  taken  advantage  of  the  law  of  Severus.  \et  he  says 
that  the  pretext  for  the  persecution  was  the  unhiwful  a.ssembling  (de  Jejun.,  I'M  Severus,  who 
merely  proposed  to  check  the  propagation  of  the  new  religion,  may  only  have  struck  a  blow  at 
the  meetincTs  which  had  not  assumed  the  legal  character  of  the  burial  societies. 

'  lie  refuses  to  them  the  right  of  discussion  and  treats  them  as  condemned  without  appeal, 
in  the  de  PrcBscr.  adv.  hcret.,  he  opposes  to  them  only  the  judicial  form  of  the  ordinance: 
"  You  have  in  your  behalf,"  he  said  to  them,  "  i^ither  time  nor  pos>e8sion,"  and  this  argument 

sufficed  for  him. 

*  1*^  Clementine,  chap,  xxxvii. 
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Idololatria  a  veritable  declaration  of  war  against  pagan  society.  In 
another  ^  we  hear  this  repeated  cry  of  revolt :  '^  It  is  our  busi- 
ness to  contend  against  the  institutions  of  the  ancients,  the  laws 
of  our  masters  ; "  -^  and  this  moral  revolt  was  legitimate,  since  the 
imperial  government,  not  comprehending  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science, liad  treated  godly  men  like  criminals.  As  to  the  life  of 
the  (christians,  Tertullian  would  have  it  sad  and  sombre,  ever  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  in  prayers  and  tears.  '-'-  The  woman  who  does 
not  live  like  a  repentant  and  mourning  Eve  is  condemned  and 
already  dead.  Iler  ornaments  are  the  trappings  of  her  burial."^ 
And  this  severity  corr(\sponded  so  well  to  the  spirit  of  the  C'hurch 
that  (ho  authority  of  the  priest  of  Carthage,  despite  his  fall,  was 
generally  recognized  in  it  and  continued  to  be  so.  ^'Give  me  the 
mastcT,''  said  S.  Cyprian,  when  he  wanted  one  of  the  books  of 
the  celebrated  doctor,  da  magistrum,^  and  Bossuet,  who  has  often 
copied  him,  often  speaks  like  Cyprian, 

Minucius  Felix  has  neither  his  genius  nor  his  rudeness,  and 
is  even  more  bitter.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  make  a  laughing 
stock  of  the  gods  of  Rome;  he  tramples  under  foot  the  last  homage 
that  remains  to  her,  the  pride  in  her  memories.  S.  Clement 
recognized  Eome  as  his  C(mntry  ;  speaking  of  her  he  said:  ^M)nr 
legions,  our  generals."*  Minucius  is  a  Eoman  no  longer;  for  him, 
the  fortune  of  this  people  is  composed  of  iniquities,  its  history 
filled  with  crimes,  and  its  city  has  never  been  other  than  a  den 
of  bandits.*'  With  less  wrath  and  as  much  disdain,  S.  Augustine 
says  of  the  glory  of  the  Romans :  acceperunt  mercedem  siiajHy 
van?'  vanam. 

The  sentiments  of  Minucius  are  those  of  the  greater  number 
of  Christians.  Sanctus,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  is  asked  in 
the  midst  of  tortures,  his  name,  city,  and  country,  whether  he  is 
free   or   a   slave.      I3ut    he   has   no    name,  he  has  no  country.      To 


'  Adversus  hcec  nobis  negotinm  est,  ndvemus  institutiones  majorum,  auctoritates  receptorum, 
leyes  dominantimn,  argument  at  iones  pnuientium  {ad  Nation. y  20). 

'  See  also  the  violent  outbursts  of  the  de  Corona,  11.  This  old  spirit  of  the  Church  should 
be  noted,  as  it  reappeared  as  soon  as  the  laity  began  to  witlidraw  from  it. 

'  De  Cultufem.,  i.  1. 

*  S.  Jerome,  de  Vir.  illustr. 

*  This  is  the  famous  iipitv  so  long  contested  and  which  can  bo  so  no  longer. 

*  Ortarius,  26. 
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everything  he  replies  but  one  word :  '^  I  am  a  Christian !  '^  It  is 
very  fine,  but  also  very  menacing.  Civis  liomanus  sum  !  cried  tlie 
llomaii  of  ancient  days,  attesting  his  nobility  and  his  right.  Tlie 
Stoic  was  still  a  citizen  of  the  world.  The  Christians  have  only 
one  city,  heaven ;    they  know  no  other  country. 

Greece  and  her  glories,   which   are   those   of  the   human    mind, 
find    no    favour    with    them.      To    them,    Socrates    is    a    buffoon,' 


Scene  of  Persecutiou:  the  Accusation.* 

Aristotle  a  wretch,^  and  they  pronounce  an  anathema  against  all 
the  great  philosophers.  What  a  difference  between  the  apologists 
of  the  first  age  and  those  of  the  second,  and,  in  the  space  of  half 
a  century,  from  Justin  to  Minucius  Felix,  from  Athenagoras  to 
Tertullian,  how  hatred  has  become  envenomed  !  The  Church,  whon 
it  was  mistress  of  the  world,  became  a  gi-eat  school  of  respect  and 
submission  to  law  ;  it  was  not  so  then. 

'  Octavius,  38 :  Scurra  Atticus. 

^  Fresco  of  the  cemetery  of  Callistus,  over  the  crypt  of  Pope  Kusebius.  riiifjue  oxanjple 
of  a  judgment  Scene  in  primitive  Christian  iconography.  (Roller,  i.  pi.  xxvii.  N«».  I,  and 
pp.  161  -2.) 

^  Miserum  Ansfotclem  ('IVrtullian,'  '/<-  PrtPscr.,  7).  Clement  of  Alexandria,  on  the  con- 
trary, rendered  at  the  same  period  a  solemn  act  of  homage  to  Aristotle,  copying  him  in  his 
IIy}H)typoses. 


To  these  maledictions  against  history  and  philosophy,  that  is, 
against  civilization,  were  added  menaces  against  the  Empire  and 
its  sacrilegious  Babylon.  The  sect  of  Montanists,  which  increased 
in  numbers  daily,  and  even,  if  we  may  believe  the  pagan  orator 
of  the  Octavius^  all  Christians,*  announced  at  Eome  its  impending 
destruction,  and  their  gloomy  prophecies  gave  occasion  to  the 
belief  that  they  would  willingly  hasten  that  ill-fated  hour.  ''If  all 
others  thought  as  you  do,"  said  CV'lsus  to  them,  ^'the  world  would 
become  the  prey  of  the  barbarians,"'"'  and,  in  fact,  it  did  become 
so,  wh(^n  every  one  thought  as  they  did.  There  were  at  this  time, 
indeed,  in  Alexandria,  men  such  as  Tantienus,  Clement,  and  Origen, 
who,  sincere  admirers  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  would  have  desired 
to  '*  disengage  the  pearls  hidden  in  a  pernicious  alloy  ; " ''  or,  as 
Origen  said,  "to  carry  off  the  gold  of  the  Egyptians  to  make  of 
it  sacred  vessels  for  the  altar."  ^  But  when  they  spoke  of  their 
contemporaries,  it  was  with  the  bitterness  of  Tertullian.  Cyprian, 
one  of  the  most  moderate  of  them,  wrote  in  the  midst  of  a  pesti- 
lence and  famine  to  the  proconsul  1  )emetrianus :  ''If  T  have  not 
replied  to   your  barking  against  God,  it  is  that  I  may  not   expose 

our  sacred  truth  to  the  outrages  of  dogs  and   swine These 

scourges  are  the  divine  vengeance  which  strikes  the  hardened 
sinner.  What  !  you  blaspheme  against  the  true  God,  you  perse- 
cute his  servants,  and  you  are  astonished  that  the  rain  does  not 
descend  upon  your  arid  plains,  that  the  springs  are  dried  up,  that 
the  hail  destroys  your  crops  and  the  poisoned  air  decimates  your 
population  ?  These  misfortunes  are  the  consequence  of  your 
iniquities ! "  ^  The  pagans  were  not  silenced,  and  all  the  more  cried 
out:  "The  Christians  to  the  lions!"  On  both  sides  passion  con- 
ceived gods  in  its  own  image,  angry  and  violent,  while  impassive 
nature,  pursuing  the  course  of  its  immutable  laws,  bore  fruitful 
clouds  to  one  locality  and  deadly  miasma  to  another. 

'  Oct ,  10.  The  Octamux  must  have  been  written  about  the  year  180,  and  the  treatise  of 
Celsus  IS  probably  of  the  same  time. 

=  Cojitra  Celmm,  viii.  68.  In  speaking  thus  1  merely  wish  to  state  the  fact,  that  tlie 
Christians,  after  havmg  been  an  element  of  dissolution  to  the  pagan  empire,  did  not  understand 
how  to  save  the  Christian  empire  when  they  had  become  masters  of  it. 

'  iStrom.,  \.  i.  §  17. 

*  Ejn^t.  ad  Oregor.f  1,  30. 

*  Ad  Demetrianum,  8.  In  this  ver>'  spirited  letter  against  pagan  society,  Cyprian  also 
announced  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  world. 
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The  Komans,  who  had  so  keen  a  relish  for  tragic  declamations, 
and  the  emperor  who  had^  himself  made  them,  would  not  perhaps 
liave  paid  much  attention  to  the  sombre  pictures  which  many 
Hiristians  unrolled  before  their  gaze,  if  the  new  doctrine  had  not, 
in  other  directions,  appeared  dangerous  to  them. 

S.  Paul  had  said:  ''Let  every  soul  be  in  subjection  to  the 
higher  powers;  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God."^  And  some  years 
later  Clemens  Eomanus  had  drawn  up  for  the  churches  a  prayer  in 
which  he  besought  God  to  give  to  the  emperors  h(\ilth,  strength, 
and  security.^  But  the  spirit  of  submission  was  alnnuly  that  of 
only  a  part  of  the  believers.  Severus  was  a  soldier.  What  was 
he  to  think  of  men  who,  when  Celsus  reproached  tliom  for  abandon- 
ing the  Empire  when  assailed  by  the  barbarians,  repli(Ml :  "  It  is 
true  that  we  do  not  bear  arms,  and  that  w(^  would  not,  though  the 
emperor  wished  to  compel  us;  we  have  another  ('ani]>  wliere  wo 
combat  for  him  by  our  prayers."^  Being  a  jurist,  how  could  lu^ 
r(\c:ard  a  sect  in  which  it  was  tanglit  that  when  the  law  of  the 
Church  is  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  State,  it  is  the  former 
which  must  be  obeyed,''  "because  faith  does  not  admit  tho  al](\s:a- 
tion  of  necessity."'^  A  })rince,  in  short,  and  the  necessary  conservator 
of  an  order  of  things  which  had  always  exacted  devotion  to  social 
obligations,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  seek  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  a  religion  whose  sectaries  lost  their  interest  in  public  duties. 

According  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  whether  the  State  was 
represented  by  a  man,  a  senate,  or  a  popular  assembly,  in  a  famous 
cit}  like  Athens  or  Rome,  or  in  the  most  obscure  municipality,  the 
citizen  owed  to  it  all  his  faculties,  his  valour  in  battles,  his  fortune 
in  public  necessities,  his  life  in  great  perils.  This  dependence  with 
regard  to  the  State,  much  the  opposite  of  our  ideas  of  individual 
liberty,  had  given  to  patriotism  an  energy  which  ours  has  lost ;  and 
this  is  why   we  do  not  comprehend,    or  comprehend   imperfectly,  so 


^  Romans,  xiii.  1 . 

'  11.  Clem.,  nd  Cor.,  59-72.     Ed.  Hil^eiifeld. 

'  Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  viii.  73-74.  And  the  facts  accord  with  the  words.  Fhe  recruit  intf 
officer  presents  to  the  proconsul  of  Africa  a  young  man  delivered  over  to  be  a  soldier;  but  the 
young-  man  replies  that,  being-  a  Christian,  he  is  not  permitted  to  bear  arms.  For  this  refusal 
of  the  military  oath  he  was  executed.'     (Kuinart,  Acta  .nncera,  p.  '299,  ad  ann.  295  or  2tKi.) 

*  Origen,  Contra  CeUnm.  v.  '^7. 

"  Non  admitfif  .<ttafu.<t  fidpt  allegntionem  necessitatis  (Tertullian.  tie  Cor.,  w.). 
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many  things  in  ancient  society.  Thus,  to  make  out,  in  the  perse- 
cutions,  the  part  of  each,  executioners  and  victims,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  horror  which  these  men  inspired,  who  set  up  in 
opposition  to  their  common  country,  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
ancestors,  another  which  they  had  themselves  invented.  "  Why," 
they  were  asked,  "why  do  you  shun  municipal  office  where  the 
law  is  protected?"  "Because,  in  each  one  of  your  cities,  we  have 
another  country  which  God  has  made  for  us,  and  it  is  to  the 
government  of  this  that  those  of  us  who  have  authority  by  word 
or  moral  character  should  be  attached.^^ '  Several  systems  of  philo- 
sophy,  even  that  which  then  prevailed,  also  recommended  separa- 
tion 'from  the  world  ;  but,  in  the  schools,  this  spirit  was  inoffensive, 
because  it  remained  a  matter  of  mere  psychological  curiosity. 

Many  other  things  still  further  scandalized  the  pagans.  Then, 
as  to-day,  large  families  were  honoured,  and  the  lloman  law 
punished  celibacy.  Now  the  Gnostic  Christians,  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  orthodox,  cursed  the  flesh  as  the  principle  of  all  evil  and 
practised  celibate  asceticism.  Others,  regardless  even  of  the  con- 
ditions of  human  lite,  placed  among  their  pious  books  treatises  "on 
the  inconvcaiiences  of  marriage."^  Some  dared  to  think  that  Adam 
woidd  have  done  far  better  to  have  remained  in  a  state  of  virgin 
purity,  and  God  to  have  found  another  means  of  placing  upon  the 
earth  the  adorers  of  his  power.^^      One  of  them  went  so   far   as  to 


•  ScimiLS,  in  singulis  civitatihu.^,  aliam  esse  patriam  a  verbo  Dei  constitutam,  eos  ut 
Ecclesiam  regant  hortamur  qui  potent es  sermone  et  quorum  mores  sam  sunt  ((Jrigen  Umtra 
Celsum,  viii.  75).  ''  To^ay  even,  in  every  country,  we  would  prosecut^  any  association  pro- 
pagating certain  ideas  promulgated  by  Tertullian  in  chapter  Ixxxi.  of   the   de  Corona,  -- 

(De  la  Berge,  Trajan,  p.  213).  ,    •,  ,,  -i-       ^« 

'  This  was  one  of  the  firit  works  of  Tertullian,  and  S.  Jerome  recommended  the  reading  of 
it  to  Eust.chia  iad  Jovinian.,  i.  and  Ejnst.,  18,  ad  Eu^^tochX  Tertullian,  however  did  not 
himself  profit  by  it,  for  he  married,  and  in  the  second  of  his  letters  to  h.s  wi  e  iad  Uxorem,  ii. 
0)  he  draws  a  verv  beautiful  picture  of  Christian  marriage.  But,  m  the  hrst  he  represent 
marriage  to  be  un^suitable  for  believers,  and  makes  a  vow  of  continence.  The  Marcionites 
forbade  conjugal  union:  Tatian  condenmed  it;  the  Valentinians,  Basilians,  Encratites  or 
ZZents  did'the  same ;  Origen  rendered  himself  incapable  of  it,  and  his  imitators  w.re  st^ 
numerous  enough  in  the  fourth  century  to  require  that  the  first  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nic^a 
should  prohibit  the  mutilation.  Other  Gnostic  sects  destroyed  marriage  by  community  of 
wives.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  contemporary  of  Tertullian,  but  a  genius  of  milder  character 
combat.,  in  book  lii.  of  the  Stromata,  all  these  excesses,  and  exalt,  anew  the  sanctity  of  h, 
married  state.  His  doctrine  has  remained  that  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  Montanist  spirit,  which 
is  not  dead,  has  covered  the  world  with  convents. 

'  We  find  traces  of  these  singular  opinioHs  in  Justin,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  S.  Augustine, 
Macarius  Magnes  maintained  that  Adam  made  no  use  of  marriage  until  after  his  sin. 
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write:  *' When  we  have  children,  we  desire  that  they  may  go 
before  us  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  TertuUiau,  it  is  true, 
who  spoke  thus,  says  of  himself:  ^^  I  do  not  dispute,  1  do  not  go 
to  war,  and  my  sole  care  is  to  exempt  myself  from  all  care."' 
One  might,  on  the  contrary,  accept  this  thought  of  Montanus : 
"Man  is  a  lyre  which  the  Spirit  of  God  strikes,"-  if  it  did  not 
expose    us    to    another   peril    by    the    annihilation   of   our   will    ;in«l 


A  Woman  at  Prayer  and  the  Gowi  Shepherd.     (Painting  of  the  Cemetery  of  S8.  N 

and  Achillfus.     Ptoller,  pi.  xlix.  fig.  1.) 


ereiw 


absolute    abandonment    to    Providence,    that    is,    to    the    hazard    of 
individual   iiis])irations  taken  for  revelations  from  on  liii^'h. 

The  eloquent  and  sombre  declamations  of  Tertullinn  were  not 
the  rule  of  faith  of  all  the  believers.  There  were  ccrtaiiih 
Christians  in  the  army,  in  municipal  offices,  in  civil  functions,^ 
and  all  did  not  rencmnee  their  [>roperty  tliroiigh  apj)n'lu'iision  of 
the  fate  of  Ananias,  or  give  up  commerce  and  industrial  pursuits 
for   fear   of   infringing   upon   the    pr<^scribed    rules    of   the    Church 


*  Tertullian,  de  Pallia,  5. 

*  S.  Epiphanius,  Adv.  fuer.,  4S. 


They  were  there,  hut  in  very  small  number.  Tlie  famous  word.s  of  Tertullian,  '*  Wp 
fill  thecities,  the  camps,  the. senate  "(.-l/W.,  37),  are  contradirted  by  all  the  facts  and  testi- 
monies. (See  vol.  V.  p.  741.)  The  number  of  bishops  found  in  certain  countries  should 
not  mislead  us  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  faithful.  "  Wherever  three  Christians  are 
united,"  says  Tertullian  {Rihort.  castit.^T),'' Xhare  i.s  a  church,"  and  the  Cou^titiUtuHs  of  the 
Church  of  AleuandHa,  i.  13  (ap.  Buusen,  op.  cit.),  require  that  when  the  members  are  few  in 
number,  idv  dXiyuvdpia  virapx^  ««•  M^rav  7r\r,0ot  rvyxuvn  t(Lv  ^vva^AkVi^v  xl^ntpiaanOai  mpi  imrr- 
Koirov  .  .  .  ,  they  should  seek  the  attendance  of  three  juduious  men  sent  by  the  neiKhbouriiiK 
churches. 
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with  regard  to  lending  money  at  interest.'  Some  were  found,  who, 
])i»n('trated  with  the  sweetness  of  the  Gospels,  forgot  the  God  of 
iuexoruble  vengeance,  and  saw  only  the  Good  Shepherd  bringing 
back  upon  his  shoulders  the  sheep  which  had  gone  astray.  Those 
were  the  neophytes  who  remembered  having  been  fed  by  the 
diiircli  with  milk  and  honey  ^^at  their  entrance  into  the  land  of 
promise;"  they  took  delight  in  life,  in  the  sunlight  and  the 
flowers,  ill  friendship  and  love,  as  in  gifts  of  their  Heavenly 
Father;    and   they    were   the    most    numerous,   because    they    obeyed 


:.^r5^1i'''f';s^^ 


The  Good  Shepherd  and  the  Twelve  Apostles.' 

the  true  laws  of  our  nature,  against  which  no  general  revolt  is 
possible.  But  they  were  not  the  most  zealous.  Those  upon  whom 
had  been  poured  out  the  wine  of  wrath  and  the  intoxication  of 
death,  cried  out,  with  Minucius  Felix:  ^' It  is  no  longer  a  time 
to  adon^  crosses,  but  to  bear  them ; "  ^  and  they  are  the  martyrs  of 
the  persecution  which  we  are  about  to  narrate. 


II. — Rescripts  of  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Severus. 

Sophocles,  in  his  Antigone^  had  already  shown  in  magniticeiit 
terms  the  opposition  which  may  be  found  between  civil  law  and 
natuial  law,  ^4)etween  the  decrees  of  men  and  those  ever-living 
laws  which  no  hand  has  written,  but  which  the  gods  have  engraved 
on  the  hearts  of  all."  The  pious  young  girl  who  braves  ''the 
lordly    menaces    of   a  tyrant,   so   as  not   to   incur  the  wrath  of  the 

'  Lending  at  inten^st  was  considered  usury  and  condemned  under  that  title. 

'  Has-relief  found  near  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  Mura.  (Bosio,  p.  411,  and  Holler, 
}>1.  xliii.  tig.  2.)  The  (Jood  Shepherd  is  represented,  in  the  centre  and  at  the  two  extremities 
of  the  ba.s-relief .  taking  care  of  "  his  slieep." 

'  Octavius,  12  :  Jatn  non  adoranda,  sed  subeuyidcp  cruces. 
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immortals,''  already  speaks  as  the  martyrs  are  going  to  speak ;  and 
we  are  with  the  poet  when  he  nobly  reclaims  the  rights  of  con- 
science. But  if  the  inspired  psalmists  are  sometimes  prophets  of 
the  future,  the  prinjce  is  always  the  man  of  the  present,  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  compel  obedience  to  the  law  which  his  predecessors 
have  bequeathed  to  him.  and  the  execution  of  which  is  demanded 
of  him  by  society. 

Tertullian  claims  from  Severus  religious  liberty  :  '^  It  is 
human  right,''  he  says,  '''jus  humanum^  that  each  one  may  worship 
whom  he  pleases,  and  it  is  contrary  to  religion  to  constrain  to 
religion."^  Beautiful  words,  pronounced  by  the  suffering  ('liurcli, 
wliich  the  victorious  Church  will  r<^pu(liate,  and  which  certain  sects 
of  modern  times  still  reject,  saying  to  their  opponents :  *^  We  claim 
liberty  in  the  name  of  your  principle ;  we  refuse  it  to  you  by 
virtue  of  ours." 

Origen  also  is  indii^nant  that  the  Church  should  bo  absorbed 
by  the  State,  and  he  is  right,  for  the  spiritual  tribunal  ought  to 
be  shielded  from  all  constraint ;  but  some  day,  the  Papacy,  with 
as  little  wisdom  as  the  Empire,  will  seek  by  an  opposite  excess 
to  place  the  State  within  the  Church. 

Minucius  Felix  in  his  Octavius^  the  priest  of  Cartilage  in  his 
Apologj^  and  with  tlicHi  all  the  defenders  of  the  new  faith,  plead 
the  innocence  of  the  Christians;  they  are  thorouglily  right.  But 
none  of  them  understand  that  fatality  of  history  which  wills,  in 
religion  as  in  political  affairs,  that  what  exists  should  seek  to 
defend  itself,  and  that  an  old  society  should  repel  those  who  pre- 
tend to  change  its  morals,  its  ideas,  and  its  institutions.  To  the 
Eomans,  conservators  of  the  ancient  social  order,  the  Christians 
were  dangerous  revolutionists ;  in  their  acts  of  piety  they  beheld 
sacrilege;  in  their  faith,  the  ruin  of  the  official  worship  and  of 
the  political  organization  of  which  this  worship  was  an  essc^ntial 
element."  Ilence  the  argument  of  Tertullian  demanding  that  the 
ordinary  rules  of  justice  should  be  applied  to  the  Christians  falls 
through,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  which  supports  it.  ^*  All 
crimes,"  says  he,   ^*  are  imputed  to  them,  but  they  are  interrogated 


'  Ad  Scapul.,  2  :  Non  religionix  est  «ogere  religionem. 

'  .  .  .  .  Sacrilegii  et  majestatis  ret  convenimur  (Tertullian.   ApoL,  10).      lie  recognizes 
further  on  that  the  emperors  could  not  be  at  the  same  time  et  Chnsiiani  et  Casares  {ibid.,  21). 
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only    on    this   topic:    'Are  ycm  a  diristian?'     'Yes.'     That  is  the 
whole    examination."^      And    while    torture   is   employed   to   compel 
ordimiry    culprits   to    confess   their   crime,    with    the  Christian   it   is 
made   use   of   to   obtain   of    him    his    permission,    by    abjuring    his 
faith,  that  the  judge  may   declare  him  innocent.     Does  he  persist? 
a  more  complete  investigation  is  not  necessary.     The  usual  accusa- 
tions :    adoration  of  an  ass's  head,  murders  of  children,   the  tlesh   of 
whom  was  eaten,  incestuous  orgies  in  the  shades  of  night,  all  that 
is    good    for   the    populace;    the   judge   does   not   considcu-   it.      In 
Christianity    he   sees  (mly    mystic  reveries  and   socialistic  doctrines; 
HI   tlu3  Christian   only   a  public  enemy,   with   whom  it  is  enough  to 
establish    his    id(^ntity    before    throwing    him   to   the    beasts.      The 
Catholic   inquisition   will    not   riM^uire  any  more  to  send  one  of  the 
Albigenses  nr  Protestants  to  the  stake.^ 

These  persecutions,  which  excite  our  horror,  appeared  to  peoph' 
of  that  time  merely  questions  of  public  order.  Against  the 
diristians  "Rome  did  what  modern  governments  do  against  those 
who  attack  their  essential  principle,  but  it  did  so  with  the  processes 
of  a  time  when  penal  legislation  was  lavish  of  death.^  This  is 
why  extenuating  circumstances  should  be  admitted  in  favour  of 
those  who  ordered  th(,'nu  while  reserving  a  vigorous  condemnation 
against  the  ideas  and  institutions  which  rendered  these  iniquities 
possible.  There  is  another  duty  to  fultil  and  this  is,  to  distinguish 
among  the  persecutors  those  who  yielded  with  regret  and  in  a 
slight  incMisure  to  the  passions  of  the  times,  an(t  those  who,  sharing 
them,  mingled  cruelty  instead  of  indulgence  with  the  execution  of 
detestable   laws.      Severus    should   be   placed    among   the   first,    for 

^  Confessio  nominis  non  e.raminatio  crimints  (ibid.,  ApoL,  2). 

■'  By  the  declaration  of  July  lat,  1686,  Louis  XIV.  pronounced  the  penalty  of  death 
a^rainst  those  who  should  be  found  performing  religious  services  other  than  Catholic.  ( Isambert, 
Coll.  des  anc.  lois  franq.,  vol.  xx.  p.  5.)  Down  to  Louis  XVI.  Protestants  were  deprived  of 
civil  status,  and  in  our  century  there  have  been  cases  of  auto-da-fe  in  Spain.  As  to  sorcerers, 
unhappy  fools  whom  the  Church  considered  as  imps  of  Satan,  they  were  burned  by  thousands. 
In  a  c<.rner  of  Franche-Comt^  there  were,  from  160()  to  Um,  one  hundred  executions  and  sixty 
banishments  for  deeds  of  sorcery.  {Hist,  de  Jusseg,  by  I'Abl)^  Coudriet,  p.  37J).)  LTnder 
Louis  XV.  witches  were  also  burnt  (Maury.  Magie  et  astral.,  p.  222);  and  only  a  few  years 
since  some  peasants  threw  into  a  furnace  an  old  woman  whom  they  believed  to  be  a  witch.  [On 
this  question,  see  the  intere8tin<r  chapter  in  Lecky's  Hist,  of  Nationalism.  -Ed.] 

'  This  harshness  of  penal  laws  lasted  very  long.  In  the  eighteenth  century  they  contented 
themselves  with  burning  the  books,  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  they  burned  those  who  wrote  them. 
Richelieu,  even,  had  a  poor  poet  hung  who  had  committed  the  crime  of  some  bad  verses  agamst 
the  government. 
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though  ho  was  k'ss  wise  thuii  Hadrian  he  was  more  so  than 
Diocletian. 

Trajan  liad  made  a  State  crime  of  the  jfiihlic  manlfvstntuni  of 
Christian  faitli ; '  hut  he  had  interdicted  the  socking  for  this; 
under  Marcus  Aurelius  we  find  a  decree  stating:  "He  who  by 
superstitious  practices  shall  affriglit  the  inconstant  soul  of  men 
shall  be  banislied  to  an  island.""^  This  rescript  did  not  designatt; 
the  Christians  by  name,  but  they  were  certainly  included  among 
those  whom  it  was  to  affect.  It  was  one  step  further  towards 
persecution.  In  202  Severus  took  a  third.  On  tlie  banks  of 
the  Nile  he  had  placed  under  lock  and  key  tlu^  books  of  Egyptian 
theology,  and  while  crossing  Palestine  he  had  j)ronnilgat(Hl  an  edict 
which  jtroliibited  Cliristiau  and  Jewish  propagandism. 

In  all  niiticpiity  religion  and  tli(^  State  had  been  so  closely 
united  that  a  Koman  could  not  comprehend  the  one  without  the* 
other.  It  had  been  the  same  at  Jerusalem ;  hence  Rome  had 
officially  permitted  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  by  recognizing,  in 
the  treaties  made  with  them,  their  nationality.  It  was  easy  then 
to  apply  to  them  the  rescript  of  Severus  and  to  hold  tliem 
confined  to  their  race,  the  more  so  as  they  but  seldom  sought 
to  escape  from  it.  But  the  C'hristians  formed  a  sect  and  not  a 
nation ;  they  were  recruited  from  all  parts,  even  among  the  bar- 
barians. To  enter  into  conmumication  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Empire  was  already  a  very  grave  matter;  but  to  induce  citizens  to 
abandon  the  national  religion  seemed  treason,  and  the  government 
would  have  desired  to  stop  the  desertion  of  these  fugitives  fi-om 
the  Tioinan  fatherland. 

The  edict,  however,  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  proscribe  the  exist- 
ing Christian  communities;  it  only  tended  to  prevent  the  extension 


18 


^  See  vol.  iv.  p.  816.  Tortullian  (Ajwl.,  2)  marks  very  correctly  the  character  of  th 
rescript :  .  .  .  .  inquireiidos  (fuidem  noyi  esse,  ohlatos  vero  jmyiiri  o^wrtet,  and  one  fact,  placed  hy 
Eusebins  (Hist.  eccL,  v.  21)  under  the  reij^rn  of  Comraodus,  shows  this  jurisprudence  in  action. 
"Apollonius,  who  was  of  the  number  of  the  faitliful.  was  accused  by  a  minister  of  Satan 
at  a  time  when  that  was  not  permitted.  Perennis  commanded  the  informer  to  be  executed; 
but  he  referred  ApoUonius,  in  his  turn,  to  the  senate,  and  tlu»  latter,  having?  refused  to  renounce 
his  faith,  had  his  head  cut  off,  because  it  was  forbidden  by  the  law  to  absolve  Christians  who 
had  been  accused,  unless  they  chanp:ed  their  opinions."  Thus  the  prefect  of  the  pnetorium 
punished  with  deatli  an  accuser  of  tlie  Cliristians,  which  must  have  intimidated  those  who 
might  have  been  tempted  to  follow'his  example.  Hut  ApoUonius  having,  no  doubt,  on  this 
occasion  publicly  manifesttKl  his  faith,  he  applied  to  liim  the  rescript  of  Trajan. 

'  l)i(/est,  xlviii.  lU,  30. 


of  them.  Now  this  prohibition  was  contrary  to  one  of  the  most 
imperative  commands  of  the  evangelical  law:  ^'Go  and  teach  all 
nations."  It  would  have  put  a  stop  to  conversions,  and  it  gave 
authority  to  take  action  against  those  who  sought  to  make  them. 

Meanwhile  the  search  for  Christians  was  not  as  yet  com- 
mandinl,  since  Tertullian  wrote  in  peace  his  books  which  are  so 
severe  towards  the  pagans,  and  since  the  prii^sts  could  trach, 
heretics  discuss,  believers  come  publicly,  as  did  Origen,'  to  the 
aid  of  martyrs  in  prison,  assist  tluMu  at  the  tribunal,  t^ncourage 
tliem  even  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  finally,  since,  despite  the  very 
large  numb(M'  (►f  bishops,'^  not  one  of  them  perishes,  and  men  left 
to  the  Christians  their  chiefs  and  their  doctors,  their  assemblies  and 
tlu^ir  elections,  tlunr  schools  of  catechumens  and  their  cemeteries,'^ 
that    is  to    say,  their  organization  and   their  worship.      There  wert^ 

'  Enaebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  vi.  3. 

^  In  the  single  province  of  Africa,  Cyprian  assembled  in  council  eighty-seven  bishops  (de 
ffrrrefin'fi  ha}>tizandis,  in  ('ypr.  oper.,  p.  32H),  and  when  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  2r)S,  he  was 
the  first  African  bishop  who  sealed  liis  faitli  with  his  blood.  The  fiery  Tertullian  liv^nl 
undistur))ed  even  to  extreme  old  age,  ujtque  ad  decrepitnm  fftnfem  (S.  Jerome,  de  Vir.  ilhistr., 
63).  The  policy  of  the  persecution  caUed  that  of  Severus  was  not  to  attack  any  chief,  tliough 
they  were  very  easy  to  be  found.  However,  two  bishops  are  mentioned  who  must  have 
perished  at  that  time,  Zoticus,  bishop  of  Coraaiui  in  Cap])adocia,  and  Irenaius,  bishop  of  Lyons. 
Of  the  first,  Tillemont  makes  no  mention,  and  the  I^lhindists  say  of  him  (.hdy  21st )  :  vbi  et 
quo  tevipore  viartyriuyn  fecerif  fateoi'  ynihi  hnotenm  incom])crfuni  esse.  As  for  the  second, 
S.  Cyprian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  do  not  refer  to  him,  though  he  was  the  most  prominent 
of  their  contemporaries  ;  and  Tertullian,  who  often  copies  him,  does  not  give  him  the  title  of 
martyr.  In  one  of  his  books  written  after  the  persecution  of  Severus,  qiium  furor  Sereri 
restinctm  fueraf,  and  at  a  later  date  than  the  year  '20r<  (cf.  Ncesselt,  de  Vera  fptate  script. 
Tertull.,  in  the  Tertullian  of  (Ehler,  vol.  iii.  pp.  540  and  OOo),  the  priest  of  Carthage  speaks  in 
the  same  phrase  of  S.  .Justin,  whom  he  styles  martyr,  and  of  Iren.Tus,  of  whom  he  merely  says 
that  he  was  omninm  doctrinarum  curiosis-iimiis  e.rjdorafor  (Adr.  Valent.,Ti).  If  the  bishop  of 
Lyons  had  suffered  martyrdom  Tertullian  would  have  given  to  him  the  same  title  as  to  Justin. 
The  Ikdlandists  are  reduced  to  saying  (June  !2Hth):  nihil  inveimnus  de  S.  Irenceo  quod  essef 
anfiquitafe  aliqua  ....  spectnbile.  The  records  of  his  martyrdom  do  not  in  fact  exist,  and 
(tregory  of  Tours  is  the  first  who  relates  it  (Gloria  Marf.J)0).  S.Jerome,  in  the  de  J'ir.  illustr.^ 
terminates  the  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  Irenseua,  the  3r)th,  by  these  words,  whicli  necessarily 
call  for  mention  of  the  martyrdom  if  it  had  taken  place :  foruit  ma.vime  sub  Commodo  principe. 
True,  he  savs  of  him  in  his  commentarv  in  Isaiam,iiA:  Diliyentissime  vir  apostolicus  scribit 
Ireiirem  episcopus  Luf/d.  et  martyr,  mult  arum  oriyines  explicans  hcvreseon.  But,  on  the  one 
hand,  this  book  of  S.  Jerome  having  been  completed  after  411,  that  is,  two  centuries  after  the 
death  of  Irenaeus,  there  may  be  in  this  an  echo  of  the  improbable  legend  reported  by  Gregory 
of  Tours,  and  which  was  at  this  epoch  already  formed,  (hi  the  other  hand,  these  simple  words: 
et  martyr,  may  be  a  gloss  slipped  into  the  text.  We  know  what  strange  liberties  were  taken 
by  the  copyists  of  manuscript  or  by  tho.se  under  whom  they  laboured.  The  recent  discovery  of 
three  letters  of  S.  Ignatius  would  be  a  new  proof,  if  we  may  believe  Cureton,  in  his  Corpus 
lynatianum  (Herlin,  1S40"). 

'  The  use  of  the  cemeteries  was  not  prohibited  to  the  Christians  until  ordered  by  an  edict 
of  Valerian.     (Ku.'iebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  vii.  11,  and  S.  Cyprian,  Epist.,  83.) 
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executions  to  frighti^ii  the  Church  and  to  put  a  stop  by  means  of 
terror  to  its  propagandism.  But  the  strokes  fell  only  on  tho  insig- 
nificant and  the  slaves,  for  whom  they  gave  themselves  little  con- 
cern. The  victims  then  were  those  who  had  com(^  out  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  who  in  all  revolutions  are  the  most  active,  those 
who  by  their  own  acts  designate  themselves  to  the  judge  or  to 
the  mob  by  their  ardour  in  stacking  punislnncnt.  or  who,  denounced 
to  the  magistrate  by  personal  enemies,  defendetl  themselves  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  them  under  the  penalty  of  the  law.  But  the 
vocation  of  martyrdom  is  never  the  lot  save  of  a  small  number, 
and  informing  in  cases  of  this  nature  had  its  dangers,  because  the 
delator  was  not  sure  that  the  accused  would  not  upset  the  accusa- 
tion with  the  single  word  they  demanded  of  him:  '^No,  I  am  not 
a  Christian!''  Now  the  informer  who  did  not  prove  his  statement 
incurred  grave  responsibilities.^ 

The  edict  of  Severus  did  not  prescribe  any  search,  so  each 
governor  enforced  it  according  to  his  own  character.  He  of  Cappa- 
docia,  irritated  against  the  Christians  who  had  converted  his  wife, 
forced  several  of  them  by  violent  tortures  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.^ 
Lyons  had  the  same  ardour  for  idolatry  which  it  displayed  later  in 
behalf  of  tlu^  new  faith.  If  th(^  tradition  of  the  C1iur(;li  Nscre 
sufficient  to  dispense  with  all  historic  testimony,  S.  Iremeus 
perished  there;  but  his  contemporaries,  Tertullian,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  S.  Cyprian,  know  nothing  of  his  martyrdom.  The 
two  great  African  cities,  Carthage  and  Alexandria,  which  were  rivals 


'  An  individual  whcr  accused  Severus  of  magic  before  his  elevation  to  empire  was  crucified. 
Macrinus  caused  to  be  put  to  death  the  delatores,  si  non  probarent  (Capit.,  Man:.  I'J),  and 
Gratian  will  renew  this  law:  the  delator  who  does  not  prove  his  accusation  well-founded  shall 
suffer  the  penalty  which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  the  guilty.  ( Cod.  Theod.,  ix.  1,  14.)  If 
the  charge  was  admitted  the  accuser  received  one  fourth  of  the  property  of  the  ci>ndemned  ;  it 
was  therefore  a  business  at  once  lucrative  and  dangerous.  This  legal  responsibility  explains 
why  the  judges  should  have  refused  to  receive  mere  deiumciations  by  letter,  and  required  the 
presence  of  the  delator.  (See  below,  pp.  237  et  seq.)  The  letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius  which 
circulated  in  the  Christian  schools  of  the  time  of  Tertullian  is  absolutely  false,  but  the  punish- 
ment of  the  calumniator  which  it  inflicts:  adjecta  etiam  accusatorihiu  damymtione  et  quidem 
tetriore  {Apol,  5),  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  morals  of  the  age.  The  condemned 
Christians,  being  held  as  criminals  against  majesty,  hud  their  goods  confiscated  (Eusebius, 
Hist,  eccl,  vi.  2),  and  we  have  just  seen  that  a  part  of  them  reverted  to  tiie  delator. 
Hut  their  poverty  rendered  this  profit  insignificant.  Hence  the  most  usual  accuser  was 
the  populace,  who  by  their  clamoucs  and  sometimes  by  their  acts  of  violence  provoked  an 

execution. 

*  Alexander,  bishop  of  this  province,  was  imprisoned. 
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The  City  of  Ant  inch  personified.^ 


in  nuigniticence,'  were  two  ardent  centres  of  religious  life.'    Directly 
the  edict  of  Severus  became  known  there,  they  gave  loose  reign  to 
their   pagan   fury,  and   the    magistrates,  formally   addressed  to   fulfil 
their   legal   duty,  yielded  to  the   popular   pressure.      Many   victims 
are    mentioned    for     Egypt/    among 
whom   was   the    father    of    Origen. 
Yet,   at  Alexandria,   Bishop   Deme- 
trius,   and   the    master   of    Clement 
and  Origen,   despite   the   ardour   of 
his  zeal,  escaped;    it  was  the  same 
in  all  the  great  cities,  at  Carthage, 
Antioch,  Smyrna,   and  Rome.     The 
clergy    of    this     latter     city     were 
already    numerous,    and   there 
occurred,    even     at     this     moment, 
angry  divisions  among  them ;    none 
of    their    nu^iibers    appear   to    have 
been    disturbed:     Pope    Zephyrinus 
and  Callistus,  w^ho  was  at  that  time 
very   prominent,    certainly   were    not.       In   the   province    of   Africa, 
one    of   the    latest   evangelized,    it    is    almost    all    obscure    Christians 

who  perished. 

The  persecution  began  at  Carthage  in  consequences  of  a  riot; 
the  populace  wished  to  force  the  governor  to  closc^  the  cemeteries 
of  the  Christians.*'     Before  coming  to  that,  there  had  certainly  been 

*  Ilerod.,  vii.  6.  , .       n   i      ■ 

»  See  above  (p.  31),  the  riots  caused  at  Carthage  by  the  prieste.'^ses  of  the  goddess  (.{elestis. 

As  for  Alexandria,  it  was  the  great  laboratory  of  ideas  and  beliefs. 

•^  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Christianity  was  then  very  widely  spread  in  Egypt, 
outside  the  capital,  and  whetlier,  consequently,  the  persecution  made  many  martyrs  there. 
Lk)wn  to  Demetrius,  who  then  occupied  the  episcopal  chair  of  Alexandria,  all  Egypt  had  had 
but  a  single  bishop  (cf.  Eutvchius,  Ann.,  i.  p.  354,  Pocock's  trans.),  while  the  province  of 
Africa,  evangelized  at  .'.o  late  a  period  (Tillemont,  Mem.  eccUs.,  i.  p.  764),  reckoned  a  very  great 
number  of  them.  But  in  Alexandria  the  persecution  was  violent.  (Cf.  Eusebius,  Hut.  eccl., 
vi.  1  :  ftdXi(Tra  twXtiOviv  tir'  ' kXtluv^ptiac.) 

*  Engraved  stone  (cornelian,  ^^  by  ^  in.)  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1,749  of  the 
catalogue,  and  Collection  de  Luynes,  No.  9rt.  M.  Chabouillet  thinks  he  recognizes  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  in  the  warrior  who  is  crowning  the  city,  ikonze  coins  struck  at  Antiocii 
<luring  the  reign  of  this  prince  bear  the  same  types.  See  in  vol.  iv.  p.  ml,  the  Vatican  statue 
also  personifving  the  citv  of  Antioch  [or  more  strictly,  i\x^  fortune  of  the  city.-^.]. 

»  In  remembrance  of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  ecclesiastical  writers  have  maintained  that 
the  Church  has  suffered  ten  persecutions.     Tliey  reckon  four  anterior  to  Severus :  under  Nero 
(see  vol.  iv.  pp.  506  et  seq.),  Domitian  (ibid.,  p.  726),  Trajan  (ibid.,  pp.  S16  et  seq.),  and  Marcus 
VOL.  VI.  '         ^ 
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acts  of  violciicc  in  the  streets,  and  tlie  more  the  Christians  gaincul 
assurance  by  their  increasing  number,'  the  more  intrepidity  and 
hauglitiness  they  manifested  in  tlieir  hinguage  toward  tlie  pagans, 
the  more  hateful  their  adversaries  would  find  these  men  who  seemed 
to  desire  to  set  themselves  above  other  citizens  by  manifesting  con- 
tempt for  their  gods,  their  festivals,  and  tlieir  pleasures.'  Thus, 
when  Eome  in  204  displuyed  all  its  magnificence  to  celebrate 
the  Secular  Games,"^  Tertullian  had  just  written,  with  his  usual 
vehemence,  a  book  against  all  spectacles. 

The    first   martyrs   of    Carthage   were    the  twelve   Scillitans,   in 
180,'^   among    wliuin   were   several   women.      In   the   second  combat^ 


Aurelius  (vol.  v.  pp.  '2'2^  et  seg.);  that  of  Sevenis,  which  is  known  to  no  pagan  writer,  nnd  of 
which  Lact  ant  ins  does  not  speak,  is  counted  the  fifth  and  represent t'<i  as  very  violent.  It  is 
strange  that  Dion  Cassius,  so  prolix  a  writer,  has  not  once  named  the  CMiristians,  and  that  in  all 
the  Au(justa7i  History,  several  editors  of  which  lived  under  Constantiue,  we  find  harely  a  few 
words  about  them.  Evidently  these  persecutions,  which  for  fifteen  centuries  have  disturbed 
the  human  conscience,  took  place  in  the  inferior  strata  of  society,  or  at  least  did  not  agitate  the 
surface,  and,  down  to  Decius,  were  only  local  police  measures  or  popular  excesses. 

^  We  know  the  exaggerations  of  Justin  {Dial,  cum  Tt'yph.)^  of  S.  Irenaeus  {Adv.  hrrr.,  \.  .3), 
and  of  Tertullian  [ad  Scap.,2,  m\(\  Apol.y?^):  they  are  famous.  The  Octavius  of  Minucius 
Felix,  written  toward  the  close  of  the  second  century,  exhibits  the  Christians  as  very  few  in 
number  and  very  obscure.  At  the  middle  of  the  century  following,  Origen,  comparing  tlieni  to 
the  mass  of  the  pagans,  yet  said  :  CtQ  vvv  waw  oXiyot  (  Contra  CeU.,  viii.  GO).  In  the  province 
mo3t  easily  opened  to  (Miristianity,  in  Syria,  "no  Ciiristian  catacomb  anterior  to  the  fourth 
century,  no  well-autlienticated  Christian  monument  reared  before  the  peace  of  thfr(MMirch,  has 
up  to  the  present  time  been  discovered."  (De  Vogu6,  hiscr.  srmitiqneSf  p.  5^.)  Still,  it  is 
certain  that  the  number  of  the  Christians  increased  greatly  during  the  long  peace  which  they 
enjoyed  between  Severus  and  Decius. 

-  The  terms  of  reproach  applied  to  the  Christians  by  the  pagans  are  entunerated  in  the 
Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix,  by  Cnecilius,  the  advocate  of  paganism. 

^  There  were  two  kinds  of  Ludi  sfpculares :  those  which  took  place  every  hundred  years  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  which  had  been  celebrated  under  Claudius  in 
the  year  of  Rome  800,  under  Antoninus  in  the  year  IK)0,  which  they  will  still  celebrate  under 
Philippus  in  the  year  1001 ;  and  those  which,  connecte<l  with  a  great  event  of  which  we  have 
no  knowledge,  took  place  every  110  years  :  thus,  under  Augustus  in  737;  under  Domitian,  who 
set  them  forward  six  years,  in  841  ;  under  Septimius  Severus,  who  re-establislied  the  regular 
order,  in  957. 

*  See  vol.  V.  p.  226,  I  have  placed  their  execution  at  this  date,  following  M.  L.  Renier, 
who  has  with  correct  judgment  recognized  the  consuls  of  a.d.  180,  Pra>.te7ite  II  et  Condiano 
coss.,  in  the  consuls  mentioned  in  the  Acta  and  whose  names  have  been  corrupted  by  the 
copyists.  What  is  said  by  Tertullian,  de  Corona  (initio),  concerning  the  long  peace  which 
the  Christians  enjoyed  in  Africa  before  a.d.  202,  justifies  our  opinion.  The  Scillitan  maityrs 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  in  Africa  (Ruinart,  Acta  sincera,  p.  34),  as  those  of  Lyons  were 
the  first  in  Gaul.  Sulpicius  Severus  (ii.  46)  says  in  reference  to  the  tardy  evangelization  of 
Gaul:  Serius  trans  Alpes  Dei  religione  suscepta.  On  the  order  of  proceedings  followed  in  the 
trials  of  the  Christians,  see  the  learned  paper  by  M.  Le  Blant  in  the  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de^  inner., 
vol.  XIX.  part  second.  The  auth£)r  makes  a  distinction  bt^tween  the  Acta  or  transcriptions, 
more  or  less  exact,  of  the  judicial  examinations,  access  to  which  the  ('hristian  sometimes 
obtained  by  payment  of   money,  and  the   Passiones,  in  which   the    historical   foundation   is 
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which  took  place  the  tiMith  y(*ar  of  thi^  resign  of  Scn^erns  (202),' 
the  slave  Felicatas  and  tlu^  matron  Terpetua  also  perished,  with 
others  who  made  confession. 

Their  sacrifice  is  related  at  length  in  the  Mdrff/rolofjfj^  in 
accounts  tilled  with  niiraeulous  visions  and  heroic  deaths.  These 
soldiers  of  Christ  were  noble  combatants,  but  of  a  sort  as  yc^t 
unknown.  Before  giving  rise  to  nnaiastic  orders,  to  all  the 
nuicerations  of  the  tlesli,  and  to  heroi(t  acts  of  devotion  which  are 
still  exhibited,"'^  tlu^y  were  the  inspiration  of  mnrtyrs.  Eead 
the  Acts  of  S.  rerpetua.  It  has  been  said  that  certain  pages  seem 
to  hav(^  been  written  with  a  pen  plucked  from  an  nngel's  wing,  so 
touching  is  the  poetry  found  in  them.  I  grant  it ;  and  if  this 
death  was  not  courted,*  if.  dragged  against  her  will  before  the 
judg(»,  Perpetua  refused  to  conceal  her  faith,  it  is  the  sentiment  of 
duty  and  honour  which  animates  her,  and  her  courage  is  sublime. 
15ut,  as  a  historian  of  hum;in  deeds,  I  must,  in  the  saint,  recognize 
also  the  woman  who  publicly  braves  the  laws  of  her  country,  and 
must  (^xhibit  the  mother  abandoning  her  child,  the  daughter  exposing 
her  aged  father  to  evcTV  insult.  ^'Ilave  pity  on  my  white  locks," 
said  he  to  her,  "have  pity  on  thy  father,  l^ehold  thy  mother,  thy 
brothers,  thy  son,  who  cannot  live  without  th(H».  SufPer  thy  pride, 
ani/HO'^j  to  bend;  do  not  condemn  us  all  to  mortal  woes!"*  And 
he  kissed  h(*r  hands,  ho  threw  himself  at  her  feet.  But  she 
exclaiuied :  ''  Depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity  ;  I  know 
you  not."  The  procurator  also  cried  out  to  her :  ''  Spare  then  thy 
father,  spare  thy  son ! "  As  a  last  trial  he  caused  her  father  to 
be  beaten  with  rods  in  her  prescaice.  Slu^  persisted,  and  it  is  her 
glory,  that  also  of  the  rhun;h  which  knc^w  how  to  inspire  such 
sacrifices,  and   wliich  gathered  the  fruit  of  them.     But,  it  must  be 


burdened  with  marvelhnis  leg-ends.  The  Acta  proconsularia  of  S.  Cyprian  (see  in  chap,  xcvi.) 
and  the  passio  of  S.  Perpetua,  give  a  good  understanding  c  f  these  two  kinds  of  documents.  On 
the  sources  of  certain  martyrologies,  see  another  article  of  M.  Le  Blant,  lrt79. 

•  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  vi.  2. 

-  Missionaries  and  sisters  of  charity. 

'  It  must  have  been,  since  the  law  forbade  searching  forCliristians, and  only  attacked  those 
who  offered  themselves  as  martyrs. 

*  Ne  universos  nos  e.rterynines  (iluinart,  Arta  .nncera).  Her  father  goes  away.  "  1  thank 
God,"  slie  says,  "  that  I  have  been  several  days  witliout  seeing  my  father;  his  absence  permits 
me  to  enjoy  a  little  rest."  (Ibid.)  S.  Irenaeus  of  Sirmium  will  speak  in  the  same  way. 
( Kuinart,  Acta  sincera,  i.  430  rt  srq.) 
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said,  this  youiig  woman  who  weiit  to  her  cleatli  crushing  the 
hearts  of  all  her  family  is  a  hero  of  a  peculiar  nature.  She  died 
for  herself  in  order  to  live   eternally :  true   heroes   die   for   others ; 

the  sister  of  charity  does  so. 

Modern  theologians  continue  to  say:   ^^The  question  of  salvation 
is  a  personal   question,   and  it   matters  little  that  the  luinil\    or  the 


liurial  Vaults  {Ctibicula),  with  Fresco  I'aintinna.' 


city  be  broken  up  by  it;"'  as  if  the  city  and  the  family  were 
not  of  divine  institution,  since  they  are  a  necessity  of  our  nature. 
Christianity  loves  death;  it  adorns  it  like  a  bride  impatiently 
awaited;  it  calls  it  life:  Vivit,  it  writes  upon  the  tomb  of  its  own, 
he  lives  for  immortality.  The  more  tears  and  broken  hearts  there 
were  around  these  voluntary  victims,  the  more  meritorious  appeared 
the  sacrifice,  and  the  higher  the  martyr  seemed  to  mount  into  the 


'  Sepulchres  adjoining  the  Jewish  catacomhs  of  the  I'ia  Appia.     (Roller,  op.  cit.,  pi.  iv. 

No.  2.) 

^  Abb6  Freppel.  Saint  Cyprieu,  p.  53 
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glorv  of  God,  whence  he  would  protect  those  whom  he  left  behind 
him.  Heaven  an<l  earth  were  henceforth  but  one  city,  having  in 
the  saints  its  patrons,  and  in  its  divine  clientage  the  company  of 
the  faithful :  ^  a  beautiful  and  poetic  belief  which  again  found 
Jacob's  ladder  with  '^  the  angels  of  the  Lord  ascending  and 
descending  upon  it."  80  each  community  was  happy  and  proud  of 
these  immolations.  Sometimes  friends  and  neighbours,  in  their 
fierce  piety,  exalted  the  ardour  of  the  martyrs.  They  repeated  to 
them  these  words  of  S.  Paul:  ''It  is  Jesus  Christ  who  suffers  in 
vou;"^  they  showed  them  all  the  celestial  army  present  at  their 
triumph  and  ready  to  receive  them  into  its  glory.  Origen  m-ges 
his  father  to  the  execution;^  Numidius,  "with  a  saintly  joy," 
beholds  his  wife  burning  on  the  pile ;  the  mother  of  8.  Symphorian, 
her  son  going  to  death  ;  another,  her  husband  in  the  midst  of 
tortures,  cries  to  him :  "  Raise  your  eyes  on  high,  and  you  shall 
see  him  for  whom  you  fight."  The  love  of  God  replaces  in  them 
all  the  affections  which  God  has  nevertheless  imposed  in  bestowing 
them  upon  us.  Heaven  is  opened  to  their  gaze;  of  the  earth  they 
see,  they  feel  nothing,  not  even  the  iron  claws  or  teeth  of  the 
lions  which  rend  their  flesh.'  Dragged  in  the  arena  by  a  mad 
bull,  Blandina  and  Perpetua  "converse  with  the  Lord,"  and,  when 
taken  up  bleeding,  ask  when  the  coinhat  will  begin.  A  divine 
frenzy  had  seized  upon  them.  Man  must  have  an  ideal;  it  is  the 
honour  of  Christianity  to  have  placed  it  so  high,  when  no  one 
around  retained  any.  It  was  also  perilous  to  place  it  so  far  from 
earth,  not  from  the  enjoyments  which  may  be  found  here,  but 
from  the  duties  which  we  are  here  required  to  fulfil. 

Mysticism,  ecstasy,  hallucination,  are  three  successive  rounds  of 
the  ladder  by  which  the  soul  mounts  to  God  and  becomes  lost  in 
him,  while  yet  remaining  attached  to  the  body.  During  this 
energetic  concentration  of  the  thought  upon  a  single  object,  the 
physical  sensibility  is  abolished  by  a  sort  of  temporary  paralysis 
of  the  nervous  system,  which  causes  the  disappearance  of  even  the 

^  The  expression  is  S.  Augustine's:  ....  tanquam  patronis  (de  Cura  pro  mortuis,  ID). 
An  inscription  calls  them  ....  apud  Deum  advocati  (De  Rossi,  Roina  sotter.,  ii.  383). 

'  2  Cor.,  i.  5. 

'  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  vi.  2.  In  his  treatise  ad  Martyres,  27,  Origen  shows  all  heaven 
contemplating  the  combat  and  the  victory  of  those  who  confessed. 

*  JSihil  cms  sentit  in  nervo^  cum  animus  in  ccbIo  est  (Tertullian,  ad  Mart.,  2). 
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feeling  of  pain,  as  vrc  suppress  it  naturally  by  ana'stlietics.  This 
condition,  to-day  well-known,  is,  in  the  language  of  the  Chureh, 
rapture;  in  the  language  of  the  world,  the  enthusiasm  which 
makes  the  strength  of  heroes:  that  of  Mucins  Scievola  burning  his 
hand  in  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  that  of  martyrs  smiling  at  th(^ 
most    cruel    punishments.       "  Look    us    well    in    the    face,"    said    a 


r^ 


!: 
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Sysi-^ 
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Vintii,?o  Scenes  on  a  Snrco|th;igiis  in  tlu*  Lateran  Musoinn      (Holier,  pi.  xliv.  fi^^  .*}. ) 
Symbolical  representation  of  tlie  harvest  made  by  the  Church  "  iu  tlie  vineyard"  of  the  Lonl. 


martyr  to  a  pagan  present  in  the  prison    at    his  last  repast,   "  look 
at  me  well,  to  recognize  me  at  the  last  judgment." 

This  ardent  faith,  these*  tragic  spcH'taeles,  were  not  good  fin* 
paganism.  Conscience  revolted  at  witnessing  such  deaths,  and 
men  who  had  come  to  these  scenes  as  to  some  pleasure,  went  away 
troubled  in  heart  and  asking  themselves:  ''What  is  then  this  faith 
which  gives  so  great  courage  and  so  much  hope?"  The  blood  of 
the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  (lunch.'   ''and  the  diurch,   like  a 


1  n\ 


Tertulliaii,  ApoL,  00. 
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vine  whose  shoots  are  cut  back,  became  the  more  fruitful  for  it."-* 
Oftentimes  even  the  magistrate  would  have  wished  to  dismiss  the 
devoted,  who  came  and  demanded  death  of  him  with  the  fervour 
of  a  Hindoo  throwing  himself  under  the  car  of  the  god  of  Jugger- 
naut.^ He  required  only  one  word,  an  appearance  of  submission 
to  the  law.  ^^  Since  you  believe  in  only  one  God,  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter  simply,"  said  one.  "  Swear  by  the  only  God,"  said 
another."  They  refuse,  and  the  Church  encourages  them  in  their 
generous  obstinacy.  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Origen,  even  drew  up 
manuals  for  the  preparation  for  martyrdom.^  The  passiones,  read  to 
the  church,  after  the  gospel,  were  another  preparation.  What  con- 
tagious ardour  was  awakened  in  these  assemblies,  when  they  were 
there  taught  that  the  martyr  became  ^'the  companion  of  Christ  in 
his  suffering,'"  or  when  the  deacon  read  the  letter  of  S.  Ignatius  to 
the  Eomans,  who  would  have  desired  to  save  him  from  execution: 
*^1  write  to  you  living,  but  enamoured  of  death.^  I  am  afraid  of 
your  affection!  What  is  death  for  Christ?  A  beautiful  sunset 
pre(;ediug  the  radiant  dawn  of  a  divine  day.     I  am   God's  wheat; 


'  Explanation  of  the  enpravingr  on  p.  231 —At  the  top,  on  the  left,  Jesus  at  the  tomh  of 
Lazarus;  S.  Peter  and  the  cock  announcing  the  denial;  Moses  receiving  the  Law;  in  the 
medallion,  the  persons  buried  within;  at  the  right,  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  and  Pilate  ready 
to  wash  his  hands.  At  the  bottom,  Mosea  and  the  pillar  of  fire;  Daniel  and  the  lions;  Jesus 
opening  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  ;  Jesus  blessing  the  bread  and  fishes. 

'-•  S.  Justin,  Dial,  aim  Tnjph.,  p.  837  (lt)3(5). 

'Clement  of  Alexandria,  blaming  what  he  calls  a  brutal  impatience  for  death,  adds: 
"Their  punishment  is  not  a  martyrdom,  but  a  suicide;  they  are  like  the  Indian  gymnosophists 
who  light  their  own  funeral  pile"  (Strom.,  iv.  4);  and  the  sixtieth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Elvira  sanctioned  this  doctrine.  This  intensity  of  the  divine  love,  which  tends  to  absolute 
separation  from  the  world  and  union  with  God,  is  a  psychological  condition  which  is  also  found 
among  the  sufis  of  Persia  and  elsewliere.  See  the  translation  of  the  Fruit  Garden  of  Sa'adi, 
by  Barbier  de  Meynard. 

*  Acta  S.  Tarachi  in  304  ;  S.  Philrr  in  302. 

'  Le  Blant,  op.  laud.,  p.  65.  The  fourth  book  of  the  Stromata  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  is 
another.  They  even  employed,  to  prepare  the  martyrs  for  the  torture,  prolonged  fastings, 
which  heightened  the  mystical  exaltation,  and  they  served  to  martyribu.^  incertis  a  bountiful 
feast,  ending  with  narcotic  or  intoxicating  draughts,  so  as  to  prevent  a  failure,  by  delivering  to 
the  executioner  only  an  inert  Iwdy  which  was  no  longer  sensible  to  pain  ....  Condito  tnero, 
tanquam  antidoto  prcpinedicatnm  ita  enervastia  ut  paucis  unc/uli^  titillatv^  {hoc  enim  ebrietas 
sentiebat)  ....  rei^pondere  non  potuerit  amplius,  atque  ....  cum  singultus  et  ructus  solos 
haberet  ....  discessit  (Tertullian,  de  Jejunio,  12).  S.  Augustine  {Tractatus  xxvii.  on 
S.  John,  §  12)  makes  allusion  to  this  usage  ....  quia  bene  manducaverat  et  bene  biberat, 
tanquavi  ilia  esca  saginatus  et  illo  calice  ebrius,  tormenta  von  sensit. 

«  Quid  gloriosius  quam  collegam  panionis  cum  Christo  factum  fuisse?  (Letters  of  Con- 
fessors at  Kome  to  S.  Cyprian :  Cypr.,  Op.,  Ep.  31.) 

■  'Epi,v  Tov  <Wo9are~iv  {Ep.  ad  Rom.).     On  the  Letters  of  S.  Ignatius,  see  vol.  iv. p. 819,  n.  1. 
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the  toctl)  of  those  beasts  will  crush  me,  and  I  shall  hecome  tho 
purified  bread  of  the  Lord.     Ah,  let  ine   enjoy  my  lions ! "  ' 

With  the  account  of  the  tortures  thev  mindcMl  that  of  the 
visions  which  the  martyrs  had  had  in  the  exaltation  of  faith  and 
the  fever  of  the  last  day,  or  of  those  which  the  sacred  writers 
afforded  them  to  exhibit  the  promised  reward.  ^'  We  suffered, '* 
said  Satur,  one  of  the  companions  of  Perpetua,  ''  and  we  forsook 
our  bodies.  Four  angels  bore  us  to  the  East,  towards  an  intense 
light.  Arriving  at  a  garden  where  rose  trees  tall  as  cypresses  were 
pc^rpetnally  strewing  the  earth  with  their  flowers,  we  approaclunl  a 
place  the  walls  of  which  seemed  made  of  light.  At  the  gate  four 
angels  were  standing;  they  clad  us  in  robes  of  shining  wliite,  and 
when  we  had  entered,  we  heard  voices  repeating:  'Holy,  holy, 
holy  I '  In  the  midst  we  saw  as  it  were  a  man  seated ;  lie  had 
white  hair  and  the  countenance  of  a  young  man.  The  ang(ds 
raised  us  up  and  he  gave  us  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  the  four-and- 
twenty  elders  seated  at  his  side  said  unto  us:  ^  Go  and  enj(»y 
yourselves.'  And,  indeed,  we  experienced  more  delight  tlian  wci 
ever  had  in  the  flesh."  Thus,  "the  joy  of  heaven  rose  out  of  the 
dismal  prison,  and  the  crown  of  flowers  bloomed  above  the  bloody 
thorns."  2  In  this  literature  of  martyrdom  which  no  peojde  had 
as  yet  known,  we  find  as  ever  the  same  inability  of  the  imagination 
to  picture  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  but  it  was  no  less  a  new 
realm  of  poetry,  and  exalted  souls  asked  nothing  more. 

The  pagans  said  of  the  martyrs:  "They  are  fools."  Bossuct, 
taking  up  the  word  to  glorify  it,  celebrates  "the  extravagance 
of    C'hristianity,"    and    we    still    glorify     "the    foolishness    of    the 


cross. 


yj 


To  the  ostentatious  display  of  piety  and  courage  by  the  con- 
fessors, which  provoked  the  pagans  and  impelled  Wmn  to  new 
acts  of  violence,  Clement  prefers  the  prudence,  which,  without 
cowardly  concessions,  avoids  peril ;  ^  S.  Cyprian  invites  martyrdom, 
but   does   not  wish   to   hasten  to  meet  it ;  *    8.   Peter  of  Alexandria 


'  'Ovaifirjv  tu,v  Oripiwv  (ibid.).  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  the  narrative  of  the  theatrical 
suicide  of  Peregr'inus,  Lucian  had  in  mind  the  martyrs  who  also  ''offered  themselves  volun- 
tarily to  death." 

^  See,  in  addition,  the  fine  perorationr  of  the  de  Mortalitate  of  S.  Cyprian. 

^  Strom.,  iv.  4,  17.     lie  himself  retired  from  Alexandria  at  the  moment  of  persecution. 

*  See  S.  Cypr.,  Ep.,  83 :  Letter  to  the  Vleryrj  and  the  People  of  Carthage. 
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even  consents  that  his  life  should  be  ransomed  by  payment  of 
money,'  and  the  letters  of  ransom  were  numerous.'-  liesiues,  Jesus 
himself  had  retired  at  the  approai^h  of  his  enemies,  "because  his 
hour  was  not  yet  come,"  and  he  had  said  to  his  disciples:  *'Aud 
when  tli(\v  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  into  the  next."  These 
words  have  become  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

We  admire  the  holy  enthusiasm  "  of  the  soldiers  of  Christ," 
these  sacrifices  which  are  the  highest  honour  of  human  nature, 
and  we  know  that  martyrs  make  causes  to  triumph.  History  must 
make  great  account  of  this  singular  condition  of  souls,  because;  it 
explains  the  approaching  revolutions;  but  it  is  its  province  also  to 
note,  as  one  of  the  important  facts  in  human  annals,  the  rise,  in  the 
western  world,  of  a  new  spirit,  whose  intiuenci;  still  endures  and 
which  has  impelled  so  many  holy  men  to  break  with  the  duties  of 
social  life.  When  the  persecutions  shall  liave  ceased,  this  exclusive 
love  of  heaven  will  continue  to  foment  disgust  with  earth,  and  anIII 
call  out  from  the  age  infinite  multitudes  of  men,  who,  by  remaining 
in  it,  would  have  aided  in    rendering    its    life    more    pure.      Before 

'  Paciscares  cutn  delatore,  vel  militc,  vol  furuiiculo  aliquo  prccsida  (Tertullian,  de  Fuya,  12). 
Cominuiiities  obtiiiniKl  innnunity  from  disturhance  by  payment  of  a  sum  of  money;  "in  wliich/' 
Hays  Peter  of  Alexandria  (^Can.,  12),  "  they  liave  displayed  more  attachment  to  Je&us  Christ 
than  to  their  money,  carrying'  out  the  precept  of  Scripture:  '  The  ransom  of  a  man's  life  is  his 
iicl»es."'  {Proi>.,  xiii.  8;  cf.  Tillemont,  JIi»t.  des  limp.,  vol.  iii.  p.  104.)  lie  says  in  additiijn  : 
//*  yM*'  peciaiium  dedeniut  ....  crimen  intendi  non  potest  {ibid.,  apud  Labbe,  Voiicil.,  vol.  i. 
p.  J^of);  cf.  Fleury,  Hist,  eccles.,  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  and  Le  lUant,  Polyeucte  et  le  zele  tcmeraire,  in  the 
Mem.  de  VAvad.  des  ifiscr.,  vol.  xxviii.  2nd  part). 

'  "The  bishops,"  says  Fleury  {ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  80),  "approved  this  conduct."  Not  all,  but 
the  usag'e  was  certainly  connnon,  for  Tertullian  with  his  customary  vigour  attacks  (de  Fuya,  12) 
"those  who  purchase  by  tribute  the  right  to  be  a  Christian,"  and  8.  Cyprian,  in  his  letter  to 
Antonianus,  bishop  of  Numidia,  enumerating  the  various  lapses,  finds  that  the  least  culpable  is 
that  of  the  Christian,  who,  having  had  occasion  to  procure  for  himself  a  letter  of  ransom,  g-oes 
to  tlie  magistrate,  or  sends  another  in  his  ])lace,  and  says  to  him :  "  J5eing  a  Christian,  it  is  not 
permitted  to  me  to  sacrifice  unto  idols,  but  I  give  money  not  to  do  it."  Is  cut  libellus  acceptus 
est  dicit  ....  cum  occasio  libelli  fuisset  oblata  .  ...  ad  mayistratum  veni  ....  dare  me 
hoc  prrrmium  ne  quod  wo/t  licet  faciam  (C'ypr.,  Ep.,  53,  ad  Ant. ;  edit,  l^aluze).  He  often  speaks 
of  the  libtllatici  (see  ibid.,  index,  at  this  word),  liy  these  letters,  in  which  there  seems  to  have 
been  quite  a  tralHc,  ihe  Christians  acknowledged  that  they  had  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  although 
they  had  not  done  so,  or  the  judge  declared  that  those  who  had  obtained  them  should  no  longer 
be  disturbed  (Laml)ert,  Rem.  sur  les  wuvres  de  IS.  Vyprien,  ^.  SoS),  wliicii  reminds  us  of  our 
cards  of  citizenship  during  the  Ueign  of  Terror.  In  both  cases,  tolerance  was  purchased  bv 
paynjent  of  money.  This  was  not  a  tribute  similar  to  the  didrachma  of  the  Jews  under  the 
KoMians,  and  the  haratch  of  the  Greeks  under  the  Moiiammedans;  the  government  had  imposed 
no  tax  on  the  Chriotians:  7iihil  nobis  Ccesar  induvit  in  hunc  modum  stipendiarice  ^ectcs  (Ter- 
tullian, de  Fuya,  12).  It  was  an  extortion  of  the  magistrates,  at  whicli  the  government 
willingly  closed  its  eyes.  This  ransom,  being  in  fact  a  penalty,  appeared  to  satisfy  the  law  and 
dispense  with  .shedding  the  blood  of  inoffensive  men. 
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Constautine,  this  spirit  makes  martyrs ;  after  him,  it  will  make 
monks,  occupied  at  first  with  their  salvation,  afterwards  with  that 
of  others,  and  who  will  then  be  organized  in  powerful  communities 
in  the  bosom  of  civil  societv,  to  lead  and  dominate  it.  Without 
the  monastic  institution,  which  grows  out  of  the  idea  which  the 
martyrs  followed,  Catholicism  would  not  have  become  a  persecutor 
in  its  turn ;  at  least  it  would  not  have  been  so  with  the  results 
which  the  monks  infused  into  persecution. 

To  the  survivors  of  exile,  of  prison,  of  tortures,  a  sanctity 
was  accorded  which  induced  some  to  usurp  episcopal  functions,  by 
giving  letters  of  communion  to  lapsi^  that  is,  to  brethren  who  had 
denied  their  faith.  There  were,  at  Carthage  and  Kome,  great 
debates  on  this  subject,  to  which  the  letters  of  S.  Cyprian  bear 
testimony.  It  was  the  commencement  of  a  poetical  and  dangerous 
doctrine,  that  of  indulgences,  founded  on  the  merits  of  saints. 

As  to  the  confessors  whom  the  magistrates  had  not  spared, 
their  death  being  for  the  faithful  a  matter  for  edification  and  just 
pride,  the  sacred  writers  of  after  ages  have  straiii^ely  multipli(Ml 
their  number.  The  murder,  for  instance,  of  tlic  '.i,(M)0  Lyouese 
slaughtered  with  their  bishop,  S.  Irenaeus,  by  tho  legions  of 
Severus,  and  the  rivers  of  blood  which  fiow  through  the  city,^  are 
a  legend  which  those  even  do  not  venture  to  accept  who  would 
be  most  disposed  to  swell  the  number  of  the  martvrs.  The  wise 
Tillemont  does  not  mention  tht^n;  it  seems  to  be  no  better  assured 
that  Pope  Victor  suffered  martyrdom  at  "Rome,'^  that  Severus  ])iit 
to  death  S.  Andoeolus  by  ordering  his  lu^ad  to  be  cleft  into  four 
parts  by  a  wooden  sword,  and  the  mannei-  iii  which  he  quotes  the 
Acts  of  S.  Felicitas  and  of  her  seven  sons,  indicates,  imder  his 
prudent  reserve,  doubts  which  are  justified  by  the  strange  details 
given  by  the  sacred  writer.^ 

The   friendship    which   unites  the   interlocutors  of  the  dialogue 

'  .  .  .  .  et  per  plat eas  fiumina  ctcrrerent  de  sayiguine  (Gr6g.  de  Tours,  i.  27). 

^  Fleury  {Ilist.  eccL,  i.  p.  522)  makes  liim  die  a  natural  death,  and  this  is  the  conchision  to 
be  drawn  from  chap.  xxiv.  of  8.  Jerome,  in  his  de  Vir.  illustr.,  devoted  to  S.  Victor. 

'  Like  Tillemont,  M.  De  Rossi  places  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Felicitas  and  of  her  seven  sons 
under  Marcus  Aurelius.  M.  Aube  {Hist,  des  persec,  pp.  4.38  ef  seq. )  combats  this  opinion  ;  with 
the  utmost  rigour  he  would  consent  to  date  back  the  punishment  of  Felicitas  to  the  reign  of 
Severus.  But  the  reasons  which  he  gives' do  not  allow  him  to  accept  the  authenticity  of  these 
Acts.  I  reject  then  this  legend  from  the  reign  of  Severus,  as  M.  Aub^  has  rejected  it  from  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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of  Minucius  shows  that  (Christians  and  pagans  could  live  in  very 
good  understanding,  and  many  governors,  seeing,  like  Seneca's 
brother  and  Festus,  with  the  utmost  indifference  practices  which 
did  not  endanger  the  public  order,  favoured  the  commerce  of  letters 
of  ransom.  Tertullian  cites  some  who,  gentle  by  nature  and  sceptics 
in  religion,  repudiated  the  obligation  to  put  innocent  beings  to 
death,  and  determined  to  go  back  to  Rome  ''  without  a  spot  of 
blood  on  their  fasces.^  Asper  declared  openly  that  he  did  not  like 
that  kind  of  trials.  When  he  had  to  judge  a  Christian,  he  appeared 
to  make  him  put  the  questions,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  slightest 
word  and  set  him  free  without  compelling  him  to  offer  sacrifice. 
Severus  furnished  them  the  rei>ly  which  permitted  the  judge  to 
discharge  them.  A  Christian  is  brought  before  Pudens  Avith  a 
lett(T  which  denounced  his  faith ;  he  tears  up  the  letter,  sets  the 
captive  at  libt^rty,  and  declares  that  he  will  not  receive  an  accusa- 
tion except  when  the  accuser  shall  present  himself  at  his  tribunal, 
in  conformitv  with  the  law.  Candidus  treated  them  as  embroiled 
in  some  quarrel,  and  sent  tlieiii  back  to  their  towns,  with  these 
words  :  "  Go  and  arrange  your  disagreements  with  your  fellow- 
citizens."  ^^ Unhappy  men,"  said  another  to  them,  "if  you  want  to 
perish,  liave  you  not  cords  and  precijuces  enough?"  and  he  drives 
them  from  his  tribunal.  Tli(»  governor  of  Syria  (q)ens  to  Peregrinus 
the  doors  of  the  prison,  ''  knowing  liim  to  be  foolish  enough  to  go 
to  death  through  vain-glory."^  One  day,  in  Africa,  where  Severus 
was  proconsular  legate,  liie  populace  demanded  of  him  the  deatli  of 
several  Christians,  members  of  the  senate  of  Carthage;  he  resisted 
the  clamours  of  the  infuriated  mob,-^  and,  when  emperor,  recalled 
Antipater,  a  governor  of   Pithynia,   who  appeared  to   him   too   ready 


'  Ad  ScapuL,  4.  A  Christian  magistrate,  Studius,  possessing  the  jus  f/ladii,  asked  S.  Am- 
brose if  it  was  contrary  to  the  faith  to  execute  the  guilty:  the  saint  answered:  Scio  plerosque 
yentilium  fflorian  solitos,  quod  incruentam  de  administratione  provinciali  securiyn  reve.ierint 
{Epist.,  XXV.  §  3). 

'  Tertullian,  ad  Scap.,  5.  Lucian,  Peregr.,  14.  This  is  the  person  who  burned  himself  at 
Olympia.  Ho  had  been  a  Christian,  and  at  that  time  regarded  as  a  confessor.  The  account  of 
Lucian  at  once  proves  the  fellowship  of  the  Christians  and  the  tolerance  of  the  magistrates,  who 
suffered  the  faithful  to  attend  their  imprisoned  brethren  day  and  night. 

*  Tertullian,  ibid.,  4,  and  Fleury,  Hist,  ecct.,  vi.  32.  Tertullian  relates  (de  Cor.  Mil.,  i.)  that 
one  day,  as  by  order  of  the  emperor,  they  were  distributing  largesses  in  camp  to  the  soldiers, 
who,  acconiing  to  custom,  came  to  receive  them  wearing  a  crown  of  laurel  on  their  heads,  one 
of  them  present^^d  himself  holding  his  crown  in  his  hand.  At  first  they  point  their  fingers  at 
him,  then  they  rail  at  him,  and  finall\    grow   indignant.     The  clamour  reaches  the   tribune. 
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to  malvo  use  of  tho  sword,'  very  probably  against  tho  ('hristians. 
Tlie  recall  of  a  governor  was  an  extnMue  and  rare  measure ;  this 
was  the  more  significant  as  this  Antipater  had  been  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  prince.  Unfortunately,  Severus  could  not  see  or 
h(^ar  everything,  and  tlu^  law,  defied  by  Christians  eager  for  martyr- 
dom, or  too  scrupulously  obeyed  by  heartless  magistrates,  sent  to 
execution  men  whose  only  crime  was  praying  to  God  in  a  different 
way  from  their  persecutors. 

Certain  Jews  have  replied  to  the  maledictions  of  Christians : 
''You  hate  us  for  having  condemned  Jesus?  What  would  you  be 
if  we  had  not  condemned  him?"  We  might  also  repeat  the  words 
of  TertuUian  and  say :  ''  Would  the  Christian  soil  have  possessed 
its  fruitfulness  if  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  had  not  irrigated  it?" 
Two  verities  which  do  not  efface  the  stain  imprinted  by  the  dcnith 
of  the  just,  or  rather,  which  show  the  sad  necessities  imposed  on 
man  by  evil  institutions.  In  Judaea,  public  duties  and  religious 
power  were  in  the  same  hands."-  Pagan  Home  also  suf feared  from 
their  union,  the  Middh)  Ages  from  their  rivalry ;  in  one  case,  cruel 
persecutions ;  in  the  other,  bloody  wars,  everywhere  and  always 
death  sown  broadcast  in  the  name  of  llim  who  made  life.  At  no 
one  of  these  epochs  did  they  know  the  liberty  of  conscience,  which 
separates  the  priesthood  and  the  empire  without  arniing  the  one 
against  the  other.     Blessed  be  those  who  have  given  it  unto  us ! 

"  Why  do  you  not  do  as  the  others  ?  "  said  he  to  tlie  soldier.  "  I  cnnnot,"  he  answered,  "  I  am 
a  Christian."  It  was  a  breach  of  disoiphne  and  a  refusal  of  obedience.  The  soMier  was  sent  to 
prison.  "  He  there  awaits,"  says  TertuUian,  "  the  largess  of  (vhrist,"  donntivum  Christi.  Had 
the  persecution  been  violent,  this  heroic  bravado  would  liave  been  immediately  punishinl  by  a 
military  execution.  Notice  that  the  Christians  of  Carthage  blamed  the  soldier,  but  lliat 
TertuUian  gives  his  approval  and  proposes  h.im  as  a  model. 

'  .   .   .  .  SoKaQ  ci  tToifioTfpov  xptftrOai  rfp  Ki<pit  Tt)v  (ipxi)v  irapfXi'Oi]  (Philost.,  J'^tf.  Snjph.,  ii.  1*4. 

*  According  to  Lemtuux  (xxiv.  K))^  the  blasphemer  is  stoned  and  all  the  people  take  part 
in  his  execution.     This  is  harsher  than  the  crimen  majestatis  of  the  Romans. 

""  Roller,  pi.  xliii.  No.  3. 


The  Good  Shepherd  between  tlie  sheep  aud  tlie  goats,  that  is,  between  the  good  and  the  wicked. 
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CARACALLA.  MACRINUS,  AND  ELAGABALUS  (211-222  A.D.). 


/.v,V.«- — -"A  ^"-  \ 


"5  * 


PhiUulvlphia} 


I.— Caracalla  (February  2,   211— April   8,  217);   the   Eioht  of 
Citizenship  accorded  to  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Empire. 

SEVERUS  has  long  occupied  our  stiuly ;  he  deserved  it.  W(^ 
shall  pass  rapidly  over  his  successors  until  we  again  find 
princes  and  events  worthy  to  an'cst  our  attention. 
The  father  of  Caracalla  had  done  everything 
to  maintain  good  fe(»ling  between  his  sons.  He 
recoininended  it  to  them  by  wise  counsels,  by 
the  example  of  the  affectionate  union  AN'hieh 
reigned  in  the  paternal  mansion,  and  he  urged 
the  senate  and  the  people  to  remind  the  young 
princes  repeatedly  of  tlie  necessity  of  it.  Each  year  there  was 
celebrated  throughout  the  Empire  *'the  festival 
of  brotherly  love,"  Philadelphia  ;•  the  senate,  by 
solemn  sacrifices,  besought  the  gods  to  maintain 
it,'  and  Severus  caused  medals  to  be  struck 
which  rc^presented  his  two  sons  about  to  clasp 
hands,  with  these  words  as  legend:  Pcrpetua 
Concordia.^      It     is     said     that     during    his     last 

•  n  1  1.     A         Ai  ,1  T  ,.,      Concordia  Auoastoruin.^ 

illness    he    sent   to    them    the*    discourse    which 

Sallust   places    in  the    mouth  of  Micipsa  dying,   in   order  to  exhort 

'  Coin  of  Perinthus  struck  under  Septimius  Severus,  with  the  legend,  <I>IAAAKA*EIA 
NKriNOIliN  NKOKOP12N,  around  the  urn  of  Games  placed  upon  a  table  and  bearing  the  word: 
nvoiA,  the  Pythian  g-ames.     Large  bronze. 

M<:.specially  in  the  Hellenic  East.  Kckliel,  vii.  281:  Mionnet,  iv.  p.  128,  No.  17J). 
M.  Dumont  Cflphehie  attique,  \o\.  i.  p.  209)  thinks  that  the  ^i\a^'t\<pua  were  constituted  for 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Verus,  perhaps  even  earlier. 

'  Dion,  Ixxvii.  1. 

*  Eckhel,  vii.  231.  A  bronze  of  Severus  has  also  for  a  legend:  Concordia  Auyusforum; 
another  of  Geta  bears:   Concordia^  a-tcrno",  this  was  the  official  mark. 

•  Cnrncjilla  and  Geta  sacrificing  on  a  tripod.     Bronze  coin  of  Geta. 
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his  children  to  union.  He  himself  and  every  one  else  was  aware 
of  the  mistake^  he  had  committed  in  styling  thcnn  Augustus,  when 
the  one  had  not  over  the  other  the  ascendancy  of  age  and  authority 


(.'urucalla  in  Youth. 


that   Marcus   Aurelius   had    had   over   Yems.      These   equal   rights, 
granted^   to   young   men   hardly    out   of   their   childhood,^   promised 


'  Bust  of  the  Campana  Museum,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Circus  Maximum.  (Henry 
d'Escamps,  op.  cit.,  No.  105.) 

*  Except  that  of  sovereio-n  pontiff,  which  was  not  divisihle.  As  to  the  rest,  from  the  first 
day  Caracalla  conducted  Jiimself  as  if  he  alone  had  the  power  (Dion,  Ixxvii.  1 ),  and  Geta  harely 
enjoyed  the  imperial  honours. 

'  Caracalla,  horn  April  4th,  188,  had  not  yet  completed  liis  twenty-thini  year;  Geta,  born 
May  27th,  189,  was  only  twenty-two.  The  name  Caracalla,  or  Caracallus  (Dion,  Ixxviii.  '^), 
came  to  him  from  a  Gallic  garment,  a  sort  of  tunic  with  a  hood,  which  he  distributed  anmnp 
the  common  people  of  Rome  and  to  his  soldiers,  the  caracalle,  which  the  cenobites  of  Thel>aiti 
afterwards  adopted  as  their  costume.  His  real  name  was  Bassianiis.  Severus  substituted  for 
it  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  which  the  coins  and  the  inscriptions  of  monuments  give 
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the  Empire   a  tragedy;    it   occurrcMl  after   a  few  months.      Ilerodian 
shows   them   at    liome   dividing  between   tliem   the   sokliers  and   the 
palace,    of    which    they    make    two    fortresses,   where    they    fortified 
themselves,   the  one  against  the  otlier,  and  ending  by  proposing  to 
divide   the    Empire: 
Asia  to    Geta,   the    rest 
to     his     brother,     each 
with    one    half    of    tlie 
senate,  tlie  armies,   and 
the   Heets.      ^'But    will 
you    also    divide     your 
mother,"    said    Julia    to 
them.        Dion     is     not 
aware      of      any      such 
scheme,    the    announce- 
ment   of    which    would 
have  produced  in  Home, 
where  our  historian  was 
at    that    time,    a     pro- 
found   sensation.       The 
idea  of  establishing  two 
Roman     Empires    could 
not    have    occurred     to 
the    politicians    of   that 
time,   but    it  is  curious 
that    it    should  have 
originated   in   the   head 
of    a    rhetorician,    who, 
not    finding    the    history     of     the     family     of     Severus     sensational 
enough,   utilized  all  the  processes  of  the  schools  to  render  it  more 
dramatic  to  his  taste. 

Caracalla  made  use  of  more  simpler  means.  One  day,  having 
enticed  his  brother  into  the  chamber  of  Julia,  under  pretext  of  a 
reconciliation,   he  slew  him   in   th(^   arms  of  their  mother,  who    was 

him.     He  was  appointed  Caesar  m  liHy,  pontiff  in  197,  Augustus  in  108,  consul  at  sixteen,  in 
202.     In  the  inscriptions  his  name  is  usually  written  Aurellius.     Cf.  C.  I.  Z.,  iii.  p.  1,114, 

'  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  Bust  in  corallite  marble,  found  at  Gabii  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  The  busts  of  Geta  are  very  rare,  Caracalla  having  commanded  that  the  statues 
of  hi.M  brother  should  be  destroyed.     (Moman.  Gab.,  No.  4,  and  Clarac,  No.  97.) 

VOL.   VL  ^ 


Geta  clothed  in  x\\e paludamentum} 


!-     -'•  ^i  ^'    '.229 


I;  ^} 
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covered  with  blood  and  wounded,  he  then  liastened  to  the  cami)  of 
tlie  pnetorians  to  secure  a  phicci  of  safety  by  purchasing  that  venal 
baud.  He  told  them  he  had  just  escaped  death  through  the  pro- 
tection of  his  gods,  and  a  large  Jomttive  paid  them  tlu^  price  of 
blood.  The  legion  of  Albano,  more  faithful  to  the  memory  of 
Severus,    for   some   time    closed    its    gates   to    the    murderer:    gold 

finally  opened  them  to  him. 

Since  the  victim  now  became  the  assassin,   Geta  was  declared 
a   public  enemy,  and  his  name  was  erased  from  all  the  monuments, 

even  from  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
on  which  traces  of  it  are  yet  to  be  seen. 
It  was  a  crime  to  pronounce  his  name, 
even  in  the  comedies,  where  it  was 
customary  that  some  slave  slioidd  bear  it 
always,  and  even  in  wills.  If  a  legacy 
had  been  made  to  an  old  servant  so 
named,  the  deceased  indeed  escaped  the 
wrath  of  Caracalla,  but  not  his  fortune, 
which  was  confiscated.  They  would  have 
us  believe  what  Dion  relates  of  the  terrible  dreams  in  which  Geta 
appeared  to  him,  threatening,  with  sword  in  hand ;  in  which  he 
heard  his  father  cry  out  to  him:  ^^T  will  kill  thee  as  thou  hast 
killed  thy  brother ! "  But,  seeing  that  he  consecrated  in  the  temple 
of  Serapis  the  sword  which  had  served  him  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  crime,  we  must  think  that  he  can-iod  this  remembrance  very 
lightly.     (February,  212.y 

To  the  senate,  Caracalla  justified  himself  by  citing  the  example 
of  "Romulus,  and  no  one  was  inclincMl  to  contradict  the  old  legend 
wliich  he  then  revived.  At  the  md  uf  hii*  speech  Ik?  dixLtnd 
that  lie  rt»calhMi  all  those  in  exile,  II  wai*  a  promiflo  of  clemency; 
on  the  wonruvr  thu  frioud^  of  Geta  pcri»Lc<l  in  great  numk'i^*-  The 
soldiero  were  let  looso;   in  slaying  thej  found  pletMure  und  protit, 


The  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus. 


*  'lit  apoibMrik  of  G«U.  whlck  be  U  mii  to  Uv#  h*l  fnatxumoA,  1ia*  lofto  ima^iiwd  t« 
fiuiiirti  ocKtttica  t<*  nukt^  tit*  pUy  upoa  5K>ot<dt:  n/  difxu  mom  $it  rtnu  (Sf«rt.,  (kia^fK  No 
ilocaiDfat  uken  from  iineti^pAbiif  or  coin*  jiifti6e«  the  tmertioa  «^  S|»iitta.  i'f.  Kdihci  vii. 
:iSi.  A«  to  ike  iiMc9TCt<»t>ici  i^ivm  bv  M^ouucn,  o(  iopcripittoa  Nu.  1,4<)4  of  the  t\  /.  L, 
tol.  Ui..  I  ^  DH  Ibiak  it  wyU  foift>df«l. 

*  Diott  (Ixxvii.  4)  ftof  lO  f»r  m  to  Mpmk  of  'JO^XW  Ca^Mrift&»  Aud  Midivns  f«rtuaia  of 
U«la,  wb*  trt  ftp:*ted  to  htkxy*  hern  4U«4H>t««v<l  in  th*»  p*1t£»». 
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for  they  pillaged  the   houses  of  those  condemned  and  even  of  those 
wlio  were  not.     From  the  house  of   Cilo,  formerly  prefect  of  Kome, 
whom    Caracalla   styled   his   father   and   whom   he  saved  from   their 
hands,    they    carritnl    off    gold,    silver-phite,   clothing,   an<l    furniture. 
Taking    advantage    of   the    terror    which   they    inspired,    they    took 
ransoms,  and  exacted  payment    for  blows  which    they    were    not  to 
strike.      They   killed   in    behalf    of    the    emix^-or   and    also    on    tlieir 
own  account,     (\iracalla  must  have  abandoned  to  them  the  prefects 
of  the  pmturium.     One  of  them   was    Tapinian,   whnm  un   ancient 
writer    cwlU    **lhe    a&ylnm    of    law    aiwl    thu   treasury   of   juristic 
wrienoo/'  *    an<l   wliom  uur  ('ujas  r<'giir<l«d  as  '*  the 
grealisst    of    the    juri»oi»iuMilta    who    have    bcon   or 
wh<i    will    ever    bo/'*      It    fc*    »aid    that    hn    had 
eniMg^Ml  ilwf  prince^  by  ivfu>ijig  to   dishunuur   him- 
self, a*i  Staieca  had  don«5  under  >*en»,  by  an  apology 
for  the  fnitrieide.     If  the  story  is*  true,  and  there 
are  Tva)«ons  for  admitting  it^  it   wa^s   well   to  oiul  ,E«c«Upiufl  kt/i  r<l«9- 
thu^;  the  great  junwoni^ult  was  hunmf  u  martyr  5  crjmKmiu.    <P3I. 
to   duty.'     HiH  son  4in<l   Tertinax's.  a   grand.son  of  ™j  {;p^jJ[/J^  ^  '^ 
Maroiis   AureliiKS  a  daughter  of  that  prince,  who 
luid  din-ini  to  wi^tp  for  (iota,  a  nephew  of  Sevenus  a  ThniMtt,  etc., 
met  lh«»  same  fate.     Dion  liad  drawn  up  the  lu>t  of  tho  Mimtoriid 
victim*;  it  lias  bcKjn  his!,  but  wo  know  that  it  was  long:  the  fiwt 
crime  ucce^ssirily  involvisl  many  others. 

With  the  emperor,  by  miture  bjiso  and  wicked,  "who,"  «iy* 
ai  contemponiry,  'MK^ver  lovinl  any  one."'  the  reign  «'f  (Vimmodu* 
weommeneed:  tlie  wune  orgie*  at  the  palace,  tin?  smae  maasaoree 
of  men  and  wild  bcantK  at  tho  ciix^u?*,  l!i<?  nimic  iiu.ultjf  to  the  senate, 
the  «»me  exactions  under  mjtiad  forinj*.  We  must  believe  tluit, 
like  so  nuiny  other  emperor*  who  came  into  iwwcr  young,  he  luid 
intermittent  dU  oi  insanity. 

We  know,  in  faet,  that  Caiuealla  vrx^  diseiusod  in  mind  as  well 

'  SpirtiAQ  (Oir., «)  vmI  .\^.  Victor  \4f  Owi,  xx.)  njrtcl  ihk»  tMry,  wyii^  tlut  «t  »••  oec 
aaoig  lh«f  tlulk*  o^  t»i^  prvftfct  of  tU  ymflonmn  tii  tamtfoi^  •  dwo9*irm  fur  ili«  <m^nxr. 
IkmUlem,  hm  l^ipiniin  wa*  »  r^Ufttu  uf  0«U,  niHl.  \tmi^,  cnjojol  a  lifh  rcjpttUAuNi ;  Ilia 
•fok^J  whicb  Camc^l*  4<infcs«I«*l  of  btm  wo«W  oi?riiiinly  !ia\o  i^rodttocd  «  cwfi  ti(*<t  in  ib« 
ioterMi  ^  tU  auidfttr. 

*  hwuXxxwt.  II. 

k2 
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US  in  body  :  the  great  number-  of  coins  of  his  which  are  in 
existence,  with  the  image  of  the  ^^ healing"  gods,  attests  his  efforts 
to  rid  liiinself  of  some  secret  malady.^  lie  loved  to  cause  fear, 
antl  studi(Kl  to  give  himself  a  fierce  air,  wliich  his  busts  have  pre- 
served :    they    flattered  liim  by   trembling  before  him.      A  consular 


.   :  *^'.:''  •■■■..  'ir'/J.  >V\ti, 


(juracalla. 


E.'^O/v/'.Ar 


(Bust  of  the  Museum  of  Naples.)     :Kvi(lently  a  different  person  from  the 

bust  on  p.  240.     Efi.] 


having  said  to  him  that  he  resembled  at  all  times  a  man  in  a 
rage,  he  took  that  for  an  eulogium  and  sent  him  1,000,000 
sesterces.''  Before  the  senators  he  never  ceased  to  gloiify  Sulla, 
so  harsh  towards  the  Conscript  Fatliera  of  the  Republic,  or  extollinl 
his  compatriot  Hannibal,  so  terrible  to  Eome.'  And  he  did  indeed 
make  them  really  tremble,  for  he  organized  a  vast  system  of  espion- 
age by  means  of  soldiers  charged  with  police  duties.     Through  fear 

»  Dion,  Ixxvii.  15:  Eekhel,  vii.'212  et  seg. 
^  Dion,  Ixxvii.  11. 
'  Herod.,  iv.  11. 
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lest  a  subaltern,  by  some  inopportune  severity,  might  discourage 
their  zeal,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  cognizance  of  complaints  pre- 
ferred against  them,  and  the  judgment  of  the  disciplinary  penalties 
which  they  might  incur.  He  intended  to  protect  the  men  whom 
he  had  made  his  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  even  when  there 
was  nothing  either  to  see  or  to  hear.^  Hence  every  one  found 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  these  agents  of  low  degree,  who  were 
assured  of  impunity,  from  whom  a  denunciation  cost  fortune  or  life. 
When  he  did  not  take  the  life  or  property  by  sentence  of 
death  or  of  confiscation,  he  ruined  by  capri- 
cious exactions.  "He  placed  us  under  con- 
tribution,"  relates    Dion,    ''  for   the    })ro visions 


which    he    distributed   to   the    soldiers   or   sold    liS  Til  Jltk^^A.-<^IM  ^^ 

to  them,  like  a  tavern  keeper.     When  he  set    ^-    l/--^-^-^^-^-"   i 

out  from  Rome  we  had  to  prepare  for  him,  at 

our    expense,    sumptuous    lodgings    along    the 

route,    even    for    the    shortest     journeys,    and      'The  Grand  Cirrus,  on  a 

Large  Bronze  of  Caracalla. 

sometimes  m  places  where  he  was  not  to  pass.    (SPQR.  optimo  prin- 

CIPI  SC  ) 

In  the  cities  where  it  was  supposed  he  would 
remain  some  time,  it  was  circuses  and  amphitheatres  that  we  were 
obliged  to  construct.  In  all  that,  he  had  but  one  pui-pose,  to  ruin 
us ;  he  often  repeated :  '  No  one  but  myself  ought  to  have  money, 
so  that  I  may  give  it  to  my  soldiers.'  He  was  accustomed  to 
notify  us  that  he  would  at  daybreak  administer  justice  or  attend 
to  public  affairs,  and  he  kept  us  standing  until  after  mid-day, 
sometimes  even  until  night,  without  even  receiving  us  under  his 
vestibule."  And  while  the  '*very  illustrious"  awaited  a  look,  a 
word  from  the  master,  he  was  conducting  chariots,  fighting  with 
gladiators,  getting  intoxicated,  or  mixing  wine  in  craters  to  send 
to  the  soldiers  of  his  guard  in  full  cups,  which  the  senators. 
])arched  with  thirst  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  could  not  even  detain 
on  tlieir  passage.^  Sometimes,  adds  Dion,  he  administered  justice, 
and  Philostratus  reproduces  one  of  these  audiences,  which  assuredly 
lacks  gravity,  but  at  which  the  prince,  this  time,  at  least,  did  not 
lack  good  sense.^ 


'  Dion,  Ixxvii.  17 
»  Id.,  ibid. 


VitcB  Soph.,  ii.  30.     Tlie  Sophist  Philiscus  claimed,  by  virtue  of  being  a  professor  in  the 
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The  debauchee  wished,  like  Doinitian,  to  assume  the  cliaracter 
of  an  austere  reformer.  He  punished  adultery  with  death,  although 
the  law  did  not  exact  this  severity,  and  caused  four  vestal  virp^ins 
to  be  buried  alive,  whom  he  pretended  had  violated  their  vow. 
One  of  them,  whom  he  had  attempted  to  seduce,  cried  out  on  her 
way     to    punishment:     '^Ctesar    well     knows     tluit     1    am    still     a 


virgin. 


5)1 


Tyranny  this  time  was  not  of  profit  to  the  provinces;  tlioy 
had  to  suffer  all  the  exactions:  crown  money  frequently  required, 
gratuitous  gifts,  new  imposts,  old  ones  augmented,  perhaps  the 
fabrication  of  base  money  to  pay  his  debts.'^  He  doubled  the  fees 
for  manumissions,  legacies,  and  donations,  abolished  inheritances  ah 
intestato  and  the  immuuities  granted  in  these  cases  to  near  relatives 
of  the  deceased  ;  and  tiuull\  lie  declared  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Empire  citizens.^  Some  have  seen  in  this  rescript  n  uimikI  measure 
of  equity,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  completion  of  the  revolution  com- 
menced by  Csesar:  it  was  a  fiscal  expedient.  The  pcregrini  con- 
tinued to  pay  their  former  contributions,  and  they  were  henceforth 
subject  to  the  tributes  which  had  been  for  the  elves  the  release 
from  the  land-tax  and  the  capitation.'    This  reform,  wliieh  extended 

university  of  Athens,  mcatfo)ietn  a  puhlicis  mwieribiis.  Caracalk  terminated  the  diieuition  by 
saving,  as  was  just:  Nolim  ob  breves  atque  miseras  oratinnculas  civitates  privare  munera 
2)r(estitHns,  nov  \iirovpyn<T6pTiov.  But  another  day  he  did  the  contrary,  granting  the  vacatio 
munenun  to  Philostratus  of  J.emnos  for  a  declamation.     (Ibid.) 

»  Dion,  who  reports  these  words,  yet  supposes  her  guilty.  (Ixxvii.  16.) 
*  There  certainly  were  great  monetary  changes  under  Caniculhi.  AVe  know  that  he  reduced 
the  aureu'i  from  ,'5  to  5'g,  or  an  intrinsic  value  of  2o'08  to  22  r>(i.  and  tliat  he  first  fabricated, 
in  enormous  quantities,  the  ar(/enteu«  Antoninianus,  debased  coin,  that  is,  of  copper  with  a 
mixture  of  silver.  The  Ayitoniytianus,  wliich,  from  its  normal  weight  of  silver,  should  have 
been  worth  more  than  the  denarius,  about  lOd.,  soon  came  to  be  only  silvered  copper.  Tiiis 
falsification  doubtless  commenced  under  Caracalla,  for  Dion  (ibid.,  14)  formally  accuses  this 
prince  of  having  issued  coins  of  silvered  lead  and  gilded  copper :  several  medals,  wliich  give  to 
Alexander  Severus  the  title  of  restitutor  mojiette,  indicate  a  reform  which  justifies  the  state- 
ment of  Dion.  Tliere  is,  besides,  in  the  Collection  of  Vienna,  a  plated  aureus  of  Caracalla. 
(Eckhel,  i.  p.  115.)  The  obligation  to  pay  the  impost  in  gold  also  dates  probably  from  this 
time;  at  least,  it  appears  established  under  Elagabalus.  (Hist.  Aug.,  Alex.,  3f<.)  One-half 
upon  discharges  had  moreover  always  been  paid  in  this  manner,  rtwyMm  licesimarium  {\A\yy 

xxvii.  10). 

'  In  orbe  Romano  qui  sunt,  e.v  comt.  imp.  Antonin.  dues  romani  effecti  sunt  (Ulpian,  in  the 

Digest,  i.  5,"  17  ;  Novell.  Justin.,  Ixxviii.  6). 

*  That  is  to  say,  one-twentieth  of  the  manumissions,  legacies,  and  donations.  Dion,  Ixxix. 
9,  and  this  work,  vol.  iii.  p.  748;- vol.  iv.  p.  14.  Nor  were  the  provincials  subjected  to  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  in  respect  to  their  inheritances ;  he  took  away  the  caduca  from  the 
public  treasury,  (erarium,  to  assign  them  to  \\\Qjiscus,  or  treasury  of  the  prince :  Omnia  caduca 
fisco  vindicantur,  servatojure  antiguo  liberis  et parentibus  (Ulpian,  Itey.,  xvii.  2). 
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to  all  the  provinces  the  benefit  of  the  iloman  laws,  and  consequently 
the  right  of  appeal  to  tlie  emperor,  did  not  modify  the  ancient 
categories  of  cities:  free  cities,  federated,  Latin  colonies  and  those 
of  Italic  right,  etc.,  which  subsisted  long  after.  Caracalla  himself 
made  new  ones :  he  granted  the  jus  Italiciim  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Antioch  and  Emesa.^  One  of  these  persistent  distinctions  was 
however  effaced :  he  admitted  Alexandrians  into  the  senate  of 
Rome,  which   had   up   to  that  time  been   closed   against   them. 

Nor   was  the  status  of  persons  modified  by  this  measure.     The 
condition    of    the    slave,    the    colonist,    the    freedman,    th(^    foreigner 
established    in     the    Empire     or    enrolled    in    its    auxiliary    troops, 
remained    the    same :  '    there   were    merely    additional   imposts  and  a 
new    class    of    aliens.      Ikit    a    numerous    class    of    citizens    gained   a 
great  deal   by   the   decree  of  Caracalla.      The   custom   of  gratuitous 
distributions  was  extended   to   all    the   cities  possessing  the  right  of 
Koman    citizenship.       They   had   held    it    in    honour   to   imitate    the 
charitable   institution   of  their  metropolis,  and  we  have  found,   even 
in  Palmyra,  wliich  became  an  Italic  colony,  tessera)  for  the  distri- 
bution   of    grain.^      When   tliere    were    none    but    citizens    in    the 
Empire,   the  poor  of  the  provincial  cities  participated  in  the  benefit 
of  the  public  aid.     S.  Augustine  sees  only  this  result  of  the  edict, 
and  it  seems  to  hhn  a  very  happy  one.     '^This  was,"  says  he,  '^aii 
excellent    and    very   humane   measure,    for   it   enabled   the   common 
people,    destitute    of    land,    to    obtain    supplies    furnished    by    the 
common  fund."'     ^\\\v\\  Maximin  took  possession  of  the  municipal 
funds,  it  is  noticed  that    he    seized  even  the  money  that  served   to 
pay  for  the  distributions  of  grain.' 

Some  of  these  jurisconsults  who  wrote:   "Food  must  be  given 
to  the  poor,"    doubtless   foresaw   that   the   decree   would   have   this 


»  Digest,  1.  15.  ,  *  /      • 

»  Diocletian  gave  later,  in  298,  the  right  of  citizenship  to  sons  of  veterans  born  of  foreign 
mothers,  pe regrini juris  feminas,  C.  I.  L.,  iii.  p.  IKX).  The  capitulated,  the  Junian  Latins,  those 
whom  a  condemnation  deprived  of  the  right  of  citizenship,  foreigners  established,  willingly  or 
by  force,  in  the  Empire  or  serving  in  its  troops,  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  countries  united  to 
the  Empire  after  Caracalla,  these  formed  a  new  class  of  alif^ns,  placed  between  the  cia-s  and  the 
harbari.     Cf.  Accarias,  Precis  de  droit  romain,  I  p.  04,  and  Madvig,  rEtat  romain,  p.  36. 

^  See  above,  p.  H4,  the  proof  of  the  extension  of  this  custom. 

*  .  .  .  .  gratissime  atque  huynanis^ime  Jactum  est,ut  ....  plebs  ilia,  qate  suos  agros  non 
iMberot,  de  publico  viveret  (de  Civit.  Dei,  v.  17). 

^  Herod.,  vii.  3. 


^y 
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merit ;  hut  not  so  Caracalla,  though,  like  his  father,  he  was  very 
liheral  in  the  distribution  of  provisions.  The  determining  motive 
for  him  was  the  fiscal  reason,  for  his  need  of  money  was  extreme. 
The  immense  treasure  left  by  Sevcrus  had  been  quickly  dissipated. 
"Nothing  more  remains  to  us,"  said  the  prudent  Julia  one  day  to 
him,  as  she  vainly  attempted  to  instil  ii  little  order  into  these 
prodigalities  and  into  this  derangtul  brain;  ''just  or  unjust,  all 
our  revenues  are  exhausted.'' 
"Have  good  courage,  mother; 
so  long  as  we  have  this,  money 
shall  not  be  lacking;"  as  he 
spoke  he  patted  his  sword. 

His  own  was  not  to  be 
greatly  feared,  but  he  had  that 
of  his  soldiers.  Severus  had 
held  them  in  restraint :  his 
son  gave  them  loose  rein.  Ho 
put  in  practice  the  maxim 
attributed  to  his  father: 
"  Make  the  soldiers  content 
and  laugh  at  the  rest."  His 
innumerable  victims  had  left 
behind  them  relatives  and 
friends  who  might  avenge 
them.  All,  therefore,  were 
hostile  to  him,  except  those  to 
whom  he  said:  "It  is  for  you  that  I  reign;  my  treasures  are 
yours."  And  they  might  well  believe  it,  seeing  themselves  daily 
gorged  with  gold.  Their  yearly  pay  was  increased  seventy 
millions  of  drachmas,^  which  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  State 
were  no  longer  sufficient  to  pay.  He  adopted  another  measure, 
disastrous  to  discipline.  The  legions  dwelt  in  camp  the  whole 
year  under  tents;  he  allowed  them  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters 
in    the    neighbouring    cities,^    which    they     treated     as     conquered 

'  Cameo  No.  251  of  the  Cabinet  de  France.  Sardonyx  of  three  layers,  l,^g  in.  by  1^. 
Portrait  bearing  very  slight  resemblance — [except  to  that  above,  p.  240. — Ed.']. 

'  Dion,  Ixxviii.  36;  cf.  Ixxvii.  24,  where  the  figures  for  the  augmentation  of  the  aO\a  rfn 
arpartiaQ  are  probably  inverted. 

'  Ixxviii.  3. 


Caracalla  crowned  with  Laurel  and  wearing  the 
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Alexander 

the  Great ; 

Talismauic 

Medal  in  Gold. 


countries,    ruining  their   hosts,   and  themselves   losing,  in   a   life   of 
debauchery,  what  warlike  qualities  remained  to  them. 

(^ne  thing  which  the  mercenary  soldier,  without  a  country,  as 
the  Eoman  soldier  had  now  become,  loves  as  much  as 
gold,  is  war,  that  intoxicating  game  of  life  and  death,  in 
which  he  always  hopes  to  win ;  the  licence  of  an  army 
on  an  expedition  and  the  glutting  of  brutal  passions, 
disguised  by  a  halo  of  glory.  Caracalla  had  promised 
to  lead  them  to  this  chase  of  men  and  booty :  ^'  I  wish 
to  end  life  in  war,"  said  he;  "it  is  a  fine  death; "^  and 
he  had  continually  on  his  lips  a  name  long  held  up  by  the  Greeks 
in  opposition  to  the  most  glorious  names  of  Eome,  that  of  Alex- 
ander. At  the  epoch  of  Polybius,  his  compatriots  avenged 
themselves  for  their  recent  defeat  by  saying  to  the 
Romans:  "It  is  to  Fortune  that  you  owe  your  successes; 
Alexander  owed  his  to  his  genius."  Later,  they  again  Taiisummc 
repeated:  *^The  Parthians,  whom  you  have  been  unable  gjj^J^^^^^"^^^ 
to  vanquish,   were   but  the  smallest  of  the  peoples  sub-      Name  of 

^  >  X      A  Alexander. 

iu^ated   bv   him."      Thus  the  remembrance   of  the   hero       aaee- 

.  ANAPOV. 

of  the  Hellenic  race  took  possession  of  the  mind  of  Csesar 

and   of   Trajan.      These    great   captains   would    have  been   glad   to 

repeat   his   conquests,    to    establish   their    legionaries    in    the    cities 

built  by  his  veterans  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus, 

and  they  would  have  deemed  the  Eoman  Empire 

complete    had     they    given    it    for    its    Eastern 

limit   that   of   the   Macedonian   empire.       But   as 

the    old   spirit   of    Eome    gave    way    before   the 

advancing  encroachments  of  Ilollenism,  Alexander 

ceased  to  be  a  rival  and  became  a  fellow-citizen, 

whose    glory   now   formed    part   of   the    national 

glory.     He  was  raised  to  a  place  of  dignity:  he  Medal  of  Alexander  on  a 

came  to   be  u   gud,   and  the  terrible  soldier  was  f^aVa\hmml  d>il!^d% 

transformed  into  a  beneficent  genius  who  warded       ^nttg.,  fig.  314.) 

off   disastrous   infiuences,    dXe^th-akOK.      Medals   of    gold    and    silver, 

stamped  with    liis   likeness,  served   as   talismans.      '^They  protect," 

says  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  History ^^  '4n  every  act  of  their  lives. 


*  Dion,  Ixxvii.  3. 
^  Tyr.  triy.,  14. 
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those  who  wear  them."  r'aractilla  did  more :  he  pretended  that 
the  soul  of  the  hero  had  passed  into  his  own,'  and  to  prove  it  he 
trained  war-elephants  and  organized  a  Macedonian  phahmx.^  The 
latter  creation,  however,  was  less  a  passion  for  imitation  than  the 
completion  of  a  reform  commenced  long  before.  Instead  of  regular 
armies  to  be  fought  with  scientific  tactics,  the  Romans  now  had  to 
repulse  the  impetuous  attacks  of  unorganized  barbarians  and  the 
Heet  cavaliers  of  Parthia.  Before  the  elephants  and  the  ])halanx  of 
Pyrrhus  ^  they  had  abandoned  tlieir  ancient  order  of  battle  in  close 
order  and  dense  columns.  Their  adversaries  changing,  they  resumed 
it,  so  that  the  individual  fury  might  break  against  an  impenetrable 
mass.  This  reform  had  begun  in  the  wans  in  Britain  ;  '  later, 
Arrian"^  had  distinctly  established  the  principle  of  the  formation  in 
plialanx  of  eight  men  deep  without  interval,  with  ii  ninth  line  of 
archers,  the  cavalry  and  military  engines  in  the  rear  and  on  the 
wings.     This  will  hereafter  be  the  disposition  of  the  k»gions. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  212  Caracal  la  went  to  Gaul,  lie 
caused  the  governor  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
disturbed  these  provinces  by  violating  we  know  not  what  rights  of 
cities,  perhaps  the  rights  of  those  who  refustMl  the  onerous  gift  of 
the  jus  clvitatis.  A  serious  malady,  and  doubtless  also  a  desire  to 
inspect  the  defences  of  the  Ehine,  detained  him  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps.  In  February,  213,  he  was  back  again  in  his  capital.''  which 
lie  beheld  for  the  last  time. 

He  had  promised  his  soldiers  expeditions,  and  the  Empire  had 
need  to  strike  some  blow  in  the  direction  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  where  were  forming  some  powerful  confederations,  which  we 
shall  study  later.  One  of  these,  that  of  the  Alemanni,  who  make 
tlieir  appearance  then  for  the  first  time,  surprised  the  passage  of 
the  fortified  line  which  covered  the  affri  Decumates^  and  a  la]-i;e 
body  of  cavalry   bore   conflagration  and    death   into   this    outpost    of 


^  Dion,  Ixxvii.  7-8.     lie  was  called  tpAaXilav^poTaroq. 

^  [Neither  of  which  ever  won  a  victory  for  Alexander. — Edr\ 

'  This  change  was  anterior  to  Pyrrhus;  but  the  new  organization  was  consolidated  and 
improved  in  this  war.  See,  in  our  tirst  volume,  the  reforms  .of  Camillus  and  the  creation  of  the 
legion. 

*  Under  Paulinus  and  Agricola^    (Tac,  Agric.y  35;  Dion,  Ixii.  S.) 
'  In  136,  Aries,  15.  . 

*  We  have  in  tlie  Code,  vii.  16,  2,  a  rescript  dated  from  Rome,  February  5th,  213,  But 
there  may  be  an  error  in  this  date.     Cf.  Eckhel,  vii.  pp.  210,  211. 
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Italy  and  (jaul.  Before  the  end  of  213  ^  Caracalla  led  his  troops 
against  the  invaders  and  vanquished  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
Main,  where  their  women  renewed  the  acts  of  heroic  ferocity  which 
Plutarch  attributes  to  the  women  of  the  Ciinbri,  unless  the  account 
of  Xiphilin  be  a  classical  reminiscence.  There  is  some  question 
about  other  successes  in  the  direction  of  Khit}tia.  The  Osrhoenian 
archers,  who  formed  part  of  the  lioman  army,  had  the  honour  of 
the  campaign ;  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  enemy  were 
neither  very  numerous  nor  very  terrible.'*^  Meanwliile  the  report  of 
these  successes  resounded  afar :  peoples  established  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Elbe  and  on  the  North  Sea  sent 
deputations  to  the  emperor  to  request  his 
friendship  and  subsidies,  which  he  granted.'^ 
The  Alemanni,  rendered  prudent  by  tlieir 
defeat,  kept  quiet  for  twenty  years.  Dion 
accuses  the  emperor  of  having  thus  pur- 
chased peace  from  the  Germans.  We  have  several  times  explained 
that  it  was  good  policy  to  win  over  the  barbarian  chiefs  by  pre- 
sents, to  avoid  suddc^ii  irruptions  and  the  useless  wars  which  they 
entailed.  There  is  then  no  occasion  to  blame  Caracalla  for  having 
pursued  this  course,  at  least  if  he  did  not  purchase  this  peace  too 
dearly. '^  It  enabled  him  to  levy,  amongst  the  Alemanni,  auxiliary 
corps,  one  of  which  formed  his  body-guard.  We  shoidd  even  be 
reduced  to  praising  his  conduct  towards  the  army,  if  we  did  not 
see  in  it  popularity-hunting  and  base  flattery.  He  shared  all  the 
fatigues  of  his  soldiers.  Was  it  necessary  to  excavate  a  ditch, 
build   a  bridge,   construct  a  roadway,   do  some  laborious  work:    he 


Caracalla  Germanicus.* 


'  At  least  we  possess  coins  of  this  year,  on  which  he  bears  the  name  of  Germanicus.  (See 
above,  and  Eckhel,  vii.  210,  222.     Cf.  Or.-Henzen,  No.  5,507.) 

^  These  archers,  who  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  legions,  assumed  daily  more  importance 
in  the  army,  where  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  of  this  kind  were  necessary,  for  General  De  Reffye 
has  demonstrattHi  that  an  arrow  still  has  good  effect  at  130  and  140  yards  It  was  not  a 
weapon  with  which  a  battle  might  be  won,  but  it  was  a  missile  very  useful  at  a  certain  moment 
of  action. 

'  Dion,  Ixxvii.  14. 

*  ANTONINVS  PIVS  AVG.  GERM.,  around  the  head  of  Caracalla  wreathed  with  laurel. 
On  the  reverse,  Serapis  standing,  and  tlie  legend  :  P.  M.  TR.  P.  XXI  COS.  IIII  PP.  Coin 
of  silver;  Cohen,  No.  143,  For  the  name  of  Antoninus  assumed  by  Caracalla,  see  above, 
p.  240,  n.  3. 

*  Macrinus,  his  murderer,  it  is  true,  accuses  him  of  having  di.spensed  as  much  in  pensions 
to  th»;  barbarians  as  for  the  pay  of  the  army  ;  this  is  absurd.     ( Dion,  Ixxviii.  17.) 
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was  the  first  to  set  the  example.  He  had  the  commonest  dishes 
served  up  for  him,  eating  and  drinking  from  wooden  bowls ;  he 
shared  the  coarse  bread  of  the  troops ;  oftentimes  he  himself 
crushed  his  portion  of  wheat,  kneaded  the  dough  into  a  loaf  and 
placed  it  in  the  oven.  He  dressed  like  the  poorest  soldiers:  hence 
they  called  him  their  comrade,  and  he  was  extremely  proud  of  it. 
He  rarely  went  in   a   litter  or  on  horseback  ;    he  carried  liis  arms, 

and  sometimes  even  the 
ensigns  laden  with  orna- 
ments of  gold,  the  weight 
of  which  caused  the  most 
robust  centurions  to  sink 
under  it.^  Hadrian, 
marching  with  bared 
head  in  front  of  his 
legions,  was  a  general 
always  obeyed;  C'aracalla, 
kneading  his  bread,  is 
grotesque  and  destroys 
discipline  by  losing  the 
respect  of  his  soldiers. 

They  tell  us  still  of 
barbarians  massacred   by 

A  Tempest  (after  the  Virgil  of  the  Vatican).  ^^^^^^^^      ^^     ^      j^.^^^      ^^ 

the  Quadi  whom  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  of  a  war  which, 
according  to  the  wish  of  Tacitus,  he  kindled  between  the  Vandals 
and  the  Marcomanni,  of  successes  against  the  Sarmatians  in  Dacia 
and  against  the  Goths,  whose  name  then  appears  for  the  first  time.'' 
This  is  much  obscurity  about  all  this,  but  it  reveals  an  intention 
of  rendering  secure  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Empire.  ^'  After 
having  reorganized  the  army  of  the  Danube,"  says  Herodian,  ^^he 
passed  into  Thrace  and  there  made  numerous  regulations  for  the 
cities,''  as  he  had  already  done  in  Gaul,  and  as  he  was  about  to 
do   in   Asia.      What  the   regulations  were  we  have  no  knowledge; 

'  Herod.,  iv.  7.     Dion  agrees  with  him. 

^  They  were  scouts  preceding  the  body  of  the  Gothic  nation,  which  was  tlien  approaching 
from  the  Euxine,  but  had  not  yet  arrived,  unless  it  be  necessary  to  transform  these  Goths  of 
Caracalla  into  Getae  who  inhabited  both  sides  of  the  Danube.  Dion  (Ixvii.  6)  gives  this  name 
to  the  unsubjected  Dacians. 
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but  the  faet  is  to  be  noted,  for,  having  doubtless  been  conceived 
in  a  spirit  contrary  to  the  local  liberties,  they  must  have  hastened 
the  hour  when  these  liberties  disappeared. 

He  crossed  tlie  Hellespont,  nearly  perishing  in  a  tempest,  and 
repaired  to  Pergamus,  in  order  to  get  ^Esculapius  to  heal  him  of 
his  secret  intirmity.  He  submitted  to  all  the  prescriptions  then  in 
use  for  wonderful  cures.  A  miracle  would  this  time  have  been  of 
importance  and  of  excellent  profit,  but  it  could  not  be  effected  by 
ordinary  procedures:  the  emperor  was  too  much  in  public.  The 
god  turned  a  deaf  ear  and  Caracalla  retained  his  disease.^  At 
Troy  he  crowned  with  tiowers  the  tomb  of  Achilles  and  desired 
that  he  also  might  have  a  Patroclus.  His  freedman  Festus  was 
chosen  to  play  the  dangerous  i)art  of  friend 
to  the  hero.  The  new  Patroclus  in  fact 
died  some  davs  afterwards,  which  jjrave  the 
prince  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  fuueral 
scenes  described  by  Homer:  Festus  had 
been  poisoni^d  for  tliis  performance. 

He  passed  the  winter  of  214-215  at 
^N^icomedia,  wliorc*  Dion,  our  principal  guide 
for  this   history,  was   with    liim.     The    Par-  ,,[;.^^"  «f  ^^,^?^™"«' ^^''t'j  ^^«. 

''  ^  hing'ies  01  .hsculapius,  Iiygieiu, 

thiaus   were    then    wasting  in   internal   feuds  and  Telesphorus. 

the  last  remnant  of  their  life :  the  occasion  was  propitious  for 
attnckiiig  them.  He  arrogantly  reclaimed  from  tliem  two  refugees 
whom  they  immediately  gave  up,  and  this  docility  took  away 
for  the  uioment  all  pretext  for  w^ar.  Meanwhile  victories  were 
necessary  to  him.  Tlu*  king  of  Osrhoene  governed  liis  country  for 
the  benefit  of  Home.  Edessa,  its  principal  city,  situated  on  the 
route  of  caravans,  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  which  bore  the  acropolis 
and  from  wliicli  issued  ;in  ahuiHlunt  supply  of  water,  was  and  still 
is  all  iiiiportuiil  stategic  point,  the  centre  of  defence  for  Upper 
Mesopotamia.  This  king  had  entered  into  compromising  relations 
with  the  Persians:  wliat  these  were  is  not  known.  Along  this 
T'omote  frontier  friendships  were   fluctuating.     Caracalla   resolved  to 

'  At  this  visit,  Per^'^anm.s  at  least  <rained  great  privileges,  which  Macnmis  revoked.  Texier 
has  found  in  all  Asia  Miuor  the  ruins  of  only  two  amphitheatres,  at  Cvzicus  and  Pergamas, 
vol.  ii.  p.  '1*1' .  The  amphitheatre  at  Pergamus  is  very  small,  164  by  121  feet.  The  waters  of 
the  stream  which  flows  across  it  could  be  stopped  for  nautical  games,  crocodile  combats,  or 
nymplis  playing  on  marine  .'<hellS;  as  Martial  indicates,  de  Spectac,  26. 
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suppress  this  tributary  state :  he  persuaded  the  king  to  come  and 
meet  him,  cast  him  into  prison,  and  made  a  Eoman  colony  of  his 
capital.  The  afPair  was  insignificant,  but  the  suppression  of  an 
oriental  king  always  occasioned  more  clamour  than  in  the  West, 
and  then  Abgarus  probably  had  a  well-filled  treasury.^  Caracalla 
employed  the  same  method  of  procedure  with  respect  to  the  king 
of  Armenia,  tlion  at  variance  with  his  son.  He  invited  th(^m  to 
choose  him  as  arbiter,  and  when  they  had  come  he  treatc^d  them  as 
he  had  the  king  of  Osrhoone.  But  the  Armenians  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  captured  so  easily  as  their  prince :  they  destroyed 
a  Roman  army  sent  against  them. 

The  senators,  whom  Caracalla  reproached  for  their  idleness, 
while  he  was  exposing  himself  in  their  behalf  to  fatigu(^s  and 
dangers,  naturally  applauded  these  lofty  exploits.  The  surname 
Parthicus  was  decreed  to  him,  and  they  terminated  all  the  accla- 
mations in  his  honour  by  the  wish  that  his  reign  might  endure  a 
hundred  years.  He  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  less  odious,  and 
wrote  to  them  from  Antioch :  ^'1  know  that  my  exploits  arc^  dis- 
pleasing to  you ;  but  I  have  arms  and  soldiers.  So  I  am  not 
disturbed  by  what  you  think." 

In  Antioch,  he  had  come  in  search  of  pleasures;-  in  Alex- 
andria, where  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  215,^  Ik* 
sought  for  vengeance.  The  Alexandrians,  a  frivolous  and  jeering 
race,  gave  to  Julia  the  surname  of  Jocasta,  the  incestuous  spouse 
of  her  son,  the  mother  of  two  hostile  brothers ;  they  called  Cara- 
calla the  very  great  Getic,  mnximm  Geticus^  a  cutting  allusion  to 
an  exploit  which  had  not  been  accomplished  in  the  country  of 
the  Getae,  and  they  laughed  at  this  ugly  man,  undersized  and 
bald,  old  before  his  tiiiio,  who  pretended  to  act  the  great  heroes, 
Achilles    and    Alexander.       These    doings    were    reported    to    the 

'  This  suppression  did  not  last  long,  for  we  afterwards  find  kings  at  Edessa.  Tlie  sup- 
pressed dynasties  sometimes  were  converted  into  Roman  functionaries.  A  descendant  of  Herod 
was  proconsul  of  Asia  about  13'),  and  a  Julius  Antiochus,  of  the  royal  race  of  Commagene,  was 
consul  and  one  of  the  Arval  Brothers.  {Hull,  de  corr.  HeJlrn.,  1S82,  p.  201.)  At  the  other 
extremity  of  the  Empire,  the  country  of  the  Gallaeci  and  the  Asturians  was  separated,  in  215, 
from  Ilispania  Citerior.  This  was  merely  a  dismemberment  of  a  province.  (C /.  Z.,  vol.  ii. 
2,661.) 

'  Antiochenses  colonos  fecit  salvis  tributi'^  (Digest.,  1.  15,  8,  §  5).  He  granted  to  them,  as 
also  to  the  Byzantines, jum  vetuata.     (Spart.,  Car.,  1.) 

'  Eckhel,  iii.  216. 
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emperor.  When  he  approached  tho  city  the  most  prominent 
citizens  went  forth  to  meet  him,  bearing  in  their  hands  the  sacred 
objects,  as  if  their  gods  wished  to  do  honour  to  the  new  god  who 
was  coming.  Caracalla  received  them  well,  and,  in  derision  of  the 
old  and  sacred  laws  of  hospitality,  he  made  them  sit  at  his  table, 
and  then,  at  the  termination  of  the  feast,  ordered  them  to  be  put 
to  death.     During  the  execution  the  soldiers  seized   their  arms  and 


Caracalla  as  a   Warrior.' 


Caracalla  as  an  Apple-seller.' 


rushed  into  the  city.  The  squares,  the  principal  streets,  the  chief 
edifices,  were  occupied ;  he  himself  took  his  station  in  the  temple 
of  Serapis  and  from  there  organized  llu^  massacre.  The  slauglittT 
continued  througli  mnny  days,  without  distinction  of  age,  condition, 
or  sex.  Wliat  was  the  number  of  the  victims  ?  Immense,  for 
Alexandria  was  an  ant-hill  of  men  and  an  opulent  city,  where  the 
soldier  struck  at  random  and  pillaged  in  security.  The  temples 
even,  those  sacred  banks  in  which  private  persons  often  deposited 
their  riches,  were  not  spared.     The  carnage  ceased  only  when,  from 

*  Grotesque  statuettes  of  the  Mu.«eum  of  .Vvignon.     (Cli.  Lenormant,  Nouveaux  Memoires.) 
VOL.  VL  8 
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Caraculla  trumpling 
Egypt  under  his  Feet.^ 


m^ 


weariness   and   disgust,    the   sword   dropped    from   the    hand    of  the 
murderers,  sated  with  blood  and  booty. 

In  announcing  this  exploit  to  the  senate,  ^' the  Ausonian 
monster"  said:  ''As  to  the  quantity  and  ciuality  of  thost^  who 
have  perished,  it  matters  little,  for  they  all  uierited  the  sanu^  fateJ 
The     public     conscience     was    perhaps    in    secret    indignant  ;    but, 

officially,  the  senators  commemorated  this  new 
species  of  victory  by  a  coin  representing  the 
prince  trampling  Egypt  under  his  feet. 

Caracalla  then  resumed  his  ideas  of  conquest 
(216).  lie  sent  to  demand  of  the  king  of  the 
Parthians  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  on  his 
refusal,  crossed  the  Tigris,  captured  Arbela,  where 
he  Hung  to  thu  winds  the  ashes  of  the  kings, 
and  ravaged  a  part  of  Media.  The  enemy,  astonished  at  this 
sudden    aggression,    hud    offered    no    resist  ince.      After   this    easy 

success  the  (^mperor  returned  to  Mesopotamia  and 
went  into  winter-([uarters  in  Edessa  to  consult  there 
llie  oracle  of  the  god  Lunus;  but  while  he  was  seek- 
ing the  future  he  lost  the  present :  on  his  avuv  to 
Carrhie    he    was   slain    by    one    of   those    men    whose 

Coiu  coiumemora-  .  ,        i      i     •  ^'    \    ^  i  it  t 

the  of  the  Victory  appetites  he  had  inordinat(^Iy  aroused — a    soldier    dis- 

thf^'panhiTu^  contented    at    not    having    been    appointed   centurion. 

^rifal:::^.  This   occurred    April     8,    217,    when    he    was    barely 

Aureus  struck  in  twentv-nhie  vears  old.^ 

the  year  21/.  *^  *^  ...  n     i    ^     i 

The  llomans  had  divinities  whom  they  called  '^tlie 
Terrible,"  Bircv,  avenging  powers  which  always  exist  for  princes, 
for  expiation  always  follows  great  crimes  and  ends  by  overtaking 
those  who  have  committed  them,  or  their  posterity. 

Julia  Domna  was  then  at  Antioch.  Up  to  the  last  hour  of  C^ara- 
calla  she  had  possessed  supreme  power,  but  she  had  also  endured 
supreme  anguish:  during  a  quarter  of  a  century   tlie   Roman   world 

*  Dipn,  Ixxvii.  22,  whom  I  follow  always  in  preference  to  Herodian. 

*  PM.  TK.  P.  XVIII  IMP.  ill  COS.  nil  PP.  SC.  Caracalla  tramphn^'  under  foot  a 
crocodile,  svnibol  of  Egypt,  and  receiving  two  ears  of  corn  from  the  hands  of  Africa.  Large 
bronze.     Cohen,  No.  474. 

^  Zosimus  does  not  believe  that  Caracalla  was  killed  by  Macrinus  :  "  The  author  of  his 
death  "  he  savs,  "  was  never  known."  Herodian  (iv.  12)  gives  us  to  understand  that  there  was 
a  conspiracy  among  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  and  Spartian  affirms  it  {Carac,  b). 
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at  her  feet,  then  her  husband  dead,  one  of  her  sons  slaughtered, 
and  now  the  other  also  had  fallen 
under  the  bloAvs  of  an  assassin,  in- 
volving in  liis  downfall  the  ruiii  of 
her  house.  Too  proud  to  submit  to 
the  condition  of  a  subject  under  some 
adventurer  whom  her  family  had 
raised  from  nothing,  and  to  become, 
after  so  much  grandeur,  the  object  of 
pu1)lie  pity,  she  resolved  to  escape 
from  her  distress  like  a  Stoic  of 
ancient  days.  And,  besides,  she 
suffered  from  a  malady  perha2)s  in- 
curable ;  death  was  approaching  her  : 
she  went  to  meet  it,  and  allowed 
herself  to  die  of  starvation.^ 

Caracalla   had   constructed   at    Eome    a    portico    on    Avhich    were 


The  God  Lunu.> 


Caracalla  offering  to  Mars  a  \  ictory.^ 

engraved  the   exploits   of   his  father,   and  thermae  which   are,  after 

'  According  to  Herodian  (iv.  1.3)  she  killed  herself  through  despair  or  in  obedience  to  a 
secret  order. 

'  Gem  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  l\033. 

'  Gem  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  L\103.  (Agate,  ^^^  in.  by  Jy^j  in.)  Caracalla  seated, 
half   nude   like   Jupiter,   holds   in  one  hand  a  hor.i  of  plenty   and  with  the  other  presents 

S   2 
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the  Coliseum,  the  grandest  ruin  in  Rome  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world.^  A  colonnade,  running  round  a  perimeter  of  4,750  feet, 
formed  an  inclosure  behind  which  extended  gardens  planted  with 
trees,  laAvns,  and  flowers,  with  a  stadium  reserved  for  gymnastic 
games,  which  Roman  hygiene  prescribed  after  the  bath.  The 
therms  themselves,  an  edifice  750  feet  long  by  500  in  width, 
inclosed  a  theatre,  halls  for  declamation  or  study,  courts  with 
porticos  for  a  promenade,  museums,  and  libraries;  finally,  an 
immense  reservoir  surrounded  with  1,000  seats  of  sculptui'ed  marble, 
and  in  which  3,000  persons  could  bathe  at  once.     In  the  centre  of 


I 


ThermsD  of  Caracalla.     (Restoration  by  Blouet.— £cole  des  Beaux- Arts.) 

this  colossal  construction  rose  the  cella  Soliaris^  covered  with  a 
flat  dome,  which  was  the  despair  of  the  architects  of  the  time 
and  is  still  the  astonishment  of  ours.'^  Everywhere  the  choicest 
marbles,  the  most  beautiful  mosaics,  and  the  master-pieces  of  art. 
From  it  have  been  taken  the  Hercules  of  Glycon,  the  Flora,  and  the 
magnificent  group  of  Dirce,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Famese 
Bull.  A  single  column  of  these  thermae  has  appeared  sufficient  to 
decorate  the  square  dclla  Santa  Trinitu  at  Florence,  and  the  Museum 
of  Naples  is  filled  with  sculptures  brought  from  these  ruins,  tlie 
last   and   supreme  effort   of   Roman   art.       Spartian  thinks  that  the 

a  Victory  to  a  statue  of  Mars.    On  the  exergue:  MAR(ti)  VlC(tori).     (Chabouillet,  op.  cit., 

p.  274.) 

*  He  bad  not  time  to  conapleto  these  therraju  :  t}je  external  colonnade  was  constructed  by 
Elagabalus  and  completed  by  Alexander  Severus.  (Larapridius,  Heliog.,  17,  and  Alex., 'lb.) 
On  the  thermae  of  the  Romans,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  220. 

^  [It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Middleton,  in  his  Ancient  Rome  in  1885,  that  this  roof  was  no 
arch,  but  a  solid  mass  of  concrete,  cast  in  this  shape,  and  laid  on  like  a  metal  lid. — Ed.'] 


Interior  of  a  Hall  of  the  Thermee  of  Caracalla.     (Present  condition.) 


I 
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street  which  lead  to  the  Thermae  of  Curacalla,  constructed  by  this 
prince,  was  the  finest  in  Rome. 

In    Syria,    he    had   continued   the    labours    of    his    father ;    at 


Fragment  of  Mosaic  from  the  Tliermai  of  Caracalla.     (^Caaiug  of  the  Upper  Story.) 

15aalbec,    the    great    vestibule    and    the    temenos    of    the    temple    of 
Jupiter  were  built  by  him. 

These  works  of  art  will  not  save  his  memory.  He  had  scarcely 
reigned  six  years,  and  this  short  time  had  been  sulficieut  to  do 
irreparable  damage.     Under  Commodus,  Pertinax,  and  Julianus,  the 
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soldiery  had  been  insolent ;  under  Caracalla  it  actually  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Empire.  Accustomed  to  see  this  prince  defer  in  every- 
thing to  their  caprices,  they  desire  this  n'r/wte  which  was  so  profitable 


Flora,  called  tlie  Flora  i-uruesu.     (^Colossal  iStatue  found  at  the  Therma)  of  Caracalla.) 

to    endure,    and    to    succeed    in    this    they    determined    to   choose 
emperors   who  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  change  it. 


II. — Macrinus  (April   12,  217 — June  8,  218);  Elagabalus  (June 

8,  218— March  11,  222). 

Macrinus  (Marcus  ,  OpelUus  Macrinus)  was  an  African,  like 
Severus,  and  a  native  of  Ccesarea^  the  Chercheli  of  the  French 
colon V  in   Alsriers.     He  was  of  humble  oric:in.     Tt  was  said  that  he 
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had  been  a  slave  and  a  gladiator;  we  know  that  he  was  procurator 
of  the  property  of  Plautianus,  and  that  he  barely  escaped  perishing 
with  him.  Severus  took  into  his  service  this  confidential  agent  of 
his  old  friend  and  made  him  superintendent  of  the  post-service  of 
the  Flaminian  Way.  Caracalla,  forgetting  who  had  been  his  first 
protector,  appointed  him  advocate  of  th(^  fiscus,  and  later,  prefect 
of  the  prtetorium.  He  was  a  mild  and  just  man,  without  talent  or 
ambition,  who  never  would  have  dreamcnl  of  empire  had  not  a 
letter  denouncing  him  fallen  into  his  hands.'  To  escape  certain 
death  he  caused  the  prince  to  be  slain,  and  his  accomplice  having 
been  instantly  massacred  by  the  guards,  the  part  which  he  had 
played  in  the  murder  was 
not  at  first  known.  He 
pretended  to  feel  great 
sorrow,    which    won    the 


Diadumenianus  Antoninus,  Caesar  and  Prince  f»f 

Youth.' 


soldiers;  on  the  fourth  day 
he  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
being  as  yet  only  a  mere 
knight.^  We  see  how  every- 
thing is  becoming  debased, 
even  the  imperial  dignity.  His  son  Diadumenianus^  then  in  his 
ninth  year,  became  Caesar  and  Prince  of  Youth  (April,  12,  217). 

The  new  emperor  did  not  dare  to  have  Caracalla  de^chired  a 
public  enemy.  His  ashes  were  borne  secretly  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Antonines,  and  that  his  images  might  disappear  quietly,  a  decree 
sent  to  the  mint  all  the  statues  of  silver  and  gold.  But  he  received 
divine  honours.  A  temple  and  pontiffs  were  consecrated  to  him. 
The  soldiers  did  not  agree  that  their  favourite  emperor  should  be 
deprived  of  an  apotheosis. 

'  Capitolinus  ia  very  much  opposed  to  him,  but  Dion,  his  contemporary,  says  too  much  in 
his  favour  out  of  hatred  to  Caracalla  (Ixxviii.  40).     Herodian  speaks  also  of  his  severity  (v.  2). 

'  llerodinn  (v.  1)  and  Dion  (Ixxviii.  14).  He  had,  however,  received  the  consular  orna- 
ments (Dion,  ibid.,  13),  wliich  had  assured  hira  the  title  of  clarissimus.  (Or.-IIenzen,  5,512.) 
Cf.  Lampridius,  Ale.r..  21. 

'  M.  OPEL.  ANTONINVS  DIADVMEXIANVS  C/E8.,  around  the  head  of  the  youn^r 
prince.  On  the  reverse,  PIIINC\  JVVENTVTIS  S.O,,  Diadumenianus  standing,  holding  an 
ensign  and  a  sceptre.  At  his  left,  two  ensigns.  Eampridius  {Diad.,  2)  has  preserved  tliese 
words  of  Macrinus,  showing  that  to  the  ordinary  donativum  were  added  promotions,  wliich 
redoubled  the  interest  that  the  soldiers  had  in  multiplying  the  vacancies  of  the  throne  and  the 
imperial  adoptions  :  Hahete.  coynmilit ones,  pro  imperio  ternos,  pro  Anfonini  nomine  aureon  quinos 
et  solitoji  promotioneSf  sed  yemiiiatcu . 
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Apuiheosia  of  Caracalla.- 


As  the  conqueror  of  Niger  hud  pretended  to  continue  the 
house  of  the  Antonines,  Macrinus  wished  to  attach  himself  to  the 
African  dynasty,  without  however  claiming  all  the  inheritance.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Severus,  and  gave  to  Diadumenianus  that  of 
Antoninus,  which  his  victim  had  borne.  It  was  a  bit  of  flattery 
to  those  crowds  who  are  always  captivated  by  words  and  appear- 
ances: Horace  has  an  expression  like  this.^     For  the  rest,  Macrinus 

applied  himself  to  winning  everybody:  the 
senate  by  tokens  of  regard,  the  soldiers  with 
iiioney,  the  people  by  the  suppression  of  recent 
imposts,  thi'  public  feeling  by  the  recall  of 
the  proscribed  and  the  punishment  of  delators; 
but  all  this  was  done  by  degrees,  and  nowhere 
was  felt  the  firm  hand  of  a  man  capable  of 
imposing  his  will 
The  king  of  the  Parthians  had  invaded  Mesopotamia  with  a 
large  army.      Macrinus,   obliged  to  lead  against  him  trooi)s   lacking 

discipline  and  ardour  for  this  war,  experienced 
repulses  which  the  enemy  were  not  able  however 
to  turn  into  defeats.  The  Komans,  masters  of 
the  cities  and  of  numerous  strong  castles,  in 
which  thev  had  had  time  to  collect  all  thr  pro- 
visions,  left  the  plain  to  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
Avho  could  not  subsist  there.  The  two  princes 
soon  wearied  of  a  struggle  iu  which  neither  of 
them  was  heartily  engaged.  Macrinus,  besides,  was  in  haste  to 
return  to  Home;  he  made  humble  proposals,  released  the  prisoners, 
and  gave  15,000,000  drachmas,  with  which  Artabanus  was  satis- 
fied/ He  again  humiliated  himself  before  the  Armenians,  restored 
to  their  king  Tiridates  his  mother,  Avhom  Caracalla  had  retained  in 
captivity,  the  lands  which  his  father  had  possessed  in  CVippadocia, 
and  probably  a  pension,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Armenian 
consenteil  to  receive  tlu'   gold  crown  which  Macrinus  sent  him  as  a 

^  .  .   .  :  f/ni  sfupct  in  fitulis  et  im(t(/inibu*  [Sat.,  I.  vi.  17  i. 

=  CONSEUKATIO.   S.C.      Curacallu  in  a  four-horse   chariot,  on  a  funeral  ^\\^^.  of  three 
srories.     (Larp^e  bronze  struck  after  the  death  of  Caracalla.     Cohen.  No.  olKJ. ) 

*  PONTIF.  MAX.  TR.  P.  II  COS.  PP.  S.  C.     FeUcitaiS  standing,  holdm^r  u  caduceus  and 
u  horn  of  plenty.     (Large  bronze.     Cohen,  No.  1)2.) 

*  Dion.  Ix.wni.  '17 . 


lte\er.'>e  ot  u  Coin  of 
Macrinus.^ 
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sign  of  sovereignty.  In  Dacia  hostages  were  also  restored  to  the 
barbarians.  Under  Caracalla,  the  Empire  had  maintained,  at  least 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  the  proud  bearing  which  Severus  had 
given  it. 

The  success  of  the  Roman  arms  was  not  the  less  celebrated  on 


7  /^ 


Ihaduuieniauutt.'     (iJusL  of  the  Capitol.; 

account  of  these  events.  The. coins  were  like  an  official  journal  of 
the  time,  and  quite  as  unreliable  as  certain  bulletins  of  victories, 
one  of  them,  which  the  senate  ordered  to  be  struck,  bore  the  words: 
Victoria  Partliivar 


1   IM 


The  cuirass  and  the  cloak  of  this  marble  bust  are  of  alabaster.     (Capitol,  Hall  of  the 
Emperors,  No.  57. ) 

'■'  Eckhel,  vu.  266. 


■ 
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Yet  Macrinus  undertook  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  discipline, 
so    lax    under    Caracalla,    and    while    leaving   to   the    veterans   the 

increase  of  pay,  the  rewards 
and  exemptions  from  service 
which  had  been  lavished  upon 
them,  he  pretended  to  submit 
the  recruits  to  the  regulations 
of  Severus,^  and  treated  them 
all  witli  extreme  severity.  A 
victor  might  have  done  this 
with  success ;  a  half-conquered 
prince,  and  one  who  had  pur- 
chased a  peace,  Avas  incapable 
of  imposing  this  reform.  The 
war  had  called  many  troops 
into  Syria :  he  made  the  mis- 
take  of  keeping  them  there. 
These  inactive  soldiers,  their 
minds  still  full  of  the  memories 
of  the  great  expeditions  of 
Severus,  began  to  reckon  up 
the  profits  that  had  accrued  to 
them  from  the  victories  of  the 
father  and  the  donatives  of 
the  son,  and  to  make  between 
what  was  and  what  had  been 
that  comparison  which  the  dis- 


Macriuus.^     (Statue  of  the  Vatican.) 


affected  always  turn  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  present.  Macrinus 
had  written  to  the  Conscript  Fathers  that  he  intendc^d  to  do  nothing 
without    them,'  that    is  to   say,  that   he   was   going    to    restore    to 

1  Dion,  Ixxviii.  28.  According  to  Capitolinus  {Macr.,  12),  he  condemned  adulterers  to  be 
humed Junctis  corporibus :  fugitive  slaves  to  fight  as  ghxdiators;  delators,  if  they  faih'd  to 
prove  the  accusation,  forfeited  their  heads ;  if  they  proved  it,  they  were  branded  with  infamy 
after  having  received  the  sum  which  the  law  allowed  them ;  he  condemned  soldiers  to  the 
cross  or  had  other  servile  punishments  inflicted  upon  them  ;  he  often  "  decimated  "  them.  I 
doubt  whether  he  could  have  been  capable  of  so  much  energy.  Yet  Ilerodian  (v.  2)  confirms 
the  words  of  Capitolinus. 

''  Statue  of  heroic  size  in  Greek  marble,  which  has  preserved  its  antique  head.     {Museo 

Pio  Clem.,  vol.  iii.  pi.  12.) 

^  In  the  letter  which  Macrinus  wrote  to  the  senate  to  announce  the  revolt  of  Elugabulus, 
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the  senate  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  which  the  last  prince  had 
placed  in  the  army.  This  should  have  been  done  and  nothing  said 
about   it ;    especially   ho  should   have  sent   back  to  their  respective 


Macrinus.     (Bust  of  the  Capitol,  Hall  of  the   Kmperors,  No.  55.) 

garrisons  the  legions  which  were  useless  in  the  pacified  East,  and 
not  have  passed  his  life  in  Antioch  gazing  at  dancers  and  listening 
to  buffoons.  Soon  complaints  were  openly  made  in  the  camps,  of 
the  parsimony  of  the  new  prince,  of  this  lawyer  who  kept  the 
soldier    in    his    tent,    while    not    long    before    cities   had    been    his 

he  complained  of  the  insatiable  greed  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  impossibility  of  his  being  able 
to  provide,  with  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  State,  for  the  payment  of  the  soldiers'  wages,  at 
the  rate  to  which  Caracalla  had  raised  them. 


% 
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Julia  -Masa, 
(Gold  ( 'oin.) 


quarters.  They  spoke  of  the  millions  given  up  to  the  Parthiuns 
as  of  property  taken  from  the  legions,  and  they  went  so  far  as  to 
believe  that  the  murderer  of  the  prince  who  was  so  dear  to  the 
army  was  Macrinus. 

After  the  death  of  Julia  Domna,  Macrinus  had  relegated  to 
Emesa  the  sister  of  that  empress,  Micsa,  with  her  two  daughters, 
Sofemias,  mother  of  Avitus  Bassianus,  so  notorious  under  the 
name  of  Elai^abalus,  and  Mammira,  whose  son,  born  in  an  old 
Canaanite  city  where  the  Venus  of  Libanus  was  adored,'  had  taken 

from  a  tc^mph^  of  that  city  consecrated  to  Alexander 
till'  name  of  the  Macedtmiaii  Ikto.  It  secerns  tiiat 
these  Syrian  women,  wlio  were  very  intelligent,  had 
niad(^  profitable  marriag(^s  by  taking  husbands  who 
possessed  fortunes  as  well  as  years;  at  least,  they 
both  were  already  widows  and  ricli.  Th(\v  had  also 
made  skilful  use  of  their  imperial  connections,  and,  in  217,  what 
remained  of  the  family  of  the  priest  Ikissianus,  three  women  and 
two  children,-  were  now  united  near  the  temi)le  of  the  Sun.  This 
sanctuary,  in  great  veneration  throughout  all  Syria,  possessed  the 
ri}^ht  of  asvhim;'  it  afforded  shelter  for  their  wcnilth  and  their  persons. 
Macrinus,  a  timorous  usurper,  lacking  the  audacity  which  some- 
times renders  usurpation  successful,  left  in  the  hands  of  liis  enemies 
all  this  gold -a  sure  lueans,  in  such  a  time,  to  bring  about  a  revo- 
lution. Another  imprudence  was,  that  he  sent  a  legion  to  camp  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  treasure  to  which  Maesa  and  her  daughters 
had  the  key,  and  near  a  city  which,  owing  to  C'aracalla  the  title 
and  privileges  of  an  Italic  colony,  renerated  his  memory  and  his 
race.** 

These  three  v/omen,  without  counsellors,  without  support,  under- 
took from  the  remoteness  of  their  Svrian  city  to  t)verthrow  an 
emperor,  and  they  overthrew  him. 

They  had  consecrated  the  elder  of  the  children  to  the  priest- 
hood of  the  god  of  Emesa,  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Bassianus  ; 
they    had    him    circumcised,    in    conformity    with    the    custom    of 

^  Area  Ccesarea  or  Ccesarea  Libanis.     Cf.  Belley,  Mem.  de  CAcad.  des  inscr.,  vol.  xxxii. 
pp.  685  et  seq. 

^  Sc^mias  had  had  a  second  son.     (Orelli,  No.  040,  and  PxBckh,  C.  I.  G.,  No.  6,627.) 
^  Lamprid.,  Heliog.,  2. 
♦  Digest,  1.  15,  1,  §  4. 
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the  country,  and  forbade  him.  to  eat  pork.  They  themselves  strove 
to  produce  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people  by  an  affected 
or  sincere  devotion.  An  inscription  gives  to  Maesa  the  title  of 
"very  holy;"^  coins  of  Soirmias  represent  her  under  the  features 
of  the  Venus  Celestia,^  and  Mammiea,  tlirough  religious  curiosity 
and  political  precaution,  had  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Origren."'  There  were  many  Cliristians  and  Jews  in  this  re^rion, 
whom  these  advances  might  win,  without  alarming  the  pagans. 
Then,  as  to-day,  these  sensual  and  impressionable  popidations 
suffered  th(Mnselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  outward  appearance  of 
sanctity.  In  the  East,  marabouts  who  mak(^  use  of  religion  for 
political  ends  are  of  all  times.  The  three  wonu^n 
caused  this  part  to  be  played  by  the  child  in 
whom  were  centred  their  affections  and  tlun'r 
hopes. 

Varius  Avitus  Bassiunnfi,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  his  god  Elagabalus/  was  then  in  his 
fourteenth  year;'^  he  had  that  plastic  beauty  Avhicli 
the  Greeks  regard  as  a  gift  from  the  gods ;  and 
when  clad  in  a  robe  of  purph^  embroidered  with 
gold,  his  head  encircled  with  a  crown  of  precious  stones  whose 
iridescence  sparkled  like  a  luminous  aureole  about  his  brow,  he 
ascended  to  the  temple  to  fulfil  the  sacred  rites,  the  crowd  believed 
they  beheld  a  child  of  destiny.  The  soldiers  encamped  in  the 
su])urbs  of  the  city  often  came  to  this  renowned  sanctuary,  and, 
yet  more  than  the  others,  admired  and  loved  the  3'oung  pontiff, 
whom  Severus  had  cradled  upon  his  knees,  (iradually  the  report 
spread  that  Elagabalus  was  more  nearly  connected  with  him  who 
ha'l   1m'(ii   the  real   emperor  of  the  soldiers.     Servants  of  the  palace 

^  Sanctusima  (Ilenzon,  No.  5,515). 

^  Eckliel,  vii.  265.  See  above,  p.  121,  a  statue,  and  p.  122,  a  coin  of  Soaemias,  Venus 
Celestia. 

'  Eusebiu."^,  Iltsf.  eccl.,\\.  21.  We  must  not  in  this  fact  see  a  leaning  towards  Christianity, 
for  all  the  coins  of  Manimaa  are  papfan. 

*  The  name  Elanfabahis  is  never  found  on  coins,  anv  more  than  that  of  Caliijula  and  Cava- 
calla.  The.se  surnanuvs  have  passed  into  liistory  from  the  mouth  of  the  people.  Ilis  official 
name  was  Marais  Atirelius  Anfonimis. 

*  Herod.,  v.  3.  Lampridius  a.ssig-ns  him  three  years  more  (and  the  samo  to  Alexander 
Severus),  but  Dion  represents  him  as  being  yet  a  child,  trdiliov  (Ixxviii.  30  and  38),  and  makes 
liim  die  at  18  (Ixxix.  20). 

'  Large  bronze,  the  reverse  of  whirh  we  have  piven  in  vol.  iv.  p.  69. 


l''lagahalws.  oji  p  Coin 
of  Tralles.« 


■    H 
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of  Emesa  said  he  was  the  son  of  Caracalla,^  and  the  money 
distributed,  the  promises  made  and  hopes  given,  easily  persuaded 
people  who  had  an  interest  in  being  persuaded.  For  the  success  of 
this  intrigue,  Mtesa  sacrificed  her  gold,  Sosemias  her  honour;  but 
neither  of  them  cared  for  what  they  lost.  The  gold  of  Moesa  was 
placed  at  high  interest,  and  Soeemias  thought  that  the  mantle  of 
an  empress  would  cover  all.'  As  for  the  soldiers,  they  demanded 
nothing  more  to  give  to  an  effeminate  Syrian  the  Empire  of 
Augustus  and  Trajan. 

One  night  Elagabalus  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Emesa,  followed 
by  wagons  which  bore  the  ransom  of  the  Empire,  and  when  day 
dawned  he  was  proclaimed.  They  gave  to  him  the  names  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (May  16,  218):  a  last  tribute  to  those 
Antonines  whose  renown  even  then  was  magni- 
fied by  remoteness,  and  whom  the  poets  of  the 
time  ranked  above  the  gods.^ 

A  prefect  of  the  prsetorium,  Ulpius  Julianus, 
happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  with  a  troop 
of  Moorish  cavaliers  whom  he  believed  to  be 
devoted  to  Macrinus  their  compatriot.  He 
hastened  to  the  camp  to  force  its  gates;  the 
attack,  feebly  conducted,  was  not  successful,  and  a  second  attempt 
met  the  same  fate.  So  much  was  not  needed  to  make  the  fidelity 
of  his  soldiers  waver.  When  they  heard  a  cuhicularhis  of  the  last 
prince  proclaim  in  the  name  of  the  new,  that  the  property  and 
the  rank  of  the  dead  man  should  belong  to  him  who  would  bring  to 
the  camp  of  Emesa  the  head  of  a  centurion  or  a  tribune;  when  they 
saw  their  comrades  display  from  the  top  of  the  wall  him  whom 
they  called  the  son  of  Caracalla  and  the  bags  of  Msesa's  gold, 
they  slew  their  officers,  and  the  ensigns  of  the  two  armies  united. 

On  a  first  report  of  the  prefect,  Macrinus  had  seen  in  this 
revolt  only  an  outbreak  of  women,  whom  he  would  easily  satisfy. 
Soon  a  messenger  from  the  camp  of  Emesa  arrived:  '^  I  bring  you 
the  head  of  Elagabalus,"  said  he,  and  flung  down  that  of  Julianus. 

'  He  assumed  this  title,  which  is  found  in  the  inscriptions :  din  Seven  nepos,  divi  Antonini 

filius. 

^  Lampridius  {Heliog.,  2)  accuses  Soaemias  of  havinp^  led  the  life  of  a  courtesan,  meretricis 

more  vixit. 

'  .  .  .  .  Antoninos  phiris  fui)*s€  guam  deos  (Lamprid.,  Diad.,  7). 


The  God  of  Emesa. 
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The  sight  of  tliis  bloody  trophy  whicli  the  rebels  had  sent  hiin, 
the  audacity  of  this  soldier,"  who  profited  by  the  confusion  to  make 
his  escape,  caused  anxiety  in  the  heart  of  the  prince,  and  he  had 


Iff 


Elagabalus.     (Bust  of  the  Capilol,  Hall  of  the  Emperors,  No.  57.) 

recourse  to  what  seemed  the  great  measure  of  safety  with  soldiers. 
That  he  might  have  occasion  to  promise  to  each  legionary  5,000 
drachmas,  of  which  1,000  to  be  paid  down,  he  conferred  the  title 
of  Augustus  on  his  son.    The  letter  which  announced  to  the  senate 

VOL.    VL  T 
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tliis  elovatioii,  promised  to  the  Koiniins  a  eoiigiary  of  150  dracliinas 
per  head;  from  wliich  we  see  that  a  soklier  was  tlien  estcnrnKHl  to 
to  be  worth  thirty-three  times  as  mucli  as  one  of  the  sovereign 
l)(M)ph\  lie  also  re-established  all  the  military  regulations  of 
C^araealla. 

The  largesses  inspired  by  fear  eanu^  too  late;  every  day 
deserters  made  their  way  from  all  points  of  Syria,  singly  or  in 
bands,  to  the  eamp  of  Emesa ;  the  legion  of  Albauo,  which  was 
encamped  at  Apamea,  deserted  in  a  body,  so  that  the  army  (►f 
lOlagabalus  became  strong  enough  to  go  in  pursuit  of  that  of 
Macrinus.  The  encounter  took  place  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and 
l*luenieia;  the  eunuch  or  servant  of  Mamnuea,  Gannys,  who  led 
the  soldiers  of  the  young  Ctesar,  happened  to  be  a  skilful  man  of 
war.  He  took  uj)  a  good  position,  and  Ma^sa,  Sojrmias,  and  ev(Mi 
Elagabalus,  cast  themselves  into  the  fray  to  inspire  their  troops. 
Macrinus,  on  the  contrary,  frightened  by  the  tumult  and  by  new 
defections,  lied,  leaving  his  pi-ietorians  to  maintain  valiantly  the 
reputation  of  the  corps;  but  when  they  became  aware  of  thc^ 
cowardice  of  their  chief  and  the  promise  of  Elagabalus,  that 
tlu7  should  preserve  their  rank  and  honours,  they  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  the  high-priest  of  the  Sun  found  himself  master  of 
till?  llomaii  world.     This  occurred  Junt?  8,  218.' 

Macrinus  had  sent  in  advance  to  Antioch  an  announcement  of 
victory.  When  he  arrived  near  this  city  he  took  a  passport  of 
tli(>  imperial  post,  cut  off  his  hair  and  beard,  and  in  disguise 
attempted  in  great  haste  to  reach  Byzantium  and  Europe.  All 
wiMit  well  at  first,  and  he  had  crossed  Asia  Minor  without  o])[)o- 
sition,  when  excess  of  fatigue  and  netnl  of  money  obliged  him  to 
stop  in  a  poor  cottage  in  tlie  outskirts  of  Clialeedon.  A  note 
w  lit  ten  by  him  to  an  agent  of  the  imperial  finances  to  obtain 
funds  led  to  his  recognition ;  he  was  arrested  and  delivered  up 
to  the  soldiers  of  Elagabalus,  who  had  followed  him  from  Antioch. 
lie  had  charged  trusty  messengers  to  conduct  his  son  to  the 
rartliians,  his  recent  allies.  Horsemen  overtook  the  child  before 
he    had   passed    the    Euphrates   and   slew   him.      The    news   of    his 


*  Ib  it  in  reinem>>rance  of  this  triumph  that  he  founded  in  l*alestine,  on  tho  site  of 
Emniaiis,  a  city  of  victory,  NicopoUs!-'  (Euscliiu.-*,  Chron.,  ad  anu.  '2'1\.)  lit*  iua«le  I0iiif8a  a 
colony  possessing  thejws  Italicum.     (])u/c.<ff  1.  lo,  .*s,  ^  0.) 
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death    reached   his   father   while   he   himself   was    being   brought   to 
the  conqueror.     He  threw  himself  from  the  top  of  his  chariot  and 


Jfuins  of  Zana,  th»'  Ancient   Diana  {Revue  archil. ^  ninth  v<)lunie). 

fnictured   his  shoulder;    the    soldiers   finished    him.       He    was    fifty- 
four  years  old  and  had  not  reigned  fourteen  months. 

No  monument  of  him  is   kno\^Ti,   but  an  arch  of  triumph   still 
standing  in  French  Algeria,  at  Zana,  the  ancient  Diana^ 
was  raised  to  him  by  his  compatriots  of  Mauretania.* 

1I(^  had,  we  are  assured,  a  plan  of  making  a 
revisicm  of  the  imperial  rescripts,  which  were  most 
frequcMitly    only    decisions    in    special    cases,    with    a 

view  to  preserving  (mly  those  which  were  of  a  geii^'i"*!  xhc  God  of  Emesa. 
character.      It   was    a    laudable    intention,    which   re- 
quired time  for  its  execution,  and  this  was  not  granted  him.^ 

The   god   of  Emesa   was   represented   by  a   black   stone,  which 


1  'in 


The  inscription  of  the  Arch  of  Zana  [Diana  Veteranorum),  constructed  directly  after  his 
arccsfiion,  tenns  him  ionxul  deifif/nattis.  Dion,  in  fact,  inf(M-ms  us  that  Macrinus  was  not  willing-, 
CA  IMautianus  had  done  (wee  p.  82),  to  reckon  the  consular  ornaments  which  he  had  ohtaine<l 
from  Caracalla  as  a  first  consulate,     (L.  Uenier,  Met.  (Vepi;/r.,  pp.  iSo  et  seg.) 

^  Aurem  of  Uranius  Antonius  bearin«(  the  black  stone  richly  ornamented  and  surmounted 
hy  a  crown  with  points. 

^  He  had  also  un<lertaken  to  continue  the  alimentary  foundations  established  by  Trajan 
and  the  Antoninus.     (Lamprid.,  Diad.,  •!.) 

T  2 


KUiixabalus  in  a  Chariot  drawn 
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no  doubt  had  the  same  origin  as  the  black  stone  of  Mecca.  The 
terrestrial  influence  of  these  two  aerolites'  was  very  different,  for 
we  may  say  that  the  one  brought  down  from  sidereal  space  a 
grand  idea  of  religious  purity,  and  the  other  tlie  principle  of  all 
disorder.  The  Arabs  relate  that  when  creation  was  complete,  God 
summoned  the  angels  to  contemplate  the  work  emanating  from  his 
hands.  At  sight  of  it  the  choir  of  celestial  spirits  uttered  a  cry 
of  adoration:  '^  Allah!"  This  holy  word,  which  proelaiiiu^l 
the   unity    and    omnipotence    of    tlie    Creator,    God    shut    u].    in    thv 

heart  of  th(>  black  stone  which  Ahraliain 
deposited  in  the  Kaaba.  At  the  day  of 
judgment  it  will  open  to  disclose  to  view 
the  divine  formula  in  flaming  characters, 
and  to  give  testimony  in  belialf  of  those 
who  have  approached  it  with  pure  lips 
and  a  repentant  heart. 

This  legend  is  beautiful ;  it  transforms 
"   by  Two  Woraen.^  an   act  of   vulgar   superstition   into  a  pro- 

fession of  moral  and  religious  faith.  The  stone  of  Emesa  had  more 
worldly  grandeur,  but  infinitely  less  of  virtue.  It  was  the  image 
of  the  Sun,  from  which  it  appeared  to  have  come;  and,  as  in  nil 
religions,  the  sign  becomes  easily  confounded  with  the  thing  signi- 
fied, it  was  venerated  like  the  Sun  itself,  the  author  of  life,  tlie 
principle  of  fecundity  and  generation,  which  they  adored  by  acts 
analogous  to  those  which  it  accomplishes  in  the  bosom  of  nature.' 

Elagabalus  was  the  most  complete  representation  of  tlii>  unclean 
side  of  this  naturalism.     Hitherto  the  tyrants  of  Home  had  at   least 

•  "In  the  temple  ....  one  notices  a  great  stone,  rounded  at  the  base  and  pointed  at  the 
top,  of  conical  form  and  black  in  colour,  which  they  say  to  have  fallen  from  heaven."     (Herod., 

V.  6.) 

'  Cameo  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  253  (white  jasper,  1^^  in.  by  ^  in.).  Tins  monu- 
ment answers  to  the  text  of  Lampridius :  jun.vit  et  quatenias  mnlierex  pu/rhern'mofi,  et  hinai*  ad 
pnpillam,  vel  ternas  et  amplim,  et  sic  vertatm  e,^t :  seJ  plenimf/ue  nudm  f/uum  ilium  nudte 
traherent.  The  Greek  inscription:  Lonij  lire  Epixenus  (from  iiriltvoQ,  intruder),  leads  us  to 
think  that  this  cameo  is  a  nKnuiment  of  a  satirical  nature. 

'  Asia  was  full  of  these  conical  stones.  Venus  at  Paphos,  Gacion  at  Seleucia  (see  vol.  iv. 
p.  .'^IS)  and  at  Rosra,  were  thus  represented.  These  cones,  of  sidereal  origin,  symbol! /«h1  the 
generative  power:  the  two  moiuitains  named  Casius,  near  Antioch  and  on  the  frontier  of  Kgypt, 
owed  this  name  to  their  pyramidal  form.  (Cf.  Mionnet,  Seleucide  et  ISerie,  Nos.  HDl  et  seq., 
which  give  bronzes  of  Trajan  representing  a  cone  in  a  tetrastyle  temple,  with  the  legetid,  Z^jm 
KasioA,  and  De  VogutS  Inner,  scmitiques,  pp.  103^  104.) 
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had  something  of  the  Roman  character.  In  the  son  of  Severus 
they  had  still  found  a  soldier,  the  son  of  Soa^mias  was  a  pure 
Syrian,  in  whom  united  all  that  the  East  could  produce  of  lascivious 
and  shameful  vices.  His  tastes  turned  to  the  most  abominable 
life,  his  mind  to  the  wildest  aberrations.  Hence  he  has  ever 
remained  in  the  memory  of  men  as  the  symbol  of  enthroned 
infamy.  Three  things  had  produced  this  moral  monstrosity:  an 
impure^  n^ligion,  absolute  power,  and  his  youth. 

After  his  victory  Elagabalus  assumed  all  the  imperial  titles, 
without  awaiting  the  usual  decree  of  the  senate,  and  iiuuvhed 
rapidly  upon  Antioch,  which  purchased  exemption  from  pilhige  by 
the  payment  of  500  drachmas  to  each  soldier.  From  thc^rt^  were 
despatched  at  once  letters  to  the  Conscript  Fathers,  in  which  he 
agreed  to  govern  like  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  issued  sentences  of 
death  against  the  governors  who  had  been  slow  to  divine  his 
fortune,  against  senators  who  had  shown  too  much  zeal  in 
favour  of  Macrinus,  and  even  against  the  skilful  man  who  had 
won    for  him  the  battle  of  Antioch.^ 

Each  of  the  shocks  which  dethroned  an  emperor  was  succeeded 
by  disorder,  in  which  the  Empire  was  painfully  convulsed  until  a 
tirni  hand  restored  its  equilibrium.  The  legions  of  Macrinus,  sent 
lo  iheir  cantonments,  pillaged  the  villages  along  their  route,  and  a 
great  number  of  persons  had  visions  of  the  imperial  purple.  They 
had  just  seen  a  simple  knight  come  to  imperial  jxjwei-,  and  now 
a  child  was  mounting  to  it.  There  was  thon  no  more  right  nor 
constitution,  no  more  senate  nor  Eonian  people,  no  more  puissant 
aristocracy  giving  to  Rome  its  Caesars.  ''At  the  death  of  Nero," 
says  Tacitus,  ''a  terrible^  secret  had  been  revealed,  which  was 
that   rniperors   might    be    made    outside    Rome."      At    the    accession 


'  Dion,  Ixxix.  ;i-4.  One  of  the  victims  of  Klnpabalus,  Valerianus  Pajtus,  was  condemned 
••  because  he  had  iiad  portraits  of  himself  made  of  gold,  for  the  adornment  of  liis  mistresses."  1 
point  out  this  fact  to  hidicate  a  Koman  usage:  the  first  act  of  an  emperor  was  to  coin  gold 
pieces  with  his  likeness  upon  them.  To  encroach  on  this  right  was  a  crime  of  majesty.  IV'tus 
was  well  aware  of  this,  and  was  without  doubt  not  so  innocent  as  Dion  says:  "He  was  a 
(iaiatian,"  adds  the  historian:  "they  accused  him  of  wishing  to  incite  a  rebellion  in  the 
neighbouring  province,  Cappadocia,  and  of  having  had  coins  struck  with  this  intent,  wliich  were 
the  cause  of  hia  death."  This  is  the  way  all  the  usurpers  began  their  career.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxvi.  7)  relates  that  the  partisans  of  the  usurper  Procopiu.s  brought  about  the 
defection  of  Illyria  by  circuiaiing  there  pieces  with  his  eHigy,  as  proof  that  h^  was  indeed  the 
legiiimato  eiiip«ror. 
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of  Elagabalus,  another  was  taught  tliein,  whicli  is,  tliat  it  was 
not  necessary  to  be  elected  by  a  powerful  army,  but  that  a  f(*w 
cohorts  and  shouts  of  the  populace  were  sufficient  to  deterniino  a 
revolution.  Hence  many  persons  fancied  that  with  a  littk'  audacity 
it  would  be  easy  to  force  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Two  legates  of 
legions,  even  a  son  of  a  centurion,  a  worker  in  wool,  and  otliers 
besides '  attempted  in  various  places  to  draw  away  soldiers  after 
them.  An  unknown  person  went  so  far  as  to  undertake  to  stir  up 
a  mutiny  among  the  crews  of  the  fleet  of  ( 'yzicus,  while  Elagabahis 
was  wintering  near  there  in  Nicomedia.  ''  So  many  wortldess 
persons,"  says  the  historian  Cassius,  "  had  victoriously  troddi^n  the 
path  to  power,  that  it  had  become  smoothed  for  all  the  adventurers 
who  dared  enter  upon  it."  The  era  of  the  thirty  tyrants  draws 
nigh. 

In  Mount  Taurus,  Elagabalus  had  consecrated  to  his  god  th(» 
temple  reared  by  Marcus  Aurelius  in  honour  of  Faustina,  and 
which  Caracalla  had  dedicated  to  his  own  divinity.  At  Nicomedia 
he  had  himself  painted  in  his  sacerdotal  costunui  :  the  picture 
was  placed  in  the  senate  at  Rome,  abov(^  the  stiitue  of  Victory, 
and  each  senator  was  obliged,  before  taking  his  seat  in  the  curia, 
to  burn  incense  before  this  image."^  lie  (*nt(4*ed  Home  wearing 
a  robe  of  i)urple  embroidered  with  gold,  a  necklace  of  pearls, 
his  cheeks  painted  with  vermilion,  and  the  lustre  of  his  eyes 
heightened,  like  those  of  an  Arab  woman,  by  rubbing  on  henna. 
MiX3sa  and  her  two  daughters  followed  him  there.  United  in 
devising  the  plot,  these  three  women  did  not  agree  in  obtaining 
the  advantages  of  the  results.  Miesa,  whose  political  ideas  had 
been  formed  in  the  school  of  Severus,  would  have  desired  decency 
in  conduct,  order  in  expenditure — inopportune  prudence,  to  which 
the  child,  intoxicated  with  power,  gave  no  heed.  Soiemias,  on  tlui 
contrary,  thought  that  Elagabalus,  being  master  of  things  human 
and  divine,  had  no  need  to  restrain  himself  in  anything.  Between 
these  two  women  a  division  of  power  was  effected  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  each.  Business  matters  were  irksome  to  the 
prince  :  he  abandoned  them  to  his  })rudont  grandmother,  cm  con- 
dition  that    she    should    not    annoy    him    in   his   i)leasures,    and   he 

'  K«i  aWot  H  TToXXoi  uWoOi  (  Dun,  Ixxix.  7). 
''  IJerod.,  V.  1.. 
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gave   her  a   seat   in  the    senat(^    near    the    consuls.      To    his    motlu^- 
he  gave  the  presidency   of  a  senate  of  women,'  which  was  c1uu-(hI 
with   the   duty   of  determining   for  the   matrons   their  costumes  and 
precedency,    the    (luantity    of   gold    tiud    precious    stones    that    each 
might    wear    according 
to    her    condition,    the 
ornaments     of      litters 
and  carriages,   etc. :    a 
singular  pre-occupation 
with     etiquette     in     a 
court     of     upstarts    in 
which  the  princii  made 
a    display    of    all    the 
vices,    confounded     all 
rjinks,     and     set     a 
charioteer  of  th(^  circus 
ab(>ve  a  consular.     As 
to  the  motlier  of  Alex- 
ander,   she    kept    her- 
self in   retirement  and 
took    esp(»cial    care    to 
k(^ep  her  son  with  her. 
The   emperor  was 
going    to    dishonour 
himself;   but  it  should 
be    recognized   that 
although    public    mor-        *^ 
ality  was  odiously  out- 
raged,   the    State    did 
not    suffer   excessively 

from  this  deplorable  reign.^  The  executions  during  the  first  days, 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  legions  decisively  obtained  for  th(^  new 
governm(>nt,  rendered  tlu^  ambitious  prudent ;  tlu^  agitation  sub- 
sided,   and    since    the    Germans    remained    quiet    and    the    Parthians 

'  Lainprid.,  Ileliof/.,  4. 

'  .M».se,.,„  „f  ,he  l.„ivre,  X„.  43r,.      S.atue  in  (iiv.k  m.rl.lo,  ap|,ar™tlv  eeWmai,,,,  „v„ 
ir„,„,,l,«  |,y  ,h„  ,w„  „„„,„  „,,(,!,  ,,,„  1,,,,,,^^  „„,^  ^,,^^.^,j  1^  _    u.-^d,\he  otl.er   L  her 

iiKlit  haii<i.     A  ircipliv  isiin.l.T  heifeet. 

•ft 

'   .    .    .    .   Kdi  fitifiv  fitya  kukvv  if^iiv  tp'^puvra  (Ihoii,  Ixxix.  S). 


tSt utile  of  Victory.^ 
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I^lugabulus,  I'riesr  of  the 
8uii-(^(jd  (iSacprd.  dei 
Solis  FAnyah,  .V.  C). 
Ijurge  Bronze. 


hud  enough  to  do  to  avert  impending  ruin,  the  cities  of  the  frontier 
were  at  peace  like  those  of  the  interior. 

But  at  Rome,  what  exhibitions !     Gluttony  which  might  <  I  live 
Vitellius   to   despair,    lewdness   such   as  to   put  Nero  to   the  bhish, 

scenes  of  infamy  which  can  only  be  told  in 
Latin!  Elagabalus  had  entered  into  the  city 
costumed  like  a  priest  of  Phcenicia  or  a  satrap 
of  tho  Medes,  bringing  with  hmi  his  shape- 
less god,  the  black  stone  of  Emesa,  which  ho 
honoured  with  barbarous  songs,  lascivious  dances, 
and  immolations  of  children.^  He  made  of 
it  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Empire.  All 
Olympus  was  obhged  to  liinmliate  itself  before 
this  intrikh^r,  whom  he  soh'iiinly  united  in  mar- 
riage with  the  Astarte  of  Carthage,  giving  to  these  deities  for  a 
bridal  escort  those  new  subjects  to  whom  for  centuries  the  Romans 

had  attril)ut(Hl  their  fortune,  and  who  consequently 
had  aided  them  in  acquiring  it.  Jupit(M-  r\'ipitoliiius 
was  reduced  to  tho  position  of  courtier  to  the  Syrian 
ulol,-  and  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  Rome  became  the 
The  ConicHl  Stone  pricst  oi  the  Suu-god.^ 

of      Elagabalus  ^ 

on    a    Chariot  iivcry  year,  says  Herodian,  he  conducted  his  i^od 

drawn  by  Four    *    <.  •/■•  , 

Horses  \nam-t.  ""^   '^   inagmfacout    temple    which    ho    liad    huilt    for 
'm^\^  •'"»  i"  oiie  of  the  suburbs  of  Rome.      Th,.  i.l„l   was 

MToml^""'"'  P^'''''''^  *"'  "  '^^"""t  sparkling  witli  gold  au.l  procious 
stones,  drawn  by  six  white  horses.  No  one  rode  on 
•it,  so  that  the  god  might  appear  to  direct  it  himself.  In  front, 
the  prince,  supported  by  two  guards,  drove  backwards  in  order  to 
keep  his  eyes  ever  fixed  .,n  the  holy  image!  livhiu,!  were  borne 
the  statues  of  all  tho  gods,  the  imperial  or„a,„onts,  and  the 
precious  furnishings  of  the  j.alace ;  the  garrison  of  Rome  and 
tho  entire  populace  formed  the  escort,  bearing  torches  and  strewing 
the  way  with  tlowers  and  wreaths.' 

Dion   relates   an    adventure    which  took   place   about   the   same 

'  Lamprid  ,  Ileliog.,  11. 

'  Omnes  deos  sui  dei  tniimtros  e^se  aiehat  (Lamprid.,  Heliog    7) 

th.t  lf''Xt\^n"'t  ^'^'^n    '"•  T  '  •"  "^  "--options,  h;  joined  to  b.s  title  of  emperor 
that  ot  priest  of  Elatrabalus  (Ilenzen,  Nos.  />.r,14.r>), 

*  Herod.,  v.  5. 
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time  near  the  place  where  he  himself  was  in  command :  ^^  On  the 
banks  of  the  Ister  appeared,  I  know  not  how,  a  genius  who 
resembled  in  countenance  Alexander  of  Macedon.  He  traversed 
Mtesia  and  Thrace,  after  the  manner  of  Bacchus,  accompanied  by 
400  men  armed  witli  tliyrsi  and  clad  in  goat  skins.  They  did  no 
harm,  and  everything  was  supplied  to  them,  lodging  and  provisions, 
at  the  expense  of  the  cities,  for  no  one  darcMl  oppose  him  in  word 
or  action — neither  chief,  nor  soldier,  nor  procurator,  nor  governor 
of  j)rovinces;  and  it  was  in  open  daylight,  as  he  had  announced, 
that  he  advanccMl  in  procession  as  far  as  Byzantium.  From  there, 
having  reached  the  territory  of  Chalcedon,  he  performed  at  night 
certain  sacrifices,  hid  in  the  ground  a  wood(^n  horse,  and  then 
disajtpcared."  ^ 

These  populations,  stultified  by  gross  superstitions,  taking  for 
a  god  the  fanatic  or  the  adroit  swindler  who  lived  at  their  expense, 
aid  us  to  comi)rehend  that  other  grotesque  madman,  creating  a 
religious  revolution  at  Eome  in  favour  of  his  black  stone.  In  the 
preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  the  superior  men  of  this  age 
directing  their  thought  into  the  depths  of  heaven,  there  to  seek 
tliat  God  who  ever  keeps  from  view.  The  two  facts  which  we 
have  now  reported  show  the  imagination  of  the  simple-minded, 
princes  or  people,  haunted  by  the  same  phantoms.  The  genii,  the 
d(^mons,  are  everywhere;  every  religion  furnishes  them;  and  the 
multitude,  not  knowing  which  to  listen  to,  confounds  them  in  a 
common  and  fearful  adoration.  It  is  the  poj)ular  jumbling  together 
of  beliefs,  which  is  produced  after  its  fashion  on  a  lower  plane 
than  the  syncretism  of  the  pliilosophers. ' 

*'  In  the  temple  of  his  god,  wIktc  we  have  already  seen  all 
the  occupants  of  the  Groeco-Roman  Pantheon,  he  placed  also,"  says 
liis  biographer,  "the  image  of  the  great  goddess,  the  Vestal-  fire, 
the  ralladium,  the  sacred  bucklers ;  he  desired  that  they  might 
there  fulfil  the  rites  of  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  even  the 
ceremonies  of  (liristianity,  so  that  the  priests  of  Elagabalus  might 
possess  the  secret  of  all  religions."  ^ 

This  secret  the  Christians  believed  that  they  possessed  ;  and, 
seeing    them    oppose   to    this   religious   anarchy    tlu^    unity    of    their 

'  Dion,  Ixxix.  IS. 

^  Lamprid.,  Heliog.,  4. 
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belief  and  the  discipline  of  their  churches,  we  have  a  prcsentiiiient 

that    the    hour    of    triumph 
is   coming    for    them.       The 
just  loathing  inspired  by  tlie 
high-priest    of    Emesa,    must 
not,    however,    prevent    our 
seeing  that  in  the  inidst  of 
these  disgusting  festivals  an 
important  fact  lay  concealed. 
The    worship    of    the    black 
stone    did    not    accord   with 
the    Roman     genius,    which 
the     Greeks     had     educated 
in     respect     to     the    plastic 
representation    of   the   gods ; 
but     the     monotheistic    idea 
which  this  stone  represented 
became   a  very  Roman   one. 
The     worship    of    the     Sun 
assumes     mon^     and      more 
importance,  for  it  was  of  all 
the    pagan     cults    the    most 
rational.     We  shall  see  that 
the  Sun  was  the  great  god 
of  Aurelian  and  that  of  the 
Constantino      family.       The 
most    miserable    of    the    emperors    accordingly   plays,    without    sus- 
pecting it,   a  part  in   the  religious  decomposition 
of  Roman  society:    this    debauched  fool  had  also 
in   his  way  the    intoxication   of  the  divine.     He 
is  the  representative  of    that    confused  medley  of 
beliefs  from  which  the  faith  in  one  only    Ood  is 
beginning  to  disengage  itself.    This  confusion  will 
be  found  in   the  mind  of  his  successor,  but  with 
moral  purity,   while    Elagabalus    seeks  and    takes 
from  it  only  that  which  may  excite    his  passions. 
For  his  idiotic  luxuripusm^ss    and    liis    infamous    debauches   we 
may  refer  to  Lampridius.     History  notes  these  turpitudes  or  follies ; 


Julia  Cornelia  i»aiila.     (Him  in  Parian  Marble 
Museum  of  the  Louvre.) 


.Julia  Aquilia  Severn 
Au^r[u.sta]  (after  a 
Larg-e  Bronze  of  the 
Cabinet  deJ^yance). 
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it   doo«  not  delay   over  them.      We  need  only  say    that,    after    the 

o.xan,plc   of    A.iatic    mouarchs    who    seek    their    ministers    in    the 

owest  ranks  of  society,  he  assigned  the    most    prominent   otKces    of 

the  btate  to  dancers  and  barbers,  when  he  did  not  soil  them  to  rich 


Annia  Faustina. 

debauchees;  that  he  treated  the  senate  as  n  troop  of  slaves  in 
togas,  which  was  unhai)pily  the  truth;  that  his  pahice  was  sanded 
with  gold  dust,  and  that  his  garments  of  silk  loaded  with  j(>wels 
were  never  worn  twice;  that  he  filled  his  fish-ponds  with  rose- 
water,'^  and  that  he  had  naval  engagements  represented  on  lakes  of 
wine;^  that  he  finally  dressed  as  a  woman,  painted  his  face, 
wrought    at    work    in    wool,    and    had    himself    styled    domina    or 


'  Bust  of  pai'onazctfo.     (Capitol,  Hall  of  the  J':mperors,  No,  5S.) 

M.aniprid.,  Jlelio!/.,  li).     Durin^r  the   banquets,  the  ceiling  opened   to  let   fall   upon  the 
guests  .sucli  a  quantity  of  flowers  that  many  were  stifled  by  them. 
'  Jbifi.,  1(5,  '22. 
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imperatrix,  the  emperor  being  at  that  tiriK^  the  son  of  a  cook 
or  some  vigorous  athlete.  In  less  than  four  years  he  espoused  foui- 
or  five  wives,  whom  he  repudiated  and  took  back  again.  The  first, 
Julia  Cornelia  Paula,  of  eminent  family,  retained  for  one  year  only 

her  title  and  honours; 
he  carried  off  the  second, 
Julia  Aquilia  Severa,  from 
the  altar  of  Yesta,  an 
act  of  sacrilege  which 
made  even  the  Romans 
of  that  time  tremble ;  the 
third,  Annia  Faustina, 
was  descended  from 
Marcus  Aurelius ;  the 
memory  of  the  great 
emperor  only  protected 
her  a  few  weeks  against 
the  caprices  of  the  im- 
perial debauchee. 

Meanwhile,    Ma^sa 
saw  how  such  a  manner 
of    reigning     must     end. 
By     adroit     flattery    she 
A.  c^  ^^^--dy ///>'•    ^^^^-'^•^'^ '  induced      Elagabalus      to 

*  bestow  the  title  of  Caesar 

JuhuM^aa.     (Bust  of  the  Ca^u-I,  Hall  of  .he  Emperors,     ^p^^     ^^^      ^^^^^^     ^j^^. 

ander,  adopting  him  as 
''He  should  devote  himself,"  she  told  him,  "to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  feasts,  to  his  sacred  orgies,  and  to  his  divine 
duties;  another  would  have  the  care  of  affairs."  This  other  was  ' 
twelve  years  old,  and  the  adoptive  father  numbered  sixteen  years; 
but  the  new  C^sesar  had  already  revealed  his  sweet  and  happy  dis- 
position, so  that  the  grandmother  and  his  moth  or  centred  in  him 
the  hope  of  their  house.  His  good  graces,  his  discretion,  the  strict 
masters  whom  he  had  about  him,  the  perils  wliicli  it  wn^  known 
that  he  incurred,  and ,  the  secret  largesses  of  jManimani  to  th(5 
l)netorians,  obtained  for  him  a  popuhirity  at  which  Elagabalus 
became  incensed.     He  sought  various  means  to  put   him   out  of  the 


his    son. 
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way  quietly.  But  Mammiua  did  not  permit  her  son  to  taste  any 
beverage  or  any  dish  sent  by  the  emperor;  she  surrounded  him 
with  trusty  servants,  and  the  thoughtlessness  of  Elagabalus,  which 
allowed  any  one  to  penetrate  his  designs,  enabhnl  them  also  to 
prevent  them.  Finally,  one  day 
he  decided  on  an  overt  attack. 
He  sent  an  order  to  the  senators 
and  to  the  soldiers  to  take  from 
his  cousin  the  title  of  Caisar,  while 
at  the  same  time  murderers  were 
seeking  for  the  child  in  order  to 
slay  him.  This  order  provoked  a 
sedition  in  which  the  emperoi' 
narrowly  escaped  death.  He  was 
obliged  to  go  with  Alexander  to 
the  camp  of  the  prajtorians,  who 
recpiired  of  him  the  death  or  dis- 
missal of  his  minions,  commanded 
the  prince  to  change  his  mode  of 
life,  and  ordered  their  prefects  to 
see  to  it,  and  especially  to  prevent 
Alexander  from  imitating  his  cousin. 
One  might  think  them  French 
Cabochiens  of  1413  enjoining 
morality  upon  the  Dauphin,  driving 
from  the  Hotel  Saint  Pol  musicians 

and      dancers     belated     too     far     into      K,,^abalu8.     (Statue,  heroic  size.     Collec 

the  night,  and  even  the  councillors 

who  were  dis2)leasing  to  them,  and 

whom   they   conducted   to    Parliament   to   be   judged  or  slaughtered 

on  the  way  there.      There    is,    however,    this    difference:    in    1413 

Paris   was   in  a  revolution,   and  at  Eome,   in  221,   the  orders  given 

by  the  soldiery  to  the  prince  had  become  the  regular  procedure. 

On  the  first  of  January,  222,  the  two  children  were  to  go 
before  the  senate  to  take  possession  of  the  consular  dignities.  It 
required  all  the  urging  of  Massa  and  the  threat  of  a  new  sedi- 
tion to  induce  Elagabalus  to  allow  himself  to  be  accompanied 
by    his    adopted    son.      But    he    absolutely    refused    to    fultil    with 


tiou  Mattel.     Clarac,  Mmoe,  etc.,  pi.  768, 
No.  2,487  A.) 
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him,  at  the  Capitol,  the  rustomary  ocrenioiiios.  Anotlicr  day  lu* 
(circulated  a  n^purt  of  tlie  dinith  of  Alexander,  in  order  to  iud<'e, 
from  what  the  soldiers  might  do,  Ayhether  he  might  put  liim 
to  deatli  without  incurring  too  mucli  risk.  Secretly  informed  that 
the  young  prince  was  alive,  they  demanded  his  presence  among 
them  with  loud  shouts,  recalled  rhe  guard  which  they  sent  each 
morning  to  the  palace,  and  withdrew  to  their  camp.  The  trial 
resulted  badly.  Elagabaliis  hastt^ned  to  appease  them  by  show- 
ing to  them  the  Caesar.  His  mother  and  Mammani  followed  him, 
each  exciting  the  soldiery  against  the  other.  Mammani  at  last 
carried  the  day.  Violent  clamours  arose,  then  they  came  to  blows; 
the  friends,  the  ministers  of  Klagabalus,  Soiemias  herself,  were 
slaughtered.  The  effeminate  voluptuary,  whom  a  eruiiiphnl  rose- 
\viii  disturbed,  hid  himself  in  the  sinks  of  the  camp.  There  he 
was  put  to  death,  and  his  corpse,  dragged  through  the  stnM'ts, 
not  being  able  to  pass  through  the  outlet  of  a  sewer,  was  Hung 
into  the  Tiber,  whither  the  god  of  Emesa  was  near  following  its 
pontiff.  The  senate  consigned  his  memory  to  infamy,  and  history 
does  the  same.     This  was  on  March   11th,  222. 

His  cousin,  aged  thirteen  and  a  half  years,^  was  proclaimed 
Augustus  and  took  the  names  of  Marcus  Auivlius  Alexander,  to 
which  the  soldiers  added,  in  memory  of  him  whom  some  gave 
him  for  a  grandfather,  the  name  of  Severus.-^ 

To  nuirk  distinctly  that  the  oriental  orgy  was  ended,  and  that 
th(^  ancient  deities  dispossessed  by  the  Syrian  idol  had  resmned 
their  sway,  Alexander  engraved  on  his  coins  the  title  of  priest  of 
T^onu^,  mcerdos  Urhis.^ 

'  llerodian  (v.  7)  says  that  lie  was  e-ntering  on  his  twelfth  year  when  Elairabahis  adi.pttnl 
hiiii.     lie  ij<  generally  assigned  thn'e  yeav.s  more. 

-  Marcus  Aurelins  iieverm  AietfOH/cr  (  Mekhel,  vii.  2Sl).  1  have  mentioned  (vol.  v.  p.  522) 
the  ses.sion  of  the  senate  at  wiiieh  Alexander  declined  the  ..ther  nanies  which  th.-  Father.^ 
desired  to  confer  npon  him. 

'  Eclihel,  vii.  270. 


Julia  Suajmiua  -Vugustu. 


C'lIAPTEK  X(TIT. 


ALEXANDER  SEVERUS  (MARCH  11.  222- -MARCH   19,  235  AD.) 


I.— KkACTIOX    A(J.\1NST    Till-     PlIKCEDING    ReIGN  ;      M.VMM.EA    AND 
UlI'IAN  ;      THE    CoiNCIL    OF   THE    pRINCE. 

OXrK  more  th(Mi,  by  the  grace  of  the  soldiers,  the  hei'itage  of 
Angnstus  was  in  the  hands  of  two  w(niien  .tnd  a  child. 
What  vitality  then^  was  in  this  Empire,  which,  faUen  under  the 
rule  of  women,  yet  remaincHl  erect  and  im}>osing  I 

15ut  these  two  women  wen^  of  su})erior  minds.  We  are 
acquainted  with  the  skilful  prudence  of  Ma'sa  and 
the  elevated  spirit  of  the  mother  of  Alexander.  The 
latter,  by  a  well-ordered  education,  developed  the 
happy  disposition  of  this  gentle  and  pious  soul.  She 
placed    about    her    son    tlu^    ablest    masters,    provided 

i]i..-,'    ,.'.v,.-v    .>1  ♦!  i.     1  11  11.  1  .       .lulia  Mannna'a 

tlie\    uere   also   the   most   honourable,   and   she   taught  Ang[u.^tal, Mother 
him   enough   of    literature    and   art    to   have    a    taste      ""^^Vv.'rnr*''' 

oev  ems. 

and  respect  for  them;  not  enough  to  tempt  him  to  «J<>i^<'oin.) 
bestow  upon  them  the  time  dc^manded  by  public  business.  It  will 
be  remark(Ml  that  Alexander  expressed  himself  more  easily  in 
(^•e(^k  than  in  Latin.  This  invasion  of  (xreek  into  higher  Roman 
society  is  a  sign  of  tlu^  progress  accomplished  by  another  invasion, 
that  of  oriental  hellenism  and  Alexandrian  syucretisnij  of  which 
this  prince  was  also  a  representative. 

"From  file  day  of  his  accession,"  says  llerodian,^  "he  was 
surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  of  sovereign  power;  but  the  care 
of  the  Empire  Avas  left  to  the  two  princesses,  who  made  an  effort 
to  bring  back  good  morals  and  the  ancient  dignified  demeanoui*. 
They    chose    sixteen    senators,   the  most   eminent  for  experience  and 

vi.  i.     A   coin  of  222   l)ears  the    words.   TAhernlifas   Auf/.     This   was  tlie  resuming  of 
the  Citnytnnnm  ^'•r.mted,  ut  moris  erat,  Auxcepto  impcrio,  says  Eckhel. 
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integrity  of  life,  to  form  the  ordinary  council  of  tlic  prince.' 
Notliing  WHS  carried  into  execution  without  their  advice.  Tlie 
people,  the  army,  the  senate,  were  charmed  witli  this  new  fonn 
of  government,  which  replaced  the  most  insolent  tyranny  by  a  sort 
of  aristocracy." 

1  do  not  know  whether  the  senate  was  as  satisfied  as  TI(M'(Klian 
says  with  the  n(nv  importance  given  to  this  comUium  priucijm. 
We  shall  refer  elsewhere  to  this  institution,  which  took  from  tlu^ 
ancient  masters  of  Rome  their  last  prerogatives. 

The  (^onscript  Fathers  guve  themselves  at  least  th(^  pleasure  of 
devoting  to  the  infernal  gods  the  prince  or  the  consul  who,  in  tlio 
future,  should  give  a  woman  a  seat  in  the  august  assembly.  No 
doubt  this  decree  of  the  senate  appeared  to  them  as  wortliy  of 
memory  as  that  which  had  ordered  the  victorious  Pyrrhus  to  depait 
from  Italy.'^ 

^^They  made  haste,''  continues  the  historian,  *^to  restore  to 
their  sanctuaries  the  statues  of  the  gods  which  Elagabalus  had 
taken  away.  They  removed  from  their  places  and  honours  the 
functionaries   who    had    obtained    tliem    unworthily,    and    intrusted 

duties   to    the    most    capable   citizens In   order   to   preserve 

the  prince  from  the  mistakes  which  might  be  caused  by  absolute 
authority,  the  ardour  of  youth,  or  by  some  of  the  vices  natural  to 
his  family,  Mammsea  scrupulously  guarded  the  entrance  to  tlie 
palace  and  allowed  no  man  to  gain  admission  whose  momls  were 
of  bad  repute.'- 

This  reaction  against  the  last  reign,  these  precautions  to  save 
the  new  from  the  same  excesses,  were  legitimate.  They  could  not 
do  this  better  than  by  the  government  of  aged  men  and  women, 
by  this  paternal  and  gentle  authority,  the  calm  and  sonuioh'uce 
of  which  were  calculated  to  protect  this  prince's  minority,  and  to 
enable  him  to  reacli  full  age,  if  the  soldiers  consented  to  grant 
him  time  to  do  so. 

'  Lampridiu8  (Alex.,  15)  makes  the  number  twenty.  The  council  was  complemented,  in 
certam  circumstances,  by  adding  other  senators,  80  that  the  number  ot  fifty  Conscript  Fathers 
required  for  the  validity  of  a  decree,  migrht  be  attained.  This  council  al.o  made  nominations 
to  the  senate.  {Ibid.,  18.)  The  last  great  jurisconsults  of  Rome,  Florentinu.s,  Marciunus. 
Hermogenes,  Saturnmus,  and  M.^iestinus,  numerous  fragments  (,f  whose  writings  the  Pandects 
have  preserved  to  us,  had  seats  in  it,  in  company  with  Paulus  and  I'lpian. 

^  Lamprid.,  Heliog.,  18.  Dating  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus  we  find  no  more 
senat  US-consult  a. 
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Into   the   imperial   council    Mammaa    had    caUed   her  compatriot 
Ulpian,  whom  she  appointed  prefect  of  the  praitorium,'  which  made 
him   the   second   per- 
sonage  in    the    state. 
In  reality,  considering 
the    age    of   the    em- 
peror, Ulpian  was  the 
first,'^  for  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  audiences 
of  the  prince,  reported 
matters   to    him  with 
the     solutions    to    be 
given,     and    had    the 
conduct  of  the  whole 
government.       Under 
this     great     juriscon- 
sult,"^ justice  was  im- 
partial and  the  police 
service      vigilant. 
Those  who  speculated 
on  the  misery  of  the 
people,    the    venality 
of    a    judge,    or    the 
compliance  of  a  func- 
tionarv  had  to  render 
strict    account ;     but 
no   one   lost    his   life 
or   property    without    a    judgment    given    after   discussion    on    both 
sides.''      Many   honourable   rescripts   were   promulgated.      They   did 
not    introduce    any    modifications    into    the    law,    but    we    see    in 
them     the     provident     kindliness    which    is     characteristic    of  'this 

'  He  appears  to  have  been  so  under  Elagabalus.  (Laraprid.,  Alex.,  26,  and  Aur.  Victor, 
de  C<f>s.,2Q.) 

'  See,  for  the  powers  of  the  prefect  of  the  praetorium,  p.  102. 

'  Of  the  numerous  works  of  I'lpian,  the  most  important  were  eighty-three  books  nd  Edictum, 
fifty-one  ad  Sahinum.  Numerous  fragnu-nts  remain  to  us  of  his  Liber  rer/ularum  .^fim/ti/orig. 
The  extracts  from  these  various  treatises  form  a  third  of  the  Diffest. 

*  This  IS  the  assertion  of  Lampridiu.s  Vet  the  death  of  the  father-in-law  of  Ah^xander, 
that  of  Turinus,  whom  he  caused  to  be  suffocated,  the  murdnr  of  several  of  his  coimcillors 
(Lamprid.,  Alex.,  07),  and  .some  others,  were  not  tiie  result  of  judicial  orders. 

VOL.    VI.  u 


Julia  Mammjea,  Mother  of  Alexander  Severu.s. 
(Bust  of  Pentelican  Marble.     Museum  of  the  Lou\re.) 
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reign,'  and  which  \vc  have  also  previously  found  in  the  legislation 
of  the  Antonines  and  of  Severus.  Mention  is  even  made  in  them 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject :  conditioned,  it  is  true,  by  their  good 
will  and  obedience.^ 

The  ability  of  these  wise  councillors  is  further  marked  l)y 
certain  details  of  administration,  some  of  which  were  of  real  import- 
ance. The  prefecture  of  the  prsetorium  came  to  be  of  senatorial 
rank :  the  extension  of  the  judicial  cognizance  of  the  prefect,  who 
sometimes  had  to  sit  in  judgment  on  senators,  rendered  this  change 
necessary,  and  his  decisions  had  the  force  of  law  when  they  were 
not  contrary  to  existing  constitutions.^  With  Ulpian  this  office 
attained  the  zenith  of  its  power. 

Fourteen  curators,  all  of  consular  rank,  were  charged  with  the 
duty  of  deciding,  with  the  prefect  of  Home,  all  affairs  concerning 
the  fourteen  districts  of  the  city."  This  edict  furnished  a  municipal 
council  to  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  the  police  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  subject  to  the  sole  authority  of  the  prefect ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  he  prescribed  that  the  resolutions,  to  be  valid, 
should  be  adopted  in  presence  of  all  the  members,  or  at  least  of 
a  majority  of  them.  This  council,  appointed  and  not  elected,  was 
none  the  less  for  Rome  a  guarantee  of  better  administration. 

The  assessors  of  the  presidents  were  entitled  to  fees,  which 
gave  them  the  character  of  public  functionaries,  but  increased  the 
expenditures  of  the  treasury ;  ^  and  it  was  forbidden  to  the  pro- 
vincial governors,  as  well  as  to  the  persons  employed  about  them, 
to  engage  in  business  or  usury  in  the  countries  under  their  rule. 
We  have  seen  *  what  wise  recommendations  Ulpian  made  to  them 
for  the  protection  of  the  common  people.  It  had  long  been  the 
custom  to  make  grants  of  lands  to  the  veterans :  he  established 
the  rule  that  officers  and  soldiers  put  in  possession  of  domains  on 
the    frontiers    might    transmit    them    to    their   children,    when   the 

^  For  instance:  ....  Cavetur  ut  si patronns  libertum  suum  non  aluerit,  jus paf rani pprdat 
{Digest,  xxivii.  14,  5,  §  1). 

^  Digest f  xlix.  1,  2.'):  .  .  .  .  tantum  mihi  cura  es/  corum,  qui  reguntur,  libertatis,  quantum 
et  borus  voluntatis  eorum  et  obedientice. 

'  Code,  i.  26,  2,  arm.  236. 

*  Lamprid.,  Alex.,  32. 

'  Ibid.,  45.  Pescennius  Niger  had  already  wished  to  introduce  this  reform,  ne  consiliarii 
eos  gravarent  quibus  assidebntit  (Spart.,  Nig.,  7). 

«  Vol.  V.  p.  472. 


i 


The  Arch  of  the  Goldsmiths  at  Home  (p.  293). 
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latter  followed  the  profession  of  arms ;  otherwise  the  land  reverted 
to  the  imperial  treasury.^  These  were  military  benefices  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  order  of  property. 

The  post  of  dux^  that  is,  of  chief  of  the  army,   without  terri- 
torial  command,    which   we    have    seen    originating 
under  Severus,  appears  to  become  a  regular  office.'^ 

Finally,  the  government  constituted  what  may 
be  called  deposit  banks,^  and  he  organized  into 
corporations  the  trades  which  had  not  as  yet  taken 
that  form ;  he  assigned  to  each  one  a  defensor^  as 
will  be  given  later  to  the  cities,^  and  he  established 
for  them  a  special  jurisdiction.  Some  were  very  rich,  that  of  the 
goldsmiths,  for  example,  who  erected  an  arch  to  Septimius  Severus. 
It  was  a  new  order  of  industry  produced  or  developed. 


Moneta  restituta. 


II. — Gentleness,  Piety,  and  Weakness  of  Alexander  Severus. 

What  part  had  the  prince  in  these  measures  ?  With  an 
emperor  of  tliirtcen  the  councillors  must  have  retained  power  for 
a  long  period.  But  it  may  be  said  that  all  which  tlicy  did  in  the 
interests  of  tlie  subjects  responded,  if  not  to  the  thought,  at  least 
to  the  heart  of  the  prince. 

The  biographer  of  Alexander  has  sought  to  make  of  this  reign 
wliat  Xenophon  had  made  of  that  of  Cyrus,  a  beautiful  momlitfj^ 
and,  uhhuugh  this  scribe  of  Constautine  had  not  yet  embraced  tlie 
rolic:io7i  of  his  master,  he  has,  to  flatter  him,  represented  the  least 
pagan  emperor  as  half  Christian.  From  this  has  resulted  that 
Alexander  has  been  the  spoiled  child  of  history,  as  if,  on  coming 
out  of  the  corrupt  atmospliere  in  which  they  had  just  been 
living,  and  before  entering  the   bloody  gloom  of   the  age  following. 


*  Lamprid.,  Alex.,  57. 

*  Lamprid.,  {hid.,  51.  Oapitolinua,  in  "the  life  of  Gordian  IIL,  also  speaks  of  dtices 
honorati,  that  is,  lionorary  dukes. 

'  Lamprid.,  ibid.,  38.  Medals,  Moneta  restituta,  etc.,  attest  also  a  monetary  reform 
(Eckhel,  vii.  270);  but  the  explanations  of  Lampridius  on  this  subject  (39)  throw  no  light  on 
the  question. 

*  Lamprid.,  ibid.,  22  and  33.  This  defensor  was  do  doubt  a  different  person  from  the 
pat  r  onus. 

'  MON.  RESTITVTA.  Moneta  stai.ding.  holding  a  balance  and  a  horn  of  plenty. 
(Medium  bronze  of  Alexander  Severus.) 
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they  had  dwelt  with  complacency  upon  this  pleasing  figure,  which 
youth,  virtue,  and  misfortune  have  consecrated.  In  certain  respects 
this  good  fame  of  Alexander  is  legitimate.  After  the  saturnalia  of 
the  previous  reign  he  exhibits  an  emperor  pure  in  morals,  simple 
in  tastes,  and  who  made  his  life  a  public  example  more  efficacious 
than  all  legal  enactments.  One  feels  an  attachment  for  this 
amiable  prince  who  wished  the  public  crier  to  proclaim,  while 
criminals  were  being  chastised,  these  words  graven  on  the  front 
of  his  palace :  ^'  Do  not  to  another  what  you  would  not  have  done 
to  yourself ; "  who  wrote  in  verse  the  lives  of  the  good  princes,* 
and  each  day  went  into  his  lararium  to  pass  some  moments  before 
the  images  of  those  whom  he  called  the  benefactors  of  humanity, 
princes  or  philosophers,  founders  of  empires  or  religions ;  "^  who, 
finally,  constantly  read  over  the  Republic  of  Plato,  the  treatise  de 
Officils  of  Cicero,  and  the  Epistles  of  Horace,  to  adopt  from  these 
noble  books  his  rules  of  conduct.  Every  seventh  day  he  ascended 
to  the  Capitol  and  visited  the  temples  of  the  city,  without,  how- 
ever, making  rich  offerings  in  them,  thinking  with  Persius,  that 
the  worship  loved  by  the  gods  is  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  that 
they  have  no  need  of  gold : 

.  ...  In  Sanctis  quid  facit  aurum  f 

But  he  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  to  his  friends,  and  to  those  of 
his  officers  who  had  well  fulfilled  their  duties. 

We  remember  the  grand  alimentary  institution  of  Trajan ;  he 
continued  and  extended  it,^  and  founded  another;  he  lent  money 
to  poor  families  that  they  might  buy  land,  and  required  of  tliem 
only  an  interest  of  three  per  cent.,  payable  from  the  product  of 
the  funds.*     He  often  even  made  a  gratuitous  gift  of  land,   slaves, 


•    •    • 


Vitas  pnncipum  bonorum  versibus  scripsit  (Lamprid.,  Alex.,  27). 

'  Lampridius,  who  supplies  this  information  (Alex.,  28),  adds  this  bit  of  detail :  "  lie  did 
not  enter  into  his  oratory  unless  si  facultas  esset,  id  est,  si  non  aim  iLvore  cubuisset."  This  was 
a  general  rule  of  which  Ovid  had  already  spoken  (Fasti,  ii.  329,  and  iv.  657).  The  Church 
inherited  this  custom.  "This  kind  of  abstinence,"  says  Abb6  Greppo,  "was  practised  in  the 
primitive  Church  prior  to  participation  in  the  holy  mysteries,  as  still  takes  place  in  the  churches 
of  the  East^  whose  ministers  are  not  constrained  to  celibacy."  ( Trots  m&m.  d'hist.  eccles., 
p.  280.)     The  Russian  peasant  observes  the  same  rule  the  day  preceding  the  Sabbath. 

'  Puellas  et  pueros  Mammo'anas  et  Mamm^anos  instituit  (Ijamprid.,  Alex.,  r>()).  A  coin 
of  Plautilla,  which  represents  a  woman  carrying  a  child,  shows  that  Severus  also  took  care  of 
this  institution.     (Eckhel,  vii.  226.) 

*  Lamprid.,  Alex.,  21.     As  to  imposts,  it  is  impossible  to  admit  with  Lampridius  that  he 
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Sallustia  Orbiana,  Second  Wife  of  Alexander  Severus/ 


cattlo.  and  implements  of  agriculture.  If  he  augmented  the  tax 
on  the  industries  of  luxury,  on  the  goldsmiths,'  gilders,  furriers, 
etc.,  he  diminished  the  other  imposts,  and  lamented  that  fiscal 
agents  were  a  necessary  evil.  He  granted  remissions  to  a  number 
of  cities,  on  condition  that  the  money  which  he  allowed  them 
should  serve  to  rebuild  their  ruined  edifices;  he  restored  at  his 
own  expense  many  ancient  bridges  and  constructed  new  ones.  And 
finally,  he  founded 
schools,  paid  pro- 
fessors, pensioned 
pupils,  and  recom- 
pensed advocates 
who  took  nothing 
from  their  client :  ^ 
these  are  our 
scholarships  and 
our  judiciary  aid. 
For  himself,  great  frugality  and  much  economy,  to  the  extent  of 
being  reduced  to  borrowing  silver  ware  and  slaves,  when  he  gave 
a  state  banquet ;  toward  all,  plebeians  or  senators,  even  towards 
his  own  domestics,  an  affability  which  in  the  emperor  did  not  let 
the  master  be  seen.     At  twenty  he  was  a  sage. 

Tliis  wisdom,  which  was  not  the  fruit  of  experience  but  a  gift 

reduced  them  to  the  twentieth  of  what  Elagabahis  exacted.  On  the  payment  of  the  impost  in 
gold,  see  above,  p.  246. 

'  A  masterpiece  of  gold8mitli*.s  work  of  this  epoch  is  a  cup  of  massive  ^old,  discovered  in 
1774,  at  Rennes,  wliile  demolishing  a  house  of  the  metropolitan  chapter,  and  called  in  the 
Cabinet  de  France,  Patera  of  Rennes.  It  had  been  hidden  six  feet  under  ground  in  the  time  of 
Aurelian,  for  the  imperial  coins  most  recently  found  in  the  same  locality  were  of  Posthumus 
and  Aurelian.  It  is  composed  of  an  emhloma,  or  central  part,  and  a  borch'r  adorned  with  sixteen 
aurei  of  emperors  and  empresses  from  Hadrian  to  Geta,  which  places  its  fabrication  at  the  time 
of  Severus.  The  emblema  represents  a  challenge  between  Bacchus  and  Hercules;  in  the  frieze 
which  surrounds  tlie  principal  subject  and  complements  its  thought,  Bacchus  triumphs  over 
Hercuh's.  The  decoration  is  completed  by  the  sixteen  gold  coins  encircled  with  wreaths  of 
acanthus  and  of  laurel.  This  cup,  stolen  from  the  Cabinet  de  France  in  1831,  was  found  intact 
some  days  afterwards  under  an  arch  of  the  Pont  Marie.  We  give  it  in  an  extra  plate.  For 
further  details  see  Chabouillet,  Catalogue  general,  pp.  .357  et  seq.,  No.  2,537. 

*  Rhetoribus,  grammaticvi,  medicis,  aruspicibu^,  matheniatiov<,  mechanici/f,  architectis  mlaria 
imtttuit,  et  auditoria  decrevit,  et  dii<cipulos  cum  ajinonia  panperufn  Jilios  modo  ingermos  dart 
juffsit.  Etiam  in  pnninciis  oratoribua  forenaibu^  multum  detulit, pleriitque  etiam  annonas  dedit, 
quo8  constitiss&t  gratis  agere.     (Laniprid.,  Alex.,  44.) 

'The  empress  Sallustia  Orbiana  wearing  a  diadem;  on  the  reverse,  FECVNDITAS 
TKMPOUVAl.  Orbiana  seattni;  before  her.  Fecundity  kneeling,  holding  a  horn  of  plenty  and 
carrying  two  children.     (Bronze  medallion.) 
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of  nature,  this  goodness  which  showed  itself  in  everything,  does 
honour  to  the  man  :  of  the  prince  other  things  are  dcinanded.  His 
filial  tenderness  was  weakness  when  he  did  not  dare  to  resist  his 
mother,  who,  troubled  by  so  many  catastrophes,  sought  in  heaping 
up  treasure  ^  a  guarantee  against  evil  days  ;  as  if,  for  her  and  her 
son,  in  case  of  defeat,  there  was  any  other  refuge  than  death. 
This  weakness  even  becomes  odious  if,  as  llerodiau  relates,  it 
allowed  Mammiea  to  drive  from  the  palace  his  young  bride,  who 
claimed  the  honours  of  an  augusta^  and  who  deserved  tliem;'*  if 
he  suffered  his  father-in-law  to  be  put  to  death  for  linviug  com- 
jjlaincd  to  the  adniiiiistrators  of  justice  of  the  time — the  soldiers  of 
the  prsetorium — of  the  outrages  which  he  had  received  from  the 
empress.^ 

Ilis  regret  at  not  being  able  to  abolish  all  the  imposts  is  the 
expression  of  a  woman,  or  of  a  courtier  of  the  rabble,  and  his 
love  for  the  Republic  of  llato,  the  revelation  of  a  mind  which  the 
good  sense  of  Horace,  his  other  favourite,  did  not  preserve  from 
fair  illusions.  The  prohibitiiiu:  senators  from  investing  their  money, 
capitalists  from  lending  at  more  than  three  per  cent.,  those  whose 
consciences  were  disquieted  from  presenting  themselves  at  the 
imperial  receptions:  these  moralities,  proclaimed  by  th(>  herald  or 
aihxed  to  edicts,  issued  from  a  good  disposition ;  but  how  was 
their  execution  to  be  assun>d  ?  The  regulations  about  costumes, 
to  distinguish  the  orders  of  citizens,  about  garments  for  summer 
and  winter,  for  fair  weather  and  rain,  w(T(^  other  puerilities,  of 
which  Ulpian  and  Taulus  surely  prescribed  very  little.  lU^fore 
appointing  a  functionary,  he  published  his  name,  and  invited  the 
citizens,  in  case  the  candidate  of  the  prince  liad  committed  some 
crime,  to  denounce  him,  adding,  however,  that  the  informer  would 
be  punished  with  death  if  he  did  not  furnish  proof  of  his  accusation. 
This  is  a  twofold  absurdity  :  a  serious  government  is  bound  to  make 

'  See  on  this  subject  the  sarcasms  of  .luliiin  in  the  Ceesars. 

-  The  name  of  this  young  woman  is  not  known;  hut  after  having  repudiated  her,  Alex- 
ander re-uiarried,  and  though  no  autlior  has  spoken  of  his  second  wife,  we  have  coins  of  hers 
and  an  inscription  in  which  she  is  named  with  the  title  of  aw/mta  :  (hura  Seia  Itereyinia 
Sallicstia  liarbia  Orbiana  Auyusta.     See  Eckhel,  vii.  p.  284,  and  Corp.  Inner.  Lat.,  ii.  :i,734. 

^  Others  accuse  the  father-in-law  pf  a  conspiracy  against  liis  son-in-luw,  which  is  hardly 
probable.  The  catastrophe  was  doubtless  brought  about  by  a  woman's  quarrel.  The  young 
empress  may  have  had  the  lot  of  Plautilla,  without  deserving  it,  for  she  loved  her  husband 
teuderly.     (Herod.,  vi.  5  ;  Lampiid.,  Alex.,  40.) 


its  own  inquests,  and  no  one  was  tempted  to  respond  to  an 'appeal 
which  had  so  terrible  a  penalty.  lUit  Alexander  Severus  wished 
to  transform  the  Empire  into  an  ideal  republic. 

Praise  is  still  lavished  on  the  pious  thought  which  led  him  to 
place,  in  his  lararlum^  Apollonius  of  Tyana  by  the  side  of  Jesus, 
Orpheus  beside  Abraham:  a  vague  religion  of  humanity,  the  con- 
fused aspirations  of  which  are,  however,  sufficient  for  some  choice 
souls.  S.  Augustine  also  knew  a  matron  who  had  constructed 
a  jiiiuiature  chapel  in  which  she  burned  incense  before  the  images 
of  Jesus  and  Paul,  of  Homer  and  Pythagoras.^  These  acts  of 
homage  to  sanctity  and  genius  honour  the  man,  but  it  was  not 
witli  a  belief  so  simple  that  one  could  direct  people  eager  for  the 
niar\('ll()us. 

Like  the  prince  whose  name  and  virtues  he  possessed,  the 
young  emperor  would  have  been  in  private  life  the  foremost  of 
men  ;  in  soven^gn  power  he  was,  far  more  than  Marcus  Aurelius, 
inadequate.  This  is  because  the  government  of  human  things  is  a 
hard  task.  The  great  men  in  this  are  nuni  of  command,  those 
who  can  comprehend  and  are  of  strong  will.  These  qualities  were 
especially  necessary  in  n  state  such  as  the  Koman  Empire,  and,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  Alexander  Severus  did  not  possess  them. 
His  bust  in  the  Louvre,  with  its  weak  and  undecided  features, 
suggests  a  mild-mannered  person,  incapable  of  acting,  and  who 
seems  to  stare  without  seeing.  Julian,  in  th(^  Cwsars,  shows  him 
sitting  in  sadness  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  hall  where  the 
emperors  and  gods  are  going  to  ban(piet ;  Silenus  mocks  at  him 
and  his  mother,  the  hoarder  of  treasure;  Justice  even  consents 
indeed  to  chastise  his  murderers,  but  she  turns  away  '^from  the 
poor    fool,    the     great     simpleton,     who    in    a    corner    bewails    his 

misfortune  ! " 

For  several  years  the  soldiery,  satiated,  had  left  the  Empire 
at  peace,  liut  to  preserve  discipline  among  these  coarse,  greedy, 
and  violent  men,  who  knew  their  strength  and  no  longer  knew  the 
Em]»ire,  the  magistrates,  or  the  law,  would  have  required  a  prince 
who  might  inq^ress  upon  them  a  rospc^'tful  fear  at  the  same  time 
with  obedience,   who   would,  keep   them  in  harness,   glut  them  with 

'  Liber  fie  JIaresibus,  iii.  7. 
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booty  and  glory,  that  is  to  say,  pri(l(\  Witli  its  mighty  army  of 
mercenaries  the  Em])ire  was  condemned  to  have  no  more  great 
generals.  Severus  had  been  one :  Alexander  was  not.  So  the 
civil  order,  which  the  former  had  protected  against  his  soldiers, 
was  ruined  by  the  latter. 

It  is  said  that,  before  renouncing  philosophy  and  thv  arts,  he 
had  consulted  the  Virgilian  lots,  and  that  the  poet-prophet  had 
responded  by  the  famous  lines : 

Edcudent  alii  spirant ia  molliut  cera. 

Tu  regere  impeiio  populos,  Romane  memento. 

Lampridius  gives  to  his  hero  the  qualities  which  these  verses 
demand  for  tlie  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  ;  he  makes  of  him 
a  tierce  defender  of  the  ancient  discipline.  ^' The  soldiers,"  he 
says,  ''  called  him  Severus  on  account  of  his  excessive  sternness  ; "  * 
and  as  a  proof  \\v  shows  the  poj)ul;tti(.n  tiocking  togc^ther  on  the 
passage  of  the  army,  who  "took  the  soldiers  for  senators,"-'  seeing 
the  gravity  of  their  mien  and  the  wisdom  of  their  conduct;  or 
else  he  is  citing  certain  classic  rc^miniscences  which  the  prince 
utilized.  A  senator  known  for  his  peculations  *  comes  and  salutes 
him  at  the  curia;  Alexander  renews  against  him  the  a])ostr()phe  of 
C^icero  to  Catiline :  0  tempora,  0  mores !  vivit,  immo  in  senatum 
venit!  A  legion  mutinies;  he  hurls  at  it  the  words  of  Caesar: 
"Retire,  Quirites."  Some  officers,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
restrain  their  soldiers,  were,  it  is  true,  put  to  death,  but  at  the  end 
of  a  month  the  culprit  legion  was  reinstated.  They  also  speak  of 
troops  decimated.  The  following  facts  do  not  permit  us  to  give  to 
this  reign  such  a  character  for  severity. 

A  quarrel  arose  in  Rome  between  the  civilians  and  the 
pruBtorians.  Both  sides  maintained  their  quarrel;^  but,  for  the 
populace  to  dare  to  affront  the  troops,  they  must  havc^  been 
driven  to  extremities  by  many  deeds  of  insolence,  and  we  kn^.^^ 
that  the  soldiers  were  not  sparing  of  them.  There  was  tight ing 
for   three    days,    and   many    were   slain.      At    k.t,    the    praitorians, 


Liimprid.,  Ahx.,  25. 

.  ut  non  milites  sed  senntores  transire  diceres  (ibid.,  49). 
See  what  is  said  of  the   Roman  plehs,  in  the  appendix  to  Ji<,oii  Ixxix.  of  Dion,  by  the 
auonymous  author  who  has  written  this  pac^auge. 
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driven  from  the  streets,  set  fire  to  the  houses;  the  conflagration 
threatened  to  involve  the  whole  city  when  the  two  parties  con- 
sented to  desist.  It  is  not  known  what  part  the  government  had 
in  this  affair;  but  we  have  the  right  to  say  that  such  disorders 
occur  only  under  a  wavering  authority,  and  we   may  ask  ourselves 


Alexander  Severus.     (Bust  of  the  Vatican.) 

what  the  legionaries  of  the  |)rovinces  did,  if  the  prretorians,  so 
affectionate  to  the  young  prince,  conducted  themselves  in  this 
manner  to  his  face. 

Maiiiina^a  had  at  first  placed  at  the  head  of  the  praetorians 
two  tried  captains,  Flavianus  and  Chrestus ;  later  she  also  gave 
them    T^lpiaii    for   a   colleague.       These   men    of  war   did  not  relish 
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(iiMliog  in  the  pmiCortum  luwyt'i-i*  wlii>,  bringing  thew?  ilio  regular 
bubiU  of  niagistmtcs  had  ilu?  oixUrs  txicutixl.  The;  new  i^>foct 
¥na8  dLq>1cii}(ing  to  thu  cuhurU  «ud  to  their  chiefs,  who  forowni  u 
sdwin©  for  getting  rid  of  bim.'  Ulpian  Jinticijatod  thorn  by  killing 
llie  two  piY'fw'lH  and  their  acc(»nipHi'»'ti.  This  tragedy  pn>V4>kid 
unothcr.  Th<j  whole  corps  took  up  the  cause  of  the  victims  and 
Ulpiau  was  tJi'Voral  tinus  in  danger  of  <leath.  In  a  final  and 
foriiudiibl<t  riot  he  took  refugi-  in  the  paIa<H?;  the  soldiei-b  forccil 
itft  gate??  4ind  slew  him  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  who  c<iveml  him 
in  vain  with  hi.s  irniM^l  purple.'  Tki*  wai>  in  228.  One  might 
almwly  iniagine  onwH^lf  on  tlie  chores  of  the  Bo«phoru8  hearing 
janissaried  deiiwmd  the  head  of  a  rizir. 

A  eertain  Epagathn*,  un  old  eonfidentiiil  agent  of  Oimculla 
and  Maerinus,  had  phiyed  a  paH  in  thi*;  («ta8tn:.|ili.  by  inciting 
thr  .s<.ldicre  againid  Ulpiun,  He  was  only  a  fretHlnuin  j  but  they 
did  not  dare  to  punish  him  for  fear  of  exciting  a  new  rijvolt. 
He  was  eharg<Ml  with  a  mission  to  Egypt,  then  ni^alKxl  under  a 
pretext  into  Crote,  where  tbo  ex(»eutimier  awaited  him.'  Tins 
seraglio  juj^tice  would  of  it^If  piove  the  incurable  wcmkuess  of 
thin  government. 

Tho  following  account  of  Dion  is  another  indiration  of  thin. 
Our  historian  wa.n  not  a  great  w^arrior,  he  ought  never  to  liave 
adopted  <Jtrong  n.'Holulions.  Yet  when  he  r^ttumcd  from  his  govern- 
ment of  Pannonia  the  pwetorianB  fonnj  tlwit  ho  had  tlu'n*  shown 
hims<df  too  ?3evere  in  dideipline.  "They  denwinded  my  punisli- 
ment,"  he  «it8,  "fearing  lest  they  should  br?  Mibmittcnl  to  » 
^iiiular  nile."  Instnul  of  paying  attention  tn  their  compbiint^ 
the  emperor  gave  nw  the  consulate.  Hut  tk*  irritation  of  tho 
pnetorians  made  him  fear  that  v*^^^  ^i^  wttk  t^  •minm  tf 
dignity,  they  might  kUi  ii^.  m4  W  <0&n4  w^  W 
RMnainder  of  my  term  of  <  A»  ^  m^  fUf9  i«  M 
Kome."*  Tltc  prudent  confute  4M  WOtf.  iftAM  ^^  p^^  MW 
was  becoming  too  ditfleult,  W   A^Ulwi  llt»^   IM^*  *•>  * 


*  SBMimuA,  i.  1 1 . 

• .  .  .  .  f  u^M  Ate^t  m  militmm  ua 

•  IKfin.  \xxx.  2,  •. 
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gnxit  V)ook  of  hi^tOtrji  which  he  closed  at   this  laxt    narnttiiMu  and 
with  this  line  of  Homer: 

Tk#  canit{n>.  «»J  tiN  lloodAed  vtti  th^  4in 

Dion   had   nothing   in   (Y)mmon    with    Hector,   but    it   was    from    a 
bloody  conflict  that  he  likewise  retired. 

Wo  here  take  h^ve  of  a  colourb^^  writer,  a  man,  liowever, 
who,  having  studied  tlie  Republic  in  its  gmndeur  and  ir.<  dceadiHiee, 
the  Kmpiro  under  August uh  and  Nero*  Hadrian  and  CVimmoduis 
wajs  able  to  follow  the  logicid  cMinneetion  of  this  history  unfolding 
across  tk^  c<!nlurie.s  under  the  dtnjbli  u  tion  of  ]>olitical  witnlom 
and  of  noccssiti4»s  piynIuccmI  by  circumstances*  If  we  inquire  what 
we're  his  sentiments  in  the  matter  of  government/  wt?  tJuill  see 
that,  in  spite  of  tho  acts  of  enielty  which  ho  had  relatetl,  in 
spite  of  thoi«f?  which  he  himsrlf  luid  witnessed  and  well-nigfi 
beou  the  victim,  Dion  was  a  great  iKirtihan  of  the  iminrial 
moiaitihy.  Wlicn  tho  emperor  was  a  Iwd  <me.  they  longed  for  a 
ehangie  of  primer,  they  ilid  not  dct^ii-e  a  change  in  the  fonn  of 
government,  Xo  one  at  that  time  imagined  any  other,  and,  it 
nujst  al»o  be  admitted,  no  other  was  possible.  Dinti  nidy  asks  of 
the  prinoc  that  he  should  W  on  g^Mxl  timi-t  with  the  .M^nate,  his 
council.  T!n\*  had  previously  been  the  wish  of  Tacitus,  and  it  had 
been  the  pnictiee  of  the  Antonine*.  Unfortunatily,  >ince  Canicalla, 
and  more  so  ovcry  day,  the  prince  and  the  consuls  prefects  of  the 
pnetorium  and  seiMitors,  wen*  all  at  the  mercy  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  eliaraoteristic  of  sucih  rule  is  frequency  of  riotous 
dislurbauci^ 


A  ti^  tj>4  ^ 


\9\ 


a-  fT 


If 


♦, 


4^       ^    U 


•  ^  CT»  A«  Vi^,A#^ 
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Home  even.  In  the  case  of  this  last,  the  emperor,  informed  of  it 
invites  liim  to  the  pakice,  takes  him  to  the  senate,  to  the  army' 
overwhelms  him  with  matters  of  business  and  breaks  him  dowii 
with  fatigue.  After  a  few  days  the  ambitious  person  asks  k^ave 
to  return  to  his  liouse  and  his  obscurity. 

These  seditions  and  attempts  miscarry,  but  tlie  Empire  is 
agitated  by  them,  and  they  afford  encouragement  to  the  enemy. 
In  Mauretania  Tingitana,  on  the  frontier  of  Tlhirmnn  and  that  of 
Armenia,  invaders  have  to  be  repc^lhul  ;  the  Hermans  sack  a  part 
of  Gaul,  and  the  Persians  claim  back  from  the  Empire  the  ancient 
provinces  of  C^yrus— Asia  as  far  as  the  C^yclades. 


III. — The  Sassanids. 

Since  the  day  when  Arsan  the  Ikave  had  revolted  against  the 
Sel(Micida3  470  years  >  had  elapsed,  a  very  long  duration  for  an 
Oriental  dynasty.  The  Parthian  monarchy  had  extimded  from 
the  Eui)hratos  to  the  Indus,  ])ut  the  Arsacids,  men  of  shrewd- 
ness or  force  according  to  the  occasion,  had  nothin«<  of  the  organiz- 
ing genius  of  Rome.  They  neither  established  a  permanent,  and 
h(^nce  regular  army,  nor  an  administration  binding  together  the 
diverse  elements  of  the  state  so  as  to  fcrin  n  homogoneous  whole. 
They  suffered  to  exist  about  them  a  miglity  feudalism,*^  the  cause 
of  constant  trouble,  and,  m  the  provinces,  populations  wliich,  having 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire  nothing  except  the  tribute 
paid  to  tlu^  great  king,  retained  their  customs,  their  national 
memories  and  chiefs;  that  is  to  say,  the  hope  and  the  means  of 
some  day  regaining  their  independence.  The  indignities  wliich 
Trajan,  Avidins  Cassius,  and  Septindus  Sevems,  Caracalla  even,  had 
inflicted  upon  tlu^  l^irthian  monarchy,  lin<l  destroyed  its  prestige, 
wliich  the  treaty  with  Macrinus  did  not  restore. 

In  the  mountains  of  Persis  lived  a  man  of  royal  blood,  Arde- 
shir  or  Artaxerxes,  regarded  as  a  descendant  of  Darius,  and  said 
to  be  son  or  grandson  of  Sassan,  ;Nhence  the  name  of  his  race,  the 

'  Or  47G  according  to  other  reckonii.ffs.     Cf.  De  Sainte-Croix.  Mem.  su,  le  youvernei^ient 
des  Parthes,  p.  80. 

'  Diuii,  \li.  15  ;  Tac,  Anrt.,  xi.  10,  und  lltiud.,  vi.  12. 
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Sassanids.'  Admittc^d  into  the  household  of  the  governor  of  Persis, 
he  attracted  notice  by  his  courage  and  address,  gained  the  favour 
of  the  people  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  his  master,  and,  the 
latter  having  been  dethroned,  he  slew  his  successor,  raised  a  revolt 
among  the  Persians,  as  Cyrus  had  formerly  done,  drew  in  the 
neighbouring  nations,  with  whom  he  had  by  anticipation  secunnl  a 
good  understanding,  and  vanquished  the  Parthians  in  thn^e  battles. 
In  the  last  Artabanus  was  killed,  and  Ardc^shir  assumed  the 
tiara  (226-227).  On  the  cliff  of 
Nakschi-Koustan,  in  the  environs  of 
Persepolis,  one  yet  sees  two  warriors 
engaged  in  strange  combat.  it  is 
Ardeshir  wresting  the  diadem  from 
his  rival.  By  consecrating  this  sou- 
venir near  th(^  ancient  sanctuary  of 
the  Acluemenids,  he  wishi^d  to  testify 
before  all  eyes  that  his  victory  was 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  empire 
of  Cyrus. 

Oriental  monarchies  are  instituted 
as  ra{)idly  as  they  decay.  In  a  few 
years  the  mountaineers  of  Persis  had 
come  back  into  the  ca})itals  of  the  first 
Aclnemenids,  *'  and  all  th(^  kings  had 
put  on  th(^  sash  of  submission,  suspended  from  their  ears  the  ring  of 
servitude,  and  taken  upon  their  shoulders  the  harness  of  obedience.""^ 
As  successor  to  a  state  whose  springs  of  action  were  worn  out  by 
hmg  use,  Rome  now  belield,  along  its  eastern  frontier,  an  empire 
abounding  in   warlike  zeal,  as  these  new  dominions  always  do. 

The  revolution  just  accomplished  was  religious  as  well  as 
political.  The  Arsacids,  subjected  to  the  influences  of  the  civiliza- 
tion which  Alexand(U'  had  carried  into  Eastern  Asia,  had  become 
Ilelleiiized.      They    delighted    in   the    customs    of    Greece,    spoke    its 

'  According?  to  Sainte-Croix  {ibid.,  p.  22)  the  Persians  had  retained  their  national  chiefs, 
and  Ardeshir,  at  the  moment  of  revolt,  jroverned  the  cojintrv  by  virtue  of  this  position. 

'  Artaxerxes  wears  the  round  tiara  a<lorned  with  the  symbol  in  the  form  of  a  caduceus, 
calh'd  ninhrou.  Thf  Pehlvi  l«'<rend  pives  the  name  of  the  prince.  (Cornelian,  cut  in  cabochon, 
1^  in.  hijjh  by  ^  broad.     G«'m  of  the  Cabinet  do  France,  No.  1,331).) 

'  Mirkhond,  Hist,  des  Sa/ffanidea,  tr.  Sylvestre  de  Sncy,  p.  27^. 
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Coin  of  Artaxerxes,  bearing  on  tbe  Reverst* 
a  Lighted  Pyre.' 


language,  adored  some  of  its  gods,  had  the  dramas  of  the  great 
poets  of  Athens  represented  at  their  court,  ^  and  in  the  legends  on 
their  coins,   which  were  in   Greek,  they  adopted  among  other  titles 

that  of  Philhellenes.*  This  mental 
culture  disposed  them  to  toler- 
ance, and  Christianity  had  profited 
by  it  to  penetrate  into  their  pro- 
vinces. But  the  tributary 
nations  had  preserved  the  old 
worship  of  Iran,  Mazdeism  :  the 
consecrated  fire  was  always  bum- 
ing  on  the  pTjres^  and  the  magi  were  numerous.  They  served 
the  cause  of   him  who   was    announced    as  the  avenger  of  Onnuzd 

and  the  restorer  of  the  laws  of  Zoroaster-. 
This  monotheistic  religion,  one  of  those 
which  do  most  honour  to  humanity, 
placed  below  the  infinite  being,  Ahoura- 
Mazda,  izeds  or  good  genii,  celestial 
spirits  and  ministers  of  the  will  of  the 
Most  High.  Hence  it  did  not  require 
many  expressions  of  flattery  to  induce 
the  magi  to  transform  a  powerful  and 
religious  king  into  a  visible  ized ;  and 
Sapor  could  say,  without  wounding  any 
one :  ''Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  of 
the  race  of  the  gods  ?  "  * 

In  return  for  the  assistance  which 
these  priests  gave  him,  Ardeshir  accorded  thom  great  influence. 
"Tie  restored,"  says  a  Greek  historian,  "the  magi  to  honour."^ 
This  body  of  clergy,  again  restored  to  power,  will  make  intolerance 


Ormuzd.^ 


•  See  vol.  iii.  p.  248. 

^  De  Sacy,  Mem.  sur  diverses  antiquity  do  In  Perse,  p.  44. 

'  At  the  right,  the  head  of  Artaxerxes,  with  the  tiara  hearing  the  star,  symbol  of  the  sun, 
and  the  legend  :  "  Tlie  Adorer  of  Ormuzd  .  .  .  . "  On  the  reverse,  a  pyre,  from  wliich  dart 
flames.     Legend:  "  The  Divine  Artaxerxes."    Silver  coin. 

*  DeSacy,  Sicmoire,  qXc,  p.  36-41.  On  the  monotheistic  character  of  Mazdeism,  see  the 
articles  of  M.  Bartlu^lemy  Saint-Ililaire,  Journal  des  Savanf/f,  June  and  July,  1878. 

'  The  bust  of  Ormuzd,  surrounded  hy  flames  and  placed  on  a  pyre.  Pehlvi  inscription. 
Annulary  seal.     (Intaglio  on  veined  agate.  1^^,  in.  diameter.     Cnhinet  de  France,  No.  l,.*{.'i<5.) 

"  'E{   ov   Kai    nani   nipaotq   o'l   Mc'iyoi   tTriSo^ot   (Nic^ph.,   Jligf.   eccL,  i.  p.   55,  ed.  of  1G30); 
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the  political  law  of  the  Sassanids  and  will  let  persecution 
loose  against  the  Christians;  but  the  religious  and  national  zeal 
of  these  princes  will  also  give  to  the  new  dynasty  a  vitality  and 
renown  which  the  preceding  had  not  known.^  As  the  danger  to 
the  Roman  Empire  is  increasing  in  this  quarter,  it  will  be  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  its  forces  from  the  line  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  in  order  to  fortify  that  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris; 
and  to  watch  this  new  enemy  from  a  nearer  point,  it  will  end  by 
displacing  the  centre  of  its  power,  by  removing  its  capital  from  the 
west  to  the  east. 

The  war  of  four  centuries  which  is  about  to  commence  between 
the  two  empires,  is  therefore  one  of  those  many  wars  which 
religious  zeal  has  kindled.  It  is  characterized  at  first,  with  regard 
to  both  nations,  by  a  return  to  memories  of  the  expedition  of 
Alexander:  on  one  side  admiration  and  confidence,  on  the  other 
hatred  and  maledictions.  We  have  seen  Caracalla  honouring  the 
memory  of  the  Maecdunian  hero,  the  second  Severus  taking  his 
name,  and  ihe  legions  organizing  in  phalanx.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  shade  of  the  Greek  conqueror  was  going  to  march  before  the 
Ivnman  army  to  guide  it  on  the  road  to  Ctesiphon.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Tigris,  this  Alexander  whose  generous  soul  we  are 
wont  to  extol,  had  become  to  the  magi,  in  their  patriotic  and 
religious  lament,  ^^the  accursed"  who  slaughtered  the  nobles  and 
priests,  who  ''  burned  the  books  of  revelation,"  and  who  ^^  is  burn- 
ing in  his  tui-n  in  eternal  flames."  Even  to  this  day  the  Parsees 
do  not  speak  of  ^'Iskender  Roumi "  except  as  an  abominable  tyrant. 
''After  him,"  said  they,  ''religion  was  brought  low  and  the  faithful 
into  oppression,  until  king  Ardeshir  had  re-established  the  true 
faith."  -  These  conflicting  sentiments  announce  the  grandeur  of 
the  struggle. 

Agatliia.s  (bk.  ii.  pp.  64-6)  thinks  the  same.  M.  de  ilarlez  (Aoesta,  p.  xxxv.)  says  that  Ardeshir 
wa«  of  the  race  of  the  magi  and  himself  a  magus. 

'  On  their  coins  the  Sassanids  assume  the  title  of  "servant  of  Ormuzd,"  and  on  the  reverse 
they  liave  placed  "the  altar  of  tire,"  a  representation  and  title  which  are  found  on  the  nu'd;ils 
of  the  Arsacids.     See  De  Sacy,  Mem.  j<ur  diverses  antiq.  de  la  Per><e,  pp.  171  ^^  seq. 

'^  See  rhe  article  of  M.  James  Darmesteter,  la  Leijende  (t  Ale. rand  re  chez  les  Perses,  in  vol, 
xxxv.  of  the  liibliothique  dcs  IIuutcs-Lludes. 
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JV. — Expeditions  aoainst  the  Persians  and  the  Germans; 

Death  of  Alexander  8everus. 

Jiefore  engaging-  in  close  contest  with  the  great  empire  of  the 
West,  the  son  of  Sassan  turned  his  weapons  against  the  neigli- 
bouring  popuhitions  of  Konian  Mesopotamia.  He  attacked  the  city 
of  Atra,  the  camp  of  refuge  of  the  Scenite  Arabs,  against  whicli 
he  was  not  more  fortunate  than  Trajan  and  Severus,  and  he 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  Arsacids  of  Armenia,  wlio  from  th(» 
summits  of  their  mountains  and  inaccessiWe  fortresses  (h'hed  inva- 
sion. These  expeditions  no  doubt  liad  but  a  secondarv  interest  to 
him,  at  least  this  two-fold  check  did  not  lessen  his  hopes,  and  in 
231   he  invaded  the   llomau  province. 

At  this  news  Alexander  and  his  pacific  councillors  wrote  to 
the  Persian  a  beautiful  letter,  full  of  the  most  edifying  advices. 
The  ravages  eontiiuuHl ;  Nisibis  was  besieged  and  tin;  enemy's 
scouts  penetrated  as  far  as  ('appadocia.  '^All  these  lands  l)elon^ 
to  me,''  said  Ardeshir.  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  going  to  take 
them.  There  was  no  alternative  at  Kome  but  to  resign  th(»mselves 
to  war :  great  preparations  were;  made,  and  from  each  province, 
from  each  army,  went  forth  detachments  who  directed  their  course 
toward  Syria.  Alexander  quitted  his  capital  in  tears,  but  firmly 
resolved  to  do  his  duty,  if  not  as  a  soldier,  at  least  as  an  emperor.* 
He  took  the  route  by  way  of  Hlyria  and  Thrace,  collecting  soldiers 
on  his  march,  and  entered  Syria  with  a  large  army.  He  there 
found  the  troops  given  to  every  disorder*  and  to  mutiny;  i)erhaps 
there  had  even  been  a  revolt,  if  tlu^  proclamation  of  an  emperor 
by  the  army  of  Mesopotamia  may  be  refcuTcd  to  this  time.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  prince  and  reinforcements  sent  by  the  legions  of 
Pannonia  all  became  ([xiwi.  A  plialanx  of  30, 000  men  was 
organized  in  remembrance  of  successes  obtaiiu^l  by  t]w  phalanx  of 
the  Macedonian  hero;  Alexander  even  wished  his  guard  to  have 
argyraspides,  or  shields  of  silver.  Four  hundred  Persians  magni- 
ficently dressed  and  armed  came  and  summoned  th(^  empc^ror  to 
evacuat(^   Asia ;    he   considered    the    demand    insolent,    and,    refusinj: 


'  IltTtidiaii  says  (vii.  -J)  that  he  wa.s  arcu«»»'<l  of  iii<lt)leiicf  and  fiini<liiv  in  war. 
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to  recognize  them  as  ambassadors,  he  shut  them  up  in  Phrygia, 
where  villages  and  lands  were  given  them,  and  then  entered  on 
the  campaign  in  232. 

At    this   point    accounts  differ.      According   to  a  contemporary, 
the    emperor   divided    his    forces 
into    three   corps :    the  first  took 
the   route    by    way    of    Armenia, 
a    country    in    alliance    with    the 
Romans,    to    penetrate    into    the 
territory  of  the  Modes;  the  second 
by  the  desert,  to  reach  the  con- 
rtuence    of    the    Tigris    and    the 
Eui)h rates    and    directly    threaten 
Persia ;    the   third  nuirched   right 
(m    through    Upper  Mesopotamia, 
but     with     extreme     delay,    for 
which     they     accuse     Mammasa, 
who    feared    to    expose   her   son. 
The  army  of  the    north  amassed 
much    booty,    suffering    however 
considerable    losses    and    without 
obtaining     any      serious      result, 
because  this  route  could  not  con- 
duct   them   to   the   vital    parts   of 
the   new   empire.      The   Persians 
opposed     slight     forces     to     this 
somewhat    remote    attack ;     they 
concentrated     against     the    army 
of  the  south,  which  was  crushed, 
then   against   that  of   the  centre, 
which,  composed  in  great  part  of  soldiers  accustomed,  on  the  banks 
of   the    Danube    and    the    Rhine,    to    cold   and   dampness,    was   pro- 
strated   by  the  dry   and    burning   heat    of   the    desert.     Under   this 
climate,    which    requires    sobriety,    *' the    Hlyrians"    drank   and   ate 

'  Musoum  of  the  Louvre.  Statue  in  Pentelican  marble,  formerly  assi^ed  to  Julia 
iSoaimias,  The  antique  head  is  reproduced;  the  attributes  of  Ceres  have  been  added  hy  a 
mmlern  artist.  The  empres.»*es  were  often  represented  in  the  character  of  Venus.  The  Museum 
of  Naples  possesses  a  hall  styled  that  of  the  Venusns,  which  arc  portraits  rather  than  ideal 
%ures. 

X  2 


.lulia  Mammaea  as  Venus  Pudica.' 
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as  in  Germany  :  this  error  in  diet  decimated  them  ;  the  mortality 
brought  on  the  plague,  and  it  became  necessary  to  tall  back  after 
a  few  successes  of  doubtful  value.  Alexander  himself  fell  sick 
from  fatigue  and  anxiety.  As  in  the  time  of  Antony,  the  retreat 
of  the  army  of  the  north  across  the  mountains  of  Armenia  was 
disastrous,  and  the  Roman  corpses  again  strewed  the  ways  of  this 
country  in  the  year  233.  But  they  made  no  account  of  the  dead. 
These  soldiers,  recruited  among  the  barbarians^  and  tlie  dregs  of 
the  Eoman  population,  left  behind  them  neither  ivlatives  nor  friends 


Dead  Porsian  Warrior.     (Marble  of  the  Museum  of  Naples.) 

deploring  their  death,  and  it  was  easy  by  means  of  largesses  to 
persuade  the  survivors  that  they  had  just  completed  a  skilful  and 
victorious  campaign. 

In  truth,  neither  side  was  vanquished.  The  Persians  might 
congratulate  themselves  on  a  great  success,  but  Mesopotamia, 
guarded  by  the  fortresses  of  Severus,  was  not  encroached  upon,  not 
a  particle  of  Roman  territory  was  conquered ;  and,  if  they  had 
exterminated  one  imperial  army,  if  -they  had  stopped  the  advance 
of  another,  it  was  not  without  having  suffered  considerable  losses. 
So,  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  a  Roman  invasion  had  (lisaj)])('ared, 
their  irregular  troops  dispersed,  each  carrying  home  his  booty. 
Yet  the  Persians  had   not  attained    tlieir  purpose,   and    llic    Roiiian:^ 

'  The  army  which  Alexander  subsequently  led  into  Gaul  wa.s  compobod  of  barbarums  : 
Omnis  apparatu'<  ....  j^otentissimus  quidem  per  Armeyiios  et  Osrhtenos  et  Parfhoff  et  omn>f> 
f/enerit  hunn?ium  (IjHiuY^^'id.,  Ale.f.,  (Si),  llemdian  (vi.  17)  adds  that  u-.any  Muors  were  al.M) 
found  in  it. 
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had  fulfilled  theirs.  So  far  from  being  conquered,  Roman  Asia  was 
delivered.  The  victory  un( questionably  remained  with  those  who 
had  obtained  the  result  wiiich  they  desired.  13ut  the  two  empires 
had  come  into  collision  once  more  without  either  of  th(Mu  crushing 
the  other,  and  it  continued  so  until  a  new  element,  the  religious 
and  aggressive  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs,  changed  the  conditions  of 
the  struggle. 

The  second  account  is  a  song  of  triumph  for  the  Romans. 

Extract   from    the    acts    of    the  senate,   the    seventh    day   before 
the  kalends  of  October;    speech  of  the  prince: 

''  Conscript  Fathers,  we  have  vanquished  the  Persians.  A  long 
discourse  is  unnecessary  ;  it  is  only  of  import- 
ance that  you  should  know  what  were  their 
forces  and  their  preparations.  They  had  700 
elephants  bearing  towers  filled  with  archers. 
We  have  captured  300  of  them;  200  were 
killed  on  the  spot ;  we  have  led  hither  eighteen. 
They  had  1,000  chariots  armed  with  scythes; 
we  might  have  brought  200  of  them,  the 
horses  of  which  have  perished,  but  we  did 
not  think  it  necessary^  because  it  would  have  been  easy  to  present 
others  to  you.  We  have  defeated  120,000  horsemen,  and  killed 
during  the  war  10,000  of  their  cataphracti."  We  have  captured 
a  great  number  of  Persians,  whom  we  have  sold.  We  have 
reconquered  all  the  territory  which  is  between  the  two  rivers, 
Mesopotamia,  which  the  licentious  Elagabalus  had  allowed  to  be 
lost.  We  have  put  to  rout  this  king  Artaxerxes,  whom  his 
renown  and  his  forces  rendered  so  formidable ;  and  the  land  of 
the  Persians  has  witnessed  his  flight,  abandoning  his  ensigns  in 
the  same  localities  where  we  had  once  lost  ours.  This,  Conscript 
Fatliers,  is  what  we  have  done.  The  soldiers  come  back  rich; 
victor\-  makes  them  forget  their  fatigue ;  it  is  for  you  now  to 
decree  supplications  in  testimony  of  our  gratitude  to  the  gods." 
(September  25th,  233.) 

'  LlBlUiALITAS  AVGVSTI  V  SC.  Alexander  seated  upon  a  stage:  behind,  the 
prefect  of  the  praetorium  and  a  soldier  ;  before,  J^iberality ;  at  the  bottom,  a  citizen  mounting 
the  steps.     (Large  bronze.     Cohen,  No.  288.) 

*  Cavaliers  covered  with  defensive  armour  from  head  to  foot.    See  Amm.  Marcellin.,  xvi.  10. 


Coin  Commemorative  of 
the  Conglary  given  by 
Ah'xander  Severus.' 


W' 
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On  the  morrow,  in  memory  of  tliis  grand  success,  a  coii'aarv 
was  given  to  the  people  and  they  celebrated  the  Persian  games. 
The  eighteen  elephants  which  were  displayed  there  led  them  to 
believe  in  the  300  which  they  pretended  to  have  captured.'  There 
could  then  be  no  doubt  of  it  :  Kome  had  now  renewed  tlu^  gloiT 
of  Sever  us  and  Trajan.'^ 

Rome,  at  least,  had  an  interest  in  this  bulletin  of  victory 
being  credited.  Germany  was  uneasy.  Seeing  the  dismantling  of 
the  camps  which  barred  the  route  to  Gaul  and  to  lllyria,  the 
barbarians  had  found  the  occasion  propitious  for  renewing  their 
acts  of  brigandage.  For  a  long  while  the  line  of  the  Rhine  had 
ceased  to  be  threatened,  so  much  so,  that  in  place  of  the  eight 
legions  which  the  first  emperor  had  kept  in  this  quarter,  they  now 
retained  only  four.  It  had  therefore  been  easy  for  the  Germans 
to  pass  between  the  enfeebled  garrisons  and  extend  tlunr  ravages 
into  Gaul.  Hence,  while  waiting  until  the  Illyrians  should  Jiave 
returned  from  the  East,  it  was  well  to  have  their  return  preceded 
by  the  report  of  a  great  victory.  They  were  quite  certain  that  the 
words  pronounced  in  the  senate  would  resound  on  the  Rhine  border. 

Several  months  were  employed  in  reorganizing  the  forces  of 
the  West,  and  in  234 '  Alexander  set  out  for  Gaul.  After  reaching 
the  environs  of  Mayence  with  his  mother,  he    made   another  effort 


1  «. 


Perhaps  there  may  have  been  none  at  all.  Lampridius  (57)  speaks  of  a  car  of  triumph 
drawn  by  four  elepliants ;  the  medals  only  show  a  chariot  and  four  horses.  (Eckhel,  vii.  l'7().) 
On  his  side,  Ardeshir  attested  his  victory  to  his  subjects  by  causing  gold  coins  to  be  struck. 
The  emperors  permitted  neither  the  provinces  nor  their  allh"s  to  emit  gold  coin,  the  aurei  with 
the  emperor's  effigy  were  alone  in  circulation ;  the  Roman  merchants  could  accept  no  others, 
and  all  trade  was  conducted  with  these  coins.  Procopius  relates  that  Justinian  declared  war 
against  the  Arabs  because  they  had  paid  the  tribute  in  pieces  of  gold  not  bearing  the  imperial 
likeness.  (De  Hello  Goth.,  iii.  33;  Zonaras,  xiv.  22.)  In  the  interest  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  their  subjects  the  Arsacids  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  this  necessity,  and  had  not 
luid  gold  money.  The  Sassanids  fabricated  it,  but  in  small  quajitity.  (Mommsen,  //»>/.  de  la 
monnaie  romaine,  tr.  Blacas,  p.  16.) 

-'  An  inscription  recently  deciphered  at  Kef  (Sicca  Veneria),  in  Tunis  (Bnllet.  ^pigr.  de  la 
Gaule,  1883,  p.  3)  mentions  an  offering  of  the  splendidissimus  ordo  of  the  decurions,  Fortuiue 
Reduci  Auff.,  for  the  triumphal  return  of  Alexander  Severus.  This  inscription,  and  another  of 
Pesth,  leads  us  to  think  that  Mammaea  had  accompanied  her  son  into  the  East,  as  slie  followed 
him  in  the  expedition  against  the  Germans:  this  persistence  '*  of  the  avaricious  mother"  m 
remaining  always  at  the  side  of  the  prince  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  causes  of  the  catu.strophe 
which  cost  both  of  them  their  lives. 

'  Profectio  Aufj.  (Eckhel,  vii.  277).  Lampridius  (Alex.,  60)  pretends  that  a  Druidess  told 
]»im,  Galileo  sennone,  not  to  expect  victory  and  not  to  rely  on  his  soldiers.  The  Druid.s  ha«i 
fallen  to  the  rank  of  sorcerers,  telling  fortunes.  It  is  known  that  Aurelian  and  Diocletian 
consulted  them  to  know  the  future. 
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to    avoid     war.       lli*     pr(>[M>sed    })eace    to    t\iv.    (jermans,    gold    and 
presents    of    all    kinds,    greatly    to    the    disaffection    of   his    soldiers, 
who   wanted   to   keep   this   gold  for  themselves.      In  the  army  tht^n^ 
was   at   that   time   a   chief    named   ^laximin,   who   had  been  born   in 
the  most  barbarous  part  of  Thrace. 
At  first  a  shepherd,  he  had  become 
a  soldier,   and   by   his   lofty   stature 
and     stroui^tli     he    uttracted    atten- 
tion,   and   had  risen    from    grade  to 
grade    up   to    tho    coinniand    of   the 
new    levies,    whose    drilling     Alex- 
ander had  confided  to  liini.      These 
recruits    wen^    for    tlu;    most    part 
rough    and    coarse    l*annonians    like 
himself,    but    wholly    dev(>ted    to    a 
man    who    possess(Ml    their    qualities 
and   their    faults,   and    on    the    con- 
trary  filled   with   contempt    for    the 
tranquil    virtues    of    the    emperor. 
Furthermore,     they     rec^koned     that 
the   reign   of   Alexander   had   lasted 
long   enough,    that    the    rc^cent   war 
liad     exhausted    his    trc^asury,     th(^ 
remainder  of  which   the   avarice   of 
Mammaea    kept     under     lock     and 
key ;    that,    in    short,    there    would 
be  every  advantage  in  a  change  of 
princes,    since   the    new   one  woidd 
pay  richly  for  his  dignity,  especially  if  they  should  choose^  Maximin, 
who,   without    noble    birth    or    illustrious    record,    would    owe    every- 
thing entirely  to  them.     One  day  they  threw  a  purjdc?  mantle   over 
his   shoulders   and  marched   in  arms  towards   the  imperial   residence. 
At    thoir  upi)roaeh   Aloxander  ordered   his  guards   to  go  and    appre- 
hend    the     culprit  ;     they     hesitate,     then     refuse,     and     allow    the 
assassins    to    enter,    who    put    to    death    the    son    and    the    mother,*'^ 


Alexiiii'hn'  Severihs.' 


I    C4 


Statue  of  heroic  size,  in  Grecian  marble.     (Museum  of  Naples.) 
^  In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  dii^covered  at   Rome,  near  the  Porta  San  Giovanni 
(iute,  the  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  Severus  and  Maninia'a.     (Cf.  below,  p.  313.)     The  has- 
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or,    as   Herodian   says,    ''the   parsimonious    woman    and    the    pusil- 
lanimous child;  "^    some  accounts  make  him  die  a  cowardly  death 
(xMarch  19th,  235.) 

Alexander  had  reigned  thirteen  years,  though  his  age  wns 
only  twenty-six;^  He  is  the  last  of  the  Syrian  i)rinees.  If  among 
them  we  reckon  Severus,  on  account  of  the  influence  exercised 
over  him  by  Julia  Domna,  this  dynasty  had  ruled  the  Emi)ire 
more  than  forty  years:  a  brief  space  of  time  which  was  marked 
by  great  events  and  bloody  tragedies,  but  during  which  completely 
disappeared  what  was  left  of  the  Eoman  blood  and  spirit.  13ut  for 
the  jurisconsults,  who  preserved  the  especially  Roman  science,  the 
customs  and  beliefs  make  us  feel  in  the  midst  of  an  Asiatic 
monarchy.  The  Empire  is  inclining  to  the  Orient,  and  soon  will 
be  lost  in  it. 

The  respect  of  Alexander  for  Abraham  and  Jesus,  and  the 
ancient  relations  of  his  mother  with  Origen,  had  rendered  him 
favourable  to  the  Jews  and  the  Christians.^  The  latter  enjoycnl 
during  his  reign  a  profound  peace  and  a  sort  of  legal  existence. 
In  a  contest  w^hich  the  Church  of  Rome  had  with  some  inn-keepers 
in  the  matter  of  some  public  land,  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
(Christians:  '' Better,"  said  he,  ''that  this  locality  should  become 
a  place  of  prayer  than  a  place  of  debauchery."'  He  had  been 
struck  with  the  mnmivY  in  which  the  C^hurch  proceeded  at  its 
sacerdotal  elections,  and"  for  a   moment  thought  of  imitating   it   for 

reliefs  placed  above  the  figures  of  the  emperor  and  his  mother  represent :  the  dispute  of  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon  ;  the  imprisonment  of  Chryseis;  Achilles  preparing  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Patroclus;  finally,  Priam  demanding  the  body  of  his  son.  This  sarcophagus,  which  we  give 
on  page  313,  contained  what  is  called  the  "  Portland  Vase,"  in  blue  glass  with  white  orna- 
ments, now  in  the  British  Museum.     We  reproduce  it  in  an  extra  plate. 

'  Julian,  in  the  Ceesars,  repeats  this  judgment. 

'  Or  twenty-nine  years  and  some  months,  according  to  Lampridius.  There  are  doubts 
as  to  the  precise  date  of  his  death.  Eckhel  (vii.  282)  iiiclines  to  the  beginning  of  July.  To 
the  reign  of  Alexander  is  referred  an  inscription  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  describing  a  curious 
expiatory  sacrifice,  because  the  lightning  had  struck  down  some  trees  of  the  sacred  grove  of 
the  goddess  Dia.  Among  other  victims  immolated  atiU  CfPsarnnn  gniio  d.  n.  Sereri  Alcxmulri 
Aug  ,  was  found  a  taurus  auratus :  item  diim  num.  XX  lenerices  XX.  The^e  divi  are, 
from  another  inscription  of  the  year  183:  Augustus,  Julia  (Livia),  Claudius,  Poppa.^a! 
Vespasian,  Titus,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Sabina,  Antoninus,  Faustina  the  Elder,  L.  Venus, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Faustina  the  Younger,  and  since  Commodus,  Commodns  himself,  Per- 
tinax,  Severus,  and  Caracalla.  (Orelli,  No.  961,  after  Marini,  Atfi'  de'  fmtelli  Arvali,\>\ 
43,  p.  167.)  .  '  -^  >v 

^  Lamprid.,  Alex.,  22. 

'  Ibid.,  49.     This  was  the  very  expression  of  the  Gospel :  domuif  mea  domus  oratiwiis. 


Histoid  '*(  iioiiK*. 


F)     fli 
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the  functions  of  state.'  Of  this  thought  there  only  remained,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  invitation  given  to  the  people  to  denounce  the 
faults  of  thi^  candidates  proposed  for  the  offices.  Lampridius 
pretends  that  Alexander  wanted  to  buikl  a  temple  to  Christ,  to 
enrol  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  gods,  and  that  the  priests  dissuaded 
him  from  it,  declaring,  on  the  faith  of  the  sacred  books,  that  if 
he  executed  this  project,  the  other  temples  would  be  abandoned. 
That  might  be  said  of  C\)nstantine,  but  could  not  be  of  the  son 
of  ^lammtea,  the  Christians  at  that  time  not  being  sufficiently 
numerous  to  inspire  this  apprehension.  Ilow^ever,  they  profited  by 
the  tolerance  of  Alexander  to  build  their  first 
churches,   wiiich   are   shortly  afterwards   mentioned   by 

Origen.'' 

Of  Mamma»a  they  have  also  made  a  Christian; 
a  singular  Christian,  this  empress  called  on  her  coins 
the  beneficent  Juno,  to  whom  the  senate  decreed  an 
apotheosis,  and  for  whom  they  instituted  a  festival 
which  the  pagans  celebrated  as  late  as  the  fourth  century!"'  Like 
her  son,  she  had  desired  to  become  acquainted  with  the  new 
faith,'  and  many  had  that  curiosity.  Eusebius  relates  that  a 
governor  of  the  province  of  Arabia  requested  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria and  tlie  prefect  of  Egypt  to  send  Orig(*n  to  him,  that  he 
iuiglit  confer  with  him  about  the  new  doctrine.^ 

The  reign  of  this  young  and  unfortunate  prince,  to  whom  in 
spite  of  his  weakness  we  must  accord  a  peculiar  regard,  was  then 
t]t(^  moment  when  the  past  and  the  future,  the  two  great  social 
forces,  could  come  together  without  mingling,  and  liv(^  in  peace 
until  the  transformation  should  be  effected.'  In  fact,  a  compro- 
mise was  not  impossible  betwe(m  the  Empire,  now  become  disdainful 


•Vvf '-  > 


Coin  of  Mammaen 
in  the  Likeness 
of  .luno.* 


'  Tiamprid.,  Ale.r.,  45. 

=»  Id.,  iUd.,  42. 

»  In  Matth.  horn.,  xxviii.     Oripren  says  that  they  were  burned,  probably  during  the  reign  of 

Maxiinin. 

*  l\\n  (X)NSERVATU1X.     .hino  standing,  holding  a  patera  and  a  sceptre;  a  peacock  is 

at  her  feet.     Reverse  of  a  silver  coin. 

*  Laniprid.,  Ale.r.,  26.     All  her  ni.Mhils  an*  pagan. 
"  Eusebius,  Hist.  eccL,  vi.  21. 

'  Id.,  ibid.,  vi.  19. 

"  Zonaras  (xii.  Hh  pretends  that  there  were  many  Christians  at  the  court  of  Alexander: 

.  .   .  TToWol   Kara   tov   'A\.    oIkov    i)aav   top   Xpiariw   iTnymoKoTtt:  Otov.      Mangold,    dc   Eccletiia 

prinupca  pro  Cfrmnfm»  ac  ynayistratibiix  rom.  prece.'^ /undent e,  1881,  thinks  that  in  the  first  two 


1^  ^  j-j 
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of  its  old  divinities,  and  a  Christianity  which  would  have  boon 
respectful  towards  the  established  order.  The  one  accepting 
religious  tolerance  as  its  rule  of  government,  the  other,  satisfied 
with  the  liberty  allowed  it,  continuing  peaceably  to  win  souls,  but 
not  gaining  power  by  violence;  making  conquest  of  the  world  by 
virtue  of  moral  truth  and  not  as  a  victorious  party  which  estab- 
lishes itself  by  force  in  the  positions  from  whence  it  has  dislodged 
its  adversaries.  Unhappily,  tlio  revolutions  of  this  world  are  not 
effected  with  this  wisdom.  The  spirit  of  Tortullian  has  replaced 
in  the  Church  that  of  Clement,  and  in  the  State  the  violent  will 
also  succeed  the  pacific.  On  both  sides,  force  will  be  employed  ; 
by  Diocletian,  in  the  name  of  the  gods;  by  the  successors  of 
Constantino,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  Empire  will  he  shakci 
to  its  foundations. 


11 


centuries  liturpical  prayers  for   the   emperors  and   magistrates   were  said    in   the   Christian 
communities, 

^  This  ^fedusa  is  carved  on  the  outside  of  the  famous  cup  of  Oriental  sardonyx,  known  us 
the  Tassa  Farnese.  It  was  found  near  tlie  Castle  of  S.  Angela  (iludriau's  Tombj,  or  at  the 
Tiburtine  Villa,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples. 


Medusa,  or  ^-Egis.' 


TWELFTH  PERIOD. 

MILITAEY   ANARCHY  (235-268  a.d.).     BEGINNING   OF 

THE   DECLINE. 


CHAPTER  XCIV. 


SEVEN  EMPEEOUS  IN  FOUETEEN  YEARS  (235-249  A.D.). 

I.—Maximin  (235-238);    Gordian  I.  and  Gordian  ll. ;    rupiENUs 

AND  Baliunus  (238). 

As   tlie  Roman   aristocracy  and   the   provincial   nobles   abandoncnl 
Tnilitarv    service,    the    sons    of    barbarians    entered    it,    and, 
reaching  tlie  higlier  grades,  disposed  of  the  troops  and  consequently 

of  the  Empire. 

Caius  Julius   Yonm  Maxiiuinus    by   his   father's    side    belonged 
to   the    Getse;    by  his  mother's,   to   the  Alani.     When   Severus,  on 
his    return    from    Asia    in    the    year    202,    traversed     Thrace,    he 
celebrated,    on    occasion    of    a    festival,    the   usual    military    games. 
Maximin,  whose  herculean    strength  had  made   him   famous    among 
his   comrades,    was   matched   against   some   of   the   emperor's   atten- 
dants, and  conquered  sixteen  of  them  in  succession.      This  prowess 
gained   him    the   honour    of    being    at    once    enlisted    in    the    army. 
I'hree    days    later,    seeing    the    emperor   pass   on   horseback   at   full 
gallop,  he  kept  pace  witli  him  on  foot.     Severus  continued  the  race 
for    some    time,   then  ])ro])()sed   to   him    to    take   part   in  a  wrestling 
match,    fatigued   as  he  was.     Immediately  Maximin  threw  seven   of 
the   most   active  soldiers  on(^  after  another,   and  upon  this  received 
the   gold  collar  and   was  admitted   to  the   guards.     This   new   Ajax, 
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who  was  as  brave  as  he  was  strong,  rose  rapidly  through  the 
grades,  but  would  serve  neither  under  Macrinus,  who  had  killed 
the  son  of  his  benefactor,  nor  under  Elagabalus,  whom  he  despised 
— two   praiseworthy  sentiments   which   should    bc^    set    down    to    his 


■;•    '>< 


Maximin.'     (Museum  ol  Napks. ) 


Maximus  (Son  of  Mnximin).' 


credit.  He  re-eniered  the  army  in  the  reign  of  Alexander,  who 
made  him  tribune  with  the  rank  of  senator.  The  rest  of  the  story 
is  well-known.  Disgusted  with  an  emperor,  whom  his  mother  held 
in  leading-strings,  the  troops  were  eager  to  have  a  true  soldier  at 
their  head,  and  they  made  choice  of  the  man  who  possessed  all  the 
physical    qualities    of    one— strength,    agility,    nnd    dexterity.'      Tlis 

'  Heroic  statue,  the  antique  head  preserved.     (Luni  inarbK'.) 

^  Statue  of  Greek  marhle,  the  antique  head  restored. 

'  I  make  no  mention  of  the  extravagant,  stories  of  liis  stren^tl)  and  voracity.  Tliey  are 
credible  only  on  the  supposition  that  Maximin  was  a  morbid  case  of  polyphasy,  of  wbiih 
Letourneau  gives  sucli  curious  instancts  in  liis  Vh}i>*H>Uui\e  des  pasaiom. 
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Maximus,  Cjesar  and  I'rince  oi  the 
Youth.- 


son    Maximus,    not   yet    twenty    years    of    age,'    was    saluted    Ctesar 
and  prince  of  the  Roman  youth. 

The  extraordinarv  fortune  to  which  Maximin  had  attained  did 
did  not  remove  from  his  mind  the 
(consciousness  of  his  own  unworthi- 
ness,  and  placed  iiim  in  an  attitude 
of  hostility  towards  all  who  possessed 
what  he  had  never  had,  Jincestors,  a 
name,  education,  and  wealth.  lie 
dared    not    ai)pear    in    Rome.       This 

city  full  of  glorious  memories,  this  senate  of  which  he  was  not 
yet  an  actual  member,*^  an  assembly 
remaining  still  the  shadow  of  a  great 
reality,  intimidated  the  barbarian.  The 
friends  and  councillors  of  Alexander,  all 
his  household,  and  among  this  number 
many  Christians,  wen^  at  once  put  to 
death;  soon  after  a  conspiracy,  real  or 
feigned,  cost  the  life  of  Magnus,  an  ex- 
consul,  and  of  several  other  persons.'  In 
the  army  were  many  troops  of  African 
and  Asiatic  origin,  (3srhoenian  and  Ar- 
menian archers.  Moors  armed  with  javelins, 
Parthians  who  had  fled  from  the  Persian 
dominion,  all  devoted  to  the  dynasty 
which  had  arisen  out  of  L(^ptis  and 
Emesa.  The  favourit(^  of  the  Panno- 
nians  and  the  murderer   of  Alexander  was   ({ermans    concealinjr   themselves 

,  -^  .1     •  amoner     Hushes.      (Column    of 

doubly    odi<ms     to     them;     it     was     their      ^^^oninus.) 

desire  to  overthrow   him    and    proclaim   as 

emperor,    against   his   will,   an    ex-consul   whom    one    of   his   friends 

assassinated  through  spite  at  not  having  had  the  preference  himself. 

This    murder    disorganized    the    rebellion;    new    victims    fell,    and 

'  Maximus  was  kilh'd  in  his  eighteenth  or  in  his  twenty-first  year.     (Capit.,  Max.,  1.) 

•■•MAXIMYS  C.'ES.  (iEIlM.,  around  the  bare  head  of  the  prince.  On  the  reverse, 
PHINT.  IVVKNTVTIS.  Maximus  standing,  holding  a  wand  and  a  javelin;  behind,  two 
standards.     (Silver  coin.      Colien,  No.  4.) 

^  NeffUP  ipfif  senator  ensct  (Kutrop.,  ix.  1  ). 

*  Capituliiuis  says,  four  thousand.     (.1/^/',  10.) 


■     ^^^^         M"         1 
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Maximin  made  haste  to  seek  sanction  for  his  power  by   gaining  a 
victory  over  the  Germans. 

These  barbarians  made  no  resistance  to  a  serious  attack. 
Abandoning  to  the  Romans  their  harvests  and  their  wooden  houses, 
wliich  were  burned,  they  took  refuge  in  the  deptlis  of  forests, 
whither  they  believed  tlie  legions  would  not  dare  to  follow  them, 
and  in  marshes  through  which  they  alone  knew  the  way.  Maxi- 
min, however,  pursued  them  into  these  retreats,  killed  a  consider- 
able number  of  them  and  sent  to  the  senate,  witli  his  letters 
announcing  the  victory,  a  picture  representing  liiniself  as  tii^hting 
surrounded  by  enemies,  while  the  horse  upon  which  he  is  seated  is 

half  buried  in  tlie  mud.  Tie 
asserted  that  he  had  ravaged 
the  country  over  a  space  of 
400  miles.  Other  wars,  of 
which  we  have  no  particulars, 
gave  him  the  titles  of  Dacicus 

Maxiniinus  Germanicu.s.i  ^^^^     Samiaticus.       From     Sir- 

mium,  which  he  had  made  the 
centre  of  his  operations,  he  commanded  the  line  of  the  Carpatliians, 
and  proposed  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  northern  seas:  this  son  of 
the  Goths  was  desirous  of  crushing  that  barbarism  whence  he  had 
himself  emerged.^ 

A  design  like  this,  and  a  life  passed  in  the  camps  of  the 
Danube  in  rigorous  climates,  give  the  man  a  certain  savage 
grandeur.  But  the  senators  left  idle  in  the  curia,  tln'  languid 
dwellers  in  Eome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  who,  from  the  recesses 
of  tlu>ir  luxurious  villas  could  not  discern  the  perils  that  the 
north  concealed  in  its  mysterious  depths,  and  the  populace,  deprived 
of  their  wonted  pleasures,  were  indignant  at  the  affront  offennl  to 
the  imperial  purple.  Maximin  was  calk'd.the  C'yclops,  the  Busiris, 
the  wdld  beast;  men  openly  desired  his  death,  and  in  tlic  tln^atre 
verses  were  declaimed  like  these:  ''The  elephant  is  huge,  but  men 
kill    him;    the   lion    is   strong,    but    men    kill    him;    the    tiger    is 

*  Laurelled  head  of  Maximin  On  the  reverse,  Maximin  and  his  son,  atandin/r,  holding  a 
victory.     Between  them,  two  kneeling  captjives.     ( Large  bronze  of  the  Cabinet  de  France. ) 

^  In  256  he  assumed  the  title  of  Gernianicus  (Eckhel,  vii.  '2U\).  His  victoi:l«.»s  over  the 
Germans  belong  therefore  to  that  year. 


terrible,  but  men  kill  him.  Beware  of  all,  thou  who  fearest  none; 
for  what  one  alone  cannot  do,  many  together  can.''  The  rude 
soldier  gave  back  cont(Mupt  for  contempt  to  the  effcMuinate  revilers 
whose  hands  could  not  grasp  the  sword,  to  these  crowds  living  on 
charity  and  public  games,  who  had  never  seen  other  blood  flow 
than  that  of  gladiators,  whilo  tin*  (Muperor  replied  by  sentences  of 
death  to  those  who  insulted  him.  Notwithstanding  the  (efforts  of 
the  empress,  who  strove  vainly  to  soften  this  savage  disposition,' 
murders  and  confiscations  multii)lied,  and  hatred  inereasiul  against 
the  Thracinn  who  dared  to  say  openly  that  an  l^mpin^  like  this 
could  be  governcul  nnly   by  the  most  uncompromising  severity. 

This  hatrcMl  Maximin  discerned  evcn-ywhen^,  even  amidst 
flatteries,  and  his  cru(4ty  only  increased  in  consequence.  Those 
even  who  had  aided  his  fortunes  became  guilty  of  having  known 
his  humble  beginnings,  and  ho  caused  these  embarrassing  wit- 
nesses of  his  obscurity  to  disappear.  As  there  was  safety  for  him 
nowhere  except  with  the  army,  he  gorged  it  with  gold,  and  the 
public  treasury  not  furnishing  enough,  he  pillaged  cities  and 
temples,  coined  the  statues  of  the  gods  into  money  and  confiscated 
the  funds  destined  for  games  and  distributions;  .citizens  were  slain 
whih^  (endeavouring  to  defend  the  statues  of  their  divinities.  A 
catastrophe  was  becoming  inevitable,  and  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
which  occurred  at  this  time  was  believed  to  announce  it. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  238,-  an  insurrection  of  peasants 
broke  out  in  Africa.  One  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  th(^  agents  of 
this  fiscal  tyranny,  tho  procurator  of  the  province  of  (  arthage,  had 
condemned  many  landowners  of  Thysdrus  to  fines  which  were 
ruinous  to  tlicUL  They  applied  for  a  delay  of  three  days,  and 
employed    that    time  in    calling   in   from  the   adjacent    country   their 

'  Amm.  Marcellinus,  xiv.  L 

'  This  period  presents  serious  chronological  diffiriiUies,  which  have  been  removed  by  Eckhel 
(vii.  29.S-.')),  and  by  liorghesi  {Snir  imp.  Pupiano,  in  his  Works,  v.  pp.  X><><et  seq.),  and  especially 
by  L.  Renier.  In  tlio  latter's  memoir  upon  the  inscriptions  of  the  Gordians,  he  establishes, 
moreover,  that  Capellianns  was  in  command  in  Xun.idia,  and  not,  as  has  been  always  believed, 
in  Mauretania  ;  that  the  Third  Augustan  legion  was  disbanded  after  its  defeat:  that  the  true 
name  of  Balbinus  was  Decimus  Cnclius  Galvinus  nalbinus  (no  inscription  had  given  it  until  that 
of  IJouhira,  recently  discovered);  that,  iinally,  a  rescript  inserted  in  the  Code  (ii.  10,  2)  proves 
that  Pupienus  and  l?albinus  were  dead  by  the  tenth  before  the  kalends  of  .luly  (.lune  22). 
In  the  reorganization  of  Africa  by  Gordian  IIL  the  Numidian  lieutenancy  was  suppressed,  and 
CfCMrian  Mauretania  became,  and  remaintnl  until  the  time  of  Valerian,  a  praetorian  province, 
governed  by  a  legate  who  commanded  the  entire  army  in  the  African  provinces. 

VOL.    VI.  ^ 
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husbandiuoii,  who  entered  the  city  by  night,  armed  with  clubs  and 
hatchets  concealed  under  their  clothing.  At  break  of  day  the  con- 
spirators with  this  band  attacked  the  dwelling  of  the  proconsul, 
killed  him,  and  then  hastening  to  the  dwelling  of  the  procurator, 
who  w\as  at  this  time  in  Thysdrus,  they  invested  him  with 
a    purple    robe,    and,    iu    spite    of    his    reluctance,    proclaimed    him 


assiduous  reader  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,^ 
would  have  been  glad  to  end  his  days  peacefully.  But  the  choice 
was   not    allowed    him.      Moreover   to   touch   the    imperial    purple, 


Thysdrus  (tl-J|jem):    View  of  a  Circular  (Jnllery  in  the  Amphitlieatre  or  Colosseum. 

Augustus.  Gordiaii  Avas  tlu^  person  of  highest  rank  in  the  Empire. 
He  was  said  t(»  b(^  a  descendant  of  the  Gracchi;  his  mother,  Ulpia 
Gordiana,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Trajan  ;  and  his  wife  was  the 
great-granddaughter  of  Antoninus  Pius.  H(»  was,  moreover,  a 
scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  man  of  integrity  ;  he  had  immense  wealth, 
but  he  was  eighty  years  of  ag(\  and  content  with  having  passed 
through   so    many   revolutions   without    loss    of    life    or   fortune,   this 


The  Elder  Gordian.     (liust  of  the  Capitol,  Hall  of  the  Emperors.  Xo.  64.) 

though   but   for   a   moment,   was   to   be   like   him    of   old  who   laid 
hand  upon  the  Ark,  his  life  must  be  the  penalty. 

Gordian  accepted,  and  Carthage,  which  had  not  seen  an 
emperor  since  Hadrian,  received  w4th  transport  the  new  Augustus. 
He   associated    with   himself    his    son,    who   had   been    one    of    his 

*  Ctoi-dian  had  composed  a  poetical  Antoniniad.  CapitoUnus  thus  describes  one  of  his 
palaces:  "  In  their  villa,  which  yet  stands  upon  the  Pra  nestine  road,  may  be  seen  a  tt-trastyle 
temple  of  two  hundred  columns,  of  which  fifty  are  of  Carystiaii  m  irble,  fifty  of  Claudian,  and 
fifty  of  Numidian  ;  there  are  also  three  basilicas  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  thennre,  which 
are  surpassed  in  beauty  only  by  those  of  Rome."  {Gord.,  82.)  "  While  aedile,  Gonlian  gave 
at  his  own  expense  twelve  spectacles,  one  each  month,  where  gladiators  in  number  from  three 
hundred  to  a  thousand  were  engaged.  On  one  occasion  he  let  loose  in  the  amphitheatre  a 
hundred  wild  beasts  of  Libya;  another  time,  a  thousand  bears.  At  the  August  games  he  fur- 
nished to  the  populace  two  hundred  stags,  thirty  wild  horses,  ten  elands,  a  liundro<l  Cyprus 
Inills,  three  hundred  ostriches,  thirty  wild  asses,  a  hundred  and  fifty  wild  boars,  two  hundied 
chamois,  and  two  hundred  deer."     [Ibid.,  8.) 
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lieutenants,  and  immediately  despatched  emissaries  to  Rome  with 
letters  for  the  consuls,  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  pnetorians, 
and  assassins  to  destroy  the  praetorian  prefect,  the  pitiless  agent  of 
the   cruelties    of   Maximin.      They   also   were    to    spread    the   false 


The  Younger  Gordian. 


(Bust  of  the  Capitol,  Hall  of  the  Emperors,  No.  65.) 


rumour  that  the  emperor  had  been  murdered  in  camp  in  Pannonia. 
The  prefect  being  attacked  unawares  was  stabbed  in  his  own 
tribunal.  In  his  letter  to  the  senate  Gordian  declared  that  he 
would  submit  to  the  decision  of  that  august  assembly.  Since  the 
time  of  the  true  Antonincs  the  Conscript  Fathers  had  not  heard 
language  like  this.     It  gave  them  courage,  and  without  waiting  to 
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see  if  the  imperial  offices  were  really  vacant,  they  decreed  them 
to  the  two  Gordians,  father  and  son,  in  a  secret  session^  (March, 
238).  The  people  were,  for  once,  of  the  same  mind  with  the 
senate ;  a  ruler  who  scorned  to  come  to  Home  appeared  to  them 
false  to  all  his  duties.  They  rejoiced  therefore  at  the  report  of 
Maximin's  death,  and  welcomed  with  acclamations  the  emperor 
whom  the  Fathers  had  given  them.  The  revolution  would  have 
failed  of  its  chief  interest  if  it  had  been  on  paper  only ;  a 
sanguinary  reaction  smote  the  officers  and  partisans  of  the  Thracian 
and  the  informers  who  had 
served  his  cruelty.  Under 
this  pretext  every  man  rid 
himself  of  an  enemy,  and 
debtors  murdered  their 
creditors.  Th(^  prefect  of 
the  city  perished  in  one  of 
these  tumults. 


'^'^^WPWf™ 


I*-.  *v. 


f 
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Unique  Inscription  of  the  Elder  Gordian.'' 
(Museum  of  Bordeaux.) 


Meanwhile  messengers 
had  been  sent  out  to  com- 
municate to  the  provinces 
the"  impulse  which  had  begun  with  Home  and  Carthage.  Their 
despatches,  written  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  the  Eoman 
people,  called  upon  the  nations  to  succour  the  common  country  and 
acknowledge  the  two  rulers  who  had  just  freed  the  world  of  a 
wild  beast.^  Maximin  at  first  ridiculed  these  new  ^^  Carthaginians," 
and  promised  his  soldiers  that  this  revolt  of  the  senate  should  give 
them  rich  booty.  There  was,  in  truth,  nothing  of  Hannibal  in  the 
Carthage  of  the  time,  and  when  the  Numidian  legate,  Capellianus, 
arrived  from  Lambesa  and  Thevestes  with  his  legion,  the  Third 
Augustan,  the  citizens  who  had  come  out  to  oppose  him  gave  way 
at   sight   of    the    Numidiaii    horse,    and    in    their    precipitate   flight 

'  For  a  sen  at  US-consul  fum  taciturn,  the  scribes  and  attendants,  all,  in  fact,  who  were  not 
senators,  went  out  of  the  curia,  and  the  members  of  the  senate  themselves  prepared  the  reports 
and  decrees. 

*  From  the  restoration  by  M.  Ch.  Robert,  in  vol.  iv.  of  Memoires  de  la  Societe  archeolog. 
of  Bordeaux. 

'  The  letter  is  addressed  :  proconaulibwt,  ptrcftidibus,  leyatis,  ducibus,  tribunis,  magistratibuSj 
ac  singulis  civit at ibuSy  et  municipiis  et  ojtpidis  et  vicis  et  castellis.  (Capit.,  Max.,  15.)  The 
two  Maximins  wore  at  the  same  time  declared  public  enemies,  and  a  reward  offered  to  any 
person  who  should  kill  them.     {Ibid.,  10.) 
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crushed  oue  another  iu  the  gates  of  the  eity.^  The  younger 
Gordian  was  slain  in  the  tumult,  and  his  aged  father  in  despair 
took  his  own  life ;  the  two  had  reigned  a  few  days  over  u  month. 
This  news  struck  consternation  at  Rome.  Embarked  in  so  terrible 
an  enterprise  the  senate  coukl  not  fall  back ;  it  was  compelled  to 
be  either  the  victim  or  the  executioner. 

Ideas   which   later   were    more   fully   developc^d   had   begun    at 


1 


Ituiiid  ui"  the  Tomb  of  the  Gordiuus  (from  a  I'liolo^^rupli  by  l*uiker). 

this  time  to  germinate.  In  the  time  of  Caracalla  Ilerodian  had 
believed  that  a  division  of  the  Empire  was  possible.  In  the 
deliberation  which  took  place  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  from 
Africa,  a  senator  proposed  the  appointment  of  two  emperors,  one  to 
remain  at  Eome  and  have  charge  of  civil  affairs,  the  other  to  be 
with  the  army  for  the  direction  of  military  operations.  1'his  was 
the    system   which  Diocletian  ^ carried   out.     The   proposal   was   well 


*  Capitolinus  {Max.,  10)  «peaks,  however,  of  an  acermna  puyna. 
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received,  and  the  senate  proclaimed  two  Awjnsti^  Pupienus,^  a 
military  man,  and  Balbinus,  who  had  won  honour  in  the  civil 
career.  To  render  these  powers  absolutely  eipial,  the  title  of 
Pontifex  Maximus,  which  had  never  before  been  shared,  was  given 
to  both,  and  the  two  Gordians  were  pronounced  diet. 

A  great  crowd  had  gathered  outside  the  Capitol  when  the 
senate  was  in  session. 
At  the  news  of  the  deci- 
sion a  violent  clamour 
was  raised,  especially 
against  rupienus,  who 
as  governor  of  the  city 
had  severely  repressed 
those  infractions  of  the 
public  order  that  the 
lower  classes  so  willingly  couimit  or  excuse.  Accordingly,  when 
the  new  emperors  with  their  suite  attempted  to  go  the  imperial 
palace,  they  were  driven  back  into  the  Capitol.  The  Gordians 
being  extremely  rich  had  many  adherents 
who  had  proposed  to  derive  advantage 
for  themselves  from  their  reign.  Of 
this  family  there  remained  a  boy — ■ 
grandson  through  his  mother  of  the 
proconsul'  of  Africa  ^ — who  was  at  this 
time  in  Home.  Upon  the  elevation  of 
his  grandfather  and  uncle  the  senate  had  given  him  tli(»  proetorship 
and  the  title  of  Ciesar,  although  he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age. 
After  the  African  disaster  men  were  in  request,  and  the  boy  was 
forgotten,  but  those  whose  interests  were  concerned  had  not  for- 
gotten  him,    and    they    instigated    the    mob,    who   by  their  clamour 


Gordian  III.  (.'ji'sar.  (Silver  Coin 
lu'aring  on  the  reverse  the  legend: 
Vietas  AiKjy.     C'oheu,  No.  73.) 


*  Their  names  were  :  M.  Vlodius  Vupienus  Maximum  and  Dvcimus  Ccdius  Balbinus.  The 
latter  claimed  descent  from  Balbua,  the  Spaniard,  the  friend  of  Pompey  and  Cttsar. 

^  Medallion  of  bronze  struck  at  -E^aj  in  Cilicia,  confirming  the  apotheosis  decreed  by  the 
senate  :  quos  ambo  se?iatus  avr/usfus  appellavit,  et  jioatea  inter  divos  retuHt.  On  the  obverse, 
the  laurelled  heads  of  the  two  (jordians  facing  each  other:  the  legend  (in  Greek)  :  The  Divine 
Gordiani,  the  venerable  Koman,  African,  Augusti.  On  the  reverse,  an  eagle  upon  an  altar, 
and:  The  inhabitants  of  -Egae,  Severiani,  Hadriani,  the  neocoros  city  (having  a  temple  of  the 
Augusti),  the  navarchia  (having  a  marine  arsenal),  in  the  year  of  .-Egae  284  (238  a.d.). 

'  .\n  Algerian  inscription  (L.  llenier.  No.  1,431)  calls  him  divi  Gordiani  nepos  et  diii 
Gordiani  sororis  Jilius.     To  the  same  effect,  Ilerodian,  vii.  27. 
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forced   the    senate  to  renew  the  decree  nuiniiig  the  young  Gordian 
Csesar. 

So     Eonie     hud     three     emperors ;     but     she     had    civil    war 


Iklbinus.     (IJust  of  the  Capitol.) 


nevertheless.  Maxiniin  liad  left  in  the  city  only  a  few  prictorian 
veterans,  and  this  soldier}',  whose  insolence  we  have  often  men- 
tioned, was  always  regarded  with  ill-will  by  the  nobles  and  the 
populace.  One  day  two  of  those  soldiers,  uuaniied  and  as  spectators, 
entering  the   temple   where  the  Conscript  Fathers  were  deliberatiii 


(I* 
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passed  beyond  the  altar  of  Victory,  a  serious  breach  of  etiquette. 
To  this  they  added  some  insolent  demeanour,  or  possibly  some 
tlireatening  language  in  the  name  of  their  emperor:  the  exact 
offence  is  not  known;  but  an  exasperated  senator  stabbed  them 
both,  then  rushing  out  into  the  open  square  held  up  his  bloody 
dagger,  exclaiming  that  it  must  needs  be  that  these  enemies  of  the 


%-^''/:. 


Maxiuiiu.     (Bust  m  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.) 

senate  and  of  the  Roman  people  perish.  The  crowd  fell  upon  the 
praetorians  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  city  ;  many  were  killed,  and 
the  remainder  shut  themselves  into  their  camp,  which  the  gladiators 
belonging  to  the  nobles  vainly  sought  to  take  by  attack;  these 
old  soldiers  made  a  strong  resistance,  and  at  times  sallied  out  with 
great  slaughter  among  their  assailants.  To  restore  peace  Balbinus 
issued  edicts  and  entreaties,  but  he  was  driven  out  of  the  tumult 
with   sticks  and   stones,  but  without  intentional  injury.     The  affair 
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was  a  private  quarrel  between  town  and  camp,  of  a  kind  often 
seen  before  and  since  in  military  governments.  The  citizens  tinally 
cut  oif  the  water  supply  of  the  camj),  hoping  to  force  the  praetorians 


l*upieuus.     (Bust  m  the  Museum  ol:  the  Louvre.) 

to  open  their  gates.  The  latter  did  indeed  open  them,  but  it  was 
to  fall  upon  the  mob  with  levelled  pikes,  and  pursue  them  into 
the  city,  where  the  combat  went  on.  Assailed  in  the  narrow 
streets  by  stones  hurled  down  upon  them  from  the  roofs,  the 
soldiers  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  conflagration 
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soldiers  and   populace  became   reconciled,   whih^    uniting   to    plunder 
whatever   the   flames   had    spared.      A    great   part   of   the   city  was 

destroyed. 

Maximin  now  found  himself  in  the  position  in  which  8everus 
had  been  fortv-five  years  before ;  but  he  did  not  show  the  prudence 
of  the  African  emperor,  and  his  army,  having  no  supplies  awaiting 
them  along  the  road,  advanced  slowly.  It  is  true  the  disposition 
of  the  provincials  was  no  longer  the  same  ;  the  inhabitants  fled  at 
the  approach  of  Maxinun  and  his  barbarians,  and  the  cities  which 
he  entered  were  empty  of  men  and  provisions.^ 

The  senate  had  time  therefore  to  raise  troops  in  Italy,  to 
fortify  positions,  and  to  cut  the  roads.  The  fleet  of  llavenna  had 
carried  off  or  destroyed  all  the  coast  vessels,  and  allowed  nothing 
to  arrive  by  way  of  the  Adriatic  for  the  army  of  i'annonia.^ 
Twenty  ex-consuls  had  divided  Italy  among  themselves,  to  make 
it  a  fortress  as  it  were,  and  from  liavenna,  where  he  had  collected 
his  army,  Pupienus  directed  the  movements  of  all.  This  city,  the 
Venice  of  the  Romans,  afforded  him  an  excellent  strategic  position. 
Thence  he  kept  guard  over  Upper  Italy  and  the  lower  course  of 
its  two  great  rivers,  the  To  and  the  Adige ;  his  fleet  kept  him  in 
communication  with  Aquileia,  and  he  covered  the  road  to  Rome. 
The  Italians  (jordially  aided  his  preparations;  they  felt  that  they 
were  about  to  fight  for  the  old  renown  of  Italy  against  a  fresh 
invasion  of  the  Cimbri.  The  gods  were  made  to  speak :  in  Aquileia 
the  auspices  declared  that  Belenus  promised  success.^*  Moreover, 
good  news  came  in  from  the  provinces.  Most  of  them  had  declared 
for  the  senate,  and  the  legions  which  remained  faithful,  especially 
those  of  the  Rhine  where  Pupienus  had  been  in  command,  sent  him 
detachments  which  enabled  him  to  officer  a  considerable  number  of 
recruits.  In  Africa,  Capellianus,  after  his  victory  at  Carthage,  had 
pillaged  the  province  to  enrich  his  soldiers,  to  prepare  his  own  way 
to  the  imperial  power  if  Maximin  should  be  overthrown.*  But 
the  governor  of  Mauretania  defeated  and  killed  him;  the  Third 
Augustan   legion    was    disbanded;    its   name    was   effaced   from   the 


^  Sublatis  omyiibu^  qiue  victum  prabere  pomeiit  (Capit.,  Max.,  '21). 

'  Capit.,  Max.,  23. 

^  Id.,  ibid.,  22  ;  Herod.,  viii.  7. 

•  Capit..  Max..  I'J.     Cf.  L.  Renier,  hiacr.  (VAh/.,  3,177. 
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raouuraents   it   had    erected,    and   the    troops    reniaining   were    seut 
into  Rhaitia.^     Maxiinin,  therefore,  remained  isolated.^ 

When  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Isonzo,  the  torrent,  swelled 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  rolled  broad  and  rapid,  and  the  fine 


Sarcophagus  of  a  Centurion  of  the  Third  Augustan  Legion.^     (Museum  of  the  Louvre.) 

stone  bridge  which  spanned  it  had  been  broken  down.  Here  the 
army  was  detained  for  several  days  wliilc  rafts  were  constructed 
from  casks  and  planks  found  in  the  deserted  houses. 

On  the  opposite  side,  some  miles  distant  from   the  stream,  was 
Aquileia,    the    real    gateway    into    Italy    on    this    bide.       Whether 


'  This  legion  was  reconstituted  about  the  year  253,  in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  whom  it, 
with  the  whole  Rhsetiau  army,  had  aided  in  obtaining  the  imperial  power. 

^  .  .  .  .  orhem  terrarum  corv^ensuse  in  odium  Ma.vimini  (Capit.,  Max.,  23). 

'  White  marble,  found  among  the  tombs  along  the  Appian  Way.  It  represents  eleven 
Loves  forging  arms,  in  allusion  to  the  employment  of  the  centurion  :  Blaera  Vitalisl  (centurio) 
leg.  III.  AVG.  B.  M.  M.  D.  [Z/ene  3/erenti  J/ater  2)edit?].  (C.  /.  Z.,  vol.  vi.  No.  3,645.) 
"The  artists  of  the  Roman  epoch  were  accustomed  to  treat  religious  traditions  lightly,  and 
attribute  to  Loves  or  to  children  certain  occupations  which  in  reality  only  belong  to  grown 
men.  In  this  class  of  ideas  the  sarcophagus  under  consideration  is  one  of  the  most  instructive." 
(Frohner,  Xotice,  etc.,  No.  341,  and  p.  321  ;  iilso  IltMiry  d'lOscamps,  Descr.  des  marbres  du 
musee  Camp.,  pi.  108.) 
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Maximin  should  take  it,  or  whether  its  inhabitants  should  allow 
him  to  traverse  it  with  his  famished  hordes,  in  either  case  the 
great  and  w^ealthy  city  would  be  ruined.  Accordingly  these 
descendants  of  Koman  colonists  had  resolved  to  make  a  desperate 
resistance.  They  closed  the  gaps  in  their  walls,  amassed  immense 
quantities  of  provisions,  and  prepared  all  military  supplies.  The 
women,  copying  famous  examples,  had  given  their  hair  to  make 
rope,  an  act  consecrated  by  a  temple  built  in  Rome  to  the  Yenus 
of  the  shaven  head.  Two  ex-consuls,  one  formerly  a  dux  in  Moesia, 
and  u  very  able  soldier,  conducted  the  defence.  There  were  but 
few  troops  in  the  city,  but  all  the  inhabitants  enrolled  themselves 
as  a  garrison,  and  the  bravest  of  the  neighbouiing  country  people 
had  thrown  themselves  into  the  place. 

They  were  able  to  defeat  all  designs  and  to  repel  all  attacks, 
and  set  on  fire  the  besieging  machines  employed  by  the  enemy. 
Maximin,  exasperated  by  these  repeated  defeats,  finally  put  to 
death  the  officers  who  had  so  unsuccessfullv  conducted  his  affairs. 
Great  indignation  was  aroused  at  this  unjust  conduct ;  provisions, 
moreover,  were  lacking,  the  army  saw  neither  suppliers  nor  succour 
come  to  it,  the  whole  Empire  appeared  to  be  hostile,  and  the 
emperor  was  not  one  of  those  leaders  who  give  their  soldiers 
courage  to  fight  against  a  w^orld. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Second  Parthica  were  the  most  uneasy. 
Their  wives  and  children  and  all  tliat  they  possessed  being  left  at 
Albano  was  at  the  mercv  of  their  adversaries.  To  save  them  the 
soldi(TS  murdered  Maximin  and  his  son.  This  emperor's  reign  had 
lasted  three  years  and  a  few  days  (288).^ 

Upon  this  the  army  demanded  entrance  into  the  city,  but  the 
people  of  Aquileia  would  by  no  means  agree  to  this.  They  let 
down  provisions  from  their  walls,  requiring  pay  for  the  same,  and 
also  opened  markets  at  their  gates,  and  the  strange  sight  was  seen 


'  Maximin  was  sixty-fiye  years  of  ape  (  Chron.  d'Ale.v.,  ad  ann.  '236,  and  Zonaras,  Ann., 
xii.  1(3).  The  ecclesiastical  writers  (Kuseh.,  Jli^f.  eccL,  vi.  28)  place  in  his  reign  a  persecution, 
which  they  call  the  sixth.  Sulpicius  Severus  has  no  knowledge  of  this  ;  he  speaks  only  {Hist, 
sacr.,  ii.  16)  of  a  few  priests  who  were  pers<^cuted  ....  nonnullarum  ecclesiaruni  clericos 
vexavit.  The  persecution  was  prol>al)ly  limited  to  some  local  oppression.  In  Cappadocia,  for 
instance,  of  which  Firniiiianus  was  bishop.  Cf.  Cyprian,  Ep.  75:  erat  transeundi  facidta^  eo 
quod  persecutio  ilia  non  per  totum  mundum,  sed  lornlis  fui.'fset  .  .  ,  .  icf  per  Cappadociam 
et  Pontum  :  and  the  Church  has  no  authentic  martyrs  in  this  reign.  Eusebius  mentions  not 
one. 
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of  the  besieged  supplying  the  besiegers  with  food.  Pupienus 
coming  in  all  haste  from  Ravenna  to  this  army  destitute  of  a 
chief,  received  their  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  three  emperors  of 
Rome,  and  sent  the  troops  away  to  their  encampments,  after 
having,  as  was  fitting,  paid  them  liberally  in  gold  the  price  of 
blood. 

During    these    transactions    tlie    senate    had    lived    from    day    to 
day  in  all  the  anxieties  of  a  man  who  sees  the  knife  at  his  throat. 


Equestrian  Stntiio  of  an   Kmpeior  crowiinl  with  Laurrl. 
((iiiattani.  1780,  an<l  riurac,  pi.  iKi7,  No.  L*,4l>r.) 

Therefore  their  joy  was  as  extreme  as  hnd  hooji  Wwn  teiTor,  and 
they  testified  it  by  the  vastness  of  their  dfsplay  of  giatitude  to  the 
gods  and  the  emperors;  to  th(^  former,  solemn  thanksmvinrrs  and 
hecatombs  of  victims;  to  the  latter,  triumphs  without  a  combat, 
trophies,  triumphal  chariots,  gilded  equestrian  statues,  and,  by  way 
of  novelty,  statues  carried  by  elephants. 

AVhen  the  noise  of  acclamations  had  ceased  and  the  flames 
of  sacrifice  were  extinguished,  Tupienus  calmly  examined  the 
situation,    and    found    it    still    full    of    dang(TS.      ''What    do    you 


Iloi'oic  Statue  of  Pupi«^nuis. 


(Museum  (if  the  Louxie.^ 
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Pupieniis  and  the  Public  Peace.' 


expect  will   be   our   recompense  for  having  delivered  Eome   from  a 

monster?"    he    one    day   asked    his    colleague.      ''The    love    of    the 

people,    the     senate,    and    the 

whole    human    race,"    Balbinus 

replied  with  simplicity.     ''  Our 

recompense    will   he,"    the   old 

general    said,    "  the    hatred   of 

the    soldiers."      And    he    saw 

the  real  consequence. 

The  two  emperors  at  first 
lived  on  terms  of  cordial  friendliness ;  to  attest  their  harmony  they 
caused  coins  to  be  struck  representing  two  hands  clasped  with  the 
legend :  patres  senatus,  (unor  mutuKs ;  also  this : 
Jdes  7nutua?  But  Balbinus  regarded  with  con- 
tempt the  obscure  birth  of  Pupienus,  the  latter 
despised  his  colleague's  weakness,  and  after  a  few 
days  distrust  sprang  up  between  them.  It  was 
difficult  for  the  combination  devised  by  the  senate 
to  have  had  any  other  result,  and  this  result  was 
sure  to  bring  about  a  catastrophe.  The  praetorians 
with  silent  liatred  (mdured  "  the  senate's  emperors," 
and  their  hatred  increased  with  the  acclamations  wherewith  the 
Conscript  Fathers  saluted  these  men  chosen  by  the  supreme  council 
of    the    state.       They    feared 


lest  there  mic:]it  be  renewed 

against    themselves    tlie 

execution   made   by   Severus 

in  the  case  of  the  praetorians 

of  Julian  us.     In   a   senatus- 

consultum    these    words   had 

been       inij)rudently       used  : 

"Thus  act  those  rulers  who  have  been  cliosen  by  wise  men;    thus 

perish    \\w    rulers  who  were  chosen  by  the   inexperienced."''      This 

'  IMP.  CAES.  PVPIEN(M«)  MAXIMVS  AVG.,  around  the  laurelled  head  of  the 
emperor.     On  the  reverse,  PA  X  PVBLICA  SC.  and  Peace,  seated.     (Large  bronze.) 

'  Eckhel,  vii.  305. 

'  IMP.  CAES  D(mm?«)  CAEL(iW)  BALlJINVS  AVG.,  and  the  laurelled  head  of 
Balbinus.  On  the  reverse,  LI15ERAL1TA8  AVUVSTORVM  SC.  Balbinus,  Pupienus,  and 
Gordian  III.  seated  on  a  platform.     Lib^'ralitas  standing-;  a  citizen  ascending  the  steps. 

*  Herod.,  viii.  '2\. 

VOL.   VI.  Z 


Two  Hands  Clasped 
with  the  Legend: 
PATRES  SENA- 
TUS.  (Silver  Coin 
of  Pupienus.) 


Large  Bronze  of  Balbinus. 
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was  a  bravado,  and  the  soldiers  comprehcnd(Hl  it.  One  day  when 
scenic  representations  had  drawn  away  from  the  pahicc  a  large 
number  of  its  usual  guards  they  hastened  thither.  Pupic^nus 
desired  at  once  to  summon  the  German  guard;  Balbinus,  suspect- 
uv^  some  treachery  on  the  part  of  his  colleague,  refused  to  allow 
it  to  be  called  in.  While  the  two  emperors  were  disputing,  the 
prsetorians  forced  the  gates,  seized  them  both,  and  dragged  them 
across  the  city  with  every  insult,  exclaiming :  "•  Here  mv  the 
emperors  of  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people ! "  *  It  was  their 
intention  to  carry  their  prisoners  to  the  camp  to  put  them  to 
death  with  slow  tortures.  But  the  German  guard  api)roaching,  the 
prsetorianst  mui'dered  the  emperors  at  once  and  left  tlieir  dead 
bodies  in  the  open  street  (June,  238). 

Less  than  five  months  had  sufficed  for  the  triple  tragedy  of 
which  Eome,  Carthage,  and  the  camp  of  Aquileia  had  been  tlu^ 
theatre.  The  senatorial  restoration  had  lasted  just  long  enough  to 
give  the  soldiery  time  to  recover  from  the  surprise  this  audacious 
attempt  had  caused  them,  and  it  could  last  no  longer,  for  the  senate 
had  neither  material  nor  moral  force;  the  power  was  elsew]ier(\ 
From  Commodus  to  Diocletian  the  soldiers  were  X\w  true  nuisters 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  evils  of  this  dominion  were  only  for  the 
moment  dispelled  when  the  army  had  at  its  head  chiefs  at  once 
able  and  strong,  like  Severus,  Aurelian,  and  IVobus.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Empire  required  for  prosperity  a  strong  hand  at 
the  helm,  but  nature  is  not  so  lavish  of  superior  men  ;  and  human 
wisdom  had  not  by  good  institutions  supplied  what  nature  did  not 
furnish. 


'  With  the  reijrn  of  Pupienus  and  Ralhinus  end.i  the  work  of  Her.'»dian,  which,  notwith- 
standincT  all  its  fauUa,  is  very  useful  for  this  epoch  so  poor  in  historians.  We  mention,  for  the 
year  'J3S,  the  publication  of  the  book  by  Cenmr'um^,  de  Die  natali.  A})OUt  this  time  also 
Conimodianus,  the  most  ancient  of  the  (M.ristian  poets,  wfote  his  Instnictiom,  eighty  pieces 
of  barbarous  verse.  His  Carmm  apolofjetimm  is  of  the  year  241).  Gennadius  (de  Script, 
eceles.,  15)  says  of  this  author:  ....  Scripsit,  mediocri  sermone  qua.n  versu,  librum  adrersu^ 
pafjanos.  Et  quia  parum  nostrarum  ntfif/erat  litteranim,  viayis  illorum  dentruere  pottiit 
dogmata  guam  nostra  firynare.  The  initial  letters  of  the  twenty-six  last  versos  f«.rm  the«^ 
words:  Commodianm  mendicus  Christi.  Another  example  of  these  acrostics,  with  a  barbaric 
prosody  and  metre;  is  found  in  an  Algerian  inscription.     (\..  Kenier,  No.  2,074.) 
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II.— GoRDiAN  III.  (238-244). 

Within  a  few  months  six  emperors  had  perished,  and  only  a 
boy  was  left,  Gordian  III.'  The  murden^rs  carried  him  away  with 
them  to  the  camp. 
They  had  made  him 
Crosar  through  hatred 
of  Tupienus  and  lial- 
binus ;  now  that  he 
was  left  alone  they  pro- 
claimed him  Augustus; 
a  ruler  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  old  was  the 
chief  who  suited  them 
best.  Meanwhile  the 
Empire,  wearied  out 
Avith  so  many  tumults, 
rested  tranquil  for  a 
few  vears.  Thcn-e  is 
menti(med  only  an  in- 
surrection in  Africa, 
which  was  quickly  sup- 
pressed by  the  governor 
of  Caesarian  Mauretania 
(240).'-  But  affairs  at 
court  went  badly.  Gor- 
dian II.  had  had  as 
many      as      twenty-two 

concubines;  to  guard  this  harem  he  had  adopted  the  Oriental 
method  of  employing  eunuchs,  and  liis  nephew  came  into  possession 
r)f  this  dangerous  household.  Ill-defended  by  his  mother  against 
th(Mn  and  the  freedmen,  Gordian  allowed  them  to  be  masters  of 
the  palace  and  the  treasury,  which  they  plundered  at  will.     Their 


(Jordian  III.' 


^  "  He  is  said  by  most  authorities  to  have  been  eleven  years  of  ape,  but  some  consider  him 
thirteen,  and  .Junius  Cordus  believes  that  he  was  sixt<?en."     (Capit.,  Gurd.,  22.) 
=*  L.  Itenier,  Inscr.  d'Alff.,  1)9,  and  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  vi.  No.  1,01X). 
'  Luni  marble.    Bust  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 

/  2 
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sway  lasted  till  241  or  242 ;  at  this  period  the  young  emperor 
married  Tranquillina,  the  daughter  of  Timesitheus,  and  appointed 
his  father-in-law  praetorian  prefect.^ 

This    Timesitheus,    who    had    filled    with    integrity    important 
financial  positions,  and  many  times  served  as  governor  of  a  province, 

vice  prcesidis^  proved  to  be  a 
man,  and  he  thrust  back  into 
obscurity  those  who  ought  never 
to  have  emerged  thence.  One 
of  his  letters  to  Gordian  shows 
the  extent  of  the  evil  and  the 
vigour  of  the  remedy :  **  To 
Augustus,  my  master  and  my 
son,  Timesitheus  his  father-in-law 
and  prefect  [greeting].  We  re- 
joice to  see  that  you  have  escaped 
from  the  disgrace  of  this  age  in 
which  eunuchs  and  men  whom 
you  regarded  as  friends  trafficked 
infamously  in  all  things.  Our 
rejoicing  is  the  greater  in  that 
you  yourself  applaud  this  for- 
tunate change,  which  proves  also, 
my  respected  son,  that  you  were 
not  to  blame  for  these  abuses. 
It  could  not  indeed  be  endured 
longer  that  eunuchs  should  dis- 
pose of  military  commands  ;  that 
honourable  services  should  be 
left  unrewarded ;  that  the  caprice 
or  interest  of  a  few  men  should 
cause  the  innocent  to  perish  and  set  free  the  guilty;  that  the 
treasury  should  be  emptied  by  those  who  were  constantly  scheming 
to  prejudice  you  against  the  best  citizens,  who  were  bringing  the 
wicked  forward  and  driving  good  men  away,  and  trafficked  in 
the   very   words   that   they   themselves    ascribed   to   you.      Let   us, 


The  Empress  Tranquillina  as  Ceres. 

(Statue  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 

Parian  Marble.) 


then^fore,  thank  tlie  gods  who  have  given  you  the  will  to  heal  the 
woes  of  the  state.  It  is  pleasing  to  be  the  father-in-law  of  a  ruler 
who  is  willing  to  know  all,  and  drives  from  his  presence  the  men 
by  whom  he  himself  seemed  formerly  to  be  offered  for  public  sale." 

To  this  letter  Gordian  replied :  ''  The  emperor  Gordianus 
Augustus  to  Timesitheus,  his  father  and  prefect.  If  the  mighty 
gods  were  not  protecting  the  lloman  Empire,  we  should  still  be, 
as  it  were,  exposed  for  sale  by  the  eunuchs,  themselves  bought  in 
the  public  markets.  I  at  last  understand  that  it  is  not  a  Felix 
whom  I  should  place  at  the  head  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  nor 
a  Serapammon  in  command  of  the  Fourth  legion,  and,  not  to 
enumerate  in  detail,  that  I  ought  not  to  have  done  many  things 
that  I  have  done.  But  I  render  thanks  to  the  gods  that  you, 
whose  fidelity  is  well 
known  to  me,  have  taught 

me  what  the  captivity  in  /^.■;^:^..^r^H^  'R.\  /A<S 
which  I  was  held  had 
prevented  me  from  under- 
standing. What  could  1 
do  when  Maurus  sold  the 
government,  and  when, 
acting  in  concert  with 
Gaudianus,  Reverendus,  and  Montanus,  he  praised  these  men  and 
blamed  those  ?  What  could  I  do  but  approve  what  he  had  told 
me,  it  being  also  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  his  accomplices? 
In  truth,  my  dear  father,  an  emperor  is  very  unfortunate  when  the 
truth  is  concealed  from  him.  lie  cannot  go  out  and  learn  it  for 
himself,  and  he  is  obliged  to  hear  what  he  is  told  and  to  decide 
according  to  the  information  men  bring  him." 

Timesitheus  was  not.  only  renowned  for  his  eloquence  and 
integrity,  but  also,  when  the  occasion  required,  he  could  show 
himself  a  good  general.  He  caused  the  fortifications  of  cities  and 
frontiers  to  be  repaired,  and  collected  vast  quantities  of  provisions 
in  these  strongholds,  so  that  the  armies  could  be  supplied  from 
them  in  case  of  need.  The  posts  of  the  first  importance  were 
supplied   with   a   year's   stores   of   corn,   pork,  vinegar,  barley,  and 


Coin  of  Tranquillina.* 


.Is 


'  C.  Fun'uj<  Sahimtui  Aquila  Timesithetis.     (Spon,  Antiq.  de  Lyoriy  edition  of  ISAr,  p.  163.) 
See  his  cursus  honorum  in  T>e  Boissieu's  Irufcr.  de  Lyon,  p.  246. 


'  SAHINIA  TRANQVILLINA  AVG.,  surroundinjr  the  bust  of  the  empress.     On  the 
reverse,  FELICITAS  TEMPOUVM  SC.     Felicitas  standing. 
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straw  ;  aiid  others  with  siij)j)ll(\s  for  one  or  two  moutlis.  TTo 
investigated  tlie  condition  <>f  the  arsenals  and  made  sure  that  the 
weapons  in   tlu^  sohliers'   liands  were  in  good  order.      He  sent  away 


Provision  aii<i  Uuggage  Waggons.     (JJas-relief  of  the  Antonine  Column.) 

from  the  eamps  all  useless  persons,  old  men  and  ehildnai,  who 
hindered  th(^  movements  of  the  troops  and  consumed  the  rations. 
Discipline    was    the    more    easily    maintained    because    he    watclied 

with  the  utmost  vigilance  over 
the  needs  of  the  soldier,  and 
even  in  the  most  remote  marches 
secured  the  seasonable  arrival  of 
provisions.  He  also  revived  the 
old  usage  of  surrounding  the 
most  temporary  camps  with  a 
ditch ;  and  as  he  visited  the 
ontposts  often,  even  during  the  night,  he  kept  watch  upon  the 
conduct  of  all.  In  a  short  time  a  man  like  this,  able  and  devoted 
to  the  public  welfare,  restored  their  military  virtues  to  tlie  troops, 
and  the  army  again  became  the  formidable  weapon  that  it  had  so 
loni^r  been. 

Of  this  the  Persians  became  aware.  Satisfied  or  exhausted  by 
the  first  collision  which  had  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus,  they  had  remained  tranquil  until  about  the  close  of 
^raxiniin's  reign;  but  new  Asiatic  dvnasties  do  not  at  once  abandon 


Coin  of  Shupur  or'Sapor  I.' 


^  Rust  of  Sapor,  with  legend  :  The  worshipper  of  Ormuzd.     On  the  reverse,  a  pyre  between 
two  standing  figures;  legend  :  Chapouri.     (Gold  coin.) 
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the  tent  for  the  harem.     To  consolidate  their  power  they  have  need 

from  time  to  time  to  give  scope  for  the  warlike  ardour  which  gave 

th(^m    their    existence.      Ardeshir    again   threatened 

AruK^nia     and     the    Eoman     provinces.     Upon    his 

death  in  240  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shapur, 

or  Sapor,   who  for  a  third  of   a  century  (240-273) 

remained   the   indefatigable   enemy    of    the    Eomans. 

This  monarch  directed  ti  formidable  invasion  which 

penetrated  the  heart  of  Syria.     He  took  the  strong 

cities    of    Atra,    Nisibis,    and    C^arrha^    crossed    the 

Kuphrates    and     menaced    Antioch.'       At    news    of 

this    (^ordian    opened    the     temple    of    Janus    (241),'    a    ceremony 

which  seems   then   to  have   occurred  for  the   last  time,  and  with  a 


Coin  connnemoraliiiy: 
the  Crossing  of  the 
Hellespont  by  the 
Emperor.^ 


iSapor  1.' 


Persian  Horseman.^ 


large    army    set    out    for    th(^    valley    of    the    Danube,    wliicli    the 
Sarmatians    and    Goths    had    been    ravaging  for    four    years;*'    the 


'  Mirkhond,  Hi^t.  des  Sasmmdes,  French  translation  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  p.  288. 

^  Reverse  of  a  medium  bronze  of  Gordian  III.  with  the  legend  Trqjectus  Aug.  Gordian  is 
seated  in  the  prow  of  a  prtetorian  galley,  around  which  three  dolphins  are  swimniing.  At  the 
present  day  shoals  of  porpoises  follow  vessels  in  the  Hellespont. 

'  Aur.  Victor,  Cas.,  27. 

*  Engraved  stone  (sardonyx)  of  three  layers,  23  millim.  by  20.  Pehlevi  legend,  of  which 
four  letters  only  can  be  clearly  made  out.  Cf.  Mordtmann,  Zeitschrift  der  deutsch.  Morgeyi- 
IdndUchen  Geselhchaft,  vol.  xviii.  pi.  vi.  4.     {Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1,344.) 

'  Intaglio  of  the  Sassanid  style.     Perforated  cone,  10  millim.  in  diameter.     {Cabinet  de 

/Vance,  No.  1,377.) 

"  The  initiiim  belli  Scythici  dates  from  the  reigns  of  Maximin  and  Balbinus,  in  238.  (Capit., 
16.)     In  this  first  invasion  the  Goths  destroyed  Istria,  upon  the  Euxine. 
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Alani  had  even  reached  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Thilip- 
popolis  in  Thrace,  where  they  defeated  a  Roman  force.  The 
barbarians  could  not  make  any  stand  against  the  large  army  led 
by   Gordian,   which   drove  away  these  pillagers  as  it  passed  along.* 

In  242  the  emperor  crossed  the  Hellespont  and  made  his  way 
rapidly  to  the  Euphrates. 

The  Persian  cavalry  offered  no  better  resistance  than  the  Goths 
had  done,  but  the  history  of  these  engagements  is  lost.  We  have 
only  a  few  lines  in  a  despatch  from  the  emperor  to  the  senate : 
''After  the  narrative  of  the  advantages  gained  by  our  advance, 
each  one  of  which  merits  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  we  have  broken 
the  yoke  already  placed  upon  the  neck  of  Antioch  and  have 
delivered  Syria  from  this  king  and  his  dominion.  We  have  restored 
Carrhee  and  the  other  cities  to  the  Empire.  We  are  now  at  Nisibis 
and,  the  gods  favouring,  shall  soon  be  at  Ctesiphon,  if  they  pre- 
serve to  us  Timesitheus,  our  prefect  and  father,  who  plans  and 
conducts  everything.  To  him  we  owe  this  success,  and  shall  owe 
others  yet.  Therefore,  vote  supplications  to  the  gods  and  thanks 
to  Timesitheus."  The  senate  decreed  to  the  emperor  a  quadriga  of 
elephants,  and  to  the  prefect  a  triumphal  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  with  this  inscription:    ''To  the  tutor  of  the  state." ^ 

Unfortunately,  not  long  after  the  wise  tutor  died,  carried  off 
by  disease  or  perhaps  by  poison  w^hich  Philip  had  administered 
(248).  This  Philip  was  an  Arab  of  Trachonitis,^  son  of  a  robber 
chief  famous  in  that  country,  and  for  a  time  following  his  father's 
mode  of  life.  Enrolled  in  the  Eoman  army  he  rose  from  one  grade 
to  another  until  after  the  death  of  Timesitheus  he  was  made  its 
highest  officer.  Gordian  appointed  him  to  succeed  the  man  whom 
he  had  perhaps  murdered  as  praetorian  prefect,   and  the  operations 


'  .  .  .  .  delevit.fugavit  e.ipulit  atque  submovit  (Capit.,  Gord.,  26).  On  the  tomb  of  Goi-dian 
are  engraved  the  words,  Victor  (rothorum.     (Ibid.,  34.) 

^  Capit.,  Gord.,  27.  An  inscription  recently  discovered  in  Algeria  gives  Gordian  seven 
imperatorial  salutations.     {Bull,  de  correap.  a/ric,  1882,  p.  IIU.) 

'  His  name  was  M.  .Julius  Philippus,  and  that  of  his  wife,  Marcia  Otacilia  Severa.  See 
L..llenier,  Inscr.  d'Ahj.,  No.  2,540.  According  to  Aurelius  Victor  (Ctes.,  28),  he  was  born  at 
Bostra,  which  is  said  to  have  been  called  from  liim  Philippopolis.  Ecclesiastical  councils 
distinguish  between  Bostra  and  Philippopolis,  whicli  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  former  (Labhe,  Cone,  vol.  viii.  pp.  644,^675).  M.  Waddington  has  discovered  the  ruins  of 
Philippopolis,  where  are  yet  to  be  seen  a  theatre,  an  aqueduct,  baths,  temples,  and  numerous 
public  edifices;  but  the  wall  was  never  completed ;  Philip  had  not  time  to  finish  his  work. 
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against  the  Persians  continued.  A  great  battle  gained  near  Kesaina 
on  the  Chabaras  had  opened  the  road  to  the  Persian  capital,  when 
suddenly  a  sedition  broke  out. 

The  new  prefect  had  fomented  it  by  intentionally  disorganizing 
the  service  his  pre- 
decessor had  so  well 
established.  Secret 
orders  led  the  supply 
trains  astray  and 
hindered  ilie  boats 
laden  with  provisions 
from  reaching  the 
camps.  When  Philip 
saw  discontent  spring- 
ing up  and  growing, 
he  employed  emis- 
saries to  go  about 
among  the  tents  and 
the  groups  of  soldiers 
and  complain  of  Gor- 
dian :  an  emperor  so 
young  was  incapable 
of  ruling  the  state 
and  commanding  the 
army ;  a  colleague 
ought  to  be  given 
him  who  would  take 
the  place  of  Timesi- 
theus.      The      array, 

impelled  by  famine,  placed  the  Empire  in  the  power  of  Philip,  and 
directed  that  he,  as  tutor,  should  rule  jointly  with  Gordian.^ 

The  friends  of  the  young  emperor  could  not  deceive  themselves 
in  regard  to  this  division  of  authority  imposed  by  the  soldiers:  it 
was  a  master  set  over  him,  and  the  insolent  behaviour  of  Philip 
made  the  situation  perfectly  evident.  They  prepared  a  counter- 
revolution.     When  they   believed    themselves    sufficiently   in   force 


P 


Philip  the  Elder.' 


*  Bust  in  the  Louvre,  not  designated  with  certainty.     (Luni  marble.) 
'  Zosimus,  i.  18. 
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thej  ol>tain4Hl  a  ijoiivocation  of  iIkj  army,  as  if  it  won^  4i  deliborativc 
aawnibly.  fiordiim.  asoendiiiK  lii.s  tribiuwiK  eompIaiiMd  befon^  t]um 
of  tlie  ingratitude  of  Philip,  whom  Jit?  liad,  lut  ijaid,  laadwl  witJi 
fuvoiins  und  he  a8ke<l  for  justice  from  the  soldiers,  that  i*  to  say, 
the  d<?|io(*itioii  of  the  oini)oror  whom  thi?y  had  appuiiili-d.  But  the 
<i|i|Mj«iii|r  party  vrard  victoriou.^,  and  it  was  OonH4iii  who  was 
deposed.  Ili-w  (lipitolinuH  plinM»H  «  fccno  of  uiiwortliy  ^ipiiliiuitioiitf, 
iQ  which  (iunli«n  ignobly  <lij:*cciid8  all  the  »toi>ef  of  power,  Ix^^iig 

first  a  dliare  iu  tlie  Kiiipir4%  thru  tlie  rank  <»f  Cipsar, 
or  the  title  of  pratoriaii  prvfect,  lastly,  \hv  grade  of 
r/«tr  and  his  life.  We  hnre  no  uuirv.  rr:L><»n  to  believe 
in  tliis  youn;;?  iiiairs  co^-arditc  tijan  in  his  griiit 
eouragx*;  but  at  tw^onty  a  ntaii  docs  not  die  thu*. 
Oortluni  was  killed  near  Zaitha,  the  city  of  olive- 
tnx*^,  when?  \m  ussij^iji  erected  to  ht^  memory  a 
splendid  tomb,  which  u  century  latiT  w^s  yet  Btand- 
ing."^  Tlireo  other  einprn.i-^.  Valerian,  (iuius,  und  Juliaji,  wrn- 
dedtinitl  to  die  in  tliede  iK^^jert*. 

Philip  tiTote  to  tlie  «'natc  that  the  .soldiers  had  choett-n  him 
i-miH^ror  in  the  atea<l  of  Ciordian^  decea«di  by  natural  iiiusi^,  and 
tlH^  JMjuate  decroed  to  the  latter  npoth«^»s!^,  and  to  the  former  the 
imperial  titletk  The  Conseript  Fathrn?  cxmjMiiled  theiMelves  for  their 
secret  grief  by  granting  to  all  tk^  »uni\inp;  meiubere  of  this  ill- 
fatixl  ftunily*  once  so  pitwperous,  exemption  fmm  wnrdnhip,  h •^1lt^on», 
uu<l  municiixjl  burden*  (mmera).  Thi«  wa?i  all  that  thi^y  had  it  in 
their  power  to  give  (Febrtiary  or  March.  244). 


3&««la1  cam* 

)Wjiitiv<  uf 

Bo«£D  with  IL« 


HI.— Piiiur  (244). 

Instead  of  pro«ecuting  the*  war  against  the  Per9iaii»,  discouraged 
as  they  were  by  their  def<;at  4it  Resaina,  Pliilip  made  ha^e  to 
eonelude  pt^ioo,  on  tenns  ad\'antageous  to   them/  and   returned   to 


*  PAX  FI'N'DATA  Cl'M  PRItSIS:  n«Tr««9  c#  •  Mitvr  «Mi «f  Vhilif  tU  Elder. 

*  Amtn.  Mnro^nin.,  xjluk  6.  Tim  (^iwmiDfnt  of  Gordlin  111.  kad  gn«t  legiilfttiTo 
«c(itUy ;  the  Co^  of  JuMiniiui  mt^Aion*  *240  ar^kmnem  <t  Ihw  itf^a.  Our  of  %htm  w 
importint :  it  grtac«d  to  «i)liltnrK  who  k»d  ittfUd»  unAw«n»,  m  lunltDKiflici  lahMftlMMty  iht 
•dTMMi^  of  Ufiiii;  Irtid  (u  thf  faym«nt  «l  t^  d«^  onlv  to  i\h>  exuot  ot  tkft  M»»tJk  (n>d$, 
Ti.  2dK    lUcic^  ih$  uMtiUrtioo  <A  iht  imtutcrf. 

*  EM^tttfimf,  If.  S:  Zoaru,  xiL  l^  It). 
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Autioeh.  Kuaobiux,  who  is  dispoescd  t<»  ix'prcscnt  this  muixierer  as 
a  CliriMian,  says  that  it  was  rehited  in  his  time'  that  Philip, 
wishing  with  the  empre«»  to  eel»>bmtc  Eoftter  iu  Antioch,  the 
bishop,  a  llabylas,  forbade  thim  admission  to  tl»e  church;  uj^on 
which  l>otb  huniiliat<Hl  thein>Jelve.H,  made  public  coufe»ion  of  lh<ir 
Mus^  and  took  tlieir  (daoes  among  the  penitents.  TbesMj  rumours  iu 
the  end  becama 
acceptcsl  truths,^ 
although  it  is  not 
easy  to  mh^  what 
inteccflt  the  Church 
had  in  claiming 
such  a  prw<?lyte. 
It  may  be  tliat 
tliU  Arab  had  iu 
hi»  youth  a  know- 


I'biiiii,  ii*t  ^iin|itCM»iAt^iliti.  t..«l  I'hiiip  iIk  Sect.' 


Ir^lgi^  nf  the*  (*hristian  religion;  that,  fulhiwing  the  examplo  of 
Mamm!^4^  he  luid  established  rolatiou:^  with  Origcu,'  and  it  ia 
certain  that  during  his  reign,  as  during  that  of  Alexander^  the 
dirititian^  cnj<»ycsl  unilihturl)ed  tmn<iuillity ; '  but  all  his  public 
conduct  was  that  of  a  pagan  emperor.  According  to  the  legend  of 
fine  of  his  coins,  h<*  brlii*v<Hl  that  his  acci?ssion  liad  boen  predicted 
by  Apollo,*  and   the   medals  of  Otaeilia  St'vera  bear  profane  typee, 


'8.Clin«o«U)fn.  ilroMUti  axfi  '/^uitJK^  i»4mHer«l  thi«a,  aixl  H.  Juroio*  mv*  c^  l*titlip  (lir 
TiV.  «//.);  fnprintut  iU  rtyihut  mm,  rArul,Jmt,  Itiit  thfM^  aJithnmi  ill  IiyhI  oc  mnAn  titer 
thf  pcful«n«««  of  T1t«uiiMUi#»  ftr>l  if  wm  voU  to  iacnn**  tW  iiiitkorit y  (4  thi^t  fMsncM  «<xtaiffe 
hy  cvmfirtnttic  ihfi  rtmoun  th»t  hid  mtvriily  gTKmu  wp  amrv^  tW  bvlierirrfc  in  n«pMi  to  tia 
public  penit<tKt>  ^f  n  wlidle  imperii)  t§mSty  wb)4e  tolf«»iion  htid  t&med  ikmm  to  h*  M«p#cttd 
of  tbM^ag  in  tb^  ChrMeiiin  fuib.  At  xhti  <i>i  oi  tho  fourth  otmury, «  bia^p.  wbe«a  that  biiibop 
wr§B  a.  AcDl<^>**l  micbt  fnrlal  an  nrtnimsr^it^  «ritr*ijoe  to  bit  cbufdi .  a  ocoiury  ani  a  half  Htrlnr 
■o  IDKI  frauU  haw  dar^  to  6o  it. 

*C0NC0RDIA  Ar<.i:>n:X)Ki;3l.  llu»taor  Pkilif  and  Otaeilia.  ttti  ot  tWirtoiL  On 
iIm  ivwrM:  £X  OkArVljQ  AI'OM.INtS;  a  roui»J  t«fiipl()  witJk  four  columns,  and  within  it 
aausufio^  .\{«j1Iu.    (Ikonw  aM^lalliccDL) 

*  Km^Um  ilM.  «ti.,  xl  38)  poaawmd  two  hlUt*  writtnn  by  (MftNi,  fhf  <M0  to  Ptiilrp. 
th$  (ilh«r  to  tWt  iijiffM  ikit  hf  dom  not  my  that  h*  findu  tlt^m  tJba  proof  t^t  tlicaa  uaporMl 
pffMCta  w#r^  OiH^l  iaii*. 

*  Kiocept  at  AWxtBdria.  if  vc«  may  htUvw  HmmAmm  (vi.  41).  Bvl  tbaa  ao-mllrd  ftfrtHialc^ 
waa  fffol«bly  only  ocm*  of  tl»e  rvHs  §o  <c<nmoci  to  tbift  oitj,  in  which  (Atrwtiim  %n  vfll  iw  hf  »tb«a 


*  Kr  ormmto  Ap^liju*  (Coboiy  iv.  p.  1^1.  Xo.  4;  k«  aboroK     H«  csuifd  (k«dian  111. 
to  ba  ptroclaiiocd  ditu*^  ai>d  yarfionifid  aU  tho  pagan  rvtea  of  the  Scoalar  tiamca.     Ilieiv 
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sacrilegious   honours  that  a  Christian  believer  would   have   refused. 

On    the     other    hand,    at   that    time    of    religious    confusion    many 

persons  were  uncertain  what  they  believed.  The 
rational  syncretism  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophers 
became  an  unreasoning  syncretism  in  many  minds. 
Thus  a  singular  monument,  though  of  much  later 
date,  represents  a  Saint  George  with  the  head  of  a 
sparrow-hawk,  that  is  to  say,  a  hero  of  Christian 
legend  is  confused  with  an  Egyptian  god  Ilorus.^ 
The  so-called  Christianity  of  Mammiiea  and  Otacilia 

was  of   the  same  nature  and  even  more  vague  than  this. 

The  events  of  Philip's  reign  are  almost   unknown  to  us.     The 


Reverse  of  a  Coin 
of  Otacilia.' 


S.  George  with  the  Head  of  a  Sparrow-IIawk. 
(Identified  with  llorua.) 


^*s^ 


Koman  with  tne  Head  of  a 
Sparrow-IIawk. 


Augustan  History  from  Gordian  III.  to  Valerian,  that  is  to  say, 
from  244  to  253,  is  lost,  and  to  fill  this  gap  we  have  only  the 
meagre  or  doubtful  summaries  of  Zosimus  and  Zonaras,  who  wrote, 

occurred  during  his  reign  a  riot  at  Alexandria  against  the  Christians,  which  was  arrested  only 
when  civil  war  made  a  diversion.     (E\ise^\m,  Hist,  fed    vi  41  ) 

;  IVNO  CONSEUVATRIX      Juno  veiled,  holding  \  patera  and  a  sceptre.     (Denarius.) 
tf.  Honi^  et  S.  Georges,  Memoir  hy  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  in  the  Revue  archeol.,  1877. 
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the  former  in  the  fifth  century,  the  latter  in  the  twelfth.  They 
speak  of  a  ceremony  which  stirred  all  Italy,  the  celebration  of  the 
Secular  Games  on  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Rome  (2 -18).'  To  do  honour  to  this  great  occasion  all  the  magni- 
ficence of  imperial  festivals  was  displayed,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  nations  responded  to  the  pomp  of  the  ceremonial.  The  god 
Terminus  having  steadily  advanced  for  a  thousand  years,  the 
multitude  might  well  believe  that  he  was  not  now  about  to  recede. 

And,  in  considering  this  constant 
good  fortune  through  so  large  a 
space  in  the  duration  of  humanity, 
the  degenerate  sons  of  old  Rome 
allowed  their  poets  to  predict  for 
tlic  Empire  a  new  millennium. 
But  shouts  of  victory  were  about 


Coin  conimemorating  the  fo  CCaSC  I    a    SUCCCSSOr  of  AugUStuS 
Thousandth  .\nniver8arv  .  , 

of  Rome.     (Reverse  of  a  and      TrajaU      WaS      CTO       lOUg 

Df  Philip.)  .    ,  ,  ,  ,,  n 


to 


iuretia  of  Philip 
the  Son,  Caesar 
and  Prince  of  tlie 
Youth.  (Cohen, 
No.  28.) 


Large  Bronze  of 


perish    under    the    blows    of    the 
Goths;    another  was  to  be  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  Sapor;    and 
already  he  had  been  born  who  was  to  reduce  the  ancient  queen  of 
the  world  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  Italian  town. 

Philip's  son  (M.  Julius  Philippus)  was  but  seven  years  of 
age;  he  made  him  CiBsar,  and  (in  247)  Augustus,  forgetting  the 
fate  of  those  imperial  boys  for  whom  the  purple  had  been  but  a 
shroud.  The  emperor  placed  all  his  kindred  in  positions  of  import- 
ance. His  brother  Prisons  commanded  the  army  of  Syria;  his 
father-in-law  (?),  Severianus,  that  of  Mocsia.  He  moreover  treated 
the  senators  with  respect,  and  seems  to  have  ruled  moderately, 
without  cruelties  or  confiscations.  However,  he  caused  the  palace 
of  Pompey,  the  property  of  the  Gordians,  who  had  much  embellished 
it,  to  come  into  the  possession  of  the  state.  The  Carpse,  a  people 
of  Getic  origin,  probably  resident  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth, 
hud  come  down  into  the  lands  of  the  lower  Danube.  It  appears 
probable  that  I'hilip  went  in  person  to  expel  them  and  made  two 
campaigns   in   that   war   (245-6).'      Upon   his   return   to   Rome   the 

'  The  thousandth  year  of  Rome  benfan,  accepting  Varro's  calculation,  the  21st  of  April,  247. 
The  year  was  allowed  to  lie  completed  before  the  games  were  celebrated.     (Eckhel,  vii.  324.) 
''  Victoria  Carpica,  Carpicm  Afa.rimtM,  legends  on  two  of  his  coins  ;  another,  giving  him 
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news  arrived  that  the  Syrians,  exasperated  by  severities  of  Priscus, 
had    proclaimed     an    emperor,    lotapianus,    who     called    himself     a 


The  Younger  Philip.     (Bust  found  at  Civita  Lavinin.     Capitol,  Hall  of  the   Emperors, 

No.  69.) 

descendant  of  Alexander,  and  that  some  rebels  in  Mcesia  had  pro- 
claimed another,  Marinus.^  Philip,  in  much  anxiety,  consulted  the 
senate.      Decius,   one  of  the  members  of  that  assembly,  who  knew 

the  title  Germanicus  Maximus,  announces  some  victory  over  the  Germans.  (Cohen,  iv.  p.  202, 
No.  5.) 

^  We  have  imperial  coins  of  two  other  usurpers  wlio  cannot  be  placed,  Pacatianus  and 
Sponsianus.  The  workmanship  of  the  coins  indicates  the  time  of  I'hilip  or  Decius.  (Cohen, 
iv.  pp.  L>L>y,  231,  and  pi.  xi.) 


the  value    of    the  new  Augusti,  announced   that   these  mock   kings 
would    not    be   able    to    maintain   themselves;    and  in  fact  they  fell 


""^S^^i 


Ituins  of  the  Thermae  of  the  Gordians.     cPhotograph  hy  l'arker.> 

of  themselves.  Philip,  however,  believed  it  useful  to  send  to  the 
army  of  the  Danube  the  wise  advisee  who  had  so  well  understood 
the "  turu  alfuirs   would  take.     Decius   long   resisted,   foreseeing  that 
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these  legions  who,  for  fourteen  years  had  made  no  seditious  move- 
ments, would  seize  the  first  pretext  to  give  themselves  the  i)lcasure 

and  profit  of  a  revolt,  and  so  it  proved;  Decius 
had  scarcely  entered  the  camp  when  the  soldiers 
saluted  him  emperor  in  spite  of  himself.  Those 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  enterprise, 
whom  Decius  had  been  commissioned  to  punish, 
had  devised  this  new  scheme  by  which  they  would 
at  once  save  themselves  from  chastisement  and 
secure  a  donativum. 

Decius  wrote  to  his  master  that  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  returned  to  Kome  he  would  lay  aside  the  purple.  The 
emperor  did  not  credit  this  promise,  and  marched  against  the  army 
of  Pannonia;  an  engagement  took  phice  near  N'erona,'  and  he  was 
defeated  and  slain.  The  prx^torians  left  at  Rome  murdtTcd  his 
son  (249):  the  boy  was  now  twelve  years  old,  and  had  never 
been  seen  to  smile.'^ 


Coin  of  the  Elder 

Philip, 
witli  the  Legend: 
Victoria  Carpica. 


'  The  Chronicle  of  Alexandria  represents  him  as  forty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death.     For  results  of  the  Gothic  invasion,  see  chap.  xcvi. 

^  Aiir.  Victor,  CW.,'l>8.     This  tragedy  took  place  early  in  the  autumn. 


Reverse  of  a  Bronze  Medal  of  the  Two  Philips  and  Otacilia,  with  the  Legend: 

GERM(anici)  MAX{imi),  GAKPICI  MAX(imi). 

Victory,  standing  in  a  (Quadriga,  assists  Philip,  Otacilia,  and  their  Son  to  enter  it. 

(Cohen,  No.  5.) 


CHAPTEE  XCV. 


THE  EMPIRE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  THIRD  CENTURY. 


I. — The  Barbarians. 


THE  Roman  Empire,  extended  around  th(»  Mediterranean  Sea, 
ineliidcMl  flic  most  favoured  regions  of  the  temperate  zoncK 
fertile  lands  eov(M-(^d  with  rieh  harvests,  and  beautiful  eiti(\s  in 
whif'li  civilization  had  made  its  first  developmcmt.  Notwithstanding 
the  periodical  catastrophes  whi(;h  occurred  at  Rome  or  in  the 
camps,  this  region  w^as  a  vast  oasis  in  tlie  midst  of  the  triple 
barbarism  of  the  North,  the  South,  and  the  East.  For  the  mouK^nt, 
that  of  the  South  was  not  formidable.  The  desert  horsemen  were 
not  yet  dreaming  of  abandoning  the  date-trees  which  fed  them, 
and  th(^  wells  of  which  they  liad  drunk  since  AbrahamV  time,  for 
iliu  sake  of  disseminating  a  new  religion  through  th(^  world.  Only 
the  Blemyes,  from  time  to  time,  disturbed  Upper  Egypt,  and 
on  the  Arabian  coast  the  Saracens  began  to  attract  notice— witness 
the  foolis]]  history  related  by  the  Chronicle  of  Alexandria^  of  lions 
and     s(^rpents     placed     along    their    frontier    to    deter    them    from 

crossing  it.^ 

Til  the  East,  myriads  of  men  were  in  agitation,  formidable  in 
frontier  wars,  but  organized  into  great  states,  and  by  that  very 
circumstance^  rendered  incapable  of  those  vast  migrations  which 
tread  cities  and  empires  under  foot. 

In  the  Northern  regions,  on  the  contrary,  that  great  movement 
westward  still  ccmtinued  which  had  begun  in  the  remotest  ages 
with  tlie  first  migiati(m  of  the  Aryans.  Not  being  able  to  encroach 
upon  tlie  setthMl  iidiabitants  of  Iran,  the  nomad  hordes  bore  north- 
ward, passed   through   the    Vollcerthor,   '^the   gate   of   the   nations,^ 


?5  2 


'  Amm.  Maroellinus  says(xxii.  15) : Scenic  Aral,a.«  quos  Saraeenofi  nunc  adpcllnmm. 

«  This  is  tho  name  German  authors  give  to  the  plain  wliich  extends  from  the  last  slopes  of 
the  Ural  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

VOL.  VI.  ^^ 
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iiiid  crowded  tlic  ,2:r(nit  Sannatiiin  and  Germanic  plain  in  a  floatinpj 
mass,  scantily  attaclied  to  the  soil,  a  pastoral  ratlu^r  than  an 
agricnltnral  people,  whom  an  old  writer  accuses  of  nn'ognizini^ 
no  right  but  that  of  the  stronger,^  a  habit  which  has  existed 
in  all  times,  and  still  exists.  They  w^re  most  dangero\is  neigh- 
bours. Notwithstanding  the  ungrateful  and  severe  climate,  these 
prolific  races  increased  rapidly,'  and  in  the  midst  of  their  poverty 
for  ever  turned  th(^ir  eyes  towards  th(^  countries  of  the  sun  and  of 
gold.  Thrice  already,  within  historic  times,  they  had  attempt(Ml 
to  enter  them. 

In  th(^  time  of  Marius,  while  800,000  Cimbri  and  Teutones 
ravagc^d  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Northern  Italy,  otliers  had  rushed  into 
the  Hellenic  peninsula,  and  had  devastated  it  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Black  Sea.^  When,  after  the  victory  of  Vercella^  Marius 
had  set  upon  his  buckler  the  head  of  a  barbarian  with  protruding 
tongue,  it  was  to  signify  that  Rome  had  stifled  the  barbaric  world 
iu  her  mighty  arms. 

But  forty  years  had  scarcely  passed  when  this  formidable 
encMuy  reappeared  with  thnnitening  aspect:  120,000  warriors,  the 
vanguard  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Suevi,  and  430,000  Usipetes, 
or  Tencteri,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  They  were  ali'cady 
in  possession  of  its  eastern  portions,  wdien  Caesar  drove  the  former 
back  into  the  German  forests  and  exterminated  the  latter  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse.  During  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurclius 
an  immense  coalition  again  threw  even  Bonu^  itself  into  anxiety  ; 
the  Marcomanni  came  as  far  as  Aquileia,  and  tlu^  emi)eror  was 
obliged  to  establish  himself  for  several  years  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  with  th(^  principal  forces  of  the  Empire. 

Thus  in  three  centuries  there  had  been  three  formidabh^ 
attacks,  the  Cimbri,  Ariovistus,  and  the  Marcomanni,  and  in  t]i(» 
interval  between  the  great  invasicms,  a  multitude  of  combats 
and  endless  alarms  along  the  Khine  and  the  Danube.  This 
Northern  barbaric  world  was  like  a  sea  of  m(^n,  whose  waves,  now 
violent,  now  feeble,  beat  incessantly  against  the  Honiaii  cntrencli- 
ments. 


'  Jus  in  ririhiis  hnhet  (Pomp.  Mtla-^. 

■^  Scnnzia  insula  officiun  ifeiitium  nut  rrrto  rchif  rnifinn  nntionum  (J(n'flanps,  4). 

•'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  X^^  of  spq. 
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With    (^rsar,    Augustus,     and    Trajan,    Rome    had    taken    the 

offensive  ;     sh(^    had    crossed    the    Rhinc^    and    the    Danube,    and    on 

the  one  hand  penetrated  as  far  as   the   Kibe,   wheri^   she   could   not 

maintain    herself,   and    on    the    other   as   far    as    the    summit   of   the 

Carpathians,   across  conquered    Dacia.     liut    the    Germans   could    not 

be    grasped ;    in    peace    as    well    as 

in   war    they    eluded    the    influence 

of   Rome.     From    the   contact   with 

an     ancient    civilization     they    had 

gained    nothing.       Ammiauus    Mar- 

cellinus    still    shows    them    in    the 

time  of    Julian   possessing   no   cities 

in    their    own    countrv,    and    afraid 

to   dwell    in    those   wliich   thev   had 

conquered.       '*  A    walled    inclosun; 

seemed    to    them    a    net    in    which 

meu    were    caught,     and    the    city 

itsc^lf    a    tomb    where    people    wcn'e 

buried  alive.''  ^     One  of  their  great 

tribes,  the  Suevi  or  Suabians,  were 

called     "the    wanderers."'"        From 

deserters  and  prisoners  i)i  war   and 

Roman    traders,    who    bought    from 

them    the    amber    of    tlic    Baltic    or 

the  long  fair   hair  of  their  women, 

they     asked     only     instruction     in 

making  their  attacks   more   formid-    vonnp  nacian.     ,  i^i-jland.  Mmm.  o.ron, 

11  -r»  r  1       i^i  X?  '.  1)1.  '20.  and  (Uaiar,  of),  cit.,  v\.  '-^•i4 15, 

able.       Rome    found,    therefore,    in         »'•   ^         No.  •2,1(51 . 1.) 

this   vague   and    fugitive    world    no 

firm    points    where    she    could    establish    herself,    and    whence    she 

could    command    the    entire    country.     Accordingly,   after  some   vain 

attempts,    she   refused  to   enter   it   again.       Her   poli(;y    in    regard   to 

the   Germans    was   to  cover  with  fortresses  the  Roman    bank   of  the 

two    great    rivers,   and    to    throw  across   this    defensive    line— which 


'  xvi.  2. 

»  Die  yrhiroheiKlc  (Zrller.  Hist,  tf  Alhmnf/ne,  i.  p.  HI).  Tacitus  reprp.««>nts  the  Oermans  as 
sayiiiRto  the  Uhii :  rostuhnnus  a  voOis,  muros  colonifP,  mummnttn  serritii  dotrnhatis  {lltst., 
iv.  G4j. 
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extended  uninterruptedly  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Euxine — 
pensions  to  the  chiefs  to  win  these  warriors  to  peace,  many 
intrigues  in  order  to  divide  them,  and  a  little  gold  to  attract  their 
bravest  soldiers  into  the  service  of  the  iMnpire. 

These  precautions  sufficed  until  the  time  when  the  migration 
of  the  Goths  overthrew  Eastern  Germany,  and  brought  as  far  as 
the  Euxine  the  men  who  were  to  be  the  chief  agents  in  the 
destruction  of  the  old  world. 

The  Goths,  or  Good  iJoers,  Gut  thind^  who  have  left  in  the 
Scandinavian  peninsida  their  name  and  the  traces  of  their  abode, 
had  quitted  it  at  an  unknown  but  recent  period,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  two  powerful  families,  the  Amalida^  (Amalungs)  and  Haltida^ 
(Baltungs),  who  were  regardcnl  as  th<^  descendants  of  Odin  and 
of  Freya,  the  Yenus  of  Northern  mythology.  ^  These  })riest -kings, 
who,  however,  had  no  sacerdotal  character,  judges  of  the  j)eople  in 
time  of  peace  and  military  leaders  in  war,  subjugated  the  Vandals, 
who  were  probably  also  of  the  same  race  with  themselves,'^  and  a 
crowd  of  other  tribes  whom  they  incorporated  with  themselves  or 
drove  aside  either  to  the  south  or  west.  The  number  of  the  Goths 
increasing^  with  their  victories,  which  drew  to  them  all  adventurers 
eager  for  war  and  booty,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  was  broken 
up  into  two  bodies :  one,  the  Goths  of  the  East,  or  Ostrogoths, 
under  Filimer,  crossed  the  Vistula,  and  subjugated  the  Sannatians  as 
far  as  the  Euxine ;  the  other,  the  Goths  of  the  West,  or  Visigoths, 
settled  around  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  A  few  tribes  set  in 
motion  by  this  great  migration  went  still  further  westward  :  the 
Gepidie,  in  Transylvania,  where  the  Eomans  now  held  oidy  the 
fortified  posts ;  the  Vandals  and  Ileruli,  in  the  Moravian  ('ar- 
pathians ;  the  Longobardi,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Oder ;  thc^ 
Burgundians,  in  those  of  the  Saale  and  the  Main.  It  is  possible^ 
even  that  som.e  of  these  tribes  reached  the  southern  frontier  soon 
enough  to  have  a  share  in  the  war  with  the  Marcomanni  in  the 
time  of  Marcus   Aurelius,  or   that  the  pressure  exercised  by  them 

'  "  Tlip  naltidse,"  says  .Tordanes  (20),  "  are,  after  the  Amalidrc,  the  noblest  of  the  doths." 
The  Vandals  had  kings  of  tlie  family  of  the  Astingae  (tV/.,  22).  Ptolemy,  in  the  time  of  (h«' 
Antonines,  mentions  the  Goths  as  already  established  on  the  lowfer  Vistula.  The  plar«'  \acate<i 
on  tlie  shores  of  the  Baltic*  was  occupied  by  the  Slavs. 

'■'  Pliny,  Hist,  nat.,  iv.  14  ;  Procop.,  Hell.  J^and.,  i.  1. 

' Mfitpia  }>ojiuli  nunierostfafe  crescfiite  (.lordaue?,  4). 
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iipim   the  Germans   of   the    South  obliged   the   latter   to   seek    their 
fortuues  across  the  Dauube. 

B\  the  success  of  this  migration  the  Goths  found  themselves 
brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  civilized  world.  The  rich 
pasture  lauds  of  the  Waek  Scni  fed  their  ilocks  ;  the  fertile  Ukraine 
gave  them  more  corn  than  they  needed  ;  the  Sarmatian  rivers  gave 
Uieir  vessels  access  to  the  Euxine,  girt  by  a  belt  of  cities  full  of 
wealth  easily  to  be  captured;  and  while  the  Carpathians,  which 
till'  legions  had  never  yet  ventured  to  cross,  concealed  their  move- 
ments, they  had,  in  the  open  space  between  the  extremity  of  these 
mountains  and  the  sea,  a  gateway  always  giving  them  access  into 
the  Roman  provinces.  l^hey  remained,  therefore,  for  the  present 
tran(iuilly  and  fearlessly  multiplying  in  these  fruitful  regions,  whence 
their   warriors    could    almost    see    the    enormous   booty    in    store    for 

their  courage. 

Their  naticmal   songs,   which  Jordanes   had    the    opportunity   of 

reading,    but    unfortunately    did    not    jn-eserve    for   us,    related  their 

cxploit^'s.      They    boasted   of    having   subjected   the    Marcomaniii    to 

tribute    and    tlie    chiefs    of   the    Quadi    to    obedience.      Their    rule, 

therefore,  or  their  intiuenee,    extended   from   Bohemia  to   the  Tauric 

Chersonesus,  and  their  nam(^  wns  dreaded  far  and  near.     Their  first 

uppiniranee    in    Roman    history    is   in   the    year    215.     To   attach    to 

tliemselves    the   powerful    nation    whose    hand    was    so    heavy    upon 

their    ancient    enemies,'    the    Romans    subsidized   the    Goths,    which 

did    not   prevent   the    Roman    provinces  from  soon  having  cause  to 

dread   these  dangerous  neighbours.      While  the  body   of  the  nation 

iviiiaiiied  staticmary,   some  adventurous  band    was  always  detaching 

itself,    and    at    its    own     risk    and    peril    crossing    the    Danube    or 

the    Euxhic.     Did    Hie  Goths   essay,   like   the  Germans  in  Trajan's 

liiiie,  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  great  Oriental  Empire?     We 

do  not  know ;    but  when  Sapor  invaded  Roman  Asia  they  fell  upon 

M(esia.     As  (nirly  as  238,   in  the   time  of  Pupienus  and   "Balbinus, 

they    destroyed   an    important    city     in    this    province,    and    in    242 

(Jordian  (encountered  tliem  here,  where  they  had  probably  remained 

since  their  earlier  inroad.     Ue  killed  a  large  number  of  them,  and 


'  Jordanes,  16 
jnannius. 


Sub  cvjus  scppe  devtra   Wandalus  jacuit,  stetit  ml  pretio  Marco- 
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by  the  aid  of  money  '  was  able  to  rid  himself  of  the  rest.  It  was 
but  for  a  short  time,  however ;  they  had  learned  the  road  to  these 
rich  countries,  and  later  would  retiun  in  force  sufficient  to  destroy 
a  Eoman  army  and  kill  an  emperor.  There  have  been  counted 
in  a  space  of  thirty  years  (238-269)  ten  important  invasions  made 
by  them  ;  and  they  rested  for  a  century  (269-375)  only  after  they 
had  driven  the  Roman  garrison  out  of  Dacia  Trajana. 

While  in  the  north-east  masses  of  men  accustomed  to  tight 
under  great  military  chiefs  pressed  heavily  upon  the  frontier,  about 
the  Upper  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Lower  Mein  tlic  barbarians 
were  organizing  in  a  mnnner  to  give  their  warlike  enterprises  that 
unity  of  action  which  they  had  hitlierto  always  lacked. 

During  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
history  knew  only  the  Germany  of  Tacitus ;  in  tlie  tliird  that 
Germany  seems  suddenly  to  have  disappeared  and  anotlicr  appears. 
Under  the  double  pressure  of  Rome  and  the  Gothic  invasion  the 
(iernians  had  felt  the  need  of  a  kind  of  union  among  their  tribes, 
not  however  going  so  far  as  to  establish  actual  confederations,  and 
the  Roman  frontiers  being  at  the  time  so  poorly  defended  tluur 
warriors  formed  the  habit  of  making  inroads  into  these  provinces 
so  long  closed  against  them. 

At  the  epoch  where  we  now  are  nothing  is  said  of  thc^  social 
and  religious  organization  which  Tacitus  has  described,  nor  of  the 
tribes  known  to  him  :  w(^  hear  of  the  Alenianni,  tlu^  Franks,  and 
the  Saxons ;  later  of  the  Thuringians  and  J^avarians,  designations 
at  once  ethnographic  and  geographic.^ 

**The  Alemanni,"  says  Agathias,  ^^are  a  mixture  of  different 
peoples,  which  is  signified  by  their  nam(\  '  the  men  of  all  races.' '' 
Rut  the  Suevi  were  the  dominant  people,  and  gave  their  naiiu^  to 
the  Decumatian  lands,  henceforward  called  Suabia.  The  Fianks 
were  also  "the  men  armed  with  tlu^  framca,'^''  or,  more  })robably, 
"the  free  men,"^  that  is  to  say,  those  soldiers  of  the  (atti, 
Sicambri,  Bructeri,  Chamavi,  Tenctheri,  and  Ansivarii,  who,  without 

'  See  p.  279,  and  in  the  Excerpta  de  Lef/ationibus  of  P.  Patricius,  Uonn  edit.,  i.  24,  the 
account  of  the  deputation  of  the  Carpae  at  Menophylis. 

^  In  respect  to  this  new  grouping  of  the  populations  of  Western  Germany,  see  VVietersheim. 
Geschichte  der  Volko-wanderung,  vol.  i.  pp.  160-229,  edit,  of  ISHL 

'  Wachter  ((rlossariiun  Gcnnanicion)  derives  the  name  from  Wary,  Wrang,  exiled, 
banished,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  idea  of  an  agglomeration  of  tribes. 


the  general  participation  of  their  respective  tribes,  engaged  in 
war  under  individual  leaders.  The  Saxons,  "the  men  of  tlie  long 
knife,"  scax^  recruited  their  bands  among  the  Chauei,  the  Frisii, 
the  Angrivarii,  and  what  remained  of  the  Cherusci. 

These  peoples  had  no  permanent  directing  council  or  sole 
chief,  although  all  the  tribes  belonging  to  one  group,  or  most  of 
them,  sometimes  united  to  wage  a  national   war.      More  frequently, 
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liowc^ver,  there  were  formed  among  them  free  associations  of  \varrior 
bands  acting  together  for  a  definite  purpose,  wliich  purpose  having 
been  accomplished  or  else  defeated  they  separated  again  to  reform 
after  a  time  for  some  new  enterprise.^  riiese  undisciplined  bands 
were  the  more  to  be  feared  because  Rome  could  liave  with  tliem 
neither  real  peace  nor  open  war. 

As  the  aborigines  of  America   had    their   hunting   grounds,   so 
each   of   these  nations    had    its    territory    to   pillage :     the   Alemanni, 

'  (i.  Waltz  (Deutsche  Verfassumjsgeschkhte,  i.  342)  says:  IJcbcrhaupt  weins  die  altere  Zeit 
ni(ht«  con  eujent lichen  Bundesverfassunyen.  This  is  true;  but  Sozomenus  (lii.  ())  shows  the 
Saxons  acting,  in  a  given  ease,  as  a  nation,  and  .lulian  was  obliged  to  encounter  at  Sfrasburg 
seven  confederated  Aleman  khigs  (Amm.  Marcelliims,  xvi.  \2).  But  seven  other  chiefs  of  the 
8ame  nation  held  aloof. 
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Coin   of   Maximin. 

with  tlie  Legend  : 

Victoria  Germanica.^ 


the  region  extending  from  the  Main  to  tlie  Al[)s  and  troin  the 
15oheniian  Forest  to  the  Vosges,  that  is  to  say,  the  Koinan  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  Germany  and  lUuetia  ;  the  Trauks,  those  of 
Lower    Germany    and    Belgiea ;    the    Saxons,     tlie    oeinm    and    the 

British  Ishmds. 

Under    C'araealUi    the    AU^manni    had    invachMl    the    Decumatian 
lauds ;     liere    they    experitniced    a    defeat     whicli     (hove    them     hack 

and  kei)t  them  (piiet  for  twenty  years.  Mik'stones 
have  been  found  in  this  n^gion  l)eariug  the  names 
of  Eiagabahis  and  AK'xander,  a  proof  that  tliese 
em})erors  w(^i'e  obt^yed  there.* 

Under  Ahwander  the  Franks  had  witli  im- 
punity scoured  the  whole  of  (jaul,  killing  and 
pillaging  at  random,  until,  satiated  with  booty, 
they  returned  to  their  encampments,  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  their  com{)anions  whom  they  had  left  along  the 
road.  Maximin  pursuc^l  these  plunderers  into  the  depths  of  their 
forests,     and    believed     that     ht      had    smitten    the    barbaric    world 

with  a  tc^rrible  blow :  upon  his  coins  we 
read  the  legend,  Victor  i((  Gnimuurit^  so 
often  imprinted  on  llomau  money,  and  never 
true  save  for  the  moment,  since  the  blow 
was  always  struck  into  empty  space. 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  e(^nturv, 
then,  Germany  organized  itself  for  an  attack:  in  the  East,  an 
innumerable  nation,  ruled  by  a  familv  who  wen*  regard(Ml  as 
favourites  of  the  gods,  and  who  were  able  to  ])repare  enter})rises 
carefully  and  judiciously  and  to  conduct  them  with  unanimity  ;  in 
the  West,  warlike  confederations,  and  a  multitude  of  chiefs  inces- 
santly dinging  th'jir  bands  at  the  Kmpire,  like  handlllen^s  flinging 
their  liiz:hted  darts  at  the  bull  in  the  arena.  Assailed  by  the 
contemptible   enemies  which  he  cannot  reach,  the  powerful   creature 


I  fctoria  (irnufotira.     (Gold 
Coin  of  Muxiniiu.)  ^ 


'  These  milestones  being  discovered  near  Ikden-Ikden,  while  othens,  bearing  the  name  of 
Septimius  Severus,  were  fonnd  much  further  to  the  East,  Wintersheim  (ii.  214)  concludes  from 
this  fact  that  the  Roman  frontier  had  already  been  pushed  back  in  the  West,  un<l»"r  Elagahalus 

or  Alexander. 

^  Maximin  standing,  crowned  by  a  Victory.     (Medium  bronze.) 

^  MAXIM  IN  VS  PIVS  AVG.  GERM.  Laurelled  bust  of  the  emperor.  On  the  reverse. 
a  standino-  Victory  ;  at  her  feet,  a  German,  his  hands  tied  belund  his;  hack. 
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is  confused,  distracted,  he  roars  and  falls  to  the  ground.  8uch 
was  to  b(^  the  fall  of  the  Roman  colossus ;  but,  for  it,  the  Jies/u 
del  toro  was  destined  to  last  two  centuries. 

The  danger  increased  then  all  along  the  northern  frontier.  All 
the  outposts  of  the  Empire  wdiicli  covered  the  main  position  are 
lost  or  wnll  shortly  be  so.  The  Decu- 
matian lands  are  invaded ;  Dacia  has 
now  b\U  a  few  scattered  garrisons  which 
will  be  recalled  by  Aurelian ;  a  city 
which  up  to  this  time  had  been  as  the 
eye  and  hand  of  the  emperors  over 
the  Scythian  world,  Olbia,'  whicli  the 
Antoniues  had  protected,   where   statues 

had  been  erected  in  honour  of  Caracalla,-'  disappears  at  this  time 
from  history,  and  the  other  allies  of  Hadrian  at  the  mouths  of  the 
great  Sarmatian  rivers ^^  are  at  th(^  mercy  of  the  Gotlis.  Soon 
Home  will  fall  back  behind  the   Danube^,   and  even   the   great   river 


Scythian  Coin,  struck  at  Olhia. 

(J)icfionfi.  7iumis7n.,  vol.  i.  p.  (i()7, 

No.  1,268.) 


lli-ad  Hand  of  Gold,  with  a  Medallion  of  Commodus,  found  in  a  Toinb  in  the  Crimea. 

will  no  longer  protect  her,  for  already  Istriopolis,  an  important 
city  of  Dobroudja,  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  Alani  had  pcnie- 
trated  into  the  valley  of  the  Ebro.  Whilst  the  barbaric  woi'ld 
made  this  step  forward,  Koman  commerce  had  fallen  back;  her 
trad(a-s  no  hmger  dared  venture  into  the  lands  of  the  North. 
Imperial  coins  found  in  these  regions  are,  with  a  single  exception, 
pieces   of  date  anterior  to  the  third  century.' 


'  Capit.,  Ant.,  9. 

'  Ikeckh,  C.  I.  G.,  No.  2,091.     After  the  year  2r)0  a.d.  we  hear  no  more  of  Olbia. 

'^  See  vol.  V.  pp.  29  et  acq. 

*  Note  by  M.  de-Witte  to  the  Hist,  de  la  monn.  rom.,  vol.  iii.  p.  110.     He  ought,  however, 
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Upon  the  Bluek  Sea,  the  kings  of  the  Ciiiinieriuu  Bosphorus 
being  no  longer  able  to  do  police  duty  for  Rome,  piracy  reappeared. 
In  Asia,  the  national  and  religious  revolution  (effected  by  the 
8assanids  was  the  cause  of  another  danger,  and  these  threatening 
events  occurred  when  the  Roman  power  of  resistance  had  diminislied. 
The  dark  days  were  beginning. 


II. — The  Roman  Army. 

It  has  been  a  common  remark  that  the  nations  included 
within  the  Roman  Empire  were  old,  that  life  had  exhausted  them, 
that  their  blood  was  impoverished,  and  that,  following  the  common 
law  of  living  things,  they  had  nniched  the  stage  preceding  death. 
These  reasons,  furnished  by  the  convenient  doctrine  of  historic 
fatality,  could  never  have  appeared  very  satisfactory.  And  at  the 
present  day  it  is  absolutely  required  that  a  more  serious  exami- 
nation be  made  of  the  morbid  symptoms  which  errors  produced 
and  wisdom  could  have  prevented. 

And  first  the  danger  appeared  so  great  on  the  frontiers  only 
by  reason  of  the  int(^rior  situation. 

It  is  no  longer  Hannibal  at  the  gates  of  Rome :  the  enemy 
approaching  are  only  hordes  whom  the  ancient  Roman  legions 
would  have  driven  before  them  like  whippc^d  curs.  In  the  first 
century  a.d.  the  Marcomanni,  in  the  second  the  Dacians,  were  as 
formidable  as  the  Goths  were  now,  and  the  Germans  of  the  West 
had  been  as  desirous  as  were  the  Frankish  and  Alemannic  bands  to 
invade  Gaul  or  Italy.  They  were  at  that  time  arrested  because 
the  Roman  world  had,  together  with  an  army  worthy  of  itself, 
a  great  man  for  leader  wlio  ruled  twentv  years.  After  him 
another  for  an  equal  lengtli  of  time  watched  over  the  Empire  and 
the  frontiers.  Under  the  mighty  hand  of  Trajan  and  of  Hadrian 
the  barbaric  world  bent  the  knee.  8everus  still  licld  it  motionless 
and  timid.  Ihit  children  had  succeeded  men,  fools  were  in  the 
place  of  the  wise,  reigns  of  a  few  days'  length  had  follnwrd  those 
lasting    for   years;    a    policy  of    chance    had    taken    the    placf    of   a 

to  say  also  that  the  base  coin  of  copper  and  silver  at  this  time  issued  by  the  imperial  mints 
could  be  forcibly  circulated  only  in  the  Empire.  Nations  outside  would  naturally  refuse  this 
token  money,  which  had  no  intrinsic  value.     (See  pp.  382  et  seq.)  • 
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policy  of  foresight.  Civil  and  military  institutions  are  all  relaxed; 
tlie  government  no  longer  governs,  and  the  state  totters  upon  its 
yielding  and  crumbling  base. 

Montesquieu  represents  the 
Roman  Empire  at  this  time  as  a 
kind  of  irregular  republic,  some- 
what like  the  former  regency  of 
Algiers,  where  the  soldiery  at  will 
appointed  and  deposed  the  dey.  The 
remark  is  just:  the  Roman  people 
never  employing  its  electoral  right, 
and  the  senate,  which  was  powerless 
to  make  its  own  right  respected, 
having  suffered  the  prtetorians  to 
seize  its  prerogative,  the  armies  of 
the  frontiers  deprived  th(^  pne- 
torians  of  the  lucrative  opportunity. 
This  appears  to  us  shameful, 
and  is  so;  but  it  was  inevitabh* 
that  the  military  power,  the  one 
tiling  surviving  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  institutions  of  Augustus,  should 
dominate  all.  Contemporaries  were 
not  astonished  at  it.  For  centuries 
the  army  had  been  the  Roman 
people  under  arms :  this  n^mote 
souvenir  was  not  yet  completely 
effaced  ;  and  even  made  u])  as  it 
was,  the  army  which  defended  the 
Empire  was  the  only  body  which  appeared  worthy  of  representing 
it.  S.  Jerome  thought  thus,  for  he  compares  the  election  of  tlie 
bishop  by  the  priests  to  the  election  of  the  emperor  by  the  soldiers. 

But   unfortunately    the   new   army    is   very   different   from    the 
old.     It  was  the  legionary  infantry  that  conquered  the  world  ;    but 

'  Found  at  Mayenoe,  and  preserved  in  the  museum  of  that  city.  On  the  left  shoulder 
Luccius  bears  a  helmet  with  lowered  visor;  a  lonpr  and  a  short  sword  hang'  at  his  belt ;  he  holds 
in  the  left  hand  Ijis  buckler,  and  in  the  other  the  standard  adonied  with  the  civic  crown.  Cf. 
Lindenschmit,  Trncht  und  Beuaffnuny  des  riimische^i  lleeres  icdhrend  der  Kaiserzett,  etc.,  pi. 
iii.  tig.  1,  and  p.  10. 


Legionary  Foot-Soldier,  Standard  l^arer.' 
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the  infantry  is  now  disdained,  and,  a  certain  sign  of  the  decline  in 
military  matters,  the  cavalry  gains  in  importance  daily.  It  always 
equals  the  infantry  in  niiinber,  while  in  th(*  time  of  Polyhius, 
by  a  contrary  excess,  tiie  lej^-iou  liad  but  on(*  horseman  to  ten 
foot -soldiers.^  Commanders  of  cayalry  are  ai)poiuted  :  Halista  under 
Macrinus,  Aureolus  under  (lallienus,  Aurelian  under  Claudius  II., 
Saturninus  under  Trubus  ;  and  tliis  title  gave  them  great  authority. 


Cart.s  for  Transportation  of   Jiaj^gage.     (Pompeii.) 


The  barbarians  served  chiefly  in  tin*  cavalry,   and  its  increase  shows 
how  tlie  foreign  eh^ment  was  increasing  in  the  TJoman  army. 

At  the  same  time  the  camp  became  embanassed  witli  an 
enormous  baggage  train.  A  hotter  of  the  emperor  \'alerian  shows 
what  th(»  commander  of  a  legion  recpiired  annually  for  his  militar^^ 
hous(^hold  :  715  bushels  of  corn,  1,480  of  barley,  18  cwt.  of  pork. 
400  gallons  of  old  wine,  300  skins  for  tents,  etc.,*'*  without  coinitin 


^  Marquardt,  Ilandb.,  vol.  ii.  p.  i^>f<4;  and  Mew.  de  V Acad,  den  iiwcr.  et  bolle8-lettreif,\i)\. 
XXV.  p.  47.'5.  Arcordinff  to  (ten.  Hofrniat,  tlie  proportion  ou^fht  to  be  one  in  six;  according'  to 
Napoleon,  one  in  four.  This  varie.s  according  to  tb.e  character  of  the  country  wliere  the  war  \» 
carried  on.     At  the  present  time  it  is  one  in  four  in  tlie  French  anny.     (  Hudpet  of  1877.) 

*"  We  have  intrusted  to  Claudius  the  tril)uneship  of  the  Fiftli  Martian  legion.  (It  will 
be  noticed  that  at  this  epoch  the  commanders  of  the  legions  were  only  tribunes.)  You  will 
give  to  him  out  of  our  private  treasure  for  his  annual  salary,  .S,(KK)  m<>dii  of  corn  (the  modius 
beino-  verv  nearly  a  peck),  t),(KK)  of  barley.  2,000  pounds  of  pork  ;  .S,5()0  se.ifarii  of  old  wine  (thr 
se.rtarius  being  about  a  pint  and  a  half),  1 ')0  fie.rtarii  of  good  oil,  ()00  of  oil  of  second  quality ; 
200  modii  of  salt,  150  pounds  of  wax  ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hay,  straw,  vinegar,  fruit.s,  and 
veo-etables  ;  WO  skins  to  make  tents,  six  she-mules,  three  horses,  ten  camels,  and  nine  mules 
annually;  50  pounds  of  silver  ware  and  150  gold  philips  (nurei)  of  our  coinage  annually, 
and  at  the  new  year  160  trientes  (a  third  of  the  aureus).  You  will  give  him  eleven 
pounds  weight  of  pots  and  jars  for  wine,- eleven  more  of  kitchen  utensils;  two  red  military 
tunics  annually,  two  silk-trimmed  cloaks,  two  clasps  of  gilded  silver,  one  of  pold  with  copper 
point,  a  shoulder-belt  of  gilded  silver,  a  ring  with  two    ■atones  weighing  an  ounce,  a  bracelet 
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the  pay,  which  was  25,000  sesterces  in  good  gold  pieces,'  at  a 
time  when  commerce  had  only  debased  coin  at  its  (command.-  We 
sec  further  what  burdensome  and  sometimes  singular  dues  they 
received  from  the  state,  and  can  estimate  also  what  crushing  burdens 
were  imposed  on  the  treasury  by  all  these  favours,  often  moreover 
d()uV>l(Hl  and  trebled.  In  giving  to  Probus  the  ofHce  of  governor 
of  the  East,  the  emperor  Tacitus  gav(^  him  advantages  five  times 
greater  than  the  usual  salary  of  this  office.  The  impedimoita  of 
the  officers  corresponded  doubtless  with  that  of  the  commander,  and 
it  is  easv  to  see  how  tlu^  Roman  army,  retarded  by  such  enormous 
l)aggage,  could  scarcely,  in  spite  of  their  numerous  cavalry,  ever 
com(i  up  Willi  an  active  enemy  who  arrived  suddenly  and  dis- 
appeared as  rapidly  as  he  came. 

In  this  army  there  were  also  a  crowd  of  useless  persons  who 
on  days  of  battle  were  not  present  in  the  ranks.  It  was  regardcnl 
as    a    useful   reform   when   Alexander    8everus    reduced    the    numbei* 


ieven  ounces  in  weight,  a  collar  weighing  a  pound,  a  gilded  helmet,  two  bucklers  embo.ss(Hi  with 
gold   a  cuirass  (which  he  will  return),  two  Herculean  lance...  two  .short  javelins,  two  reaping- 
hooks,  four  others  for  hay,  a  cook  (whom  he  will  return),  two  of  the  mo.st  beautiful  female 
captives,  a   white   garment    of    half    silk    and    another   of    Girba   purple,   an    un.ler-tunic   of 
Mauretanian  purple,  a  secretary  (whom   he  will   return),  an   architect  (whom   he  wiU  return), 
two  pairs  of  Cyprus  cushions  for  the  table,  two  under-tunics without  borders,  two  sheets,  a  toga 
(which  he  will  return),  a  laticlave  (which  he  will  return),  two  footmen  who  will  be  always  at 
his  orders,  a  carpenter,  a  praetorian  steward,  a  water-carrier,  a  fisherman,  a  pa.stry-cook;   1,(K)0 
pounds  of  wood  dailv,  if  there  is  en.)ugh,  otherwi.se,  as  much  as  the  locality  can  furnish ;  four 
shovelfuls  of  charcoal  daily,  a  bath-man  an.i  the  wood  nece.s.sary  for  hot  baths,  failing  which,  he 
will  b  >  obliged  to  employ  the- public  thermae.     You  will  furnish  at  your  discretion  other  things 
of  minor  importance ;  but  vou  will  not  fix  their  value,so  that  if  any  article  be  lack.ng,he  could 
not  require  itsequivalent  in'money."     (Treb.  Pollio,  Claud.,  14.)     See  also  what  Valerian  ordered 
the  urban  prefect  \o  furnish  dailv  to  Aurelian  during  his  .stay  in  Rome,  without  counting  what 
wa.s  supplied  him  bv  the  prefect^  of  the  treasury  ( Vopi.scus,  Aur.,  i)).     The  French  regulations 
furnish  a  general  <.f  division  for  campaign  rations:  2,4()5  kilos  of  pork,  175  of  rice, 48'. 5  of  salt, 
(Jl-9.-i  of  sugar,  46-75  of  coffee,  730  litres  of  wine.     This  allowance  is  for  a  year,  and  is  furnished 
,k  dailv  during  the  campaign,  and  in  time  of  peace  is  suspended.     Hut  the  Romans  made  no 
dTstinciion  between  the  peace  and  war  footing,  .so  that  the  enormous  allowances  enumerated 
above  wero  permanent,  while  the  French  treasury  supports  this  expense  only  in  ^""^  "^  ^ar. 
Under  Louis  XV.  the  French  army  had  enormous  baggage.     The  ordinance  of  March  i)th  1  / .>b, 
j.ave  each   lieutenant-general  thirty  horses,  and  each  colonel  fourteen,  and  they  actually  had 
twice  that  number,  with   an  immense   train  of   carriages  and  waggons.      Consequently  these 
armies  could  not  move.     (See  the  Comte  de  Gisors,  by  Cumille  Rousset,  pp.  182  et  seq.) 

»  cujwf  militia'  salarium,  in  auro  suscipe. 

'  Hist  de  la  monn.  nnn.,  iii.  143,  No.  1.  Probus  received  for  his  pay  as  tribune  only  100 
aurei  and  the  remainder  in  denarii  and  se.^terces;  but  the  total  amounte<l  to  28,000  sesterces 
instead  of  '>5  000,the  3.(KK)  sesterces  additional  representing  the  difference  in  exchange,or  what 
the  tribune  lost  in  receiving  part  of  his  pay  m  denarii  and  sesterces  instead  of  receiving  the 
whole  in  gold. 
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of  orderlies  to  ten  for  a  legate,  six  for  a  dux,  and  four  for  a 
tribune;  a  proof  that  the  number  had  before  that  time  been  much 
larger,  and  it  doubtless  again  became  so  in  later  reigns,  these 
restrictive  ordinances  being  unpopular. 

Two  things  further  prevented  a  general   from  requiring   of   his 


Roman  Horseman,  found  at  Bonn  and  preserved  'in  the  Museum  of  that  City. 

op,  cit.,  pi.  vii.  No.  1.) 


(Lindenschniit, 


troops  those  rapid  marches  which  had  so  many  times  emiblcd  the 
Roman  army  to  surprise  an  enemy  and  strike  decisive  blows.  The 
soldiers  lind  boon  accustomed  to  carry  witli  thom  provisions  for 
seventeen  days,  unless  they  were  in  an  enemy's  country.  Alex- 
ander relieved  his  legionaries  of  this  burden,  and  established  \\\m 
camps  in  such  a  way  that  tliey  could  receive  their  provisions 
without  fatigue.  On  a  march'  mules  and  camels  brmmhi  them 
along,   but  in  this   case   another  train   was  required  to   supply    with 
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food  the  beasts  of  burden  and  their  drivers;  the  line  of  impedimenta 
lengthened,  and  the  army  became  the  more  unwieldy.  Moreover 
the  order  of  battle  was  changed,  and  the  soldier's  arms  modified. 
As,  from  day  to  day,  the  number  of  barbarians  in  the  army 
increased,  it  had  become  necessary  to  abandon  the  earlier  organiza- 
tion of  the  legion,  which  required  a  mathematical  precision  in  the 
movements  and  much  skill  in  camp  labours.  The  quality  of  the 
soldier  deteriorating,  less  was  asked  from  individual  experience, 
more  from  collective  power.  Caracalla  had  organized  a  Macedonian 
phalanx,  and  Alexander  Boverus  increased  it  to  30,000  men,  a 
dense  mass  difficult  to  break  into  but 
also  difficult  to  move,  and  in  which 
much  strength  was  wasted.  Lastly, 
these  soldiers,  so  desirous  to  live  com- 
fortably and  needing  so  many  things, 
found  the  weapons  of  the  republican 
legionaries  too  heavy  for  them  ;  they 
required  a  smaller  buckler,  less  fatiguing 
to  their  enfeebled  arms,  and  the  cuirass 

and     ludmet     of     iron     became     a     burden  Dromedary  carrying  Bapprapre. 

(Has-relief  from  the 
from     which     they     begged     the      emperor      Column  of  the  Emperor  Thoodoaiua 
^        .  T  xi  1  *^  Constantinople.) 

Gratian  to  relieve  them.' 

It  had  been  now  many  years  that  the  semestrial  tribunes  had 
only  nominally  fulfilhul  the  law  requiring  of  them  a  period  of 
service  in  the  legions,  and  Koman  senators  would  not  tolerate  camp 
life.  One  of  them  had  obtained  from  Commodus  exemption  in  the 
matter  of  military  service ;  ^  Caracalla  had  excused  them  all  from 
it,  and  Gallienus  forbade  it  to  them ;  ^  and  an  old  author  is  sur- 
prised at  finding  a  young  man  of  good  family  in  the  service.'' 
The  decurions  of  the  provincial  cities  demanded  the  same  privilege 
as  the  Roman  senators,  and  the  law,  sanctioning  this  inward 
desertion,    closed    the    army   against    them   for   ever.'^      It   was   the 


*  Vegetius,  i.  20.     Tlie  phalanx  did  not  last. 

»  liorghesi,  (Euvres  compi,  v.  .311  :  L.  Renier,  MH.  d'ipigr.,  p.  18.  Alexander  Severus  had 
thought  of  making  a  similar  rule.     (  Laniprid.,  Alex.,  45.) 

'  Aur.  Victor,  de  C<ss.,  33:  ....  ne  imperium  ad  opttmos  nohilium  traiuferetur ,  smntum 
militia  vefuit,  etiam  adire  exercitum. 

*  Id.,  Valer.,  32 :  .  .  .  .  quanquam  genere  mtis  claro. 

'  Constitution  of  Diocletian,  in  the  Code  Jmt.,  xii.  3i,  2,  and  maintained  hy  his  successors. 

VOL.  VI.  ^^ 
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whole  aristocracy,  groat  and  small,   which,   iu  an  empire  foimded  by 
arms    and    incapable    of    maintainin*^-    itself    without    their    akl,    now 

refusi^d  to  bear  them.  The 
effects  of  this  clian<;e  began 
to  appear  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  The 
sous  of  the  Koman  and 
provincial  senators,  who  had 
filled  the  great  military 
and  civil  offices,  were  re- 
placed in  the  army  by  men 
of  low  degree.  Sonui  of 
these  soldiers  of  fortune 
becanu^  able  generals,  but 
for  the  most  part  they 
were  men  of  ignoble  ambi- 
tion, who,  destitute  of  the 
patriotic  pride  of  the  early 
consuls,  were  willing  to 
tear  the  Empire  into  thirty 
})ieces  that  they  might  each 
for  an  instant  be  adorned 
with  a  rag  of  the  purple. 

•The  separation  of  the 
civil  and  military  orders, 
whose  union  had  made  the 
fortune  of  the  Kepublic 
and  formed  the  great  ad- 
ministrations of  the  early 
Empire,^    is     still     further 

Legionary 'Nvith  llelmel,  urmed  with  the  iV/M;/i.-  i      i    i  i  a'  p 

marked  by  the  creation  ot 
a  new  grade,  that  of  dux,  or  commanding  general  who  at  the  same 
time  had  no  territorial  command  and  ccmsequently  no  civil  interests 
to  protect.     This  measure,  which  is  seen  dawning  under  Septimius 


C'f.   Code  Theod.,  viii.  4,  2rt,  anno  423,  and  Code  JuM.,  \.  'il.  or):   Si  quU  decurio  uwhk  fiierit 
ullnm  nffectnre  miiitunn  .  ...  ad  condifimmn  pntpriain  retrahatur,  anno  436. 

'  See  vol.  V.  p.  510. 

"  Found  at  Wiesladen  and  pres'Tved  in  the  nmseuni  of  thut  city.     (Lindensthinit,  up.  cit.) 
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So\^oru8,  and  has  become  established  iu  a  general  manner  in 
237  A.D.,'  was  useful,  for  it  has  endured  to  this  day,  but  with  the 
condition  that  the  high  military  posts  should  be  assigned  only  to 
men  worthy  of  holding  them,  and  that  it  should  never  open  the 
way  to  high  civil  otfic(\  \^\\X  Macrinus  gave  to  two  freedmc^n 
the  government  of  Dacia  and  Fannouia,  and  to  a  former  spy,  who 
knew  not  how  to  read,'  the  consulship  and  the  office  of  urban 
prefect.  A  few  years  later  a  man  of  mixed  race,  Getan  and 
Alanian,  a  mere  soldier,  was  invested  with  the  purple  of  Caesar, 
and    he    by   whom    this    emperor  was    overthrown  was    the    son    of 

a  bla(;ksmith.^ 

This  army  now  forbidden  to  the  noblesse  of  the  Empire,  and 
shortly  after  to  the  townspeople  of  the  cities,  was  recruited  from 
the  dregs  of  the  provincial  population.  In  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus  a  jurisconsult  could  say :  ''  Formerly  the  military  service 
was  obligatory,  and  he  was  punished  with  death  who  did  not 
respond  to  the  call.  Now  we  have  abandoned  this  severity  because 
our  cohorts  are  recruited  from  volunteers."^  But  these  volunteers 
were  poor  wretches  who  had  neither  household  gods  nor  homes, 
like  those  vagabonds  with  whom  in  the  last  century  the  recruiting 
officers  of  the  French  army  tilled  their  regiments,  where  they  became 
the  soldiers  of  Rossbach.  There  was  indeed  a  certain  conscription: 
every  city  was  required  to  furnish  a  definite  numb(T  of  men  and 
horses,  and  this  was  a  tax  upon  property.  Both  w(M'e  obtained  as 
cheaply  as  possible  and  delivered  over  to  the  recruiting  officer, 
productlo  tironuni  et  equorum.  These  words  arc^  in  the  t(^xt  of  the 
law  under  the  head  of  municipal  obligations:  ''The  furnishini:: 
of  recruits,  horses,  and  other  animals  or  necessary  things  ....  is 
a  personal  obligation."  ^ 

Besides  these  soldiers  taken  by  contract  were  others  who  were 
a  danger  to  the  state,  those  obtained  from  among  the;  nations 
whom  the  army  had  to  combat.  Aurelius  Victor,  speaking  of  the 
legions  of  that   time,  writes:   ^'The   soldiers  I  the  barbarians,    1   had 

^  See  the  senatus-consultum  sent  at  this  date  to  the  proconsuls  and  military  chiefs.    (Capit., 

Majimin,  15.) 

■^  Dion,  Ixxviii.  14. 

^  Pupienus  was,  it  is  said,  the  son  of  a  hlacksmith  or  a  wheelwright. 

*  Arriiis  Menander,  Digest ,  xlix.  KJ,  4,  §  10. 

^  Arcadius  Chansius,  in  the  Digest,  1.  4,  l?^,  §  13. 
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almost  said."  *  When  Aurelian  was  intrusted  with  the  defence*  of 
Thrace  the  emperor  gave  him  a  h'gion,  but  also  300  Itunran 
archers,  GOO  Armenians,  150  Arabs,  200  Saracens,  400  men  of 
Mesopotamia,  800  cataphracati  (men  clad  in  mail),  who  were  to 
come  from  the  same  region ;  and,  to  show  him  that  he  could  count 
on  capable  subordinates.  Valerian  wrote  him :  ''  You  will  have 
with  you  Ilartonumd,  Ilaldegast,  Ilildemuud,  and  Cariovix "  "^ — all 
Germans.  At  the  battle  of  Emesa  in  272,  one  of  the  best 
generals  in  the  army,  Pompeianus,^  was  a  Frank.  Many  others 
conceal  for  us  their  barbaric  origin  under  Roman  names.  These 
Lembazii,  Riparenses,  Castriani,  and  Dacisci,  who  at  that  time 
formed  the  entire  garrison  of  Rome,  were  not  all  men  of  the  old 
provinces.'  The  Roman  army  then  was  composed,  in  the  different 
ages  of  its  history,  in  the  following  manner :  first  of  citizens, 
then  of  Italians,  then  of  provincials,  and  now  the  barbarians  an^ 
entering  :    it  is  a  descending  scale. 

Following  the  able  policy  of  the  republican  senate,  the 
emperors,  in  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Goths  or  Vandals, 
stipulated  that  the  children  of  the  barbarians  should  be  given  up 
as  hostages,  and  received  them,  both  boys  and  girls,  into  the 
noblest  houses  in  Rome.  The  boys  were  educated  like  the  Roman 
youth,  and  the  girls  were  married  to  Roman  officers  in  the 
intention  that  these  wives  would  keep  their  husbands  informed 
as  to  what  might  be  going  on  over  the  frontier.  Ilunila  was 
of  royal  blood  among  the  Goths :  Aurelian  gave  her  a  hand- 
some dowry  and  married  her  to  Bonosus.  one  of  his  generals, 
a  valiant  boon-companion  who  in  a  battle  of  cups  defeated 
all  the  barbarians,  and  plucked  from  them  their  most  secret 
thoughts.'^ 

Certainly  there  is  no  heroism  in  military  virtues  like  these ; 
but  there  was   not   a   hero  left  under  the  standards.      In  the   time 


^  Aur.  Victor,  de  Ca>s.,  37:  militihus  ac  pane  hnrbaris.  After  defeating  an  armv  of 
Goth8,  Claudius  II.  selected  a  number  to  till  the  ^raps  in  his  cohorts.  Ten  years  later  IVobus 
incorporated  16,000  Germans  into  his  legions;  all  the  emperors  did  the  same.  Under  Theodosius 
barbarians  were  more  numerous  than  Romans  in  the  Roman  nrmy. 

"  Vopiscus,  Aur.,  11. 

^  S.  Jerome,  Chron.  ad  ann.  272. 

■*  Vopiscus,  Aur.,  .S8. 

'  Id.,  Bon.,  14. 
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of  Alexander  Severus  the  Syrian  legions  declined  to  fight  with  the 
Tersians,'  and  at  Trebizond 
and  Chalcedon,  Romans 
more  numerous  than  the 
Goths  fled  before  them.* 
Finally,  from  amidst  these 
men  who  had  nothing  of 
the  Roman  soldier  except 
his  costume,  went  out 
deserters  carrying  over  to 
the  enemy  the  secret  of 
Roman  tactics,  drilling  the 
enemy's  troops,  forging  his 
weapons,  building  his  ships, 
even  constructing  for  him 
engines  of  war  wherewith 
to  attack  fortresses :  at  the 
siege  of  Philippopolis  the 
Goths  made  use  of  all 
the  engineering  contriv- 
ances known  to  the  Romans 
at  that  time.'  Implacable 
as  traitors  are  to  those 
whom  they  have  betrayed, 
they  incited  invasions, 
showed  the  way,  and  took 
the  lead  in  the  pillage, 
while  their  comrades 
remaining  under  the 
standards  made  and  unmade 


Ituraean  Archer.     (Museum  of  Mayence.)  * 


emperors.     It  was  a  deserter  who  in  259  guided  the  Goths  in  the 


'  Dion,  Ixxx.  4.     He  adds  that  they  were  disposed  to  ^o  over  to  the  enemy. 

^  See,  in  Zosimus,  the  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  hy  the  Goths  and  Scythians  in  the  time  of 
Valerian.  Jordanes  says  (IH)  of  deserting  legionaries  in  the  time  of  Decius  and  of  Philip: 
....  milites  ad  regis  Gothorum  au.rilium  confugerunt.  A  multitude  of  the  soldiers  of  Niger 
had  gone  over  to  the  Parthians,  and  to  leave  the  door  open  for  their  return,  Severus  had 
modified  the  terrible  penalties  denounced  by  law  agahist  deserters. 

'  See  Dexippos,  No.  2,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  678,  of  the  Fragmenta  hisforicum  Grcpcorum  (Didot). 

*  The  inscription  is  as  follows:  Monimus  .leromhali  fiilhi.'^)  nn\(es)  eoh(ortis)  MturaeoHum) 
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conquest  of  Bithynia,  uud  it  wiis  perhaps  a  military  sedition  which 
gave  up  to  the  Persians  the  emperor  Valerian.^ 

Thus  we  see  the  standard  is  lowered  among  the  soldiers  no 
less  than  among  the  officers,  and  consequently  in  the  government. 
And  whose  is  the  fault  ?  It  is  the  fault  of  the  citizens  of  every 
rank,  who  will  no  longer  endure  the  military  service,  and  of  the 
rulers,  who  know  not  how  to  compel  them  to  it.  We  have  already 
Remarked  that  the  appearance  of  supt^ior  military  organization 
always  marks  the  advent  of  a  new  dominion,  for  the  reason  that 
the  army  in  many  respects  sums  up  in  itself  the  civilization  of  a 
people.  The  empires  of  Persia  and  of  Athens,  of  Thebes  and  of 
Macedon,  of  Carthage  and  of  Home,  succeed  each  other  in  the 
order  of  the  improvements  made  in  military  institutions.  At  the 
period  with  wliidi  we  are  now  occupied  these  improvements  had 
reached  a  limit  which  could  be  passed  only  by  the  aid  of  sciences 
unknown  to  antiquity,  and  centuric^s  must  (4apse  before  these  new 
sciences  were  discovered.  The  Greek  genius,  which  was  above 
all  speculative,  had  been  abh^  to  create  math<^matics  and  astronomy, 
and  to  begin  mechanics  and  natural  history  ;  but  mathematics  alone 
have  not — as  chemistry  and  physics  have — the  virtue  of  leadluii; 
man  to  the  control  of  the  material  world;  and  these  poets,  these 
philosophers,  these  artists,  who  made  the  civilization  of  the  old 
world,  were  not  able  to  arm  it  witli  forces  con((uer('(l  from  nature. 
To  protect  itself  against  the  barbarians  the  Roman  wurhl  liad, 
therefore,  means  scarcely,  if  at  all,  superioi*  to  those  which  the 
barbarians  emj)loyed.  When,  by  the  })ensions  which  the  imperial 
government  paid,  and  by  the  commerce  canied  on  in  time  of  peace 
with  the  Roman  traders,  by  the  booty  snatched  from  the  provinces, 
and  by  the  lessons  which  deserters  taught  them,  the  Goths,  the 
Alemanni.  and  the  Franks  had  procured  themselves  the  necessary 
resources  for  tlw  developnu'ut  of  tlieir  UK'tallurgic  industries,  they 
were  able  to  give  themselves  an  armament  almost  as  iormidable 
as  that  of  the  Romans.  They  had  the  suj)erioritv  of  courage, 
and  tluir  religion,  like  that  which  Mahomet  gave  the  barbarians 
of    the    south,    inspired    them    with    a    martial    ardour    which    the 


inmionnn)  L.  »t'n[){e7idiorum)   XVI    h(ic)  sO'fw)  e{st). 
Lindonschinit,  Tracht,  etc.,  pi.  v.  No.  3,  and  p.  22. 
'  Zonaras,  xii.  23. 


Monument    found   at    Mayence.      Cf. 


IJonians  no  longer  possessed.  On  the  tield  of  battle  the  legions 
had  the  advantage  of  discipline,  of  a  better  arrangcMuent,  and  of 
traditions  of  military  art  which  were  not  wholly  lost,  and  this 
superiority  would  have  secun^d  to  the  Empire  constant  victories  if 
these  legions,  which  for  two  centuries  had  been  the  strength  of 
the  state  and  the  confidence  of  the  Caesars,  had  not  now  become 
the  scourge  of  the  formin-  and  the  terror  of  the  latter.  Accordingly, 
the  chief  care  of  the  emperors  now  to  come  will  be  to  put  an 
end  to  barrack-revolts  by  a  violent  reaction  against  the  military 
order.  To  save  themselves  from  the  continual  attacks  of  the 
soldiery  they  will  effect  an  administrative  revolution  which  will 
appc^ar  to  give  themselves  more  security,  but  will  not  increase  the 
safety  of  the  Vjupiiv  ;  they  will  divid(^  the  army  in  order  to  havc^ 
less  reason  to  fear  it,  and  will  make  it  up  of  barbarians  in  thi^ 
hope  that  these  foreigners  will  be  more  docile. 


111.     The  Administration. 


Tn  the  age  preccMling  the  nobles  were  tlu^  governing  class, 
a  ivgular  and  slow  ascending  movement  replac^ed  the  Roman  aristo- 
cracy, which  was  becoming  exhausted,  by  the  provincial  aristocracy, 
full  of  life  and  experience.  The  latter  obtained  seats  in  the  senate 
111  [)roportion  as  its  members,  by  their  servicers  in  th(^  cities  and 
the  legions,  eanu^d  thc^  attention  of  the  emperor :  and  the  sons 
of  these  senators,  before  succeeding  their  fatlu^rs  in  the  curia), 
were  prepared  for  their  high  office  by  an  excellent  administrative 
education.      Revolutions  had  now  changed  this   favourable  condition 

of  affairs. 

Enfeebled  by  the  institution  of  Hadrian's  romninm  principk. 
and  despoiled  of  its  last  powers  by  the  impc^-ial  council  of 
Alexander  Severus,  the  senate  had  nothing  to  do  in  th(^  state,  and 
it  mattered  little  that  (^iracalla  called  Egyptians  and  ralmyrenesi 
to  sit  witli  the  Conscript  Fathers  ;  Elagabalus.  Alexander-  Scn^^rus, 
and    Philip,     Syrians    and    Arabs,'-^   and    Maximin,    Thracians.      The 


^  De  V()<rii^,  Itucr.  nramMuies  de  Pahtvp-e,  Xos.  20-22. 

''Z„sim.ts(i.  l}»Hay«that   Philip  plat-.^i  allhis  r.'latives  in  the  liif(her  offics,  and  Pl.il.p 
Wttti  the  sou  of  a  Bedouin,  a  rohher-cliiof. 
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liigher  grades  in  the  army,  the  really  important  offices  in  the 
state,  even  the  imperial  dignity,  being  the  prey  of  soldiers  of 
fortune,  the  senate  and  the  public  offices  were  filled  with  the 
friends  of  the  emperor,  who  selected  them  from  the  places  where 
he  himself  had  lived.  From  this  it  resulted  that  the  recruiting 
for  the  administration,  as  well  as  for  the  army,  was  made  in  the 
lower  strata  of  the  population,  that  the  worth  of  the  men  who 
iuduenced  public  affairs  grew  less,  and  that  life  everywhere  fell 
to  a  lower  standard. 

The  movement  of  concentration  which  had  taken  place  in 
Rome  in  the  last  centuries  of  tlie  Republic  went  on  in  the  pro- 
vincial cities.  The  number  of  the  humiliores  increased,  that  of  the 
konestiores  diminished ;  and  in  the  provincial  cities  are  seen  only 
two  classes,  the  decurions  and  the  common  people.  The  latter  lost 
their  last  rights,  even  the  comitia  falling  into  desuetude;  almost 
everywhere  the  curia,  instead  of  the  popular  assembly,  was  the 
electoral  body,^  and  the  office  of  decurion  had  become  hereditary. - 

But  the  elections  had  become  very  onerous  to  the  persons 
elected.  In  Pliny's  time  to  enter  a  municipal  senate  did  not 
involve  great  expense :  at  the  period  of  wliich  we  are  now  speaknig 
a  perpetual  flamen  paid  82,000  sesterces  for  his  office;^  of  this 
he  expended  30,000  for  a  statue  to  adorn  the  city ;  20,000  for  the 
required  gift  to  the  decurions,  and  he  promised  the  people  scenic 
games  with  a  distribution  of  money.  Prodigalities  like  these  were 
possible  to  the  rich  only;  consequently  it  was  inevitable  that  many 
should  seek  in  their  office  the  means  of  indemnifying  themselves, 
as  the  republican  proconsuls  used  to  repair,  in  a  year  of  provincial 
government,  their  fortunes,  ruined  by  an  election  in  the  forum. 
The  Empire  had  put  an  end  to  this  colossal  plundering,  and  it  was 
obliged   also   to   arrest   those   of    the    municipal    Verreses.'     But    to 


^  Africa  still  held  electoral  comitia  in  the  time  of  Constantine  {Code  Theod.,  xii.  15,  1),  and 
Julian,  in  the  Mis&pof/on,  speaks  in  the  case  of  Antioch  of  senators  elected  by  the  people,  and 
later  of  municipal  judges  who  had  no  regard  for  justice. 

'  See  in  the  Digest,  1.  2,  the  section  de  Filiis  decurionum. 

^  This  amount  was  paid  into  the  municipal  treasury  oh  honorem  flaminii.  (L.  Renier,  Bull, 
de  VAcad.  des  eWcr.,  June,  1878 ;  inscription  of  the  time  of  Elagabalus,  recently  found  at 
Philippeville.)     This,  it  is  true,  is  an  individual  instance. 

*  The  extortions  of  the  municipal  raatri^trates  were  of  very  early  date.  Cicero  (ad  Aft., 
vi.  2)  avers  that  he  had  made  those  of  Cilicin  restore  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and  he  adds  that 
these  restitutions  permitted  the  province  to  pay  the  arrears  of  its  taxes. 
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succeed    in    this,    the   home    government   was   obliged   to  administer 
the  provinces,  wliich  formerly  it  had  been  contented  with  ruling. 

The  time  of  the  family  of  the  Severi  is  that  of  the  most 
renowned  jurisconsults  of  Kome.  Now  these  incomparable  logicians 
sought,  on  their  part,  to  establish  everywhere  and  in  all  cases  the 
idea  of  the  rights  of  the  state,  which  had  been  so  extensive  in 
the  early  republics.  Obeying  their  intiuence  as  well  as  the  social 
necessity  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  the  emperors  encroached 
upon  the  municipal  liberties,  and  this  ever-increasing  interference 
of  their  agents,  which  the  citizens  themselves  solicited  or  abetted, 
undermined  and  destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  municipal  rule. 
The  finances  of  the  cities  are  now  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
acting  in  the  emperor's  name;  the  irenarchs  appointed  to  maintain 
public  order  have  need  of  the  consent  of  his  representative  before 
entering  upon  their  office ;  ^  new  taxes  are  levied,  public  works 
are  executed  only  with  the  authorization  of  the  governor,  who 
annuls  the  decisions  of  the  local  senate  when  they  are  displeasing 
to  him,  anihitiosa  decreta,  and  the  elections  are  made  under  his 
good  pleasure  when  he  does  not  appoint  the  candidates  directly 
himself.'^  The  duumvirs  act  as  judges  only  in  cases  where  a  small 
sum  was  involved,  and  the  practice  of  appeal  to  the  Eoman  magis- 
trate will  have  soon  reduced  the  duumviral  jurisdiction  to  nothing 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  a  French  justice  de  paix}  Accordingly, 
municipal  honours  losing  their  dignity,  the  obligations  they  imposed 
were  the  more  onerous,  and,  through  different  reasons,  pagans  and 
Christians  alike  avoided  them.  But  the  government,  already  seek- 
ing to  render  the  decurions  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the 
land-tax,''  watches  carefully   to    see    that   the   provincial    senates   be 


'  .  .  .  .  cum  a  praside  ex  itiqumtione  eiigatur  (Digettt,  1.  8,  0,  §  7).  See  {idid.,  .xxii.  1,  33) 
the  rigliis  which  Ulpian  attributes  to  the  prases  in  respect  to  the  financial  administration  of 
the  city :  .  .  .  .  yui  disciplina  publico  et  corrigendis  moribus  pr<eficitur  {ibid.,  1.  4,  18,  §  7). 
....  a  decurUmibwty  judicio  prcesidum  ....  rwminentur  (Code,  x.  75).  An  ordinance  of 
Alexander  Soverus  gives  the  governor  of  a  province  the  right  to  annul  the  election  of  a  decurion 
elected  by  persons  unfriendly  to  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  ruinous  expenses  upon 
him. 

'  Digest,  xlix.  4,  §§  3-4.  "When  he  writes  to  the  senate,"  says  Ulpian,  " uf  Gaium  Seium 
creent  magistratum,  it  is  advice  rather  than  command."  But  the  advice  was  as  potent  as  an 
order. 

'  'Hie  justice  d^  patj-  decides  debts  not  above  100  francs. 

*  Many  .s*?ntence8  in  the  Digest  show  this  tendency  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
but  it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Constantine  that  we  find  this  system  completely  established.     For 
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kept  full ;  any  uno  seeking  to  escape  this  duty  by  taking  refuge 
in  another  city  is  brought  back,'  or,  if  he  cannot  be  found,  his 
property  is  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  curia.  A  criminal 
sentence  did  not  free  a  man  from  the  duty  of  service  as  decurion ; 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  punishment  he  returned  into  the 
municipal  senate.^  When  it  was  a  question  of  receipts  the  treasury 
had  no  scruples. 

The  government,  Avhich  with  one  hand  chained  the  refractorv 
to  municipal  honours,  with  the  other  threw  back  privileged  ])ersons 
into  the  taxable,  because  it  was  essential  for  the  government  to 
secure  its  share  in  the  net  revenue  of  the  cities.''  In  the  time  of 
their  prosperity  these  cities  had  iiiultij)lied  exemptions  from  the 
munera^  of  which  the  burden,  in  the  general  impoverishment, 
had  fallen  heavily  upon  the  other  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
physicians,  rhetoricians,  and  grammarians  enjoying  immunity  was 
reduced,*  and  the  citizen  who  had  been  exempted  from  the  munera 
because  of  his  poverty  was  subjected  to  them,  notwithstanding  his 
age,  if  fortune  came  to  him  late  in  llfo.^  We  see  tliat  the 
goveruuient  tried  its  best  to  find  functionaries  for  the  cities  jind 
resources  to  fill  their  treasuries :  a  care  beneath  which  was  con- 
cealed the  very  legitimate  desire  of  protecting  public  order  and 
securing  the  payment  of  the  state-tax.  But  this  self-interested 
solicitude  obliged  the  government  to  intervene  dailv  more  and 
more  in   municipal  alfairs.     The  two  centuries  of  the  early  Empire 

the  municipal  organi/ation  of  the  first  century,  see  in  vol.  v.  of  this  work  tlie  wliole  of  §  2 
of  chap.  Ixxxiii.,  and  for  the  first  attempt  upon  the  liberties  of  cities,  p.  l.SU  of  this  volume. 

'  Ulpian,  in  the  Digest,  1.  L>,  1.  From  this  time  the  great  anxiety  of  the  government  is  to 
retahi  the  rich  in  the  cities.  At  an  earlier  period  the  number  of  decurions  in  the  Italian  cities 
was  100  in  each  ;  we  have  seen  (vol.  iv.  p.  810;  vol.  v.  pp.  :331  et  seq.)  that  tiiis  number  was 
often  exceeded.  The  register  of  Thamagas  contained  seventy-two  names,  and  mentions  only 
the  priests  and  magistrates.  Julian  (Mimpogon)  compelh'd  all  the  rich  men  of  Antioch  to  enter 
the  curia  in  that  city,  and  many  of  his  predecessors  had  probably  done  the  same.  The  minimum 
of  fortune  required  for  a  seat  in  the  curia  had  been  placed  very  low:  it  was  twenty-fi ve><7^'m 
{Code  Theod.,  xii.  \,^ry,ayino  :UL>),  or  800  solidi  {auret),  about  £]m(Nov.  Valenf.,  III.  lii.  §  4). 
This  Aor?//a,  which  is  of  the  year  439, gives  this  as  a  very  early  figure,. vm/w^/«wi  refera  sfntvta 

""  Digest,  1.  2,  2,  1  and  .3;    Code,  x.   37,  1:    Curiales  jubemus  yie  ciiitatea  fvgiant  .... 
fundum  ....  scientes  Jisco  esse  sociayidum. 

^  CW^,  iv.  t>l,  15.  In  this  constitution  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  U.  afiirm  that  tht-v 
confirm  an  ancient  cxisiom, prisca  institutio.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  levy  for  the  stat.- 
being  made  only  after  all  the  public  services  of  the  city  had  been  provided  for,' the  two-tiiirds 
reserved  for  the  state  from  the  net  revenue  niust  have  been  u  very  small  sum. 

'  See  vol.  V.  p.  403. 

'  Digest,  1.  5,  5,  procem. 
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showed  a  just  balance  between  the  power  of  the  state  and  the 
liberty  of  the  cities;  while  this  equilibrium  lasted  the  public 
prosperity  was  maintained ;  when  the  former  was  overthrown  the 
latter  perished,  and  the  moment  of   that  disasttu*  was  near  at  hand. 

The  gov(^rnmont  was  not  alone  guilty  of  this  administrative 
invasion,  which  would  have  been  so  salutary  had  it  been  kept 
within   limits. 

To  understand  the  slow  evolution  which  led  the  central  power 
to  keep  so  strict  a  watch  over  the  cities  in  which  narrow  and 
jealous  oligarchies  had  been  formed,  we  must  remember  how,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  most  of  the  communes  came  to  an  end.  Their 
inhabitants  also  allowed  to  grow  up  in  their  midst  a  boun/rois 
aristocracv,  like  that  of  the  Eoman  decurions,  which  ]M^rpotuated 
itself  in  the  public  offices  and  made  the  financial  resources  of  the 
city  serve  its  private  ends.  Abuses  necessitated  the  intervention 
of  the  suzerain,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  suppression  of  the 
municipal  charters.  At  the  two  epochs  the  same  result  followed 
from  similar  causes.  It  is  not  that  history  repeats  itself,  but  there 
are  analogies  which  make  ancient  facts  intiUigible  in  th(^  light 
r(^fl(^cted  from  more  recent  events.  In  seeing  how  our  fathers  lost 
their  communal  franchises  we  understand  better  how  those  of  the 
Eomans  were  lost.'  In  all  times  communities  have  cared  little 
for  their  rights  wlic^n  their  interests  were  in  danger:  .  .  .  . 
neque  populus  ademptum  jus  qiicstus  est.  To  put  a  stop  to 
certain  disorders  arising  from  liberty,  an  administrative  guardian- 
ship   became     necessary,    which,    exaggerating     its     legitimate     role, 


I  'I 


This  is  seen  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  countless  instances:  M.Giry  gives  yet  another  instance 
in  the  history  of  the  comnmue  of  8t.  Omer.  "  The  provosts  ha<l  appropriated  to  themselves 
apartof  thecitv;  thev  were  accused  of  maladministration  and  were  suspected  of  falsehood 
and  cheating  in  their' accounts ;  the  public  were  exasperated  at  seeing  the  municipal  offices 
perpetuated  in  an  aristocracy  composed  of  a  few  families,  whose  members,  being  successively 
provosts,  passed  the  city's  accounts  from  hand  to  hand,  and  treated  the  municipal  finances  as 
their  private  inheritance.  In  1305  the  commune  accused  the  town  magistrates  ^ after  the 
accustomed  way'  before  the  liigh  and  noble  Madame  d'Artoys  de  Bourgogne  as  Xheir  ^  droit 
jnge^''  This  is  still  done  in  our  time.  "In  Irelan.l,  before  1848,  there  were  seventy-one 
municipal  corporations  completelv  independent.  The  officers  of  these  corporations  went  so  far 
a.s  to  appoint  one  anotlier.  The  corporations  of  Trim  and  K.lls  alienated  their  territory  to  allow 
two  or  three  of  the  members  of  the  corporation  to  buy  it  at  a  nominal  price.  That  ot  Naas 
adjud^^ed  to  one  of  its  members  for  a  price  of  twelve  pounds  sterling  lands  which  were  worth 
a  hundre<i ;  that  of  Drogheda  decided  that  the  poor-fund  sliould  be  exclusively  expended  for  the 
profit  of  the  menil)ers  of  the  corporation  and  their  families."  (Arth.  Desjardins,  de  V Alienation 
des  biens  de  VEtat  et  des  communes,  p.  34.) 
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soon   made   dead   bodies    of    these    cities    which    were    onco    so    full 
of  life. 

Another  evil  arose:    in  undertaking  to  think    and  act  for  all, 
the    imperial     government    singularly    retarded    the     transaction    of 
public  business.      A  government   may  be   remote,  an  administration 
must    be    close    at    hand,    and    when    a    government    administers   an 
immense    empire    it     necessarily    administers     it    ill.       All     moves 
slowly,  decisions  are  founded  upon  documents,  far  from  the   parties 
interested,  and   out   of   sight   of   things  themselves  which   sometimes 
speak    so    eloquently.       A    document    of    the    year    114     shows    that 
at    the   gates    of    Eome,  under    Trajan,  it   already  took   ten    months 
for  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Ca?rites  to  give  a  signature.'     When 
this    force,    which    suppressed    all    others   by    stitiing    the    local    life, 
falls     into     incapable     hands,     it     must     be,     in     its      turn,     as     it 
were,  suppressed   by  revolutions.      The  emperor  having   become  the 
universal    administrative    officer,    what,    under    the    Tliii-fy    Tyrants, 
will    become    of    the   administration?      To    put    this    question    is    to 
show  what    deadly   languor    must    in    those    unhappy   times   invade 
the  social  body  ! 

The    emperors  wortliy  the   name  had    taken   pride   in   executing 
great  public  works— roads,  bridg(^s,  monuments  of   all   kinds;    wlien 
th(^y   did    not    do    this    themselves,    they   incited    tlu^    p(M)pl(»    of    the 
provinces    to    these    undertakings,  and    gave    them    the    assistance  of 
cohorts  and  legions  in    the  work.      But   the    armii^s   now  tight  witli 
each  other,  and  the  rulers  who  assume  this  jmrple,  which  is  dabbled 
with    blood    every  six    months,   can    think    f)f    nothing   beyond    the 
anxiety    of    protecting   their    own    lives.      The    Empire,    abandoned 
to   itself,  suspends    all  work    of    repair  or   construction,  and  brid^^es 
become   ruinous    and    military    roads    fall    into    dilapidation.      With 
this    the    troops   which     had     maintained    general    security    in     th(^ 
interior    are   withdrawn    to    sw(41    t\w    numbers    of    those    who    are 
concerned   with    politics    and    not   with    the    public    safety.      And 
so    free-booters    re-appear,    the    roads    become     insecure,    traffic    is 
interrupted,  and  destitution  extends. 

Although  an  edict  of  Caracalla  had  subjected   the   provinces   to 
new  taxes,    the   country  ravaged  by  the  barbarians  or  possessed  by 

n    U-^^"  T-.^"''""  '^  '^'  ^^^"""""'  °^  ^«^'  «^^-  K^fe'^r-  m^^ori^ts  crAuyuste,  p.  3tK),  and 
Urelli,  JNo.  o,/ o/ .  *^ 
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usurpers  sent  to  Rome  but  insufficient  supplies  of  money;  and  yet 
the  need  increased  daily.  The  wasting  of  the  public  revenues  by 
rulers  of  a  day,  the  lavish  gifts  bestowed  upon  those  soldiers  of 
fortune  who  had  no  personal  means,  but  must  be  expensively 
maintained  in  order  to  secure  a  continuance  of  their  doubtful 
fidelity;  lastly,  a  scarcity  of  money  produced  by  the  continual 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals  into  countries  where  the  Empire 
bought  much  while  selling  nothing:  all  these  causes  of  poverty 
compelled  recourse  to  the  most  disastrous  measures  of  bankrupt 
governments.  Formerly  the  high  offices  of  the  state  were  held 
by  rich  senators  who  met    a   portion   of   their  expenses  from  their 


n>»»—\ 


Games  of  the  Cirrus.     (From  u  .Mosaic  of   liaroelona.) 

own  private  means,  but  now  the  emperor  must  find  the  money 
for  everything.  When  Aun^ian,  the  S(m  of  a  poor  frcHnlman,  is 
niadi^  consul.  Valerian  writes  to  the  prefect  of  the  treasury:  "On 
account  of  his  poverty  you  will  give  him,  for  the  games  of  the 
circus  which  he  must  furnish  for  the  people,  800  pieces  of  gold, 
.8,000  of  silver,  ten  tunics  of  silk,  fifty  of  Egyptian  linen,  four 
Cyin-us  table  cloths,  ten  African  carpets,  ten  Mauretanian  coverlets, 
100  swine,  100  sheep;  you  will  cause  a  public  banquet  to  be 
served  to  the  knights  and  senators,  and  you  will  furnish  for  the 
sacrifice  two  great  and  two  small  victims." 

Later  we  shall  read  of  largesses  made  by  r4allienus  to  Claudius ; 
others  (.l.tained  fmni  tlie  enqieror  lands  which  did  not  belong  to 
him.  All  who  assumed  the  purple  in  these  days  perished  by  a 
violent  death ;  after  the  defeat,  their  partisans  were  despoiled  ; 
and  as  each  prf>vince  had  its  usnrpc^r,  each  was  exposed  to 
numberless  confiscations.     The  concpieror  not   being   able  to  pay  his 
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friomls   with  goW,  pni.l   thoni   with  confiscated    ,,ro,,orty.      Cla„<liu« 
Gotlucus   had    received    some.     After   his   accession    a  woman    ,.an... 

to  claim  the  possessions  of  which  shr  had  l.een 
d.  piivd  by  ffallienus  for  the  profit  of  his  lieutenant. 
"You  hiive  wronged  me,"  .she  said;  l.iit  the  emperor 
answered  :  "  No ;  as  a  subj.'ct  I  had  no  concern  with 
_  th<.   execution   of  the   laws;     „ow,   as  the  ruler,    it  is 

""uili^lisr-"/"/-'  1? ""'"'' ''  ■''  "•^''  ^  s'^-^  >■"•'  '-'^  y<""- 

C«m.>  ">ncls.         lo  put   a  stop   to   this  shameful    nn.thod    of 

obtaining  wealth,  Claudius  forbade  any  one  to  solicit 
anothers  property,  to  denounce  as  guil.y  ,h..  uuiocent  for  .he  sake 
of  obta.nuig  th<.ir  possessions.  This  diet  was  add<'d  to  th.-  nv.ny 
otlu>rs  in  the  archives  which  like  it  were  well-n.eanl,  and,  lik,.  it 
also,  without  durable  effect. 


IV.— Decline  in  Industry,  Commerpe,  and  the  Arts; 

Dei-OPULATION    of  the    E,MnKE. 

The  recruiting  of  the  labouring  classes  went  on,  likr  that  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  army,  under  eouditi<ms    win,!,    e„nstantly 
grow  n,ore  and  moiv  unfavourable.      We   may  represen.   ,he  TJoman 
hmp.re  as  formed   of  a  series  of  concentric  zones  extended   aroun.l 
he  Mediterranean  Sea.     Those  nearest  to  this  sea,  haxiug  b..en  for 
the  longest  tim<.  c<.ntres  of  civili.afion,   were    the  most  enllH,t<.ned 
''"<1   tlie  wealthiest;    in  proportion   as   we  advance   inlan.l    in'  ,.verv 
<l-.vction    we    approach  the   barbaric   world.     Rome  at  first  obtained 
nor   slaves    from    the    first    zone    which    conquest    gave    her.      She 
took    them   fron.   south.-rn    Italy,    Sicily,    Greece,    Greek    Asia,    and 
Car  hag„„au    Africa :    150,000    Epirotes   were   sold  at  one  ti.n..  by 
I  aulus  .Emihus.      These    slaves,   corrupt   frequently,   but   int.lligcit 
and  active,  furinshed  the  nutuerous  fr..edmen   who  becan.e  at  Rome 
architects    or   physicians,    teachers   or   artists,    an.l    tl,e    friends   nnd 
1.0011  companions  of  the   nobles.      This   zone    being  subjugated    and 
reduced    to   peace,    war   no    longer   obtained    captives    in    I     .„d    „ 
b,H>ame   necessary   to   seek  working  peopl,.  in   the  second   zone,   ami 
afterwards   ,n   the    third.     The   great   slave    markets    thus    fHlback 
^v•.lh    the    frontiers.       The    coucessi-on    of    citizenship    t„    ,h,.    entire 
Empire    fixed    the.n    there,    and    the    barbarians    who   furnished    the 
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supply  sold  tli(*  rucU'i-  prisoiuTs  wlioin  tlu^y  themselves  luid  made 
captive  in  tlu^  heart  of  the  barbaric  world.  Claudius,  Aun^lian,  and 
Probus  brought  in  such  captives  witliout  number,  filling  the  great 
estates  witli  labourers  incapable  or  dangerous,  under  whose  hands 
the  earth  soon  ceased  to  givc^  other  than  the  most  meagre  harvests.' 
The  progressive  steps  of  the  IJoman  decline  are  marked  by  the 
oonstantlv  lowered  social  level ;  it  is  thus  that  the  Athenian 
republic  was  ruined,  and  the  great  Roman  Empire  was  to  perisli  by 
the  same  causes. 

Agriculture  suffc^'ed  from  an  evil  of  long  standing.  To  the 
political  concentration  going  on  in  the  city  and  in  the  stati^  had 
correspondcMl  a  concentraticm  of  fortunes  and  estates,'  or  rather  the 
second  fact  had  been  the  cause  of  the  first,  and  free  hd)our  was 
disai)pearing  from  the  country.  During  thirty  years  of  invasion 
and  civil  war,  agriculture^  must  support,  beside  the  usual  burdens, 
innumerable  requisitions  and  incc^ssant  devastations.  Under  so  many 
disasters  which  extensive  landowners  alone  could  n^sist  the  petty 
proprietors  succumbed.  They  abandoncnl  their  hereditary  acrc^s  to 
become  colonists,  to  take  as  soldiers  their  share  in  tin;  immense 
pilhigi^,  or  to  seek  hi  the  cities  higher  wages  and  a  life  wduch 
they  believed  would  be  less  severe.  In  Diocletian's  edict,  the 
labourer,  the  shepherd,  the  muleteer  are  paid  but  a  third  as  much 
as  the  joiner,  the  mason,  and  the  workers  at  trades  in  general; 
so  that  there  came  about  an  unfortunate^  circumstance  which  other 
ages  have  seen  also:  the  urban  population  increasing  at  the  expense 
of  the  rural  population.  Only  one  class  had  gained  in  numb(>rs, 
the  proletariat  of  the  cities  and  of  the  country,  where  the  colonists 
were  beginning  to  establish  serfdom.^ 

Agriculture  loves  the  free  labourer,  and  she  had  them  no 
longer;  to  be  richly  productive  she  has  need  of  the  expendi- 
ture   of    capital,    and    if   we    except    a    few    great    proprietors,    this 


1  n. 


Papiiiiaii,  fifty  years  before  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  fixed  the  legal 
price  of  slaves  at  L>0  aurei,  or  5(K)  denarii  ( Dvjest,  iv.  4,  31 ).  We  may  conclude  from  this  that 
slaves  were  becoming  scarce  and  consequently  dear,  for  this  price  is  high  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  30(>, 
n.  3),  whereas  the  inferior  (jualitv  of  the  slaves  of  that  timt'  ought  tr)  have  lowered  the  price. 

»  We  have  seen,  under  Nero,  that  six  landowners  divided  among  themselves  the  whch- 
province  of  .\frica  ( Plinv,  Hist,  nat.,  xviii.  «).  In  the  time  of  Nerva,  Frontinus  says  further  : 
"  In  .\frica  private  estates  are  as  large  as  the  whole  territory  of  cities"  {Gromatici  veter,i^.  53). 
Under  Theodosius  is  found  the  same  condition  of  things. 

*  In  respect  to  the  coloni,  see  vol.  v.  pp.  31 1  et  set/. 
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community  Jiad   nono    in   reserve;    lience    the   ground    returned    but 
small  harvests  and  famine  was  always  threatening. 

Industry  of  every  kind 
found    itself   no    better  off. 
The  worksliops,    filled   witli 
the    ignorant    and    despised 
lowest  elass,   produced  poor 
work,     and    tlio    system    of 
corporaticms  destroyed  com- 
petition.    rV^tain  industries 
whose  existence  the  govern- 
ment   made    it   a    point    to 
protect    had    been    in    good 
time    constituted   as   mono- 
polies,  and  it   is   said  that 
Alexander     Severus    would 
have  been   glad  to  give  all 
the     trades     a     corporative 
organization,'    which    more- 
oTor      private      individuals 
took    of    their    own    choice. 
Everywhere      traders      and 
mechanics    formed    associa- 
tions :    the  bakers  of  Eome 
and   Ostia,   boatmen  of  the 
Saone    and    of    the    Khone, 
mariners  of  the  Seine,  ship- 
carpenters,   ship-brokers, 
measurers      of     corn,     and 
the    like ;     all    those    who 
laboured    with    tlieir    hands 
sought    security     in    union 
and  fortune  in  the  privileges  which  they  secured  from  the  authority 
or  obtained  for  themselves   by    closing   the  common    market   against 
their  rivals.^ 


As  Ubralis  of  Latium. 


^  Vol.  V.  pp.  :\m  et  seg.,  and  p.  29.3  of  this  vohime. 

=^  See  vol.  V.  p.  5()2,  n.  3,  the  privileges  arcorded  to  the  traders  and  labourers  connected 
with  the  mine  of  Aljiistrel. 
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Denarius  of  Domitius  Calvinus 
of  tlie  year  40  n.c. 


Manufacturing  industry  was  still  further  slackened  by  the 
lessened  demands  of  tradc^,  hampered  as  it  now  was  by  revolutions, 
by  the  cessation  of  public  works,  by  the  increase  of  taxation,  and 
also  by  piracy  and  robbery  on  the  highways  springing  up  again, 
against  which  the  emperors  no  longer  made  war,  so  occupied  were 
they  with  their  own  private  quarrels. 
And  it  suffered  perhaps  most  of  all  from 
an  extremely  bad  monetary  system. 

The  amount  of  silver  and  gold  in 
circulation  in  the  Empire  was  diminish- 
ing, less  on  account  of  the  mines  being 
exhausted  than  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  their  products.  This  work,  which  had  been  so  well 
carried  on  under  the  early  Empire,  required,  in  order  to  be  kept 
up  actively  with  the  jirocesses  at  that  time  employed,  an  energetic 
discipline ;  and  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  discipline  there  was  needed  for 
the  Empire  the  strong  and  stable 
government  which  it  no  longer  had.^ 
When,    in    the    reign     of    Valens,    the 

Goths  invaded  Thrace,  all  the  miners  Copper  Coin  of  the  Third  Century 
n     1     A.       2,1^        \.      \       '  \  'i.  i!         A.I). :  C.  Post unius.     (J.  de  Witte, 

fled     to     the     barbarians.        A     scarcity     of         u,,herches   sur  les  empereurs  qui 

the    precious     metals    produced    disastrous         out    regne    dans     les     Gaules     au 
*■  ^  tromcme  Steele.     No.  2o6,  pi.  xvi.) 

consequences.      The    Kepublic     had    at 

first  known  but  one  coin,  the  bronze  as;  after  the  Punic  Wars 
silver  became  the  monetary  standard  (the  sesterce  and  the  denarius). 
The  early  Empire  had  the  gold  piece  (aureus),  and  for  200  years 
gold  was  the  chief  circulating  medium,  and  with  it  silver,  for 
copper  does   not    seem  to  have  been  in    use,   none   being   found   in 


'  Hirschfeld,  die  Derywerke,  pp.  7l'-91,  and  Flach,  Table  d'Aljustrel.  Under  the  Republic 
and  in  the  first  century  of  the  Empire  the  mines  of  precious  metals  and  the  quarries  of  marble 
which  belonged  to  the  state  were  farmed  out  like  the  other  revenues.  In  the  second  century 
they  were  placed  under  the  supreme  direction  of  a  jtrocurafor  Ccesaris,  assisted  by  numerous 
subordinates  for  superintendence  or  direct  imuiam^ment, probatores.  When  anarchy  invaded 
the  government  it  also  took  possession  of  the  mines,  whence  slaves  and  criminals  constantly 
made  their  escape.  Observe  that  the  procurator  was  often  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  and 
that  centurions,  serving,  like  our  discharged  soldiers,  in  many  civil  occupations,  sometimes  liad 
the  superintendence  of  the  works;  thus,  for  the  marbles  of  Synnada,  in  Phrygia,  a  centurion 
had  charge  of  the  ceesura  or  cutting.  {Melanges  de  Vilcole  fran<^.  de  Rome,  August,  1882, 
p.  201.) 

VOL.    VI.  CXJ 
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the  treasures  buried  at  that  time.  We  have  elsewhere  exphiineir 
that  the  great  republican  fortunes  took  more  thau  a  ceutury  to 
disappear,  l^ublic  aud  private  wealth  held  out  under  the  Anto- 
nines.  But  in  the  tlurd  century  both  were  seriously  impaired. 
Of   this   there   is   twofold   proof:     the    coins   were    debased,   and    in 

the   buried   money   of    that    time   pieces   of   gold 
become    more    and    more    rare,    and     there    is    a 

,        ^'r^'at  quantity  of  copper.      The  aurei  found  have 

Gold  Coin  of  the  Third    ^^iff^'fcnt  Weight,  and  we  are  obliged   to  conchidt* 
l^rT^^pi."^:-:    t^^^'     l^^i^^    it«    character    of    a    standard,     the 

o^the  Kevrie!^^'"''    ^''''''''^   ^^"""^    ^"^    ^"^   ^^^>^    ^    P^^^^^    '^^    ^^^'^   accepted 

in  trade  for  its  weight,  so  that  traiiic  retro- 
gradi.'d  until  the  time  when  buyer  and  seller  needed  to  be  furiiislicd 
with  scales.^ 

This  would   have   been    merely  an   annoyance   and   a   wastr>   ^f 
time;   the  monetary  alterations  were  a  cause  of  perpetual  (l(((>pti<Mis 

and  even  of  ruin  to  persons  engaged  in 
financial  transactions.  The  sesterce  was 
the  unit  under  the  llmpiiv,  a  coin  equal 
in  valiu'  to  a  quarter  of  a  denariin  or 
one-hundnMltli  of  an  auivus.  X(»w  the 
silver  denarius  being  ninety-six  to  the 
pound  in  th.  tirst  years  of  Nero's  reign,  an<l  almost  of  pure 
metal,  contained  in  tlie  time  of  Al(>xan(h>r  Severus  fifty  or  sixty 
per  cent,  of  alloy,  and  from  a  value  of  about  eightpence  had  falh^n 
to  about  threepence-halfpenny.*  To  this  depreciation  of  silver 
naturally  corresponded  an  augmentation  in  the  value  of  gold  TIi.> 
state  believed  it  wise  to  take  advantage  of  tliese  circumstances 
and    accept   only  aurei    in  payment   of  taxes.'      It    was  the    act    ui 

'  Vol.  V.  pp.  566  et  seq. 

'  Quinarius  of  gold  or  ,emu,  ,he  l.alf  of   an  aureus.      The  quinariu.,  „f  silver  (or  l,«lf 
.lenaru,s,  was  so  called  because  i,  had  ,he  value  of  five  a«es.     l>2nrii,  savs  Varr,,    1  "w 
<fns  valebant,  (/mrmm,  qmjd (luinos.  ■        """■'/""" '"»<"< 

^h.,'/"  "",!  f°""''. ««»""■>• 'he  treasury  required,  to  prevent  frauds,  that  the  .a.-™therera 
should  pay  their  receipts  in  ingots.  '"■^  t-uuierers 

•  Two  silver  pi^eces  of  Deeius,  identical  in  appearance,  an.  worth,  the  one  fivepenco  the 
other  threepence    Momnisen,  lli^t.  de  A,  ,nonnai.  romai,..,  vol.  iii.  p.  k,  n.  1)      aI  rdhlH 

like  the  Jo,(KX)  sesterces  which  were  orie-inallvf»if>  T^nvr^f  fi.^  1     •  .    T  •"  n  ni(.nt_>, 

o.  the  different  .„ds  Of  money  ..ioh.t.t^::t:::u::i:;::r.:7h::  r:i":r'"'"" 

bee  on  that  point,  p.  24f),  n.  2. 


Denarius  of  Nero. 
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Antoninianus  of 

(Maudiiis 

(iothicu.«!. »  ('(linnet 

dc  Fraticc.) 


a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  such  as  it  would  be  to  refuse  to  receive 
into  the  public  treasuric^s  bank-notes  issued  by  the  state  at  their 
fair  value.  Or,  if  a  word  less  harsh  be  prefc^rred,  it  was  an 
increase  of  taxation,  such  as  has  recently  occurred  in  great  states 
where,  the  paper  money  being  below  par,  it  has  been  decided  that 
custom  dues  be  paid  in  gold.  TIk^  tax-payer,  for 
examph',  who  owed  lUO  sesterces  could  not  pay  it 
as  before  with  twentv-five  denarii,  worth  to  him  in 
his  daily  transactions  less  than  eight  shillings;  \\v 
must  deliver  to  the  tax-gatherer  an  aureus,  which 
was  worth  much  more  than  that.  After  the  year 
256  silver  coin  contained  not  over  twenty,  and 
soiiiotimes  only  five  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  Under 
Claudius  Gothicus,  the  Antoninianus,  the  silver  coin 
most  common  in  circulation,  was  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin,  and 
lead,  with  a  wliitish  coating,  which  gave  the  pieces  when  new  an 
appearance  of  silver.  But  instead  of  a  precious  metal,  the  possessor 
of  this  piece  of  money  had  only  an  alloy  of  copper:  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  token. ^  The  same  govern- 
ment wliich  condemned  tlie  counterfeiter  to 
the  wild  beasts,'  gave  a  forced  currency 
to  the  false  coin  which  it  put  in  ci]-- 
culation,  and  punisluMl  with  banishment  or 
death  those  who  refused  to  receive  it,^  on 
the  ground   tliat    tlu'   emperor's  image  upon 

the   piece   was  competent  to  give  it  the  value  that  it  pleased  him 
to  assign  to  it. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  aureus  was  reduced,  like  that  of  the 
silver  denarius :  Ca)sar  made  forty  to  the  pound,  Caracalla,  fifty, 
Constantino,  seventy-two  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  pure 
metal  employid  deen^ased  and  the  quantity  of  alloy  increased :  in 
the  first  century,  -009  ;  in  the  second,  -062  ;  in  the  third,  still  more.'' 


Argent  ens  Mitiutuhis  of 
C/aracalla. 


'  From  Claudius  II.  to  Diocletian  thi  re  are  only  very  few  coins  which  contain  any  silver 
at  all  (P>khel,  vii.  475).  This  author  remarks  that  from  the  time  of  Claudius  all  the  cities 
except  Alexandria  and  three  cities  of  Pisidia— Antioch,  Seleucia,  and  Sagalassos— had  lost  the 
right  of  coining  money. 

*  Ulpian,  in  the  Dif/est,  xlviii.  10,  8. 
'  Paul.,  Sent.  Reccpt.,  v.  25,  1. 

*  Lenormant,  la  Momiaie  dam  VAiitujniU,  i.  202.    In  respect  to  the  distinction  betwwn  coins 

cc2 
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The  Empire,  therefore,   was  in  a  condition  like  that  of  France 

in  her  most  evil  days,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  we  can  tinith- 
fully  say  that  from  the  reip^n 
of  Gallienus  to  the  middle  of 
that  of  Diocletian  the  mone- 
tary system  of  the  Romans 
.  was  a  permanent  bankruptcy.* 
Under  the  infliction  of  these 
constant  perturbations  of  the 
monetary  standard,  discouraging 
to  both  the  producer  and  the 
tmder,  labour  diminished,  and 
we  have  seen  that  from  other 
causes  the  production  lost  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

In  the  region  of  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  production 
the  decline  was  even  more 
manifest. 

The  religion  of  the 
beautiful  disappeared  with  the 
gods  who  had  inspired  it,  and 
dragged  with  it  in  its  ruin 
art,  which  always  corresponds 
with  the  mental  condition, 
because  in  order  to  produce 
its    work    it    requires     to    he 

solicited   by  the  public  taste.     It  had  besides  a  formidable  enemy. 

In    its    first    age    Christianity   was    iconoclastic;    it    anathematized 


Faun  of  Hosso  antico. 

(Statue  found  at  Hadrian's  Villa.     Vatican, 

Museo  IHo-Clementino,  Cabinet,  No.  433.) 


or  pieces  circulating  in  trade ;  commemorative  medals,  like  the  immense  gold  piece  of  Eucra- 
tidas  (vol.  iii.,  coloured  plate  facing  p.  232) ;  the  imperial  medallions  employed  as  presents  to 
great  personages  at  the  epoch  of  military  gifts,  and  often  worn  around  the  neck  on  a  collar  as 
a  decoration;  the  pieces  made  for  religious  offerings  or  for  prizes  at  certain  sacred  games;  those 
worn  as  talismans,  theatrical  tessercT,  tokens,  and  the  like,  see  Lenormant,  vol.  i.,  Introduction 
The  custom  of  women  wearing  coins  about  the  neck  or  set  as  ornaments  is  very  ancient. 

^  Monunsen,  Hist,  de  la  momiaie  rom.,  vol.  iii.  p.  144,  and  Lenormant,  ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  172 
and  1&4. 
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pagan  art,  it  forbade  its  believers  to  cultivate  it,  and,  wherever 
possible,  it  destroyed  the  statues  of  the  gods.  The  bishop  of 
Coesarea  in  the  fourth  century  would  not  allow  the  figure  of  Christ 
to   be    represented,    and   the   rude   frescoes   of   the   catacombs   show 


^O^Nf- 


-^-V/t/>- 


Conical  Stones  representing  Melkartli-Baal,  the  Phoenician  Hercules.' 

what  painting  became  in  Christian  hands.  Art,  which  was  so 
useless  to  the  new  faith,  was  no  more  serviceable  to  the  old. 
What  could  art  do  with  the  black  stone  of  Elagabalus,  the  conical 
deities  of  Syrians,  even  with  the  Ephesian  Diana  of  the  fifty 
breasts,^  or   with   the    Olympians   made    objects   of   caricatui'e,    like 


'  Stones  found  at  Malta,  of  which  one  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  Tlie  Phoenician 
Hercules  was  represented  in  his  sanctuary,  in  Tyre,  by  two  columns  of  gold  and  emerald.  The 
two  cones  of  Malta  bear  the  same  inscription  in  Phoenician  and  Greek;  it  is  a  dedication  made 
by  two  brothers  to  Melkarth-Baal,  "  the  king  of  the  city."  (Communication  of  M.  Ph.  Berger.) 
In  respect  to  conical  stones,  see  above,  p.  276,  n.  3, 

'  See  vol.  iv.  p.  23.  And  yet  the  Greeks  had  succeeded  in  giving  to  this  deformed  object 
all  the  beauty  timt  it  could  have. 
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the  beautiful  Ganymede  represented  at  the  feasts  of  Isis  by  a 
monkey?^  How  could  men  have  exhibited  in  marble  or  in  bronze 
the  hypostases   of  the    neo-Platonists   and   the    confused   abstractions 

of   the    Gnostics?      From    the 
temple    and    the     forum,    art 
had     fallen    to    the     boudoir. 
It    at    first    maintained    itself 
by    the   imitation    of    ancient 
work  ;      but     this      imitation 
becoming  more  feeble   as  the 
models   became    more   remote, 
no  man  knew  how  to  produce 
anything   that   was    not    dull 
and  affected.     The  inspiration 
being    lost    nothing   remained 
except    a    handicraft,   and   the 
unworthy    successors    of     the 
masters   produced  by  contract 
for      an      impoverished      and 
coarse    community  which   had 
lost    relish    for    the    elegance 
of  earlier  days.     Compare  the 
busts     of     this     period     with 
the     statues     of      the      early 
Empire,*-  or  the   sculptures  of 
the   Arch  of  Constantino  with  those  of  the  Antonine  age,  even  the 
pretty  trifles,  the  exquisite  vases,  the  graceful  furniture  of  Pompeii 
with    the    ceramics    and    the    heavy    ornamentation    of    the   end    of 
the    third    century,    and    it    will    be    apparent    that    barbarism    is 
approaching.-^ 

Apuh'ius,  Metamorphoses,  xi. 
-  Eckhel  (vol.  vii.  458)  says  of  the  bronze  coins  of  Postuinus,  Victorinus,  and  Tetricus: 
Ultimam  plerique  barbanem  redolent,  sic  ut  noti  in  pronncia  ....  sed  Sarmatns  inter 
Gothosque  ....  peraissi  cideri possint.  Many  others  of  these  emperors  are  coins  of  the  early 
K.npire  re-minted.  (De  Witte,  Itevue  numism.,  vi.  18t)l.)  At  the  same  time,  M.  de  Witte  has 
publislied  many  fine  bronze  coins  of  Postumus,  and  the  difference  is  explained  by  the  diversity 
of  mnits.  That  of  Lyons  especially,  which  belonged  to  the  Gallic  emperor,  had  traditions 
and  artists  enabling  it  to  still  issue  fine  coins,  and  we  shall  see  them  until  tlie  close  of  the 
century. 

•'  See,  in  the  Congres  archeoloffique  de  France,  vol.  xlvii.  ISSI.  pp.  220  L>30,  tiie  remarks  of 
Dr.  Plicque  upon  the  Gallo-Komun  pottery  made  at  Le/oux  (Puy-de-DOme). 


Ganymede  as  an  Ape,  on  a  Lamp  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Louvre. 


Stern  preachers  of  philosophy  and  religion  had  driven  laughter 
away,  while  public  calamities  had  put  an  end  to  happiness,  and 
art,  which  is  the  joy  of  life,  no 
longer  knew  how  to  adorn  it : 
the  sadness  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  beginning. 

"We  must  make  allowance 
liowever  for  the  barbarians. 
The  fear  of  invasion  had 
obliged  the  cities,  which  had 
remained  open  during  *^  the 
Roman  peace,"  to  shut  them- 
selves up  within  walls ;  and 
to  build  these  walls  they  had 
in  many  places  already  de- 
stroyed the  buildings  that  more 
fortunate  generations  had 
erected.  At  Tours,  at  Orleans, 
at  Angers,  at  Bordeaux,  at 
Saintes,  at  Narbonne,  at  Reims, 
at  Poitiers,  and  in  many  other 
cities  of  Gaul  we  find  in  the 
old  walls  fragments  of  columns 
or  entablatures,  monumental 
stones,  and  inscriptions.  Themi- 
stocles  did  this  in  Athens,  but 
Pericles  and  Phidias  came  aftei* 
him,  while  after  the  great  archi- 
tects of  the  Antonines  there 
were  only  masons.^ 

The  Greek  language  was 
still     written     with     elegance : 


Candelabrum  of  Hadrian's  Villa  (Marble);  on  the 
Base,  Jjipiter  (the  other  Sides  represent  Juno 
and  Minerva).  (Vatican,  Gallery  of  Statues, 
No.  412.) 


Oppianus  of  Cilicia  and  Babrius  (if  Babrius  belongs  to  the  third 
century)  are  two  good  versifiers,  almost  two  poets ;  the  name 
of  Longinus   is   always   mentioned   with   respect ;    and    Photius,    in 

'  Do  C'auniont,  Cours  (VAnt.  tnon.,  8th  part,  passim:  Batissier,  Histoire  de  I' Art  monu- 
mental :  Rente  archcol.,  November,  1877,  p.  351 ;  and  Memoires  de  la  lSociet6  archeol.  de  Bordeaux^ 
1660,  pp.  G3  ct  seq. 
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a  transport  of  generosity,  places  the  historian  Dexippos  beside 
Thucydides;  we  certainly  shall  not  give  the  same  honour  either 
to  Dion  Cassius  or  Herodian,  both  of  whom,  however,  have 
frequently  been  useful  to  us.      yElian   and    Philosti-atus    must    both 


Candelabrum  from  Diumede's  House  at  Pompeii. 

be  censured  for  their  simple-minded  credulity;  Diogenes  Laertius 
and  Athenaeus,  by  the  precious  information  which  we  owe  them, 
and  Origen,  by  his  vigorous  mind,  announce  the  splendour  which 
the  Greek  fathers  of  the  subsequent  century  will  cast  over  the 
Church.  The  Boman  world  was  turning  more  and  more  towards 
the  East;    there  is  life  nowhere  else  at  this  time. 
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As  for  Latin  literature,  it  was  absolute  nullity.  There  were 
still  men  of  letters,  for  there  always  must  be  in  a  civilized  society; 
but  the  writers  of  the  time  saw  only  the  lesser  sides  of  things  : 
they  take  anecdote  for  history,  rhetoric  for  eloquence,  versification 
for  poetry.^  The  union  once  so  fruitful  between  the  genius  of 
Rome  and  that  of  Athens  no  longer  exists,  and  this  divorce  of  the 
two  literatures  is  a  sign  foretelling  the  approaching  separation 
between  the  two  empires.'  The  Latin  mind  grows  visibly  weaker, 
except  in  the  Church,  where  Cyprian  at  Carthage  is  the  precursor 
of  Augustine  at  Hippo. 

Meanwhile  the  Christians  have  also  their  share  in  the  decline 
of  the  Empire.  A  half  century  of  tranquillity  had  singularly 
increased  their  number;  but  although  life,  which  was  enfeebled 
in  the  pagan  world,  was  ardent  in  their  communities,  they  were 
for  the  state  a  cause  of  weakness  rather  than  strength.  The  Eoman 
law  punished  celibacy;  they  honoured  it.  The  great  development 
of  the  monastic  system  comes  in  the  following  century,  but  many 
believers  already  shunned  marriage,  which  their  clergy,  as  a 
rule,  avoided.'  They  lived  by  themselves,  avoiding  all  intercourse 
with  the  heathen,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  and  abhorred 
the  sacrilegious  festivals  of  the  latter.  Being  foreigners  in  the 
cities  whose  honours  they  rejected,  they  were  the  same  in  the 
Empire,  which  they  refused  to  defend  with  weapons,'  and  without 
displeasure  they  saw  the  approach  of  the  barbarians.  On  the  way 
to  execution  S.  Marianus  exclaimed  :  "  God  will  avenge  the  blood 
of  the  righteous.  I  hear,  I  see  the  white  horsemen  coming!" 
and    Commodianus   depicted    in   barbaric    verse  the  Goths  marching 

*  »  We  must,  however,  regret  the  Memoirs  of  Sopt  imius  Severus  and  also  perhaps  the  History 

of  Marius  Maximus,  often  quoted  by  the  compilers  of  the  Av^iistan  HUtory,  although  Vopisciis 
(Finnus,  1)  says  of  this  writer:  Homo  omnium  verbosissimtis,  qui  et  mythistoricis  se  voluminihas 
implicavit,  and  some  otlier  chroniclers  of  whom  we  know  scarcely  more  than  the  names.  There 
remain  three  verses  A^Titten  by  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  a  fragment  of  an  epithalium  which  he 
composed  for  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  nephews.  Censorinus  wrote  his  treatise  de  Die  natali 
in  239.  Two  other  grammarians,  Nonius  Marcellus  and  Festus,  are  sometimes  said  to  belong  to 
the  third  century.  The  two  versifiers,  Nemesianua  imd  Calpurnius,  come  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  and  cannot  be  placed  in  the  list  of  true  poets;  Calpurnius  is  a  very  skilful  maker  of 

verses. 

2  In  the  fourth  century  the  eastern  bishops  and  most  illustrious  doctors  of  the  Church  were 

ignorant  of  Latin. 

'  See  on  this  subject,  pp.  217  et  seq.  ^, 

*  See  p.  212  of  this  volume,  and  also  what  is  said  by  ^lius  Aristides  (vol.  n.  p.  40J,  ed. 

Dindorf)  of  Christians  who  are  unwilling  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  city. 
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upon   Rome   with    "the  destroyer   king,'"    to    bring   to   nought    the 
enemies    of    the    saints    and    to    put    the   senate   under   the   yoke 
Marianus  and  "  Christ's  beggar "   wore  right  in  announcing  to  the 
persecutors   an   approaching    expiation,    but    others   were   wrong   in 
making  themselves  the  instruments  of  it.     In  Pontus,  the;  CliiisHans 
united  with   the  Goths  in  pillaging  the  heathen,    overthrowing   the 
idols  and  burning  the  temples ; '    consequently  the  emperors  at  last 
taking  alarm,  sought  to  extirpate  by  sword  and  fire  that  refraetorv 
element  which  the  menaces  of  the  law  and  judicial  executions  had 
not  been  able   to   hold  in  check.      Then   terror  was  to  brood   over 
the  nations,  the  purest  blood   was  to  flow,  and  a  civil  war  was   to 
be  added  to  the  foreign  war. 

This  civil  war  has  the  character  of  wars  among  sava-es       The 
western    provinces    have    already    witnessed    scenes    as   terrible   as 
those  of  the  American  frontier,  when  the  savages  swoop  down  upon 
It,    scalping    the    men.    canying   off    the    women,    an.l    loavin<^    the 
buildings    a    mass    of    smoking    ruins.      As   guides   to   the   richest 
dwellings  and   the   best-concealed   treasures,   the  invaders  found  the 
slaves   of    barbaric    origin,    who    regarded    them    as    liberators       Tn 
Thrace   and    Cxreeee   and   Asia   Minor  there  was  also  bloodslie,]  and 
devastation,    and    long    trains    of    captives    whom     .h.-     barbarians 
when    weaned   with   expeditions  and   satisfied   witl,    pl,n„l,r,   carrie.l 
away  with  thorn  to  their  eneami)m,n.ts  in  the  North.     At  eaoli   new 
invasion  the  ravages  extended  further ;    fiivst   by   land,    then  by  sea. 

•Commod.  e,n.c.  Afric  Carmen  apologeticum,  i„  the  Spicileaium  .So!e>,nen..  of  IW  VUr, 
1.  p.43.    tommudianus  culls  tlie  Grithic  kinif  .\n«leon  from  ^^,u\       .        """"  ™  "O'"  ''"•I, 
.narCes  upon  Uo„>e,"  say.  this  old  au-hor.-l,,!!  ^IZ^oZCZ''      tT      "  "" 
the  va,Kiui.hed.     Many  senators  shall  with  .hem  weep  in  chainT        M  rl  '  ""''"^r'""'' 

will  everywhere  eberish  ,he  Christians  and,  rejoicing  k    ,""0;,; '  .  ""  "*"""'■' 

'<0O-815).    From  verse  80]  on,  the  Carmen  is  hll    td    n  ,1    ""'         '"'"  '  '  '  ' "  ^''"^' 

with  which  we  a.  now  occupied,  before  tL'"X;m  „    o     D^et^I "7  T  Tr'-  'T 
ApoL,  37,  addressed  .0  the  Kon.an  n.agistra.es  calls  nnon  them  .  'f-     '^"•"'""'"'  "'  '"« 

Christians  that  they  did  no.  favour  the  attrcirlf  7°".    '"V"-''*^""*  "  "^  "  ■"""  '"  "'o 
Marcomanni  upon  Marcus  .\urelius  of  the  Pa«.  -^'''"■•"''■>'«™  "P""  ll."l.ia...  of   ,he 

heart  the  idea  of  aiding  the   "em  el  of    he  Fm  """"  *""""'•  "'"''  "^'-^  """  i"  '"" 

la.er,  Salvienus,  in  his  L    /,    7^  ,  m  el^W^'i: T  ""', '"TT  *°  ''™-     ^^^^  '^"'"""^ 
"the  virtues  of  the  barbarians  w  ;    e'    ,3r'    ''^    ^,1      °'  "'"  ™''"""'"  °'  ""  '"™-"' 

permit,  v.ce,  which  is  with  them  <^':^;t:"rz::'z^'^f'  "T"'^- 
oTit;^:: '"  "^'  -"'"-'^  --— en,n..theT::i:;ore.i"'s:;p".r: 

'  See  the  fifth  canon  of  S.  Gre^orj-  Thaumatumus  in  Ronrh    A-./."     •  -    . 
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The  (rotbs  were  sooii  to  construct  vessels  and  carry  devastation 
along  all  the  coasts.  ''Hordes  of  Scythians,"  says  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,    ''crossing   with    2,000    vessels  the   Bosphorus  and  the 

Tropontis,  devastated  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea All  the 

cities  of  Pamphylia  suffered  the  horror  of  a  siege  ;  Anchialos  was 
taken  ;  many  islands  were  ravaged,  and  a  multitude  of  enemies  for 
a  long  time  surrounded  Cyzicus  and  Thessalonica.  Fire  was  carried 
tlirough  all  Macedon ;  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Greece  suffered  in- 
vasion." ^  The  rich  cities  bordering  the  sea  of  the  Cyclades  were 
obliged  to  rebuild  their  walls,  which  two  centuries  of  peace  had 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  the  Athenians  to  resume  their  weapons, 
grown  rusty  since  the  time  of  Sylla,  and  the  Peloponnesians  to  bar 
th(Hr  isthmus  with  a  wall.'^  Everywhere  were  contests  and  blood- 
shed. At  rhilippopolis  a  hundred  thousand  dead  bodies,  it  was 
said,  lay  beneath  the  ruins.  The  provinces  unvisited  by  the 
Franks  and  Goths  had  other  plunderers ;  in  Sicily  freebooters 
became  so  numerous  that  the  island,  once  so  favoured,  seemed 
ravaged  by  a  new  Servile  war. 

Man,  directing  his  strength  against  himself,  suspended  the 
struggle  against  the  powers  of  nature,  which  resumed  thi^ir  sway, 
and  declared  it  with  a  cruel  energy.  From  the  accumulated  ruins, 
the  untilled  ground,  and  the  undrained  waters  emerged  contagion. 
The  empire  was  like  a  great  body  in  dissolution,  exhaling  deadly 
miasma.  For  twi^lve  years  (250-2G2)  there  was  constantly  a 
pestilence  in  the  provinces ;  at  one  time  in  Kome  and  Achaia, 
5,000  persons  died  daily  ;  at  Alexandria  tlu^re  was  not  a  house 
without  its  dead,  and  the  army  of  Valerian  was  reduced  by 
sickness  before  encountering  the  archers  of  Sa])or. 

To  these  scourges  was  added  another.  The  volcanic  region, 
which  extends  in  two  directions  from  the  Alps  of  Friuli  across 
Italy  and  Sicily  to  Africa,  and  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  ^Egean 
Sea  and  tlie  coasts  of  Syria,  resumed  their  activity.  The  earth  was 
shaken,  and  gave  fortli  dull  rumbling  sounds  ;  the  sky  was  black 
for  many  days  ;  chasms  ya\vned  in  the  ground ;  and  the  sea, 
liurling    tremendous    waves    upon    the    shore,   destroyed    many  cities. 

'  xxxi.  5.     The  picture  which   Zosimus  (i.  23)  traces  of  these  devastations  is  even  more 

ploomy. 

-  Zosimus,  i.  2i^:  the  Syncellu.%  i.  715  (Jionn  ed.);  Zonaras,  .\ii.  22. 
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It  seemed  as  if  the  threats  uttered  by  the  Christians  concemiug 
the  end  of  the  world  were  about  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Sibylline 
books  being  consulted,  ordered  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Salufaris.' 

A   document,    preserved   by   Eusebius,    sums   up   in    brief    and 
ten-ible   words   the   situation    of    the    Empire.      Iti    the    capital    of 
i^^gypt  the   number   of   persons   between    the    ages   of   fourteen    m,u1 
eighty,  mscnbed  during  the  reign  of   Gallien,is  on  the  registers  of 
the  ahmentary  institution,  did  not  exceed  the   number   r,f  the  men 
from   forty   to  seventy  who   formerly   had  shared   in  these  distribu- 
tions.-     Alexandria    therefore    had   at  thi.  tim.  h.f  ,„ore  than  one 
half  of  her  population,  and   if  surl,  were  the  case  in  a  city  which 
had  never  seen  a  barbarian,'  what  must  have  been  the  condition  of 
the  provinces  where  they  made  so  many  victims  ?      Tt  would  not  be 
going  too  far  to  say  that  in  the  space  of  twenty  years  that  portion 
of  the  human  race  contained  within   tho  limits  of  the  Empire,  and 
formerly   so   prosperous,    hnd    ,liminished    by    one   half.       Such    was 
one  of  the  effects  of  governmental  anarchy   and    of   t),o  npponrnnce 
of  the  Germanic  race  in  the  Grroco-Eoman  world. 

We  have  admircvl  the  early  Empire  promoting  order,  security, 
and   labour,  the  chief   function   of   government   in  all   a^es,   and  its 
excuse   in    periods   of    absolute   power,    and    we    have   repeated   the 
words  of  gratitude   that   its  subjects  nt  that   time  so  often  uttercl 
It  IS  now  our  duty  to  show  these  same  subjects  disaffected  toward, 
rulers  who  knew  not    how  to    defend   them,   un,l    who  so    often    ,11- 
use.l    them.      Rome    is    no    longer   the   sovereign    goddess    in    «l„„n 
nil   confide.     Each   province  desires  to  have  its  own  empi^ror  ■    oven 
dynasties   of    Gallic    and   Syrian    origin   appear.      That    is   what    ■, 
half  century  of   revolutions   has   made   „f    the  flourishing   empire   of 
the   Antonmes   and    Severus.     In   states   ^^•here    the  ruler  i.  every 
thing    and    institutions    are   nothing,    decline    mav    rapidlv    succeed 
gi-eatness,   for   thoujrh  we  may    not    say  that    th,.v   ar.   provident i, I 
men,  there   are   necessary   men.     Let    Trajan,    Hadrian,    or   Severus 

'  Treb.  Pollio,  Oall.,  4  and  5. 

=  mt.eccl.,  vii.  21  from  a  lefter  of  I)iony,io3,  the  bishop  of  .\loxandrm.  1„  1  ranee  out 
of  every  ,mll,on  of  .nhab.tan.s,  there  are  78U/,5i)  between  ,he  ages  of  18  and  HO  and  W  «  ^ 
between  ,l,e  ages  of  40  and  70.     The  proportion  between  these  two  numbers  is  .4   o  f     ' 

hgypt  liad  suffered  no  invasion,  but  had  been  for  twelve  vp»r«  „„;..,  a      .i 
tu..Its,  .hich  the  carelessness  of  the  general  .ove^ttaVlS 
other  phices.     (Euseb.,  ibu/.,  and  Amm.  Marcellinus,  xxii.  16.)  ^ 
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be  at  the  head  of  the  jzovornmont,  and  a  liiindnHl  million  Eomans 
live  in  quiet  and  prosperity  ;  let  these  men  be  replaced  by  those 
who  are  incapable  of  ruling,  and  disorder  is  in  the  armies  and  the 
barbarians  are  in  the  provinces.  Civilization  advances  not  by 
means  of  the  masses,  but  by  means  of  sufperior  men  ;  when  nature 
formed  no   more  men  of  that  stamp,  civilization  fell  away. 


rnum 
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CHAPTER    XCVI. 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OE  DECIUS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  GALLIENUS  (249-268). 

PARTIAL  INVASIONS  THROUGHOUT  THE  EMPIRE. 

L— Decius   (24!).251    a.d.);     Goths    and    Christians. 

r     MESSTITS   nmmilS    TOAJAXUS    decius   was   bom    Of   a 

^.     Roman  family,  liviii-  in  tlio  village  of  I^uhalia  near  Sirmiinn  • 
m  the  year  201,  according  to  Aurclius  Victor;  in  191,  according  to 

the    Chronicle    of   Alex- 

andria.      He    heads    the 

long     list     of     lllyrian 

emperors,     many    of   /f{V~ 


Etniscilia,  Wife  of  Decius. 
(Hiuuze  Medallion.) 


Trujaii  Deciup. 
(Bronze  Medallion.) 


\\h()m  were  destined  to 
do  the  state  great  sc^r- 
vice.  They  were  not 
men  of  brilliant  quali- 
ties, but  they  were  of 
accurate       minds       and 

energetic    character,    as   might    be   expected    from    natives    of    those 

poor  and  warlike  provinces. 

Decius  was  of  humble  origin,  and  rose  to  distinction  tl.rou.di 
his  military  career/  The  old  anthors  praise"^  him  very  Ju<^hh 
but  his  reign  does  not  justify  their  euh>ginms ;  if  was  ^xtremelv 
short,  and  the  history  of  it  is  singularly  confused  and  contain. 
HKiiiy  contradictions.  Three  facts,  however,  are  distinct,  and  they 
siifhce:  a  war  against  the  Goths;  the  re-establishment  of  the 
censorship,   which  iT.dicates  a  return  towards  ancient  customs  ;    and, 

'  Militicf  (fvadu  ad  impenum  ( Aur.  Victor,  Ctrs.,  29). 
"'  Especially  Zosimi-s  (i.  '2\-2^)  nnd  Aur.  Victor  (20). 


llereniiius  Etruscns,  Son 
of  the  Emperor  Decius. 


as   a   result   of   this,    a   persecution    against    Christianity,   the    grtnit 
novelty  of  the  times. 

After  his  victory  near  Verona  (September,  249),'   Decius  went 
to    Rome    with    his    son,     (iuiiitus    llerennius 
Etruscus,    whom   he   had   named    Ca3sar;''    but 
he  was  almost  immediately  forced    to    leave    it 
to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  Goths. 

Confiding  in  the  successes  he  had  obtaincMl 
in  Thrace  over  these  barbarians,  Gordiaii  111. 
put  an  end  to  the  annual  subsidy  promised  to 
this  nation.  At  least,  Jordanes''  relates  that 
king  Ostrogotha  complained  of  this,  and  that 
he  crossed  the  Danube  with  80,000  of  liis  people  to  ravage  Mocsia. 
Other  barbarians  joined  him ;  Roman  soldier.^ 
even  came  to  have  a  share  in  the  plunder, 
and  the  mountaineers  of  the  Ilicmus,  ii])OU 
whom  civilization  had  had  but  little  effect, 
doubtless  furnished  the  invaders  with  guides 
and  auxiliaries.  The  great  city  of  Marciano- 
polis  (to  the  west  of  Yarna)  escaped  by  the 
payment  of  a  ransom.^ 

When     the     Goths     returned     with     rich 
spoils,    the    Gepidae    attempted    to   plunder   the 
plunderers ;    a   hot   engagement    took    place,    in    which   the    former 
were   victorious.      These    events    took    place   during    the    reign   of 

>  We  liave  a  rescript  of  bis,  dated  October  16th,  249,  in  the  Code,  x.  16,  3,  and,  accordinji 
to  Eckhel,  Pliilip  was  still  living  on  the  20th  of  August  of  that  year. 

■-'  Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  342.  Aurelius  Victor  (29)  says  tliat  the  Caesar  was  immediately  sent  in 
Illyrios.  Decius  bad  a  second  son,  C.  Valena  Ilostilianus  Messius  Quintus,  who  was  also  made 
Caesar  and  Prince  of  the  Youth, 

'  In  respect  to  the  pensions  paid  the  Goths  since  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  see 
Tilleraont,  iii.  216.  .lordanes,  in  his  History  of  the.  Goths,  gives  an  abstract  of  a  great  work, 
now  lost,  by  Cassiodorus,  the  favourite  minister  of  Theodoric.  In  respect  to  tlie  Gotliic  war, 
see  Wietersheim,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.,  where  he  discusses  the  contradictory  narratives  of  Juidanes, 
Zosimus,  Zonaras,  and  Aur.  Victor.  These  d.^tails,  however,  lose  all  their  interest  in  presence 
of  tlie  too  certain  fart  of  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  and  the  death  of  Decius. 

'  Post  loHijam  ofmdionem,  accepto  prcemio  ditatus  (ret a  rocessit  (.lordanes,  17). 

*  The  Greek  colonies  of  the  coast  of  Thrace,  far  from  changing  the  condition  of  the  country, 
had  un.lergone  the  influence  of  the  barbarians,  their  neighbours,  who  liad  modified  the  maimers, 
the  forms  of  worship,  and  even  the  language  of  these  Greeks.  An  inscription  of  the  year  2.'iS 
sliows,  at  Odessus,  the  Thracian  god,  Derziparos,  and  upon  early  coins  of  that  city  the  great 
trod  of  the  Odesaians  wa.s  Kurza.  {Renw  archcul.,  March,  1678,  p.  114;  cf.  Dumont,  Inscr.  de 
rhrace.) 


Coin  of  Odessus,  The  God 
standing,  at  the  Left, 
holding  a  Cornucopia 
and  a  Patera.' 


t.. 
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Philip.  Tho  invasion  had  been  so  disastrous  for  MoDsia  that  the 
monetary  series  of  the  Pontic  cities  stops  with  this  emperor;  tliey 
had  no  more  gold  left  to  coin. 

In  the  reign  of  Decius,  Kniva,  the  successor  of  Ostrogotha, 
made  a  still  more  formidable  invasion;  he  divided  his  forces  into 
two  bodies,  sent  one  to  ravage  tht^  part  of  Ma}sia  which  the 
Eoman  troops  had  abandoned  in  order  to  concentrate  themselves  in 
the  strongholds,  and  with  the  other,  which  amounted  to  70,000 
men,  he  attacked  Ad  Novas,  an  important  city  on  the  Danube. 
Repulsed  by  the  future  emperor,  Gallus,  at  that  tiTiK^  .ha  (duke) 
in   MoGsia,    he    attempted    to    surprise    Nicopolis,    which    Trajan    had 

built    in    memorv    of 
his    Dacian    victories. 
l>ut  the  Gothic  leader 
encountered    an   annv 
wliicli      J)t>eius      had 
collected     at      that 
point.        Unable     to 
force    the     lines,    the 
barbarian      witli      the 
audacity  of  an  Indian 
marauder,    left    the    emperor    in    his    camp,    and    advanced   into   the 
Iloemus,    of   which    the    passes    were    entirely    uui^niarded  ;    he    came 
down   upon    the    great    city  of  Philippopolis,    without    keeping   open 
a    line    of    retreatJ      Decius    foUowiMJ     him    over    mountain     patlis, 
A^•]lere    the    Eoman    army,  both    men   and    horses,    suffered    severely. 
The     emperor    had    reached    Beroea,     sixty     miles     eastward     from 
Philippopolis,   and   believed   himself    to    be    still     far    distant     from 
the    Goths,   when    Kniva,    falling    upon    him    unawares,    made    great 
slaughter   among   the   imperial    troops.      Decius    had    onlv    time    to 
escape   across  the  Ha^mus.      AMiilc   the   emperor  was    reforming    an 
army  from  the  garrisons  of  fortresses,  Kniva  seized   u])on    Philippo- 
polis by  the  connivance  of  Prisons,  the  governor  of  Macedon,   who 
seems    to    have    assumcnl    the    purple.^      The    barbarian    king    tlnii 
returned  into   Moesia,   to   deposit   in  a  safe  place  across  the  Danube 

'  This  is  the  same  movement  which  gave  tie  Russians  the  victory  in  the  late  war. 
^  Aur.  Victor  (29)  represents  the  Goths  as  entering  Macedonia,  where,  according  to  this 
author,  they  instiguteii  the  usurpation  of  Priscus. 


(^linarius  of  Bronze  of  Trajan  Decius,  equal  in  value  to 

Two  Sesterces. 
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the  fruits  of  this  fortunate  campaign.  On  his  way  he  encountered 
the  emperor,  who  sought  to  avenge  the  Empire  by  re-capturing 
from  the  Goths  their  booty  and  their  captivcvs,  among  whom  were 
several  persons  of  rank.  The  treason  of  Gallus  caused  him  to 
lose  a  second  battle,  in  which  he  perished  with  his  son,  and  not 
even  his  dead  body  was  recovered  (November,  251).^ 

This  was  the  first  emperor  who  fell  under  the  enemy's  sword 
within  Ronum  territory.  Gonsequently  this  disaster  carried  terror 
through  the  provinces  and  joy  and  hope  into  the  barbaric  world  ; 
it  was  the  terrible  prologue  to  the  great  drama  wdiich  was  not  to 
end  until  the  day  when  the  German  race,  after  covering  with 
blood  and  ruins  all  Tioman  Europe  and  a  part  of  the  East,  installed 
one  of  the  lieruli  in  the  palace  of  Augustus  and  Trajan. 

Two  i]:reat  faults  and  one  blunder  had  been  committed  by 
Decius  during  his  very  short  reign.  Notwithstanding  his  experi- 
ence he  neither  knew  how  to  prepare  for  a  Gothic  war  nor  to 
carry  it  on  sagaciously,  and  the  residt  was  the  devastation  of  two 
provinces  and  his  own  detitli.  As  he  would  have  had  the  credit 
of  a  victory,  so  he  must  bear  the  blame  of  a  defeat.  Ilis  second 
fault  was  the  pers(»eution  of  the  Ghristians.  His  blunder  exhibits 
a  political  simplicity  astonishing  in  a  man  of  his  time ;  he 
re-established  tlu^  censorship,  falh^n  into  disuse  since  the  days  of 
Claudius  and  IJomitian,  and  the  senate  invested  Valerian  with  the 
office.  "  Undertake  the  censorship  of  the  world,"  the  emperor 
said  to  him  ;  "  determine  who  shall  remain  in  the  senate  and 
restore  to  the  equestrian  order  its  renown ;  take  charge  of  the 
census  and  the  levying  of  taxes  ;  make  tht^  laws,  and  appoint  to 
the  high  military  offices.  Your  supervision  will  extend  as  far  as 
the  imperial  palace  and  over  all  magistrates,  with  the  exception 
of  tilt'  urban  prefect,  the  consuls,  the  rex  sacrorum^  and  the  chief 
vestal." 

If  Trebellius  Pollio^  really  read  these  words  in  the  public  acts 
of  the  reign,  it  was  a  temporary  colleague  that  Decius  gave 
liimself,  a  sort  of   inti^rrex  whom  he  left  behind  him  in  the  capital. 


'  Before  Kniva's  inva.sion,  it  would  appear  thai  Decius  gained  some  victories  in  Dacia,  for 
an  inscription  calls  Inm  restitutur  Ikiriarum  (OYG\\\,\m),hn({  af^ainst  the  Germans,  rtc^ona 
Germanica  (Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  344-5),  but  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the  histories. 

'  I'alerianun,  1. 

VOL.    VI.  .  DD 
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at  a  moinont  wlioii  lie  and  his  sou  were  about  to  depart  for  a 
dangerous  war.'  We  ean  even  diseeru  in  tliis  measure  a  new 
nuinifestation  of  the  idea  that  it  was  wise  to  divid(^  the  imperial 
pow(^r  among  several  persons,  to  liave,  as  in  thi^  time  of  Tupienus 
and  ]iall)inus,  one  emperor  in  the  eity  and  another  in  tlie  anny. 

The  censorship  had  wisely  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse, 
for  it  Avas  an  institution  whieh,  though  useful  in  a  little  eity, 
must  necessarily  be  iui})racticable  in  a  gieat  state.  But  if  it  was 
impossible  to  restore  the  past,  it  appeared  practicable  to  proscribe 
certain  things  in  the  pn^sent ;  and  Valerian,  who  by  no  means 
brouii;ht  back  the  manners  of  early  Home,  made;  iu  the  nunie  of 
Decius,   and   later   in   his  own   nam(\,    a    l)itter  v/ar  against   the   now 

creeds. 

The  Christian  ideal  was  higher  th:ni  that  of  Marcii-  Amvlius, 
but  it  was  less  disinterested.  The  sage  who  ehanciMl  to  be  an 
emperor  asked  for  nothing  in  return  for  \n>  obedience  to  duty  ; 
and  hence  but  few  have  followed  him.  TIk^  Christian,  on  the 
contrary,  made  his  bargain  with  God,  as  the  pagan  world  had 
bargained  with  Jupiter.  Tn  return  for  their  ]>iety,  tho  latter 
desired  earthly  good  ;  in  return  for  his,  the  foriuer  felt  himself 
secure  of  (^t(M*nal  blessedness.  His  religion,  therefore,  possessed 
a  powerful  attraction  for  those  spirits  who  were  not  resigucnl  to 
submit  to  the  universal  law  of  creation:  after  life,  death,  and 
the  secret  of  the  tomb  h^ft  to  God.  Tn  the  divim*  hopes  wliich 
she  held  out,  the  Church  added  words  and  deeds  of  gentleness. 
In  the  midst  of  an  aristocratic  community,  extremely  liarsh  towards 
the  lowly,  she  taught  the  equality  of  all  men,  great  and  small, 
Roman  and  barbarian,  in  the  presence  of  the  divine  law,  and  pro- 
mised to  ''  the  servants  of  God,"  wdiether  slaves  or  senators,  tin- 
same  rewards.  Iler  spirit  of  universal  lov(\  her  care  for  the  sick 
and  poor,  the  new  virtuc^s  that  she  r(Mpiired,  in  tlic  jtlace  of  tliose 
that  the  Eomans  had  lost  in  losing  the  dignity  of  eitizenshii),'  had 
gained  her  many  hearts. 

lUit,  while  the  nund)er  of  believers  was  increasing,  the  viitne 
of  the  early  days  seemed  to  decay.  If  we  may  aecej>t  the  wni-ds 
of   S.    Cyprian,  wx   must   Ix^lic^ve   that    th«^  p(\nce,    wliieh   the   Church 

^  Zoimras  (xii.  22)  even  makes  Valerian  the  colleaf?ue  of  Doeius. 
^  Vol.  1.  p.  148,  and  vol.  v.  pp.  41,'^  et  srq. 
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had  now  enjoyed  for  forty  years,  had  been  fatal  to  discipline  and 
morals ;  that  piety  was  dead  in  the  priests,  integrity  in  tli(^ 
ministers,  charity  in  the  believers,  and  that  all  the  vices  of  the 
pagan  world  had  invaded  the  members  of  Jesus  Christ.  Instead 
of  assisting  the  poor,  tlu^y  fraudulently  possessed  themselves  of 
lands  and  lun'itages,  and  increased  th(nr  n^vennes  by  usury.'      "  We 


S.  Cypriau  and  S.  Laurence  on  a  (Jildrd  (Jla.ss  of   tlu' Cat  acorn  h.s.     (Holler, 

op.  cif.,  pi.  Ix.wiii.  No.  7.) 

devour  one  another,"  says  a  second  contemporary;  "and  our  sins 
have  raiscMJ  a  wall  between  God  and  us.  Hainan  insults  us ; 
Esther,  with  all  the  righteous,  is  in  confusion,  for  all  the 
yiigins  have  suffered  their  lamps  to  go  out;  they  are  asleep,  and 
tlu>  door  is  .-hut.  When  the  8on  of  Man  cometh,  shall  he  find 
faith  on  the  earth'?  The  Word  has  his  fan  in  his  hand  that  he 
may  cleanse  his  floor."'  lake  all  pulpit  orators,  S.  Cyprian  ex- 
aggerates.    Ilis  ])ietur(^  "  of  the  fall "  is  too   dark,  as  his  apologies 


'  De  Lnpfin,  passim. 

*  S.  Pionius,  priest  in  Smyrna  and  martyr  in  250.  {Ap.  Hollandists,  February  1st,  p.  \h.) 
Ueference  to  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  tlie  foolish  virgins:  an  omniiio  dormitavcrwit  omnc.'i 
viiyines  et  dormierunt  ....     (Id.,  ibid.) 

f)l)  2 


^4.1 
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arc  too  brilliant  in  colour.  S.  Cyprian  wrote  in  tlu^  midst  of  a 
persecution ;  siuce  God  had  perinitt«'(l  it,  its  justice  must  be 
proved,  and  the  irr(\i2:ularities  of  the  Christians  became*  nc^cessary 
to  explain  the  divine  chastisement.  Events  really  had  a  more 
natural  cause.  Since  the  time  of  the  short  persecution  under 
Severus,'  heroism  had  not  been  called  out  ;  there  had  followed  ;i 
relaxed  enthusiasm,  and  consequently  a  less  rigorous  life.  I>in 
the  hatred  between  Christians  and  pagans  remained  unabated,  and 
the  latter,  seeing  so  many  woes  fall  upon  the  Empire,  invasions 
of  barbarians,  a  destructive  pestilence,  and  endless  revolutions, 
believed  the  gods  offended  by  the  impunity  allowed  to  those  who 
blasphemed  them.  The  government  also  became  uneasy  at  tlu^ 
presence  of  this  enemy,  which,  under  penalty  of  destructi(m,  the 
pagan  state  must  either  assimilate  or  destroy.  Decius,  a  harsh 
and  narrow-minded  ruler,  who,  in  his  love  of  the  past,  believed 
himself  able  to  resuscitate  the  dead,  restore  to  the  senate  its  power 
and  to  Jupiter  his  thunderbolts,  undertook  to  avenge  his  gods,  lie 
promulgated  an  edict,  which  was  posted  in  all  the  cities,  ordering 
search  to  be  made  for  all  Christians,  and  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  them.  A  war  of  extermination  began.  It  appeared 
at  first  to  succeed,  because  even  more  skill  than  cruelty  was 
employed  in  it.  All  the  efforts  of  the  proconsuls  were  directed 
towards  obtaining  acts  of  apostasy.  ^^  Tortures,"  says  S.  Cyprian, 
^'  were  continuous ;  they  were  not  planned  to  give  the  crown,  but 
to  exhaust  the  power  of  endurance."  "  Accordingly  apostasies  were 
numerous.  ''  To  save  his  life,  the  son  gave  up  the  father,  the 
father  denounced  the  son." — ''  At  Carthage  the  greater  number 
of  the  brethren  deserted  at  the  first  threats  of  the  enemy.  They 
did  not  wait  to  be  questioned,  but  to  preserve  the  wealth  which 
held  their  souls  captive,  they  hastened  voluntarily  to  sacrifice  to 
the  idols ;  they  implored  the  magistrates  to  receive  them  on  the 
instant  to  burn  the  impure  incense,  and  not  to  put  off  until  the 
morrow  that  which  was  to  make  their  eternal  ruin  sure."  At 
Alexandria    the    same    scenes    took    place,    and   at    Smyrna,    Home, 


*  Origen  (Contra  Celsum,  iii.)  says  that>  until  the  time  of  the  p^eat  persecution  under 
Decius,  there  was  but  "a  very  small  number,  easy  to  count,"  of  Christians  put  to  d'ath. 

^  S.  Cyprian,  Ep.,  H,  52,  5.3,  and  his  de  Lajm-'^:  Euseb.,  Ilixf.  ecel.,  vi.  3U,  41 ;  Greprory  of 
Nyssa,  in  his  Life  of  Gregory  Thaujnaturgiis :  Tillomont,  iii.  32t>-345. 


ilt!*^! 


TIm'  Kmperoi-  Decius.     (Statue  of  the  Capitol.) 
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and  tinoi.ghout  the  Empire.  Even  bishops  wore  scon  leading 
their  entire  congregations  into  apostasy.  Trophinius  of  Aries  him- 
self accompanied  the  Christians  to  pagan  altars.  Others,  with 
money,  bonght  toleration:  the  llheUatki  were  very  numerous. 
These  weaknesses  are  in  human  nature,  and  wo  have  no  cause  to 
wonder    that    Christianity,    as    it    extended,    lost    something   of    its 

early  virtue. 

However,  the  persecution  of  Decius  seems  not  to  have  been  as 
severe  as  has  been  asserted.'  A  sentence  of  deatli  was  not  always 
the  inevitable  sentence.  Some  were  despoiled  of  their  goods; 
others  were  thrown  into  prison  :  Babylas  of  Antioch  and  Alexander 
of  Jerusalem,  of  very  advanced  age,  could  not  support  the  rigours 
of  imprisonment,  and  died  in  consequeuee.  The  most  formidable, 
because  at  that  time  the  most  famous,  of  the  Christians,  Origon, 
was  loaded  with  chains  and  threatened  with  the  stake,  but  "the 
„,;,n  of  steel"  betrayed  no  weakness.  The  torturers  were  wearied 
sooner    than   their  victim;    he   was   set    at   liberty    and    lived    four 

years  liiii!:;or.' 

As  the  persecution  liad  been  jniblidy  announced  many  had 
time  to  escape.  The  most  conspicuous  leaders,  <.!ypiian  of  Cartilage, 
Di.mysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Hregory  Tliaumaturgus  escaped  the 
peril,  quitting  their  episcopal  cities  to  live  in  some  adjacent  retreat 
whence  they  could  communicate  with  the  i'aitliiul.  It  must  liavo 
been  easy  tor  many  others  to  place  themselves  in  shelter.  Of 
thcs<'  fugitives  some  went  among  the  barbarians,  others  took  refuge 

in  the  desert. 

The  martyrologies  enumerate  in  this  period  a  considerable 
number  of  itiartvrs;  but  serious  authors  dare  not  guarant.H>  the 
authenticity  of  these  Ads,  filled  witli  aim.-lin.iiisms  and  marvellous 
l.Hronds    like    that    of   the    Seven   Sleepers   of    Epli.sus,  wlio   being 

'Except  in  I'VviH.  wli.-iv  i  hero  was  doiiliilcss  a  (rovornor  iiarticulavlv  bitter  against  tlie 
C;hri.tian,.  In  Alexandria,  a  popular  ri,.t  l,ad  co.st  tl,e  lives  of  several  of  thera  be  ore  the 
arrival  of  the  edict  of  Decius.  (Eusel,..  Hist,  ocd.,  vi.  41.)  After  tbe  publication  of  the  edict 
there  were  manv  apo.^ta.sie.^  and  a  certain  number  of  martyrs.  However,  Dionys.ua,  bishop  of 
Alexan,lria  at  this  time,  mentions  as  martyred  after  the  e.lict  but  nine  men  and  four  women. 

(lt,itl.)     There  must  liave  been  more.  .      .  ,  ,^  .  ,i    ..;„,„  o-.v.v  five 

=  OriRcn,  who  was  called  ■^!a,A,.r,or  (Euseb.,  Hut.  ec-l.,  v..  U),  was  at  that  time  s  xtv  fi  e 
years  of  L  He  had  recentlv  written  (between  •M.'',  an,l  -240)  bis  Pfreat  work  against  Cel»  , 
Zuyo,  l„9-)c.  S.  Cyprian-  says  of  the  African  co„fes.,ors -.  iVVc  ee.«st.s  .u,,,lu;..  sM  ,■„,.,. 
jMtius  supplicia  ces.<erunt  (lCj>.,  KM. 
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shut  up  in  a  cave,  and  wallod  in,  emerged,  living,  two  centuries 
after.  We  should  not,  however,  fall  into  the  o])positc  extn^ne, 
concluding  from  these  pious  frauds  that  there  were  very  few  con- 
demnations to  death.  The  edict  of  Dt^cius  rev(?als  an  int(^ntion  on 
the  part  of  the  impoiial  governiiu iit  to  strike  a  heavy  blow ;  '  a 
few  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  bisliops  or  doctors,  perished, 
and,  as  always,  the  common  })ooplo  and  the  slaves.  The  most 
illustrious  victims  were  S.  Saturninus,  first  hishop  of  Touloust^, 
l*ionius,  priest  in  Smyrna,  who,  by  his  sacrifice,  mado  up  for  the 
apostasy  of  liis  bishop,'-^  and  Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  sec 
remained  vacant  a  year  and  a  half.  Pionius  was  crucified,  and 
witli  him  a  Marcionite,  so  the  heretics  liad  their  nuirtvrs  also.  If 
they  had  told  us  their  story,  they  would  have  added  glorious 
chapters  to  the  great  and  tinTible  epic  of  persecution  whicli  lias 
kept  burning  in  men's  minds  across  the  centuries  the  llame  of 
self-devotion,  and  still  incites  to  noble  sacrifices. 

The  storm  let  loose  upon  tlie  Church  by  him  wlioin  Laetantius 
calls  ''  the  accursed  beast,"  lasted  in  reality  but  a  few  months. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  250  peace  had  been  almost  entirely 
restored  to  the  Christian  believers,  and  before  the  death  of  Decius 
all  the  imprisoned  confessors  were  set  free.^  The  emperor  had 
quite  other  work  to  do  than  torturing  these  inoffensive  men  on 
account  of  their  belief.  Kniva  and  his  Goths  compelled  him  to 
occupy  himself  less  with  liis  gods  than  with  the  Empin*,  and  he 
left  his  undertaking  incomplete.  The  persecution  had  been  no 
more  successful  than  the  censorship  of  morals;  but  the  latter  had 
been  but  a  harndess  whim,  while  the  former  had  caused  tears  and 
blood  to  be  shed,  and  their  trace  still  rests  upon  the  persecutor's 
name. 

*  S.  Cyprian  {Ep.,  52)  speaks  of  the  hatred  of  Decius  towards  the  bishops.  See,  in  the 
Life  of  Grefjory  Tkaumaturyus,  tlie  severity  of  the  orders  sent  to  the  governors  to  bring  back 
the  Christians  ry  rStv  Satfiovuiv  Xarpti^   ....  0oCy  ti  koi  ry  rwv  aiKionaTutv  dt/avKo. 

^  A  fugitivt"  vslave  perished  with  him. 

^  If  the  Acta  of  S.  Acacius  are  authentic  (lioUandists,  March  lOthj.  Deciua  liiniself 
ordered  the  release  of  that  bishop. 
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11. —Ravages  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  Empire;    Valerian; 
rersecution  of  the  christians  (251-2g0). 

Til    the   critir'Ml  position    where  the   army  stood  after   the  defeat 
and  death  of  Decius,   it    had    iiclthej-  time  nor  disposition  to  await 


Treb.  Gallus.     (Bust  of  the  Capitol,  Hall  of  the  Emperors,  No.  73.) 

a    decision    of   the   senate.     Gallus   easily  obtained  the  purple  from 
his    legions.'       In    order    to    free    himself    from    the    suspicion    of 

»  0  Vlbius  Troboninnu«.  Gallus,  born  in  206,  according-  to  Aur.  Victor,  and  in  194,  accord- 
ing to  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,     lie  was  perhaps  an  African,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Meninx. 
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betraying  liis  emperor,  he  took  for  colleague  llostilianus,  the 
second  sou  of  Decius,  and  he  caused  his  own  son  Vohisianus, 
whom  lie  made  Caesar/  to  marry  tlie  sister  of  the  second  Augustus. 
Not    long   after,    however,    the    later   died    or   was    killed.       A    dis- 


Volusianus,  Son  of  Tieb.  Gallus.     (Bust  of  the  Capitol,  Hall  of  the  Emperors.) 

graceful  treaty  had  permitted  the  Goths  to  recross  the  Danube 
unmolested,  taking  with  them  their  booty  and  their  captives,  and 
the  promise  of  an  annual  subsidy  in  gold.  But  thc^y  had  found 
the  Empire  so  rich  and  at  the  same  time  so  feeble,  that  it  was  to 
be   expected   that   either   Tvniva   or  other  chiefs  would    soon  return. 

'  Eckliel,  vol.  vii.  3tjr>.      After  tlie  death  of    llo.stiliamis,  his  brother-iii-hnv  was  made 
Auoustus  {ibid.,  566),  and  reigned  from  November,  '2ol,to  February,  254, 


E 
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There  was,  in  fact,  talk  of  new  encounters  in  Pannonia,  which  the 
gov(^rnor  .T.milianus,  a  ^Mauretanian,  knew  how  to  turn  to  bis  own 
advantage.  These  slight  successes  encouraged  his  troops,  whose 
military  pride  had  been  wounded  by  the  treaty  of  (Jallus  with  the 
(Joths.  The  distribution  among  the  soldiers  of  the  money  sent 
for  the  Gothic  tribute  completed  the  conquest,  and  the  troops 
proel:iim(Ml  their  general.^  Testilence  and  famuie  desolated  the  pro- 
vinces without  intcMTiiptin-  tlu^  effeminate  life  Gallus  was  leading 
at   Home,   and   the   people    held    him    responsible   for   these  disasters. 


Ilostiiiaiuis, 
{Second  Son  of  Decius. 


Vohisianus,  Son  of  (Jallus, 

wearing  a  Radiated  Crown. 

(Aureus.) 


Trelxmius  (iaihis, 

Laurel  crowned. 

( Ih-onze  Medallion  ) 


iEmilianus  penetrated  unopposed  into  Italy,^  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Terni,  where  he  met  his  opponent.  A  promise  of  money  to  the 
troops  of  Gallus  decided  the  defection.  The  emperor  was  killed 
with  his  son  (February,   254),   and   the   victor   had  a  few  days   of 

royalty. 

This  vain  person'  promised  the  senate  to  renew  the  glory  of 
the  great  reigns,  to  leave  to  the  Conscript  Fathers  the  administra- 
tion'^of  the  state,  while,  he  himself  undertaking  the  hardships 
of  war,  would  go  and  drive  out  the  barbarians  from  the  nortli 
and  east;  already  he  allowed  himself  to  be  represented  on  medals 
with    the    attributes    of    Hercules    the    Victorious    and    Mars    the 

Avenger. 

Even  before  the  d(»ath  of  Gallus,  Valerian,  whom  this  emperor 

'  About  the  close  of  August,  '^53.     (Eckhel,  vd.  vii.  371.) 

»  Caiu^  VALICNS  lUYnLianm  (.sir)  MESiW  (^VINTVS  SofnlLs  C<esar.     (Large  bronze.) 
'  imWator  CA'^ar  Caitw  VIBiW  VOLVSIANO*  (sic)  WGustus.     (Gold  coin.) 
♦  About  the  end  of  253.     In  this  case  of  diflicult  chronology  we  follow  Eckhel,  who  has 
learnedly  discussed  the  grounds  for  it. 

»  M    .Emilius  /Emilianus.    (^Or.-lleuzen,  No.  5,542.) 
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had  employed  to  bring  to  his  succour  the  legions  of  Gaul  and 
Germany,  had  been  by  them  (253)  decorated  with  the  purple  in 
Ilhtetia.  Rome  had,  therefore,  three  emperors  at  once.  Th(^  disaster 
of  Terni  removed  one  of  these.  Valerian  had  no  need  to  fight 
against  the  other.  The  soldiers  of  his  opponent,  feeling  them- 
selves   the   weaker    party,    and    possibly    off  landed   at    tlic    advances 

made  by  their  emperor  to  the  senate,  sent  to  the 
new  Augustus  the  head  of  ^^milianus.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  had  been  murdered  near  Spoletum  ;  lie 
had  reigned  not  quite  three  months.^ 

We   find    in    tliis   year   a    prefect    of   Home    who 

/Eniilianus      as 

Mars.  (MARTI  had    the    title    of    cotnes  domes ticonwi,  a    uiw    designa- 
Tori.)     (Silver  tiou,   and  destined   to    be  very  conspicuous.     Already 
^^^'■^  we    have    seen    <iifrr.s    and    prcvsidentes ;     at    the    great 

council  of  war  held  in  "Byzantium,  in  258,  the  emperor  will  be 
surrounded  by  them.  Also  the  amicus  principls  (the  emperor's 
counsellor)  becomes  a  functionary ;  one  Clarus  was  made  prefect 
of    lllyria    and    the    Gallic    provinces,    and    during    the    reign    now 

beginning  there  were  to  be,  as  it  were,  two 
empires,  that  of  the  East,  where  Valerian 
w^as  waging  war,  and  that  of  the  West,  over 
wdiich  his  son  Gallienus  ruled  as  Augiustus. 
The  elements  of  the  approaching  reform  were 
in  preparation. 

We  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  period 
known  in  history  as  that  of  the  'i'hirty 
Tyrants,  that  is  to  say,  of  tlu*  most  horrible 
confusicm.  We  shall  pass  quickly  over  it, 
as  in  some  dangerous  or  malarial  localil}  the 
traveller  hastens  his  steps. 

The  disorder  existing  in  the  state  appears  in  the  narratives 
which  describe  it.  Even  the  chronology  is  uncertain,  for  this 
reason,  that  the  emperors  succeed  each  other  too  (quickly  for  each 
to  have  time  to  issue  the  coins  which  tix  our  dates.  The  one 
thing  plainly  visible  is  that  the  whole  barbarian  world  fell  u[)on 
the   Enqjire :     the   Franks   overrun    (iaul ;    the  Alenianni   cro>sed   the 

'  Eutropiiis  says  that  lie  was  killed  tertio  mense. 


Laurelled  Head  of  Valerian 
(IMP.  C.  P.  Lie. 
VALEUIANU8  AUG.). 

(Large  lironze.) 


Val.rian  and  his  Son  GallieiuKs,  wearing 
tlie  Radiate  Crowns,  ((^uaternio  of  Cop- 
per Alloy.) 


Rhine ;    the    Goths    or    Scythians,    the    Danube    and    Euxine ;    the 
Persians,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

VahTian  was  an  upright  man,  who  had  with  good  reason  been 
made  the  censor  of  others  because  he  had  always  been  his  own 
censor;  a  man  very  well  worthy  of  the  second  rank,  but  not  of 
the  first.^  He  endeavoured  to 
relieve  the  public  distress ;  h(^ 
listened  willingly  to  advice,  and 
advanced  men  of  worth.  Claudius, 
Aureolus,  Postumus,  Ingenuus, 
Aurelian,  were  all  distinguished  by 
him,  and  Probus  owed  to  this 
emperor  his  first  honours."'  But 
the  conduct  of  alfairs  required  at  a  period  of  such  extreme  dis- 
order something  more  than  good  intentions:  there  was  needed  a 
clear  and  active  mind,  much  tirnuiess  and  perseverance,  none  of 
wliicli  ([ualities  Valerian  possessed.  Moreover,  he 
came  to  power  too  late;  old  age  is  tlu>  time  for 
repose,  and  not  that  for  duties  w^hich  require 
energy  both  of  mind  and  body.^ 

To  oppose  Gallus,  ^Eniiiianus  had  brought  into 
Italy  th(^  best  troops  from  Pannonia,  while  to 
assist  the  former  A'alerian  had  led  thither  the  ''^-\,:'*.;^^'^'" 
flower  of  the  Khenish  legions.  The  barbarians, 
who  had  not  fail(Ml  to  observe  this  weakening  of  the  garrisons  of 
the  frontier,  attempted  a  new  assault.  Valerian  had  the  wisdom 
to  see  that  alone  he  could  not  possibly  repel  so  many  threats. 
Instead,  however,  of  taking  as  his  colleague  one  of  the  many 
v:iliant  and  experienced  generals  at  this  time  in  the  Poman  army, 
he  choM'  his  son  Gallienus,  who  was  too  young  to  possess 
authority,  and  too  effeminate  to  employ  it  well  if  he  had  had  it." 
Father  and  son   divided   the  defence.     Valerian  undertook  the  East, 


(lallieniis  on  llorse- 
ing 
•my 


1   n 


P.  Liciiiius  Valerianus  was  of  an  old  family,  and  at  this  time  sixty-tliree  years  of  age. 
lie  had  held  ofliee  as  trihune  for  the  first  time  while  Gallus  was  yet  living,  in  the  year  253. 

-  Treb.  PoUio,  Ttjr.  trifj.,  20;  Vopiscus,  Aur,,  H,  0,  11-15  ;  Prob.,  3-5. 

'  Zosimus  is  very  severe  upon  Valerian  (i.  36). 

*  Reverse  of  a  silver  medallion  with  the  legend  :   VIKTVS  GALLIE/». 

'  AU  the  coins  of  Puhlius  Licinius  Egnatius  Gallienus  give  him  the  title  of  Augustus;  not 
one  that  of  Caisar. 
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(ialiiciius  \]w  West  (2^)^))]    avo    sliall   see   that   botli   were   iucapaLle 
at  their  imperial  trade. 

Gallieinis  was  still  entirely  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  passed 
his  time  in  amusements  of  all  kinds.'  His  father  had  but  little 
confidenee  in  this  boy,-  and  yet  dared  not  u^ive  liim,  as  eounscllgr 
and  guide,  Aurelian,  whose  severity  seemed  to  the  old  emperor  too 
great  for  the  time  and  espeeially  too  great  for  his  son.     lie  i)laeed 

him  in  eharg(»  of  Tostumus, 
a  skiltul  soldier,  appuint- 
]Uix  tli(^  latter  ^/kj-  of  f1io 
lihenish  frontier  and 
L;-ovc>rnHi-  ..f  Gaul.  AlilH)U,^h 
tlir  liomans  still  possessed 
their  strongholds  along  the 


^^v^^r^^^^^^S^i^-ts    of  Gibpaitstr) 


Eei*eules      V  ^, 


-^^"^^^Urria 


"Rill  lie,      the      Prankish 


Tlio  Straits  of  Hercules. 


marauders  could  always  find 
somewhere  oti  flic  exten- 
sive frontier  an  ill-guard(Ml 
point  through  wliicli  tluar 
bands  could  slip  into  the 
province.  When  they  had  once  crossed  the  line  of  tlu^  w.s7>v/,^ 
they  were  in  the  presence  of  disarmed  popidations  who  troniblrf] 
at  the  sight  of  these  yellow-haired  w^arriors  whose  weapons  never 
missed  their  mark;  and  the  invaders  went  on  across  rivers  and 
over  mountains  for  the  pleasure^  of  seeing,  of  slaying,  and  of 
setting  on  fire  the  villas  and  cities.  The  I'yrenees  did  not  arrest 
them,  nor  the  Straits  of  Hercules ;  and  the  Moors  with  terror  saw 
these  sons  of  another  world,  whosi^  destructive  instincts  Avould  hiti  r 
be  revealed  to  them  by  the  Vandals.  Among  the  Spanish  towns 
pillaged  or  destroyed  by  the  Franks,  Eus(l)ius  names  the  great 
city    of    Tarragona,'    in    which    loO    years    did    not    suffice   lu  efface 

'  Never  bad  entertainments  been  more  numerous  tban  in  tbe  reign  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus. 
(Eckbel,  vol.  iv.  422.) 

^  Tuer.  Tbe  word  is  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Vopiscus  yAur.,  9),  of  wbicb  tbe  autbenticit} 
bas  been  railed  in  question,  tbougli  upon  insufficient  grounds.  It  is  true  tbat  Aurelius  Victor 
makes  Gallienus  tbirty-five  years  of  age  at  tbe  time  of  bis  acce.ssion  to  tbe  Empire. 

'  Tbey  seem  to  bave  come  info  Gaul  byjbe  valley  of  tlir  Moselle,  wbere  bave  been  found 
many  coins  of  tbis  period  wbicb  doubtless  were  buried  at  tbeir  approach. 

*  Euj^pbius  places  tbe  taking  of  Tarragona  by  tbe  Franks  in  tbe  year  2()«3.  According  tc 
Orosius  (vii.  22)  tbey  remained  a  dozen  years  in  Spain  (2oG-2t)8). 
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the  traces  of  this  devastation.  Tlerda,  in  the  time  of  Ausonius,  was 
only  a  heap  of  ruins;'  and  in  the  fifth  century  Orosius  speaks  of 
many  Spanish  cities  in  ruins.  If,  as  avo  said  in  relating  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  the  Empire  had  l)e(^n  able  to  give  tlui  provincial 
assemblies  a  serious  existence,  and  the  municipal  militia  of  the 
first  century-  had  endured  until  the  third,  Spain  could  easily  have 
repelled  this  handful  of  invaders.  It  was  the  isolation  of  the 
cities  which  prevented  them  from  organizing  for  the 
common  defence. 

Gallienus  cared  little  for  these  disasters:  the 
Si)anish  and  African  sun,  the  civilization— whose  contact 
is  deadlv  to  th(^  barbarians  when  they  an^  not  strong 
enough  "to  destroy  it-wotdd  soon  get  the  better  of  ^"';JI;::;;;^  X 
tlie.se  bold  marauders.  lie  contented  liimself  with  J!;;i;;;;'f^,;|;;; 
detainiii''"    tlie    l»iilk     of    the    nation    on    the    KhiTU^    by        of    Copper 

Alloy.) 

manv  smull  eoud)ats,  and  finally,  by  tlie  means  so 
often  employed,  that  of  buying  over  a  barbarian  chief  who  should 
guard  tlie  frontiers  for  him  ;  after  which  he  assumed  the  ntimc^ 
of  Germanicus  and  caused  himself  to  be  represented  on  coins  as 
the  conqueror  of  two  rivers,  the  Main  and  the  Ehhie,  of  which 
tli(^  one  protected  Gaul  against  the  Germans  and  the  other  opc^ned 
Germany  to  a  Eoman  invasion.^  Aurelian  distinguished  himself 
ill  tlu^se  laborious  campaigns.  He  dc^stroyed  a  Frankish  corps 
near  Mayence,  and  three  lines  of  a  song  of  his  soldiers  hav(^  been 
preserved : 

Millc,  millt',  mi/le,  viiUe,  mille  dccollnrh}Hfj<. 
Mille  Sarmataa,  mille  Francos  ocri(/imiv<, 
Mille,  viille,  milli'j  inillc,  mille  Persas  f/uffriuuix:^ 

In  258  an  insurrection  of  the  legions  of  Pannonia  calh^I 
Gallienus  into  that  province;  it  had  liardly  been  ivpressed  when 
the  Alemanni,  not  iinding  it  possible  to  get  through  into  (Jaul, 
whose   frontier  was   well    guarded    by    I'ostumus,    threw    themselves 

*  At  tbe  end  ?f  tbe  fourtb  century.     {Ep.,  xxv.  '),  3.) 
^  Vol.  iv.  pp.  44  fit  soq. 

•^  Eckbel,  vol.  vii.  iV^'),  31K)  01.     Postumus  issued  similar  coins.     {Ihid.,  447.) 

*  Vopiscus,  Aur.,  (>.  Tbe  date  of  tbis  event  is  uncertain.  Tillemont  places  it  too  early,  in 
242,  for  Valerians  letter  to  tiie  urban  prefect  iihi<I.,\)),  in  wbicb  tlie  emperor  calls  liiin  Uherator 
IlbjrUi,  Galliarnm  rpstifutor,  and  makes  allusi(.n  to  4be  important  services  wbicb  ba<l  lat.dy 
brougbt  Aurelian  into  notice,  was  written  in  207. 
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Reverse  of  a  (Jold 

Medallion  of  Gallienus, 

found  at  Monaco 

in  1879.=* 


upon  Italy  and  advanced  as  far  as  Ravonna.  In  the  time  of 
Aurelian  they  made  their  boast  that  40,000  of  their  cavalry  had 
watered   their  horses  at   tlie  river  Po,   and   rava^^ed   a  large  part  of 

the  peninsula.^  It  was  the  first  time  since  the 
Cimbri  that  the  Germans  touched,  otherwise  tlian 
as  captives,  the  sacred  soil  of  old  Italv.  The 
Alps  then  were  no  longer  an  insurmountable 
barrier,  and  the  fear  of  the  Gallic  '' tumults," 
which  four  victorious  centuries  had  dissipated, 
broke  out  afresh.  Eonu»  was  in  alarm.  In  the 
absence  of  the  emperors,  the  senate  levied  troops 
and  armed  the  citizens  :  it  was  the  first  worthy 
act  done  by  them  for  manv  years.  The  Alemanni,  doubtless  less 
numerous  =^  than   they  afterwards  represented  themselves  to  be,  and 

already  laden  with  booty,  made  a  disorderh'  n^treat 
towards  the  Alps.  (rallienus  had  time  to  arrive 
from  Pannonia,  and  he  defeated  some  detachments 
near  Milan  (258  or  259).  In  the  hope  of  prevent- 
ing th(^  return  of  similar  incursions,  he  employed 
upon  the  Danube  the  policy  which  had  seemed  to 
succeed  upon  the  Rhine,  that  of  alliances  bought 
by  gifts  or  honours;  he  mamed  the  daughter  of  a 
king  of  the  Marcomanni,  Pipa  by  name,  and  seated  hen*  beside 
the  empress  Cornelia  Salonina.  The  fair-haired  German  became 
the  emperor's  favourite  and  supreme  in  the  palace,  where 
Salonina  consoled  herself  with  empty  honours  and  philosophizing 
with  the  chief   of   the  new  Alexandrian  school.' 


Reverse  of  a  Coin 

of  Salonina, 
with  the  Leg'end, 
AUG.  IN  PACE/ 


'  Dexippos,  E.reprptn  <U  Legat.,  in  the  Scriptore>*  Ilisfoncp  lit/zanfinrp .-  Orosius,  vii.  22. 
r.  M.  TR.  P.  Mil.  COS.  nil.  P.  P.     The  emperor,  wearing:  tho  prat^'xta,  holdiii^r  a  wand 
in  the  left  hand  and  a  patera  in  the  rip^ht,  sacrifices  at  a  lighted  altar.     Cf.  Mowat,  Tresor  de 
Monaco,  p.  i).     This  medallion  is  regai-ded  with  great  doubt  by  M.  Muret  on  account  of  the 
contradiction  existing  between  COS.  III.  on  the  reverse  and  COS.  V.  on  the  face. 

'  Zonaras  says  300,0(X),  but  he  adds  that  Gallienus  defeated  them  with  10,000  men. 

*The  empress  Salonina,  sealed,  holding  a  sceptre  and  an  olive  branch.  (Coin  of  covvw 
alloy.^  ' ' 

'  Pipa,  notwithstanding  tiie  affection  of  Gallienus,  remained  only  a  concubine.  Tliere  is 
neither  medal  nor  inscription  bearing  her  name,  while  Salonina  is  tilwavs  called  Augusta.  On 
the  coins  of  Gallienus  are  seen  the  heads  of  the  husband  and  wife.  "  There  exists  a  coin  of 
Salrmina  with  the  Christian  legend,  in  pace.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  Salonina  decisively 
entered  the  Church,  where  she  would  not  have  Ijeen  received  without  a  'X)n8picuous  repudiation 
of  heathen  rites,  and  the  empress  who  built  a  temple  to  Segetia,  the  go<lde.<»8  of  llarve.^ts, 
certainly  never  made  that  abjuration.     IJut,  inquisitive  in  respect  to  the  ideas  current  in  her 
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Without    doubt   an   important   law  of   Gallienus   is  due  to  the 

invasion    of    the    Alemanni.      The   warlike    zeal    lately    shown    by 

the   senate  disturbed   him.     A  rescript    prohibited   to  the  Conscript 

Fathers   military    service, 

and  they   were   forbidden 

to  a})pear   in  an  aruiy  or 

in   a  cauip.'      In   a    pre- 
ceding   cliapter   we   have 

seen    the    results    of   this 

decision. 

The  Marcomanni  and 

the     Goths,     with     their 

allies     the     Carpic,     the 

l)orana3,     and     the    Bur- 

j^undii,      inflicted      upon 

Illyria,       Macedonia, 

Thrace,    and    Greece    the 

woes     that     the     Franks 

caused    Gaul     to     suffer, 

and  the  Alemanni,  Italy. 

All  these  provinces  were 

desolated  by  devastations, 
murders,  and  a  multitude 
of  small  combats,  of 
which  we  know  neither 
tlu;  phice  nor  the  date, 
but  in  which  the  generals  gained  reputation  and  the  selfish  affec- 
tion of  a  few  soldiers,  and  later  the  dangerous  honour  of  beiug 
elected  to  the  Empire  by  this  soldiery  :  a  foriiiidable  favour  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  death-sentence  with  brief  respite.  One  of 
these    generals,    Aurelian,    was  to    keep   the    puiple   for    five   years 


The  Empress  Salonina.     (Museum  of  the  Capitol.) 


time,  and  troubled  by  the  disasters  of  the  Empire  and  her  own  domestic  unhappiness,  doubtless 
the  friend  of  Plotinus  aspired  to  the  ponce  which  Christianity  and  the  Neoplatonists  promised 
after  death,  fler  husband,  who  promulgated  the  first  edict  of  toleration  in  favour  of  the 
Christians,  is  believed  to  have  given  this  high  testimony  to  the  empress,  who  perhaps 
inclined  him  to  benevolence  towards  the  adherents  of  the  new  faith.  See  the  Mcmoire  of  M.  de 
Witte  sur  fimpc  rat  rice  Salonine,  1852. 

'  Aur.  Victor,  33;  cf.  id., '21.     From- that  time  forward  the  pr<efectm  le;jionis  took  the 

place  of  legionary  legate. 

VOL.  VL  ^^ 
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and  to  be  a  great  ruler :  '  in  a  letter  of  2o7  to  the  urban  prefect, 
Valerian  calls  him  the  liberator  of  lllyria,  who  has  cleared  the 
province  of  barbarians.  For  their  food  these  hordes  drove  along 
an  immense  number  of  cattle ;  Aurelian  took  so  many  from  them 
that    he    was    able    to    distribute    among   several    Thracian    towns    a 


Roman  Auxiliary  on  Horseback  killiiitr  an   Kiiemy.     (Monument   found  near 
Mayence.     Lindenschmit,  op.  eit.,  pi,  vii.  No.  3.) 

great  number  of  oxen  and  horses.  He  even  sent  to  "Rome  for  one 
of  Valerian's  villas,  500  choice  slaves,  2,000  cows,  2,000  mares, 
10,000  sheep,  and  15,000  goats.^ 

As  the  circle  of  barbarism  which  enveloped  the  Empire  was 
closing  in  on  every  side,  Asia,  as  well  as  Europe,  had  its  invasions. 

The  garrisons  of  the  Eoman  posts,  established,  as  we  have  seen, 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxiue   as  far  as  Sebastopolis,^  at 

^  Another,  Valens,  who  was  to  be  emperor  for  a  very  brief  time,  appears  to  have  eompelled 
the  Gauls  to  raise  the  aiege  of  Thessalouica.  At  least,  in  Amm.  Marcellinus  (xxi.  10),  he  has 
the  surname  of  Thessalonicus. 

•  Vopiscus,  Aur.,  10. 

^  See  vol.  V.  pp.  '2o  et  seq. 
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the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  had  been  reduced  in  order  to  furnish 
soldiers  for  the  contiuual  revolutions  of  the  Empire,  and  seditions, 
which  the  Antonines  would  have  prevented,  placed  the  kingdom 
i,f    the    Bosphorus    at    the    mercy    of    its    new    neighbours.^       The 


m:ssijj^-:>f^y^'y\r).  "umzj^X 


imim 


Cim,n,.rian  Hosphorus:    Jewel,  fou.id  in  the  Tomb  of  a  Priestess  of  Cybnle." 

Ciinmorians  gave  up  their  vessels  to  the  Goths,  the  Ahms  the 
Heiuli,  and  these  extemporized  pirates  were  carried  across  "the 
inhospitul)le  sea"  by  the  sailors  of  the  Bosphonis  as  far  as 
the  Asiatic  coasts,  'riiey  seized  upon  Pityus.  and  then  the  great 
citv    of    Trehizond,    in    which    three    centuries    of    prosperity    had 

•  The  kinffs  of  the  Rosphoru,  put  on  their  coins  the  effigry  of  the  reignin;;  emperor  :  Decins 
Callus  Volusianus,  Iloslilhinus,  .Ennlianu,,  (iallienus,  Odeiialhus,  I'robus,  and  so  on.  Of. 
EeUhei,  vol.  .ii.  p.  30.i.  and  Cary,  Uu,.  *.  rois  iu  /A,.,,*,  pp  7«-8.  Hut  these  k.ngs  «-ere  now 
at  the  mercy  of  the  barbarians,  their  neiRhbour...  Acoordmgly,  a  gap  of  several  years  n.  tht 
coins  of  Ubascuporis  IV.  announces  the  troubles  by  which  a  barbarian  usurper,  lnmhn«.s»s 
profited  I'hareanses,  who  seems  to  have  reigned  but  a  short  1  ime  about  the  year  >o3  has  .also 
rin'e  of  doubtful  aspect.     A  Ubascuporis  VII.  reigned  from  25-t  to  L'06,  and  probably  longer. 

[TrSsor  de  numism.,  p.  63.) 

■'*  See  vol  ii  p.  604,  u  pt'ndant  found  in  the  same  tomb. 
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heaped    up   immense    wealtli,    which   a    numerous   garrison    was   not 
able  to  protect.^ 

The  rumour  of  this  important  capture  fired  the  ardour  of  the 
Goths  of  tlie  Danube.  They  forced  tlieir  Koman  prisoners  to 
construct    boats,    in    which    they    sailed    along    tlie    coast    while    the 


Island  and  Sanctuary  of  ApollOj  in  the  liliyndacu.s.'     (Present  Condition.) 

main  body  of  the  army  of  invasion  traversed  all  Thrace  undis- 
turbed, and  arriving-  in  the  neighbourhood  of  JJyzantium  found 
along   the   shore   a   great    multitude   of   fishermen,   who   consentcHl    to 


--s^_^^    -. 

—  r    '»^ 
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Island  and  Sanctuary  of   Apollo,  in  the  Rhyndacus.'     (Restoration  by  (juillaume.) 

lend  tlieir  little  boats,  without  doubt  for  the  sake  of  sharing  in 
the  plunder.  ^'  From  Clialcedon  to  the  temple  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Thracian  I^osphorus,"  there  were  forces  more  considerable 
than  those  of  tlio  biirbarians  ;  but  the  liomans,  seizinl  witli  terr(»r, 
tied,  and  the  Goths  entered  Chalcedon,  Xieomedia,  tlie  future 
capital   of    Diocletian,    Nica}a,    Cius,   Apanuni,   Prusa,    and    Apollonia, 


1  iM 


There  were  two  expeditions:  the  first,  whicli  failed,  probably  in  255;   the  second  and 
successful  attempt,  in  L^")7.     (Zosimus,  i.  {T2-3.) 

'"  Lebas  and  \Vaddin(,Mon,  Voyaye  archcol.  en  Grece  et  en  As.'e  Min.  •   Architecture,  pi.  1 
and  '2. 
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which  its  temple  of  Apollo  did  not  protect,  built  upon  an  island 
in  a  charming  lake  formed  and  traversed  by  the  llhyndacus. 
Cyzicus  escaped  because  the  invaders  could  not  cross  the  swollen 
river.  All  Bithynia  was  sacked,  and  the  Eoman  legions  nowhere 
dared  to  make  a  stand  against  the  enemy.  The  people  lied  in 
iuexpn^ssible  alarm,  and  many  of  these  unhappy  creatures,  among 
whom  we  are  forced  to  enumerate  some  of  the  Christians,  took 
advantage  of  this  immense  disorganization  to  pillage  in  their  turn 
(early  in  the  year  2^)8).  The  poor  Jacquerie  of  France  in  the 
:\Iidd]o  Ages,  yielding  in  the  presence  of  similar  disasters  to  a 
savage  despair,  said:  "The  devil  is  unchained;  let  us  do  the 
worst  we  can."  Three  centuries  later,  by  the  ruins  they  left 
behind  them,  tln^  road  the  Goths  traversed  could  be  made  i)ut. 
''They  carried  back  into  their  country  immense  booty,"  says 
Zosimus,  ''and  they  gave  great  honours  to  Chrysogonos,  who  had 
advised  this  expedition."  ^ 

The  prcH'oding  year  Valerian  had  held  at  Byzantium  a  great 
council  of  war,  in  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  palace  and  of  the 
armv.  We  have  the  order  of  precedence  in  this  assembly,  and 
give  it  to  show  the  new  dignities  that  were  coming  into  existence. 
At  the  right  of  the  emperor  were  seated  one  of  the  consuls,  the 
pra'torian  prefect,  and  the  governor  of  the  East;  on  his  left,  the 
dux  of  the  Scythian  fronti(>r,  the  Egyptian  prefect,  the  dux  of 
the  Oriental  frontier,  the  prefect  of  the  eastern  annona,  the  duces 
of  lUyricum  and  Tlirace,  and  lastly  the  dux  of  the  Eluetian 
border.  The  foolish  chronicler  who  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  report  of  tliis  session  does  not  make  known  to  us  the  serious 
deliberations  whicli  tilled  it ;  he  contents  himself  witli  saying  that 
Valerian  decreed,  on  this  occasion,  extraordinary  conunendation  to 
Aurelian  for  recent  victories    in  lUyria  over  Gothic   and  Sarmatian 

bands."^ 

Where    was    the    conquc^ror    of    tlu'    Franks    and    Goths   at    the 

>  Jordanes  (<le  Gothorum  r/esti^,  'JO)  says  that  the  Goths  burned  Ilium  and  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Kphesus  ;  he  adds  that  in  his  time  (the  sixth  century)  there  were  still  to  be  seen  at 
Chalcedon  the  ruins  that  they  had  caused.  Zosimus  (i.  35)  does  not  say  who  this  Chrysogonos 
was,  but  it  is  a])parent  tliat  these  })arharians  were  not  too  barbarous  to  take  advantajre  of 
traitors  and  collect  the  information  necessary  to  the  success  of  their  expeditions. 

'  Vopiscus,  Aur.,  15.  Valerian  ^rave  him  at  this  time  not  the  consulship,  as  Vopiscus  says, 
but  the  consular  ornaments.  Inscriptions  and  coins  prove  that  Aurelian  was  consul  for  the 
first  time  in  271.     See  Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  47U. 
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time  of  the  disasters  which  liave  just  been  described  ?  Doubtless 
at  Antioch  with  Valerian.  This  emperor  did  nothing  to  prevc^nt 
or  arrest  the  misfortunes  from  wliicli  luthvnia  suffered.  He 
merely  sent  a  general  to  Byzantium  to  guard  that  imj>ortimt  point. 
But  the  Goths  had  not  as  yet  funned  the  design  of  establisliing 
themselves  permanently  in  the  Empire,  and  their  retreat  \\a>  doubt- 
less caused  less  by  the  approach  of  the  i'tnpc^ror,  wlio  advanced 
into  Cappadocia,  than  by  the  desire  to  place  in  safct}  boforo  the 
stormy   season^   the  booty  with    which    th*  ii    vessels   were   loaded,  a 

booty    whose     magnitude    and    value    surpassed 
all  their  expectations.^ 

The  Gothic  invasion  was  probably  con- 
nected with  another  invasion  which  seenu'd 
likely  to  driv(^  the  Romans  out  of  Asia,  that 
(►f  Sapor.  At  least  we  see  tliat  the  barbarians 
made   their  attack   first    upon    the   cities   where 


Reverse  of  a  Coin 

of  Valerian,  struck  at 

Antioch,  in  Caria.' 


the   roads   from    ArnuMiia    came    in,    of    wliich 


country  tlu^  Persians  were  taking  possession, 
and  in  occupying  Cappadocia  Valerian  seems  to  have  hnd  the 
design  of  placing  liimself  between  the  two  allies. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  is  ascribing  to  the  barbarians  too 
extensive  combinations,  we  must  remember  the  end)assies  sent  bv 
the  Dacians  to  the  Arsacids  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  A  males 
required  no  great  efforts  of  political  intelligence  to  understand  and 
follow  the  traditicms  of  Decebalus.* 

Sapor   had    assassinated    Chosroes,^   the   king    oi    Ariiiciii;i,    and 


'  Tlu'  ancients  were  reluctant  to  venture  upon  the  Euxine  earlier  than  May  or  later  than 
September. 

*  Sozomenus  (Hint,  eccl.,  ii.  6)  and  Pliilostorges  (ITisf.  eccL,  ii.  5)  say  that  amonp  the 
captives  were  priests  who  converted  multitudes  of  barbarians  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube.  The  work  of  conversion  was  possibly  beginning  among  the  Goths  at  this  period  ; 
in  325  a  bishop  from  this  nation  sat  in  the  council  of  Xiciea;  hut  in  western  Germany  there 
were  no  Christians,  before  Clovis,  among  the  Franks,  whom  Sozomenus  seems  to  designate,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  Alemanni  took  place  later. 

^  ANTIOXEQN.  Bridge  over  the  Meander  ;  underneath,  a  couchant  river  and  an  equestrian 
statue.     (Bronze.) 

*  Vol.  iv.  p.  824.  Pliny  arrested  in  Bitliynia  an  emissary  from  Decebalus  to  Chosroes.  In 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  pO\\-erful  league  of  the  Marcomanni  was  fonned  in  Hio, 
shortly  after  the  great  successes  of  Vologeses  in  Armenia  and  over  the  Syrian  legions. 

'  Tiridates,  the  son  of  Chosroes,  was  saved  by  tlie  satraps  and  sent  to  Bi»me,  and,  in  2H7, 
Diocletian  placed  him  upon  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  (Moses  ('horenes,  JIL'it.  Anneniaca, 
ii.  69-75.) 
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had    placed    one    of    his    owt.     pi.rti.ans     upon     tlio    throne.       For 
more    than    a    quarter    of    a    (teutury     this     country     was    like    a 
Persian     province,    to    thr     gr.-at    grief    of    its    inhabitants,    for    the. 
Persians   pers<.cuted    all    those    who   followed    the    national   customs, 
destroying  all   buildings  of   a  sucred  cliaracter,   temples  of   the  Sun 
and    Moon;    and    i1h'    saer..<l    fire    of    Onnuzd    burning    upon    altars 
constantly    was   a    reminder  c)f    the   triumph  of 
a   hostile    race    ami    a    for.'ign    rdiizion.      Thus 
another    Imlwark    ..I     the    Kmi'lre,    and    one    of 

its  best,  was  destroyed. 

The    possession    of    Armenia    by    the    Per- 
sians  in   fact    n>ndered    easy   their  conquest    of 

Mesopotamia,    where    Sapor    took    the    fortified 

towns    Kisibis    and    ('arrha>.       'V\w    situation. 

therefore,  was  very  threatening,  and  the  blame 

of    it    was    due    to    those    who.    in    less    than 

fnrfv     vears,     had    instigated    or    effected    ten 

military  revolutions. 

The    Romans,    remaining    masters    of    Edessa,    harrcd    to    the 
Persian    armv  one   of    the  road.s    uito    Asia   Minor,  and   the  Cili.nan 
Gates,    without    doubt   well   guarded,  at   that   time  closed  the   other. 
Sapor,  with  his  inefficient  infantry ,=  was  not  able  to  force  a  passage 
tlirou-h    tlie    mountains,    an.l    he    could    not    hinder   a  Roman  army 
from  "coming    dowu    into    Syria;    Vah.riau.    hidecd,   entered    Antioch 
without  fi-hting.     The  appearance  of  the  (ioths  in  Bithynia  ol,l.ged 
him    to  return  into   Asia    Minor,   "where,"    says   Zosimus,   "he  did 
nothing   save  vex   the  people  as   he   passe.l   through."     The   retreat 
of    the    barbarians    pe,„,itt..d    him    at   last   to    leave   Cappadocia  and 
march    upon    Odessa,    whi.'h.    for    many    yars   blockaded,    still    held 
out       Hut    his  troops    had    suffered    greatly  from    pestilence;    and    a 
defeat    whirl,    he   experienced,    together   with    the   clamours    of    the 
army    dccid.Ml   him   to   negotiate.     Sapor  refusing  to  receive  envoys 
from 'the  emperor,  the  latter  requested  a  personal  interview,  repcat- 
,n.'    the    error    of    Crassus.     When    the    astute    barbarian    saw    the 
enqM>ror  come  to  him  weakly   protected,   he    caused    \  alenan    to    be 

.  Bust  .,f  the  Hn.  wearing  .be  .Had..,,,  and  placed  on  a  1  Ws  he^  sumounted  by  two 
wines.     In.a,lio  on  sardonyx  (20  nnllin,.  by  18,.     (Cab,n.t  de  trance^o.  1,34..) 
'  In  respect  to  the  P.irsian  infantry,  see  Am.n.  Marcell.n„.«,  xxni.  6. 
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seized  by  the  Persian  cavalry  and  made  prisoner  (260).'  This 
captivity  lasted  six  years,  accompanied  by  sliameful  ill-treatment, 
and  after  Valerian's  death,^  his  skin,  tanned,  stuffed,  and  coloured 
red,  was  hnn^s:  from  the  roof  of  the  most  important  temple^  in 
Persia,  where  it  remained  for  several  centuries.^  The  rocks  of 
Nakeh-Roustem  and  of  Schahpilr  retained  the  story  of  this  great 
Eoman  humiliation,  and  the  horsemen  there  seen  treading  legionaries 
under  their  horses'  feet  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  Sapor 
using  the  Roman  emperor  as  a  horse-block  to  mount  by/ 

Sapor   took   advantage    of   the    consternation    which    this   event 
caused  in   the  Roman  army   to  endeavour   to   seize   the   Empire   as 
well   as   the   emperor.       Guided   by   the   traitor  Cyriades,    he   pene- 
trated  into   Syria.      One   day   as   the   inhabitants   of   Antioch    were 
witnessing   a    performance   in   the   theatre,   one   of    them    cried   out 
suddenly :     "  I   am    dreaming   or   the   Persians   are   upon   us ! ''     A 
few   moments   later   arrows   began  to  fall    amongst   the    crowd,  and 
the  city  was  pitilessly  sacked/      Terror  again  seized  upon  all  these 
provinces.      It   was  asserted   that   Emesa    had    been    saved   by   its 
divinity.^     No  doubt  the  great   mass  of   the  Persian  forces  was  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  province,  and  only  a  detachment,  easily  to 
be   resisted,   was  sent  to   the   holy  city;    or   indeed  Sapor,  through 
policy,    respected    a    temple   venerated   by   all    the    nations   in    this 
region. 

All    the   attention   of    the    Persians    was    now   turned   towards 
Asia   Minor;    that    being    conquered,    the    rest   would    fall.     They 

'  This  is  the  account  given  by  Zosimus  (i.  3).  Zonaras  speaks  of  a  batth'  and  a  defeat.  He 
adds  that  tliere  was  a  tradition  of  a  mutiny  in  the  Roman  army,  which  had  caused  Valerian  to 
seek  refuge  with  Sapor,  wpo^  rbv  '^airwpriv  KUTf<pvytv. 

'  Agathias  even  says  that  he  was  flayed  alive. 

'  What  is  legend  and  wliat  is  truth  in  this  storv  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  say.  A  letter  from 
Constantine  to  Sapor  II.,  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Life  of  Const,  iv.  11),  and  the  words  of  Valerius 
to  Nar.e.s  related  by  Peter  Pat  ricius  (^-./wr/.^rt  de  Legal.,  in  the  Byzantine), attest  that  Valerian 
certainly  suffered  the  most  humiliating  of  captivities;  it  lasted,  according  to  \\^^  Vhronide  of 
Alexandria,  until  269.     But  Treb.  Pollio  (Tyr.  trig.,  14)  places  the  death  of  Valerian  before 

that  of   Odenathus,  consequently  in   266: iratum  fuisse  reipublicee  Deum   credo,  qui, 

mterfecto  I  alenano,  nolmt  Odenatum  reservari. 

*  The  bas-relief  of  Darabgerd  shows  Sapor  treading  under  his  horse's  feet  a  prostrate  man 
on  whose  head  seems  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  laurel  wreath.    (  Flandin,  Perse  ancierme,  pi   xxxiii  ) 
But  this  was  a  symbol  of  victor>'  much  in  use  among  the  P.r.ians,  and  we  are  not  to  conclude 
that  this  sculpture  represents  a  real  action. 

'  Am.  Marcellinus  (xxiii..5)  places  this  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  that  is,  after  the  caplivitv 
of  Vabrian.  ^        -^ 

'  John  Mulalas. 
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crossed    unopposed    the    passes    of    C'ilicia,    took    the    great    city    of 
Tarsus,    aud    besieged    Ciesarea,    the    capital    of    Cappadocia,    which 
is  heliev.Ml   tu  have  had   at  this   time   a   population  of    400,000   in- 
habitants.    The   city    held   out    for   u   long   time,    until    a    prisoner, 
being   put    to    the  torture,   revealed  a  weak  point   in   the   defences, 
through    which    the   besiegers   by   night    entered    the   place.      They 
had  bei'ii  ordered  to  seize  the  brave  Demosthenes  who  had  directed 
the   defence,    but    he    cut   his   way    through    on    horseback,    killing 
many  of  the  enemy,  and  made  his  escape.'     Two  years  earlier  than 
this  the   Persians  would  have  been  able  from  Cappadocia  to  reach 
the  Goths,  masters  of    Bithynia.     But    the   barbarians  of    the    south 
had    not    evim    need    of    aid    from    the    barbarians    of    the    north   to 
reach   the   Propontis   and   the   sea   of    the   Cycludes.      Terror   went 
before    them.       "  Tluv    might    easily,"    says    Zosimus,    "have   made 
themselves  masters  of    the   whole  of   Asia,   if   they   had  not   been  ui 
haste    to    enjoy    their    victory    at    home    and    to    carry    off    the,r 
booty."''       After   their    departure    the    Syrians    took    revenge    upon 
the  traitor  C'yriades,'   who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  and 

burned  him  alive. 

It  is  said  that  when  Sapor  announced  his  victory  to  all  the 
neighbouring  or  allied  .lations,  the  latter,  terriiied  at  so  great  a 
triumph,  concealed  their  fears  under  the  counsels  of  philosophic 
moderation,  which  they  sent  back  in  reply.'  The  son  of  Valerian 
had  no  need  of  the  consolations  of  wisdom  to  appease  a  griet 
which  he  did  not  feel.  "I  knew,"  he  said,  "that  my  father  was 
mortal  ;  besides,  he  has  fallen  like  a  brave  man,"  and  considering 
bim  as  already  dead,  Gallieims  apotheosized  him.  Possibly  these 
u(,nN  miol.t  have  been  pardoned  to  a  son  who  had  followed  them 
by  energetic  acts  to  avenge  his  fatlior  and  the  Empire ;  but  this 
fei.-ned  stoicism  was  onlv  untilial  cowardice. 

°  The  reign  of  Valerian  is  marked  by  the  most  cruel  persecution 
that  the  Church  liad  vet  endured.  When  the  pagan  inhabitants  of 
the    Hmpiiv  beheld   barbarians   threatening   the  very   heart  of    Italy 


'■'  I'lr'Murcen'inus  (xxiii.  5.  also  spcalcs  of  ttn.  precipitate  departure. 
Mtr  MariaJes      Cf.  Framn. /M.  One,-.,  y^ol  \y.f.  \9H\Mot). 

.  These  letters  must  be  fabrications,  however,  for  the  Persian  archives  certamly  were  not 
oDen  to  the  writers  of  the  Au(/iistan  Hisfon/. 
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and  ravaging  two-thirds  of  the  provinces,  their  anger  was  turned 
against  this  foreign  people  living  among  them,  indifferent  to  their 
griefs,  and  refusing  to  take  arms  against  the  public  enemy.  As 
if  entering  reluctantly  upon  the  career  of  persecution,  the  emperors 
in  their  first  letters  simply  forbade  the  assembling  together  of 
Christians  and  their  entrance  into  cemeteries;  they  required  no  one 
to  renounce  the  worship  of  Christ,  but  required  all  to  conform  to 
the  Eoman  cult,  which  was,  however,  equivalent  to  apostasy  ;  and, 
finally,  they  as  yet  punished  the  contumacious  with  exile  only. 
The  Acts  of  Cyprian  exhibit  this  first  phase  of  persecution,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  struck  outside  of  the  clergy. 

"  In  the  fourth  consulship  of  the  emperor  Yalerianus  and  the 
third  of  Gallienus,  the  third  day  before  the  kalends  of  September 
(30th  August,  257),  in  the  audience  hall  at  Carthage,  the  proconsul 
Paternus  said  to  the  bishop  Cyprian  :  *  The  most  sacred  emperors 
Yalerianus  and  Gallienus  have  deigned  to  address  letters  to  me, 
in  which  they  order  all  persons  not  professing  the  Eoman  religion 
to  observe  without  delay  all  its  ceremonies.  I  have  therefore 
summoned  you  to  ascertain  your  intentions ;  what  answer  have 
you  to  make  ? '  The  bishop  Cyprian  replied  :  ^  I  am  a  Christian 
and  a  bishop.  I  know  no  other  god  than  the  one  true  God  who 
made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is.  This 
God  we  Christians  serve,  to  Him  we  pray  night  and  day,  for 
ourselves  and  for  all  men,  and  especially  for  the  safety  of  the 
emperors.*  The  proconsul  said :  '  Do  you  persist  in  this  resolu- 
tion ? '  The  bishop  Cyprian  replied :  '  The  good  will  that  has 
once  known  God  never  changes.'  The  proconsul  Paternus  said : 
'You  may  prepare  then  to  go  into  exile  in  the  city  of  Curubis: 
so  Yalerianus  and  Gallienus  command.'  The  bishop  Cyprian  replied  : 
'  I  am  ready  to  go.'  The  proconsul  Paternus  said :  '  The  orders 
which  I  have  received  concern  not  only  bishops  but  also  priests. 
I  wish,  therefore,  to  know  the  names  of  the  priests  dwelling  in 
this  city.'  The  bishop  Cyprian  replied :  '  Well  and  wisely  have 
your  laws  prohibited  giving  information  :  I  therefore  cannot  make 
know^n  to  you  or  give  up  to  you  those  of  whom  you  speak  ;  you 
will  find  them  in  the  cities  where  they  dwell.'  The  proconsul 
Paternus  said :  '  It  is  my  will  that  they  appear  before  me  to-day 
in   this  place.'      Cyprian  answered :    '  The   rules  of  our  order  forbid 
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them  to  surrender  themselves,  and  in  this  you  cannot  blame  their 
conduct;  but  seek  for  them  and  you  will  find  them.'  The  pro- 
consul   Paternus    said:     'Fear   not,    T    will    find    them.'      And    he 


Gallu'iius.     (Bust  of  the  Capitol,  Hull  of  tlie  Emperors,  No.  76.) 

added :     '  The   emperors   also   forbid    meetings   in    any   place   what-  ^ 
soever,    and    the    entering    of    cemeteries.      Whoever    shall    violate 
this   wise   prohibition   will   be   punished   with   death.'      The   bishop 
Cyprian  :   '  Do  whatever  is  commanded  you.'  "  ^ 

'  Freppel,  Saht  Cyprien,  pp.  477-8,  from  the  proconsular  reports  of  tlie  martyrdom  of 
S.  Cvprian.  Dioiiysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  also  suffered  exile  only  into  the  Libyan  desert, 
threedays'  journey' from  Paratonium.    (Eu£eb.,//?'«/.(:rc/.,  vii.  11.)     Intcrrogatcd.by  theprefect 
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The  successor  of  Patcrnus  removed  the  sentence  of  exile 
decreed  against  Cyprian,  and  suffered  him  to  reside  at  the  gates 
of  Carthage  in  a  house  which  beh)iiged  to  the  bishop.  But  the 
calamities  of  the  Empire  increased.  Emperors  who  could  not  aid 
themselves  believed  that  they  might  obtain  the  assistance  of 
Heaven  by  avenging  their  gods.  In  the  middle  of  the  year  258 
Valerian  sent  to  the  senate  the   following  rescript : 

*' Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  shall  be  punislK^l  with  death; 
senators,  officers,  and  knights  degraded  and  deprived  of  their  goods. 
If  they  persist,  death.  Women  of  honourable  birth  shall  be 
banished.  Freedmen  of  the  ])alace  shall  be  vsent  as  slaves  to  th(^ 
emperor's  domains.''  * 

We  will  furtlier  give  the  last  inteiTOgation  of  S.  Oypriau, 
showing  the  general  method  of  procedure  against  the  martyrs. 

''The  proconsul  Galerius  Maximus  said  to  Cyprian:  'You 
are  Thascius  Cyprianus  ? '  The  bishop  answered :  '  I  am.'  The 
proconsul  said :  '  You  are  the  bishop  of  these  sacrilegious  per- 
sons?' 'I  am.'  'The  most  sacred  emperors  have  ordered  you  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.'  '  I  shall  not  do  so.'  '  Eefiect  upon  your 
conduct.'  '  Do  what  you  are  ordered ;  in  a  thing  so  right,  I 
have  no  occasion  to  deliberate.'  Galerius  ^laximus,  after  taking 
the  advice  of  his  council,  expressed  himself  as  follows :  '  You 
have  long  held  sacrilegious  opinions ;  you  have  brought  many  men 
into  this  impious  conspiracy,  thus  placing  yourselves  in  h(jstility 
towards  the  gods  of  "Rome  and  the  laws  of  religion ;  and  the 
pious  and  most  sacred  emperors  Yalerianus  and  Gallienus,  Augusti, 
and  the  very  illustrious  Yalerianus  Cocsar.  have  not  been  able  to 
bring  you  back  to  the  observance  of  their  religious  ceremonies. 
For  this  reason  you,  being  the  author  of  the  most  infamous  crimes, 
and  the  standard-bearer  of  the  sect,  shall  serve  as  an  exami)le  to 
those    whom    you   have    led   astray  by  your  criminal    machinations ; 

of  Eg-ypt,  he  bad  made  S.  Paul's  famous  reply  (Acts,  v,  29),  which  Polycrates  of  Ephesus  had 
also  repeated  (Ilisf.  crrl.,  v.  24),  and  by  wliich  the  social  bond  may  always  be  broken:  "  We 
must  obey  God  rather  than  men,"  that  is  to  say,  a  man's  own  ideas,  wliich  he  believes  to  come 
from  divine  revelation  or  inspiration  rather  tluin  the  common  law.  In  the  caseof  the  Christians 
the  state  was  in  the  wrong-,  and  their  nsistanre  was  le^Mtimate,  but  the  formula  was  dangerous, 
for  it  has  not  always  been  employed  to  protect  rights  of  conscience  only,  whicli  ought  to  be 

protected. 

'  S.  Cyprian,  Fj>.,  >2,  ad  Succes^wn.     The  edict  of  Valerian  is  given  there. 
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your  blood  shall  be  the  sanction  of  the  law.'  Having  said  this, 
lie  took  his  tablets  and  wrote  the  sentence  which  he  had  uttered 
aloud :  '  We  condemn  Thascius  t^yprianus  to  be  beheaded.'  The 
bishop  said:  ^God  be  praised!'"^  The  guards  then  led  him  away. 
Arriving  at  the  phice  of  execution,  Cyprian  took  olf  his  outer 
garment,  knelt  and  prayed  some  time.  Then  he  gave  his  dalmatic 
to  the  deacons,  bandaged  his  own  eyes,  and  directed  his  followers 
after  his  death  to  give  to  the  executioner  twenty-five   gold   pieces. 


Pope  Sixtus  and  the  Deacon  Laurence,  on  a  Gilded  Glass  irom  the  Catacombs."^ 

The  brethren  held  strips  of  cloth  around  him  to  collect  the 
martyr's  blood.  The  executi(mer  trembled  when  he  struck  the 
mortal  blow.  All  the  pagans  must  have  trembled  also  when  they 
witnessed  these  triumphant  deaths  (14th  September,  258).  ' 

C^yprian    was    among    the    favoured    ones:    his   was   the    easiest 

death  ;    others  were  burned  alive,   like   the  bishop   of  Tarragona,   or  . 

thrown    to    the  wild   beasts.     Rome  paid  largely   the   debt   of  blood. 

^Pope    Sixtus    II.   was   (me    of   the    first   to  perish.     Being   surprised 

in     tlie    catacombs    while    celebrating    tlir    holy    mysteries,    he    was 


1^ 


ti 

it 

n 


»  Freppel,  Saint  Cyprien,  pp.  41K)-1,  from  the  proconsular  reports. 

''  lloller,  op.  cxt.,  pi.  Ixxxii.  No.  •>.     Upon  th.-  h-end,  PIH  ZESLS,  see  above, 


p.  157. 
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beheaded;  .and  his  deacon  S.  Laurence  was  burned  at  a  slow  fire. 
Wherever  Christian  coinnmnities  existed,  many  priests,  deacons, 
believers,  and  even  women,  perished.  Novatian,  who  brou<;]it  into 
the  Church  all  the  severity  of  his  earlier  master,  the  Stoic  Zeno, 
was  one  of  the  victims,  and  possibly  also  S.  Dionysius,  who  evangcs 
lizod  the  north  of  Gaul,  and  Polyeuctes,  whom  Corneille  has  made 
famous.^ 

The  Empire  was  tearing  itself  witli  its  own  liands,  as  if  foi- 
its  ruin,  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  barbarians  who  seemed  to  tlu^ 
Christians  ^^  to  be  let  loose  by  God  for  this  day  of  wrath,"  -  wen* 
not  enougli. 

Gallienus  had  one  merit:  he  understood  that  thi-^  persecution 
was  unjust  as  well  as  useless,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  sole  master' 
he  ordered  that  their  cemeteries,  their  possessions,  and  the  freedom 
of  their  worship  should  be  restored  to  the  Christians  (2C)0).^  Tliis 
was  one  war  the  less  in  the  Emj)ire.  Unliappily,  many  others  still 
remained. 

At  tlie  time  when  the  imprudence  of  Vnlerian  had  given  Syria 
over  to  the  Persians  there  wxre  in  the  East  two  men  famous  for 
their  military  talent  :  Macrianus,  the  principal  lieutenant  of  tlie 
captive  emperor,  and  lialista,  who  had  formerly  held  tlie  office*  of 
pra>toriaTi  prefect.  They  collected  the  remnant  of  the  army  of 
F.d(^ssa,  and  sought  at  Samosata,  in  the  narrow  angle  formed  by 
Blount  Amanus  and  the  Euphrates,  a  retreat  which  it  would  bo 
easy  to  defend.'  By  slow^  degrees  courage  retnrned  to  the  Eomans. 
Batista  reached  the  coasts  of  the  sea  of  Cyprus,  collected  a  dutilla 
on  v/hioh  he  embarked  a  few  soldiers,  and  made  successful  descents 
here  and  there  in  Cilicia.  As  the  Persians,  in  the  pride  of  tlu^ir 
victory,  disdained  all  prudence,  he  frequently  surprised  their  detach- 
ments and  killed  manv. 

But    the   best  assistance  came   from  a  side   whence   the  I'jnpiro 


^  For  details  of  this  persecution,  see  Tilleraont,  iii.  pp.  415-440.  The  Acts  of  the  niartynlom 
of  S.  Dionysius,  compiled  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  are  not  authentic. 

^  Orosius,  vii.  22. 

^  Euseb.,  Hist,  eccl.,  vii.  13.  Gallienus  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  gentle  temper. 
A  dealer  having  sold  false  gems  to  the  Empress  Salonina,  he  condemned  him  to  be  eaten  by 
a  lion,  and  let  loose  against  him  a  capon.  Everybody  lauglied,  and  the  emperor  cried  :  '*  \Vj 
have  deceived  the  deceiver!  "     (Hist.  Aug.  Gall.,  12.) 

*  Fragm.  hist.  Grac,  vol.  iv.  p.  193  (Didot). 
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expected  nothing.  We  have  frequently  spoken  in  this  history  of 
Palmyra,  its  riches,  its  numerous  population,  and  of  a  family  who 
had  taken  the  first  rank  there,  the  Odenathi.^  The  Palmyrenes, 
for  their  commerce,  had  need  of  the  friendship  of  Sapor.  They 
sent  him  ambassadors  with  rich  presents  to  solicit  his  goodwill. 
The  king  threw  the  gifts  into  the  river,  tore  up  the  letters  that 
the  envoys  had  given  him,  and  demanded  an  absolute  submission.^ 
Palmyra  had  at  this  time  as  chief  or  prince  of  its  senate  an  able 
and  determined  man,  very  rich  and  very  influential,  Septimius 
(Xlenathus.  In  critical  periods  superior  men  naturally  tak(>  tluar 
place.  Odenathus  persuaded  his  countrymen 
that  there  was  no  answer  but  war  to  insults 
which  were  a  distinct  threat  against  their 
ind(^j)on(h'nf'(%  and  he  made  preparations  for 
it  in  a  suitable  manner.  The  caravans  had 
made  Palmyra's  fortun(\  To  guide  them, 
the  city  had  been  obliged  to  employ  the 
Arabs  of  the  Syrian  desert,  who  all,  from 
\\w  Orontes  to  the  Pasitigris,  were  in  her 
interests.      Odenathus  reminded    their  sheiks 

of    the     destriU'tion     of     Atra,     the    Arab     city,  Odenathus,  Husband  ot  Zenuhia. 

.  -  ^  ^     '  (Uncertain.)^ 

by  Sapor ;  he  convuiced  them  that  then- 
liberty  and  their  wealth  would  be  lost  if  the  haughty  king  should 
drive  the  Komans  out  of  Asia.  The  Arab  of  the  present  day  has 
two  passions,  religion  and  trafhc.  Mahomet  had  not  yet  given 
them  the  former,  but  the  latter  had  been  extraordinarily  fostered 
by  the  protits  which  the  interchange  of  connuodities  between  the 
two  empires  left  in  tlu^  hands  of  the  carriers.  They  gathered  in 
crowds  around  the  '^prince  of  Palmyra,"  and  we  shall  see  them 
establish  an  Arab  empire  for  the  first  time. 

Palmvra  had  a  permanent  Poman  garrison,  and  this  detach- 
ment served  as  a  nucleus  for  the  new  army.  The  Roman  fugitives 
scattered  throughout  Syria  rallied  about  it,  and  Odenathus  added 
his  Arabs.     The  successes  of  Batista  had  compromised   the  situation 


*  Vol.  v.  p.  76,  and  in  the  present  volume,  pp.  81  et  seg.     In  April,  258,  Odenatlms  had 
already  received  the  consular  ornaments.     (Waddington,  Inscr.  de  Syrie,  No.  2,602.) 
^  Peter  Patricius,  Edcerpta  de  I.egat.,  2. 
'  En^^aved  stone  in  the  Cabinet  de  France  (15  millim.  by  13),  No.  1,390. 
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of  the  Persians  in  Syria,  tlieir  line  of  retreat  was  threatened  on 
the  south  by  the  armaments  of  Palmyra  and  on  the  north  by  the 
garrison    of    Edessa,    which   the   troops   of   Samosata    had    i)robably 

joined  at  this  time,  and  upon 
this  too  Poman  soil  they  began 
to  be  uneasy.  Sapor  led  them 
back  towards  the  Euphrates, 
leaving  behind  him  many  of  his 
own  troops,  surprised  by  a  sudden 
attack  of  Odenathus.  Arriving 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
the  Persians  congratulated  one 
another,  believing  they  were  safe; 
but  they  were  obliged  still  further, 
says  Zonaras,  to  buy  their  pas- 
sage, by  giving  up  to  the  army 
of  Edessa  all  that  was  left  to 
them  of  Syrian  gold.^  In  these 
deserts  avalanches  of  men  ap- 
peared. Drawn  by  the  lure  of 
carnage  and  booty,  the  nomads 
rushed  thither  from  all  quarters 
of  the  horizon,  and  powerful 
armies  emerged  from  the  waste. 
Odenathus,  whom  Balista  had 
now  joined,  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  to  venture 
on  following  in  the  track  of 
Trajan  and  Septimius  Severus  ^  as  far  as  Ctesiphon  itself.  In  a 
l)attle  he  captured  part  of  the  treasures  and  some  of  the  wives  of 
Sapor.  This  was  the  sharp  reply  of  the  Palmyrenes  to  the  great 
king. 

^  Peter  Patricius,  Excerpta  dc  I.cr/at.,  10. 

=*  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2,880.  This  Tnonumeiit  of  Persian  art,  under  the  Sassanids,  is 
ornamented  with  two  p^roups  of  lions,  separated  hy  the  sacred  tree,  Horn.  Tl)e  figures  are  in 
rejioH-^xr  on  a  g-old  ground.  This  vase  had  a  handle,  which  is  now  mit^sinp.  Cf.  Chahouillet, 
op.  rif.,  p.  467,  and  Lonorniant,in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Miisee  cCarcheol.  of  Fathers  Martin  and  Cahier. 

^  Eutropius,  ix.  10,  11  ;  Malalas,  xii.  p.  227;  Zonaras,  xii.  23. 


Silver  Vase  of  l*ersian  Workmansliip  f)f 
the  Period  of  the  Sassanids.^ 


Odenathus  had  not  been  able  to  set  Valerian  at  liberty,  but 
he  sent  captive  satraps  to  Rome,  and  Gallienus,  forgetting  his 
father,  celebrated  with  a  triumph  this  victory  which  the  legions 
had  permitted  the  Pedouins  to  gain  for  them. 

From  this  expedition  Odenathus  returned  too  great  to  remain 
longer  a  private  individual.  The  Arabs  proclaimed  him  king,  and 
Gallienus,  to  attach  to  himself  so  useful  a  servant,  appointed  him 
chief  of  the  imperial  forces  in  that  part  of  the  East,  avroKparwp^  or 
impendor  (beginning  of  2G2).  Later,  after  further  services,  he 
gave  Odenathus  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  the  son  of  th(^  clients 
of  Severus  took  rank  among  the  emperors  of  Pome.' 


III. — The  Provincial  Emperors  (249-2G8) ;   Gallienus. 

Those  who  have  been  called,  in  imitation  of  Athens,  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  were  neither  thirty  nor  tyrants.  From  the  cap- 
tivity of  Valerian  to  the  death  of  his  son,  we  count  eighteen 
generals  who  were  proclaimed  emperor^ 
by  their  troops,  as  had  been  all  since 
the  Antonines,  and  they  lacked  only  suc- 
cess to  take  their  place  legally  among 
the  masters  of  the  Roman  world.  One 
only,  Calpurnius  Piso,  was  of  the  highest 
rank  ;  *  another,  Tetricus,  of  senatorial  dignity ;  the  rest  of  obscure 
origin.  Moreover  these  so-called  usurpers  were  neither  worse  nor 
better  than  the  emperors  raised  to  the  official  list ;  many  mani- 
fested   ability   and   did    service ;    all   finally   were   as   legitimate   as 

'  M.  de  Vogii^  (Imcr.  *<«m.,pp.  29  ef  seq.)  does  not  believe  that  Odenathus  ever  had  the  title 
of  Auprustus.  But,  as  M.  Waddinpton  remarks  (Inscr.  de  Syrie,  p.  GOl),  "  at  Palmyra  it  was 
not  of  particular  importance  to  translate  exactly  tlie  names  of  lloman  dignities,"  and  as  Zenobia 
is  called  in  an  inscription  miaarii,  or  Augustay  it  would  appear  that  this  title  was  given  her  as 
widow  of  a  ai^aoToq. 

'  We  shall  have  twenty-nine  Caesars,  or  Augusti,  murdered  in  less  than  twelve  years  if  we 
include  sons  of  emperors  to  whom  their  fatliers  gave  the  purple. 

'  IMP.  C.  TETRICVS  PIVS  AVG.  and  the  laurelled  head  of  the  emperor.  On  the 
reverse:  VIUTVS  AVG.;  Tetricus,  in  a  miUtary  costume,  standing;  at  his  feet  a  captive. 
(Gold  coin  in  the  British  Museum.  Cf.  de  Witte,  op.  laud.  TCTRICUS  the  Elder,  pi.  xl. 
No.  162.) 

*  At  least,  he  was  so  considered,  but  it  caimot  be  proved  that  he  was  of  that  illustrious 
family  of  Pisos  whom  Horace  calls  Pompiliws  sanguu  (. 4 rx  ;w«^,  292),  because  they  claimed 
descent  from  Xuma.     Nor  is  it  even  certain  that  Piso  assumed  the  purple. 

FF2 


Coin  of  Tetricus.^ 


i 
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Coin  of  Tacatianu?,  Emperor  in 
l*annonia  or  in  Kheetia/ 


was   Septimius   Severus.      The    Empire,    that   is   to   say,    union    for 
the    common    defiance,   seemed  no  longer  to  exist,  since  one  of   the 

t.'mperors  was  captive  in  C'tesiplion, 
the  other  wholly  lost  in  pleasure,  and 
the  barbarians  overrunning  the  pro- 
vinces at  their  will.  Under  stress 
of  necessity,  patriotism  re-awakened, 
and  since  nothing  could  be  expected 
from  Eome,  men  looked  to  themselves  for  their  preservation.     The 

legions     formed     the     per- 
manent    garrison     of     the 
provinces,     and      remained 
very    long     in     the     same 
places,     for     example,     the 
Third     Augustan    occupied 
Numidia     for     three     cen- 
turies.    From  this  resulted 
intimate    relations   between 
the  army  and  the  country. 
The  soldier   married   there, 
the     legion    was     recruited 
thence,      and      the      troops 
boiTowed  the  manners   and 
beliefs    of    the    region    in 
which     they     lived.       We 
have     had     occasion     more 
than    once     to    show    that 
the  differences  between  the 
armies     of    Gaul     and     of 
Syria    corresponded    to   the 
differences  between  the  two 
countries.     By   degrees 
these  multiplied  bonds  had  made   the   legionaries,  as  it   were,    the 
representatives   of   those   whom    it   was    their   duty   to   protect,   and 
during  the   eclipse  of  the  universal  Empire  the  provincial  interest 

>  IMP.  TI.  CL.  MAR.  PACATIANUS  AUG.  and  the  radiate  head  of  the  provincial 
emperor.  On  the  reverse:  ROMAE  AETERN.  AN(no)  MILL(«,mo)  ET  PRIMO  (the  year 
1001  of  Rome,  248  a.d.)  ;  in  the  centre,  Rome  seated.     (Silver  coin.) 


Young  Roman,  supposed  to  be  Saloninus.     (Marble 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.) 
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personified   itself    in    provincial    emperors.      Almost   simultaneously 
Gaul,    Tllyria,    Moesia,    Pannonia,    Greece,    and   Thessaly   proclaimed 


Triumphal  Arch  of  Gallienus  at  Rome. 


their  respective  governors,  and  the  provinces  were  so  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  soldiers  that  they  shared  their  fortunes.  In 
a   pro^ance   where   Gallienus   had   been    able    to   overthrow   one  of 
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his  rivals,  civilians  suffered  as  much  as  soldiers  ;  the  legions  were 
decimated,  but  the  cities  were  as  full  of  carnage  as  were  the 
camps.^ 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  emperors  is  Postumus.^  He 
was  a  man  of  low  condition,^  but  of  great  coarage,  and  extremely 
popular   in  the   Gallic  provinces  where  he  was  born,  and  of  which 

he  had  been  the  protector.  When  Gallienus 
quitted  the  country  in  258  he  left  his  son 
Saloninus  at  Cologne,  with  the  title  of 
Ciesar,  under  the  care  not  of  Postumus,  the 
governor  of  Gaul,  but  under  that  of  the 
tribune  Silvanus,  and  Postumus  was  wounded 
at  this  mark  of  distrust.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  latter  had  divided  among 
the  troops  a  rich  booty  recaptured  from 
the  Franks,  Silvanus  claimed  the  spoils  as 
belonging  to  the  Ctesar.  When  Postumus  made  known  tliis  order, 
the  soldiers,  rather  than  give  back  what  they  had  received,  tore 
from  their  standards  the  effigies  of  Gallienus  and  Saloninus,  and 
proclaimed  their  general  (258).  He  led  them  to  Cologne,  obtained 
the  surrender,  after  a  long  siege,  of  the  Ctesar  and  his  ndvi^or, 
and  put  tliem  both  to  death/  The  nations  and  armies  of  the 
Gallic  provinces,  ]3ritaiii,  and  Spain  took  oath  to  the  new  Augustus.'^ 
It  was  not  tlu'  establishment  of  a  Gallic,  Spanisli,  or  P,riti8h 
Empire:     no    one    at    this    time    thouglit    of    breaking    with    Piome ; 


Saloninus  Caesar. 
(Bronze  Medallion.) 


1  fi 


Treb.  Pollio,  Tyr.  trig.,  8.  This  awakeninnr  of  provincial  patriotism  is  manifested  by  two 
thmgs:  many  cities,  in  Gaul,  for  example,  abandon  in  the  third  century  their  U„man  name  to 
take  that  of  their  own  people,  and  when  the  emperors  dismember  u  former  government  to  form 
new  provinces,  they  usually  give  the  latter  the  limits  that  these  territories  had  in  the  time  of 
their  independence. 

^  M.  Cassianius  Latinius  Postumus  (C.  I.  L.,  ii.  No.  4,943). 

^  Obscurissime  Jiatiis  (Kutrop.,  ix.  9). 

'  Eckhel  (vol.  vii.  pp.  .391  and  4.3,-^)  places  the  surrender  of  Cologne  in  259.  The  Anrjnsfan 
History  ^Tyr.  triy.,  3)  represents  Postumus  as  having  a  son  whom  Valerian  had  appointe,! 
tribune  of  the  \  ocontii,  and  whom  his  father  had  taken  as  colleague  ;  but,  although  we  posse.«.s 
a  great  quantity  of  medals  of  Postumus,  no  one  of  them  gives  us  ground  to  believe  that  this 
son,  wlm  had  only  literary  tastes,  was  made  CcTsar  and  afterwards  .Autrustus,  and  the  adoption 
of  \  ictorinus  confirms  these  doubts.  (Eckhel.  vol.  vii.  417,  and  de  Witte,  Revue  de  nuLm  . 
vol.  IV.  1^59.)  ■' 

'  Brt^quigny,  Hist,  de  Post.,  p.  356,  in  Vol.  xxx.  of  ihe  M^m.  de  VAcad.  des  inscr  This 
opinion  rests,  ,t  is  true,  upon  two  doubtful  readings  of  legends  on  coins,  whirl,  appear  to  beloinr 
to  another  period ;  but  probability  favours  it.     (Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  442  ) 
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it    was    only    bn^aking    with    Gallienus,    and    for    protection    uniting 

together  under  a  famous  soldier.     Treves  was  his  capital;    here  he 

-aniered   a   senate    which  decreed   him    all    the   titles   attributed   to 

emperors  on  the  banks 

of     the    Tiber;      but, 

upon    his     coins,     the 

sole    history    of     him 

which    we     have,'    he 

preserved     the     image 

of    the    Eternal    City, 

Ho)72a  JEfcrna. 

Under   the  purple 
he    kept    his    military 


Coin  of  Postumus,  bearing  on  the  Reverse,  Rome  Eternal' 


tunic.     He  prevented  the  Alemanni  from  entering  Gaul,  drove  back 

the  Franks  by  constructing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine  strong 

forts   commanding   the    fords,  and   his  fleet   freed   the 

British    waters   from    Saxon    pirates.      On   one   of   his 

medals,     Neptuno    reduci    indicates    that    he    led    this 

expedition  in  person;'    another   attests   his   efforts  to 

free   from   pestilence    the   troops    and    the    provinces.'' 

Successes  of  which  we  know  nothing  gave  him   those   NEPTLNO  rk- 

.  .  .  DUCI.  (Reverse 

imperatorial  salutations  unknown  on  coins  since  tlio  of  a  Coin  of 
tim(^  of  Caracalla,  and  the  surname  Germanicus  Maxi-  Post^m.^.)''^  "" 
mus.'  Goins  of  tlie  year  2G2  give  him  these  titles 
for  the  fiftli  time,  and  represent,  some  of  them,  a  Victory  ciowii- 
in<^  the  Gallic  einpc^ror,  and  others  a  troi)hy  raised  between  two 
prostrate  captives.  After  making  his  })ower  felt  among  the  Franks 
he  sou<'"lit  to  draw  them  into  an  alliance;  an  auxiliary  corps  which 
he  recruited  among  tliem  gave  him  soldiers  and  also  a  pledge  of 
the  fidelity  of  tliese  people. 

Tlie    usurper    tlierefore    fulfilled    all    the    duties   of  a  legitimate 
prince  ;  security  reigned  i^  the  provinces,  and  commerce  re-appeared 

'  M.  de  Witte  has  collected  them  in  a  learned  volume.  The  senate  of  Postumus,  like  the 
Roman  senate,  struck  bronze  coins  with  th»'  stamp  SC. 

»  Gold  coin,  in  an  open  setting  and  loop.     Cf.  de  Witte,  op.  cit.,  pi.  xvii.  No.  265. 

'  Mionnet,  ii.  tJl,  fy6. 

*  Salus  e.rercitus  {ibid.,  04). 

»  The  figure  V.  following  this  title  appears  to  Eckhel  (vol.  vii.  p.  439)  to  signify  a  lifth 
victory  gained  over  the  (iermans.     Another  coin  confirming  this  one  bears  IMP   \  . 
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Ihe  Ulime.^ 


on  the  roads  aud  rivers.'  To  show  whence  came  this  security, 
Postumus  caused  the  Ehine  to  be  represented  tranquilly  leaning 
upon  his  urn,  with  the  symbols  of  peace,  an  anchor,  a  reed,  and 
following  with  his  gaze  the  peaceful    current   of   his   stream.      The 

legend  was  expressive .     Salus  provinclarum:- 

In  2G2  Postumus  celebrated  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign.  Originally  this  solemnity  had  occurred 
only  at  the  decennalia ;  l>ut  at  the  period  of  which 
we  write  a  ruler  esteemed  himself  fortunate  if  he 
had  lived  half  that  time,  and  five  years  was  the 
gramJr  woi  spatium  wliieli  an  oiupcror  rurely  exceeded. 

Another    distinguished     general,     Ingenuus,     had     been     made 
emj.eror  by  the  troops  of   Pannouia    (258),^    and    tju-    2„,pulation    of 

that     province     \vdii    pronounced     witli 
ardour  in  favour   of    the  man   who   had 
nuiiiy  times  repulsed  ur  driven  into  the 
Danube     the     Goths     and     Sarniatians. 
riallienus,    however,    defeated    him    near 
Mursa    by  a    skilful    inaiKPuvre    of    one 
of    the    imperial    lieutenants,    Aureolus, 
who  witli  a   furious    cavalry    charge    broke    tiie    enemy's   line.       In- 
genuus  killed   himself,    or   caused    his   attendant  to  kill   Iiini.      Tlio 
province   was   deluged   witli   l^lood;''  it  renunnbered  this  cruelty,  and 
we  shall  sec  that  i'annOnia  soon  made  a   new  emperor,  Eegalianus. 
For    tlie    moment    Gallienus,    coUi^KM-or    of    the    rebels    of    Pan- 
nonia    and    also    of   the   Alemanni   whom    he    had    just    now    driv.Mi 
out    of    Italy,    seemed    m    a    position    to    wage    successful    war    uith 

'  This  is  probably  the  nieaniiifr  of  the  two  medals  which  bear  the  uni.snal  legends-  Mercurio 
feltci  and  Minerva  f nut riv.    (  P^ckhel,  vol,  vii.  p.  445.) 

•'  The  bronzes  of  Postumus  are  very  defective,  but  his  gold  pieces  equal  the  finest  of  the 
preceding  emperors,  and  his  silver  coins  still  contain  a  little  pure  metal,  while  those  of  Gallienus 
have  none  whatever.     To  judge  by  the  pieces  found  in  collections  of  buried  money  of  this  date 
It  appears   that   Gallic  coin  was  not  received  in   Italy  nor  the  coins  of   Gallienus  in   Gaul' 
(Monnnsen,  Hist,  de  la  Monn.  ro7n.,  vol.  ii.  p.  12 i.) 

'  The  IJhine  seated,  leaning  upon  an  urn  and  laMiig  one  hand  on  a  vessel.     Reverse  of 
a  copper  coin  of  Postumus,  with  tlie  legend  :  S.VLUS  V\H  >V1XGIAKL\M. 

*  Cf.  Fra^pu.  hist  Gnec.^yol.  iv.  p.  194  (Didot).     It  is'  possible  that  Ih'is  revolt  of  Ingenuus 
was  anterior  to  the  Alemannic  invasion  of  Italy 

^  IMP.  C.  FVI.  MAGKIANVS  P.  F.,AVG.     Radiate    head    of    the  emperor.     On  the 
reverse:  MAKTI  PUOPVGNATOKl  and  the  god  Mars,     ((^oin  of  copper  alloy  ) 

*  See  the  letter  of  Galhfnus  to  Verianus  Geier.     (Treb.  PoUio,  Lir/en.) 
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Postumus ;  but  bad  news  came  from  Asia  ;  Valerian  was  a  captive, 
and  T^alista  had  induced  Macrianus  to  assume  the  purple.  This 
Macrianus,'  a  soldier  of  fortune,  had  risen  from  the  lowest  ranks 
in  the  army  to  the  first  positions  of  the  state,  llis  marriage  and 
the  liberality  of  Valerian,  who  trusted  him,  had 
made  him  rich  enough  to  be  able  out  of  his  private 
fortune  to  pay  on  the  spot  the  donafivuw  to  the 
troops.  He  is  represented  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
as  having  employed  magical  arts  to  induce  Valerian 
to  undertake;  tlie  great  persecution  of  258.  The 
emper(»i-  was  impelled  thereto  by  reasons  no  more 
valid,  but  in  his  eyes  more  serious.  Pagan  authors,  on  their  part, 
reproach  him  with  having  urged  his  master  to  that  fatal  conference 
whence  the  empcM-or  never  returned.  These  accusa- 
tions, which  emerge  from  obscurity,  should  b(^  left 
there.  Moreover,  this  man  is  not  important,  and 
his  reign  was  very  brief.  Tie  recpiired,  as  a  con- 
dition of  accepting  the  Knqure,  that  his  two  sons, 
Macrianus  and  Quietus,  should  b(;  made  Augusti.  (^lietus.  < Medium 
l-'gypt  acknowledged  him  (2G0  or  2G1). 

Through  the  energy  of  Odenathus  the  East  was  delivered 
from  the  Pc^rsians ;  but  it  was  needful  to  restore  tranquillity  to 
men's  minds,  discipline  to  the  army,  and  a  sense  of  security  to  the 
population.  Th(^  task  was  one  which  might  occupy  a  ruler  during 
many  years.  Macrianus  never  thought  of  it  at  all ;  his  design  was 
to  extend  his  power  rather  than  to  consolidate  it.  Leaving  (iuietus 
and  r»alista  in  Asia,  he  crossed  over  into  Europe  with  his  other 
son,  Maciiaiius,  and  30,000  men  to  overthrow  Gallienus.  lie  sent 
before  him  one  of  his  tj:(^n(^rals,  Piso,  who  was  to  rid  him  of  Valens, 
the  proconsul  of  Aehaia,  whose  talents  the  newly-made  emperor 
dreaded.  Vnlons.  feelinir  himself  menaced,  assumed  the  purple  in 
Greece  :  it  is  said  that  Piso  did  tlui  same  in  Thessaly,-'  where  h(^ 
took  r(^fu,Li:o  ;  but  these  two  aspirants  had  but  few  troops,  and 
pr(»l)al)ly    but    little    mon(^y,    and    they    were    to   be    placed  between 

'  Fulvius  Macrianus.  See  in  Treb.  Pollio  (  Tyr.  trig.,  12)  the  curious  appeal  of  Ralista  to 
MiKTianiis. 

'  The  eulogium  upon  Piso,  pronounced  by  the  prince  of  the  senate,  and  the  senatus-consultum 
wliich  decreed  him  a  triumphal  statue  (Treb.  Pollio,  Tyr.  trig.,  1>0),  prevent  us  from  believing 
that  Piso  assumed  the  ]Mirple, 
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The  Temple  of  Ephesus. 


the  two  immense  armies  of  Macrianus  and  Gallionus  ;   thoir  soldiers, 
tlu^refore,  killed  them.^ 

Aureolus  had  been  rewarded  for  his  services  in  de-feating 
Iiigenuus  by  the  post  of  Master  of  the  ('avahy  and  the  government 
of  the  Illyriaii  provinces.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  Dacian  shepherd: 
a  new  proof  that  the  liighest  grades  were  recruited  from  a  very 
hm  stratum.  Being  sent  to  arrest  the  Syriiui  invasiou,  ho  was 
easily  successful;  a  part  of  the  army  came  over  to  him,  and 
Macrianus    perished     with    his    son.'-      Thus    the    situation    Ix^came 

simpler. 

At   the  news    of    tliis    success,    Odonathus 
besieged    in    Ijnesa    (Quietus,    the    second    son 
of    Macrianus,    put    him    to    d(\it]i,   and    -liorlly 
after    caused    the    assassination    of    l')alista,    the 
only   man    who    could    be    an    obstacle   to   him- 
self.'^      The    ralmyrene    remained    sole    master 
of     the     Roman      East,     and      (Jallicnus     and 
Tostumus  divided  between   them   the   West. 
These  domestic  strifes  were  not  .adapted  to  arrest  the  incursions 
of  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians  in  Thrace  and  Asia.     Uu  the  coa^t  of 
Asia   Minor   they    burned    the    famous   temple    of    Ephesus,    which, 
with  its  twenty-seven  columns    of    precious    marble,   each  sixty  feet 
high,    the   sculptures   of  Scopas,   and  the  gifts  of  kings  and  nations 
heaped  up  within   its   walls,    was  esteemed   oud    of   thi^   wondei-s  of 
the  world.-'     In  Mcesia  they   took  Xieopolis,   whieli  had  arrested  the 
advance  of  Kniva,   and  in   Macedon  they  besieged  Thessal(»ni('a,   the 
key    to    that    province.      Their    bands,    increased    by  escaped   slaves, 
numy    of    whom    were    of    barbaric    origin,    went   as    far   as    Greece,' 
where    they    found    small    phnuh^r     and     manj,     mountains,    which 

»  It  is  possible  that  Pi.o  was  killed  by  the  emissaries  or  by  the  troops  of  Valens,  who 
assumed  the  surname  of  r/^^.s>Y///cM5.     (Ibid.)  uieu. ,  wno 

J  In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reipm  of  Gallionus,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  2<Jth  of  August  2(i'> 
probably  at  the  close  of  '261.  h"*'*-"-, 

^  According  to  other  accounts,  Odenathus  spared  Balista,  who  lived  in  retirement  on  an 
estate  which  he  possessed  near  Daphne. 

*  E<I>Er,i2N.  The  statue  of  Diana  within  the  temple.  (Reverse  of  a  large  bronze  of 
iiaarian.)  " 

'  '^''^'';™P'«  7«  ^'^('"'t  long  and  220  wi.le.  (Plinv.  Hi.t.  nat,  xxxvi.  21.)  Tho  Roman 
foot  wa.s  1-6.,.,  mches.  [Cf.  „„w  ,Le  ren.arkubU.  cxplom, ions  and  restoration  of  tlus  temple  in 
Jlr.  \V  ood  s  Lphesus. — Ed.^  ' 
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Reverse  of  a  Coin 
of  Gallienus.^ 


rendered  resistance  easy,  and  they  appear  to  have  suffered  a  defeat 
there.^  Jordanes  speaks  of  the  childish  delight  of  the  Goths  when 
they  found  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  l^alkans,  near  the  hot 
springs  of  Anchialos  (2G2-3).^ 

Byzantium,   the   bulwark    of  the   Empire^  in   these  regions,   had 
a    numerous    garrison,    which,    without   doubt   on   account   of   some 
delay    in    receiving    pay,    revolted    and    pillaged    the 
city.     Gallienus  hastened  thither,  and,  as  his  custom 
was,  showed  himself  very  severe  in  his   punishment. 
lie   remained    there    some    months    to    intimidate  the 
barbarians   who    had    reappeared   in    (Vippadocia,    and 
to    restore    tlu^    provinces    to    order,    rebuilding    the 
fortifications   of   many    of    the   cities.     At   the  same 
time   hi'  carried   on   negotiations   with  Odenathus,  which   resulted  in 
his  accepting  the  Arab  chief  as  his  colleague  in  the  Empire  (264). 
On    his    return    to    Eome    lie    celebrated    with    all    the 
magnificence   that   the   precarious    state   of    his   finances 
permitted  lh«^  tcmth  year  of  Ids  sad  reign. 

In  the  sprin.i;-  of  204  he  at  last  prepared  to 
avenge  his  son  and  recover  the  Gallic  provinces.'^  It 
is  said-'  that  he  proposed  to  Postumus  to  decide  their  ;;;i^^^;^™,^^^^^^ 
quarrel  by  single  cond)at  ;  to  which  the  Gallic  em-  ^;;^'";^  j^j^^"  ^^ 
peror  icplied  tlrat  he  was  not  a  gladiator.  Aureolus 
conunanded  the  troops  of  Gallic^nus  ;  he  either  would  not,  or  could 
not,  take  advantage  of  a  victory  of  some  importance^  to  overwludm 
rostumus,  and  the  war  was  protracted.  Notwithstanding  the  d(>fec- 
tion  uf  u  general  of  the  Italian  Ciesar,  Victoriiuis,'  who  with  several 
legions  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Gallic  Ca3sar,  and  was  by 
the    latter    associated    with    himself    in    the    imjx^rial    power   (2G5y 


^  Treb.  Pollio,  Gall.,  5. 

2  The  aqufc  cali'lcB  were  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  this  city,  which  stood  on  the  shore 
of  tlie  lUack  Sea,  and  they  had  a  great  reputation,  inter  relUjua  totim  mundi  fhennorum 
iyinumomhilium  loca  omnino  pnpcipue  ad  sanitutem  injirmorum  efficucissimic  (.Tordanea,  20). 

'  LEG.   XXX.  VLl\2a)  VIP  {sextum  jna)  VI   F  {se.rtuyn  fidelis).     Neptune   standing. 

(Copper  alloy.) 

*  Kckht'l  (vol.  vii.  p.  238)  believes  that  there  had  been  hostihties  between  Gallienus  and 

Postumus  since  the  year  260. 

'  Frafftn.  hist.  Gra-c,  vol.  iv.  p.  194. 

«  At  ieast  the  coins  of  Victorinus  bear  tlie  names  of  legions  that  are  known  to  have  been  in 
the  anny  of  Gallienus.     (Cf .  Kckhel,  vol.  vii.  pp.  402  and  4r)l .) 

^  Tiiis  is  the  well-authorized  opinion  of  M.  de  AVitte,  Uevue  de  man.,  new  series,  vol.  vi.  1861. 
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Victoriniis  crowned  with 
Laurel.^ 


Ileverse  of  a  OoM  Coin  of 
Victoriiius.^ 


Postumus  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  fortified  town,  where 
the  imperial  troops  besieged  him.  Gallienus  was  wounded  with 
an    arrow    during    the    siege,    and    tlu'    wound,    together   witli    liis 

disgust    at    the    pro- 
longed duration  of  the 
war,   decided   liim   to 
leave    his    expedition 
incomplete.    lie  came 
back  into  Italy,  leav- 
ing Aureolus  to  guard 
the  Alpine   passes,    a 
precaution    which 
proves   that    the    ex- 
pedition    into     Gaul 
had  not  ended    well. 
Postumus,    how- 
ever,  half  victorious,   half  vanquished,  lost  in  this  war  the  prestige 
he  had  obtained   in  his  successful   encounters  with    the   barbarians. 

A  comi^etitor,  Lielianus,^  appeared  against  him;  ho 
defeated  this  general,  but  liavmg  refused  his  troops 
the  pillage  of  Mayenoe,  the  principal  seat  of  tlu^ 
rebellion,  a  tumult  broke  out,  in  which  he  and  his 
son  were  killed  (2()7).  The  Germans  took  advantage 
La^iiaino  crowned  ^^  ^^^^^  disturbauccs  to  rccommence  their  preda- 
with  Laurel.  (Gold  tory   expeditions,    and    burned    several    Gallic   cities. 

Lfclianus,  respited  by  the  death  of  lV).stumus, 
obtained  some  advantages  over  them,  attested  by  his  coins,^  mid 
rebuilt  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  which  they  had  destroyed. 
The  soldiers,  disgusted  by  the  labours  which  he  required  of  them, 
murdered  him. 

Victorinus  had  doubtless  instigat(ul  this  tragedy,  which  relieved 
him  from  a  competitor;  but  another  immodiat(dy  came  forwind, 
Marius,    formerly   a   blacksmith.     The    Au^nstan    Ilidonj   assigns   to 

»  Gold  medallion  in  an  open  setting.    (Collection  of  the  Hague ;  J.  de  Witte,  Recherches,  etc . 
pi.  XXVI.  ISo.  24.) 

^  INDVr.GENTIA  AVG(?/.tf«).     The  emperor  standing,  assisting  a  kneeling  figure  to  rise 
Itevue  de  num.,  vol.  iv.  1859.  '  . 

'  Cohen,  V.  60.     One  coin  of  Lrelianus  represents  Spain,  where  he  certainly  never  wa^  in 
command,  but  he  included  it  in  his  government.    (Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  449,) 
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this  person  only  three  days'  reign,  in  ord(^r  to  say  that  en  the  first 
day  he  was  made  emperor,  on  the  second  he  reigned,  and  on  the 
third  he  was  dethroned.  It  is  probable, 
however,  thnt  the  time  was  somewhat 
longer;  an  old  comrade  whose  hand  lu 
would  not  touch,  struck  him  with  a 
sword  which,  as  the  story  went,  they 
had   forged  together.^ 

The   former    colleague  of    Postumus,  Victorinus/   had  remained 
during  these  catastrophes  the 
emperor  of   the    Gallic    pro- 
vinces.    He  was   born   of   a 
rich  family,  and  one   of  his 

kindred,    Tetricus,    governed 

Aquitaine.      These    ties     of 

relationship   consolidated   his 

power,  making  him  a  national 

ruler    in    the     eyes    of    the 

Gauls;   and  he  appeared   so 

formidable  to  Gallienus  that 

the  latter,   instead  of  attack- 

inur  him  in  Gaul,  feared  lest 

he  should  come  to  seek  the 

empire     of     Italy    as     well. 

r>ut    habits    of    tlie    grossest 

debauchery      tarnished      the 

iiKTits     of    Victorinus,     and 


The  Emperor  Marius.* 


he  was  assasshiated  at   Cologne   by  one    of    his   own   officers  whose 
wife  ho  had  outraged  (208).'^ 

The    true    ruler    during    this    reign    had    been   Victorina,    the 

^  We  have  coins  and  inscriptions  of  his  which  compel  us  to  believe  that  his  reign  was  not 
•0  short.  De  IV>ze  {Mem.  de  Vacad.,  xxvi.  512)  gives  him  a  reign  of  four  or  five  months,  from 
September  or  Octol>er,  2()7,  to  January  or  February,  1>6S. 

M  M 1  •.  C.  MAIIIVS  AVG.,  around  the  radiate  head  of  the  Gallic  emperor.  On  tlie  reverse, 
8AEC(m/0  FELICITAS,  and  Felicity  f^tanding.     (Coin  of  copper  alloy.) 

3  Marcus  Piavonius  Victorinus  (Or.-Henxen,  No.  5,.^ ;  Eckhel,  vol.  vu.  p.  4.30). 

^  Engraved   stone  of  th.   Cabinet  de  France   (1>0  millimetres  by  17),  No.  2,105  of  the 

^'''^^'rrthe  beginning  of  this  year,  and  again  in  Marcl,,  the  senate  begs  Claudius  to  overthrow 
Tetricus.     Coins  of  Victorinus  have  lately  been  found  in  England. 
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emperor's    mother,   a   woman    of    masculine   courage,   the    Zenobia   of 
the  West,  who,  by  her  largesses,   exercised  great  influc^nce  over  the 
army.     The  soldiers  called  her  the  "  mother  of  the  camps,''  and  a 
medal  (the   authenticity, 
however,    is    doubtful) 
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gives    her    the    title    of 
empress.       If     she     did 
not  take  it,  she  at  least 
disposed    of    it,    causing 
the     army     to     acknow- 
ledge Tetricus  her  kins- 
man,^   a    prudent     man, 
whose    shoulders    the 
purple    galled,    and    who 
wished     to     keep     at     a 
distance    from     camps, 
where  rulers  were   made 
and  unmade  so  quickly. 
He     establishcHl     liimself 
at    Bordeaux    under    the 
protection  of  the  goddess 
Tutela;     and    we    leave 
him,  therefore,  tranquilly 
awaiting     Aureliau     and 
tlie     termination     of    nn 
imperial  power  which  he 
had  not  desired. 

A  J)acian,  Kegalianus,  believed  to  be  a  desecMidant 
famous  T)(Tebalus,  had  tlic^  government  of  Pannonia  and 
He  had  shown  liims(^lf  an  a])le  general,  and  could  boast  of  several 
victories  over  the  Sarniatiaus.  Tliis  was  enougli  to  determine  soldiers 
and  i»rovineials  to  make  emperor  a  man  who  gave  to  the  former 
booty    and    to    the    latter    security,    especially    wliile   tlie    memory   of 

•  C.  Pins  Esuyiu.  Tetricus  (Rorp:},e.si,  vol.  vii.  pa^e  430,  n.  4).  Ho  was  proclaimed  at 
Honleaux  before  March,  268.  De  Witte,  Ren^e  de  nu^nism.,  vol.  vi.  1861,  and  Uecherches  sur 
les  empereuvs  qm  ont  retpic  dans  les  Gaules  au  troisihne  siecle. 

'-  This  p.destal  doubtless  bore  a  statue  of  Tutela;  the  personifie.1  protectinj?  power  of  the 
crods,  a  d.vm.ty  mueh  honour^nl  at  Uord.aux.  The  inscription  is  of  the  year  224.  Cf.  Ch. 
l.obert,  Cu/te  de  lutela,  in  the  Memoires  d,  la  Soc.  arch,  de  Bordeauu: 


i^V 


Aitur  of  Tutelu  found  at  Uordeaux.^ 


of    the 
McEsia. 
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the  cruelties  of  Gallienus  in  that  province  were  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all.  Regalianus  was  therefore  invested  with  the  purple. 
This  Avas  a  reconstruction  of  the  Pannonian  kingdom,  after  the 
manner  in  which  the  Gallic  and  Oriental  kingdoms  had  been 
re-established,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  namely,  the  defence  of  the 
t(n*ritorv    committed    to    the    worthiest, 

ft- 

because  the  official  emperor  failed  to 
make  it  secure.  Eegalianus  came  to  a 
violent  end,  according  to  some,  by  a 
revolt  among  his  own  people  ;  ^  according 
to  others  by  an  attack  from  Gallienus.  ^""^  "^  n^^^i^nnsr 

Seeing  the  Empire  thus  parcelled  out,  there  was  no  man  too 
insignificant  not  to  desire  to  have  his  share.  Of  Antoninus, 
^lemor,  and  Cecrops,  wc  know  only  the  names ;  of  Saturninus  we 
have  only  this  saying  to  his  soldiers :  ''  Comrades,  you  lose  a 
good  general,  and  you  make  a  worthless  emperor ;  "  of  Celsus,  this 
anecdote,  that  his  ])artisans  not  finding  the  purple  mantle  indis- 
pi^nsable  for  the  consecration  of  an  emperor, 
covered  him  witli  the  robe  of  the  (ka  eeriest  is 
of  Carthage.  The  great  goddess  was  scandalized 
no  doubt  at  this  inipi(^ty,  for  he  was  kilh'd 
almost  immediately.  His  body  was  thrown  to 
the  dogs,  which  devoured  it,  and  his  picture 
nailed  to  the  cross  on  which  criminals  suffenHl, 
that  the  infamy  of  this  unfortunate  man  might 
be  made   eternal  who  had  reigned  seven  days. 

^milianus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  enjoyed  his  ephemeral 
di^niitv  a  little  while  longer,  until  Gallienus,  who  had  need  of  the 
Egyptian  wheat,  sent  against  him  Tlu^odotus,  whose  services  and 
fidelity  had  already  been  proved  in  fiaul.  Being  defeated  and 
taken  ju-isoner,  ^l^milianus  was  strangliMl  in  his  dungeon.  Still 
furtJK^r  among  tlie  number  of  usurpers  we  find  one  Trebellianus, 
a  chief  of  those  1  saurian  mountaineers  whom  Eome  had  never 
civilized    or    disciplined.      A    bandit    by  trade,    a    pirate,    he    took 


•  Treb.  PoUio,  Ti/r.  tri</.,  10. 

■^  IMP.  V.  P.  C.  UEOALIANVS  AVG.;  radiate  head  of  Rep:alianus.  On  the  reverse: 
Lir.i:U(«)L(tOAS  AVG.;  Liberty  standing,  holding  a  freedman'.s  cap  and  a  sceptre.  (Silver 
coin.) 


vEmilianus  Laurelled. 
(Largt;  Bronze.) 
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This 


IS 


the     perpotually     recurring 


advantage  of  the  universal  disorganization   to   extend    his    predatory 
expeditions.       A     brotlier     of    Theodotus     defeated     and    slew    him. 

termination     of     all     these 
narratives.         Local 
patriotism    was    keen 
enough  for  men  to  yield 
to  the  desire  of   having: 
a  national  chief;  it  was 
not   persevering   enough 
long    to    support    these 
provincial      emperors, 
who,  owing  their  eleva- 
tion    to     disorder     and 
public  calamity,  became 
in  their  turn  its  victims. 
Eevolts     continucHl     be- 
cause   they    had    begun, 
and  men  killinl   because 
they  had  killed. 

One  alone  of  these 
parvenus  so  quickly 
overthrown  interests  ns 
—the  king  of  Palmyra, 
founder  of  a  half  Arab 
state,  who,  if  he  could 
have  established  his 
power,  would  have 
changed  the  face  of  the  East.  For  this,  it  was  needful  that 
Odenathus  should  live,  but,  like  all  the  rest,  he  was  assassinated. 
We  shall  again  refer  to  this  murder  and  to  this  kingdom  in  the 
history  of  Aurelian. 

What  was  Gallienus  doing  in  the  midst  of  these  catastrophes? 
One  of  the  old  authors  loads  him  with  all  maledictions  ; '  another 
represents  him  working  diligently  to  overcome  the  public  misfortunes.^ 

'  Bust  of  the  Museum  of  Lyons.     (Comarraond,  Descr.  des  Antiques,  etc  ,  pi  {)  No   15->  ) 
-■  Treb.  Polho,  in  the  Au^jiKtan  Histonj,     This  author  wrote  in   the  time  of    the  C^sar 

Constantius    a  descendant  of   Claudius    11.  {Gall.,  14).  and   Claudms    caused  the  murder  of 

Lrailienus.     I'ollio,  therefore,  ragarded  Gallienus  as  a  criminal. 
'  Zosimus,  i.  30-45. 


.ii)milianus  before  his  Accession  (Probable).' 
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When  new^s  came  of  the  defection  of  the  Gauls  and  of  Egypt, 
PoUio  represents  him  as  saying  :  ''  (\in  we  not  live,  then,  without 
Egyptian  linen  and  tapestry  V "  At  the  same  time,  he  was  not 
destitute  of  courage ;  he  loved  poetry,  eloquence,  the  arts ;  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  riothius,  at  the  request  of  the  empress 
Salonina,  n  district  in  Campania  (to  be  called  Platonopolis),  that 
the  philosopher  might  try  the  experiment  of  Plato's  Republic.  But 
(jf  what  value  are  these  mental  endowments,  the  splendid  and 
beautiful  adornment  of  more  prosperous  reigns  ?  At  such  a  time 
as  this  the  Empire  needed,  not  a  maker  of  Greek  and  Latin 
verses,  but  a  soldier.  Gallienus  might  have  reigned  as  Aurelian, 
Probus,  and  Diocletian  were  to  reign.  If  he  did  not  do  this,  it 
was  because  of  his  incapacity,  and  we  may  leave  him  with  his 
poor  reputation. 

In  267,  Aureolus,  once  a  Dacian  shepherd,'  but  a  brave 
soldier,  the  conqueror  of  Macrianus  in  Thrace,  and  the  adversary 
of  Postumus  in  Gaul,  was  left  to  guard  with  an  army  the  passes 
of  the  western  Alps  against  Victorinus,  while  Gallienus  went  to 
drive  out  of  Illyria  the  barbarians  who  had  unexpectedly  appeared 
there.  These  invaders  came  from  afar ;  from  the  sea  of  Azof 
had  come  500  vessels,  in  which  no  strength  was  wasted,  for  they 
carried  a  multitude  of  warriors,'^  who  at  sea  were  rowers  and 
on  land  were  fighting  men.  They  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  the 
Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont,  killing  and  pillaging.  When  Mithri- 
dates  besieged  Cyzicus,  four  centuries  earlier,  that  city  had  three 
arsenals  filled  with  weapons,  grain,  machines  of  war,  and,  in  its 
harbour,  200  galleys.  Notwithstanding  the  many  formidable  warn- 
ings given  these  populations  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
Goths  found  no  preparations  for  defence.  They  pillaged  the  city, 
and  Leninos  and  Scyros  shared  the  same  fate.  The  Peloponnesus 
and  Epirus  were  ravaged,  and  one  of  their  bands  surprised  Athens, 
whence  the  population  fled.  A^monk  of  the  twelfth  century  relates 
that  the  Goths  having  collected  in  a  heap  all  the  books  found  in 
the    city,  were   about    to   give   to   the   flames   these   products   of    a 


'  Zonaras,  xii.  24. 

*  Gibbon  says  15,000,  taking  for  authority  a  text  of  Strabo,  which  allows  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  men  as  a  crew  for  the  vessels  of  the  Euxine.  Hut  we  have  no  proof  that,  three 
centuries  later  than  Strabo,  these  vessels  were  no  larger. 
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civilization  wliieh  they  despised,  when  one  of  their  eliiefs  deterred 
them:  "Let  ns  leave  to  the  Greeks,"  he  said,  '^  these  books  which 
render  them  so  effeminate  and  unwarlike."  Montaii^ne '  repeats 
this  whim  of  the  monk,  and  llonsseau  quotes  it  after  him.  An 
Atlienian,  however,  proved  to  them  that  a  man  could  he  both 
a  scholar  and  a  soldier:  Cleodemos,  says  Z(maras,  rallied  the 
fugitives,  armed  a  few  vessels,  and  killed  a  great  nund)er  of 
marauders;  the  rest  iied.'^  Zonaras  is  wrong  as  to  the  author 
of  this  bold  stroke:  the  last  of  the  Athenian  heroes  was  the 
historian  Dexippos.  The  city  having  been  taken  by  surprise,  2,(K)() 
Athenians  took  shelter  on  a  wooded  hill,  and  there  resisted  all 
attacks.  Other  Greeks  gathered  in  this  "camp  of  refuge;"  successful 
sorties  Avere  made,  and  som(^  impcn-ial  galleys  coming  up,  destroy(Ml 
the  vessels  of  the  barbarians.  The  latter  were  unmindful  of  the 
disaster,  and  made  their  way  overland  to  their  companions,  who 
w^ere  pillaging  the  relo[)onnesus  and  lUicotia ;  they  entered  Acarnania 
by  way  of  Kpirus,  and  formed  the  bold  designs  of  returning  home 
through  Illyricum.  This  was  the  invasion  which  GallicMius  set  nut 
to  repel.  Tie  destroyed  some  of  their  bands,  bought  over  others, 
and  made  one  of  their  chiefs  consul.  Wo  are  tempted  to  believe 
that  he  put  the  consular  toga  upon  the  shoulders  of  this  Jlerulan 
with  the  same  feelings  tliat  \vv  experience  in  giving  a  plumed  iiat 
to  some  negro  king  on  tlu^  African  coast.  But  the  son-in-law  of 
the  Marcomauni,  avIio  was  so  much  under  the  iulluence  of  Pipa, 
his  young  barbaric  wib^,'  wished  to  give  this  ceremony  all  possible 
official  grandeur,  and  the  fact  is  more  imj)ortant  than  it  at  first 
appears.  AVe  know  already  that  the  barbarians,  admitted  into  the 
auxiliary  troops,  and  then  made  citizens,  iu)W  filled  the  legions. 
We  now  see  them  pass,  without  change,  from  barbarism  to  iJie 
consulship.  The  invasion  was  going  on  in  the  lower  ranks  ;  it 
will  be  seen  also  in  the  upper,'  and  in  ccmsequence  of  this  slow 
but    continuous    infiltration    it    was    really    completed    on    the    day 

^  Essais,  i.  l>4.  This  was  the  classic  souvenir  uf  the  words  quoted  by  Cicero  m  tlie  Ite 
Seuectute,  13,  in  speakuig  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

^  Zonaras,  xii.  2G. 

'  .  .  .  .  quam  is  pcrdite  dile.verit.  Jo  please  her  he  covered  his  black  locks  with  pold 
powder,  and  would  have  l»is  friends  do  the  same.  Gallienus  cum  sum  semper  Jiavo  ciinem 
condit  (Treb.  Pollio,  Saloyi.  Gall.,  3). 

*  See,  p.  37L',  wliat  lieutenants  Valerian  gave  to  Aurelian. 
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wh<*n  it  appears  to  begin  with  the  furious  attack  of  405.  For  this 
reason  all  will  go  on  declining  for  two  centuries  in  this  empire, 
still  Roman  on  th(^  surface,  but  in  reality  more  and  more  j)er- 
meated   every  day  with  fiermanic  elements.' 

Wliile  Gallienus  was  fighting  in  Illyria,  Aureolus  found  the 
occasicm  propitious  to  stir  up  revolt  in  Italy  and  seize  upon  liOiU(\ 
The  emperor  defeated  him  at  Timtirolo  (IVms  Aureoli)  upon  the 
Adda,  and  held  him  besieged  in  Milan,  l^ut  in  th(^  imperial  camp, 
Aurelian,  lleraclius,  and  Claudius,  the  most  important  g(Mi(M-als 
in  the  army,  conspired  again  the  violent  and  feeble  ruler  under 
whom  the  Empire  had  fallen  so  low.  <  )n(»  day,  when  at  the  news 
of  a  sortie  attempted  by  Aureolus,  (iallienus  had  Hung  himself 
unarmed  u])on  a  horse,  a  conspirator  pierced  In'm  with  an  arrow 
(March  22,  2t)S).  Ilis  brother  N'alerianus  was  also  killed;  this 
young  man  was  of  amiabhi  character  and  brilliant  tah^nts,  and 
dving  at  an  age  when  luany  hopes  centred  in  hiiu,  left  a  much- 
loved  uieuiory.  Claudius  had  ordered  his  death  for  reasons  of 
state  ;  but  he  erected  to  hiiu  a  monument  on  which  these  words 
were  engraven,  wherein  we  seem  to  read  a  half -stifled  regret : 
Valerian ?^9,  impcrator?' 

We  liave  had  epport unity  to  remark  that  the  entire  d(^fence 
in  this  reign  stops  at  the  Danube  and  the  llhin*^  this  signifies 
that  the  Decumtitian  lan<ls  and  Dacia,  wln^re  the  early  Empire  kept 
barbarism  in  check,  were  lost.^  Nor  were  the  lioman  troops  able 
any  longer  to  guard  the  line  of  the  two  rivers,  which  armed  bands 
incessantly  crossed  in  the  intervals  of  the  great  invasions,  so  that 
disfjuietude  prevailed  everywhere.  It  was  a  condition  similar  to 
that  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  incursi(ms.  ('Cm- 
sequently  (as  later  was  done   in   the   beginning  of   feudal  times  and 

'  A  medal  of  this  year  commemorates  a  naval  victory  over  tlie  IJoths,  who,  returninp  from 
Asia  la<len  with  spoils,  were  scattereii  by  a  tempest  upon  the  Euxine  and  later  by  a  lloraan 
rtoiilla.     (llckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  3J)4,  and  Treb.  Pollio,  Gull,  12.) 

'  Treb.  Pollio,  Vah'riani  duo,  8.  He  was  the  son  of  Valerian's  second  wife,  Eckhel 
(vol.  vii.  pp.  427  4.' i'))  believes  that  he  was  neither  Caesar  nor  Augustus,  notwithstandiii<r  the 
positive  a.s>ertion  of  Trebellius  Pollio.  The  word  i}7ij>crafor  would  be  tiien  merely  the  military 
title;  but  this  title  had  for  many  years  been  {^iven  only  to  sovereigns.  Zonaras  says  that 
a  8econ<i  son  of  (iallienus  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  senate. 

'  Aur.  Victor,  Kutropius,  and  Orosius  (vii.  22)  place  the  loss  of  Dacia  in  this  rei^n.  The 
series  of  coins  of  Odessus  (near  V^arna),  which  bej^iti  with  Trajan  and  end  with  8ak)nina,  the 
wife  of  (Iallienus,  prove  that  this  part  of  .Mcesia  (where  the  Cioths  had  destroyed  Istria)  was  in 
process  of  being  detaclied  from  the  Empire. 
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for  tho  same  reasons)  the  provinces  were  covered  witli  fortified 
castles,  and  the  walls  of  cities  were  made  strong  again,  (iallienns 
rebnilt  those  of  Yerona,  the  gate  of  Italy,^  and  employc^d  two 
Byzantine  engineers  to  fortify  the  towns  of  Moesia ;  ■  C'laudius  II. 
later  reconstructed  the  walls  of  Nicira ;  ^  Aiirelian  and  Prohiis 
undoubtedly  continued  these  defensive  works ;  and,  as  the  bar- 
barians penetrated  far  into  the  provinces,  the  cities  of  the  int(^rior, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  frontiers,  surrouncbMl  tliemselves  with 
ramparts.''  The  emperors  of  the  tirst  two  centuries  of  the 
(Christian  era  liad  not  required  so  muoli  prudence,  for  tlir  reason 
that  they  had  niadi^  the  Empire  one  great  city,  peaceful  and 
industrious,  only  needing  to  be  protected  by  outposts,  whicli  «'«)(>d 
discipline  reiidca'cd  perfectly  inaccessible.  Tlie  two  periods  are 
characterized  by  their  mununu^nts ;  in  one,  the  works  of  peace, 
strength,  and  security  ;  in  the  other,  the  wuiks  of  war,  weakness, 
and  alarm. 

'  Accordingly  \  eroiia  took  his  name  :  Colonia  Auf/nsta  Verona  Noi-a  Gallieniana,  inscrij)- 
tion  over  tlie  gate  of  Verona,  now  called  de  Bormri.      (  C.  I.  />.,  v.  3,321),) 

"  Treb.  Pollio,  frrt//,,  13:  ....  insfaurandi.f  urhibiis  ynuniputh'.s'que  pra/ecif.  One  of  these 
engineers  was  named  Athen.TDus,  and  we  have,  from  an  author  of  this  name,  in  the  Mtif/trnutfirt 
veteres,  1693,  a  treatise  on  machines  of  war. 

'  Letronne,  Journal  des  ISaimnts,  1827. 

*  See  above,  p.  391. 
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CHAPTER    XCVII. 

CLAUDIUS  AND  AURELIAN  (268-275  A.D.). 

I.— Claudius   II.   (2G8-270) ;    The   First   Invasion   IIei'Ulsed. 

TJIi:  conspirators  of  the  camp  of  Milan  resembled  in  notliing  the 
pnetoriaiis  who  had  formerly  put  the  Empire  u])  to  auction. 
They  were  valiant  soldiers,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  dis- 
grace of  Kome  by  the  re-establishment  of  discipline  and  a  vi.ti^orous 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  barbarians.  They  selected  for 
emperor  the  man  who  seemed  to  them  most  experienced,  and  who 
was  the  most  conspicuous,  Claudius  the  Dalmatian.^  The  flatterers 
of  (^onstantius  ddorus,  his  grand-nc^Hiew.  gave  him  for  ancestor 
tlir  Trojan  Dardanus ;  but  he  had  made  his  own  rank.  Bccius 
liad  declared  him  indlspensabU',  to  the  state;  Valerian  held  him  in 
high  esteem,  and  (iallienns  dreaded  liis  judgment. 

Under  Valerian,  Claudius  had  held  the  government  of  Illyricum 
and  tlie  command  of  tlie  troops  posted  from  the  Alps  to  the 
luixims  with  th(^  appointment  of  prefect  of  Egypt,  the  lionours 
ot     the    proconsul    of     Africa,    and    a    suite    as    numerous    as    that 

'  Marrn.  Aurehus  Cla.idius.  Trebellius  Pollio  {in  ClaudioJ)  gives  him  ih^  nomen 
gentilicium  of  Flavuis,  which  passed  to  all  his  posterity.  Zosimus  and  Zonaras  say  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  conspiracy,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  fact,  although  .lulian,  his  lunsman, 
denies  it.  He  had  two  brothers,  (^lintlllus,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  later,  and  Crispus,  whose 
dau>.hter  Claudia,  ma:riod  to  Kutropius,  was  the  m.Aher  of  Constautms  Chlurus. 
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of  the  emperor ;  '  in  which  we  see  that  the  luxury  of  Oriental 
courts  had  invaded  tliat  of  Rome,  and  was  transforming,  even  in 
these  times  of  disaster,  the  simple  comitaim  of  the  early  proconsuls 
into  a  royal  state  ruinous  to  the  public  tinances.  The  weakness 
of  Gallienus  irritated  him;  something  of  this  came  to  the  emperor's 
cars,    wlio    made    haste    to    write    to    oni^    of    his    officers    a    humble 

letter,  in  wliicJi  is  revealed  the  miser- 
able condition  of  these  August i,  who 
knew  neither  how  to  command  nor 
how  to  make  themselves  obeyed  : 

^^  I  learn  with  tlie  deepest  regret 
by  your  repert  tliat  Claudius,  our  kins- 
man and  friend,  is  greatly  offended 
with  mt  on  account  of  rumours, 
mostlv  untru(\  whicli  liave  been 
brought  liim.  I  beg  you,  my  dear 
Vc^nustus,  if  you  are  willing  to  show 
me  your  devotion,  that  you  will  (Miiploy 
Gratus  and  Ilerenniauu^  to  appease 
him.  But  let  it  all  be  done  secretlv,  least  the  Daeian  soldiers, 
already  discontented,  should  proceed  to  some  dangerous  extremity. 
I  send  him  presents ;  get  him  to  receive  them  courteously ;  but 
let  him  not  suspect  that  I  know  his  sentinu'nts  towards  me.  for 
if  he  believed  me  to  have  cause  of  resentnu^nt  al,^•^inst  Iiim  lie 
mif]rht  take  violent  action. 


Gold  Uract'lit  ;i<li»nic'(i  witli  a  Coin 
of  Claudiujs  CJotliicus.' 


It  i 


'  Salarii    quantum    kabet   .Ktjypti  pnp/pctura,  tantum    vestium    quantum   proron.tufatui 
Africano   detuliniuSy  tantum  afyenti  qnanttiui  arcijnt  <urator  Il/i/rici  (I'lvb,   rollio,   Claud 
15). 

'^  Cabinet  of  Vienna.     Cf.  Arneth,  Gold  und  ^ill>.,  pi.  vi.  11.     This  brncelot  (about  twice 
the  size  of  the  fig-ure)  bears  four  coins  encbased  :  Marcus  Aurelius,  Curncalla,  (iordiiiii  HI.,  and 
Claudius  II.,  und  proves,  like  tbe  collar  of  Nai.x  and  many  aurci  wbicli  we  bave  already  given 
the  taste  of  tbe  lioinans  for  jewels  of  tbia  kind. 

'  Tbe.'^e  pifts,  wbicb  tbe  emperor  enumerates  in  liie  letter,  were  as  fidlows:  "Two  cu]>.s  of 
tbree  pounds  weif,'bt,  adorned  wit b  precious  stones;  two  pold  cups  of  three  poun<is,  onricbed 
with  pems;  a  basin  of  cbased  silver  of  twenty  pounds;  a  silver  di.sb  with  cbasiu^'-  of  vine  leaves 
of  thirty  pounds;  another  preat  silver  disli  witb  ivy  leaves  of  twenty-three  pouii<l.s;  a  silver 
basin  of  twenty  pounds  weitjbt,  whereon  is  euf^ravcd  a  fish  ;  two  silver  pitchers  inlaid  witb  p)ld 
of  six  pounds  weight,  and  some  snnill  silver  vases,  weigbing  eollectivelv  twenty-live  pounds; 
ten  Egyptian  cups  of  divers  worktuaiisbip  ;^  two  cloaks  of  brilliant  colour  witb  ])urplt'  borders; 
sixteen  garments  of  various  kinds  ;  aw  bite  tunic,  half  silk;  a  linen  garment  witb  silk  bands 
embroidered  with  gold,  of  tbe  weigbt  of  tbree  ounces:  three  pairs  of  our  boots  of  Persian  lealber; 
ten  Dalmatian  belts;   a  Uardunian  cblamys  in  tbe  foim  of  a  mantle;   an  lllyriun  cloak  for  bad 
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Gallienus  hopiul  to  pay  his  ransom  in  this  way;  but  pro- 
bably Claudius  only  despised  him  the  more  for  it.  When  the 
conspirators  had  proclaimed  him  emperor,  the  soldiers  showed  some 
discontent,  in  order  to  make  their  price  higher.  Twenty  pieces  of 
gold  distributed  to  each  man  removed  all  scruples.  They  declared 
Gallienus  a  tyrant ;  and  the  senate,  with  more  genuine  eagerness, 
did  the  same.  Thc^  ordered  of!  to  the  Gemoniie  the  servants  of 
the  man  who  disliked  any  trace  of  patriotism  in  the  senators,^  and 
it  is  related  that  in  the  curia  itself  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
treasury  htid  his  eyes  put  out,^  a  shameful  cruelty,  announcing 
the  dcgenerat(3  days  of  the  later  Empire.  Claudius  put  a  stop  to 
these  executions,  and  the  Conscript  Fatlun-s,  repenting,  placed 
Gallienus  among  the  dm,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  acts. 

When   they  heard  of   the  election  of   Claudius    they  confirmed 
it  by  those  repeated  acclamations  which   seem   to  us  so  contrary  to 
senatorial    gravity,    but   were   at   that    time   a   surprise   to   no   one: 
*' Augustus   Claudius,  the  gods   grant  you  to  our  prayers  (repeated 
sixty   times)  ;    Claudius   Augustus,   it  is  you,   or  a  ruler    resembling 
you,  whom  we  have  ever  desired  (forty  times);  Claudius  Augustus, 
the 'wishes   of    the    state    call    you    to    the    throne    (forty    times); 
CJlaudius  Augustus,  you  are  the  model  of  brothers,   fathers,  friends, 
senators,   and    rulers   (eighty   times);  Claudius   Augustus,   deliver  us 
from  Aureolus  {ii\o  times);  Claudius  Augustus,   deliver  us  from  the 
Palmyrenes    {\ivo    times);     Claudius     Augustus,    deliver     us     from 
Zenobia     and     Victoriua    (seven    times);     Claudius    Augustus,    may 
Tctricus  be  nought  (seven  times)."  ^ 

Claudius,  in  fact,  found  himself  in  the  ])resence  of  three 
adversaries.  With  better  judgment  than  the  senate  possessed,  he 
negle('ted  two  of  them  wlio  were  far  away  at  the  extremities  of 
the  Empire,  rapidly  disposi.l  of  the  third,  whom  a  judgment  of  the 
soldiers  condcHUied  to  death,  ami  occupied  himself  with  preparing 
for  a  great  war  against   the  barbarians.     "The  matter  of  Tctricus," 

weather;   an  over-garment  with  a  hood ;   two  furred  hoods;  four  pieces  of  Pboenician  stufTs; 

150  gold  Valerians  and  300  tricnte.'i  mloniniensesr 

'  See  p.  33.'>.  .   ,  ,  * 

».  .  .  .  patronoque  fisci  in  curiam  perdurto   cfo,ssos  orulos  pcpcndisse  satis  rofistat  (Aur. 

Victor,  Ores.,  33). 

'  Treb.  Pollio,  Claud.,  4. 


i! 
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he  said  to  the  senate,   '^  concerns  myself  only,   that  of  the  Goths  is 
of  importance  to  the  state."  ^ 

For   the   last  thirty  years  these  barbarians  had  been  ravaging 
the   Roman   frontiers;    when  booty   became   rare,    they   formed    iho 
idea  of  establishing  themselves  as  a   nation    in    the    interior    of    the 
Empire,    whose    climate    they    knew    to    be    milder    than    that    of 
the   Scythian   plains,    where   extremes   of   cold   and    heat    made   life 
hard.      Messengers   were   sent   from    the   banks  of   the   Dniester   to 
those    of    the    Morava    (March);    councils    were    held    amonj,^    the 
Tervinga)    or   Eastern    Goths,    among   the    Gepidje,   the   Ueruli,    the 
Peucinii,   and  a  vast  coalition  was   formed   to   second    the    invasion 
of    the    Eastern    Goths   by   a   series    of    attacks    upon    the    middle 
Danube.      The  Scordisci,  of   Celtic  origin,  entered  the  league;    the 
Alemanni  and  their   neighbours,  the  Juthungi,^   doubtless   informed 
as  to  these  projects,  promised  themselves  to  derive  advantage  from 
them  in   their   raids   into    the  rich  valley  of   the    Po.      They  even 
were   the   first  to  be  ready  ;    and,  without  waiting  for  their  allies, 
they  rushed  thi'ough  the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  which  they  had  often 
before  traversed,  and  came  down  in  the  year  268  upon  the  shores 
of   the  Lago   di  Garda  (Benacus).     Claudius   met   them   there  with 
an  army  which  he  had   already  been   able   to   discipline   thoroughly 
to  his  authority,    and  half  of   the    barbarians  fell  under   the  sword 
of   the    legionaries.      It    was   a   good    omen    for    the   more    serious 
strife  to  come. 

During  the  winter  of  268  the  hatchet  rung  incessantly 
through  the  Sarmatian  forests;  the  felled  trees  were  rolled  to  the 
river  banks,  and  in  the  spring  these  streams  were  covered  with 
2,000  vessels,'  whereon  tried  warriors  were  embarked.  The  horde 
itself,    consisting   of    320,000   fighting    men,^   not    to    mention    the 

'  He,  however,  took  some  precautions  to  close  Italy  against  the  Gallic  emperor,  and 
to  threaten  his  provinces.  An  inscription  recently  discovered  at  Grenoble  gives  Claudius 
the  title  of  Gennamcus  Maamus,  which  he  took  after  his  victories  over  the  Alemanni  and 
reveals  a  fact  unknown  to  the  historians,  namely,  his  making  readv  for  a  canq.aign  against 
Tetncus.  This  inscription  is  engraved  at  the  base  of  a  statue  raised  to  Claudius  by  an  army 
corps  posted  in  Narbonen.sis,  in  which  were  some  of  the  imperial  guard,  protectores,  and  whose 
commander  was  the  perfectissimus,  ixxYni^  Placidianus,  prefect  of  the  watch.  (L.  Kenier,  in 
the  Comptcs  rendus  de  I' Acad,  des  inscr.  et  belles-kttres,  July  18th,  1870.) 

'  Amm.  Marcellinus  (xvii.  6)  says  of  the  Juthungi :  Ahmannoru7n  pars. 

^  Zosinms  (i.  42)  says  0,000. 

*  This  is  the  statement  of  Claudius  in  liis  letter  to  the  senate. 
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women    and    children    and    slaves,    set    out    on    its    march    westward 
with    innumerable    fiocks,'    and   great  wagons  which  were   made   to 


fleet 


V 


Komau  Trooper  treading  a  German  under  his  Horse's  Feet.^ 

serve    as    protection    to    tlieir    camps.'      The   army   and    the 

»  The  barbarians  were  accustomed  to  be  followed  by  their  flocks  to  secure  their  subsistence. 
We  read  in  the  Aw,iistan  Hutory  that,  under  Valerian,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  great  invasion, 
Aurelian  took  from  some  bands  in  Thrace  oxen  and  horses  enough  to  supply  the  province,  and 
that  he  wa.^.  able  also  to  send  to  one  of  tlie  emperor's  villas  2,000  cows,  1,000  mares,  10,000 
sheep,  and  15,000  goats.  This  was  the  booty  to  be  obtained  from  the  barbarians.  Accordmgly, 
Treb.VoUiolC/flJirf.,  U)  exclaims,  after  the  emperor's  great  victory:  Quid  houm  barbarorum 
nostri  viderc  mnjoreK,  quid  ovium,  quid  e(^.yiru7n  f 

'  Monument  found  near  Zahlbach.     (Museum  of  Mayence.)^  The  barbarian  is  recognizable 
by  his  long  hair  and  his  curvod  sword.     (L.  Stracke,  op.  cit.,  p.  59.) 
^     '  Tins  use  was  so  well  known  to  the  Romans  that  they  invented  a  new  word  to  express 
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followed  the  coast,  keeping  at  some  distance  from  it,  the  former 
to  avoid  the  marshes  which  the  sluggish  rivers  in  this  region  leave 
at  their  mouths,  the  latter  on  account  of  the  shoals  which  the 
alluvial  deposits  form  to  a  considerable  distance.'  The  Danube 
was  crossed  by  aid  of  the  vessels,  and  a  few  days'  march  brought 
the  Goths  in  sight  of  Tomi.  Preceding  invasions  had  made  clear 
to  all  the  cities  in  this  region  the  necessity  of  reconstructing 
their  walls  and  putting  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence.  Tomi 
closed  its  gates;  the  inhabitants  manned  their  walls,  and  the  Goths 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  effect  a  breach.     Bein<^  unable  to  delav 

in  these  plains  of  the  Dobroudja, 
where  it  is  so  difficult  to  live,  they 
set  out  towards  the  IJalkans  in  the 
direction  of  Marcianopolis  (18  miles 
eastward  of  Varna).  This  city,  built 
by  Traian,  was  worthy  of  its  founder, 

Coin  of  Tomi.^  \        f      ^      n  -  ,, 

and  stood  nrm  against  all  attacks. 
The  barbarians  then  conceived  a  skilful  design:  they  separated, 
and  the  fleet  sailed  towards  the  Propontis,  threatened  Pvzantium 
and  Cyzicus,  and  then,  notwitlistanding  a  tempest  which  cost  it  a 
great  loss  of  men  and  vessels,  reached  the  peninsula  of  Athos, 
where  those  embarked  on  the  vessels  again  separated.  Part  of 
them  besieged  C'assandrea,  the  ancient  Potidiea,  and  the  great  city 
of  Thessalonica,  to  open  a  way  into  Macedon.  The  others  ravaged 
Greece,  tlie  Cyclades,  Crete,  Ehodes,  Cyprus,  and  the  storm,  losing 
its  strength  as  it  went  on,  at  last  died  away  on  the  shores  of 
Pam})liylia. 

While  the  noise  of  ihv^r  raids  kept  in  the  south  of  the 
iMnpire  tlie  Eoman  forces  which  were  in  tlie  neighbourliood  of 
the  a^Egcan  Sea,  the  principal  attack  was  made  (m  tlic  north  ; 
the    Goths    traversed    Moesia    and    ai'iivcd     in     the    valley    of    tlif^ 

it  .  .  .  .facta  carragme  (Trel).  Pollio,  Gall.,  13,  and  Amm.  MarcellinuH,  xxxi.  7).  The  (lotlis 
before  the  battle  of  Adrianople,  Attila  after  the  battle  of  Chalons,  inclosed  themst'lves  within 
a  wall  made  of  their  wafrons,  and  the  emifrraiits  upon  tlie  plains  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  do  the  same  at  this  day. 

^  Whatever  may  have  been  the  number  of  vessels,  the  fleet  could  not  have  carrie<l  the  entire 
army,  and  the  history  of  this  invasion  is  incomprehensible,  unless  we  admit  that  there  was  both 
a  lan<l  and  sea  force. 

MJust  of  Tomi.  On  the  reverse:  TOM!  TIMO  and  an  eagle  within  an  oak  wreath. 
(Bronze  coin.) 


^ 


i 


so 

I 

3 
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Marians  (tlic  Morava  of  the  south),  being  well  aware  that  they 
couUl  not  establish  themselves  peacefully  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube  until  after  they  had  destroyed  the  imperial  army.  Never, 
since  the  Gauls  and  llannibal,  had  Home  been  in  so  great  danger. 
Claudius  wrote  to  the  senate ;  ''  T  must  tell  you  the  truth.  Con- 
script Fatliers  :  300, 000  barbarians  have  invaded  Roman  territory. 
If  I  am  successful,  you  will  acknowledge  that  we  have  deserved 
well  of  our  countrv.  If  I  am  not  victorious,  remember  whom  I 
follow.  The  state  is  exhausted,  and  wv  fight  after  Valerian,  after 
Ingenuus,  after  Eegalianus,  after  Ladianus,  after 
I'ostumus,  after  Celsus,  after  many  others  whom  th(^ 
contempt  inspired  by  Gallienus  detached  from  ihe 
state.      Wi'  'Avr   deficient  in   ])ucklers  and  swords  and 

javelins.     Tetricus  is  master  of  the  Gallic  and  ^P^^^i^^i  g.^j^^in^,,  ii,,,ti,or 
provinces,  Avhich  are  th(^  strength  of  the  Empire,  and,     of  (M.vudins  ii. 

*  '  '  n  •  (Small  Jiroiize.) 

J    am   ashamed   to  say   it,    our  archers  are  all  serving 

under  Z(^nobia.      ■^^HintcnrM'  little  we  may  do,  our   successes  will  be 

as  great  as  you  liave  a  riglit  to  expect."  ^ 

Cl:nidiii>  acted  with  discretion.  He  did  not  advance  directly 
upon  this  ('Hormous  mass.  Leaving  his  brother  (Juintillus  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable^  army  in  the  neighbcmrhood  of  Aquileia,  to 
kec^p  secure  this  gate  into  Italy,  he  himself  traversed  lllyria, 
enlered  Macedon  by  the  pass  of  Scupi,  and  halted  in  the  upper 
valley  oi  the  Axius.  lie  thus  placed  liimself  between  tlie  fleet 
of  tlu^  Goths  and  their  land  army.  Protectcnl  against  the  latter  by 
Mount  Orbelos,  he  could  by  the  Axius,  which  falls  into  the 
extremity  of  the  Thermaic  gulf,  keep  watch  over  that  side.  If 
the  siegc^-machines,  whicli  tlu^  barbarians  had  caus(Ml  to  be  con- 
structed by  Koman  fugitives,  should  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Thessalonica,  the  (^mpcTor  was  able  to  hinder  the 
victors  irojii  passing  over  into  Macedon  and  effecting  a  junction 
with  their  bnt]ir(^n.  This  position  permitted  him  therefore  to 
wait  his  time  for  stiiking  a   decisive^  blow. 

But  the  (ioths  wxre  not  able  to  storm  a  well-defended  city, 
and    they  had    not   the    patience    to   reduce    it    by  famine.^      At   tlie 


'  Trel).  i'olli.),  Claud.,  7. 

^  To  preservo  the  memory  of  tlie  brave  resistance  made  by  Thessalonica,  a  bronze  medal 
was  struck  in  honour  of  the  god  Cabirus,  Veo  Cabiro,  the  protecting  divinity  of  the  city,  who 
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news  of  the  approach  of  Claudius  tlicy  marched  boklly  to  meet  liim ; 
Aurelian,  whom  the  emperor  had  appointcnl  chief  of  the  cavahy, 
arrested  them  by  an  engagement  in  which  the  Dahnatian  horse  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  Three  thousand  Goths  were  killed,  many 
more   were    taken    prisoners,   and    Claudius,   now  set   free   to   move 


:=»-       le^*;.      .  ._  1-t'^"  -- 


Goths  (Men,  Womeu,  and  Children^  led  iuto  Slavery.^ 

northward  by  the  discomfiture  of  the  southern  enemy,  went  across 
the  mountains  in  search  of  the  great  army  in  the  valley  of  the 
Margus.  The  battle  took  place  near  NaYssus  (Nissa) ;  it  was  long 
and  sanguinary.  A  corps,  which  was  able  to  advance  through  an 
unguarded  road,  turned  the  enemy's  flank,  and  fell  uj)on  their  rear. 
This  movement  was  fatal  to  the  barbarians  50,000  remained  upon 
field    (2G9),"    and    the    others,    cut    off     from    the    valley    of    the 


doubllessi  came  thither  from  8amothrace,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Cabiri.  {Cf.  Eckhel,  vol.  \ii. 
p.  472.) 

'  lias-relief  from  a  sarcophag^ns  of  the  third  century.     (Vatican.) 

^  We  have  medals  of  Claudius  of  this  year  which  represent  Itim  with  the  radiate  crown, 
(Cf.  Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  471.) 
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Danube,  fell  in  scattered  bands  upon  Macedon  and  Thrace.  The 
legicms  's(>parated  to  pursue  them  ;  the  war  was  broken  into  frag- 
ments, and  it  became  impossible  to  repeat  the  blow  struck  at 
Naissus.  From  time  to  time  tlu^  barbarians  halted  behind  the 
wall    of    their   wag(>ns,    a    movable   fortification,    whence   more    than 


Roman  Auxiliary  Horseman.     (Museum  of  Mayence.) 

once  tlu^y  made  successful  sorties  against  those  of  the  Romans 
who  ventured  in  too  small  force  into  their  neighbourhood.  Never- 
theless, wasted  by  continual  attacks,  by  hunger,  and  by  disease, 
they  perished  in '  multitudes.  A  somewhat  numerous  troop  sue- 
eeeded  in  taking  refuge  in  the  Balkans.  The  Romans  folh^wd 
tlieni  thither,  and  occupied  all  means  of  egress  from  the  mountain, 
where  during  the  severe  winter  provisions  were  lacking,  and  to 
complete  their  destruction  Claudius  entered  the  defiles  and  put 
them  to  the  sword  (27t>). 


Ifi 


k 


VFAT\'S  \\ii. 

(SnuiU  Bronze.)' 
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The  emperor  prepared  his  bulletin  of  victory  with  an  empliasis 
not  nnpardonaWe  :  '^  \V<'  luive  (h^stroyed  120,000  Goths,  and  sunk 
2,000  vessels.  The  water  of  the  river  is  eonceahnl  under  the 
bucklers  that  it  bears  along  with  it,  tlu^  banks  under  broken  swords 
and  lances,  the  fields  undta'  the  bones  of  the  dead.  The  roads  are  all 
choked  with  the  enormous  baggage  they  have  left  beliiiid  tliem."  ' 
The  impc^'ial  fleet  had  also  been  successful  in  destroying  what 
remained  of  the  vessels  that  had  come  from  the  DniestcT;'^  sx)  that, 

of  this  vast  multitude,  but  very  few  returned  to  the 
regions  tlu^  had  left  a  year  before  so  full  of  hope 
find  courage.  Those  who  had  not  perished  were  sent 
to  cultivate  as  slaves  or  cohmists  the  lands  ut  the 
conquerors,  and  their  wives  wei-e  distributed  among 
Reverse  of  a  Coin   *^^    Komau    soldiers.      A    Certain     luimber     of     their 

be^rinf:%V-   ^""'"'''^  '''''''  '^'^'^'^^    enrolled    ill   the    cohorts,   and    others 
vT.v'rv-o  ...^    s^nt    to    Piome    to    fight    in    {]w    ampliitlieatn^.       The 

capital  doui)tless  was  not  the  only  city  liunoured 
with  '^a  present  of  gladiators."  Claudius  would  naturally  grant 
the  same  favour  to  many  ;  all  Italy  nn'-lit  see  serving  its  pleasures 
those  Ootlis  who,  during  an  entire  generation,  liad  inspiivd  it  witli 
so  much  alarm.' 

This  immense  drain  upon  tlie  Gothic  nation  was  to  secure  a 
century  of  repose  to  Ma3sia.''  JJiit  the  ruler  who  liad  repulsed  this 
first  and  formidable  invasion  fell  amid  his  triuiuph.  A  j)estilence 
had  aided  him  in  setting  free  the  provinces,  but  it  carried  him 
ofP  at  Sirmium  (April,  270).  Uv  was  but  fifty-four,  and  his 
strong  maturity  promised  tht^  Empire  a  reparatory  reign,  tnr  he 
loved  justice,  he  desired  discipline,  and  he  was  of  those  who  knew 
how  to  maintain  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  amliitious  surnames 
which    so    many   emperors    have    received— some   for   iv:d,   but    more 

'  Kpistola  ad  Jan.  Brocchuin  lili/ricum  tucntem  (Treh.  WAWo,  Claud.,  s). 
'^  Zonuras,  xii.  2t>. 

'  This  coin,  with  the  ofTicry  of  Hercules,  makes  allusion  to  the  green  old  ago  of  tlio  eiuperOi-, 
as  Virgil  says  {ACneid,  vi.  .'504) : 

Jayji  senior,  sed  cruda  deo  vindisf/nc  senecfas. 

*  Ireh.  VoUio  {Claud.,  f^[)) :  .  .  .  impletfP  harhariM  servit  RmnaufP  pravincifP :  /actus  colonwf 
e.i-  Gotho,  nee  ulla  fuit  retjiu  qiue  Guthum  sernim  mm  hahent.  Ho  speaks  also  of  immense 
droves  of  oxen  and  slie.-p  and  eriuarum  quasfama  rvMlitnt  Celhrarum.     (Cf.  Zosinius,  i.  Ui.) 

*  .  .  .  puhi per  low/a  smula  xilncnaif  immubiles  (Amni.  Mamdlinus,  xxxi.  5). 
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for  problematic  victories — history  should  give  most  honourable 
nx^ntion  to  that  of  Claudius  Gothicus.  The  nations  long  remem- 
bered him.  Under  Constantine,  Kumenes  still  said:  "Why  did  he 
not  longer  remain  the  protector  of  men  and  become  later  the 
companion  of  the  gods?"^ 

At  news  of  the  death  of  Claudius  the  legions  of 
Acpiileia  pro(!laimed  his  brother,  M.  Aurelius  (luin- 
tillus,  Avliom  the  senate  hastened  to  recognize.  The 
soldiiTs  of  rannonia,  however,  had  made  a  better 
choice  ill  naming  Aurelian,'  whom,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Claudius  himself  had  designated  as  his  succcessor.  Such 
was  the  fame  of  this  general  that  his  rival  did  not  even  attempt 
to  contend  against  him.  After  a  resign  of  three  weeks,  according 
to  some,  of  several  months  according  to  others,'  Quintillus  kilbnl 
himself,  or  was  put  to  death  by  soldiers  whom  his  severity  had 
incensed. 

IT.— Aurelian  (270  275).^' 

"After  the  ceremonies  of  the  fc^stival  of  Cy^^^-'^^'Z'  t^ays  Yopiscus, 
"the  [)r(,'f(^ct  of  th(-  city,  Junius  Tiberianus,  took  me  in  his  chariot 
from  the  Talatine  to  the  gardens  of  Varus,  and  we  talked,  among 
other  things,  of  the  history  of  the  emperors.  When  we  came  to 
the  temple  of  the  Sun  dedicated  by  Aun^ian,  Tiberianus,  who  was 
attached  to  the'  family  of  tliis  emperor,  asked  me  if  any  one  had 
written  his  life:  'Certain  Greeks  have  done  it,'  I  said;  'but  no 
Latins.'  'What!'  exclaimed  tliis  upright  man,*'  'a  Thersites,  a 
Sinon,  and  all  the  mimsters  of  anti(piity  are  known  to  us,  posterity 
will  also  know  theiu,  and  Aurelian,  this  valiant  emperor  who  has 
restored  its  world  to  Home,   will  be  to  our  descendants  a  stranger! 


I      IK 


Vaneijijr.  Const  ant  iiii,  '2. 
''  This  is  the  statement  of  Zonaras;  Zosiums  does  not  give  Aurelian  the  imperial  dignity 
until  after  the  death  of  (Quintillus. 

'  IMP.  C.  M.  AVll.  CL.  (,>\  IXTILLVS  AVG.  around  the  radiate  head  of  the  Augustus. 

(Hronze  oin.) 

*  This  is  the  statement  of  Zosimu*.  The  number  of  coins  of  Quintillus  that  we  possess 
(Krkhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  178;  Cohen,  vol.  v.  pp.  112-120)  compel  us  to  adopt  the  second  opinion, 
which,  moreovj'r,  agrees  better  with  the  early  facts  of  Aurelian's  reign. 

'  L.  Domitius  Aundianus. 

"  Vopiscus  says  {.iur.,  1)  sanctus,  using  the  word  in  its  ancient  sense. 
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Meiniwliih'  we  liuvo  his  Kijheincridos  in  Avhich  lie  ordered  to  be 
re^-istcred  his  acts  day  by  (hiy.'  I  will  eause  these  books,  which 
are  in  tlie  T^pinii   libi-ary,  to  ho  given  yon,  that  you  may  represent 

Aurelian  as  lie  really  was.' " 

These  were  rich  niatcM-ials 
which  the  high(\st  magistrate  of 
lioiiie  offered  to  the  historian. 
Vopiscns,  a  man  of  small  mind 
and  little  literary  skill,  knew 
not  how  to  avail  hhnself  of  them. 
But  the  official  documents  which 
he  drew  from  the  archives  are 
in  many  ways  interesting ;  we 
have  used  some  of  them  already 
and  shall  use  others  hereafter. 

Claudius  had  destroyed  the 
great  Gothic  army,  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  bands 
which  had  found  shelter  here 
and  there  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  later  reappeared  for 
a  moment  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Anchialos  and  Nicopolis, 
where  the  country  people  proved 
strong  enough  to  disperse  them.^ 
But,  following  the  plan  marked 
out,  there  was  to  be  a  second  invasion  from  Pannonia ;  the 
Vandals,  the  Juthungi,  and  the  Alemaimi  were  in  motion.  To 
arrest    these    new    assailants,    Claudius   had    turned    northward    and 

'  Ephemeridas  ....  libns  linteis  {ifnd.).  The  scene  relattni  in  this  passage  has  been  phired 
about  21)1,  or  sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  Aurelian.  Junius  Tiheriaiuis  in  tliis  year  held 
his  second  consulship,  but  not  the  urban  prefecture.  Many  passages  in  chaps,  xlii.  and  xliii. 
prove  that  Vopiscus  wrote  his  book  after  the  accession  of  Constantius  Ch  lor  us  (305).  Th»« 
father  of  Vopiscus  had  been  among  the  intimate  friends  of  Diocletian,  and  we  have  seen  that 
the  son  was  the  companion  of  the  urban  prefect.  These  relations  with  the  liighest  society  in 
Rome  placed  him. in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  reminiscences  of  Aurelian's  early 
companions  in  arms  ;  but  his  feeble  literary  merit  proves  that  this  society  was  not  verv  exacting 
\n  respect  to  mental  gifts. 

^  This  fact  explains  certain  medals  of  Quintillus. 

Mtoman  work  of    the  tirst   century,  found  near  Abbe\ille.     (Marhh-  in  the  Cabinet  de 
France,  No.  2,918.) 


Bust  of  Cybele. 


encamped  his  troops  at  Sirmium,  a  strong  place  not  far  from  the 
point  whf^'c  the  Save  falls  into  the  Danube,  and  the  defensive 
centre  of  the  entire  region. 

Aurelian  was  at  this  spot  wIkmi  the  death  of  Claudius  gave 
him  the  Empire.  He  was  born  in  214,^  in  the  environs  of 
JSirimum,  the  son  of  a  colonist  of  the  senator  Aurelius,  whose  name, 
according  to  usage,  had  been  assumed  b}-  his  freedman,  and  the 
lattrr  had  charge  of  a  litth*  farm  belonging  to  his  patron.'-  His 
mother  had  been  a  priestess  of  the  Sun  in  the  village^  where  she 
dwelt,  and  he  always  preserved  a  special  veneration  for  that 
divinity.  We  know  his  courage,  his  exploits,  and  the  high  offices 
which  he  had  filled.  Loaded  with  honours  by  Valerian,  he  had 
been,  at  the  suggestion  of  that  emperor,  adopted  as  son  or  son-iii- 
law  by  Ulpius  (^rinitus,  one  of  the  great  personages  of  the  Empire, 
who  claimed  to  belong  to  the  family  of  Trajan  ;  and  the  son  of  a 
Pannonian  peasant  became  the  heir  to  the  household  gods,  the 
name,  and  the  wealth  of  the  most  illustrious  house  in  Rome.' 

Very  severe  as  to  discipline,  very  exacting  for  the  service, 
Aurelian  however  exercised  great  sway  over  the  troops,  for  the 
reason  that  they  had  often  seen  their  general  fighting  like  a 
common  soldier,  a  circumstance  which,  in  the  ancient  wars,  added 
great  prestige  to  a  chief.  There  was  talk  of  many  enemies  whom 
he  had  slain,  and  he  was  known  in  the  camps  as  *^the  iron-handed 
Aurelian."*  Being  the  bravest,  it  was  permitted  him  to  be  the 
most  severe.  A  soldier  had  offered  insult  to  the  wife  of  the  man 
with  whom  he  was  quartered :  Aurelian  ordered  him  to  be  bound 

*  Malalas  (xii.  p.  301)  makes  him  sixty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
consequently  born  in  214;  Tillemont  and  Wietersheim  place  his  birth  in  212.  The  Alexandrian 
Chronicle  makes  him  seventy-five  at  his  death ;  but  the  facts  of  his  reign,  medals,  and  other 
considerations  do  not  permit  us  to  attribute  to  him  this  advanced  age. 

'  Colo7ius,  says  the  author  of  the  Epitome,  36. 

'  Vopiscus  speaks,  following  documents  which  he  gives  as  official,  of  a  formal  adoption ; 
but  as  Aurelian  did  not  take  the  name  of  Ulpius  Crinitus,  which  lie  would  have  done  according 
to  usage  had  he  been  adopted,  we  feel  obliged  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  act.  On  the 
other  hand,  botii  inscriptions  (Orelli,  Nos.  1,032  and  5,562)  and  coins  (  Kckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  487) 
give  him  as  a  wife  Ulpia  Severina.  If  tliis  Ulpia  was  the  daughter  of  Crinitus,  the  marriage 
would  have  secured  to  Aurelian  the  same  advantages  els  an  adoption,  while  had  he  been  the 
adopted  son  of  Ulpius  Crinitus  he  could  not  have  married  her  who  had  thus  l)ecome  legally  his 
sister.  Many  ancient  rules  had,  however,  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  it  is  possible  that  both  the 
adopt  ion  and  the  marriage  did  take  place. 

*  This  is  rather  a  medi;eval  equivalent  than  an  exact  translation  of  the  Latin:  inanu  ad 
ferrnm  (Aur.,  (i),  "  Aurelian,  sword  in  han<i." 

VOL.  \  I.  .  HH 
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between  two  trees  bent  together,  which  tore  him  usnnder  as  tliey 
sprung  back  into  their  place.  On  one  occasion  he  wrote  to  an 
officer :  ''If  you  desire  to  be  a  tribune,  if  you  wish  even  to  live, 
restrain  the  soldier.  Let  no  man  steal  a  fowl  or  a  shi^ep,  or  so 
much  as  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  demand  oil,  salt,  or  wood.  Each 
must  be  content  with  his  rations:  what  the  state  provides  is  enough; 
booty  must  be  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  nnist  not  cost  tears  to 
the  provinces.  See  to  it  tluit  weapons,  clothing,  and  shoes  are 
always  in  good  condition ;  the  pack-horses  well  groonuul,  the 
company's  mule^  cared  for  by  each  soldier  in  his  turn,  and  all  tlie 
forage  used,  so  that  none  be  sold.  See  that  the  soldiers  be  attended 
gratuitously  by  the  surgeons,  and  prevent  them  from  wasting  their 
ni(mey  in  taverns  or  upon  soothsayers;  require  them  to  conduct 
themselves  decently  in  quarters,  and  h't  brawlers  be  beaten.'' 
Septimius  Severus  had  been  wont  to  speak  thus,  and  this  firmness 
had  given  him  an  illustrious  reign  ;  it  had  the  same  results  in  the 
case  of  Aurelian. 

Like  the  great  African,  Aurelian  was  a  man  of  strict  morality 
and  disdainful  of  pleasure ;  like  him  also,  Aurelian  did  not  hasten 
to  receive  the  foolish  acclamations  of  the  senate.  He  defeated  the 
Juthungi  who  threatened  l^luvtia,  and  regulated  the  affairs  of  this 
frontier,  which  occupied  seveml  months.  When  he  at  last  made 
the  journey  to  Rome,  he  spoke  haughtily  in  the  senate  :  ''I  have 
gold  for  my  friends,"  he  said;  ''and  I  have  steel  for  my  foes."'- 
It  will  soon  be  seen  that  these  foes  were  not  always  on  the  frontiers. 
To  have  no  cause  to.  fear  in  Italy  the  old  troops  of  Quintillus,  he 
had  returned  from  Pannonia  well  attended.  The  Juthungi  and 
Vandals  deemed  the  occasion  propitious  to  invade  that  province. 
Aurelian  returned  thither  in  all  haste,  sending  before  liim  the 
order  to  collect  the  grain  and  cattle  within  the  fortresses.  The 
shock  was  severe,  and  the  victory  indecisive.  When  night  came, 
however,  the  enemy  fell  back  ;  and  Aurelian  was  able  to  cut  off 
their  route  to  the  Danube.  Menaced  by  famine  in  a  desolated 
country,  the  barbarians  opened  negotiations.  Their  envoys  concealed 
fear  under  a  show  of   arrogance,   and   the  emperor  postponed  their 


'  Malum  centunatum,  tlie  onlinance  mule. 

*  There  exists  uncertainty  in  i-egard  to  the  order  of  events  in  the  first  months  of  Aurelians 
reign.     I  have  followed  the  account  which  seems  to  harmonize  best  \viih  the  known  facts. 
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audience;  until  the  following  day.  He  then  riMUMvcd  thcni  sc^itcd 
upon  his  tribunal  surrounded  by  a  threatening  military  display; 
on  each   side,   his   principnl   officers   on   horseback  ;    behind   liini,   the 


Aurelian.     (liu»l  of  the  Vatican,  Jiraccio  Nuovo,  No.  J 22.) 

golden  (Mgles  of  the  legions,  the  effigies  of  the  emperors,  the 
silver  pikes  which  bore  in  gilt  letters  the  names  of  the  different 
corps ;  then  the  army,  as  if  ready  to  engage,  ranged  in  a  semi- 
circle   upon    an   eminence   which    brought    it   into   full  view.*     Less 


'  'a  iff  aoftiravra  ataTfrafifva  irpov^aipiro  .   . 
Peter  Pairicius,  Kvcerpta  de  iegationibiw,  p.  126). 


(Dexippos,  Fragm.  hist.  Orac.f  iii.  p.  662; 
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skilful  in  coucoaliiig  their  foeliugs  than  were  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  the  Juthungi  stood  for  awhile  abashed  in  the  presence 
of  this  imposing  spectacle ;  but  their  audacity  soon  returned  to 
them  :  "  We  do  not  ask  peace  as  those  who  have  been  con- 
quered," said  their  interpreter,  ''but  as  former  friends  of  the 
Eomans,  and  as  men  who  know  that  a  battle  lost  by  a  surprise 
may  be  followed  by  a  victory.  Our  nation  alone  numbers  40,000 
cavalry  and  twice  as  many  foot ;  and  Italy,  which  we  have 
almost  completely  overrun,  knows  well  our  valour.  In  alliance 
with  us  you  will  have  no  enemy  to  fear;  give  us,  therefore,  the 
usual  presents,  the  subsidies  that  we  were  receiving  before  the  war, 
and  let  peace  be  made."  Dexippos,  who  relates  the  scene,  is  a 
contemporary,  but  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Aurelian  a  very 
lengthy  reply;  we  shall  give  only  the  concluding  words:  ''Since 
you  have  violated  the  treaties  and  pillaged  our  territory,  you  have 
no  right  to  ask  any  favours,  and  it  is  your  place  to  accept  the 
conqueror's  law.  You  know  what  became  of  the  300,000  Goths 
who  invaded  the  Empire;  the  same  fate  awaits  you.  It  is  my 
intention  to  cross  the  Danube  and  punish  you  in  your  own  homes 
for  your  broken  faith."  The  Juthungi,  at  last  intimidated,  pro- 
mised to  return  into  their  country.  A  few  months  later  came 
another  invasion  of  the  Vandals  and  the  Jazyges,  and  another 
victory  on  the  part  of  Aurelian,  who,  to  render  their  retreat  more 
speedy,  gave  them  provisions.  They  gave  up  as  hostages  the  sons 
of  their  chiefs,  and  2,000  cavaliers,  who  were  included  among  the 
auxiliaries  of  the  legions.'  Aurelian,  making  a  sacrifice  on  his  part 
which  must  have  cost  his  pride  a  pang,  although  it  cost  the 
Empire  nothing,  ceded  Dacia  to  them,  offering  lands  on  the  south 
of  the  Danube  to  those  Roman  colonists  who  w(to  unwilling  longer 
to  remain  in  the  province.  This  relinquishment  was  necessary,  for 
Dacia,  overrun  from  both  sides  and  invaded  to  its  very  centre,  was 
no  longer  tenable.  If  there  yet  remained  Romans  in  the  province, 
and  there  were  enough  certainly  to  form  a  brave  and  noble 
population,  .  there  remained  no  Roman  administration  except  in 
Transylvania,    w^here   a   few   cohorts    defended    doubtless    the    gold 

^  Five  hundred,  who  had  spread  themselves  abroad  in  order  to  plunder,  were  nia.ssacred  by 
the  commandant  of  the  auxiliaries,  and  the  Vandal  king  had  their  chief  shot  by  his  bowmen. 
{Ibid.,  p.  t)f^6.) 
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mines  (>f  that  country,  which  had  been  worked  by  the  Romans  for 
a  century  and  a  half.  To  produce  the  impression  that  nothing  had 
been  lost  a  new  Dacia  was  constructed  out  of  a  part  of  Alcrsia, 
and  the  name  of  Trajan's  conquest   remained  on   the  oihcial  list  of 


I'WM'^S^^Vi/pr/^;'' " '  I  n/i.r;  .> 


Komaii  Cavalier.     (Museum  (^f  Naples.) 


^0' 


'c^ 


the  i)rovinces.  But,  instead  of  the  Dacia  of  the  mountains,  a 
fortress  which  would  have  been  impregnable  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  close  its  gates  on  the  lower  Danube,  it  was  the  Dacia  of  the 
shore,  Dacia  Ripensis,^  which  no  longer  protected  anything.  At 
last    the  god  Terminus  fell  back.      For  a  victor  the  condition  was 

'  li**tw«'en  Uppt'r  and  Lower  Moesia.  It  was  at  first  called  Daria  Aureliani  (Vopispus, 
.-If/r.,  31>) ;  it  was  afterwards  divided  into  Dacia  Kipensis,  with  the  capital  Ratiaria  (  Arzar 
Palanka),  and  Dacia  Mediterranea,  with  the  capital  Sardica  (Triad it za).  Dexippos  does  not 
mention  (at  least  in  the  fragments  which  remain  to  us)  the  abandonment  of  Dacia,  and  the 
narrative  of  Eutropius  (ix.  L'))  ^ives  us  no  means  of  fixinp-  the  date  of  this  event,  which  comes 
naturallv  after  the  double  treaty  with  the  Juthungi  and  the  Vandals. 
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liard;  Aurolian  seems  to  have  felt  the  need  of  protecting  liiinself 
by  the  consent  of  his  troops,  as  representatives  of  the  Roman 
I)eople.  At  least  he  consnlted  the  army  on  the  question  of  peace 
with  the  Vandals,'  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dacian  garrisons 
must  have  been  the  tacitly  accepted  consequence  of  the  terms  of 
a  treaty  whicli  the  army  approved.  In  the  state  of  the  I'lmpire 
and  of  the  barbaric  world  the  JJauube  appeared  to  be  the  best 
frontier,  and  the  great  successes  of  Tlaudius,  and  those  even  of 
Aurelian,  prove  that  if  the  river  by  no  means  forbade  invaders 
a  passage,  it  at  least  made  tli(  ir  irtiini   difficult. 

We  sliall  not,  as  easily  as  the  emperor,  say  adieu  !•  this 
valiant  Roman  population  of  'J'rajan  Daeia.  Worthy  of  its  origin, 
and  of  him  who  gave  it  its  first  cities,  it  played  in  the  rarpatliians 
the  rule  of  Pelagius  and  his  companions  in  the  Asturias;  braving 
all  invasions  fr<>iii  the  hc^ight  of  this  impregnable  fortress;  regaining 
foot  by  foot,  as  the  waves  retreated  towards  the  west  and  south, 
the  lost  ground,  and  reconstituting,  after  sixteen  centuries  of 
fighting,  a  new  Italy,  T?:(U'ca  Roiunanesca,  whose  advent  iiitn  the 
rank    of   free    nations   is   saluted    by    -Al    the   peoples   of    the    Latin 


race. 


Aurelian  had  resigned  himself  to  this  blot  upon  his  name  on 
account  of  a  fresh  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Al.  maimi  and 
Juthungi.  In  the  hope  of  exterminating  the  horde*  or  capturnig  it 
wholly,  he  proposed  to  imitate  the  plan  of  Claudius  at  Naissus, 
namely,  to  have  an  attack  mndr'  from  tlic  frniit  upon  the  Invaders 
by  the  larger  part  of  the  l{oman  army  in  the  plain  of  the  1N>.  while 
he  himself,  the  praetorians,  and  auxiliaiies,  should  <ut  «tll  their 
retreat.  This  division  of  the  forces  occasioned  a  disaster.  11ie 
barl)arians  omorghig  in  the  evening  from  den>u  woods  in  wliith 
they  had  concealed  themselves,  surprised  near  TMaeontia  the  Romans, 
who  were  not  keoj)ing  careful  watch.  Many  of  the  h>gionaries 
perished,  and  a  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  fell  a  prey  to  the  most 
frightful    devastation.      From    the    Alps    to    the    Straits    of     Messina 


'  Dexippos  (Frofpn.  hist,  (rrcrc,  vol.  iii.  p.  &^i\) 
irapovTiop  Xtfiov  tlvai  doKtl. 


.   .  tpoftivov  flafuXftot;,  I)  ri  o(pi(Ti  ntfti  tujP 


-  I  cannot  accept  tlie  opinion  of  Ihx'sler  (Dncier  init/  liomtinin,  Wit-n.  ]S(>(;),  wliich  niiikcs 
the  Walliidiians  return  into  Dacia  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  tliirteentli  century,  any  nion*  than 
tliat  which  maintains  that  anion^  these  millions  of  men  who  speak  a  language  of  Latin  deriva- 
tion there  are  not  numerous  desceudauts  of  Trajan's  colonists. 
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there  was  a  moment  of  terror  as  lately  there  had  been  in  the 
peninsula  of  the  lialkans  at  the  approach  of  the  great  Gothic 
arm  v. 

ft' 

To  calm  these  terrors  recourse  was  had  to  religious  expiations. 
Aurelian,  who  knew  what  good  use  could  be  made,  in  leading  the 
crowd,  of  the  intervention  of  the  gods  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
old  superstitions,  wrote  to  the  senate  the  following  letter,  which 
the  urban  prnotor  read  aloud  in  the  curia:  ''T  am  surprised,  revered 
Fathers,  that  you  have  so  long  delayed  to  open  the  Sibylline 
books  ;   vou  conduct  vourselves  like  men  met  in  a  church  of  Chris- 

/       ft.'  ft 

tians  rather  than  in  a  tcnnple  of  the  gods.  Act,  now  at  least,  and 
by  the  sacredness  of  pontiffs  and  the  solemnities  of  religion,  aid 
the  ruler  who  is  in  n  position  of  such  difficulty.  It  is  never  a 
disgrace  to  have  the  assistance  of  tlu*  gods  in  con- 
quering an  enemy.  It  is  thus  that  oui*  ancestors 
undertook  and  terminated  so  many  wars." 

Before  the  arrival  of  this  letter  a  similar  pro- 
position had  been  made  in  the  senate,  but  thc^ 
scc^ptical  and  the  emperor^s  courtiers  had  turned  it 
into  ridicule,  averring  that  Aurelian  stood  in  need 
of  no  supernatural  assistance.  The  imperial  mes- 
sage, liuwever,  changed  these  sentiments,  and  tlu^  first  senator  who 
was  called  upon  by  the  consul  in  charge  reproached  the  Conscript 
Tathers  with  being  so  inconsiderate  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
state,  and  so  slow  in  having  nnjourse  to  the  books  of  destiny  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  favours  of  Apollo.^  ''Go  then,"  he  said, 
"holy  pontiffs,  you  who  are  pure,  irreproachable,  and  sacred;  go 
in  sacred  attire  and  in  a  pious  frame  of  mind;  go  up  to  the 
temple  and  prepare  there  seats  wreathed  with  laurel ;  open  with 
your  respect(Ml  liands  the  books  of  religion;  seek  therein  th(^  eternal 
destinies  of  the  state  ;  teach  to  childnMi  whose  parents  are  living 
the  hvmii  which  they  are  to  sing.  We  will  decide  upon  the 
expense  necessary  for  this  ceremony ;  we  will  order  the  j)r(^para- 
tions  for  the  sacrifices  and  tix  the  day  for  the  lustration  of  the 
fields.""^     (Session  of  January    Hlth.   271.) 

The    city   was    solemnly    purified,    sacred    hymns    were    sung,  a 


Anr»'lian  crowned 
with  Laurel. 
(Gold  Coin.) 


'  The  SibvUine  oracles  were  believed  tu  have  been  nispired  hy  Apollo. 
"*  Vopiiscus,  Aur.,  11). 


M 
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procession  went  through  the  streets;  lastly,  sacrifices  were  offered 
in  placets  indicated  by  the  sacred  books  to  prevent  the  barbarians 
from  passing  over  them.'  Vopiscus  does  not  sa^  tliat  these  expia- 
tions were  human  sacrifices;  but  Aurelian  had  offered  captives  of 
every  nation,'  and  this  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  ancient 
custom   of  burying  alive    men   whose    offended    slia.les   would    arrest 

the  march  of  their  com- 
patriots. 

At    the    saiiii:   iniiL; 
that  Aurelian  took  mea- 
sures   to    propitiate    the 
gods,    he   also   i)repared 
his     campaign      a^'ainst 
the    barbarians.     The 
latter,     who     entered 
upon  war  rather  for  the 
sake    of    j)lunder    than 
of    gaining    territory, 
had    divided    in    order 
to   extend    their   depre- 
dations.     They    seem 
to    have     advanced    as 
far    as    the     Metaurus, 
which    would   announce 
an   intention  of   march- 
T,      ,    ,.,v     ..  ^^S     upon     Rome,     the 

Hercules  killing  Diomedes.' 

supreme  ambition  of  all 
these  marauders.  At  least,  there  exists  an  inscription^  in  which 
the  cities  of  Pesaro  and  Fano  return  thanks  to  ^*  Hercules 
Augustus,  colleague  of  the  invincible  Aurelian,"  doubtless  for  some 
exploit  of  war  achieved  in  their  neighbourhood.  Aurelian  pursued 
these  bands,  destroying  them  one  after  another;  near  l^tvia  he 
encountered  the  main  body  of  the  barbarian  army,  and  lutiicted 
upon  it  a  great  defeat.      And  again  of  these  invaders  but  few  ever 

^  In  certis  locis  sacrijiciajierent  qu<e  harbari  transire  non  possent  {Vopiscu8,  Aur.,  18). 
^.  .  .  .  cuju^libet  (/entis  captos  (ibid.,20). 

'  Engraved  stone  of  the  Cabinet  de  France  (cornelian  of  ID  niillim.  In  15),  No.  1  771  of 
the  Catalogue.  '  ' 

*  Orelli,  Xos.  1,031  and  1,535. 
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again  beheld  the  paternal  hut   concealed  in   the   vast   forests  of   the 
Neckar  and  the  Main. 

What  went  on  at  Rome  during  this  cami)aign  ?  No  doubt 
there  was  much  ridicule  of  the  Tannonian  who  suffered  the 
sovereign  people  to  experience  so  great  anxiety.  It  is  possible 
that    his    statues    may    have    been    overthrown,    and    some    of    his 

ft' 

people  or  his  soldiers  slain.      Certain   it    is  there  were  great   riots. 


Remains  of  Aureliuus  Wall.     (From  a  Photograpli  by  Parker.j 

for  Vopiscus  speaks  of  violent  seditions.'  The  valiant  soldier  who 
had  passed  his  life  fighting  for  the  Empire  regarded  this  tumult 
as  treasonable,  and  severely  punished  those  who  were  guilty,  and 
even  senators  were  put  to  death.* 

Long  ago,  Rome,  in  the  security  which  her  fortune  and  her 
sway  gave  her,  had  gone  beyond  her  boundaries,  and  the  wall  of 
Servius  was  disappearing  under  the  houses  and  gardens  which 
covered  the  vast  embankment  and  the  base  of  the  (ip,ger.^  The 
enemy   approaching,   Aurelian  resolved  to  return  to  the  precautions 

'  liomnm  petit  rindicfrp  cupidns,  quam  seditionum  asperitas  suggerehat  (Vo^xacwf^,  Aur.,  18 
and  21  ;  cf.  Anim.  Marcellinas,  xxx.  8). 

»  Zosinuis  speak."  of   conspiracies  and  of    consptrators   justly  ptuiished,  among  whom  he 

mentions  three  senators.  ^ 

>  Accordingly  Zosimus  says  (i.  10)  of  the  Rome  of  that  day  that  it  wa«  .irMx«ffroc. 
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of  earlier  days.  It  was  a  humiliating  but  necessary  avowal.  Tie 
gave  R,.nio  a  second  wall  outside  of  the  first,  which  \vas  completed 
by  I'robus;  this  was  about  clovon  miles  in  circumference  (271).' 
This  n(.\v  line  of  fortifications  is  further  marked  by  the  wall  of 
Uonorius,  so  called  becau,so  of  the  repairs  made  by  that  emperor. 

The  barbarians  being  repulsed,  and  Itome  placed  in  safety 
from  a  sudden  attack,  Aurelian  turned  his  attcnticm  to  die  two 
competitors  who  kept  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  I'liipirc 
outside  of  his  contr.,1,  Zenobia  and  Tetricus.  The  latter  was  the 
nearer,  but  he  ai^peared  the  less  dangerous  of  the  two,  and 
Aurelian  had  private  reasons  for  feeling  no  dread  of  him;'-'  the 
emperor  therefore  made  his  first  attack  upon  the  queen  of 
I'almvra. 

Odenathus,   victorious   over    Sapor,   who.sc  capital    he  had  twice 
insulted    by    planting   his   arrows    in    the   gates    of    Ctesii)hon,    had 
been   invested  by   Galliemis    with    the   command    of   all    ih,.    l';,„„an 
forces   in    the  East,  and    had    even    been  associated   in    the    Empire. 
He    was   making    ready    to    deliver    Asia    Minor    from    the   Goths 
when,    in    2G6-7,    he    fell    a    vietin,    to   one    of    those    tragedies    so 
frequent   in   the   royal   houses  of  the   East.'     One    day,    in    :,    royal 
liunt,    his   nephew    Miconios    shot    the    first    arrow   and    kill.d    [hv 
game.       It    was    contrary    to   etiquette,   which   reserv.  ,1    (his    to    the 
king,    and    Odenathus   angrily  reproved    the    young    man,      Ma-onios 
paid    no   attention    to    the    ivproof.     An.bilion   to   be  considered    the 
most    skilful    hunter    in    the    desert    took    awnv    all    prndenee    from 
him  ;    twice   again    his    arrows   anti(ii)ate.l   those  of  the  king.     The 
insult    was   jmblic ;     O.leiiathus    deprived    hi,,,    of    ],is    horse^"  which 
was    equivalent    to    depriving    him    of    his    rank,    and    wl'„.n     tli. 
violent   youth   broke   forth   in    threats  he  caused  him    i,,    be    ,h,„wn 
into  pri..on.     Being  set  free  at  the  entreatv   of  T[<.rodes,   the   kiii-'s 
.■Idest   son,    the    Arab    cherished    in    his    heart     a    bitter   aiumosit"~y, 

'I  follow  Piale-s  correCon  (d,!l,  .V„m  ^„,W,V,„,.,,  wind,,  in  ,l,o  ,e.,.  of  Vopiscus  i.4„r 

'  I-:ekl„.I  (vol.  vi>.  p.  m)  thinfe  e^en  tl,,it  Ihe  noRoiiation  uf  wl.ich  we  shall  .horllv  m,  .ak 
ha,l  been    e,u„  under  Claudius.     Coins  e.x.s,  ,n  whi.-l,  are  represon.-d  Cla^d       a  d    V,     us 
one  on  e.ti.er  ade.     ( I)e  lio.e,  Mem.  ,U  lAcad.  des  ,«,«<r„  vol.  x.xvi.  p.  .^1.^  ,  

'  The  date  of  tlie  death  of  Olenathu.s  is  detennincd  In-  ilie  M..,  ,„  t  ■ 
between  the  L-Uth  of  .\ugust,  -266,  and  the  -.Vth  of  Augnst^;,7   •''"'"'^"'"'  '°"'''  "  ^-"'^^ 
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and,    with    tlic    aid    of    some    accomplicos,    assassinated,    during    a 
banquet,  both  Odonatlius  and  Ilerodos.^ 

/ouobia  had  shared  in  the  power  and  in  the  hibours  of  her 
liusband.'-  iShe  ehiimed  descent  from  the  Macedonian  kings  of 
I'igypt,  wliich  made  Ikt  the  woman  of  highest  rank  in  the 
Hast ;  she  was  eaUed  also  the  most  bejiutiful,  and  she  was  the 
most  virtuous.^  Ambition  and  love  of  fame  had  stifled  in  her  th(* 
vices  which  the  liarem  nourishes.  She  knew  all  the  languages 
spoken  from  Palmyra  to  Athens  and  from  Athens  to  Memphis, 
even  Latin  ;^  she  read  Homer  and  Plato;  with  Longinus — whose 
claims  as  a\ithor  of  the  treatise  on  the  Sublime  are 
questionable,  but  who  knew  liow  to  die  bravely — 
she  discussed  questions  of  [>liil<»s(n»]iy  and  literatur(\ 
with  the  famous  archbishop  of  Antioch,  Paulus  oi 
Samosata,  questions  of  theology ;  and  she  gave  her 
two     elder    sons    such     able     instructors    that     it    was  ''^^'nolna,  (^loen  of 

I  aliiiyra.  wcar- 

said    of    one    of   them,    Timolaos,    that    had    he    lived      iii<,Mii."  Diu.l.Mn. 

(.Small  Jkoiizo.) 

longer  he  would    have   placed  his  name  with  those  oi 
the  great    Latin   orators.       The   desert  had,   like   Athens  and  Rome, 
its  academy  of    learned   men ;    but    Palmyra   had   not   all    the   tastes 
of    the   western   world,   for   we  find   there  no   trace   of  those  amphi- 
theatres which  all  trulv  Poman  cities  made  haste  to  build. 

Zenobia  acconiitanied  her  husband  in  Avar  und  the  chase  ;  she 
aidrd  him  in  conquering  the  Persians  and  essayed  without  him  to 
con(|U(>r  Lg>  pt.  Some  accuse  her  of  having  been  in  the  conspiracy 
which  cost  the  Ciesar  of  Palmvra  his  life;  but  we  have  reason 
to  doul)t  this.  She  had  a  son  by  a  formcT  marriage,  to  whom 
llerodes  barnnl  the  way  to  power,  and  whom  the  hitter's  death 
would  make  heir  to  the  kingdom.  Doubtless  the  mother  thought 
of  this:  It  may  b(»  shi^  hoped  for  it;  but  to  share  in  a  plot  against 
(jdcnathus  would    have    been    to   conspire  against   herself.     Ma3omos 


'  Zonanis,  xii.  24. 

'  .M.  de  Vofrii<^  ilnscr.  fcm.,  p.  -!1M  translates  the  Soraitic  name,  of  Zenobia,  Batzebliiah,  by 
men fi forts  Jiiia.  IJiit  it  may  also  be  .sai<i  that  Zenobia  is  a  (.reok  name,  which  tho  queen 
juiMimed  on  account  of  her  kinship  witli  ihe  Zenohios,  who  were  very  numerous  ai  Palmyra, 
and  also  to  jrratify  lier  (Jreek  sabject>. 

'  Ireb.  l^oUio,  Tj/r.  trtg.,  20. 

*  Ihid.,  ao.  This  author  adds  that  Zenobia  had  read  a  history  of  Home  written  in  (jreek, 
doubtless  that  of  Dion  Cassius,  and  that  she  had  composed  an  abstract  of  the  history  of 
Alexander  and  of  the  East. 
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Zenobia. 
(lironze.) 


had  assassinated  his  uncle  through  revenge,  and  with  the  design 
of  taking  his  place,  not  of  leaving  it  to  Zeuobia ;  neither  had 
It  been  necessiirj  to  urge  him  to  rid  himself  of  Herodes,  wh.,in 
Odenathus  had  associated  with  himself  in  the  sui-reme  power ; '  the 
first  crime  had  made  the  second  necessary,  and  we  admit  that  the 
young  prince's  step-mother  must  have  seen  without  regret  this 
<leath,  which  freed  her  son  from  a  rival.  Tiie  tragedy  being 
accomplished,  she  aroused  against  the  murderer  the  very"  soldiers 
who  had  proclaimed  him  ki„g,  and  who  now,  doubtless  for  a  little 
money,  laid    his   head    at  Zenobia's   feet,  after  which    they  saluted 

her  eldest  son,  Waballath,  with  the  title  of  Augustus 

and  the  two  others  as  Csesar.^      She  presented    them 

I    to    the   people   an.l    to   the  army  clad    in   the  Eoman 

%     purple,    while   she   kept   for   herself    the    real    power 

w-iiniinti        ^'*''    ^^'^    ^'^'"^   l>asili.ssa,    queen,    equivalent    doubtless 
Aufru/tu'l  Hon  of  '°    ^''^    'ni"*is    of    thc   Talmyrcnes    to    the    title    of 

nugmfd. 

.,   ,    ,  ^"    f''<^   "1  •«''**   of   the    confusion  which  had    pre- 

vailed  for   nearly   forty   years,    no   one  was   surprised   at   all    these 
C-esai^  emerging  from  an  Arab  city.     But   what  did  seem   strange 
was  this-to  sec  these  children  of  the  desert   who  had  alwavs  held 
women    m    subjection,    thus    quietly    accepting    the    sway    of    .l,is 
hrm  and  gentle  hand.     Thc  East,  it  is  true,  had  so  many  goddesses 
r-.gu.ng  in   heaveu    tiiat  it  miglit  easily,  without  too  great  a  saeri- 
hce    allow   women   to   reign    upon    earth,^'   and    its   legends   always 
spoke   of  Semiramis,    the    mighty   sovereign    of   ]$abylon ;    of   Dido 
the    renowned    Carthaginian  ;    and    of    that    Qu,>en    of    Sheba    who 
had    wished   to   look    upon    the   glory   of   Solomon,    the   founder   of 
ludmor.       /enobia    took   pleas.ire    m  remembering  Cleopatra,   whom 
.he  equalled   in   beauty  and   in   power,   but  whose  masculin,.  resolu- 
tion   at    the    last    hour   she    did    not,    perhaps,   possess.^      Uer    court 

'  Treb.  Pollio,  Ti,r.  fruj.,  1  },  i:,. 

'  The  Latin  legend  of  the  coins  of  Waballath  i^  V  C  li  I    I)  1»    «•»  ;  i   \r  ^    o  n 

uf  lnserip,.o,.  fParis]!  ^t,.  ,s!s  )    ''  ^'"^  "  ''"""'-  "  ""'""  "^'''  ■"""-  "«>  ■^'--^-.v 
'  Treh.  r..ll,„.   T,r.  fr„..  ,o      v\  «  „„  p„,,ap.,  for  (.'leopaira  .,«d  the  opportunity  for 
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was  modelled  iift(^r  that  of  the  emperors,  witli  Oriental  adulations 
IxnTowed  from  Persia,  which  Diocletian  later  imitated,  and  the 
diadem  wliich  he  assumed.  With  bare  arms  and  helmc^ted  head 
she  harangued  her  troops  in  a  loud  and  musical  voice,  going  along 
with  them,  usually 
on  horseback,  but 
sometimes  even  on 
foot,  and  shared  in 
the  prolonged  ban- 
quotings  of  hei 
generals,  though 
never  forgetting  her 
rank  and  dignity. 
Aurelian  does  her 
justice:  ''Those  who 
say,"  he  writes, 
''  that  I  liave  only 
conquered  a  woman, 
have  no  idea  what 
this  woman  was,  how 
wise  in  council,  reso- 
lute in  carrying  out 
her  plans,  firm  with 
her  soldiers,  and, 
according  to  the 
situation,  peaceable 
or  severe.  Through 
her  aid  ( )denathus 
conquered  the  Per- 
sians, and  tlironiih  fear  of  her  arms,  the  Arabs,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Armenians  have  been  kept  in  tran<[uillity." "" 

Zenobia  was  a  formidable  adversary.  She  had  formed  the 
design  of  adding  to  her  territory  in  the  East  two  countries  which 
would   be   its  outposts  and  bulwarks :     Egypt,   whither    she    sent   an 


Zenobia.' 


suicide,  which    Zenobia.    who   was   very    carefully   guarded,   probably   did    not    have.      (See 
later.') 

'  Jiust  of  the  Vatican.     (Museo  Ohiaramonti,  No.  '2i')P>.) 

^  Treb.  Pollio,  7)/r.  trig.,  m. 
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army  wliioli  seized  Alexandria,  and  Asia  Minor,  wliose  peoples 
^'knew  not  how  to  say  no,'^  accei)ted  her  sway.  The  Bithynians 
alone  refused,  and  this  refusal  coinproniised  the  wh(»le  plan  ;  for 
Bithynia,  lying  between  the  Tropontis  and  the  Bosphorus,  was 
the  great  highway  for  armies  passing  from  Europe  into  Asia,  and 
this  highway  remained  open  to  Aureliau. 

The  Egyptian  afPair  Ix^gan  brilliantly.      Thi»  historian   Zosimns 
speaks  of  an  army  of  70,000  men  whieh  seized  upon  the  country,  or 

at  least  upon  the  northern  provinces. 
A  general  of  the  name  of  Probus^ 
had  been  sent  against  the  i)irates, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  disorders 
produced  by  the  great  Gothic  invasion, 
were  now  infesting  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria;  he  landed  with 
what  troops  he  had  in  the  Delta,  where  the  Talmyrenes  had  left 
only  a  garrison  of  5,000  men,  increased  his  small  army  by  some 
volunteers,  and  would  have  got  the  better  of  /(^lobia's  troops, 
when  he  was  surprised  near  ^lemphis.  Falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands  he  took  his  own  life,^  and  the  queen  remained  mistress  of 
Lower  Egypt. 

Alexandrian  coins  bear  the  heads  of  Aurelian  and  Zenobia's 
son,  as  if  they  had  been  colleagues,  and  the  latest  of  them,  be- 
longing to  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Waballath,  show  that 
this  situation  lasted  till  into  the  year  272.' 


Waballath  and  Aurt'lian.^ 


'  Or  Probatiis  (Treb.  Pollio,  Claud.,  11). 

•'  VAIULA TIIVS'  V.  r,  II.  IM  1>.  R.,  and  the  laurelled  head  of  Zenobia's  son.  On  the 
reverse  :  IMP.  C.  AVRELI  AN  VS  AVO.,  and  the  radiate  head  of  Aurelian.     (Jkonze  coin.) 

-^  .  .  .  .pw/navit  ....  temere  vt  ptpne  caperetur  {W^^xscw^^  Prob.,\)).  Zonaras  says  even 
that  he  was  taken  ....  7.rivoi.iav  ....  Up6€ov  'tXovaav  (xii.  i>7).  According  to  M.  de  Sallet 
{die  tursten  von  Palmura,  p.  44),  Probus  was  an  usurper  who  attempted  to  seize  K^rypt  while 
Claudnis  was  fighting  against  the  (^.oths;  Zenohia  overthrew  him,  after  which  the^Egjptians 
acknowledged  tlie  authority  of  the  imperator  Romamis,  that  is  to  sav,  Waballath  swearing 
hdehty  to  the  Roman  Augustus.  Claudius.  In  respect  to  this  indivi<Iuai  we  have  followed  the 
story  of  Zosnnus,  who  seems  to  have  been  well-informed  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  Palmyrenes. 
(See  Waddington,  Inscr.  de  Syne,  oUo. ) 

*  Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  496.  So  long  as  Zenobia  ruled  Egypt  in  the  name  of  Claudius,  the 
name  of  this  emperor  appears  alone  on  the  Alexandrian  coins;  upon  the  death  of  (^laudius  she 
caused  to  be  struck,  in  Alexandria,  coins  bejjring  the  effigy  c.f  Aurelian  and  that  of  Waballath 
and  also  others  with  the  head  of  Aurelian  alone.  After  the  rupture,  in  271-2,  the  head  of 
Aurelian  disappears  from  the  Alexandrian  coins,  and  the  name  of  Waballat h  is'followed  bv 
the  title  at€uaTUi:,  Augustus.     (De  VogU^,  op.  ctt.,  p.  32.) 
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111  tlic  spviii<j:  of  this  year  Aurdiuu  left  Italy  with  a  numerous 
army  for  the  purpose  of  reguhitiup:  th(^  affairs  of  Asia.  On  tlie 
way  he  set  free  Illyria,  Thrace,  and  McDsia  from  the  (fothie  bands 
who  still  lingeriMl  there  or  had  returned  thither ;  he  pursued  one 
of  them  across  the  Danube,  and  compelled  thc^n  to  givi^  him  as 
hostages  a  number  of  young  girls  of  noble  family,  wiiom  he  placed 
at  Perinthus.  lie  wrote  to  tlu^  legate  of  Thrace  to  furnish  for 
their  maiiit(»nance  a  certain  sum,  but  to  keep  them  in  com- 
munities of  seven,  so  that  the  expense  to  the  state  should  be  less 
whih^  the  young  girls  should  be  able  to  live  in  comfort.  We  have 
seen  '  how  these  hostages  served  the  imperial  policy  :  one  of  them, 
W(^  are  told,  married  a  Eoman  general,  and  doubth^ss  others  did 
the  sam(»,  and  the  emperor  furnished  the  dowry. 

Ill  Hithynia  Aurelian  was  welcomed  as  a  liberator;  hostilities 
began  with  the  Clalatians,  where  it  was  necessary  to  take  Ancyra 
by  storm.  One  of  the  chief  cities  of  (appadocia,  Tyana,  wliicli 
covered  the  Cilician  pass  into  Mount  Taurus,  wouhl  have  made  a 
long  resistance*  if  one  of  its  richest  citizens  had  not  indicated  an 
ill-fort  iiied  ami  ill -guarded  point.  Aurelian  put  the  traitor  to 
death,  without,  however,  confiscating  his  property,  a  virtue*  rare 
among  tlie  moiiarchs  of  that  time.  The  soldiers  expected  to 
l»luuder  this  wealthy  city,  but  Aurelian  forbade  them  to  do  it. 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  still  had  his  admirers ;  the  biograplier  of 
Aurelian  is  one  of  them,  and  he  maintains  that  an  apparition 
of  the  hero  prevented  the  emperor  from  destroying  that  city. 
Policy  counselled  this  moderation,  and  Aurelian  understood  that  in 
those  troublous  times  iiidiilgeuce  was  due  to  those  who  did  not 
know  on  which  side  tlio  rii^lit  lay  and  where  obedience  was  due.- 
AVhen  he  gave  out  tliat  Apollonius  had  prohibited  the  sack  of  his 
native  city,  the  soldiery,  who  might  have  refusenl  obedience  to 
tluMr  (Miiperor,  dared  not  refuse  it  to  ^'the  divine  man,"  and  a 
well -told   Ijp  saved  a  great  city. 

The   p!i--(  s    of   the  Taurus   were  not  at  all  guarded/  and  the 


'  p.  .372. 

^  See  later  t)»e  amnesty  that  lie  granted. 

'  Tlie  Taurus,  or  Bulghar-Dayh,  has.  on  thia  side,  peaks  which  rise  to  a  lieig-ht  of   1 1 .50(1 

feet,  but  the  pa.s8  is  only  3,170  feet.     Thence,  by  way  of  Adana  and  Mopsuesta,  Aurelian  could 

reach  the  road  which  crossed  a  spur  of  the  Anianus  {PtflfP  Amarn<J('s),\\\{in  turn  at  Alexaiidretta 

to  the  point  where  the  Amanus,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  at  a  height  of  about  f),5G0  feet. 

VOL.    \1.  ,  II 
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legions  eaiiic  down  into  Cilicia,  turned  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and 
arriving  at  the  Syrian  Gates  saw  beneath  tlieni  the  Lake  of 
Antioch,    the    city    itself   luxuriously  reposing   on    tlie  bank   of   the 


&:om.  iavrc  and Mandrot  and  E.G.Rjey 

The  Passes  of  Mount  Aiiiami?*. 


L.TLuilliiM..  DtlT 


Orontes,  and  Dapluu,  the  sanctuary  of  licentiou.^  rites.  Zenobia 
was  there  with  a  portion  of  her  cavalry.  An  action,  which  does 
not    seem    to    have    been  very  sanguinary,'  gave   the   city    into   the 

leaves  between  it  and  tlie  sea  only  those  two  famous  defiles  called  the  Cilician  and  the  Syrian 
Gates,  at  2,625  and  2,1)00  feet  above  the  s^.  (See  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Geogr.,  January, 
1878,  the  map  of  Messrs.  Favre  and  Mandrot.) 

^  .  .  .  brevi  apud  Dafnem  certamine  (Vopiscus,  Aiir.,  2')).     Zosimus  (i.  h\ )  represents  it  hf 
more  severe  ;  but  it  was  only  a  cavalry  engagement  and  a  skirmish  of  outposts. 
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power  of  the  Romans;  they  entered  it,  while  the  Palmvrenes  fell 
back  towards  Chalcis.  Aurelian  continued  his  system  of  clemency, 
^rany  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  fearing  that  they  should  be  treated 
as  partisans  of  the  (pieen,  had  escaped  from  the  city  with  the 
Arab  ami}',  but  a  proclamation  guaranteed  them  life  and  property, 
;ni<l  almost  all  returned. 

In    anotlier    affair    which    has    been  made    very  conspicuous    he 
showed    the  same  spirit  of   conciliation.     Paul  of  Samosata  enjoyed 
at  Antioch    both    the  office  of    bishop   and   that    of   procurator    duce- 
narim,  or  steward   of  Zenobia's  finances.     The   city  contained  many 
Jews    and    Phristians ;    among    the    latter    wen^    men    who,     wliile 
accepting    the    Gospel,   rejected    the    divinity    of   Ghrist,   or   at  h^ast 
understood  it   otherwise  than   the  Church  did.     According  to  them, 
Jesus   was    but   a   man    in    whom    tlu^    Spirit    of    God,    the    Locjos^ 
resid(Ml   as   formerly   in  Moses  and  the  Prophets.'     They  recognized 
the   unioTi    of   tho    Divine    Word    with    humanitv    in    Christ,    and 
acknowledged  that  he  deserved  to  be  called  (lod.     But  this  attcMupt 
at  a  rational  explanation  ruined  the  doctrine  of  God  made  man,  and 
(liiiiiiiislKMl   tlie   religious   fruitfulness  of   niristianity.     l*aul  thouglit 
as    they   did.     In    2G4   his  faith   had   already  become   an    object   of 
suspicion  ;    at  \\i^,  same  time  a  numerous  synod  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,   assembled  to  examine  into  his  views,  had  found   them 
not    heretical.      Five    years   later   his   adversaries   convoked    another 
assembly,    whither   came   seventy-six    bishops,    and   he   was   cut   off 
from    the  Church.     A  synodal    letter   addressed  *^to  the   bishops  of 
Rome    and    Alexandiia,    to    all    the    bishops,    priests,    and    deacons 
fornn'ng    the   Church    uiuh-r    the  heavens,"    announced   to    them    the 
deposition  of  the  bishop   of  Antioch.     Paul,   supported  by  Zenobia, 
however,    did    not    relin({uisli    the    episcopal   tlirone.      The    case    was 
brought    before    Aurelian,    wliu,    with    a   good  sense  whicli   we  must 
ad!nir(\   refused    to  give   a  decision,   and  still    less    to  call  to  mind 
in     llhse    circumstances    that    tliere    existc^d    imperial    edicts   against 
the    Christiauh.       "  These    concern    bishops,"    he    said  ;     "  let    him 
retain    th(^   (episcopal    ])alaec    Avitli    wlioin    tlie   bishops   of    Pome    and 
Italy    are    in  icllowship."     The    brother   of   Seneca,    the    tribune    at 
Jerusalem,  had  also  made  answer  on  the  subject  of  S.  Paul,  accused 

^  At   the  same  time  admitting  his  miraculous  birth,  tic  vafMvov.      (S.   Athan.,    Contra 
Apollin.,  i.  3.) 
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by  the  Jews :  ''  T  am  not  a  judge  of  these  inatters."  '  Th(^  brave 
and  honest  soldi(>r  wliose  history  we  write  had  discovered  for 
liimself  this  adniirabk^  truth,  wliich  so  many  emperors  have  despised 
and  still  despise.'  He  at  once  reaped  the  fruit  of  it.  Thv  bishop's 
friends  had  been,  like  Paul  himself,  tlie  queen's  partisans;  Aurelian 
punished  them  indirectly,  and  at  the  same  time  he  conciliated  the 
Christian  community,  numerous  in  that  great  city. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  see  in  the  response  of  the 
emperor  an  acknowh^dgment  of  the  primacy  of  the  lloman  See.  It 
was  natural  that  Aurelian,  having  to  decide  a  point  of  doctrine 
between  C^hristians,  should  address  himself  to  the  metropolitan 
bishops,  and  shoidd  constitute^  th(^  heads  of  the  (Christian  com- 
munities of  Italy  arbitrators  of  the  dispute,  without  attaching  other 
importance  to  the  affair.  His  judguumt,  nevertheless,  constituted 
an  extremely  useful  precedent  for  the  pontifical  authority. 

Affairs  being  regulated  at  Antioch,  Ainelian  set  out  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  He  came  up  with  their  rear-guard  not  far 
from  Chalcis,  and  dislodged  it  from  a  height  where  it  had  been 
posted.  The  Palmyrenes  made  no  further  halt  till  they  came 
under  the  walls  of  Emesa ;  here  Zenobia  had  gathered  70,000 
men,  resting  on  a  securely  fortified  place,  and  having  in  front  of 
them  a  wide  plain  suited  for  cavalry  movements.  The  battle  this 
time  was  desperate.  In  the  one  army,  the  ancient  renown  of 
Eome,  in  the  other,  the  new  fame  of  Palmyra,  fired  the  hearts 
of  all.  For  a  moment  Aurelian  liad  reason  to  fear  that  his 
soldiers  might  give  way  before  th(^  shock;  his  cavalry  was  almost 
destroyed,  but  a  vigorous  charge,  which  he  led  in  person  against 
the  centre  of  the  too  extendcnl  line  of  the  eni'iny,  di^cided  the 
victory.  It  had  been  so  dearly  bought,  however,  that  the  Romans 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  pursue  the  vanquished.  In  the  heat  of 
the  combat  Aurelian  had  vowed  a  temple  to  the  Sun,  and  it  was 
related  afterwards  that  the  god  himself  had  been  seen  in  the  midst 
of  the  legions,  restoring  their  disordered  lines.  Thc^  Sun  was  the 
OTeat  divinity  of   Palmyra,  he  had  therefore  abandoned  his  people; 

'  See  vol.  iv.  p.  57. 

'  Euseh..  Hist.  eccL,\u.  27  and  29.  'The  synodal  letter  is  quoted  by  Eusebius.  It  contains, 
as  was  customary,  many  recriminations,  true  or  false,  a{?ainst  the  ))i8hop  on  the  subject  of  bin 
morals.  Hefele  (Concilienf/eschichte,  vol.  i.  101)  117)  enumerate.**  three  synods  of  Antioch  on 
this  affair,  but  he  is  unable  to  give  the  date  of  the  second,  and  we  do  not  mention  it. 
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but  the  gods  arc  always  on  the  side  of  the  heavy  battalions,  and 
with  a  sentiment  made  up  both  of  pride  and  humility,  the  victors 
took  pleasure  in  transforming  into  divine  assistance  the  aid  which 
they  had  found  in  their  own  courage.' 

In  a  council  of  war  held  by  Zenobia  at  Emesa  it  had  been 
decided  to  fall  back  ui)ou  Talmyra.  It  was  confidently  believed 
that  the  heavy  Eoman  army  could  not  traverse  ''the  thirsty  land," 
or  at  least  that  it  would  live  there  with  difficulty,  exposed  as  it 
would  be  to  attacks  from  the  nomads.  The  ''  Syrian  robbers,"  as 
Vopiscus  calls  them,  did,  in  fact,  much  harm  to  the  Romans,  but 
did  not  hinder  them  from  arriving  before  the  desert  capital.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat  and  a  wall  covered  with  innumer- 
able machines  of  war,  which  sent  off  an  incessant  shower  of  arrows, 
darts,  and  flames.'^  The  emperor  had  nut  ex})ected  a  defence  so 
determined.  On  arriving  hi  sight  of  the  city,  he  wrote  to  the 
queen :  ''  Aureliau,  emperor  of  the  Eoman  world,  and  conqueror 
of  the  East,  to  Zenobia  and  those  wdio  iiYi)  engaged  in  lu^r  cause. 
You  ought  to  have  done  willingly  tliat  which  1  order  in  this  letter. 
I  command  you  to  surrender,  and  I  promise  to  spare  your  lives. 
You,  Zenobia,  will  withdraw  with  your  family  into  a  place  which 
I  shtill  indicate  to  you,  by  the  advice  of  the  honourable  senate. 
You  will  surrender  to  tht^  Eoman  treasury  all  that  you  possess  of 
precious  stones,  gold,  silver,  silk,  horses,  and  camels.  Th(i 
Palinyrenes  wall  preserve  their  rights."  ^ 

The  reply  was  no  l(\ss  proud:  ''Zenobia,  queen  of  the  East. 
No  person  has  ever  dared  to  demand  what  your  letter  asks.  You 
wish  me  to  surrender  myself,  as  if  you  did  not  know  that  queen 
Cleopatra  preferred  to  die  rather  than  owe  her  lite  to  a  master.  I 
aTH  momentarily  expecting  assistance  from  the  Persians  ;  the  Saracens 
and  Armenians  are  on  my  side.  Th(^  Syrian  robbers  have  defeated 
yonr  army,  Aurelian  ;  what  then  will  be  the  case  when  we  have 
received  the  reinforcements  which  are  coming  to  us  from  all  sidc^s? 
You  will  then  cease  this  proud  tone  with  which  you  demand  my 
submission,  as  if  your  arms  were  everywhere  victorious." 


V  4 


'  Seo  in  Zosinms  (i.  57-8)  tlie  numerous  oracles  made  to  speak  in  all  the  temples  of  Syria. 

^  Doubtless  employing  the  bitumen  with  which  the  region  abounds. 

'  Vopi«ou3,  Anr.,  26. 

*  Ibid.,  27.  ■  ' 
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Coin  of  Biibram  or  Vanihran  I.' 


Aft(^r  tliis  iutorcliaiigc  of  haughty  Uiiiguage  it  only  remained 
to  storm  the  city  or  to  i-oduce  it  by  famine.  The  Roman  army 
invested  the  place.  Zenobia  counted  on  Persia,  but  Persia  had 
changed  rulers  three  times  in  as  many  years,  amidst  conspiracies 
of  the  nobles  and  religious  (quarrels  agitating  the  people.  Sapor, 
the  contiueror  of  Valerian,  had  died  in  271.  His  son  Ilormisdas, 
devoted  to  peace,  reigned  fourteen  mcmths,  and  his  successor, 
Bahram  Yaranes,  less  than  four  years.  Of  Ilormisdas  is  related 
an  anecdote  worthy  of  the  Anihian  Niglih.  lieing  suspected  of 
entering  into  some  consi)iracy  with  the  satraps,  who  wcn^  dis- 
contented at  the  protracted  dura- 
tion of  Sapor's  reign  (thirty 
years),  the  prince  cut  off  his 
liand  and  sent  it  to  his  father 
as  a  sign  of  his  fidelity.  It 
was  contrary  to  custom  that  a 
person  in  any  way  mutilated 
should  succeed  to  the  throne, 
but  Sapor,  to  honour  his  son's  heroism,  bequeathed  to  him  the  royal 
authority.  This  legend  has  preserved  to  us  the  memory  of  Ilor- 
misdas: at  Ram  Hoormuz,  which  he  built,  the  Persians  still  show 
an  orange  tree  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  him,  and 
is  an  object  of  veneration  to  them.- 

Bahram  was  on  the  Persian  throne  when  Aurelian  appeared 
before  Palmyra.  But  the  kingdom  was  agitated  by  the  preaching 
of  Manes,  who  sought  to  blend  in  one  the  religions  of  Christ  and 
of  Zoroaster.  The  people,  and  even  the  court,  were  dividend 
between  the  old  and  the  new  doctrines.  Sapor  had  banished  the 
sectary;  Hormisdas  favoured  him.  The  magi,  anxious  for  their 
authority,  succeeded  in  re-establishing  their  influence  over  the  mind 
of  Bahram,  who  condemned  Manes  to  be  Hayed  alive,  and  was 
shortly  after  himself  assassinated  by  a  partisan  of  the  reformer. 
This  double  tragedy  came  later  than  the  siege  of  Palmyra;  but 
these   domestic    dissensions   explain    the   reserved   attitude   of    those 

*  Lepfend  :  The  worshipper  of  Ormuzd,  the  excellent  Varahrau,  kirn/  of  kings,  of  Iran  and 
Tnran,  celestial  fferyn  of  the  ffods,  arom\&  the  head  of  ihe  king.  On  the  reverse:  The  divine 
Varahran;  in  the  centre,  a  pyre;  on  the  left,  Varalirau,  standing;  at  the  nghi,  another  figure. 
(Silver  coin.) 

*  Malcolm,  History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  lOO. 
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who  had  but  recently  held  a  Roman  emperor  in  captivity.  They 
contented  themselves  with  sending  some  slight  reinforcements  to 
Palmyra,  wliich  were,  however,  intercepted  on  the  way.  In  respect 
to  Armenia,  we  have  already  indicated  the  reasons  which  made 
the  friendshij)  of  Rome  indispensable ;  as  for  the  Arabs  and  the 
Saracens,  they  were  either  bought  or  intimidated,  and  but  little 
gold  and  little  stn^ngth  was  needed  for  (>ither. 

Zenobia,    then,    stood   alone.      When   she   knew   that   she   could 
no   longer  count   on   those   whom   she  believed  her  allies,  and  wIk^ii 


Ituins  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  I'ulmyra. 

she;  saw  hei*  provisions  rapidly  decreasing,  she  resolved  to  escape 
to  the  Persians  and  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort  wliih*  h(^r  warriors  still  held  out.  Mounted  on  a  rapid 
dromedary,  sht^  made  her  way  to  the  Euphrates,  and  was  nearly  at 
its  bank  when  the  horsemen  who  had  been  sent  in  her  pursuit 
came  up  witli  her.  This  sad  news  caused  great  confusion  in 
Palmyra.  Some  were  disposed  to  prolong  the  defence,  but  the 
larger  number  threw  down  their  arms  and  opened  the  gates. 
Aurelian  made  no  change  in  the  terms  he  had  offered  at  first ; 
he  treat(Ml  the  city  with  mildness,  left  it  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  its  rights,  and  contented  himself  with  taking  the  treasures  of 
Zenobia. 
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Returning  to  Emesa,  wheiv,  from  the  resources  of  a  rich 
province  the  troops  could  compensate  tliemselves  for  the  privations 
they  had  lately  suffered,  the  emperor  constituted  a  tribunal  to 
judge  Zenobia  and  her  ministers.  In  h(^r  first  interview  witli 
Aurelian,    she   asserted    herself   as   proudly   as   ever.     ''How    d.irrd 


Gate  of  Zeiiobia's  Palar^v     (Actual  Coiidit 


lonj 


you,"  he  said,  "insult  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  emperors?'' 
And  she  replied  :  "I  acknowledge  you  as  an  emperor,  since  you 
are  able  to  conquer;  but  the  Gallieni,  the  Aureoli,  and  the 
rest,  were  not  emperors."  The  compliment  was  not  excessive.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  before  the  tribunal  she  basely  threw  upon 
her  councillors  the  responsibHity  of  the  war.  This  is  probably  a 
calumny  of  the  victors  or  a  clever  invention  of  Aureliun.  The 
soldiers  were   eager  for  blood,    and   he   had  determined    not   to  put 
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the  queen  to  death,  for  he  proposed  to  have  this  second  Cleopatra 
as  an  ornament  to  his  triumph.  The  judges  made  it  their  plan 
to  find  only  the  ministers  guilty,  and  these  persons  w(Te  put  to 
death,  among  them  Longinus,  who  met  his  fate  with  the  serenity 
of   a  sage  (273). 

The  fall  of  the  queen  of  the  East  produced  a  great  im- 
pression ;  and  the  desertion  of  all  her  allies  proved  the  fear  wliich 
the  resuscitat(Hl  Empire  inspired.  Aurelian  therefore  had  quitted 
Syria    witli    a    mind   freed    from    anxiety,    and   had    traversed   Asia 


Kiuiuj  of  the  Temple  of  the  Suu  at  Palmyra. 

Minor,  and  even  a  portion  of  Thrace,  when  the  news  came  to  him 
that  the  Palmyrenes  were  again  in  arms,  that  the  Roman  garrison 
and  its  commander  Sandarion  had  been  murdered,  and  that,  finally, 
one  Antiochus  had  been  proclaimed  emperor.^  Palmyra  had  not 
been  willing  to  submit  to  falling  back  from  her  rank  as  an 
imperial  city  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  trading  mart.  She  had 
for  a  moment  drunk  of  the  cup  of  grandeur,  and  was  intoxicated 
by  it  still,  and  in  her  dreams  there  returned  perpetually  the 
image  of  her  caravan  leaders  made  Roman  Caesars.  The  act  of 
folly  which  she  had  just  now  committed  was  cruelly  expiated. 
Aurelian's  anger  was  terrible ;  his  severity  in  Rome  had  been 
already  manifested,  and  at  Palmyra,  as  he  had  been  more  element. 


*  Vopiscus,  Aur.,  ^]  :  cf.  Zosimus,  i.  60-61 
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he  WHS  now  eveu  more  pitiless.  We  know  nothin<^  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  which  he  committed  his  vengeance,  but  a  letter  shows  that 
it  was.  as  it  were,  the  execution  of  an  entire  people.  *'  Aurelian 
Augustus  to  Ceionius  Bassus.  Let  the  soldiers  use  their  swords  no 
longer :    enough    Palmyrenes   have  been  killed.     We  have  not  even 

spared  mothers ;  we  have 
slain  children  and  old  men, 
and  put  to  death  th(^  in- 
habitants of  the  country. 
To  whom  shall  wr  now 
leave  the  country  and  the 
city  ?  It  is  proper  to  spare 
the  few  who  remain,  and 
believe  them  corrected  by 
the  sight  of  so  much  punish- 
ment. I  desire  that  the 
temple  of  the  Sun,  pillaged 
by  th(^  (*agle-bearer  of  the 
tenth  legion,  by  the  standard- 
bearers,  by  the  dragon- 
bearer,'  and  bv  the  trum- 
peters,  be  restored  as  it  was. 
You  have  in  the  treasures 
of  Zenobia  300  i)ounds 
weight  of  gold ;  you  have 
also  1,800  pounds  of  silver, 
obtained  from  the  possessions  of  the  Palmyrenes,  and  you  have 
also  the  royal  jewels.  Employ  all  this  in  the  ornanuyitation  of  the 
temple  ;  you  will  thus  do  a  thing  agreeable  to  the  innnortal  gods 
and  to  me.  I  will  write  to  the  senate  to  send  a  j)ontiff  to  make 
the  dcnlication  of  the  temple."'^ 

Palmyra    never    rose    after    this    blow.     The    families    who    had 
made    her   fortune  doubtless  perished    in  the    massacre,   and   of   the 


The  Diii^oii  Ueaier. 
(lias-relief  of  the  Trajan  Column.) 


1   T 


Tlie  soldier  who  bore  the  standard  representing  a  drafjon's  head,  terminat^ni  by  a  red 
streamer,  which  in  the  wind  resembled  4 he  tortuous  folds  of  the  serpent.     Cf.   Treb,  Pollio, 
(ralL,  ^,  and  Amm.  Marcelliniis,  xvi.  1*2:  ...  .  purpureum  signum  dramnis  summitati  hastrr 
hniiioris  aptatum.     It  seems  to  have  resembled  a  Chinese  tla^. 
-  Vopiscus,  Aur.,  31. 
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inhabitants  who  survived  none  were  able  to  take  their  place. 
Commerce  became  used  to  other  routes ;  the  sand  invaded  this 
depopulated  oasis,  and  for  ten  centuries  the  world  knew  not  even 
the  place  where  the  queen  of  the  East  had  built  her  palaces  of 
marble;  but  a  spring  which  still  tlows  has  preserved,  perhaps, 
through  the  ages  the  name  of  him  who  made  this  vast  desolation.' 
After    the    tragedy    of     Kmesa,     Aurelian     had     hastened    his 


Ruins  of  the  Pahuv  of  Zenobia. 

return  to  Europe  without  stopping  in  Egypt,  whence  a  man  as 
valiant  as  himself  had  expelled  the  Palmyrenes.  Believing  this 
country  pacified,  he  had  not  thought  it  advisable  to  appear  there  ; 
but  when  it  was  understood  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Gaul,  a 
merchant  enriched  by  traffic  in  the  papyrus  of  Egypt  and  the 
commodities  of  India,  Firmus,  a  Greek,  whom  the  political  fortunes 
of  the  sheiks  of  Palmyra  had  dazzled,  undertook  to  play  their  role. 
He  secured  the  aid  of  lUemyes  and  of  the  Saracens,  stirred  up 
Alexandria,  ever  ready  for  riots,  and  detained  the  corn- bearing 
fleet,  which  was  a  serious  matter.  lie  had  assumed  the  purple  at 
the   moment    wliPii    Palmyra    revolted,  whence  it  may  be  concluded 

'  The  Am  Ourntut,  to  be  seen  near  Palmyra.     It  has  been  conjectured  that  Oumm  is  an 
altered   abbreviation  of    Aurfclin)iu>       (Jit^rif.  de  Fntnlla  SaifPfjhri,  discovered  by  Laniartiue, 
]'oifagt>  en  Orient,  ii.  .'»82.) 
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that    the  two    inovtMiients    were    concerted.'      Aurelian    had    uo    diffi^ 
culty  in  confining  the  nsnrper  within    one    of    the    fonr  quarters  of 
Alexandria,  the  Bruchiuni,  which  was  separated  by  a  wall  from  the 
rest  of  the  city,  and  wliere  Caesar  so  long  braved  all  th(i  forces  of 
Egypt.       There    stood    the    palace   of    the    rt(»leniies,    th(^    ninscimi, 
which  a  long  portico,  made  of  the  most  precious   marble,  connected 
with    the    royal   residence,  and    the    palace  of   the    Cresars,  built   in 
the    place    where    once    stood    the    two    obelisks    called    Cleopatra's 
Needles.-      Aurelian    did    not    undertake     to    storm     iliis     peculiar 
position;    but    famine    eventually   delivered    Firmus    into  liis    hands, 
and    he   caused    the  rebel   to  be  crucified.     He  then  dismantled   tlie 
Bruchium,    the   palace    of    the   kings,   and    jill    that   could    serve   as 
protection  in  case  of  a  new  disturbance — so  he  sought  not  to  leave 
the   provisioning    of    Home   at    the    mercy   of    this    seditious   city/ 
This   time    at    least    his  anger  was   directed    towards   the    city  itself 
rather    than    its    inhabitants;'    but    he    augmented    h\    une-twelflh 
the   frumentary  tax    of   Egypt,  and    laid    upon    the   country  a    new 
annual   tribute,   namely,   the  sending  to  liome  of  a   certain   (quantity 
of  glass,   papyrus,    linen,    hemp,  and  other  products  of  the  country.* 
Zenobia    being   a    captive,    '^  the  robber    Firmus ''    having  been 
crucified,   and  the   populace   of   Alexandria    restrained    bv    a    Komau 
garrison,    order    began    to    be    restored    throughout    the    East,   which 
had    twice    within    a    few    months    been    overrun    by    a    great    and 
victori(ms  army.      From  every  side  came  in  (embassies,  protestations 
of   friendship,    and    presents,    among    other   things,    as   a    gift    from 

'  The  Auffusfan  History  does  not  say  this,  but  the  narrative  of  Vopiscus  is  t-xtreinely 
confused.  1  ^ive  what  is  prohable,  but  not  certain.  A  few  words  in  the  letter  of  Aurelian  to 
the  senate  and  the  Roman  people  after  the  defeat  of  Firmus  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
subjection  of  Ef^jpt  had  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  Gauls:  ....  pacato  toto  orbe  terrarum 
(  Vopiscus,  ^Yrw.,  5) ;  but  other  information  furnished  hy  X\\e  Aug uM an  //f>/o/v/,  by  Zosimus 
(I.  tU),  by  medals,  and  by  the  course  of  events,  is  contrary  to  this  view.  There  are  coins  of  the 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tetricus,  that  is  to  say,  272-3. 

-  In  respect  to  this  temple  of  the  Caesars,  constructed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  see  Hull,  cle 
corresp.  hellen.,  1878,  p.  175, 

'  Amm.  Marcellinus,  xxii.  16.  Sec  vol.  v.  p.  521,  the  letter  written  by  Aurelian  to  the 
senate  and  the  Roman  people  after  the  fall  of  Firmus. 

*  He  permitted  the  women  and  children  and  the  old  men  to  go  out  of  the  Rruchium.  At 
least,  Eusebius  (ffw^  eccL,  vii.  .32)  relates  this  fact  on  the  authority  of  Anatolius,  an  eye-witness, 
who  later  was  the  bishop  of  Laodicea,  but  he  does  not  name  Aurelian,  and  as  he  represents 
Anatolius  as  after  this  attending  the  Coufltil  of  Antioch,  held  to  examine  Paul  of  Samosata.  we 
perhaps  ought  to  place  this  event  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  when  Probus  expellM  the  Palmyrenes 
from  Alexandria  and  the  Delta. 

'  Vopiscus,  Aur.,  44. 
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the  king  of  Persia,  a  pnrple  mantle  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
predecessor  of  our  Indian  cashmeres.*  Nothing  therefore  detained 
Aurelian  longer  in  this  part  of  thc^  Empire,  and  he  was  at  liberty 
to  turn  his  attention  at  hist  towards  the  Western  provinces,  where 
Tetricus  had  been  reigning  for  more  than  five  years.'^ 

Victorina,  ^'  the  mother  of  the  camps,"  was  dead,^  and  her 
resolute  soul  no  longer  sustained  the  courage  of  the  gentle  senator 
wh(»ni  s]i(>  had  made  emperor  (»f  Gaul.  Established  at  Bordeaux, 
so  that  he  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  noise  on  the  frontier  and 
the  outcries  of  the  legions,  he  waited  till  Aurelian  should  come  to 
relieve  him  of  his  imperial  functions.  Medals  n^present  him  wear- 
ing, not  the  cuirass,  but  the  toga,  and  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
sceptre  and  in  the  other  a  cornucopia.  When,  in  receiving  their 
pay  the  soldiers  beheld  the  emperor  rein-esented  on  the  coin  with 
the  attributes  of  peace  and  a  legend  signifying  that  moderatitm  in 
success  makes  a  ruler  great,  they  must  hav(^  considered  this  peaceful 
personage  as  unworthy  to  have  the  command  of  men.  They  retaincMl 
him,  however ;  their  pride  was  gratified  in  maintaining  this  Gallic 
empire  which  they  had  created.  They  and  their  chiefs  had  their 
entire^  liv(\s  and  all  their  interests  in  these  provinces,  and  they  said 
to  each  other  that  Tetricus  would  never  disturb  their  tranquil 
existence  by  leading  them  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  Empire  to 
fight  with  Persians  oi  lUemyes.  Moreover,  (iaul  was  their  domain 
also ;  they  conducted  themselves  as  masters  there  with  all  the 
insolence  of  a  soldiery  commanding  its  officers.  To  resist  their 
demands,  Autun  closed  its  gates;  they  besiegtnl  the  city  for  seven 
months,  and  Tetricus  made  no  attempt  to  end  this  strange  war. 
Claudius,  to  whom  Autun  :ip[)ealed,  was  too  much  occupied  by  the 
Goths  to  listen  to  these  far  off  complaints  ;  the  unhappy  city  was 
sacked,'    and    many    of   its    citizens    perished    (269).      One    of    them 


*  Vopiscus,  Aur.y  21). 

'  See  de  Jioze,  Tetriem,  in  the  Mem.  de  V  Acad,  des  inner.,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  ol5  et  neq. 
Numerous  medals  of  this  emperor  bear  the  words:  uhertan,  Iretitia,  felicitas  puhlicn,  and  mile- 
sUjues  prove  that  he  repaired  the  roads  in  Gaul  in  order  to  facilitate  commerce. 

'  Certain  accounts  represent  her  as  having  been  put  to  death  by  Tetricus,  which  is  im- 
probable. He  instituted  solemn  funeral  ceremonies  in  her  honour  and  decreed  her  apotheosis, 
eotisrrratio.  * 

*  Kumenes  {Pa/i.  ret.,  vii.  4:  Gratiarum  actio  Constantino,  and  pro  Restaur,  scholis,  14) 
repre.sents  certain  Bagaudes  or  insurgent  peastints  as  mingled  with  these  soldiers,  latrocinium 
Bayaudirre  rebel  I  ion  is. 
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i\rd  as  far  as  to  tlie  foot  (►f  the  Pyrenees,  to  Tarbes,  *^  wliidi  tlu^ 
Adour  traverses,  and  it  hears  afar  the  roar  of  anjjrrv  Ocean;"  tlie 
fu<j:itive  married  there,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  tlie  poet  Ausonins, 
one  of  the  hist  literary  reputations  of  th(^  Enii>ire.'  Otiier  cities 
were  of  the  same  niind  with  Autun  ;  an  inscription  at  liarceh)nu 
attests  the  fidelity  of  this  city  to  (^landius  and  to  the  Empire.- 

The    selfish     devotion     of     the     (Tallic     legions     did     not    at    all 
re-assure  their  empc^ror.      We  have  reason  to  helicn'e  that  he  sought 


Elephants  attached  to  a  Chariot  and  hearing  a  Tower.' 

the  confidence  of  Claudius  by  secret  messaores/  and  wr  know  that, 
(pioting  Yirgil,  he  wrote  to  Aundian  :  ''  Invincible  hero,  deliver  me 
from  tliese  miscreants."  ••  An  understanding  was  readily  (vstab- 
lished  between  tw(^  men,  one  of  whom  had  no  wish  for  a  colleague, 
while  the  other  was  eager  to  be  again  a  subject.  When  tlie  armies 
met  near  Chalons-sur-Marne,  Tetricus  coinmunicated  his  order  of 
battle  to  Aurelian,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  action  began, 
deserted    his   troops,    \vlio    at    once   disbanded.*^      The    whul.     l-mpirr 

'  Alison.,  Parent.,  4.     The  poet  .state.s  this  flioht  as  occurrinir  under  Victorinus 
H)relli.  Xo.  1,0l>0. 


'  Engraved  stone.     (La  Ohaiisse,  lierueil,  etc.,  ii.  pi.  12f).) 
*  .See  p.  474. 

^  Eripfi  me  his,  invicte,  malis  (words  of  Palinurns  in  the  .Eneid,  vi.  265). 
'■  Aur.  Victor,  de  C<es>..  .35. 
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was  united  again  under  a   single  chief  (274);    it  was  now  twenty- 
one  jears  since  this  had  been  the  situation. 

Aurelian  celebrat(»d  the  great  event  by  a  triumph,  where  he 
assayed  to  surpass  in  magnificence  those  ancient  solemnities  which 
Rome  had  not  for  a  long  time  seen.^  Slowly  there  passed  under 
the  eyes  of  the  dazzled  crowd  the  innumerable  wreaths  of  gold 
offered  by  the  Roman  cities;  twenty  elephants  and  giraffes,  tamed 
animals ;  the  chariot  of  a  Gothic  king  drawn  by  four  stags,  that 
of  the  queen  of  Palmyra  made  of  chased  gold  and  silver  and 
gleaming  with  a  thousand  gems;  pictures  representing  the  battles 
won,    llie    cities    taken,    and    representations    of    conquered    nations. 

Then  followed   the   senate,   the 

magistrates,    and    the   pontiffs ; 

the  people  in  white  togas,  and 

the    colleges     or     corporations, 

pi"(^ceded  by  their  banners ;  tlie 

iiriiiv    with    its    standards;    the 

cataphractarii  with  their  heavy 

armour,    and  the  soldiers   witli 

their  military  decorations ; 
lastly,  800  pair  of  gladiators,  followed  by  the  crowd  of  captives  of 
all  nations  adjacent  to  the  Empire,  some  in  chains,  others  bearing 
the  captured  spoils,  and  among  them  women  of  Gothic  race  who 
had  b(»en  taken  fighting  among  their  fathers  and  husbands.  But  all 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  Tetricus  and  his  son,  who  walked  clad  in 
th(^  scarlet  chlamys  and  wearing  the  Gallic  braccip,  that  all  might 
recognize  the  (^npca-ors  of  Gaul.  Zenobia  followed  them  laden  wnth 
precious  stones,  a  gold  chain  on  her  feet,  anotluT  on  her  hands, 
a  third  about  her  neck;  and,  as  a  last  insult,  it  was  a  Persian 
bulloon  who  held  up  these  chains— whose  weight  would  have 
ovrrwheluHMl  her — to  recall  to  the  fallen  queen  in  what  a  vain 
hope  slu^  had  trusted.  Aurelian  brutally  enjoyed  his  victory. 
More  clement,  however,   than   Marius  and  Ca3sar,  he  did  not  make 


The  p]Ider  T(>tricus 

on  llorsehacli. 

(Gold  Coin.) 


The  Younprer  Tetricus." 


'  Orosius  (vii.  0)  enumerfitps,  from  Romulus  to  Vespasian,  320  triumphs,  and  Pitiflcus 
{Lea'xr.Ant.,^.  v.  Triumphu.^)  has  made  out   only  thirty  from  Vespasian  to   lielisariue,  who 

oelehrated  the  last  of  them. 

^  (;.  PIVS  KSVVIVS  TETRICVS  CAES.  Rust  of  the  younp  Tetricus,  bare-headed,  from 
a  bronze  medallion  found  on  tlie  hanks  of  the  Rhone  at  Andancette,  the  ancient  Fiylina. 
(^Museum  of  Grenoble.     J.  de  AVitte,  op.  at.,  pi.  xlv.  No.  4.) 

\0L.    \I.  ^^ 
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the  fatal  sign  upon  the  road  as  he  went  up  to  the  Capitol, 
whicli  would  have  been  the  order  to  conduct  the  captives  to  the 
Tullianuni,   whither  Jugurtha  had  preceded  Vercingetorix.^ 

The  pageant  being  ended,  he  gave  back  to  Tetricus  his 
honours,  bestowed  upon  him  a  palace  on  the  Cielian  Mount,  and 
appointed  liini  governor  of  Lucania,'  telling  hini  it  was  better  to 
rule  an  Italian  province  than  to  reign  on  the  other  side  of  Ww. 
Alps,  which  the  ex-Augustus  did  not  contradict.  The  emperor 
often  called  Tetricus  his  colleague,  sometimes  hi<  comrade-in-arms, 
and  even  imperator,  and  these  distinctions  autiiorized  the  senate 
after  the  death  of  Aurelian  to  place  Tetricus  among  the  r//>/? 
VercingetorLx  ended  otherwise;    but  he  had  lived  differently. 

To  Zenobia  Aurelian  also  gave  a  villa  near  Tibur,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  of  Hadrian.  She  lived  there  like  a  llom;m 
lady  of  rank ;  her  daughters  married  into  the  most  illustrious 
houses,  and  200  years  later  some  of  the  nobles  of  Home  called 
themselves  descendants  of  the  queen  of  Palmyra  ;  among  them  we 
know  of  one  who  was  a  contemporary  of  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Zenobius, 
bishop  of  Florence.^ 

The  triumph  had  been  the  festival  of  the  ruler ;  later  the 
people  had  theirs :  scenic  representations,  great  hunts,  mock  sea- 
fights,  combats  between  gladiators,  and  gratuitous  distributions. 
Aurelian  decided  that,  for  the  future,  citizens  should  receive  every 
day  a  loaf  of  wheat  bread  and  a  piece  of  pork.  Ail  distributions 
were  increased  by  an  ounce,  tliat  is  to  say,  a  twelfth.  He  even 
funned  the  design  of  buying  lands  in  Etruria  and  estahlisiiing  a 
vast  vineyard,  so  that  he  could  give  the  people  a  measure  of  wine, 

'  It  has  bteu  asserted  that  the  arch  of  triumpli  whose  remains  are  seen  at  Besaii^on  was 
erected  on  occaf^ion  of  this  pag-eant. 

^  Treh.  Pollio  (  Ti/r.  triy.,  i>3)  says  "  of  all  peninsular  Italy."  It  is  probahle  that  we  onpht 
to  read  corrector  Italice  rer/ionis  Lucaime,  as  in  the  case  of  IVstuniiiis  Titiaiius,  consul  in  ."iUl, 
who  was  corrector  Italuc  reijionis  Tran.'ipadance  (C.  /.  L.,  vi.  1,418,  1,419).  Jk)rfrhe.si  ((Knvre.t, 
11.416)  formed  out  of  the  eleven  reyiones  of  Augustus  in  Italy  eight  ])rnviiict-s.  wliich  Diocletian 
retained. 

^  This  at  least  seems  to  be  inferable  from  \\\v  coins  of  Tetricus  bearnig  \\n' word  consecratio. 
(Cohen,  V.  171.)  Of.  de  Boze,  Hist,  de  Tetricus,  in  the  Mem.  de  I' Acad,  des  imcr.,  vol.  xxvi. 
p.  521.     Eckhel  (vol.  vii.  p.  457)  differs  from  this  opinion. 

'  Zosimus  mentions  only  a  son  of  Zenobia,  brought  with  her  to  lionic,  but  does  not  give 
his  name,  and  says  that  the  other  captives  were  drowned  in  the  lio.^^phorus.  What  was  tin*  end 
of  W  abalhith  i>  nut  known.  Eckhel  (vol.  vii.  p.  41)3)  supposes  ihai  Aurelian  gave  bun  a 
principality  m  Syria. 


as  he  did  a  measure  of  oil,  daily.  A  counsellor,  wiser  than  the 
emperor,  opposed  this  project.  ''After  this,''  said  the  praetorian 
prefect,  ''we  should  be  obliged  to  give  them  also  chickens  and 
geese."  Aurelian  yielded,  but  he  caused  the  treasury  to  offer 
wine  at  reduced  price,  a  measure  of  political  e(^onomy  almost 
(Mpially    obj(H^tionable.      After   food,    clothes:     he    distributed    tunics 


(Jladiators  on  Ilor.seback.     (Pompeii.) 

of  African  linen,  and  long  strips  of  cloth,  "  which  they  might  use 
ill   the  circus,  wnving  iIkmh  to  indicate  their  approbation."^ 

We  have  to  remark  here  that  these  largesses  to  the  po]>ulace 
were  not  an  act  of  base  adulation  to  win  tlieir  favour.  The 
stn^ngth  of  Aurelian  lay  in  the  armies ;  it  did  not  depend  upon 
Koiiu-,  and  in  spite  of  his  liberality  towards  the  Komans  he  was 
yory   indifferent  as  to  their  good  or  ill  will. 

At  I'jiiesa  Aurelian  had  come  upon  his  mother's  god,  and  he 
had  attributed  liis  victory  to  the  Sun.  The  extravagances  of  Klaga- 
halus  had  not  broui;lit  this  divinitv  into  disfavour;  it  was  ludd 
in    great    honour,    and    this    was    natural,    for,    as    the    pagan    world 

'  .  .  .  .  f/uihus  nteretur  popuhu<  (id  farorem  (Vo^'iscwii,  Aur,  Al).  Formerly  it  hud  been 
a  corner  of  the  toga  that  wa.''  waved  in  sign  of  applpuse.  After  Aurelian 's  time  the  distribution 
uf  mere  corn  was  certainly  resumed.  Thcodoric  gave  120,000  modii  annually.  Cf.  liirschfeld, 
pp.20  21. 
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was  tending  more  and  more  to  a  belief  in  the  diviiic  unity,  tho 
Sun,  shedding  light,  heat,  and  life  through  all  nature,  seemed 
the  author  of  tht^se  gifts.'  Aurelian  had  offered  stately  sacrifices 
to  the  Sun  in  Emesa,  and  he  ereated  at  l^)me  a  new  pri(\<t- 
hood  in  the  honour  of  this  deity,'  buihling  a  tenijde  which  was 
estiHMued  by  contemporaries  the  most  splendid  in  Kome,   and  was  so 

especially  on  account  of 
the  va.sl  wealth  dcposiff^d 
in  it,  a  great  (piaiitity  of 
gems  and  15,000  ]>ounds 
weight  nf  gold  ;  but  for 
fear  of  the  jealousy  of 
I  lie   other  gods,   Aurelian 

"^-y^y^^MfffOi       JP^       ~)^TiTi^^^^^     offered     gifts     in     the 
i^Jlife^}r^mk^      Iwilii        ^"iSL^wt^^r^     tem])le  of  each. 

So  many  prodigali- 
ties, not  to  speak  of  the 
money  given  to  the 
people  and  the  soldiers, 
or  of  the  expense  for 
the  fortifications  of  Rome, 
for  the  cleansing  of  the 
Tiber,  for  the  quays 
which  he  constructed  at 
certain  points  along  the  river,  for  the  construction  of  therma?  along 
the  right  bank,  for  that  of  a  forum  at  Ostia,  for  the  increase  of 
the  flotilla  bringing  to  Eome  the  com  of  the  frumentary  provinces, 
compel  us  to  admit  that  the  successful  wars  which  he  had  carried 
on  placed  great  resources  in  his  hands.  Historians  tell  us  only  of 
the  pillage  of  Palmyra  ;  but  Alexandria  must  have  furnished  large 
booty,  Antioch,  Ancyra,  Tyana,  the  cities  of  Syria,  at  that  time 
so  prosperous,  large  ransoms;  and  Gaul,  like  Egypt,  certainly  paid 
for  its  return  into  the  Empire  by  an  increase  in  the  taxes. 

'  This  was  niny's  faith  (Hisf.  nat.,  ii.  4),  a  philosopher  who  did  not  believe  in  many 
thiiijrs. 

O 

■■'  Vopiscus,  Aur.,  35. 

^  Marble  medalhon  representing  in  relief  the  masque  of  the  Sun,  according  to  the  type  of 
the  Rhodian  coins.  (Roman  Sculpture  in  the  Mu^^eum  of  the  Louvre;  Frohner,  Xutice  de  la 
sculpt,  ant.,  etc..  No.  421.) 


The  Sun.» 


Aurelian's    economy    procured    him    other    resources.      lie    lived 
simply,    and    required   this   of   the   persons  around   him.      lie   obliged 
his  slaves  to  kcM^p  the  modest  habits  they  had  before 
his   accession,    and    the    empress    to    superintend     the 
MfPairs  of  the   palace  ;    he  refused  her  a  silk  mantle 
because    at    this    time     that     material    was    worth    its 
weight    in   gold  ;     and   he   made    his    friends   presents 
which  crave  th(Mn   comfni-t  but  not  wealth,   that  envv 
might    not    be    excited    against    them.'       lie    himself 
never  had  a  silver  vase  weighing  over  thirty  pounds; 
the  gods  came  into  possession  of   the  presents  that   were   made   linii : 
all   the    magniticent    objects    displayed    at    his   triumph    were    carried 


I 


Th«!  iunpreiSs 

Severinii,  Wife  of 

Aurelian.^ 


Silver  Vase  from  the  llildesheim  Treasure.     (Reproduction  in  the  Museum  of  (^luny.) 

into  the  temples,  as  in  the  old  days  of  republican  virtue,   to   serve 
as  resources  in  case  of  extreme  peril. 

Sumptuary  laws  were  a  Roman  malady,  and  Aurelian  did  not 
fail  to  establish  many.'  I1ius,  to  guard  against  a  scarcity  of  the 
precious    metals,    he    forbade    the    use    of    gold    on    furniture    and 

'  .  .  .  .  dintinrum  inruHam  patrimonii  moderatione  ritnrent  (Vopiscus,  Aur.,  45). 
^SKVKRINA   .\rG(usta).     Diademed  bust  of  the  empress  placed  on  a  crescent.     (Com 
of  copper  alloy,  Antoniiiianus  of  the  weight  of  4,05.) 

»  Vopiscus,  .4m/-.,  45-«.    Cf.  Lampn-l..  i:ia,,ahalus,\.    He  litnited  the  number  of  emnichs,  etc. 
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Aureliaii.' 


.irai-Tnoiits.     His  biographer  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  tliat  ho  renewt'd 

the  women's  senate*  to  wlioni  Elagabalus  had  give  n 
the  duty  of  regulating  the  matrons'  toik^ttes,  a 
l)uerility  which  this  soldier  would  never  have  copied 
from  th(i  effeminate  Syrian,  l^ut  he  liad  displayed 
great  pomp  in  religious  solemnities,  appearing 
crowned  and  in  garments  covered  witli  gold  and 
precious  stones.  This  Oriental  luxury  was  the 
fashion   of   the   day,    reappearing    even    in    the    works    uf    art    whose 

decline  it  marks,  and 
Diocletian  carried  it 
much  further.  Tlwf^v  two 
emperors  believed  they 
should  be  more  respected 
if  an  imposing  ceremo- 
nial marked  more  [>lainly 
to  tlu5  eye  the  distance 
between  the  subject  and 
the  ruler. 

This    luxur}^,     often 
regarded     as     necessary, 
and   really  so    in   a    cer- 
tain social  condition,  has 
never   been  able  to   pro- 
tect    any      others     than 
those    who    protected 
themselves    by    their 
personal  valour,  or  whom 
the    faith    of    nations 
enveloped    with     a     sure 
though    invisible    protec- 
tion.      From     this    point 
of   view,    Aurelian    could 


i   ■     .mt^  \  .J    .    ■■   •      *  ^ 


lighting  Hero  found  m-ur  Viuuue,  in  Duuphint^.^^ 


have    done  without    it,    for    he    had    the    people    and    the    ti 


mops   on 


'  DEO  ET  DOMINO  NATO  AVRE4JAN0.     Kudi..,.  h.ad  of   ,he  .mperor.     .S.nall 
bronze.)  •  ^ 

'  Gazette  archeul.,  lS7fi.     Clarac  {Mmcc  ch  sculpt.,  pi.  826,  No.  2,083  R)  1ms  given  tine 
statue  the  name  of  Deipliobus. 
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his  side  ;   but  an  absolute  ruler  is  never  secure  against  conspiracies, 
and  one  was   shortly   to  be   formed  among  those   immediately   about 

him. 

The    magnificent    entertainment   which   he   had   just   given    the 
Romans  preceded  his  death  by  only  a  few  months. 

He  employed  this  time  in  consolidating  the  work  of  restoration 
which  he  had  pursued  so  vigorously  for  the  five  years  preceding. 
A  sedition  in  (jaul  called  him  into  that  country.'  It  is  not  known 
what  he  did  there.  We  hear  of  a  success  of  Probus  over  the 
Franks,  near  the  mouths  of  the  lihine,  and  of  a  victory  gained 
over  the  Alemanni  near  Vindonissa  (Windisch)  by  Constantius 
C'hlorus,  on  the  day  when  his  son  Constantino  was  born.  Later 
traditions  attribute  to  him  the  reconstruction  of 
Dijon  and  of  Genabum,  which  seems  to  have  taken 
his  name,  Civitas  AurcUanonim.  These  were  two 
important  positions  for  commerce  and  war:  at 
Orleans,  the  geographic  centre  of  Gaul,  ended  the 
principal  military  roads  of  the  country,  and  JJijon  j^^^^^^ 
was  the  great  station  between  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  and  that  of  the  Seine.  Forum  Julii  and 
the  Viennese  province  owed  him  perhaps  some 
favour;    inscriptions    found    there    celebrate    the    Restorer    of    the 

World. 

Aurelian  doubtless  revisited  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the 
theatre  of  his  earliest  successes ;  then  he  repaired  to  the  Upper 
Danube,  for  we  find  him  afterwards  in  Yindelicia  and  lUyricum. 
He  wished  personally  to  inspect  this  frontier  lately  so  disturbed, 
and  where  it  was  well  from  time  to  time  to  exhibit  the  imperial 
crown,  especially  wIk^ii  it  was  worn  by  a  conqueror.  Aurelian 
had  the  intention  of  doing  more  than  this,  and  was  about  to  go 
as  far  Ctesiphon  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  upon  the  allies  of 
Zenobia  the  injuries  they  had  done  the  Empire,  but  he  was  stopped 
by  a  conspiracy  before  reaching  Byzantium. 

Ecclesiastical  authors  assert  that  divine  justice  put  a  stoj)  to 
his   evil    designs   against    the    Church.'      The   emperor's   conduct   in 


rse   of    a   Coin 

(Small  Rronz*')  of 

Aurelian,  bearin^r 

the  Legend : 

CENIUS    ILLYll. 


'  Zonaras,  xii.  27. 

=  EuMeb..  Hi»t.  w/..  vii.  ."^O.  ni,d  Zonaras,  xii.  27.     In  book  viii.  cl.ap.  iv..  RuPebms  savs 
that,  from  thf  time  of  Decius  and  Valerian  until  the  last  years  of  Diocletian,  t lie  devil  slept, 
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the    a&,r    of   Paul   of   Samosata,    the    peace   which    the   Christians 
eujoyed   during   his   reign,  forbid    us    to    believe   that    he   was  pro- 
posing  to  undertake   a   persecution,   and  to  explain   his  death  it  is 
not   necessary   to   employ    a    method    which   in   all   ages   has   been 
used  to    explain    sudden   catastrophes.      Following   the   exan.ple   of 
Septimius  Severus,   whom  he  seems  to  have  taken  for  a  model,  he 
maintained  discipline  in  the  administration  as  well  as  in  the  army  • 
he    kept    watch    over    the    i.nperial   agents   i„    the   provinces,    and' 
punished  extortioners  rigorously,  even  going  so  far  as  to  put   th.m 
o  death   by  crucifixion.     Having  cause  for  displ,.s,.,v  .,aiu.s,    one 
0    his  secretaries,   Mnestheus,  he  threatened  hn„   ui,h  chastisement. 
Ihe   freedmau    knew   that    the    emperor   spoke    no   idle   words;    he 
ounterfeited    Aurelian's    handwriting,    propan.!    a    list   of    p.  sons 
known    to    be    out  of   favour,   pla.ing  bis   own   na.uo  on   the  list  to 
"U'ke   It  the  more   credible,  and   exhibited    the    lis,    t.,    ,l„.  ....sons 
whose    names   were    on    it    as   an     or.lor    „f    .l,.a,b    ulu.h    lie    l.a'.l 
dLscovered    and    sei.ed.       To    escape    fro.n     ,1,.     ,.,„,isb,„,.„,    .,nVh 
they   believed    nnpending   over    them,   these    i.ersons   eonspi.vd    and 
assassinated  Au.vlian  (Januaiy  or  March,  275).     He  was  but  sixtv- 
oue  years  of   age,  and  had  reigned  live  years. 

During  the  reign  of  Aurelian  there  was  a  se.lition  of  a  peeuli  „• 
el.araeter.  We  have  seen '  how  greatly  in  these  times  the  o.„|,i 
and  silvxr  coins  had  been  altered.  The  master  of  the  Koman 
>"ints.  I-ehciss„nus.  had  formed  tlie  idea  of  sharing  i„  ,he  profits 
wlueh  the  emperors  believed  they  were  making  bv  this  scandalous 
operation  Very  little  gold  and  silver  was  furni.Jlied  bin,  tor  the 
coinhe  had  to  make;  he  put  into  it  even  less,  and  do,.]„less 
associated  with  himself  as  sharers  i„  the  profits  those  who  were 
employed  under  hi,,,.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  umb.-sta,,,!  whv  a 
sed,t,ou  should  have  b.oken  out  when  Aurelian  sought  to  bring  this 
abuse  to  an   .nd.'^     The    revolt    was    for.nidable ;    the    ,„a„ufaeturers 

'  pp.  ."^So  et  seqj 

r~L -';;::  rs:. ,;-,;,:r;:.r ;  :::",,;7  -  - :";C'-- '" 

i      ' ,  1.  -oi  ,  ..,i,j  (^uq,  the  Luamumfor  j)er  Italiam.  p.  36. 
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interested  in  the  trade  in  precious  metals,  the  silversmiths  and 
goldsmiths,  the  bankers  and  all  who  handled  silver,  threatened 
with  reforms  which  were  likely  to  unsettle  the  market,  appear 
to  have  made  common  cause  with  the  employes  of  the  mint,  and 
the  people,  as  usual,  took  part  in  the  quarrel,  through  hatred  of 
the  police.  A  battle  actually  took  place  in  Rome,  on  the  Caelian 
hill,  and  7,000  soldiers  perished  in  it,  which  implies  great  carnage 

among  the  rebels. 

"We  are  very  ignorant  in  respect  to  this  affair.'  Was  the 
senat(^  concerned  in  it?  Possibly,  for  old  authors  mention  the 
execution  of  many  senators  without  telling  us  the  cause  of  it,  and 
the  senate  lost  on  that  occasion  the  right  it  liad  possessed  since 
the  time  of  Aui^Mistus  to  coin  bronze  money.  At  least  we  find  no 
long(T,  after  tlie  reign  of  Aurelian,  the  letters  S.  C.  on  coins— a 
proof  that  th(^  sc^natorial  mints  were  united  after  this  time  to  those 
of  thc^  tanperor.-'  The  biographer  of  Aun^ian  adds  that  the  emperor 
aft(n-wards  coined  better  money  and  withdrew  the  false  from 
circulation.  Aurelian  had  not  time  to  carry  to  completion  this 
double  work,  which  Tacitus  took  up  after  him,='  and  to  which 
their  successors  devoted  nuich  care,  without  completing  it  until  the 
reigns  of  Diocletian  and  (lonstantine. 

These  measures  prove  the  resolution  of  Aurelian  to  introduce 
order  everv where.  The  same  spirit  manifests  itself  in  other  acts. 
He  ordered  to  be  burned  in  Trajan's  forum,  as  Hadrian  had  done 
before^  him,  the  registers  containing  the  accounts  of  the  debtors  of 
the  state— bad  debts,  and  for  the  most  part  irrecoverable,  but 
holding  over  a  number  of  private  individuals  the  perpetual  fear  of 
a  judicial  execution.  The  lodging  of  information  against  those 
violatino-  tlu^  fiscal  laws  was  forbidden.  The  qiiadruplatores^  always 
so  numerous  at    Kome,   did  not   disappear  at  once,   but  their  odious 

'  The  letter  of  A  unlian  to  the  lloinaii  people,  after  the  defeat  of  Firmus  (see  vol.  v.  p.  521 ) 
^rivos  reason  to  suppose  that  the  senate,  the  knights,  the  people,  and  the  praetorians  were  not 
harmonious  among  themselves,  since  the  emperor  recommends  concord  to  them  all. 

-  The  triumviri  mouefalcs  di.'*a])peared  at  the  same  time;  ihe  last  known,  with  certain  date, 
was  consul  in  225.     (  Wilmann.s  KiMl.) 

'  .  .  .  .  rarif  (Tacitus)  uf  si  f/itis  argento  puhlice  priratimffue  rrs  misruifififit,  si  quis  auro 
,trqpntum,si  qui<  crri  plnmhum,  capitale  csset  cum  honorum  proscriptionp  {\o\af^c\ii^,  Tac./d). 
l'V..m  this  attempt  resulted  a  little  more  regularity  m  the  coinage.  The  Antoniniani  of 
AiueUan,  of  Tacitus,  and  of  Clau<lius  II.  are  somewhat  mor«'  valuahle  than  those  of  their 
predeces.^ur^.     Cf.  Mommsen,  G<u<chichte  des  rom.  Miifiz.,  lii.  p.  IH). 
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t-Io  ceased  to  be  encouraged.     It  cannot  be  that  to  fill  his  troasurv 

"  It     '  :  :       Z  '"■"""  ^°'^''  '''^^■^'  P"^  ^«  ^-"'  --to. 

guilt)    only  ot  wealth. 

Notwithstanding,    Aureli.n    is   accused    of   cruWlv,    and    in    ,l,o 
^nnh    ..ntu,v    th.s    reproa<.h    already    reste.l    upon  'his    .„..„„ 
A.M.x.dly  ke  was  not  a  „,ild  ruler;  but  the  ti„,es  w.re  not  suited      ; 
.1     government,  a,„,    i„  ,.,   ,„„„.,,,    responsible  for  „„.  tran        h" 

e  LZ:^''  T  'T  'T''  '"^  ■^'"'^>'  --  ^--"  '^«-"' 

K    unocent.      To   eonfir.n    the    reproaclies    „,ad.,    against    hi,,,     wo 
■'-1  to  have  the  na.nes  and  nun.ber  of  the  viotin,s.  the  „,otiv es  „ 
he   pretexts   of   their   condemnation;    for   we   have   learned        ',  , 

~s"f ;::  ""^•■•^■'  'r  '""-^^  '-^^  -  '"^--'  ^-  '■••'> 

i—d'na::::;^^!^^^^^^^^^ 

imiaries  nf   tl  vopscus,     who    had    conversed    vmII,    eontom- 

'"Jtaag         It  ,,  3,jd,»  he  relates,   "that  to   rid   hi.usc.lf  of  ,nanv 
enators  he  .n.pnted  to  then,  dc.gns  of  revolt;"    ,„.,   acconl.nr, 
ohn  of  Ant.och  and  8uidas  some  men  of  .-ank  we.-e  conden.ne.?  , 
he   revelatmns   of   Zenobia,    whiel,    gives    us   reason    to    think     ,, 

,•„,„    -If      .,  ''""   ^'"'^  ■'  f'atastrophe  took  iilaee  in  the 

mpenal  fan„ly,  one  member  of  it  being  conde.nne.l  to  dea.h        \  ,. 

ouiers   assert    that    the    person    eon,len,ne,i    was   tl,e    dan.-h,,,..;,,.,,,,, 
o     he  emperor.     If  th.s  last  story  be  the  true  one,  it  ;,!„  d        : 

lol      ;:     "'    ''    '"^    ^^-^^^"^'^'"-    -■">-^-'    O'^'    --•   c.f   h 

n m.t   have   been   serious,   Aurelian  not   being  „ne  of  Iho.e  n,ad„.en 
who,  for  a  caprice,  stain  their  household   u  ith  blood 

re,noll      v!!,.r'   "Vf  •"'   '   ™'"-  ""   ""   ^''='"    "'-"f"-  >"" 

I  "c       of    Kdicissimus,    or   pro.noters    of   revolution    like   those    who 
.'"Ubtless    ,ntngued    with    Zenobia.      We    shall    eo,„„,end    h.u,    i: 
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having  given  up  his  freedmen  and  slaves  to  the  ordinary  judge 
when  they  were  guilty,  for  the  imperial  household  must  be 
always  held  strietly  in  hand,  that  they  should  not  pursue  the 
numerous  means  of  doing  harm  which  came  within  their  reach; 
and  we  shall  aeeei)t  the  judgment  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  was 
not  inclined  to  hv  favourable  towards  a  ruler  whose  glory  eclipsed 
that  of  Claudius,  tho  head  of  his  own  house.  In  the  Cwsars, 
when  Aurelian  appears  before  the  Olympian  ar(H)i)agus  to  be 
judged,  tho  Sun  takes  u])  his  defence:  ''The  accused,"  he  says  to 
the  gods,  'MS  ev(»ii  with  Justice,  or  you  have  forgottc^n  my  oraclo 
of    Delphi  :    one  ought  to  suffer  the  woes  one  has  caused  others  to 

endur«\"  ^ 

This  judgiiinil  seems  even  too  severe;  for,  at  the  side  of 
the  strict  right,  Aundian  often  jHaced  clemency  for  thos(^  who 
had  gone  astray.  We  have  seen  him  accord  pardon  to  all  the 
iidiabitants  of  Antioch  and  to  the  Palmyrenes  ;  we  have  seen  that 
even  after  the  second  revolt  he  put  a  stop  to  the  massacres  and  at 
Alexandria  h(^  allowed  part  of  those  who  were  besieged  to  go  out 
from  the  IW-ucliium,'  although  their  d(^parture  must  have  permitted 
til.'  resistance  to  be  prolonged.  His  conduct  in  respect  to  Tetricus, 
Zenobia,  and  Antiochus'  contrasts  with  that  of  his  predecessors, 
and  he  contradicted  Koman  customs  even  more  evidently  when  he 
|»roclaimed  an  amnesty  for  political  offences.'  It  was  a  worthy 
completion  of  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  thus  to  efface  the 
traces  of  twenty  years  of  civil  wars,  during  which  many  more 
persons  had  been  unfortunate  than  criminal. 

'  Vopi.scus  says  nearly  tlie  same  thing  {Aur.,  37) :  Aurelianus  fuit  princcps  necei^mrius  ma>/i.< 

quam  bonus.  ^     ^ 

-  See  p.  ISH,  n.  1,  which  exphiins  that  this  trait  of  clemency  wils  not  perhaps  Aurelian  s. 
'  Anticchus  is  that   Taluiyrene  Ciesar  "  whom  he  sent  away,"  says  Zosimus,  "  not  deigning 

lo  punish.'' 

'  Amntstiu  aub  to  deliviuium jmblicvrum  dccreta  eat  (Vopiscuy,  Aur.,  31)). 
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I.— An   Attempt   at  a   Senatorial   Eestoration  ;    Tacitus   and 
Flouianus  (25tii  Seitemukh,  275,  to  July,  270). 


T 


IIJ']   death  of   Aureliaii   was  followed  by  a   straii<:o   sitiintioii  :    for 
six    months    tho    Empire   reinaiiKH]    without    a    liead.       He    had 
restored  order  witli  so  vigorous  a  hand   that   all    things   went    on   as 
if  he   were  still  alive:  the   magistrates  remained   in   tlie  (^xercise  of 
their    functions  ;     the    people    in    their    respective    occupations  ;    and, 
strangest   of    all,    the  army  in  a  state  of  subordination.      This  pc^ace 
during  w  long  interregnum— the  first  and  (mly  one  that    the   I^mpiic 
ever  knew— speaks  more  in  praise  of  Aurelian  than  all  oui-  eulogies. 
At    last    men    recognized    in    him    the    restorer   of    the    Empir(\    tlie 
ruler    w^ho    had    put    an    end    to    usurpations,    liad    pacified    tlic    pro- 
vnices,  had  given  back  their  military   honour  to  tlu^  lemons  and  to 
Home    its    grandeur.     There  was  for   the  moment  something    like  a 
new  birth    of    public    spirit    and    patriotism.      The    army,   ashamed 
that   it   had   not   been    able    to   preserve    its  illustrious  chief    from   a 
vulgar  conspiracy,  punislu^d   itself    by  refusing  to  exercise  the  right 
which  seemed    to    have  become    its    recognized    prerogative,   namely, 
that   of    electing  an    emperor,  and    Uw  senate    received  with   amaze- 
ment   the    following    communication:'     ''The    brave    and    tortunate 
legions  to  the  senate  and  people  of  "Rome.      The  wmw  of  (»ue  man 
and    the    inconsiderateness    of    many    have    dc^prived    us    of    our    late 
emperor    Aurelian ;     you,     whose    paternal    cares    direct    the    state, 
honoured  men,   deign    to   place   this  emperor  among    tlio   number   nt 
the    gods,    and    to    designate    the    successor    whom    you    judge    most 
worthy  of  the  imperial  purple;  none  of  those  whose  crinu'  or  who>r 
misfortune  has  caused  our  loss  shall  reign  over  us." 

'  Jiy  letter  ( Vopiscus,  Aur.,  4\).  or  by  a  deputation  from  the  army  (Aur.  Victor) 
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Tlie  Conscript  EatluT  to  whom  his  rank  gavi^  the  right  of 
expressing  his  opinion  first,  an  old  ex-consul  by  name  Tacitus,^ 
believed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  great  historian,  proposed  to 
gratify  tln^  wish  of  the  legions  in  respect  to  the  honours  to  be 
decreed  to  the  dead  emperor,  and  Aurelian  was  deified  upon 
the  spot;  but  in  the  matter  of  the  second  request,  the  prudent 
senator  knew  that  to  yi(>ld  to  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  man 
whom  tlie  senate  should  choose,  perhaps  even  for  the  sc^nate  itself, 
since  the  soldiers  would  not  long  maintain  this  attitude  of  repent- 
ance and  humility.  The  choice  was  therefore  sent  back  again  to 
the  army,  but   the  latter  jxTsisted    in    its   determination-a  way  of 

« 

coiiimantliuy;  uikU^'  u  new  form. 

A  few    piitriotic    generals— to  whom,   moreover,  tlie  number  ot 
imp..,ial    -leatlis    in    so  f.-w  years    made   it   evident    that  the   pnrj.le 
was  likelv   to  change  qniekly   into  a  shroud— had   heen    the   .Irter- 
,„i„i„g    Hiivnts    in    this   eonduet    of    the   army,    and    now    made    the 
soldierv   persevere    in    it.      The    senators   were    even    less    covetous 
of    this    perilous    honour.       The    on.-    among    them    who    was    most 
likely  to  he  chosen,  hv   reason   of   his  name,  his  honours,   and   his 
f„,,une '—Tacitus-had    taken    shelter,    after    the    session    of    the 
senate     in    one    of    his    villas    in     Campania.      The    consul's    order 
eonvol'-in.^    thr    assembly    tor    the    -iSth    of    Septemh.'r    dn-w    turn 
reluctantly    Ihence.       In    his    address   the    consul    fiordianus    spok,' 
witli    some    discreet    doubt    of    the    persevering    moderation    of    the 
soldiers :    "  T.et   us  give  a   leader  to  the  armies,"  he  said ;    and    he 
prudeiitlv    added :    "  Either    they    will    accept   him   whom  you  have 
choson    or    they   will    name    another."      lie    then    called    attention    to 
the    barhari.'    world,    which    lay    around    the    Empire,    making    new 
ciiorts   to  break    into  it  ;    Persia,  so   lately  threat(>n.>d  by  Aurelian, 
perhaps  meditating  an  attack  ;    the   Syrians,  a   fickle  race,  ready  t.. 
•  niidr  her  s-pia-lrons  across  the  provinces;  the  Egyptian  and  Illyrian 
frouticTs    emlaugered;    the    Rhine   crossed   by  the   Franks,   and   once 
llouiishmg  Txallic  cities  now  in  ashes.     "We  need  an  emperor,"  ho 

•  Upon  coiM  and  inscriptions  he  is  called  M.  riflu.lliis  Tacitus. 

'  It  seems  imposs.hle  ,„  accept  the  statement  m  the  Auf,u.>an  IIMo,y  w,,h  ^"^'^^  '"'^ 
fortune  of  Tacitus,  gu..,!  hal,ni,  n,  r.liUh,..  ..e.,ert,um  his  ,ml,.>  ,.t,r,;,e„U.'  (  /«c,,  I  '):J..t  « 
ar,.  n„.  Me  to  suMitute  another.  It  .s  certa.n,  from  wl,a,  „fterwar.ls  occurred,  that  th.s 
fortune  was  immense. 
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exclaimed ;  and  turning  to  Tucitus,   with  all  the  other  senators    he 
added:    "It   is   you    whom  we  require."     Yninlv  did    tl...  ol,l    nnu 
of   seventy-five  plead  his  age,  his  enf<>ehlo,l  health,  an,l  his  pacific 
tustes.     •'  You  n<.ed  a  soldier,"  he  said,   "  and  you  choose  me    who 
am    hardly    able   to   fill    the   peaceful    office    of    senator ;    th,.    verv 
"nanu.nty  of  your   choice  will  be  fatal   to  me."     Du,   the  senators 
wo„I,l    not    listen    to    hi,n  ;    acclamations    twentv    or    tl,irh     limes 
repeated   hailed   him  emperor;  and  the  report  of  this  session   „1   the 
senate,   whuh,    to   some,   seemed    to    open    a    new    ,.,,■,.    was    wriffn 
according    to   custom   on  an   ivory  tablet,    which   thr    new   Awu^tus 
signed,  his  soul  lill,.d  with  sad  pivsentinients.' 

Xo  doubt   it  was   an   error   to   give    the    Empire   a    chief    Ilk,, 
this;     and    since,   as   a    result    of    the    decree    of    Gallicnns,^'   ,h.,,. 
eowld    be    found    ,n    the    senate    no    bold    soMier,    it    w.mld    have 
been    the    proper    course    to    seek    one    in    ihe    armies.       l'n,b.,s 
<  arus,    Diocletian,    had    ixaie    of     them    been    concerned    at    all    f.i 
the  murder  of   Aurelian.  a,id    the   army  would    Ikuv    been  grat.tul 
to   have    Its    mom<^ntaiy    disinterestedness    aj^plauded    without    such 
action    on    the    part    of    the    senate    as    nuist    cause    the   soldiery 
"nmediately   to    repent   of    it.      The    choice    of    an    eminent    soldicT 
.nade  by  the  senate  would    have    been    to   seal,  at   least  for  a   (!,„,. 
a  reconciliation    between   the    civil    and    the    militarv  orders       |!,„' 
living    as    they    did,    remote    from    publi,-    alfai,,/  j,,     ,j,,^,     „„; 
grandeur    and    their    gilded    servitude,    the    senators    had    lost    th..ir 
grasp  of  the  actual  world,  and  no  man   remindid  th,.m  of   the  d-iv 
-winch  many  among    the.n   had  seen,   however-wiim   the  soldiers 
a.;agged   to    the    Gemoni^    Maximns    and    Iiall,inus.   and    shouted '■ 
Those  are  the  senate's  emperors!"     At  tirst  r<.ndered  anxious  and 
-measy   by   the    political    ./,/.   which    fell    to    then,    a,.,in,    ti.ev    ha.l 
ended  by  resuming    their   old    illusions,  and    thev  abandoned    them- 
selves   to    the   puerile    delight    of    again    grasping   a   power   whiel, 
they  were  incapable  of  retaining. 

The  ex-consul   next  in  rank   to  Tacitus,   Falconius  Xicomarhus 
reminded   the  senate  of  the  woes  that  Ihmie  had  sufTcrcd   un,],,-  too 
youthful    rulers,,  which   was    at   once  a    truth    and    a    ilMvry;    1 1,,,, 

'  Vopi..cii.<»  (Tac,  0)  read  tins  report  in  the  Ulpiaii  library 
^  See  pp.  337. 
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addrossiug  himself  to  Tacitus,  whose  sons  were  only  boys,  Falconius 
besought  him,  if  tlie  fates  should  soon  snatch  liim  from  the  state, 
to  choose  a  successor,  not  from  his  own  ftimily,  but  from  outside, 
*'for  the  reason  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  dispose  of  the 
Kmpire  as  of  a  private  estate.''  Falconius  meant  to  say  that  the 
(«h'ctoral  power  should  remain  with  the  senate,  and  the  geni^ral 
opinion   was   witli  him.     Loud  cries  of    assent   were   heard    froin    all 

parts  of  the  senate. 

The    Conscript    Fathers    were    enraptured    at    the    turn    events 

had  tak(^n.  In  the  excess  of  his  joy  and 
of  his  hopes,  one  of  them  wrote  to  a  less 
enthusiastic  colleague  :  "  Emerge  from  your 
Uidulence  ;  come  forth  from  your  retreat  at 
Baia^  or  Putooli.  Give  yourself  back  to  the 
city,  the  senate,  lionu'  tlourishes,  and  with 
Home,  the  whole  state.  Let  us  give  a 
thousand  thanks  to  the  army,  wdiich  is  a 
truly    liomau    army.       One    just    authority, 

,  .      .       n      n  1      •  •      ^4-    1  ,  ,4-    ,.^       The  Emperor  Tacitus,  laurolltMl, 

tliat   object  of  all  our  desu'es,  is  at  last  re-  (Hron/e  Medallion.) 

established.     We  receive  ai)peals,  we  appoint 

em[>erors,  we  makc^  kings.  Can  we  not  also  unmake  them?  You 
understand  nic  without  further  speech;  to  the  wise,  a  word  is 
enough."  '  This  word  w^as  repeated  by  all  tlu^  writer's  colleagues. 
■-'  T  shall  rule  with  and  thnMigli  you,"  Tacitus  had  said.  When  he 
asked  the  consulship  for  his  brothcT  Floi-ianiis,  it  was  objected  that 
tln^  list  was  full,  and  he  contented  liimself  with  replying:  ^' The 
senate  knows  well  what  ruler  It  ha.;  made."  Emperor  tlnnigh 
he  was,  the  feeble  old  man  was  really  to  the  senate  only  its  first 
member,   and   it    was  said  openly   that  the    true    ruler   was  now  the 

senate  itself."^ 

Ofheial  letters  made  known  this  restoration  of  the  Eonian 
Repuhlie  to  the  chief  cities  of  the  Empire:  Milan,  Aquih^ia, 
.Vthens,  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  and 
Treves.  Two  of  these  w^e  have;  the  following  is  the  one  addressed 
to   the  capital   of   Koman   Africa: 

''T\w  honourable  senate  of  Rome  to  the  decurions  of  Carthag(* : 


'  Vopiscns,  Tar.,  0  and  7  ;    Flur.,  6. 

'■*...   .  ij>tiu:n  /trnri  turn  pruirijinn  ffirf  717V  (\n-p\f'C\\fi.  Tor.]'}) 
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"Peace  and  happiness,  security  and  prospenty  to  the  Republic 
and  to  the  Roman  world. 

"Wc    have    recovered    the    ri-ht    of    cnnforrin-    the    imperial 
authority,    of    aiipointiii-    the    ruler,    the    Augustus-     it    is    to    us 
therefore,  that  yon  Mill  suhmit  affairs  of  itni.ortanee.     Appeals  from' 
proconsular  d.risions  and   fr.,m  all  the  tril,unal>   of  the   K,„pire  uill 
be    laid    before    the  url,,,n   prefect.     Your  own  authority   is  restored 
to  its  former  condition,  sinee   in   recovering  its  own   rights  the  first 
body    of    the    Republic    protects   the    rights    of    others."     And    m,.n 
clothed   themselves   in   h.diday    attire   and    iminolate.l   white   virtinis 
to    thank    the   gods   for    the    return   of    the  ancient    libertv  ;  '     medals 
were  struck  whereon   it   was  promised  to  this  emperor.    ul,„  already 
had   one  foot   in  the  grave,   that  in  due  time  tin-  *««««//«-■  should 
be  celebrated  for  him.     Alas  I  the  election  nf  Tacitus,  these  ostenta- 
tious messages,   and  these  vain  promises   were  the  last  political  a<:l 
of  the  Roman  Republic. 

The    praetorians,    the    people,    and    the     armies    accepted    the 
emperor  chosen   by    Rome's  former    mastcr.s,^  and   th,-   inhabitant.-,  oj 
the  Empire   swore   fidelity   to   him.      All   things  seemed   to   go  well. 
Rut  the  Alani,  seeing  the   Emi.ire  without   a  h-ad(>r  and  d(.fcnceless 
had    invaded    Asia     Minor,     whither    the    Goths,    encamped    „,    the 
vicinity  of  the  I'alus  Maeotis.   followed   th.M.i.     Tacitus   was   ob|„.od 
to    journey    in    haste    to    the    scene    of    action.      In     Thrace    he 
presented    himself    before   Aundian's   annv.    whiel,    must    hax,.   been 
astonished    to    see    this    feebl,.    ohl    man    in    th..    place    where    they 
bud    seen    so    long    the    martial    figure    of    the    ir,.„-l,a,nled    l„n' 
Accordingly    the    j.ra'torian   prefect    essave.l    bv    humble    words   to 
prevent  discontent.     "  Most  virtuous  con.rades," '  he  said,  -  vou  have 
asked     the    senate     to    give    you    an    emperor;     the    verv    iilustri(,ns 
assembly  has  obeyed  your  will  an.l  eomman,!.      It   is  n,",t   fitting  for 
nxo.   to  say   m..re    in   the   presence   of   the    emperor    wli..    ^^,ll    watch 
over  us.     Listen   to  him  with  the  respect  that  he  merit.s."     Tacitus 
in  his  turn   was  extremely    modest;    he  feignc.!   to   conside,-  lumself 

....  antiquitatnn  sihi  re/Itfifnm  ( Vopi.scn.^J,  F/or.,  6). 
-  Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  498, 

Mn  addre.ssin^  the  pretorians.  Tacitu..  said:  mnctUnmi  miHte.,  and  in  spoakin^  to 
.  .  pl.he.ans  ,.  called  them  mcrafi^.i^nC QuirUo..  Oriental  hon^ha.st  extended  to  all  Ln 
-MtHlern  Italy  has  preserved  soniethiiicr  ,,f  it  to  this  day. 

•*  Saiicti^simi  commilitones  (Vopiscus,  Tnc,  8). 
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the  choice  of  the  soldiers,  and  spoke  in  fitting  terms  on  the  subject 
of  his  age,  which  did  not  permit  him  to  imitate  the  great  exploits 
of  his  predecessors,  but  would  inspire  him  with  wise  counsels. 
^'  Trajan  also  was  an  old  man  when  he  came  to  the  Empire,  and 
was  called  to  it  by  the  choice  of  one  individual.  To-day  it  is 
first  by  you,  most  virtuous  comrades,  by  you,  who  know  how  to 
judge  the  worth  of  a  rulcu',  and  in  the  second  place  by  the  senate, 
that  I  have  been  judged  worthy  of  this  title."  It  was  imprudent 
to  evoke  in  the  midst  of  these  troops  the  grand  figure  of  the  con- 
queror ui  the  1  )acians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Parthian  Empire ; 
but  the  liberal  (hnafivimi  which  Tacitus  paid  with  his  own  money 
made  the  address  seem  elo([uent. 

The  barbarians  made  pretence  that  they  had  been  summoned 
1)V  the  lat(^  emperor  under  the  title  of  auxiliaries  to  give  help 
against  Pi^rsia.  xSot  receiving  the  pay  promised  for  an  expcnlition 
which  had  not  been  made,  they  paid  themselves  with  th(ur  own 
hands  by  the  piUage  of  Pontus,  (Jalatia,  and  Caj)pado('ia.  Bold 
predatory  bands  penetrated  even  into  Cilicia  before  Aurelian  had 
be(^n  many  months  dead.  What  never-ceasing  vigilan(.*e  was  needful 
to  keep  in  check  those  innumerable  free-booters  wlio  prowled  around 
the  Ein])ire,  and,  under  Gallienus,  had  learned  all  the  roads  that 
led  into  it  !  Tacitus  negotiated,  paid,  and  s<mt  home  a  part  of 
these  barbarians.  Others  fell  under  the  sword  of  his  soldiers.  Put 
the  latter  were  becoming  weary  of  tluur  good  conduct.  Th(\y 
murdered  one  of  th(*  emperor's  kindred  whom  Tacitus  had  intrusted 
with  the  governuKMit  of  Syria,  and  after  that,  to  escape  punish- 
ment, tlie  emperor  liimself.  A  six  montlis'  reign,  and  a  colossal 
fortime  dissipated  in  gratifications  to  the  soldiery  or  abandoned  to 
the  state, ^  were  what  the  senate's  election  had  procured  for  Tacitus 
and  his  family. 

He  was  a  man  of  upright  character  and  religious  mind  :  never 
did  he  omit  to  have  served  in  his  house  the  meat  of  the  sacrifices, 
a  sort  of  communion  with  the  god  to  whom  the  sacrifice  had  been 
offered.  lie  punished  some  of  the  assassins  of  his  predecessor, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  intentions  were  of  the  best.  His 
biograj)her  attributes  to  him   many  statutes,  an  easy  thing  ;    but  he 


11 

ij 


'  Pntrimnninm  ftuum  puhh'envif  (Vopiscus,  Tnc,  10). 
VOL.  \  i. 
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M.  AXX(tM.v)  FLOIII ANUS, 

crowned  with  Laurel. 

(Bronze  Medallion.) 


had  neither  the  ability  nor  liad  lie  the  time  to  brinj;  out  good 
i-esults  to  the  state.  We  owe  him,  how(^ver,  v(Ty  special  _i^ratitud(^ : 
he  eaused  the  works  of  Tacitus  to  be  placed  in  all  the  puhlie 
libraries  and  ordered  that  every  year  ten  copies  of  them  should 
be   made.     Tn    multiplyini::    thus    the    copies    of   th(^   Ammh  and   the 

Ilistoririi  he  increased  our  chance  that  tlx'v 
shouhl  bo  preserved;  and  while  we  jirc  n(»t 
able  to  say  that  the  one  manuscript  which 
has  kept  this  great  writer's  work  alive  is  tlue 
to  these  copies,  it  may  certainly  be  the  truth 
that  without  th(Mii  we  sh(ndd  have  lost  the 
tragic  history  of  the  Ciesars.' 

Tacitus  had  appointed  as  praetorian  prefect 
his  brother,  M.  Annius  Florianus,  and  the 
latter  now  caused  the  purple  to  be  given  him 
by  his  soldiers,  themselves  desirous  not  to  leave  the  senate  time  to 
make  a  second  choice.     But   the  armv  of  the  East  had  at  tin's  time 

%, 

as  leader  a   valiant    ('ai)tain    whose    services   had   always    outrun    iiis 

honours.  At  the  news  that  Tacitus  was 
dead  the  troops  of  Probus  proclaimed  their 
;;'en(M-al  emperor,  and  those  of  Florianus 
rid  themselves  at  Tarsus  of  the  man  thev 
had  just  chosen  (beginning  of  July,  270). 
lie  had  reigned  thrcM^  months.  Upon 
their  estate  near  Interamna  was  raised  to 
the  two  brothers  a  cenotaph  and  statues 
thirtv  feet  high.  Doubtless  to  console 
their  descendants,  whom  these  nine  months 
of  the  imperial  dignity  had  d(»prived  of 
their  family  cliiefs  and  n^luecHl  to  in- 
digence, some  friend  of  the  senate  put  in  circulation  this  prophecy, 
which  Yopiseus  hands  down  to  us:  ^' In  a  thousand  years,  a 
mighty  prince  of  the  blood  of  Tacitus,  after  a  glorions  reign,  will 
give  back  to  the  Conscript  Fatlu  rs  their  authority,  and,  a  true  son 
of  early  "Rome,  will  live  submissive  to  the  good  old  customs  of 
the  country."      "  I  do  not  anticipate,"  says  Yopiseus  modestly,  'Mliat 

'  There  exist  two  manuscripts,  the  Medicei,  each  ^'ivinpr  u-'  a  portion  of  his  works,  so  that 
we  depend  on  one  MS.  for  all  that  we  have. 


Tlie  Kniperor  I'robus, 

Laurt'Ued,  with  Pike  and  Bnckler. 

(Hronze  Medallion.) 


my  book  will  live  hmg  enough  for  num  to  read  this  prediction  at 
the  time  when  it  will  either  be  seen  fultilled  or  will  be  relegated 
to  its  place  among  fables."  Yopiscu '  was  deceived  :  his  book  has 
lived  mucli  longer,  without  much  deserving  it ;  but  the  avenger 
of  the  senate  never  appeared.* 


II. — pRoius  (July,  27G,  to  September  or  ()(Toiu:r,  282). 

The  reigns  of  Tacitus  and  Florianus  had  been  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  interregnum.  The  real  successor  of  Aurelian  was 
one  of  his  compatriots  and  his  best  comrade  in  arms,  M.  Aurelius 
Probus.*^  We  already  know  him :  two  letters  of 
Yalerian,  drawn  from  the  im])erial  archives,  show 
with  what  esteem  lie  had  been  able  to  inspire  this 
emperor,  a  relative  of  whom  Probus  had  with  his 
own    hand     rc^scued     wlien     about    to    be    carried    into 

,...••.,  /  ,        T  ,  T  1  -.11        Reverse  of  a  Coin 

captivity  by  the  Quadi :  'Mn  accordance  with  the  of  I'robus,  of  the 
opinion  I  have  always  had  of  ycmn-  Probus,  and  u-'ift'oh.s,?,!!! 
the    testimony   of    the    most    honourable    citizens,    who    *"''".^"^..!!l^;,,''!T 

'  p'nd  :  OltlGIM 

call  him  the  man  of  his  name,   T  have  appointed  him    avcj.     (Small 

.    .,  ,  ,.  p        1  !•    •  Hronze.) 

trihnne,  contrary  to  the  ordinance  or  the  divme 
Hadrian,^  and  have  intrusted  to  him  six  cohorts  of  Saracens,  the 
Gallic  auxiliaii<'s,  and  the  Persian  cavalry  brought  to  us  by  the 
Syrian  Artabasses."  Aurelian  and  Tacitus  had  like  confidence 
in  him.  The  first  wrote  to  him:  ''To  show  you  in  what  esteem 
1  hold  your  merits,  I  intrust  to  you  my  Tenth  legion,  which  I 
myself  received  from  Claudius.  By  a  sort  of  hai)py  accident  this 
corps  has  never  had  for  leaders  others  than  future  emperors ; "  and 
the  second :  ''  Tiie  senate  has  appointed  me  emperor ;  but  know 
this,    that    the    greater    part    of     the    burden    will    rest    upon    your 

'  1  have  followed  the  rendering  some  have  given  to  the  words  talis  historia,  but  without 
certainty  whether  it  l>e  not  to  the  prediction  itself  that  they  apply  rather  than  to  the  book  of 
Vopiscus.     It  is,  however,  unimportant. 

^  Probus  was  born  at  Sirmium,  (Vopiscus,  Proh.,  3.)  Aurelius  Victor  (-£/>., 37)  makes  him 
a  Dahnatian.  llis  father  was  a  centurion,  and  later  a  tribune.  One  of  his  coins  bears  the 
words  Oriffitii  Au<j.,  with  the  she-wolf,  Lupa  (/etnellos  lactawt,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  claimed  to  be  of  Roman  origin.     (Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  r>or>,) 

^  The  one  which  prohibited  the  appointment  of  too  youthful  trihunes,  «me  i«r6rt.  Some 
sentences  from  the  two  letters  of  \  alerian  are  here  put  together  (Vopiscus,  Prob.,  4).  The 
second  contains  the  enumeration,  always  curious  and  significant,  of  the  payments  granted. 

LL  2 
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shoulders.  We  all  know  your  worth.  Aid  us  then  in  oiir  tiinos 
of  need.  I  have  given  you  the  command  of  the  army  m  the 
East,'  I  have  increased  your  emoluments  five-fold,'  doubled  your 
military    decorations,    and    you    will    share    the    consulship    of    the 


.  >5 


coming  year 

Probus  did  not  desire  the  Empire.  *'You  make  a  mistake," 
he  said  to  the  soldiers  who  saluted  him,  "for  I  shall  never  iLittcr 
you."  He  said  the  same  to  the  proDtorian  prefect  of  Floriauus, 
whom  he  did  not  remove  from  ofhee.  "  I  have  not  wished  for 
this  title,  and  it  is  contrary  to  my  desire  that  it  is  givc'U  mr. 
But  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  n^fusf^  th('  burden  which  the  armv  lays 
up(m  me:  it  is  now  a  question  of  fultilling  my  duty  well."  lie 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  to  his 
military  abilities  he  joined  uncommon  good  sense,  which  preserved 
hi  111  from  being  dazzled  by  his  imperial  destiny.  The  events 
which  followed  the  death  of  Aureliau  show  that  a  reaction  against 
the  military  saturnalia  had  begun  in  the  minds  of  the  generals 
themselves.^  Probus  was  one  of  those  who  felt  most  keenly  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  civil  order,  depn^ssed  since  the  time  of 
Caracalla  by  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  soldiery.  The  proof  of 
this  is  in  his  letter  where,  while  notifying  the  senate  of  his 
accession,  he  appears  to  await  from  it  the  conferring  of  authority. 
"  In  choosing  one  of  your  own  number,  Conscript  Fathers,"  he 
wrote,  "  to  succeed  the  emperor  Aurelian,  you  acted  in  conformity 
with  your  usual  rectitude  and  wisdom;  for  you  are  the  lawful 
rulers  of  the  world,  and  the  authority  which  has  come  to  you 
from  your  ancestors  will  be  transmitted  by  you  to  your  posterity. 
Would  to  the  gods  that  Florianus,  instead  of  seizing  upon  his 
brother's  purple,  had  waited  until  your  sovereign  will  had  decided 
either  in  his  favour  or  for  some  one  else  !  The  legions  have  done 
well  to  punish  his  rashness;  they  have  offered  me  the  title  of 
Augustus,  but  1  subuut  to  your  clemency  my  claims  and  my  services." 

This   letter  does  honour  to  the   statecraft  of   this  soldier.      lie 

^  Decreto  totius  Orientus  ducatu  (Vopiscus,  Prob.,  7). 

^  Salarium.  According  to  a  letter  of  Valerian  {id.,  Prob.,  4),  the  solarium  would  include 
all  the  material  advantages  attached  to  the  grade  and  probably  also  the  pay. 

-'  it  is  perhaps  another  sign  of  this  same  reaction  in  men's  minds  that  the  name  of  Mhkhis 
Aureliiis  was  borne  by  most  of  the  emperors  after  Claudius  (Jothicus.  Notwithstanduig  his 
wars.  Milieus  Aun'liiis  was  eminently  the  representative  of  civil  order. 


knew  the  weakness  of  the  senate  and  knew  well  that  he  had 
n( ►thing  to  fear  from  it;  but  this  decrepit  body  had  still  the 
grandeur  of  ancient  memories,  and  Probus  deemed  it  wise  to  give 
back  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiery  some  splendour  to  this  overclouded 
majesty,  that  the  army  might  be  made  to  believe  that  outside  of 
tliem.  and  above  tluMu,  there  existed,  if  not  a  power,  at  least  a 
right. 

It  is  needless  to  say 
with  what  acclamations 
the  senators  weleomtHl 
this  letter.  Probus 
was  likened  to  Alex- 
ander and  to  Trajan ; 
he  was  endowed  with 
all  the  virtues  of  the 
Antoninc^s,  all  the  talents 
of  ( 'laudius  and  Aurelian, 
and  he  merited  these 
eulogies.  What  joy 
again  w^hen  a  second 
message  announced  that 
the  senate  w^as  to  receive 
appeals,  to  appoint  pro- 
consuls and  their  legates, 
and  finally,  which  was 
a  more  important  thing, 
that  it  was  to  confirm 
the     imperial     decrees! 


Probus.     (Marble  Jiust^  Museum  of  Naples, 
No.  32  of  the  Catalogue.) 


The  claims  of  the  Conscri])t  Fathers  had  never  gone  so  far  as 
that;  Probus  granted  them  more  than  they  themselves  had  wished 
to  take  upon  Aurelian's  death,  and  the  senatorial  restoration  seemed 
complete.  In  reality  no  change  at  all  was  made.  The  emperor 
employed  towards  the  venerable  assembly  gentle  words  instead  of 
a  displeased  mien ;  the  Fathers  no  longer  trembled ;  they  seemed 
more  active  in  their  curule  chairs  and  they  praised  in  good  faith 
the  unselfishness  of  the  new  emperor.  Probus  asked  nothing 
better,  and  he  did  not  feud  that  he  paid  too  dearly  for  this 
li;ninonv  at    the  cost   of   a    few    marks  of   deference.     The  reality  of 
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power   remained,    where   the   public  weal  demanded    that    it    should 

be,    in    his    hands,   and  wo    shall    see    that 
he  used  it  well. 

Aurelian    being   dead,    the    barbarians 
had  fallen  upon  Gaul   and   liad   devastated 
many   Gallic  cities.^     Probus  went   thither 
with  a    large    army.      While    his    generals 
were   driving    back    the    Franks   into    tlie 
marshes  of  Batavia  and  Frisia,  he  himself 
forced    the    Alemanni    across    the    Rhine, 
pursued     them     into     the    valley    of     the 
Neckar  and  over  the  slopes  of  the  Suabian 
Alps,    retaking    their   spoils   and    the   cap- 
tives   they   were    carrying   away.     In    the 
hope    of    closing    the    road    against    new 
incursions,    he    constructed    an    earthwork 
covering     the     Decumatian     lands     from 
Eatisbon     to     Mayence,     that    is    to    say, 
from    the    Danube   to   the   Ehine.^      Like 
Marius   and   Hadrian   he   believed  that  to 
occupy   the    soldiers   was   the   best   means 
of   preserving  discipline;    he  caused  them 
to     construct     or     repair     a     stone     wall 
having  great  towers   at   regular   intervals, 
an  excellent  precaution  if  a  valiant  army 
were  always  posted   behind   this   rampart, 
ready  to  repulse  assailants  whcTcver   they 
might   attempt   to   break   through,'   but   a 
useless  measure  when  the  Empire,  assailed 

tolimni    oiumeniorative    of    the  n       -j  i  i 

Victories  of  Probus  over  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^j   ^as  able  to  Icavc  there  Only 

;Vr3tf\Sr^^^^^^^^^^       detachments  too  feeble  to  guard  this   im- 

the  Jievue  arch^oi.)  mcnsc   line.     The  wall,   in  fact,   crumbled 

under   the   feet   of   the   invaders,    like   that   of   Hadrian   in   Britain 

'  Vopiscus,  Prob.:  in  chap.  xv.  it  is  said  seventy;  in  chap,  xiii.,  sixty.  Vopiscus  adds 
that  Probus  destroyed  40(),(K)0  barbarians:  f  am  disposed  to  read  quadrarjinta  instead  of 
nuadnnijmtis.  These  400,000  men  killed  'would  suppose  a  more  formidable  invasion  than  that 
of  the  Goths  m  the  time  of  Claudius  II.,  and  nothing  indicates  that  this  was  so. 

'  On  the  subject  of  these  works,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  707.  and  the  map  on  p.  .361. 

'  At  the  present  day  the  republic  of   Ru.mios  Ayres  adopts  the  same  method  of  defence 
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beneath  tlie  advancing  Ticts ;  but  as  late  as  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Suabian  i)easant,  building  his  hovel  with  the  stones  taken 
from  these  ruins,  was  amazed  at  the  grandeur  of  the  work, 
crossing  valleys  and  passing  over  hill-tops,  and  attributed  its  con- 
struction to  demons,  and  it  has  always  been  called  the  Devil's 
Wall. 

These  gigantic  works,  and  the  presenc(*  of  the  emperor  and 
his  army,  intimidated  the  barbarians ;  nini^  tribes  sought  for  peace, 
and  gave  hostages  and  corn,  cattle  and  horses,  their  sole  wealth. 
Probus  received  into  his  army  16,000  of  their  warriors,  scattering 
them  through  the  legions  in  small  bands  that  they  might  be  a 
power  and  not  a  danger,  and  he  expressed  this  in  words:  ^^They 
must  be  felt,  not  seen "  (277).  Thus  the  Empire,  on  the  side 
of  the  Rhine,  again  assumed  a  vigorous  defensive. 

The  following  year  Probus  visited  Ehoetia,  Illyricum,  and 
Moesia,  where  the  Alemanni,  the  Burgundians,  the  Vandals,  the 
Sarmatians,  and  the  Goths  had  re-appeared ;  he  drove  out  these 
unimportant  bands,  and  once  more  restored  security  to  these  coun- 
tries where  for  the  last  forty  years  life  had  been  so  perilous.  On 
the  middle  or  lower  Danube,  he  encountered  a  German  nation,  the 
Lygians,  whom  Tacitus  represents  as  having  a  frightful  aspect, 
which  in  the  hand-to-hand  fights  of  ancient  war  might  well 
intimidate  the  adversary  :  '^  They  blacken  their  shields,  their  bodies, 
their  faces,  and  choose  the  darkest  night  to  make  their  attack. 
The  surprise,  the  horror  produced  by  darknc^ss,  the  mere  aspect  of 
this  terrific  host  which  seems  to  have  emerged  from  the  infernal 
regions,  chill  with  fear  the  bravest  heart,  for  in  battle  it  is  always 
the  eyes  which  are  conquered  first." '  These  black  warriors  did 
not,  however,  prevail  against  Roman  discipline.  From  the  timt»  of 
this  collision  their  name  disappears  from  history,  as  if  they  had 
been  utterly  destroyed.  Probus  had  promised  his  soldiers  a  piece 
of  gold  for  each  head  of  an  enemy  brought  to  him.  In  the  case 
of  the  prisoners  taken  from  all  these  barbarous  tribes,  he  gave 
them  lands  in  Britain,  where  they  proved  faithful  to  him. 


apainst  thr  Indians  of  the  pampas,  and  China  has  done  the  same  for  centuries  with  her  great 
wall.  These  lines  of  defence  do  not  always  prevent  incursions,  but  they  embarrass  the  return 
of  the  invaders. 

'  Tac.  Germania,  43. 
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After   having   appeased   in  Thrace   the   disturbances  caused  by 
the    barbarous    tribes    of    tliis    country,    wliom    the    Grmco-Roinau 
civilization    had    not    yet    been   able   to   transform    into   inofPensive 
labourers,  he  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor  (279),  and  put  an  end  to 
the  exploits  of  I'ulfurius,  a  famous  brigaud,  and  especially  to  those 
of  the  Isaurians,   inveterate  free-booters  who  pillaired   on    land   and 
sea,  and  had  up  to  this  time  been  aide  to  resist  the  Roman  p„wcr. 
Probus  organized  an  expedition  against  them,  penetrated   iut,i   their 
mountains,   searched   thron-1,   all   their  valleys,   and  when    he  with- 
drew left  behind  a  force  of  veterans.'     These  he  established   in  the 
principal    haunt    of    the    bandits,    and    he    distributtnl    lands    among 

them  on  condition  that  their  sous,  on  attaining 
the  age  of  eighteen,  should  serve  in  tlir  legions. 
This  was  like  instituting  military  tiefs.  "  He 
probably  imposed  like  conditions  on  th.'  enptives 
whom  he  had  transported  into  Britain.  Scvcnis 
had  set  an  example  of  this  sort  of  tenure  of 
land,  and  the  usage  increased. 

In  Syria,  Probus  received  a  Persian  embassy. 
Bahiam    11.,    who    had     reigned    since    275     had 
iKul  time  to  learn  the  value  of  the  legions  led  bv  a  brave  and'  able 
chief.       He     begged    for    the    friendship    of    I'robus,    and     .sent     l,in, 
presents,   wliuli  the  emperor  scornfullv  refused.     "T  am  ^urpri.ed  " 
Probus   made   answer,    "that  you   .send   me  .so    little,   when    all '  that 
you   have  will  one  ,Iay  belong   to  me.      K..ep  i,    „,„;,    ^    „.;,,   ,    . 
convenience  to   come  and   take   it."      This  was  bluster;    but   it   was 
suited    to   the  Oriental    taste,   and  the  con.lition   of  the  Roman   for- 
tres.ses    „,    Mesopotamia    .and    menacing'    preparations    which    were 
g...ng    forward    decided    Bahram   not    to    res..nt    this    insolence,    and 
It  even    appears    that    a    treaty    was    concluded    between    the    two 
empires/ 

Did    the    emperor    then   proceed   into   Egypt,    or  did    he   charge 

revere  be.s:T,,e...i,,eVa™..„..f.,,aaV;X:ir;;;^^  '^''« 

' ^w:;: :^^;;-!l:x.  tr^ '--  •--•  -■  -  "-■> 


Coin  of  J  {ah  nun  II. 
or  Vararuhne-s.- 
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one  of  his  lieutenants  to  call  to  account — for  assistance  rendered 
some  years  before  to  Firmus — Coptos,  Ptolema'is,  and  the  Bleniyes? 
This  we  do  not  know,  but  Kome  shortly  beheld  in  her  streets 
negro  captives  who  had  been  taken  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia. 

Probus  had  now  completed,  like  Aurelian,  Severus,  and 
Hadrian,  the  review  of  th(^  frontiers,  those  of  Africa  (excepted, 
where  all  was  tranquil.  This  had  become  a  periodical  necessity, 
since  the  barbaric  world  was  astir  and  always  ready  to  fall  upon 
the  provinces. 

The  emperor  was  recalled  into  Thrace  to  effect  an  important 
work.  Tlie  invasions  and  battles  which  for  half  a  century  h;id 
been  incessant  aloiii::  the  whole  line  of  the  Danube  had  mad(^  nianv 
parts  of  these  provinces  desolate.  Probus  resolved  to  call  in  the 
barl)arians  and  give  them  lands,  cattle,  and  fanning  implements. 
lie  had  already  transported  Lygians  and  Vandals  into  15ritain,  and 
had  advised  the  Alemanni  to  settle  in  the  Decumatian  lands.  The 
hostility  of  the  Goths  of  Dacia  towards  the  Bastarna),  who  occupied 
the  eastern  Carpathians,  gave  him  the  occasion  to  call  into  the 
Empin^  this  latter  tribe,  the  remnant  of  that  great  mass  of  (lallic 
nations  whom  we  have  seen,  in  thc^  time  of  Alexander  and  Perseus, 
established  in   the  valley  of  the  Danube. 

A  liundred  thousand  P>astarme  with  their  wives  and  children 
came  down  into  Thrace,  where,  happy  at  escaping  from  tlieir 
enemies,  tlu^y  moulded  themselv(^s  rai)i(lly  enough  to  this  new  life. 
Iiome  rejoiced.  ^*  For  us  tlie  barbarians  labour,"  it  was  said ; 
^*  for  us  they  sow."  ^  The  same  attempt  was  made  in  the  case  of 
the  (je})ida%  the  (hithunges  (Goths),  and  the  Frankish  prisoners. 
It  was  a  dangerous  system,  for  to  fill  the  provinces  with  foreign 
elements  was  (Hpiivalent  to  making  the  barbarians  the  warders  at 
the  gates  of  the  Empire  ;  the  peaceful  invasion  wliieh  the  emperor 
himself  organized,  far  from  hindering  the  other  which  was  made 
witli  violence  a  century  later,  facilituted  it.  Ancient  Pome  had 
had  a  diffen^nt  policy :  she  Latinized  coiKjuered  regions  ;  Probus 
Germaniz(^d  Poman  provinces.'^ 

These  barbarians  introduced  into  tlie  provinces  did   not    always 
accept    their    exile.     The   Gepida^    and    the    Guthuuges    preferred    to 

'  Barbari  rohif  ara?if,  vobU  seninf  (VopisciKs,  I'rob.,  15). 
^  Set>  ])]).  .'>»)1  rf  ^eq.  ilic  ])arairnij)li  reltitive  to  llu-  army. 
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coiitinuo  in  Tliracc  their  uoinadic  life ;  they  ranged  tlirough  the 
cultivated  lands  and  committed  such  ravages  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  kill  a  great  number  and  adopt  rigorous  measures  aj^^ainst 
the  rest.  The  Franks  did  better  still  :  relegated  to  the  lands 
about  the  Euxine  they  seized  some  vessels,  says  Zosimus,'  crossed 
the  Bosphorus,  and  having  ravaged  aloni,^  tlieii-  way  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Elinor  and  (jreeee,  they  passed  through  llie  Straits  of  Tlercules, 
and  coasting  Spain  and  fniul  came  round  to  tho  mouths  of  the 
Rhine,  where  they  ri'lated  to  their  ama/ed  iellow-countrymeii  how 
they  had  with  impunity  traversed  the  whole  of  the  great  Empire. 
This  was  a  fatal  revelation,  too  well  umh^rstood  bv  the  Frisians 
and  Saxons,  who  from  that  tinu^  began  to  ravage  with  thoir 
piracies  the  coasts  of  the  western  provinces.  ()thor  dangers  were 
to  be  fc^ared  from  the  barbarians  destined  for  the  games  of  tli(^ 
circus.  These  men  who  were  so  ready  to  shed  their  blood  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  trade  of  amusing  the  populace.  Probus 
had  reserved  a  large  number  of  tluMii  for  the  shows  he  was  obb'n^ed 
to  furnish  to  the  eitv  after  his  victories,  but  thev  broke  tlieir 
chains,  and  a  serious  combat  was  necessary  before  they  could  be 
subdued. 

About  this  time  the  turbident  population  of  Al(^xandria  jiro- 
claimed  as  emperor  Saturuiiius,  an  aide  li-eneral  valued  bv  Aureliau 
and  Probus,  but  of  volatih'  uiiud  and  resth'ss  disposition,  like  that 
Gallic  race,  says  the  historian,  whence  he  s])rang.-  At  fii'st  he 
suffered  the  ])opidaee  to  pltiy  at  making  an  emperor ;  then,  si^'zed 
with  fear,  he  tl(^d  into  Palestine  to  eseajx'  this  dangcn-ous  honour, 
and,  lastly,  believing  that  thcTe  was  no  long<T  safetv  For  him  in  a 
j)rivate  station,  he  took  off  a  iiurjde  veil  from  a  statue  of  Venus 
and  made  himself  an  imp(^rial  mantle  of  it.  But  he  said,  weeping, 
to  the  soldiers  who  dragged  him  to  this  honour:  ^' Alas,  how  useful 
a  citizen  is  lost  to  tli(^  state!  I  have  restored  the  (Gallic  provinces, 
I  have  taken  Africa  from  the  Moors,  and  1  have  pacified  Spain. 
To  what  protit  is  it  all '"  In  one  dav  I  losi^  all  that  1  have 
gained.  In.  calling  \\w  to  the  imperial  power  vou  sentence  me 
to  death."      Probus  would   willingly  have    spared    hiui  ;    the  em])eror 


i.  71 


^  .  .   .   .  oriundo  fuit  Chilhis,  ex  (jente  hoyninum  hif/u/pfioiima  of  nvida  soynper  rel facirndi 
pnncipus  iel  imperii  (Vopiscus,  Saturn.,  7).     Zosimus  und  Zonaras  c()ii.«sider  liun  a  Moor. 
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wrote  friendly  letters  to  Saturninus  with  promises  of  pardon  ;  but 
the  soldiers  who  hoped  to  profit  by  his  promotion  compelled  hiui 
to  persevere  in  his  usurpation.  (Jn  the  arrival  of  the  imperial 
troops  he  sought  shelter  in  a  fortress,  but  was  captured  and  put 
to  death. 

At  Lyons  a  similar  occurrence  took  place.  Since  the  time 
that  the  armies  had  resumed  obedience  uud(^r  the  strong  hand  of 
their  new  leaders,  the  populace  of  the  great  cities  had  seemed  to 
inhe]"it  the  former's  turbulence.  The  Lyonnese  proclaimed  Pro- 
culus,  a  rude  and  coarse  man  whom  Probus  had  but  to  touch 
with  his  finger  to  overthrow.  lionosus,  another  old  soldier, 
revolted  to  escai)e  tln^  resjtonsihility  of  a  fault  ;  he  had  suffered 
the  Germans  to  burn  the  Roman  fiotilla  on  the  Pliine,  of  which 
h(^  had  been  left  in  charge.  Defeated  by  the  im])(»rial  troops  with 
the  aid  of  the  (Tcrman  auxiliaries,  lu^  attached  a  rope  to  a  tree 
and  strangled  himself.  I  lis  body  was  an  object  of  derision: 
^^This  is  not  a  mtni  hanging  here,"  it  was  said;  ''but  only  a 
skin  of  wine;"'  and  this  funeral  oraticm  was  meritc^d.  Probus 
had  spared  the  family  of  Frocidus,  and  he  did  the  same  in 
the    case    of    Bonosus,    granting    to    llunihi    his    wife    a    pension 

for   life. 

Still  further  an  attempt  at  revolt  was  made  in  Britain.  A 
friend  of  the  emperor  had  persuadcMl  liim  to  give  the  government 
of  this  })rovin('e  to  some  individual  whose  name  has  not  been  pre- 
served; learning  that  the  fichdity  of  his  j>rotecje  vt^as  wavering, 
and  fearing  to  b(^  regarded  as  his  accomplice,  the  emperor's  friend 
feigned  to  hav(^  fallen  into  disgrace  at  court,  (exiled  himself  into 
Britain,  and  being  cordiallv  welcomed  bv  the  governor  assassinated 
him. 

All  these  attempts  had  failed  miserably  ;  none  the  less,  how- 
ever, were  they  a  dangerous  symptom.  The  bad  instincts,  wliicli 
had  for  a  moment  givc^i  way  before  a  feeling  of  the  public 
disastc^rs,  w(^r(>  re-awakening.  Probus  ow^ed  his  ejc^vation  to  war ; 
he  wished,  however,  to  occupy  himself  only  with  works  of  public 
utilitv,  and  condemned  his  soldiers  to  this.  The  troops  were  not 
unwilling  to  be  (Muployed  in  repairing  military  roads  and  rebuilding 


I 


'  Vopiscus,  lionoa.,  15.     He  was  a  Broton  of  Spanish  origin  and  his  mother  a  riaul.     His 
father  liad  been  a  schoohiiaster.     In  respect  to  liis  habits  of  intoxication,  see  above,  p.  372. 
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furtifications  which  had    been  destroyed,   as   their   predecessors    had 
so  often  done ;  but  Probus  would  have   them   construct  temples  and 
porticos,   regulate    the    course    of   rivers,    and    drain    marshes,    break 
up  the   ground   and   plant   the   vine  in  Gaul,   Pannonia,   and  Mcrsia, 
wliere  these  vineyards,    longer  of  life   than  tlie   l]in])ire,  still  exist ; 
and  there  was  current  a  dangerous  saying  of   his:     ''The   day   will 
come  when   Pome  will    no    longer   need    an    army."     Our  sympathy 
is    due    to   this  gallant   soldier   who   did  nut  underrate  the   share   of 
the   civil    order   in    an    established  community;    who,    in    tlie    midst 
of   arms,    was    mindful    of    the    labours    of   peace    and   employed  his 
legions   therein,     lie  was  yet  young,'  beloved  of  the   senate,   feared 
by  the  barbarians,  and  had  he  lived  would  have  secured  prosperous 
days  to  the  Empire;  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  live.     The  Komnn 
army  was  composed  of  too  rou^:!!  matc^rial  for  ideas  of  devotion  to 
the    public    weal    taking    any    otlu^r    form    than    that    of    courage    in 
battles  to  be  comprehensible  to  these  men  who   were   in  no  respect 
Pomans.      One    summer    day,     in    a    torrid     heat    which    rendeivd 
fatigue  greater  and  the  mind  more  excitable,  the  soldiers  employed 
in   draining  a    marsh  in  the  m^glibourhood  of  Sirmium   threw  down 
their  impk^nents,  seized  their  swords,    and  forcing   an   entrance   into 
a    tower  where  Probus   was    overlooking    th(^    woik,    th(\v    murdeivd 
him-    (September    or    October,    2S-2).      The    d(^ed    beinir    don(^    they 
wept  over  the  man  whcmi  they  had  just  killed,   and  upon  his  tomb 
were    inscribed    these    words:     '' Ilere    lies    the    emp(M'or    Probus,    a 
truly    upright    man,    who    conquered    all    barbarous    nations    and    all 
tyrants."^     Cams,    whom  he   had  loaded  with  honours,  avenged  his 
death  upon  the  murderers. 


'  Fifty  years  of  a^^e.    (Orelli,  No.  1,104.) 

^  This  tower  was  ^rotectod  with  iron,  tiirrvi  ferrata,  whonce  it  may  bo  inferr.*!  that 
murmurs  had  ulrea.ly  been  heard,  and  that  IVohus  had  ^ruardrd  a^rui„st  a  surprise.  Zonara.s 
represents  this  murder  as  preceded  by  a  revolt  of  (.ther  troops  who  had  constrained  CWus  to 
assume  the  purple  and  march  upon  Italy.  Cf.  Vopiscus,  Prob.,  21  ;  Aur.  \'ictor,  .37  ;  iMitropius, 
IX.  17;  Orosius,  vii.  24;  the  Syncellus,  etc.  The  authority  of  all  these  writers  not  bein^  great, 
I  adopt  that  version  of  the  story  which  seems  to  me  most  probable. 

•'The  coins  of  Probus  have  for  their  lejrcnd  :  lioyw  imp.  (\  Proho,  &n  epitliet  ran-  upon 
imperial  coins.  An  inscription  (Wilmanns.  I,()t8)  bears  the  following:  pietate  ju.^titia 
fortitudine  et  plane  omnium  rirtutum  principi  vero  Gothico  verof^ne  Ocrmanico  ac  victoriarnm 
omnium  yiominihyi-x  inlw^tri,  M.  Aur.  Proho.  Mommsen  concludes,  from  the  words  rem  Gothico 
reroiiue  Germanico.  tliat  Probus  had  refused  these  two  titles.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  general 
rliaracter  of  the  inscription  gives  anotlier  meaning  to  these  words.  Tlu>  jMoph-  ,,f  Vul.'iitia.  m 
engraving  these  wonls,  wish   to  contrast  the  important  victories  >)f   IVohus  over  ihr  ( loths  anl 


We  add  one  title  more  to  those  which  Aurelian  and  Probus 
owe  to  the  esteem  of  history :  these  valiant  emperors  created  the 
great  military  school  whence  emerged  Cams,  Diocletian,  his  three 
colleagues,  Constantine,  Lieinius,  and  the  generals  who  for  more 
than  a  half-century  protected  the  frontiers  from  invasion. 


Coin  of  Caius.- 


ITI. — ('arus  (September,  282,  to  ])ecember,  283);  Carinus  and 
NuMERiANUs  (Decembkk,  283,  TO  April,  285). 

M.  Aurelius  Cams  was  also  an  Illyrian,'  but  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  capital,  called  himself  a  Poman,  and  had  filled 
military  and  civil  ofhces,  the  proconsulship  of  Cilicia,  and  the 
prictorian  prefecture,  lie  was  therefore  a  senator ; 
but  he  had  less  consideration  for  the  senate  than 
Probus,  and  contented  himself  with  announcing  to 
that  body  his  accession,  and  congratulating  them  that 
their  emperor  was  this  time  one  of  i\\m  own  order. 

He  had  two  sons  of  very  different  characters 
and  tastes :  Carinus,  violent  and  profligate ;  and 
]Nunu'rianus,  of  gentle  manners  and  cultivated  mind.  If  we  may 
believe  the  flatteries  of  the  senate,  who  caused  a  statue  to  be 
(^n^cted  to  him  in  the  Ulpian  library,^  the  latter  was  a  great  orator, 
and  his  verses  were  compared  with  those  of  the  most  famous  po(^t 
of  his  time,  Nemesianus.  The  new  emperor  appointed  his  two  sons 
Caesars,  and  sharing  the  Emjun^  with  (^irinus  gave  him,  perhaps 
not  without  hesitation,  the  gov(>rnment  of  the  western  provinces. 
It  is  at  least  asserted  that  the  emperor  soon  repented  of  this  act, 
and  sought  to  withdraw  th(^  authority  from  his  son  in  order  to 
bestow  it  upon  (Nuistantius  Chlorus."  He  himself,  resuming  the 
])roject    formed    by    Probus    of    striking    a    heavy    blow    at    Persia, 

(lermans  with  the  pretended  successes  of  so  many  other  emperors  who  were  anything  but  real 

conquerors. 

'  At  h'ast  born  in  lUvria  :  one  of  his  historians  represents  bim  as  the  son  of  a  Carthaginian. 
Pcrnis  pnroyitihiu<  (Vopiscus,  Canes,  4)  ;  Zonaras  calls  him  a  (Jaiil. 

M)EO  KT  DOMINH  (WKO   INVIC.  AVG.     lladiat.- husts :   facing  each  other,  the  Sun 

and  Carus.     (Small  bronze.) 

'This  statue   lioro   the  following  inscription:   Kumeviano  Cfpsari  oratort  temporihM  mis 

pofcjititsimo  (Vopiscus,  i^^um.,  VI). 
*  Vopiscus.  (\irifi.,  IH. 


i 
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the    hereditary    t^uemy,    directed    his    steps    towards    the    East,    fol- 
lowed   by    a    formidable    army;     his    second    son    accompanied    him 

(January,  288). 

At  th(^  Ti(  ws  of  the 
death  of  Pi-()l)iis  tlic  Uuadi 
had  crossed  the  Danube  and 
overrun  the  whole  of  Pan- 
nonia.'  (  arus  killed  16,000 
of  them,  and  took  a  larirc* 
number  of  prisoners,  among 
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Carus  crowued  with  Laurel. 


them  many  women. 

He  then  advanced 
rapidly  into  Mt\sopotamia. 
Bahram  If.,  whose  principal 
army  was  at  that  time 
employed  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  his  Empire, 
essayc^d  by  a  humble  em- 
bassy to  avert  the  storm. 
When  the  envoys  arrived 
in  the  camp  they  were  ccmducted   into  the  presence  of  an  old  man 

who,  seated  on  the   ^^^round 


and  clad  in  a  simple  wool- 
len tunic,  was  eatinp:  some 
peas  cooked  with  a  little 
salt  meat.  This  old  man 
said  to  them  that  he  was 
the  emi)eror,  and  that  if  the 
Persians  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  majesty  of  Pome 
he  would  make  their  country  as  bare  as  his  head,  upon  which, 
removing  his  cap,  he  showed  it  to  them  perfectly  bald.     -  Are  you 


Coin  coinmeinorative  of  Vicloriea  over  the  Quadi.^ 


»  Eutropius(ix.  6)  phices  the  (^ladi  in  the  eastern  Carpathians;  b.it  this  must  be  an  error 
tor  we  have  always  found  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Marooniaiini. 

•^Intaglio  of  the  Cahinef  de  France  (nicolo,  14  millini.  by  1l>).'no.  l>,106  of  the  CataWue- 
not  a  likeness :  Carus  was  older  and  bald,  if  the  words  attributed  to  him  are  authentic 

^  IMP.  NUMERIANUS  P.  F.  AVG.-  Laurelled  bust,  holdin.  a  spear  and  a  globe  On 
the  reverse  :TUIVXF.  VQUADOK. :  Carinus  and  Numerianus  in  a  .uadriga.  ,  Mronze  n.xlalhou. 
Cohen.  No.  IJ).)     Hut  neither  the  father  nor  the  elder  son  were  ever  to  return  t.,  H-.n.e  a,„l  of 


liungry?"    he   then   said;    *' if  you  are,  eat   fixmi   this   dish;    other- 
wise,  you    may   go.'' '       A  victory   gave    him    the    road    to  8eleucia, 
and    he    entered    tliat     rec:ion    without    ditticultv ;     he    crossed    the 
Tiicris,    took     Ttesiplioii,    and    was    making    ready     to    execute    his 
tJireats,    when  one  day   during   a   storm    his   tent    was   seen   to  be  in 
flames.      Aper,    his  pnetoriau   pi'ef(H.*t,   declared   it  to   have  been  set 
on  tire  by  a  flash  of  lightning,   which  iiad   also  kiUed  the   emperor. 
The    lightning    was    pi*obably    not    the    real    culprit.       Cams   was   a 
hard   master,   and  his  soldiers  and  oihcers,  fatigued  by  this  sunnner 
campaign    under     a     burning     sun,     saw 
themselves  with   alarm  dragged  away  by 
him  into  the  heart  of  Asia.     A  prophecy 
was   put    in    circulation    that    no    Roman 
emperor  could  go  beyond  Ctesiphon,  and 
some   one    took    advantage   of    the    storm 
to  strike  the  blow.     The  oracle  was  ful- 
filled, and  the  flames  concealed  all  traces 
of    the    crime   (end   of    December,    283). 
The    emperor's    secretary    wrote    to    the 
urban    prefect:     'M)ur    beloved    emperor 
Carus  was  ill  in  his  bed,  whi^n  a  furious 
storm    burst   over   the   camp.       The    sky 
became  so  darkened  that  we  could  not  distinguish  each  other,  and 
in   the  g(^neral   confusion   incessant    peals    of    thunder  prevented  our 
being    aware    of   what    was    going    on.       Immediately    after    a    very 
heavy   burst    of    thunder   the    outcry    was    raised    that    the    emperor 
was    no    mon^;    it    appeared    that,   in    the    tran^sports   of    their  grief, 
the   household   oflicers   had   set    (m   fire   the   imperial    tent,    whence 
has  arisen  a  report  that  the  emperor  had  been  kilhnl  by  lightning  ; 
but,    so    far    as    we    have    been    able    to    investigate    the    matter, 
we  believe   that   his   death   was    caused    by   the    illness   from    which 
he  was  suffering.''  ^ 

this  triumph,  uU  that  was  ever  seen  were  the  coins  which  bore  its  emblems.     (Eckhel,  vol.  vii. 

p.  5lL>.) 

^  These  words  have  been  also  attributed  tr»  Probus. 

'  Intaglio  of  the  Cabinet  de  France  (sardonyx  of  15  millim.  by  11),  No.  1,357  of  the 
Catalogue.  Under  the  No.  1,35J>  the  same  collection  possesses  an  intaglio  cut  on  both  sides; 
the  reverse  of  the  head  of  Baliram  II.  is  a  lion  -urniounted  by  a  scorpion. 

^  Vopiscus,  Car.,  S. 


Hahram  II.  ( Vararahnes)." 
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Nurnerianus  inherited  the  title  of  Augustus,  which  his  hrotlier 
Carinus  also  assumed  at  Ronie,  and  the  army,  abandunin-  it.  cun- 
quests,  fell  back  into  the  provinces.  The  youn-  emperor,  a  man 
of  gentle  and  contemplative  nature,  pn^fcrn-d  to  dream  over  his 
verses    rather    than    to   add    new   exploits   to   tiiose  aehieved   h\    his 


r^ 


M.  Aur.  Carii>u8.     (Bu«t  of  the  Capitol,  Ildl  of  the  Emperors,  No.  79.) 

father.  His  constitution  was  delicate;  he  had  not  been  able  to 
endure  the  fatigues  of  this  expedition,  and  the  sun  and  the  burn- 
ing sands  of-  the  desert  had  brought  on  an  affection  of  the  eyes 
which  made  it  necessary  for,  him  to  live  in  darkness.  He  never 
left  his  tent  except  concealed  in  a  litter,  and  the  soldiers  became 
accustomed    to    not    seeing    him.      Thus    slowly    the    army    crossed 
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Mesopotamia,  the  Syrian  provinces,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  prirtorian 
prefect,  Aper,  father-in-hiw  of  Xumerianus,  was  in  command.  At 
the  beginning  of  September  they  reached  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus.  A  part  of  the  army  liad  already  crossed  the  straits  wlieii 
a  rumour  was  put  in  circulation  that  Xumerianus  was  dead.  Tlie 
soldiers  rushed  t(.  the  emperorV  tent,  and  found  there  a  dead  body 
from  whicli  life  had  departed  some  days  before.  This  secret  kept 
so  long  directed  suspicion  upon  the  man  whose  dutv  it  had  been  to 
reveal  it  instantly;  the  sohliers  surrounded  Aper,  accused  him  of 
being  his  son-in-law\s  murderer,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  the 
generals,  assembled  at  Clialcedon  on  the  Asiatic  side,  fornu>d  them- 
selves into  a  tribunal  to  judge  the  murderer  whose  crime  no  man 
doubted.  Before  the  decision,  they  chose  one  of  their  number  as 
chief;  he  was  the  son  of  a  freedman  and  himself  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  the  captain  of  the  household  troops,'  Diodes  by  name, 
a  man  who  must  have  been  an  honoured  soldier,  since  without 
canvassing  or  the  intervention  of  the  soldiery  he  was  the  choice 
of  his  companions  in  arms.  He  ascended  the  tribunal,  and  swore 
by  the  Sun,  the  divinity  who  sees  all  things,  even  the  secret 
thoughts  of  men,  that  he  had  in  no  way  been  concerned  in  the 
murder  nor  had  desired  the  imperial  power;  then  turning  towards 
Aper  he  exclaimed:  "This  man  is  the  assassin;''  and  plunged 
his  sword  into  the  prefect's  heart,  as  the  priest  immolates  the 
victim  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods.  As  supreme  judge  he  had  pro- 
nounced sentence;  as  soldier  he  executed  it  (17th  September,  284). 

^  Domesticos  reyeiu  {id.,  Xumer.,  13).  The  domestici,  who  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Caracalla,  were  companies  of  the  bodyguard  :  their  captains  naturally  took  the  rank  and 
authority  given  them  by  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  whose  life  was  in  their  hands.  An 
inscription  found  at  Xiconiedia  mentions  a  bodyguard  of  \irotvctors,  profecfores  divint  lateris, 
under  Aurclian.  ( ('.  /.  L.,  iii.  327.)  Another  m»'ntions  an  officer  of  this  guard  who  was  consul 
in  261.  ( I'.Trot,  La  (ialatie,  etc.,  vol.  i.p.  6.)  In  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Claudius II.  the 
protevtores  are  mentioned.    (^Bull.  epigr.,  No.  1,  p.  6.) 
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CHAPTEE   XCIX. 

DIOCLETIAN ;   WARS  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

I. — Diocletian  and  Maximlvn,  or  the  Uyarciiv  (284  293). 

DIOCLES;,    wlio  after  his   accession    gave   to   bis    Oreek   nanie    a 
"Roman  and  more  sonorous  form,    Diocletiuuiis/   was  a   Dalma- 
tian from   the  environs  of   Scutari,   whose  father  had  been   a   slave. 

Enterinc:  the  service  at  an  earlv  age,  lie 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  superior  officers, 
less  by  brilliant  achievements  tlian  by  his 
aeute  and  penetrating  mind,  which  always 
found  the  wisest  measure  to  adopt  and  the 
best  means  of  carrying  it  into  <\\ecution.'^ 
.\t  the  time  of  th(;  death  of  Claudius 
Gothicus,  Diocletian  was  twenty -five  years 
old,  an  age  perfectly  suited  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  of  the  great  military  school  of 
Aurelius  and  Probus.*  In  these  storm v  times  advanceuKMit  was 
rapid ;  he  rose  quickly  to  the  higher  grades  in  the  army,  was 
made  consul  suffectus^  governor  of  Ma^sia  and  commander  of  tlie 
palace  guard,  a  post  of  confidener  which  gave  him  very  high  rank. 
To  set  ill  circulation  the  report  that  in  taking  the  life  of  Aper 
lie  had  executed  a  decree  of  heaven,  Diocletian  ivlatcd  tliat  a 
diiiidess  of  Tongres  in  Belgium  had  promised  him  that  he  should 
be   emperor  after  he   had    killiMl    a   wild    boar.      '•  From    tliat    day,"' 

'  His  iiiiiiie  ill  inscriptions  \sV.  (or  M.)  Aurelius  Valerius  Diocletianus,  (Wilmanns,  7(»J) 
and  S24.)  He  was  born  in  24')  at  Doelea,  in  l)alnuitia,near  Podgoritza,  below  Montenegro,  and 
was  but  thirty-nine  at  the  time  of  his  accession. 

^  Aur.  Victor,  who  lived  not  lonu'  after  Diocletian,  tilling  high  offices  under  Julian,  snya 
that  the  former  was  chosen  oh  sapient uttn,  and  calls  him  maiptiis  vir  (  Ccps.,  80). 

MMT.  C({€sar)  C'(aius)  YAL(erius)  hlOCLETLVNUS  P(iu8)  l'\elix)  AUU(uatus). 
Laurelled  bust  with  cuirass  and  a}gis.     (lironze  medallion.) 

'  .  .  .  .  usumqvp  boner  militifc  quanta  his  Aiweliani  Piohiqiie  institutio  fuit  (Am.  Victor,3J>). 


Diocletian. 


he  said,  "I  sought  the  wild  boar  everywhere,  and  I  have  killed 
many,  but  other  men  have  eaten  them.'-  Auivlian,  indeed,  and 
then  Probus,  Tacitus,  and  Cams  ascended  tlie  throne,  and  still 
Diocletian  remained  in  the  ranks.  On  the  17th  of  September  284 
the  designated  wild  boar  ^  fell  at  last  beneath  liis  blows,  and  tlie 
son  of  the  Dalmatian  slave  became  the  emperor  of  Konie. 

The  rare  documents  which  we  possess  in  relation  to  Diocletian 
do  not  give   those  inner  details  wdiich  permit    us    to  penetrate  into 


Chase  of  tlie  Wild   IJoar.^ 

the  genius  of  the  man.  However,  notwithstanding  gaps  and 
obscurities,  it  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  he  was  something  more 
than  a  soldier  of  fortune.  But  he  did  not  come  from  one  of 
those  rich  and  intellectual  communities  in  which  the  Antonines 
had  learned  the  elegancies  of  the  T^oman  world.  Accordingly,  not 
possessing  their  natural  or  acquired  distinction  as  a  means  to  keep 
the  crowd  at  a  distance,  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  cold  and 
solejnn  ceremonial,  regulated  by  the  strictest  etiquette.  In  the 
arts  his  taste  inclined  to  the  massive  constructions,  the  Tieavy 
ornamentation   of  periods   of  natural    decline;     and    while    Tladrian's 

'  Aper'is  the  Latin  word  signifying  wild  boar.  It  has  been  believed  that,  by  this  precipitate 
murder,  Diocletian  intended  to  prevent  compromising  revelations,  since  he,  as  commander  of  the 
bodyguard  must  have  known  what  was  taking  place  in  the  tent  of  Numerianus.  Ikit  as  father- 
in-law  of  the  emperor,  as  well  as  pra'torian  prefect,  Aper  had  a  superior  authority  which  would 
have  permitted  Imii  to  send  away  all  persons  who  might  have  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  his 
designs. 

'Bas-relief  from  a  sarcopliagiis  found  at  Salona,  the  subject  of  which  is  regarded  as  an 
allusion  to  the  murder  of  Aper. 
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villa  at  Tivoli  has  preserved  to  us  a  great  number  of  masterpieces, 
from  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Salona,  an  enormous  mass  of 
marble,  granite,  and  porphyrv,  not  one  work  of  art  has  come 
down  to  us. 

He  seems  to  have  had  more  appreciation  of  literature.  We 
know  that  he  gave  to  Xicomcdia  a  school  of  higher  iii^tnu'tion,  to 
which  he  called  Lactantius,  the  most  (doquent  rlietorician  of  his 
time ; '  that  he  (wcuscmI  students,  up  to  their  twenl}  -lilih  year, 
from  municipal  burdens;'  tliat  he  took  as  his  model  the  pliiln- 
sopher  Marcus  Aurelius,''  a  gr(\'iter  man  than  himself,  but  not  so 
great  a  ruler;  that  finally  he  caus(Ml  biographies  of  the  emperors 
to  be  >\Titten.'  Unfortunatelv  tlie  lesscms  that  he  learned  from 
history,  while  revealing  to  him  tlie  points  truly  important  for 
an  administrati(m,  did  not  trach  him  gentleness.  He  showed 
himself  pitiless  towards  arnuMl  insurrections,  and  even  towards 
those  that  were  not  armed,  and  if  he  had  in  his  retirement  much 
practical  philosophy,  he  appcnu'ed  never  to  have  had  a  very  lively 
interest  in  intellectual  matt(n"s ;  at  Salona  his  garden  was  far  more 
attractive  to  him  than  were  his  books.  His  religion  was  that  of 
the  peasant :  for  his  infirmities,  a  healing  deity,  -.Esculapius ;  for 
his  fortunes,  a  protecting  dnt}\  Jupiter,  and  the  voice  of  the 
Oracles,  listened  to  more  atttmtivelv  in  certain  cases  than  the 
utterance  of  human  wisdom. 

But  he  possessed  the  qualities  which  make  the  ruler :  a 
knowledge  of  men,  a  comprehension  of  the  needs  of  the  state, 
and  the  firm   resolve  to  give   incessantly    his  thoughts  and   himself 


•  Lactan.,  2)ti'.  Inst.,  v.  2,  and  S.  Jerome,  ffe  Vir.  illustr.,  80:  ...  .  Amobii  diHcipulus, 
sub  Diocletiano  principe  accitus  cum  Flavio  grammatico.  Another  writer,  Ilieroclt^s,  was  vicar 
of  the  diocese  of  Bithynia. 

^  .  .  .  .  ut  stiidiix  non  avocantur  {Code  Just.,  x.  49,  1).  See  in  the  reif^n  of  Valeutinian  I. 
an  ordinance  concerning  tlie  schools  of  Rome.  Diocletian  also  said:  artem  geometrice  disceie, 
atque  e.vercere publics  interest  {Code  Jmt.,  ix.  14,  2). 

'  Augustan  History,  Marc.  Ant.,  19.  lie  blamed  the  savage  temper  of  Maximian, 
asperitatem,  and  said  of  Aurelian  that  he  was  better  suited  to  l)e  a  general  than  to  be  an 
emperor  {ibid.,  Aurel.,  43).  Lactantius  {de  Morte  pers.)  speaks  of  his  moderation:  .  .  .  hanc 
moderationem  tenere  conatus  est. 

*  A  part  of  .the  Augustan  Historg.  Cf.  TeufTel,  Geschichte  der  rom.  Literntnr,  No.  388. 
Capitolinus  says  to  him  (in  Macrino,  15,  ad  fin.):  ....  qu<e  de  plurimis  collect  a  Serenitati 
Tua  ....  detulimus,  quia  te  cupidum  reterum  impera*orum  esse  perspe.nmus.  The  saying  of 
Diocletian  that  "  the  be.<it  of  .rulers  is  in  danger  of  being  sold  by  his  courtiers,"  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  letters  exchangt^d  between  Mnesitheus  and  Gordian  III.  {Hist.  Aug.. 
Gordianns  III.,  24-25.) 
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to  the  cares  of  government.     We  might  suppose  that  this  creator  of 
the  Byzantine  court  was  an   eff«Mninat(^   person,   but    h(»    manifested. 


i::^Mm 


(ittte  of  the  I'aluoe  of  Diocletian,  called  the  (iolden  (tate,  at  8alonu. 


in  respect  to  provinces,  frontiers,  and  armies,  all  the  masculine 
energy  of  a  Hadrian.  Like  that  indefatigable  traveller  he  was 
incessantly  on  the  road  throughout  the   I'.mpire.      He  weighed   his 
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plans  carefully,  (letcrniiiied  them  long  in  advance,  in  order  to 
secure  their  success,  and  executed  with  energy  what  prudence  had 
prepared.  Ilis  bust  in  the  capitol  shows  plainly  this  patient 
tenacity.      By    the    broad   square   forehead,    the   cold    and    tranquil 

face,  we  recognize  a 
man  master  of  him- 
self, which  is  the 
first  condition  for 
becoming  master  of 
others. 

Lactantius  accuses 
him  of  cowardice  and 
of  avarice,  strange  re- 
])roaches  to  address  to 
the    soldi(»r   who    had 
gained  his  promotion 
on    fields     of     battle, 
and  to  the  economical 
ruler    who    was     the 
most    ostentatious    of 
em])erors  only  because 
he     believed     this 
ostentation    necessary 
to  the  new  monarchy 
he   was    founding. 
Nor     do     we     more 
willingly    agree    with 
Lampridius   when   he 
calls   Diocletian  *4he 
Father  of  the  (i  olden 
Age," '  for  the  fourth 


Lsculiipius*.     (xMarble  iii  the  Museum  at  Naples.) 


century  has  no  right  to  this  title.  The  history  of  his  reign  which, 
with  but  a  brief  exception,  gave  to  the  Roman  world  a  long  period 
of  domestic  peace,  and  to  the  Enq)ire  forty  years  of  security,  will 
make  us  know  him  better  than  the  words  of  doubtful  veracity 
spoken  by  his  enemies  or  b)-  his  liatterers. 


Auf/.  Hist.,  Jlvl'wq.,  .3i. 
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Coin  of  the  Usurper  .f  ulian,-' 


The  man  chosen  bv  the  Eastern  army  had  a  dangerous  com- 
petitor  in  Carinus,  who,  proud  of  a  brilliant  success  over  the 
Jazyges,  had  no  idea  of  abandoning  his  paternal  inheritance.  ]5ut 
d'»tested  by  the  senate* — a  thing,  it  is  true,  of  but  little  importance^, 
— Carinus  was  despised  for  his  sensuality  by  the  rough  comrades- 
in-arms  of  the  later  emperors,  and  he  was  also  dreaded  by  the 
soldiers  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  and  this  disaffection  of  the  army 
was  serious  for  an  aspirant  to  the  thnme  who  had  to  encounter  a 
competitor. 

On  both  sides  many  months  were  employed  in  making  ready 
for  the  struggle.  Carinus  first  overcame 
Julian,  governor  of  Venetia,  who  had 
assumed  the  purple,  and  he  gained  also 
some  partial  advantages  over  the  ad- 
vanced-guard of  Diocletian.  In  March  or 
April,  285,  the  armies  met  for  a  decisive 
engagement  at  Margus  cm  the  Morawa,  not  far  from  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Danube  of  Europe.  As  always,  the  Asiatic 
legions  gave  way  before  the  onset  of  the  legions  of  Europe  ;  but 
Carinus  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  officers  w^hose   wife  he  had 

outraged.^ 

This  murder  seems  to  have  been  a  deliverance  for  every  one. 
On  the  conqueror's  part  there  were  no  confiscations,  no  exiles:  each 
man  retained  his  office,  even  the  urban  and  pnctorian  prefects,  and 
Diocletian  took  one  of  them  for  his  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
It  is  probable  an  agreement  had  been  entered  into  before  the 
battle,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  Western  emperor  had  sold  him 
to  his  competitor.  Eutropius  says  that  Carinus  was  betrayed  or  at 
least  abandoned.'  In  these  days  when  Rome  had  only  mercenaries 
for  soldiers,  the  best  of  all  war-engines  was  a  well-filled  treasury. 

This  great  commotion  had  unsettled  the  Empire,  encouraged 
the   barbarians,    and   diminished    the    subject   nations   whom   Rome 


'  Carinas  had  one  day  said  to  the  Roman  populace  tliat  the  wealth  of  the  aristocracy 
belonged  to  them,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  the  true  Roman  people.    {Hist.  Aug.,  Car  inm,\.) 

-  IMP.  C.  JULIANUS  Piins)  ¥{v\ix)  AVG(ustus)  and  tin;  laurelled  bust  of  Julian.  On 
the  reverse:  LI BERTAS  PVJiLICA,  surrounding:  fipire  of  Liberty.     (Gold  coin.) 

'  Suoriun  ictu  interiit  quod  libidine  impatiens,  militarium  nuptas  affectabat  .  .  sese  ulti 
«unMAur.  Victor,  39). 

*  ix.  20. 
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protected  badly  and  ruined  by  her  exactions.    The  taxes  were  heavy 
in    themselves,    and    increased    because    of    the    exhaustion    of    the 
sources  of  production.'    What  has  been  said'  of  the  hardships  which 
oppressed  trade,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  of  the  disappearance  of 
petty   landowners,   and   the  desolation    of   the   country,   even    in    its 
most  fertile  regions,   makes  it  comprehensible  how  in   the  midst  of 
these  populations  driven  wild  by  suffering,  Gallias  cferatas  injuriis,^ 
insurrections  should  have  broken  out.      That  of  the  Bagauda}^  was 
for  the  moment  formidable.     Fugitive  slaves,  husbandmen  oppressed 
by  their  masters,  vagrant  peasants,   insolvent  debtors,   became  free- 
booters and  at  last  formed  an  army,  which  gave  itself  two  Ciesars, 
'.Elianus   and   Amandus   (285).      W(^    have    coins    struck    for   these 
peasant-emperors ; •'  on  the  reverse  of  one  is  the  word:  Spes.     Using 
every  variety  of  weapons,    they    Hung    themselves    with    the   ardour 
of  savage   instincts  when  unchained  upon  th(^  vilhiges  and  unwalled 
cities,  ravaging,  burning,  and    killing."     Autun,   latidy  the  pride   of 
Gaul,    was   a   second    time    devastated.'      Brigand   chiefs   are   often 
popular   favourites,    the    war   they  make   upon    the   rich  seeming  to 
the   poor   but   h^gitimate   reprisal.      The    Bagaudie    remain    in    the 
memory  of  the  people  as  defenders  of  the  unfortunate.     A  tradition 
which    took   shape   in   the   following  centuries   oven    represents  this 
outbn^ak   as   a    Christian   insurrection.      It   would   be   no   cause   for 
surprise  if  some  Christians  were  among  them,   as  there  were  some 
in  the  Gothic  bands  which  had   ravaged  Asia  Minor.     Were    they 
not   also   suffen^rs   from   oppression,    and   might    not    the    spirit    of 

'  CaDsar  re-iuired  from  the  Gauls  only  40,000,000  sesterces  (about  £'400,000).  This  was  a 
tax  which  the  conqueror  knew  it  for  his  advantage  to  render  light.  Augustus,  after  reorganizing 
the  pacified  Empire,  had  re(iuired  from  (iaul  nearly  the  same  tribute  as  from  Egypt,  12,500 
talents  (Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  39,  and  Strabo,  XVII.  i.  13)  or  nearly  i'2,800,000.  Savigny  believes 
that  m  the  time  of  Constantine  tlie  tribute  had  quintupled.     (Marquai-dt,  Ilandb.,  ii.  1>;^S.) 

^  p.  3^2. 

Paney.  reteres,  vi.  8,  edit,  of  167tj.     The  woiti  efferatas  signifies  literally  '^  rendered  wild 

aura  "  * 


or  savage. 


*  According  to  Ducange,  in  the  Celtic  bagad  signifies  a  band.  Gallic  peasants  had  already 
mingled  m  the  tumults  of  the  soldiery  in  the  time  of  Tetricus.  (Eumenes,  Paneg.  veter.,  vii.  4, 
and  Pro  rest,  scholis,  14.)  For  twenty  years  (254-274)  Gaul  had  been  a  prey  to  the  devastations 
of  the  barbarians  and  to  civil  war. 

'  But  these  coins  are  either  counterfeit  or  else  re-minted. 

•  .  .  .  .  hostem  barbarum  suormn  cultonim  rusticiiA  vastator  imitahis  e«t  (  Vaney.  refer., 
ii.  4).  Was  it  to  conceal  from  these  plunderers  the  wealth  of  the  temple  of  Mercury  that  the 
treasure  of  Bernay  was  then  buried  ?  See  many  objects  of  this  collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  226 ;  vol.  v. 
p.  426,  and  the  index. 

'  Ibid.,  iv.  4. 
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vengeance,  which  was  forbidden  to  the  saints,  justly  arm  against  a 
world  which  crushed  them  those  who  had  more  wrath  than  resigna- 


Diocletian.     (Bust  of  the  Capitol,  llaU  of  the  P^mperors,  No.  80. ) 

tion?'      While    Xorthern    Gaul   was    in   a   blaze,    the    Saxons   were 
scouring   the   North  Sea   and   the   British  Channel   and   devastating 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  Christianity  counted  in  Gaul  only  the  small  but 
fervent  community  of  Lyons.  The  great  mission,  organized  a  century  later,  founded  churches 
in  Aries,  Narbonne,  Toulouse,  Limoges,  Clermont,  Tours,  and  Paris,  which  prospered  after  the 
edict  of  toleration  issued  by  Gallienus  in  260.     In  respect  to  the  tardy  evangelization  of  the 
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the  coasts;  the  Franks  were  astir  along  the  Rliine,  other  Gcrnums 
on  the  Danube,  the  Moors  in  Africa,  the  Persians  behind  the 
Tigris:  all  the  line  of  the  frontiers  was  threatened  and  thi^ 
Empire  shaken  to  its  foundations.  Diocletian  spent  twelve  years 
in  securing  the  colossus  upon  its  base. 

He   had   seen  the  most   valiant  (Muperors,   men  who  had   saved 
the   state,    murdered    by    their   soldiers,   and    others    fidl   victims   to 
the  machinations    of   their   generals.     Insurrections  of   the  soldiery, 
treasonable  designs  on  tlie  part  of  ambitious  meu,  and  attacks  from 
without    were  the  triple  peril  wliich  must  be  averted.      If  to  arrive 
at    tlie    sovereign    power    i\um^    was    only    one    man    to    overtlirow, 
many   would  still    make   the  attempt;     but   it   would    hr   ditficult    to 
destroy  two  emperors  at  the  same  moment,  and  this  difficulty  would 
be  likely  to  cause  the   disaffected  to   hesitate.      In    tlii>    interests    of 
the    Empire   and   of   himself,    Diocletian,    tluM-efore,    had   need    of   a 
colleague    who,    having    no    invthvr   ambiti(m    liimscdf,    would    assist 
the    emperor    in    controlling    that    oi    utlicr    men,  at    the    same    time 
that    he    should    keep    tlie    barbarians    in    check.       From    tlir    first 
century   of    the    Empire    this    necessity   had    been    recognized,      i'lso 
had    ])e(^n    adopted    by    Galba,    Trajan    by    IS'erva ;     in     thr    time 
of   Marcus  Aurelius,   Severus,    the    Gordians,   Valerian,    and    ('arus,' 
therc    had    been    several     emperors    at    the    same    time,    and     :he 
history  of  the  Thii'ty  Tyrants,   whicli   Diocletian  studied,   had   shown 
him   that   the   (^nf(^.>bled   Empire   was    exposed    to    t,,,.    many   dangers 
for   on(»    hand    to    be   able    to    ward    off    all    the    blows.       This    was 
the   solution   of    the   future,    the   om^    inii)osed   bv    <^M)<n-ai.hv     which 
is   a    mighty   force;    by    the    natural    division    of   tlie    Empire    into 
two   halves,    the    one    Greek,    the    other    Latin;    and    lastly    by    the 
weakness    of   a    stat(-  wliieh,   being   nu   longer  able   to   cm. pier,    was 
reduced   to   self-defence.     Surrounded  by   barbarians,    whom   slu^   had 
not    in    the   days    of   her   strength  eared    to    subjugate    and    enilize, 
Ixome    was    now,    as    it    were,    a    prey    in    the    midst    of    devouring 
wolves.       The    timi^    had    com(\    therefore,    to    organize    a     vigorous 

Gallic  provinces,  see  the  puhliratioik^  of  the  Abljo  dv  Mt'is.sas,  who  holdlv  comhafs  thr  will 
assertions  of  the  legendary  school. 

'  When  Cams  appointed  his  two  son^CaDsars,  and  intruste.l  to  the  elder  the  ffovernnient  of 
the  Western  provinces  while  he  took  th."  vouncrerwith  him  into  the  East,  he  was  already 
foliowinnrthe  system  of  Diocletian,  with  this  advantage  to  the  latter,  that,  having  no  ....n,  he 
was  able  to  clioose  his  Caesars  from  among  his  ablest  officers. 
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Diocletian  with  tiie  Name  of 
Jovius.' 


defensive,  making,  by  a  division  of  the  power,  the  imperial  action 
present  and  effective  in  all  the  provinces.  As  to  the  rebel 
legionaries  and  the  usurping  generals,  it  would  probably  be  easier 
to  prevent  their  revolts  by  serving  the 
cause  of  the  most  ambitious  or  most  able 


among  them. 

Diocletian  had  that  clear  view  of 
the  public  needs  which  in  politics  denotes 
the  superior  man.  On  the  first  day  of 
May,  285,  he  invested  with  the  })urple, 
not  one  of  his  own  kindred,  but  a  com- 
rade in  arms,  Maximian ;  and  on  this 
occasion  he  himself  took  a  new  name, 
Jovius,     which     may     be     translated     as 

'*  devoted  to  Jupiter."  lie  specially  adored  this  divinity  whose 
name  was  the  beginning  of  his  own;"^  he  placed  the  figure  of 
Ju[)iter  upon  his  coins,  and  the  statue  of 
the  god  upon  the  column  before  wliich 
he  pres(^utly  invested  Galerius  with  the 
imperial  insignia ;  he  built  him  a  tem})le 
in  the  palace  of  Salona,  and  made  it 
his  stndv  to  appear  in  public  cercMnoiiies 
^ith  the  calm  majesty  of  the  father  of 
gods  and  men.  To  Maximian,  whom  he 
a(lo})te(l  as  his  son,^  he  gave  tln^  name 
of  TIerculius,  in  memory  of  the  assistance 
afforded  by  the  son  of  Alcnu^ne  to  his  divine  father  during 
the  war  of  the  giants.*^  These  appellations  were  well  chosen  to 
characterize    the    role    destined    for    each    of    the    two   men :    the   one 


»  lOVIO  DIOCLKTIANO  AUO.     (Bronze  medallion.) 

^  Dios  is  the  genitive  of  Zeus,  the  Greek  .hqiiter.  Diocletian  pro})ahl_v  regarded  this 
acci<iental  circumstance  as  a  sign,  pledging  him  to  the  worsliip  of  the  god. 

'  This  adoption  seems  to  be  proved  by  tlu-  names  M,  Aurelius  Valerius  assumed  bv 
Maximian.    (  W  ilmanns,  760,  1  ,()(iO,  1 ,002.) 

MIKIUU'Lin  MAXIMIANO  AUG.  Maximian  and  Hercules  seated;  between  them, 
a  Victory.     Reverse  of  the  same  medallion.    (Cohen,  Xo.  105.) 

*  Fndem  auri/i'i  opportutiifafc,  qua  tuiu<  Ilerrnles  Jovem  vestrwyi  cfuondam  Terrigenarum 
hello  lal/oranfem  matjna  ricton'f^  parte  jwit  [Vaymj.^  ii.  4).  The  inhabitant*;  of  Fano  and 
Pisaurum  had  already  madf  Hercules  the  companion  and  colleague  of  Aurdian  :  Uerculi 
Attyujitc  cnsorti  Dnuutii  no^tri  Aureliani  (Oielli,  Xo.  l,U^-il ). 


Maximian  Hercules.* 
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to  be  the  ruling  thought,  the  other  the  executing  strength. 
Maxiniian  was  not  prockiimed  Augustus ;  his  title  of  Caesar  marked 
a  subordinate  rank,  and  the  surname  which  he  had  accepted 
pknlged  him  to  filial  obedience. 

From  the  time  of  Claudius  TI.,  Tllyricum,  the  region  of  the 
Empire  where  most  fighting  was  r(M|uired,  had  held  th(*  right  to 
provide  emperors,^  as  Spain,  Gaul,  Africa,  and  Syria  liad  done  in 
tlieir  turn.  Maxiniian  was  the  son  of  a  rannoniau  colonist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sirmium,  ;i  brave  ^^oldier  and  experienced  general, 
but  of  coarse  manners  and  uncuhivated  min(k  to  the  degree  that 
he,  who  recaptured  Carthage,  knew  nothing  of  llanni1>al,  of  Scipio, 
or  of  Zama ;  he  felt  himself  the  inferior  of  Diocletian,  and  was  not 
irritated  at  this  cimsciousuess.  The  Augustus  had  chosen,  there- 
fore, not  so  much  a  colleague  as  a  docile  lieutenant. 

Cams  had  taken  Ctesiphon,  but  tin*  Persians  had  ([uiekly 
recovered  possession  of  it,  so  that  Home  only  scohmI  an  additional 
victory  but  not  an  ent^ny  the  less.  detained  ]»y  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Persians,  Diocletian  despatched  the  Caesar  to  (hinl 
to  restore  order  there  and  give  security  to  the  westc^rn  frontiers. 
The  Seine  and  the  Manie  at  their  junction  foi-m  a  peninsula  which 
the  Pagaudic  had  cut  witli  d(M^])  trencluN  (Saint  Afaur-les-Fosses) : 
this  was  their  fortress  and  camp  of  I'efuge;  tlwvv  \\\vy  collected 
their  booty  and  they  believed  themselves  >eeure  against  attack. 
But  their  bands,  undisciplined  and  poorly  armed,  could  not  stand 
before  the  legions ;  in  a  few  weeks  this  Jac([uerie,  shut  up  in  its 
cam})  of  Saint-Maur,   \Nas  smothered  there.- 

The  paciticati(m  of  (iaul  gave  to  the  (^esar  the  tith*  of 
Augustus  (280).^  Diocletian  had  not  vc>ntured  to  incur  th<'  risk 
that  the  victorious  army,  giving  to  their  leader  the  supreme*  title, 
should  nuike  of  him  a  rebel.  15ut  to  this  elevation  he  added  the 
condition  that  Maximian  Hercules  should  lay  aside  the  })urplr 
wlu^never  he  himself  should  set  the  examphN  and  a  solemn  oath 
on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  consecrated  this  caigagement.' 

*  Italia  ....  yentinm  domina  (jlorite  vetustnte,  sed  Vannonia  virtute  (  Vayiey.,  i.  2)  . 
in  fpiibus  provinciis  (>tnnu«  vita  militia  est  (t'A.,  iii.). 

''  Paneg.  veteres,  ii.  S:  .  .  ,  .  levibus  pivpliis  ayresten  domuit  (Entrop.,  ix.  20), 
'  A  rescript  of  .Iiine  21st.  2?*H,  ^ives  him  timt  titlo.     .\s  Aupustu.^.  h.-  h»'ramt>  ''  tho  brother 
of  Diocletian"  (Wilmanns,  7.30),  a  title  wliich  iniKlerii  .^overeip^Tis  iiiterchantre  with  each  other. 

*  This  pledge  is  mentioned  twice,  in  -'U)?  and  in  310,  by  the  authors  of  the  Pnneq.  refer.. 
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As  Ciesar,  the  new  Augustus  had  been  already  in  possession 
of  the  tribunitian  and  proconsular  authority,  he  now  received  the 
title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  which  had  Ixh'II  shared  but  once  before, 
namely,  by  Pupienus  and  Palbinus.  lie  had  his  own  pnetorian 
prefect,  his  army,  his  treasury  ;  and  he  promulgated  decrees  which 
were  valid  everywhere,  although  he  was  intrusted  only  with  the 
administration  of  the  Western  provinces.  The  unity  of  command 
was  secured  by  the  deference  that  Maxintian  liad  promised  to  his 
colleague;  it  was  manifested  to  all  eyes  by  the  unity  in  h'gislation, 
all  edicts  being  issued  in  the  name  of  the  two  emperors,  and  by 
that  of  the  coinage,  which  was  the  same  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Phhie.  Inscriptions  commemorative  of  public 
works  executed  bv  either  bore  the  names  of  both ;  ^  in  a  word, 
the  administration  was  divided,  but  the  government  was  not, 
Diocletian  alone  holding  the  reins.*'  In  public  documents  his  name 
preceded  that  of  Maxiniian,  as  later  Constantius  was  always  men- 
tioned before  Galerius.  This  unvarying  order  proves  that,  in  the 
system    of    Diocletian,    a   certain    pre-(Miiinence   was    reserved    to    the 

tirst  Augustus. 

For  the  expedition  against  the  Bagaudac,  the  posts  on  the 
Khine  had  been  stripped  of  their  garrisons;  the  Germans  took 
advan\age  of  this  situation,  and  the  lleruli  and  Chaviones  on  the 
north.'  and  tln^  Purgundians  and  Alemanni  on  the  south,  crossed 
the  liver.  Put  they  arrived  too  late;  Maximian  had  brought  his 
troops  back  to  Mayence,  and  from  this  strong  position  he  kept 
watch  on  the  movements  of  the  barbarians.  The  Purgundians 
and  Alemanni  seemed  too  numerous  for  him  to  attack  in  front, 
and  he  allowed  them  to  advance  into  the  desolated  provinces,  where 
famine    and    disease    soon    reduced    their    numbers,    and    when    their 


vi.  U:  ....  com<i/ii  <>iiiu  inter  ros  /daeiti  cotvitaiitiu  et  jdetnte  fraterna,  and  vii.  15:  ....  ilium 
in  Capitolini  Jovis  templ<>jiiras.<e.  It  is  also  referred  to  bv  Euse})ius  in  his  Life  of  Co7i.Htantine, 
book  i.  chap,  xviii.  The  fact  is  certain,  tlierefore,  thou<rh  not  the  date.  It  seems  to  me 
probable  that  it  occurred  oji  the  (hiy  when  Maxiniian  could  refuse  nothing  to  the  man  who 
invested  him  witli  the  supreme  rank. 

'  Orelli,  Nos.  1.052.  l.e.')4. 

'^  Cujus  nutu  omnia  yubernabantur  (Aur.  Victor). 

^  The  Chaviones  originally  occupied  Northern  llolstein.  The  great  movement  of  the 
Germanic  tribes  towards  the  south,  of  which  ue  have  already  spoken  (pp.  351)  et  set/.),  had 
brouglit  to  the  Uhine  the  Chaviones,  the  lleruli.  and  some  Hurgundians.  the  main  body  of  the 
latter  nation  having  stnppe<l  in  the  valley  of  the  Snale. 
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(liniiiiishod  hands  oaiiK^  apxin  witliin  his  reach  he  easily  o^ot  the 
better  of  them.  The  llcruli,  less  dangerous,  had  been  arn^sted  on 
their  first  advance  and  driven  back  across  the  river.  These  were 
far  from  i^lorions  victories,  but  men  cared  little  what  devastation 
the  barbarians  might  have  made;  the  Koman  di«;nity  at  that  time 
was  satisfied  when  tlu*  emperor  could  say :  *^  The  enemy  is  no 
lung(^r  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire." 

Treves  had  become  the  Rome  of  the  Hallic  provinces.     Tt  had 
a  palace  for  the  emperor,   arsenals  and   workshops  for  the  armies,   a 


Gluss  Cup  found  at  Trevt-s,  repre.sentiiig  the  Great  Circus.' 

circus  and  a  forum  for  the  people.  On  the  first  of  January,  288, 
a  public  ceremony  had  attracted  thither  vast  crowds :  Maximian 
for  the  second  time  assumed  the  consular  dignity.  According  to 
custom  he  was  about  to  address  the  assembly,  when  a  cry  was 
heard  from  the  ramparts :  "  The  barbarians  are  at  the  gates ! " 
The  emperor  threw  off  the  consular  toga,  put  on  his  cuirass  and 
hastened  to  meet  the  foe.  It  proved  to  be  some  German  horsemen 
who  had  made  their  way  between  the  outposts  and  were  on  a 
plundering  expedition.-     Such  was  life  upon  this  frontier. 

To   give   chase   to    the    ^axon   and   Frankish    pirates  who  were 
ravaging   the  -  coasts   of   Britain  and  Oaul,   Maximian  had  collected 

'  Wilmowski,  Arc/upol.  Freiinde  in  Tcier  und  Umgegend,  1873,  p.  18,  pi.  ii.,  and  Friilmer, 
La  Verrerie  antiijue,  Descript.  of  the  Coll.  Charvet,  187J),  p.  1)6. 

^  Or  some  Alemannic  band  astray  after  the  late  invasion  who  bad  escaped  the  soldiers  of 
Maxiuiiun.     (Paneff.,  ii.  0.) 


'a^tn^-  "-^ 


<>'"; '  .%■- 


yr''^AM/\j^ 


Hiiins  of  Hot  Haths  in  a  Homan  Villa,  discovered  in  1811  at  Bognor,  in  Sussex  (England). 
(I ^}  son's  Rt'liijuuf  Britamiice  Romance,  pi.  xxv.  vol.  iii.) 


Hislorv  ot  itoitie. 


PI    V. 


Imp.  Traillery. 


DAMBounnex  chroinolitii. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  MOSAIC  PAVEMENT 

rOVnO     IB     1811     IN     TUE     B\TM    OF    \     »0I1A.>     VILLA     AT     BOGNOh,     SUSSEX 
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With  the  i^t'i^cnd 

VIRTVS  CAR- 
AVSl.  (ColuMK 
No.  80. ) 


at    Boulo<7Tio    under   Carausius,    tho   Menapian,    a   fleet   designed   to 
close    the    straits.      This    Carausius,    once   a    galley    slave,    had    not 
improved  in  character  with  his   advance    in   fortune;    he   made  his 
phm    to    [)luuder    the    freebooters    who    were    his    compatriots.       He 
suffered  them  to  pass  freely,  but  on  their  return  they  were  detained 
and  comjx'llcd  to  share  their  booty  with  the  admiral. 
He    in    this    manner  collected   money   enough  to   buy 
his    officers    and    crews,    and    when    Maximian    pro- 
nounced   against     him     sentence    of     death     no    man 
could     be    found    to    execute    it.      Carausius   placod    coin  of  Carausius, 
himself   out    of    reach    by    going    over    into    Britain, 
whorr  lie  corruptt'd  the  troops  and  caused  himself  to 
be    proclaimed    Augustus  (287).     With  a    remarkable 
api)reciation    of    th(^.    resources    offc^red    by    the    possession    of    tlie 
island,   he   organized  a   powerful  marine,   which  causcnl   his  standard 
to   be   respected  as   far  as  the  Pillars   of   Hercules,   and  his  alliance 
with  the  Saxons  and  Franks  secui'cd  him  soldiers  and  sailors.     ^lany 
cities    on    the    Gallic    sea-coast    preserved    their    old    and    ])rotitablo 
commercial   intercourse   with  Britain,    and    Boulogne    even    remained 
in  Ins  hands.     Carausius  therefore  was  master  of  his 
island    and    of    the    sea,    and    Maximian    could    effect 
nothing    against    him.     The  emperor,   however,    made 
nn    attempt   to    dispute   both   with  him  ;    a  fleet  was 
constructed  at  the  mouths   of   the   Gallic  rivers,  and 
(m    the    festival    of    the   Palilia    (21st    of  April,    289) 
the    official    panegyrist  ^     celebrated     in    Treves    the 
ap})roaching  fall  of  ''the  chief  of  the  pirates."     The 
(h^tails   of  the  conflict  are  not  in  our  possession,  but  we  know  that 
the   brigand  chief  came  out  of  it  a  legitimate  emperor,  in  virtue  of 
a  treaty  which  admitted  his   title  of  Augustus  and   left   to  him  the 
kingdom     of    which    he    had    taken    possession    (290).       The    Britisli 
mints   issued  coins  with   the   flgure  of   Hercules,    ''  preserver   of    the 
thr(M'   Augusti;''    and   others  bear  the  words:     "Carausius  and  his 
brotluM's." 

11iis    treaty     was    a    confession    of    impotence,    but    Diocletian 


Carausius,  Diocle- 
tian, and  -Maxi- 
mian Hercules.^ 


'  lie  is  known  as  Mnmertinus,  but  tho  name  is  not  piven  by  the  older  manuseripts. 
-  r \\\  \rsirs  i:i'  M^ATUKS  srr.     liadiut.-  head  of  Carausiu.s  Avith  ihe  hare  Iieads  of 
Diorh'lian  and  Maxiiniim  llerndrs.     (Small  bronze.) 

vol..    \I.  NN 
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considered  it  as  ;ni  nnnistice  necessary  until  more  propitious  days 
should  come.  lie  was  not  willing  that  Muximian  slumld  divcri 
his  attention  and  his  troops  from  (Tcrmany  ;  ho  himstdf  hail  hcLii 
obliged  to  go  into  Syria,  in  order  to  keep  wateh  upon  Egypt, 
where  turbuU-ut  Alexandria  was  causing  anxiety,  and  upon  the 
Pei'sians,  whose  courage  had  bcnni  revived  by  tlio  death  of  Carus. 
The  prolonged  sojourn  of  the  emperor  and  an  ai'iiiy  so  near  the 
Persian  frontier,  together  with  a  civil  war  caused  by  a  eompc^titor 
for  the  throne,  decided  king  liahram  to  avoid  all  disagrcMMnents 
with  the  Romans.  llis  envoys  came  to  meet  Diocletian  as  the 
emperor  drew  near  th(^  Euphrates,  bringing  presents  from  tli-ir 
master  and  soliciting  his  friendship. 

Diocletian  for  tlu^  moment  asked  nothing  more,  preoccupied  as 
he  was  witli  an  affair  more  important  fov  the  security  of  the 
Empire  than  any  new  victory  over  (cavalry  impossibh'  to  capture. 
For  tlie  last  twenty-seyen  years  Armenia  had  been  a  Persian  pro- 
vince, and  sinc(^  tlie  time  of  Augustus,  even  since  that  of  Pompey, 
the  traditional  policy  of  Rome  had  been  to  retain  this  country 
under  her  influence.  An  lu^r  to  the  Armenian  crown,  Tiridates, 
was  now  living  at  the  imperial  (u)urt,  and  by  his  amiable  deport- 
ment had  gained  the  regard  of  the  most  important  mc^n  ;  also  by 
his  courage,  his  strength,  and  skill  in  martial  exercise,  the  esteem 
and  resj)ect  of  the  soldiers.  This  prince  was  an  invaluable  instru- 
ment for  the  execution  of  a  design  suggested  to  the  mind  of 
Diocletian  by  the  anarchy  prevailing  in  Persia.  Oivf^i  up  to  all 
the  woes  of  a  foreign  dominion,  Armenia  had  been  wounded  in 
her  religiim  and  in  her  patriotism ;  the  statues  of  lier  kings  had 
been  thrown  down,  tlie  objects  of  her  worship  profaninl,  ainl  li.  i 
nobles  excluded  from  public  offtce.  A  vioh>nt  liatred  brooded  in 
the  hearts  of  all'  Everything  was  ready  for  a  revolution,  nnd  the 
donu^stic  troubles  of  Persia  rendered  success  pr()babl(\  Tii'idatc^s 
set  out,  with  the  instructions  and  good  wishes  of  Diocletian,  hut 
without  ostensible  assistanc(\  This  was,  in  fact,  not  iumhIcmI,  and 
would  nu)reover  have  becai  a  violation  of  the  promised  iriendship 
lately  granted  to  king  Bahrain.  As  soon  as  the  new  claimant 
appeared  defections  occurred  in  every  din^ction.      Tiridates  ascended 


I  vS 
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the  throne  of  his  fathers  and  henceforth  held  in  the  interest  of 
Pome  that  great  fortress  of  Armenia  which  [protected  against  the 
Persians    Asia    Minor    and    a    part    of    the    Syrian    ])roviuces    (287). 

This  bloodless  victory, 
gained  by  >tutecraft,  was 
an  important  success.  To 
avoid  all  complaints  on  the 
part  of  the  Persian  king, 
Diocletian  had  quitted  Syria 
before  the  departure  of 
Tiridates  on  this  expedition. 
A  iescript  shows  him  to 
hav(i  been  in  Thrace  in  the 
middle  of  October,  286;' 
he  then  went  into  Pannonia, 
which  was  ravaged  by 
Sannatian  bands,  and  into 
Phietia,  where  it  was  needful 
lu  show  the  eagles.  Follow- 
ing' the  example  of  the 
great  emperors  he  visited 
the  frontiers,  to  restore 
security  with  the  restoration 
of  respect  for  the  name  of 
Pome ;    and    everywhere    he 

repaired  the  line   of  defences  which  had  been  trodden   down   undcn- 
the  feet  of  the  barbarians.'* 

Maximian    had    come    from    (hnil    to    meet    his    colleague;    in 
their    conference    doubtless    were    concerted    the    measures    against 


Maxiuiiuii." 


'  Mommsen,  Ueber  die  ZeitfoU/e  der  in  den  Rec/itsbiichern  enthaltenen  Verordnunyen  Diode- 
tiaun,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Science.^  of  Ik'rlin,  liStJO,  pp.  .'UO-447.  'J'illemonf  had 
already  beg-un  this  work  in  his  learned  history,  and  (Jodefroy  has  given  a  chronology  of  the 
laws  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  vol.  i.  pp.  5  214,  edit,  of  17.'57. 

■■*  Half  figure  of  marble;  fragment  of  an  armed  statue  found  in  the  capital  of  Carinthia. 
(Clarac,  Musee  de  sculpt.,  pi.  1)80,  No.  2,o26.) 

'  .  ,  .  .  Omnia  (jua  prior utn  labe  conriderant  ....  resunjentia,  tot  urbes  diu  silris  obsitas 
....  instaurari  manihiis  ....  caf<tra  toto  Rheni  et  Istri  et  Euphrutis  limite  resfitnta 
(Kumenes,  Paneg.  reter.,  iv.  IS),  Siiidas  (s.  v.  tcrxaria)  speaks  in  the  same  way:  o  SiotcXinavui: 
\6yui'  TToioi'fitvoi;  rwi'  irpayfiuTuJV,  ntljOt]  aiiv  dvvdfitaiv  ufiKovaau^  ikc'kttijv  iaxuridt'  oxv^w.tui  kuI 
Aftuiifjia  TToiifoai. 

NX  2 
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Carausiiis  which  that  skilful  usurpcM*  was  so  well  able  to  defeat  the 
following   year.     The    rare    and    confused    documents   of    this   period 
do   not   enable    us    to    reconstruct    its    life ; '     we    are    reduced    to 
gathering  up  in  the  panegyrics  or  the  political  pamphlets,  two  very 
muddy  springs,  a  few  isolated  facts,  without  being  able  to  establish 
between  them  that  connection   of  cause  and  (effect  which  forms  the 
solid  texture  of  history.     The  rescripts  of  the  emperors  show  indeed 
the   cities  where    they  were  at  the  time,   but    give  no  hint    of   the 
interests  which  had  calh^d  them  thither;  these  interests  can  only  be 
conjc^ctured  by  placing  beside  the  dates  inscribed  on  these  decrees 
the  legend  of  some  coin,  or  a  word  let  fall  by  the  poor  writers  of 
the  time.     Thus  we  find  in  February,  291,  Maximian  at  Rheims,  at 
Treves,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Nervii,   where,  carrying  out  the 
disastrous  policy  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  he  established  P'raukish 
prisoners  as  colonists.'     In  January,  290,  Diocletian  is  at  Sirmium, 
in   Februaiy   at   Adrianopolis,    in   April   at    Byzantium,    in   May  at 
Antioch.     He  expels  from  Syria  the  Saracens  who  have  come  in  ta 
pillage,  and  we  find  him  again  at  Sirmium  in  the  middle  of  July. 
This  was   like   the   activity   of  C^a?sar.-'     It   has   not   been    usual   to 
recognize  this  diligence  and  this  laborious  life  in  the  emperor  who 
established  that  severe  etiquette*  whose  supreme  expression   came  to 
be  the  immovable  majesty  of  the  Byzantine  emperors. 

The  occurrences  which  recalled  Diocletian  in  so  great  haste 
to  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  where  he  remained  till  the  close  of 
this  year  290,  were  the  great  national  movements  then  agitating 
Germany.  Sanguinary  encounters  were  taking  place:  the  Goths 
were  falling  upon  those  of  the  Burgundians  who  had  followed  them 
in  the  East,  the  Taifales  and  the  Thervinges  upon  the  Gepida}  and 
the  Vandals;^  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  might  arise  out  of 
this  confusion— possibly  a  new  invasion.  But  the  emperors  guarded 
the  frontier  and  nothing  could  pass. 


Aurehus  Victor,  Eutropius,  and  Zonaras  give  each  of  thera  but  a  few  lines  to  Diocletiun 
and  .scarcely  more  can  l)e  extracted  from  the  bad  rhetoric  of  the  panegyrists  or  the  eloquent 
invectives  of  Lactantins.     What  Zosimus  says  of  Diocletian  has  been  lost*. 

^  Also,  possibly,  Sarniatian.     Ausonius,  in  his  poem  on  the  Moselle,  speaks  of  Sarmatiau 
colonies  established  near  Treves. 

'  .  .  .  .  i7/um  modo  Syna  vuhratjam  Pannonia  Miufceperat  (Pmieg.  reff,-.,  iii.  4). 
'  Paneff.  vefer.,  iii.  1«  and  17 :  Rnwit  omne^  in  mupuintnn  mum  popnli  ....  oh^tinutcfque 
fentatix  pcpywu.  nimr  uponfe  pet'xolnnit. 


flisturv  cri'  Roxnje . 


YoITI. 


J         ,      „    Maximus 
..  r   .  „    GaU'Pius 
....  „....  „.  Ctmstaiitmii  liduiiiiiij 
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II. — The  Tetrarchy. 

At    the    beginning    of    the    year    291    the    two   Aiigusti   crossed 
the  Ali)S   in    the    iniihlle   of  winter   to   have   another   conference   at 
Milan.'       Dioek'tian    was    meditating   a   reorganization    of   the    state. 
The   division  of  power    made   in  286  was  only  partially   successful, 
because    the    part    assigned    to    each    emperor    was    still    too    great 
for    the    action    of    the    government    to    be    everywhere    prompt    and 
effectual.       Dangers    were    increasing.       In    the    East,    the    pacific 
Bahram   was    about  to   die,   and   the   Persians   to   IxH'onu^  once  more 
a  source  of  danger.     In  the  North,  the  barbaric  world  was  pushing 
forward    its    turbulent    tribes   towards    the   Rhine    and   the    Danube. 
'Yhv    Chemavi    and    the    Frisones    had    seized    upon    Batavia    at    the 
mouths    of     the    Ehine,    a    tract    half    land,    half    sea,    a    donuiin 
divided  with  less  certainty  between  the  Germans  and  the  Empire. 
At    this    time    all    the    shore    of   the  North  sea,   from  the  Mouse  to 
Jutland,    was   bordered   with    a   population    who    sailed    the   seas   in 
search   of    Gallic    merchant  vessels.      In  the  interior  extensive  pro- 
vinces   were    becoming    detached    from    the    Empire.      Egypt   was 
about  to   proclaim   an  emperor,    Britain   had   already  done  it,   which 
signified    that    both    countries   were   aspiring   to   independence;    and 
the  Moors    of  Africa   were   claiming   their   liberty,    sword    in    hand. 
Diocletian    considered  it  wise   to   complete   his  political  system;    he 
decided  that  the  two  Augusti  should  take  to  themselves,  under  the 
title  of  O^sars,  two  lieutenants,   their  necessary  heirs.      It  was  his 
hope  that  the  Empire  would  thus  be  better  guarded,  the  ambition 
of  subalterns   more   certaiidy  controlled,   and   thc^    grave   question   of 
the  succession  settled,  without  giving  opportunity  in  future  for  the 
soldiers  to  intervene^   witli   tlieir   caprices    and    their  demands.      The 
first  day  of  March,  293,  Constaiitius  and  Galerius  were  proclaimed 

Ciesars.^ 

Theoretically  this  conception  was  a  happy  one  ;  with  Diocletian 
it  could  succeed,  thanks  to  the  authority  which  his  wisdom,  proved 
by  ten  years  of  firm  and  succ(^ssful  rule,  gave  him ;   and  it  is  with 

»  Tl.e  meinorv  of  this  occasion  wa8  consecratt^l  by  coins  bearing  the  words :  Concordia  Aw,g 
'  Orelli   No  467,  and  (\  I.  L.,  vol.  ii.  No.  1,435).     The  two  C^sars  were  desiprnated  consuls 
for  the  year'iMM,  and  must  have  Wn  so  from  the  first  year  which  followed  thcr  elevation. 
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good  reason  that  contemporaries  have  praised  the  harmony  which 
he  knew  how  to  maintain  among  princes  of  characters  so  different. 
But  in  this  system  he  did  not  take  into  account  tlie  rivalries 
which  would  inevitably  break  out  after  his  time  from  the  impatient 

ambition    of    the    Ccesars 
and   the   mutual    iealousy 
of  the  Augusti  who  would 
succeed    the   founders    of 
this  tetrarchy.    This  plan 
had  the  fate  of  so  many 
otlier     projects     inspired 
by  political  sagacity,  but 
sure    to    fail    through 
passion    or    contrary    cir- 
eumstances.      Ilow^ever, 
when    we     add     to     this 
reform    in    the    constitu- 
tion   of    the   government 
that  which  Diocletian  also 
made    in    the  administra- 
tion, w^e  shall  be  obliged 
to  recognize  in  this  rulcT 
a    very     high     order    of 
intellect     and     to     place 
him  in   the  first  rank  of 
Koman     emperors.      The 
nanu*  of  Charlemagne  has 
remained    great,   although   liis   work  also   faih^d ;    it    is    true    Hint    it 
lasted  for  a  longer  time.' 

Galerius  was  a  Dacian  who  had  been  a  shepherd  in  his  y(,utli, 

;  C'i^^'-lemagne  pursued  the  same  plan  a.  did  Diocletian,  in  giving  three  of  his  sons  tl..  title 
of  km^s,  while  holdinn.  them  subject  to  his  superior  will.  At  the  division  of  817  the  eons  of 
.ouis  le  I\^bonnaire  were  similarly  placed,  (^harlemacrne  also  organized  his  army  on  the 
Koman  pnnc.ple,  that  the  military  service  was  a  char,.e  on  property.  Again,  like  the  Ro.nans, 
ho  laid  the  keeping  up  of  roads  atid  bridges  t.pon  the  adjacent  landowners,  who  were  botmd 
Z77T  '  -'^^^etice  for  the  emperor  or  his  agetits  when  passing  over  their  lands.' 

One  of   the  m,iunct:ons  of  Charlemagne  to  his  counts  in  respect  to  their  fiscal  vigilance  i« 
a  sentence  fron.   two  of   .Justinian's  nor.Ilr.  (viii.  8,  and  xvii.  1).  and   his  bishop,  were  like 
(^onstant.ne  s,  pubhc  functionaries.     How  many  Roman  institutions  we  find  in  the  Middle  V^es 
It  we  examine  them  closelv  !  *  b     ' 


Coii«>tuutiU6  Chloru>.     (Jiust  of  the  Capitol,  Hall  of  tlie 

Kmperors,  No.  SO.) 
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and  whos(^  family,  fleeing  btt'ore  tlu^  invasion  of  the  Carpas  had 
taken  refuge  near  ISardica  (Sophia)  in  the  Dacia  of  Aun^lian.  From 
a  shepherd  he  became  a  soldier.  He  was  another  Maximian,  riuh^ 
and  coarse,  but  like*  him  again  obedient  and  faithful ;  illiterate  but 
not  without  courage;  of  violent  and  cruel  nature;  good  in  a 
secondary  posit ir>n  if  lu^ld  there,  but  detestable  wlien  in  the  highest 
rank.'  Willi  Constantius,  on  the  ccmtrary,  reappeared  qualitit^s  that 
had  been  long  unknown  in  the  emperors :  gentle  and  elegant 
manners,  a  cultivated  mind,  au  amiable  character,  and,  a  thing 
always    of    iuipoi'Uince    in    the    midst    of    thes(^    parvenus,    a    uobk* 


GAI..  VALKIMA 
Ar(U'STA,  Daughter 

of  I)i(x;letia]i 

and  Wife  t»f  (talerius. 

(Silver  Coin.) 


FL.  MAX.  THEO- 
IX)KA  AUG.. 

Second  Wife  of 

Const  ant  i us 

Chlorus.     (Small 

Bronze.) 


CUNSTANTiLS 
ET  MAXI- 

MiANUS  Arc;. 

Laurelled  Heads. 
(Medium  Hron/e.) 


lineage,  his  mother  being  a  niece  of  Claudius  (lothicus  and  his 
father  descended  from  an  old  Macedonian  family.  Under  Aurelian 
he  had  distinguished  himself  by  defeating  the  Alemanni  near 
Windisch  (274),  and  (krus,  it  is  said,  had  thought  of  ad(>pting 
him.  The  pallor  of  his  countenam^e  had  caused  him  to  be  called 
bv  the  Greeks  (lilorus,  or  the  Yellow,  and  to  attach  themselves 
to  his  race,  all  the  emperors,  down  to  ThtK)dosiu8,  took  his  family 
name,  Flavins,-  as  Severus  and  his  successors  had  taken  those  of 
the  Antonines.  iieing  appointed  Ciesar  before  Galerius,  Constantius 
w^as  to  succeed  that  one  of  the  two  Augusti  w^ho  should  first  quit 
the  world  or  the  political  stage.' 

Constantius  and  Galerius  were  married.      They  now^  repudiated 
thcnr     wives,    of    whom     one,    Ilelena,    wdio    had    been    united    to 

'  Church  writers  have  accumulated  all  forms  of  accusation  against  (inlerius.  According  to 
them  he  was  made  up  entirely  of  vices  and  cruelties.  Eutropius  .speaks  otherwise  of  him  :  vir 
et  probe  vioratuA  et  e(fre<j\m  in  re  militari  {k,'2).  As  administrator,  the  Empire  owed  him 
a  new  province,  Valeria,  which  he  formed  in  Pannonia  by  turning  a  forest  into  cultivated  kiid 
and  causing  the  Ihinube  to  flow  into  Lake  Pel.'-o.     ( Aur.  Victor,  Can..  40.) 

-  The  usurper  Maximus  gave  tliis  (/entilieivm  to  his  son  Victor  ( Wiimanns,824).  Eugenius 
took  it,  and  Valentinian  III.  again  bore  it  {ibid,,  645). 
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Constantius  by  that  marriage  of  the  second  order  which  the 
Romans  called  concubinage,'  has  remained  famous  as  the  mother 
of  Constantine  and  a  zealous  Christian.  After  tliis  sacrifice  made 
to  policy,  the  C^sars  married  the  daughters  of  the  two  Augusti: 
Galerius,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian,  whose  lieutenant  he  was ; 
Constantius,  the  daughter  of  Maximian,  under  whose  orders  he 
was  placed.  Each  was  subordinated  tu  the  emperor,  wliosc  faults 
he  balanced  or  whose  virtues  he  e()nij)lemented  by  opposite  merits  ; 
warlike  energy  was  joined  witli  wisdom,  mildness  with  strength. 
Diocletian  took  with  him  the  youth  Constantino,  then  nineteen 
years  of  age.  It  was  as  a  pledge  of  the  father's  fidelity,  a  need- 
less precaution  in  the  case  of  such  a  man  as  Constantius,  but  one 
long  practised  at  the  imperial  court. ^ 

Diocletian   had   reserved    to   himself    the   administration   of   the 


*  Zosimus,  Orosius,  and   the  Ale.vandrinn  Chnmicle  atlirtn  this;    S.  Ambrose  implies  it; 
the  Benedictines,  his  editors,  admit  it  (note  to  the  Opera  S.  Ambrom,  vol.  ii.  p.  1,210);  and 
we  find  no  weight   in  the  objections  which  Tillemont  draws  from   the  virtuous  character  of 
Constantius  Chlorus,  and  Gibbon  from  the  condition  of  illegitimacy  which  would  have  prevented 
Constantine  from  being  his  father's  heir.     It  has  been  already  explained  .p.  'Jo,  n.  2)  that  there 
was  no  disgrace  attached  to  marriages  of  this  kind.     Many  reasons  gave  cause  for  them,  among 
others,  the  inferior  condition  of   the  woman,  and  we  know  that   Helena  was  an   innkeeper's 
daughter,  stahularia,  says  S.  Ambrose.     Constantine  had  also,  before  his  elevation,  a  concubine, 
Minervina,  who  was  the  mother  of  Crispus  (Zosimus,  ii.  20:  the  author  of  the  Epitome,  41,  and 
Zonaras,  liii.  2).     Concubinage  was  a  real  marriage,  con;//,^iwm  in(pguale,s&ya  Theodosius  :  licita 
comnetudo,  says  Justinian;  and  it  was  as  well  accepted  by  the  legists  and  by  the  Church  as  is 
in  our  days  the  morganatic  marriage  of  the  Germans.     The  bishop  of  Seville,  8.  Isidore,  wrote : 
Chnstiano  non  duns  simul  habere  licitu7n  est,  ant  turorein,  aut  certe  loco  uuoris  concubinam :  and 
the  Fathers  of  the  first  Council  of  Toledo,  in  4CK),  think  the  same  in  their  seventeenth  canon: 
qui  non  habet  iLxorem  et  pro  luore  concubinam  habet  a  communione  non  repellatiir.     Sinnlar 
decisions  were  made  by  the  Councils  of  Mayence,  815,  and  of  Tibur.  8D5.     The  condition  of  the 
children  of  these  unions  was  not  in  civil  law  the  same  with  that  of  children  bom  of  full  legal 
marriages.     Thus  Libanius,  in  his  twelfth  discourse,  asserts  that  the  brothers  of  Constantine, 
born  of  Theodora,  had  more  right  than  he  to  the  Empire,  wliich  would  confirm  (Tibl)on's  opinion. 
But  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Constantine  did  not  feel  themselves  bound  by  these  ancient  rules. 
Each  of  them  had  a  son  grown  to  manhood,  capable  of  succeeding  his  father  and  meanwhile  of 
being  useful  to  him,  and  also  children  of  a  second  marriage  who  were  still  very  young.     The 
eldest  was  useful— necessary,  even;  the  others  were  not  so:  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  two 
Augusti  sanctioned  all.     Constantine,  so  severe  on  "  unequal  marriages  "  i  law  of  .'^;57,  Code  Just., 
V.  27,  1),  made  a  law  giving  all  the  rights  of  legitimate  children  to  those  bom  while  their 
parents  were  living  in  concubinage,  if  the  latter  should  afterwards  contract ./W/-.?  mipfire  (ibid., 
T.  27,  5).     It  would  seem  as  if  this  law,  whose  date  is  unknown,  may  have  been  suggest ed  to 
Constantine  by  the  memory  of  his  mother  and  of  his  first  wife. 

'  When  Maxentiu.s  demanded  of  the  viceroy  of  Africa  that  the  latter  should  give  him  his 
son  as  a  hostage,  he  refused  to  do  it  (Zosimus,  ii.  12).  Aur.  Victor  says  of  Galerius  that 
he  detained  Constantine  at  his  court,  ad  vice,n  obsidu  (Crps.,  40).  Commodus  retained  at  Uomr 
the  sons  of  the  governors  of  provinces  (Herodian.  iU.  4).  Before  the  news  of  his  proclnn)auon 
as  emperor  arrived  at  Rome,  Severus  caufed  hie  children  to  be  removed  from  the  city. 
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East,  with  Egypt,  Libya,  the  islands,  and  Thrace;  (Valerius  was 
to  take  charge  of  the  Danubian  provinces  and  Illyricum,  with 
Macedon,  Greece,  and  Crete.  In  the  West,  Maximian  had  the 
government   of  Italy,   Africa,  and  Spain,  and  Constantius  had  Gaul 

and  Britain.^ 

The  Csesars,   being   invested   with   the   tribunitiaii   power'  and 
the   military  imperium,  were   treated  as  regal  personages,  and  wore 
the    diadem;'    their    names   were    often    placed   with   those    of    the 
Augusti   at   the  head  of  edicts,  but  they  issued  none  by  their  own 
autliority;    and  in  tlie  case  of  an  onlinanee  made  for  a  part  of  the 
Empire  governed  by  a   Ctesar,  the  act  bore  indeed  with  the  names 
of  the  two   Augusti   that    of    the   Ciesar   concerned   in  its  execution, 
but   never    the   name    of    the   other    Ca}sar.      The    h^gislative    power 
remained    undivided    between    the    two    Augusti,    as    it    had    been 
between  Severus  and  Caracalla  and  between  Valerian  and  Gallienus ; 
or  rather,   it  was  entirely  in  the   hands   of   him   who  was  the   soul 
of  this  government,   Diocletian."     The  Augusti  entered  the  Csesarian 
provinces    at    their     pleasure,    and     exercised     in    this    a    supreme 
authority.      Thus,    in    the    absence    of   the    Gallic    Coesar,  Maximian 
guarded  the  Rhenish  frontier,  and  Diocletian  in  residing  at  Sirmium 
was   not    outside   his   imperial    domain;    most    of    his   rescripts    are 
dated   from   Illyricum   or  from  Thrace.     The   Caesar  received   orders 
and    even    reprimands    from    the    Augustus.      We    shall    see    that 
Diocletian    called    Galerius   into    the   East    after  a  defeat   which  the 
latter    had    suffered,    and    treated    him    with    the    severity    of    early 
times.'       It    seems    as    if    there    reappeared,   under  other   names  and 
witli  a  great  difference  in  the  durati(m  of  the  authority,  the  ancient 
dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse. 

i:acli  one  of  the  four  rulers  selected  a  capital.  The  two 
Csesars  established  themselves  on  the  frontier:  Galerius  at  Sirmium, 
the  central  point  of  defence  in  the  middle  valley  of  the  Danube; 
Constantius    by    turns   at   Treves    or   at    York,    to   protect   Gaul   or 

•  Lactantius  {de  Morte  pers.,  8)  gives  Spain  to  Maximian  ;  referring  to  the  persecution  by 
Diocl.tian,  lie  says  further  (chap,  xvi.) :  Vexabatur  universa  terra,  prater  Ga/has,  where 
Constantine  was  in  command.     Tinp.tanian  Mauretania  formed  part  of  the  district  of  hpain. 

'  Wilmanns,    1,061.   and   Paneg.   veter.,y.   ]  :  .  .      .  cum   apud  majestatem    fuam    drnnn 
virtutum  vestrarum  miranda  prrrdicarim.     The  Cassars  were  called  nobtltssimt. 
'  Euseb.,  Life  of  Constaritiyie,  i.  18. 

♦  Valerium  ut  pare/item  suspiciebant  (Aur.  Victor,  39). 

*  Under  Constantius  the  (^a^sars,(iallu.s  and  .Julian,  were  merely  lieutenants  of  the  emperor. 
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l^ritiiiii.  The  two  Auc^usti  placed  tlieinselves  in  tlie  second  line  : 
Maxiniian  at  Milan,'  behind  the  Alps,  but  liavini?  within  readi  the 
Germans  who  were  iiiakinur  an  attempt  to  (establish  themselves  in 
Eliuetia    and    tlie    upper    valley    of    the    Rhine;    and    Diocletian    at 


Koman  (Jate,  called  the  Black  Gate,  at  Treves. 

Xicomedia,  (►n  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  whence  he  kept 
watch  at  once  upon  the  Tigris,  the  lower  Danube,  and  the  Kuxine, 
l»y  way  of  which  so  many  dangerous  invasions  had  come  in.  At 
the  same  time  no  one  of  them   confined  himself  to  the  city  which 


Flere  Maxnn.an  built  a  palace  and  baths,  of  Avhirh  there  remain  the  sixteen  rolunins 
which  decorate  San  Lorenzo.  The  church  itself,  of  octagonal  fonn  and  sunnounted  with 
a  cupola,  like  the  so-called  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Salona,  seems  also  to  have  been  one  of  the 
great  halls  of  the  palace  or  of  the  thermae  of  Maximian  mentioned  by  Ausonius  in  his  little 
poem,  Oi<\  nohiliinn  urbium. 
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he  had  inado  his  ohiof  n^sidonoo ;  incossantlv  thov  were  in  motion 
along  tlu*  frontier,  which  was  well  guarded ;  and  if  the  barbarians 
did  not  tall  back,  at  least  they  no  longer  advanced. 

C'onstantius  had  orders  to  resume  against  Carausius  the 
ex})(^dition  which  had  failed  in  289.  The  treaty  signed  after  the 
Roman  defeat  had  been  violated 
by  the  usurper's  alliance  with 
the  Franks,  to  whom  he  pro- 
miscMJ  the  islands  of  the  Batavi 
and  all  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
river  Schelde ;  the  plundering  of 
the  Gallic  coast  had  doubtless 
been  reconmienced.'  Carausius 
had  a  garriscm  at  Boulogne  and 
a  squadron  in  the  harbour ;  Con- 
stantius  closed  the  port  by  a 
dyke,  and  both  garrison  and 
v^essels  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
Ik^fore  attempting  a  descent  into 
Britain  he  made  an  expedition 
against  the  Franks,  pursuing 
them  into  their  marshes  between 
the  Wahal,  the  Rhine,  and  Lake 
Flevo,  a  submerged  territory  easy 
to  defend,  but  badly  defended, 
however,  by  the  barbarians.''  He 
drove   them  back  into  Germany, 

and  distributed  his  numerous  captives  under  the  title  of  colonists 
through  certain  portions  of  the  territory  of  Amiens,  Beauvais, 
Troves,  and  Langres,  which  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  Bagaudse.'* 

Carausius  was  assassinated  in  298  by  his  prnptorian  prefect 
Allectus,  who  took  his  place  and  kept  it  three  years ;  but  the 
now   master    of   Britain   had   neither   the   talent   nor   the   authority 


lioman  Vase  found  iu  the  Neigh boiirhooii  of 

Amiens.  - 


'  .  .  .  .  helium  quod  cunctis  provinciis  videbatur  (Pan.  vet.,  v.  7). 

-  This  bron/e  vase  is  part  of  the  collection  of  M,  Danicourt  of  P^ronne.  We  give  it  in  its 
actual  size. 

^  Ilia  refjio  ....  terra  non  est  (Pan.  vet.,  v.  8). 

'  As  late  as  the  seventh  century  there  existed,  near  Langres,  a  pagtis  Chamavionim. 
((jneranl,  Diviffion*  territorial  ex  de  la  Gaule.) 
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AUectus, 

downed  with 

I^aurel. 


of  ''tlie  arcli-pirato.'*'  The  pra'toriaii  ])refect,  Asel(»pio(lotus,  having 
collected  a  lieet  off  the  mouth  of  the  Seiue,  crossed  unseen  one 
foc^gy  day  and  landed  in  the  southc^rn  part  of  the  island.  To 
increase  the  deterniinatiiai  of  his  soldiers  the  Roman  burnt  his 
vessels.  AUectus  was  awaiting  in  th(^  Tsle  of  AVight  the  attack  of 
(Vmstantius,  who  had  another  fleet  at  Boulogne.  IJcnulei'od  anxious 
by  the  descent  of  the  prefect,  he  hastened  in  disorder  to  meet  him, 
was  defeated  and  killed;  and  when  C'onstantius  arriv(Ml  on  the  coast 
of   Kent    the   population,    happy   to  be    rid    (►f    these    emperors,   who 

for  t(^n  v(\ars  had  isolatinl  thcMu  from   the  rest    of  the 
Empire,  welcomed  him  as  a  saviour  (290). 

The  city  of  London  was  jdready  the  chief  market 
of  Englnnd,  and  the  barbarian  auxiliaries  of  Allectus 
had  hast(»ned  thither  in  order  to  pillage.  A  pait  of 
Constantius's  fleet,  astray  in  the  fog,  had  got  into 
the  Thames;  carried  by  the  tide  these  vessels  arrived 
before  the  city  in  season  to  save  it,  a  service^,  which  the  inhabitants 
recognized  with  gratitude.- 

Maximian   had   quittc^d   Mihm,    his    usual    residence,    and    had 
come   to    exhibit   to  the   barbarians,    in   the  absence  of  C'onstantius, 
the   imperial   pur^ile,    that   he   might   remove  from   them  all   inclina- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  the  d(^parture  of  the  troops  and  fall  upon 
Gaul.     The  expedition  being  eluded  he   set   out  for  Africa,  and  the 
Ciesar   returned    to    keej)    in    his    turn    the    guard   over    the    lihine. 
This    vigilance    could    not    be    for    a    moment    slackened,    for    the 
Alemanni    never    resisted    the    temptation    to    make    a    raid   into   the 
Gallic    provinces.       In    301     they    crossed    the    TJhine,    the    111,    and 
the  Vosges  mountains,   and   very  nearly   captured   (Nmstantius    him- 
self  near   Langres.      He   had   been   wounded   and   had   only   time*   to 
have    hims(df    drawn    up    with    ropes    to    the    top    of    the    rampart.*' 
Some  troops  were   in   the   neighbourhood   who,   hastening  up,  chased 
away  these    marauders ;    Eutropius    represents    them   as  an   imm(ms(» 
army,    speaking    of    60,000    kill(>d    and    an    (mormons     number    of 
prisoners.       Eusebius   reduces    the    number    of    tln^    slain    to    0,000, 
which    is  still   large.      Tln^  captives  were  given   up,   under  the  title 


'  .  .  .  .  archiftirntam  sntelles  occidit  (Pan.  vet.,  v.  12). 

^  Ibid.,  V.  17. 

^  Eutropius,  ix.  23. 
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of  colonists  or  L(rff\  to  the  Lingones  and  Tn^veri  owning  land, 
'i'hey  thus  occupied,  with  the  consent  of  the  Empire,  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  where,  except  in  the  cities,  they  caused  the  CJerman 
race  and  speech  to  predominate.'  Eumenes  saw  some  of  thc^n 
come  as  far  Treves  and  even  Autun,  '^  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  children,  sad,  desperate,  or  wildly  shaking  their  chains ;  but 
by  degrees  they  grew  milder,  cultivated  the  soil  which  th(\v  cmce 
ravaged,  or,  at  the  call  of  the  generals,  they  eagerly  resumed  their 
weapons,  bent  to  the  centurion's  discipline,  and  were  willing  to  tight 
and  die  for  those  who  had  torn  them  from  the  paternal   forests." 

This  Eumenes,  whose  works  we  have,  was  tlu^  friend  and 
secretarv  of  (Vmstantius:  an  unsuccessful  rival  of  Cicero,  h(^  wrote 
panegyrics,  when'  rhetoric  and  hyperbole  have  more  })lace  than 
eloquence  and  truth.  Some  interesting  details,  hoAvever,  arc*  found 
in  his  writings  concerning  the  scluxds  of  Autun.  ( 'onstantius 
(•aused  this  city  to  rise  from  its  ruins ;  he  rebuilt  its  baths, 
temples,  and  the  a(iueduct  which  brought  abundant  water ;  he  also 
strove  to  reconstruct  the  moral  city,  restoring  life  and  distinction 
to  its  schools,  Avhither  formerly  the  Gallic  youth  flocked  in  crowds, 
and  he  wrote  to  Eumenes,  putting  him  in  charge  of  tlu^se  schools, 
a  letter  which  does  him  great  honour:  ''Our  Gauls  deserve  from  us 
that  we  should  take  care  of  their  children,  and  what  better  could  we 
offer  them  than  knowledge,  th(^  only  thing  that  fortune  can  neither 
give  nr)r  take  away?  Accordingly  we  have  determined  to  })lace  you 
at  the  head  of  these  schools,  to  which  we  desire  to  restore  all  thcnr 
former  distinction.  You  will  there  dircn^t  the  mind  of  youth  towards 
the  study  of  better  living.  Do  not  fear  that  in  accepting  you  will 
dc^roijrate  from  the  honours  you  have  already  acciuired.  That  you 
may  understand  that  our  esteem  for  you  is  proportioned  to  your 
merits,  your   salary  will    be  000,000  sesterces,   paid   by   the  state. 


11  '2 


'  Th«  Notitin  dignitntnm  (ii.  lit)  122)  indicates  an  extensive  distiibution  of  the  Laeti 
through  Gaul,  and  only  there.  These  Ln-ti,  who  have  jriven  rise  to  so  many  discussions,  did  not 
belong  to  any  one  German  tribe;  they  were  eitlier  captives  whom  the  Empire  established  upon 
deserted  territorv,or  German  adventurers  who  had  solicited  lands  in  return  for  military  service. 
Guernrd  says  in  the  Polyptique  d'Innuwn  (i.  p.  204):  *•  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  name  Lati 
had  the  signification  of  muilia  in  the  language  of  the  nations  of  Germany.  The  word  lid  or  led 
has  preserved  this  meaning  in  the  most  aiicient  monuments  of  tlie  northern  languages." 

■■'  Pan.  ref.,\\.  14.  In  ?,1(S.  \\\  Treves,  the  profe-ssor  of  eloquence,  r^^/<>;-,  received  thirty 
rations:  tritfintn  aunonns;  tlic  f/mmmafirics  Liitinwt  twenty  ;  the  i/nimmatirm  Grcvnis  twelve, 
si  qui  dii/nw*  reperiri itotucrit.     ((Utdp  Then  1.,  \\\\.  '^t,  11.) 
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We  must  i)laoo  it  to  the  credit  of  this  emperor  that,  in  the  days 
of  the  Homaii  decline,  he  had  a  taste  for  n(d)le  objects,  and 
])est()wed  Tnati:nificent  recoinpens(\s  upon  those  who  kept  alive  the 
last  embers  of  the  sacred  tire,   now  so  nearly  extinct. 

Eumenes  was  worthy  of  his  master;  he  emjdoyed   liis  nO(),()()0 
sesterces  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  schools,  and  they  were  opened 
with    great    public    ceremonial.     The    ic<>vernor  of   the   province  pre- 
sided at  th(^  festival,  and  Kumenes  made  his  finest  oration.     Words 
of  sincere  emotion  are  found   in  this  address,  and  even  of  elot[uence, 
when    he    exclaims,    for    example,    j)ointing    out    to    the    i^ovemor's 
notice    the    distant    ruins    of    the    gymnasium    which    is   about    to   l)e 
rel)uilt :    ''  Vou   have   s(»en   on   the   walls  of   these   porticos  the  eartli 
represented    with    its    nations,    its    cities    and    rivers,    with    its    con- 
tinents that  the  ocean  enwraps  like  a  girdle,  that  it  separates  from 
on(^   another,   or  that   it  cleaves  witli  its   im])etuous  waves.      In  tlu^ 
presence    of    these    pictures  we   sliall    ex]>laiii    the   world,   and    relate 
the    history    of    our    invincible    princes.       When    the    messeng<'rs    of 
victory    come   to   tell   us  that   our   emjuTors   are  visiting  arid   Libya, 
or    Persia   with   the    twin    rivers,   or  the   shores   of   th(^  Nile   or   of 
the  Ehine,   we   shall  say  to  the  youth  gathered  about  us  :    •  Do  you 
see   this  regicm  ?     This   is  Egypt,   chastized    by    Diocletian   and  now 
r(^posing    after    its    tumults.      Here    is    Carthage    and    Africa,    wlu^re 
Maximian  exterminated  the  revolted  Moors.      This  land   is    l^atavia  ; 
this    island    Hritain,  with  its  gloomy  forests,  rearing  its  rough  bond 
above  the  waves,  these  (.onstantius   holds   under  his  powerful   hand. 
Yonder,   Galerius   treads   under    foot    the    bows   and    quivers    of   the 
Persians.'      It  is  a  pleasure  to  study  a   representation   of   ihv    worhi 
where  there  is  nothing  which  does  not  belong  to  ourselves."  '     We 
have  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  our  own  age  invented  ''object 
lessons;"  but  the  Pomans  alreadv  had  the  idea  2,000  years  aero.'^ 
The    expedition    into    Africa    of   which    Eumenes    speaks    took 


*  Pro  restaurnndis  scholis,  20, 

"^  Ibi//.,'2():  ....  qwj  uumi/eftiti^  oculis  ditceriietitur  (jiuf  t/i/Jirili'ti,o  pprcijmtntur  andifu. 
Horace  had  already  said  the  same  thinp  in  his  Ars  Poetica,  180:  Varro  {de  Rr  ntst.)  speaks  of 
a  picture  represt>ntiiig  in  pariete  pictam  Italiavi :  Propertius.  iv.  .3,  37 :  .  .  .  .  e  tabula  pirfos 
ediscere  mimdoft.  This  was,  says  Florus,  at  the  beginning  of  his  History,  a  common  usa/e. 
practised  from  the  time  of  Alexandt-r.  adds  yKliamis  ( Ifisf.  Var.,  iii.  ^S),  and  Agrippa  did  Imt 
follow  it.  Erat  autem,  says  Pliny  {Ep.,  viii.  ]i),'anft(/uifttf>  imtitutum  vt  a  maJoribuA  natu  uuu 
auribus  modo,  remm  etiam  nrnh's  diMceremus. 


place  in  297.  Five  powerful  Moorish  nations  had  taken  up  arms. 
"  They  were,"  say  the  writers  of  the  time,  "  the  most  savage  of 
the  African  races."  Like  the  tribes  of  the  Sahara,  always  ready 
for  a  raid  upon  the  Algerine  oases,  these  Moors  had  often  burned 
the  farms  of  the  African  colonists.  One  of  Diocletian's  lieutcMiants 
had  already  several  times  (mcountered  them.^  In  21)0  they  recom- 
menced their  incursions,  and  threw  the  whole  province  into  a  state 
of  uneasiness,  which  a  usurper,  Julian  (?)  by  name,  profited  by  to 
assume  the  purple  in  Carthage.  This  usurpation  rendered  the 
situation  so  serious  that  the  Augustus  of  the  Western  provinces 
felt  it  necessary  to  show  himself  in  Africa.  After  defeats,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  no  details,  Julian  died  by  his  own  hand ; 
the  conquered  Moors  were  pursued  into  the  most  inaccessible 
retreats  in  the  Atlas,  and  the  captives  made  among  them  were 
transported  into  the  provinces.  To  stifle  the  last  embers  of  this 
fire,  for  a  moment  formidable,  Maximian  remained  in  Africa  till 
the  middle  of  the  year  298. 

These  successes  of  the  Ciiesar  and  the  Augustus  of  the  Western 
provinces  were  matched  by  those  of  Galerius  upon  the  ]\Iiddle 
Danube,  which  river  he  had  in  charge.  The  lazyges  were 
defeated  and  a  part  of  the  nation  of  the  Carpie  transported  into 
Pannonia  (295). 

Some  years  later,  in  299,  the  Sarmatians  and  the  Ikstarme 
were  also  constrained  to  emigrate  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.^ 
This  system,  begun  in  the  first  days  of  the  Empire,  was  then 
always  carried  out;  Constantino,  Valens,  and  Theodosius  in  turn 
continued  it,  and  the  frontier  provinces  were  thus  peopled  with 
secret  enemies  who  were  to  begin  by  driving  out  the  Roman 
civilization,  and  afterwards  to  open  the  gatc^s  to  other  invaders. 
The  emperors  believed  their  power  eternal — they  expected  to  have 
time  to  Eomanize  these  foreign  colonists ;  but  it  was  the  barbarians 
wlio,  from  the  Schelde  to  the  Save,  Germanized  the  zone  of 
colonization  that  was  given  up  to  them  and  peopled  with  Slavs  the 
peninsula  of  the  l^alkans. 

Diocletian     had     remained    during    these    years    in     Pannonia, 

*  Bulleiin  de  correspondance  africnine.  January,  1882,  p.  10. 

^  Itufentes  captivorum  copias  in  Romanis  Jinibm  locaoenmt  (Eutrop.,  ix.  25).     Even  the 
bodyguard  of  the  emperors  was  formed  of  barbarians.     (Lactantius,  de  Morte  pers.,  38.) 
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Coin  or  Domitius  Doinitittiius  Achilieus.' 


MiL'sia,  and  Thraoo,  visitinsr  the  dofoncos  of  i\io  Damih(s^  inspirin*^ 
salutary  fear  among  tlie  barbarians  who  bcu'dered  its  k'ft  bank, 
and  notwithstanding  this  prolonged  stay  on  the  extreme  frontier, 
ivmaining  in  a  sense  present  at  all  points  of  the  Empire  by  the 
attention  he  gave  to  its  wants.  A  multitude  of  rescripts  dated 
from  these  regions  show  his  legislative  activitv.^  Under  the 
powerful  intluenee  of  this  great  prince  the  Empire  revived,  security 
was  restored  to  the  provinces,  and  for  this  vast  body,  in.  Inding 
idl  the  civilized  life  of  the  world,  it  was  enough  to  bring  back 
prosperity   that  a   stnmg  hand  kept  the   barbarians   at   bav   and    the 

soldiers  submissive. 

There  was  a  eou]iti\.  Iiowf^er, 
in  which  pr(»sp('rity  did  not  again 
revive:  {url>ul('nt  Egypt.  In  the 
capital  of  that  countrv  seethed  an 
immense  population  of  men  of  all 
races,  conditions,  and  faiths,  and 
under  that  burning  sun  men  readily  becanu^  hot-headcMl.  Wor- 
shippers of  8(Tapis,  of  Jehovah  or  of  Jesus,  sceptics  and  illumhmti, 
philosophers  in  search  of  the  absolute,  and  neoj)hytes  who  Ixdieved 
they  had  found  it,  all  detested  and  despised  one  another,  llativd 
brought  about  riots  and  riots  became  revolt;  as  soon  as  one  man 
had  struck  all  came  to  blows;  the  streets  were  full  of  dead  bodies, 
and  in  the  liarbonr  th(^  sea  was  red  with  blood.  '^  There  is  not 
a  C^hristian,"  says  the  bishop  l^ionysius,  ^^  who  is  not  involved  on 
one  side  or  the  other."  On  Easter  day  the  eliureli  stood  empty, 
for  all  nu^u  were  at  the  barricades.  The  murders  of  which  the 
bishop  speaks  were  in  the  reign  of  Oallienus;  but  the  spirit  of 
revolt  still  possessed  the  great  city.  We  have  seen  Aurelian  ami 
Trobus    obliged    to    visit    Alexandria    to    overthrow    usuri)ers,    and 

'  Idacius  places  at  this  time  the  construction  of  the  strongholds  in  the  countrv  of  th.- 
Sarmatians,  on  the  left  Imnk  of  the  l)anuh.,and  inscriptions  mention  th.«  n^constru^tion,  hv 
Ihocl.t.an  and  Maxim.an,  of  cities  in  Switzerland,  Africa,  etc.  The  oration  of  Kum.nes,i>ro 
restnurandis  scholis,  testifies  to  the  immense  works  at  that  time  jroincr  on  for  th.'  fortification  of 
the  frontiers  alon^r  the  Rhine,  the  Danuhe,  and  the  Euphrates.  From  the  Xotitia  have  l^en 
counted  103  strongholds  or  fortified  positions  in  the  Eastern  Empire. 

''  Letter  from  l)ionysiu.<,  hishop  of  Alexandria,  quoted  hy  Eusebiua  vii   '>! 

MMP  CI  DOMITIVS  DOMITEANVS  AV( J.,  surrounding  a  wreat^h^d  head  of  the 
usurper.  n  the  reverse:  GENKJ  POPL'LI  KOM AM  ALE,around  the  (Jenius  of  the  Itoman 
people.     (lironze  coin.) 


under  the   reign   of   Diocletian,   Achilleus    even   ventured    to   assume 
the   [)urple  there.' 

This  rebellion  was  a  misfortune  for  Rome,  as  it  hindered  its 
provisioning ;  but  it  was  not  a  peril  to  the  Empire,  since  no 
dangerous  enemy  could  come  from  Egypt.  The  emperors,  no  longer 
residing  in  their  ancient  capital,  heard  not  the  starving  cries  of  its 
populace,  who  demanded  indeed  pancm  et  circenscs,  but  made  no 
riots.  The  insurrection  breaking  out  in  Alexandria  did  not  turn 
them  away  then  from  the  more  important  cares  which  detained 
them  upon  the  northern  frontier.  This  region  being  pacified, 
Diocletian  diiccted  his  route  towards  Egypt,  arriving  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  295.  Alexandria  held  out  against  all  his  efforts 
for  eight  nn>ntlis,  he  only  entered  the  city  after  having  cut  the 
a([ueducts  whicli  brought  the  watei'  of  the  Cauopic  branch.  To 
put  an  end  to  these  perpetual  revolts,  wliich  were  a  dangerous 
(^xample,  ho  gave  the  city  up  to  a  military  execution ;  it  was 
sacked,  and  blood  flowed  in  torrents.  C'optos  and  Ikisiris  had  the 
same  fate.'  The  country  was  then  reorganized.  Eutropius,  who 
liv(Hl  nearly  a  century  later,  says  that  this  reorganization,  of  which 
iu  does  not  give  the  particulars,  was  in  existence  still  in  his  time.*^ 
Like  Augustus,  Diocletian  respected  the  Egyptian  religion ;  but  in 
that  land  of  prodigic^s  and  credulity  books  of  occult  science  were 
everywhere  in  circulation,  and  these  the  emperor  caused  to  be 
seized  and  burned.*  Tie  did  another  service  to  Egypt  by  protecting 
it  against  the  Bleuiyes,  who  plundered  the  caravans  coming 
from  ])orts  of  the  Eed  Sea  and  infested  the  Thebaid  Avith  their 
brigandage.     Instead   of  wasting   his  time   and  strength  in   tracking 


'  Eiitrop.,ix.  2'J;  Aur.  Victor.  CfPn.,  30.  On  tlie  authority  of  a  medal, Tillemont  represents 
this  Achilleus  as  reij^ning  six  years.  IJut  Diocletian  was  not  the  man  to  have  allowed  an 
insurrection  to  exist  for  so  lonp  a  time  that  could  possihly  he  suppressed,  and  l^ckhel  (vol.  iv. 
p.  JMi)  declares  this  medal  false. 

*  Miilalas  (\\\.  p.  Jid))  relates  one  of  those  stories  so  dear  to  the  Oriental  mind  :  Diocletian 
had  given  orders  to  kill  until  the  hlood  should  come  to  his  horse's  knees;  but  the  horse  having 
stumbled  over  a  corpse,  got  up  with  his  knees  bloody.  It  was  a  sign  sent  by  the  gods;  the 
emperor  conipreheiid«'d  it  and  stopped  the  massacre. 

'  ix.  23:  .  .  .  .  ordinavit  provide  multa  ....  qurr  ad  nostrnm  rfafpm  mnnont. 

*  "  Egvpt  was  the  headijuarters  of  the  occult  sciences,  to  which  sciences  the  Chaldaeans 
seem  to  have  added  nothing  except  horoscopy  and  prophecy,  founded  on  an  examination  of  the 
skies"  (Uevillout,  Revue  e(jypt<d.,  i.  p.  147).  Diocletian  proliibited  throughout  the  Empire 
divination  by  astrological  diagrams,  ars  mathematica  dnnmahilis  est  ct  interdlcta  omnino  {Code 

Just.,  ix.  18,  2). 
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them  ill  tlieir  desorts,  lie  called  in  the  little  garrisons  seattered 
througli  Lower  Xubia,  between  the  First  and  Second  Cataracts, 
where  they  were  too  feeble  to  hinder  anything.  It  was  a  move- 
ment of  falling  back  ;  but  the  Empire  in  concentrating  made  itself 
stronger.  A  numerous  garrison  occupied  the  island  of  Pliihe  and 
entrenched  tlH^msehvs  strongly  there;  another  was  posted  on  an 
inner   line,   at  Maximianopolis,    which   had   Ihmmi    built   (m   the   niins 
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Sacred  Kgvptiun  JJaniue  carrying  a  Sluiiic.     ( IVrrot'a  Aucienf  Art.) 

of  Coptos;  a  wall,  ('(mnected  ^^itll  the  defences  of  the  island, 
barred  the  whole  valley,  and  remains  of  this  wall  are  still  to  be 
seen.  Xot  to  negh^ct  any  means  of  making  this  frontier  secure, 
he  negotiated  with  the  J31emyes,  who  for  an  annual  subsidy 
agreed  no  longer  to  molest  Egyptian  commerce.  Tlu^  agreement 
was  consecrated  by  religious  ceremonies  in  the  temple  of  Isis.  The 
Blemyes  were  fervent  worshippers  of  the  Egyptian  goddess;  they 
claimed  free  access  to  her  temple,  and  the  renewal  of  the  old  law 
which  authorized   their  priests^  to   come  annually  to  the  island  and 

'  Letroniie,  Monoires  poitr  lliistoire  du  chnstianisme  en  fyjpte,  etc.,  pp.  74  et  seq. 
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to    keep    it    for    a    certain   time   in    their 


carry    aw^ay    her    image 
countrv.       In    iin    in- 
scription  which  appears 
to   be    of    the   time   of 
the    Antonines    we 
read:  ''Upon  the  Nile 
I  have  seen  the  rapid 
barques  bringing  back 
the      sacred      temples 
from    the    land   of    the 
Ethiopians."       These 
temples    were    coffei's, 
most  frequently  gilded, 
which    contained     a 
statuette  of  Isis.     Dio- 
cletian     would     never 
have   consented    to   let 
a  Latin  ilivinity  make 
excursions     after     this 
fashion ;    but    the    su- 
preme pontiff  of  Rome 
did  not  concern  himself 
with     regard     to     the 
adventures  of  Isis,  and 
since   the    Blemyes 
attached  importance  to 
these    pilgrimages,    he 
deemed     it     w^ise     to 
allow  them. 

He  had  written  his 
name   in  blood  on  the 
walls     of    Alexandria.    —  "" 
but   he    reorganized    a    ^  ;* 
method    of    relief    for 

I'oinpev's  Pillar  at  Alexandria. 

the    poor ;  ^     and    the 

fickle-minded    city    saw   without    displeasure    the    prefect    Pompeius 

»  It  had  already  long  existed  tliere.     See  p.  300.     Pnxopius  {Hucoria  Arcana,  chap,  xxvi.) 
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erect  ii  column  surmounted  witli  the  statue  of  Diocletian,  witli  an 
inscrii)tion  in  honour  of  "the  invincible  emperor."  The  statue 
exists  no  longer,  and  the  column  still  standing  near  the  Iiarhour 
docs  not  even  bear  the  name  of  Diocletian,  ''the  tutelary  Genius 
of  Alexandria;"  it  has  long  been  believed  a  monument  of  him 
Avho  was  defeated  at  Pharsalia,  and  is  called  to  this  day  'ToniDev's 
Pillar." »  ^ 

In  294  Narses,  second  son  of  tlie  peace-loving  r>aliram,  liad 
assumed  in  Ctesiphon  the  diadem  oi  Persia.  He  was  a  valiant 
prince,  who  occupied  himself  in  re-awakening  tlie  martial  ardour 
of  his  people  ;  Diocletian  was  at  the  time  in  the  interior  of  Egypt 
and  Galerius  in  Pannonia,  and  the  Persian  judged  it  a  favouml)le 
moment  to  jittack  Armenia,  where  ho  drove  out  the  ;?roAV/^'  of  the 
Tlomans,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  29G  he  crossed  the 
Tigris  with  a  numerous  army.  Parses  remembered  the  prosperity 
of  Sapor  and  he  hoped  to  emulate  it,  even  to  excel  it,  and  to 
niaintain  it  for  a  longer  time."^  Warned  by  the  blow  struck  at 
Tiridates,  Diocletian  had  already  called  into  Syria  tlie  (\esar  of 
the  Oriental  provinces,  and  himself  was  approaching  Palestine,  but 
slowly,  as  suited  a  monarch  whose  calm  majesty  was  never  dis- 
turbed by  impetuous  movements. 

Did  Galerius  know  how  and  why  Orassus  had  perished? 
Without  caluinTiiating  him,  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  did;  but 
the  defeat  of  Valerian  was  recent  enough  to  have  been  clearly  in 
his  mind,  and  it  afforded  him  no  lesson.  lie  crossed  the  1- uplirates 
and  led  liis  legions  into  that  plain  of  Carrlue  where  tlie  sand  luii 
scantily  concealed  so  many  Roman  l.ones.  The  scenes  of  former 
times  were  repeated;  his  cavalry  could  not  resist  the  shock  ot  (lie 
catapkractarii,  and  his  heavy  infantry,  overcome  by  heat  and  by 
thirst,  blinded  by  the  dust,  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  s<piadrons 
sweeping  around  it,  experienced  the  fate  of  the  legionaries  of 
Crassus.  It  js  said  that  Tiridates  escaped  only  bv  swinnnin- 
across  the  Euphrates,  weighed  do^v^l  as  he  was  with'  his  armoun 
Galerius    also    escaped   with  his  life    and    tlir    shattered    n^mnant    of 

speaks  of  2,000,000  mod unni,  e^iual  to  12,000,000  mo./«.  dispensed  at   this  time      Cf   Chrofi 
oj  Ale.vandria,  ad  ami.  302. '  '  ' 

»  a  I.  <7.,  4,681. 

'Ad    occupandion    Orientem    maffnis    copiis    Uhiabat   ( Lactiiiitius,   de   Morte  per.,  0) 
Ooncernmj,^  bapor,  see  above,  pp.  423  et  seg.  i        >     f 
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his  army.  Just  outside  of  Antioch  he  met  Diocletian,  who  received 
the  defeated  general  with  a  severe  countenance,  and  refused  to  let 
him  enter  the  imperial  chariot.  Tlic  spectacle  was  seen  of  the 
haughty  C'lrsar  clad  in  his  purple  mantle,  and  with  shame  upon 
his  brow,  walking  on  foot  for  tlie  space  of  a  mile  before  the  chariot 
of  the  angry  Augustus.^ 

•     Diocletian  rapidly  collected   the  troops  from  the  camps  on  the 


A  Cataphractarius.     (b'roiii  Trajan's  C'olumn.) 

Danube,  enr(»lled  barbarians  in  the  army,  especially  Goths,-  and 
re-formed  tlu^  Syrian  army,  which  seems  to  have  been  very  strongly 
constituted.  lie  divided  it  into  two  corps:  with  one  he  took  up 
a  position  on  the  Euphrates,  to  defend  the  fords  in  case  of  need  ; 
h(^  put  Galerius  at  the  head  of  the  other,  tracing  out  for  him  the 
])lan  of  a  campaign  in  wliicli  tlie  military  experience  of  the  former 
lieutenant  of  Probus  appeared  manifest.  He  directed  the  Giesar  to 
take,  in  the  favourable  season,  the  route  formerly  followed  by 
Antony   across  the   Armenian   mountains,  and  gave  him  for  a  guide 


'  Amm.  Marc»'llinus,  xiv.  11. 
■*  Joi"danes,  21. 
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Coin  of  rsur.ses,  Son 
of  ]  Jab  ram  11/ 


in  tliis  country  the  exiielled  king  Tiridatcs.  At  their  approach  the 
people  rose  to  meet  them;  i)rovisions  and  information  came  in 
abundantly  to  the  camp;  the  legions  had  all  tlie  advantages  which 
the  complicity  of  the  inhabitants  gives  to  an  invadin^'  army.  The 
Persians  came  to  meet  them  on  this  unfavourable  battle-ground  ; 
and  tilled  with  confidence  by  reason  of  their  recent  victory,  k(^pt 
so  careless  a  watch  that  Gah^rius  with  two  horsemen  was  able  to 
come  into  tlu^r  very  camp  in  reeuiuioitriug  the  position.  By 
a  vigorous  night  attack,  he  created  a  panic  among  them  and 
made    great    slaugliter.       Narses,    who    was    wounded,    escaped    ^^ith 

the  greatest  dithcully,  but  the  wives  and  childn  ti 
of  the  Persian  king  were  captured,  together  with 
the  treasure  heaped  up  in  the  royal  tents  (297). 
Since  Alexander's  victory  at  Issus,  six  centuries 
before,  the  Oriental  barbaric  world  had  suffered 
no  such  affront. 

At  the  news  of  this  brilliant  success  Dio- 
cletian entered  Mesopotamia  :nul  joined  Valerius 
at  Nisibis.  The  Caesar  talked  of  repeating  Alexander's  expedition. 
The  Macedonian  conqueror  had  not  been  guilty  of  too  great  rash- 
ness when  he  hurled  the  mass  of  his  army  upon  the  (^upire  of 
Darius  and  plungi^l  into  the  remote  East  to  the  banks  of  Indus,  for 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  nations  he  left  behind  him.  But 
the  Eomans,  who  on  the  west  and  south  and  north  had  an  immense 
frontier  line  always  threatened,  were  not  in  a  position  to  imitate 
this  dangerous  enterprise.  Diocletian  calmed  the  too  impetuous 
ardour  of  Gal(>rius,  and  the  Augustus  displayed  towards  the 
captives  that  had  been  taken  a  consideration  not  at  all  usual  at 
that  time.  When  Narses,  won  by  this  conduct,  made  overtures  of 
peace,  Diocletian  received  them  cordially.  The  lirst  condition 
claimed  by  the  Konums  was  however  rejected.'  They  wished  the 
Persians  to  agree  to  have  all  connnerc(>  with  the  Empire  pass 
through  Xisibis,  doubtless  in  order  to  simplify  the  service  of  the 
imperial  custom-house,  and  to  concentrate  the  relations  between  the 

'  Bust  of  the  prince  and  a  legend  signifying  "  the  worshipper  of  Ormuzd,  the  exceUent 
Parses,  king,  celestial  germ  of  the  gods."     (Silver  coin.) 

'  In  the  Ercv'pfa  de  lef;atumibu.%  edit,  of  Jk)nn,  p.  134,  are  to  be  found  curious  details  in 
respect  to  tliese  negotiations,  preserved. to  us  by  IVt^r  Tatricius.  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  but  was  able  to  examine  the  archives.     Cf.  Fraym.  Uistor.  Grcecor.,  iv.  188. 
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two   countries    at    a    single    point    easily   to   be    watched.^      Narses 
refused   to   agree  to  this  and  the  project  Avas   abandoned;    but   he 
admitted    the    Eoman    possession    of    northern   Mesopotamia,    whose 
limit  on  the  south  seemed  to  admit  of  being  marked  by  the  fortified 
city    of   Circesium,    near   the   coniluence   of   the   Cliaboras   with   the 
Euphrates,  and  by   Singara,   at  the  base  of  a  mountain  in  an  arid 
region,    which   rendered   an   attack   ditficult,    but    also    difhcult    the 
bringing  of  any  succour.       Nineveh   on   the  Tigris,   where   for   two 
centuries  a   Roman  colony   had   maintained  itself   in   some   unknown 
way,'   marks   perhaps   the   eastern   extremity    of   this   line.     In   the 
upper  valley  of  the  Tigris  the  Persians  yielded   live  Armenian  pro- 
vinces  which    had    been    conquered    by   Sapor  I.,   and   these   in    the 
hands  of  Pome  were  now  to  be  used  to  cover  a  part  of  Armenia 
and    Asia   Minor    against    the    Ptu'sians.'      Tiridates    recovered    his 
kingdom,  increased  by  a  part  of  Media  Atropatene,  and  the  princes 
of   Iberia  in  the  basin  of  the  Kour  relinquished   tlu^ir  alh^giance  to 
Persia    and    accepted    the    supremacy    of    Pome  (297).      This   treaty 
was    a    brilliant    success,    worth    far    more   than   the   recapture    by 
Augustus   of    the    standards    of   CVassus,   for  it   gave  the  Empire  as 
allies  the  nations  living  near  the  Caspian  and  the  Caucasus,  at   the 
same   timi^    that    the  Poman  garrisons  were  establishing   themselves 
in  the  mountainous   region  situated   on   the   north  of  Mesopotamia, 

»  These  questions  of  import  dues  had  so  great  a  financial  and  political  importance  for  the 
Empire  that  a  schedule  of  duties,  recently  found  at  Palmyra  (De  Vogu6,  session  of  the  Acad 
des  inscr.  of  .June  1st,  1888),  shows  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberms  the  Romans  had 
interposed  in  that  city  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  tariff  of  winch  they  doubtless  shared  with  the 
Palmyrenes  the  products.  (Cf.  Code  Jmt.,  iv.  m,  13.)  The  Roman  domination  having  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  Diocletian  desired  to  have  Nisibis  occupy  the  position  that  Palmyra  had  held, 
that  of  being  the  desert  mart  between  the  two  empires. 

-  See  on  this  point  p.  74.  Nineveh  was  still  a  great  city  in  the  time  of  Amm.  Marcellmus 
(xviii.  6),  and  tliis  author  calls  it  the  capital  of  Adiabene.  Its  inhabitants,  like  the  Greeks  of 
Seleucia,  had  doubtless  a  sort  of  municipal  independence,  which  permitted  them  to  incline 
towards  whichever  of  the  two  empires  seemed  for  the  moment  the  more  formidable.      Ihe 

Persians  traversed  it  freely  in  359.  .  ,    i,         i, 

'  Uncertaintv  exists  respecting  the  names  of  these  five  provinces,  which  Peter  1  atricms 
and  \mm  Manvllinus  (xxv.  7)  give  differently:  Zabdicene,  Corduene,  Arsacene,  Intelene,  and 
Sophene,  according  to  tlie  former;  Zabdicene,  Corduene,  Arsacen^  Moxoene,  and  Rehimine, 
according  to  the  latter.  AVe  are  not  able  even  to  a.s.sign  to  them  all  a  well-determined 
geographical  position.  It  is  eiiough  to  know,  however,  that  tliey  are  all  north  of  Nineveh,  m 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Tigris  and  on  its  eastern  shore  in  the  Kurdistan  of  modern  times. 
During  the  reign  of  Julian,  Corduene  had  for  governor  a  Persian  satrap  of  Roman  name 
.lovianus,  a  man  secretly  in  sympathy  with  the  imperialists.  (Amm.  Manelhnus,  xviii.  6.) 
The  occupation  of  Corduene  bv  the  Persians  was  merely  (ie /acfo,  doubtless  acquired  m  the 
reign  of  Constant ius,  for  this  province  was  expressly  ceded  by  Jovian  in  the  treaty  of  3b3. 
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wl.croby  every  uttack  .ip.,!,  Asia  :\[iuor  an.l  Syria  cul.l  Ik-  arrested 
on  its  advance  or  defeated  by  a  flauk  nioveiiicnt.  The  victory  ..f 
Galerius  and  Diocletian's  statesnianshii)  bestowed  upon  Uonian  Asia 
a  peace  that  numerous  fortresses,  built  along  the  eastern  frontier, 
niaintaiui'd  for  forty  years.'  The  Augustus  had  well  deserved  the 
honour  of  a  triumph ;  the  senate  decreed  it  to  him,  but  he  waited 
SIX  years  to  celebrates  it  at  Kome. 

III.— AdMINISTUATIVE    UeORGANIZATION    and    LECilSLATION. 

It  is  in  fable  only  that  Minerva  springs  full-armed  from  the 
In-am  of  Jupiter.  lu  history,  political  creali.Mis  are  prepared  by 
the  travail  of  ages,  and  these  only  are  lasting. 

More  than  one  emperor  before  Diocletian 
had  felt  the  necessity  of  taking  a  colhague, 
of  dividing  the  great  adniinistialions,  oven  of 
sharing  the  Empire  itself,-  and  (>nfeebling  ih,, 
l)rrptorians ;  more  than  one  hud  all.,wed  him- 
self to  be  called  lord  or  god,'  and  the  coins 
of  Trajan  and  of  Ant..niinis  Pius  represent 
represeniinfr|,i„,„„h  i,i,:   '"^"'    ^""     ''»•'    radiate    crowu.       The    sacred 

and  a  Su^""'  ''"•"  """^*"«'  ^^"^^ ''   ^^^^   a«s-"<"l    ''v  the  Christian 

emperoi-s,  does  not  yet  appear  in  th,'  coins  of 
irajan,  and  we  also  sec  it  around  the  head  of  the  fabulous  l,ird 
whuh  m  Egypt  was  believed  to  spring  fro,„  its  own  aslu-s;  but 
those  of  Antoninus  ahvady  give  him  this  sy.nbol  of  innnortality. 
Ihc  nations  were  displeased  neither  at  these  titles  nor  these  crowns, 
for    the    state    religion    made    if    .    duty    for    them    to    adoiv    the 

^^»-'I«|--»n  Imd  aet  the  exu„,,.le  of  these  division,  of  provinces.  '  In  the  titue  of  Caraenlh. 

:"  ;:t rotv^xirvZ.:'  """■"•^ "" '--  -^' — -  ^-  "p  S 

^        I  Cahgula  had  assumed  to  be  both  ;  Com,no<lu8  had  caused  himselr  to  be  called  ..,d  • 
Aurelian  bv  one  of  the  legions  Srf    No    ,'c^^        ^  «  -"VT"',-"'"  ""^   '"  "''^"   '" 

(//»^  An,.  aalL.  IM,  and  .Vnrelian  d,d  ,he  san'e  '"""  "^'^  "''''""" 
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emiu'ror  living,  and  they  were  accustomed  to  erect  temples  to  their 

dead  empiTors. 

A  ceuturv  and  ;i  luilf  before  Diocletian,  Hadrian  had  made 
his  council  the  principal  niachinery  of  government;  and  Caraealhi 
and  Gratian  had  separated  the  civil  functions  from  the  military 
iu  not  permitting  the  presence  of  a  senator  in  the  army.^  The 
offices  of  coincs,  corrector,  and  duz  were  very  ancient;  in  tlie  third 
century  a.d.  we  find  the  mar/isfcr  militum  and  the  pnetorian  i)refect 
had  long  had  the  administration  of  justice  and  finance.  The 
system  of  grants  of  land  made  to  the  soldiers  with  the  condition 
of    military   service   was    an   old   republican    institution,   the    colonla, 


.x%T£^' 


Coins  of  Trajan,  representing,  on  the  Reverse,  the  I'huiinx  crowned  with  the  Nimbus. 


pn^served  by  Au<,nistus,  possibly  regulated  by  Alexander  Sevcrus; 
and  two  of  the  dangers  which  were  to  end  by  destroying  the 
Empire,  namely,  the  HtM-manization  of  the  frontier  i)rovinces  and 
that  of  the  army,  had  begun  with  him.  C^?esar  had  Germans  in 
his  army  in  Gaul,  and  Tacitus  shows  around  the  first  emperors 
and    in    the    auxiliary    corps    of    the    legions    foreigners    of    every 

nation.^ 

A  pride  in  tithes  was  extremely  ancient  at  Rome:  we  have 
seen  the  rigorous  classification  made  by  Augustus.  From  the  first 
days  of  the  Empire  it  was  required  t^)  salute  the  senators  as 
clarissimi ;  the  knights  of  noble  family  were  illustrcs,  and  under 
Marcus  Aurelius  the  emincntissimi  and  the  pcrfectissimi  had  privi- 
leges which  lasted  for  thnn'  generations.  A  procurator  under 
C'ommodus  is  called  nfrnjim.  Those  of  Sevc^-us  all  bore  this  title, 
aud  froui  the  third  c(>ntury  or  even  earlier  there  existed  a  sort  of 
hereditv  for  the  curiales.  The  nomenclature  for  the  hierarchy  was 
jilreadv   lormed.^ 

'  Lanipridius  says  of  .Vlexander  Severus,  24:  provincias  legntoria.^  prrrMnles  pluvimas 
fecit,  lior^d.esi  (^it^irms  vol.  iii.  p.  .'577;  vol.  v.  pp.  .W  and  405)  thinks  that  from  this  timp 
forwar.1  the  pro'ses  had  th.'  civil  adtninistration,  the  ditr  the  military  command. 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  17;  Hist.,  i.  40. 

3  Divo  Marco  j>lacuit   eminent i.^simonon  guidem  ?u'c   non   etiam  per/,  virorum   urr/ue  ad 


^ 


**'■¥■*■ 
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Language,  manners,  and  the  necessities  of  defence  liad  prepared 
the  separation  of  the  Eoinun  world  into  two  Empires.  Asia  had 
repeatedly  had  governors  who  were  invested  with  full  powers: 
Agrippa  and  C.  Caesar  under  Augustus,  Germanieus  under  Tiberius, 
Corbulo  under  Nero;  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  VahTian,  and  Cams 
had  relinquished  to  a  colleague  half  of  tlu^  provinces. 

For  many  years  the  Conscript  Fathers  had  been  entirely  with- 
out authority,  and  all  the  power  had  remained  with  the  imperial 
chancery.  The  revival  of  the  senate  in  the  time  of  the  Gordians 
and  of  Probus  had  been  but  the  last  flicker  of  energy  in  a  body 
whence  life  was  departing ;  all  things  were  now  done  in  the  offices 
of  the  sacred  palace,^  for  the  reason  that  there  was  the  only  force 
which  could  set  in  motion  the  vast  machine.  Finally,  the 
industrial  corporations  and  the  agricultural  colonization  had 'made 
the  beginning  of  a  profound  change  in  the  world  of  labour. 

Diocletian  therefore  did  not  create  in  all  its  parts  a  new 
political  and  social  edifice ;  in  reality  what  he  accomplished  was  a 
great  administrative  reform.  But  the  republican  exterior  so  care- 
fully  maintained  by  Augustus,  preserved  by  many  of  the  succeeding 
emperors,  and  restored  again  by  Cams,  was  now  thrown  off ;  the 
master  was  no  longer  concealed,  ./  re^/  netto,  and  the  autocratic 
republic  of  Augustus  assumed  its  final  aspect,  that  of  an  Oriental 
monarchy.^ 

We  have  already  spokou  of  the  most  important  of  the  measures 
of  Diocletian,  the  establishment  of  the  tetrarchy.  To  prevent  revo- 
lutions, by  securing  the  regular  succession  to  the  Empire  dependent 
upon  the  choice  of  the  living  emperor ;  to  defeat  the  intrigues  of 
the  ambitious  and  the  riots  of  the  soldiery,  by  dividing  the 
commands,  the  armies,  and  the  public  treasure-such  had  been  his 
theoretic  conception.      His  method   of    execution   was   to   give   the 

pronepote.  libera,  pleMorum  po^nia  vel  .ju^.tionibu,  non  mbjici.     A  dishonourable  action  Mati 

of  ...e.  e.,,e,.ated  epiO.eU  Jnt  v^^t^"  ^^a:tL;"^r:    ^  ^U ^^^^^ 

in  chap   xcv       3  ^Cl        "."^'Tr^*-^"-     ^^e  have  »ee„,  in  the  reign  of  Iladri;"  and 
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Empire,  divided  equally,  two  Augusti,  one  being  superior  to  the 
other,  and  two  Ci^sars,  who,  subordinate  to  the  Augusti  during 
the  lifetime;  of  the  latter,  should  succeed  them  on  their  deaths. 
This  tniiii  of  government  was  an  important  innovation,  inasmuch  as 
Diocletian  was  making  a  rule  of  wliat  bad  been  hitluTto  only  a 
temporary  accident,  and  biM'ause,  instead  of  emperors  reigning 
together  in  Eome— where  their  action,  not  being  divided,  might 
prove  contiicting— each  of  the  Augusti  and  Cicsars  had  permanently 
])r()vinc(^s  to  govern  and  barbarians  to  hold  in  check. 

After  the  division  of  tlu^  Empire  and  the  imperial  power,  came 
that  of  the  provinces.^      T\w  repuWic  had  not  greatly  changed  the 
fronti(^rs  of  the  nations  ;    its  domain  was  divided  only  into  fourteen 
governments;    and   at    the   accession   of   Hadrian   there   were  forty- 
five.    This  increase  was  due  to  the  conquests  of  Augustus,  Claudnis, 
and    Trajan,    l)ut    especially    to    the    dismemberment   of   the   early 
provinces.      Since    the    time    of    Vespasian    the    (^nperors   had   been 
aware   that   commands   extending   over  regions  as  vast   as   kingdoms 
gave   rise   to   aiid)itious   desires   and   dangerous   temptations.      More 
than    any    one    of   his    ]»redecessors    Diocletian    had    felt    this   peril; 
and  as  1h>   had   divided   the   Empire,    in  order  the    better  to  defend 
it,   so  he   increased  the  number   of   jTovincial   divisions  in    order    to 
rule  it   more  successfully.     At  the  time  of  his  accession  there  were 
fifty-seven   provinces;     during  his   reign    the   number  was  increased 
to   ninety-six,    forming   tliirty-Seven    new    governments,''    and    these 

'  Aur  Victor,  40;  Lactuntius,  de  Morte  pers.,  chap.  vii. :  .  .  .  .  provincict  in  frusta  concis^, 
multi pra>Mdes  et  plura  ojficia  singulis  re^/ionibm  ar  pcpm-jam  civitatibm  incuhare,ttom  rationales 
mnlti  et  vicarii  pro'feetorum.  In  lOgypt  were  created  ilie  provinces  .K-yptus  Jovia  and  yEg. 
Ilerculia  :  in  MiKsia  and  in  I'annonia  the  provinces  Margensis  (in  honour  ot  the  victory  gained 
by  Diocletian  at  Marguni)  and  Valeria  (named  from  tlie  emperor's  daughter) ;  in  Britain,  Llavia 
dcsariensis  (in  honour  of  Constantius  C'ldorus) ;  and  many  others  in  Asia  Minor. 

»  The  \otitia  t//y/nV«//^m, prepared  about  the  year  400, gives  liH)  provinces:  a  hst  of  3Sb(0 
comprises  only  11:}; 'another,  of  aoU(h),  gives  101.  The  list  given  by  Mommsen  m  the  Memoirs 
of  the  lierlm  Academy  for  1S(Jl>.  p.  4S}),  from  a  manuscript  of  Verona,  prol.ably  dates  from  the 
year  -M)?  1 1  enumerates  ninetv-six  provinces,  distributed  in  twelve  districts,  as  follows :  1,  the 
Kast  (comprising  Kgypt,Syria,and  Mesopotamia,;  2,  l>ontus(the  northe.^^^ 

of  \sia  Minor);  3,  Asia  (the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  islands);  4,  1  brace  (bet  vveen 
the'  Rhodope,the  Lower  Danube,  and  the  sea);  5,  Mcesia  (l)etween  the  Middle  Danube  and 
Thrace);  0,  Pannonia  (the  western  part  of  lllyricum);  7,  Italy;  8,  Africa;  i),  ^^pam  (with 
Mauretania  Tingitaniu) :  10,  Viennensis  (Xarbonensis  and  Aquitania;  later,  the  district  of  the 
Seven  Provinces) ;  U,  Haul :  1l>.  Ibitain.  If  it  be  true  that  the  memoir  in  which  EmdKum 
(1877)  <lisputes'the  value  ..t  this  document  has  been  justly  combated  by  Czwalma  ( ISSl ), 
there  remain,  however,  doubts  in  respect  to  certain  provinces  inscribed  m  the  list  of  \  erona, 
the  formation   of  whicli   appears  to  dat.  from   tl>e  second   half  of  the  fourth  century,     bee 


^  » 
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hat  flgiiixis  jiLslify  the  word»  of  liiid^iiitiiis :  pnfrmn'ff  m  fi'mfa 
i-^fuainr^  liut  (loos  nut  justify  the  malevolent  iiitcntioii  whir-li 
<li4!tiUwl  it.  ^iiico  Iho  riKitsurc  was  ex<M?lli^iil.  DiuclotiaD  griiii|N'<| 
thcjfc  iiinotj-six  pri)viiMH»  into  twelro  (HoEvrsvJi  or  distriot.s  »*ncli 
gpvorncd  by  a  riccrriW^  or  vio4»j?<'nii(,  who  luul  a  siirvcillaiiio  ovi-r 
tbo  conBul8^  corrw/^r^^,'  an^l  pnrsicknt^  or  jnrlfifOB  gent  into  the  piti- 
vincca.  Two  or  throe  e4>untric:s  l>y  r«iH4>n  of  thrir  iineient  ivnown 
— Ortli4iginian  Afriiui,  Grococj  and  Asia— wcixj  govenieil  !>y  |»n>. 
ermsnlss  who  were  amenaWe  ilinctly  to  the  emi)oror.-  Tluis  we 
fniil,  at  the  hi-ud,  the  Anj^uMi ;  hdcjw  them  the  Ciesinj;  lower  yetj 
tlio  vicarii;  and  histly,  tlw?  i^re^idents.  Thif*  politicid  ooostruntion, 
wher<?  the  upper  strata  itrstwl  with  all  their  weight  u|Hin  tlu*  low»  r, 
aeeHK^  capable  of  re^sislin^  attjieks  fn>m  without  and  Hwppresginj? 
any  do7ne«tie  di.sturlMince«.  Fcir  more  siifety,  the  military  unler 
was  rigorously  srixanited  frrmi  the  civil,  mnl  the  goveruow  of 
provinces,  w]i«>e*e  promotion  dependod  ni>on  their  wr\ici^  were 
ndueed  tu  juridical  an<l  administrative  fnnctionj.. 

Origiually  tJie  provinces  had  bci*n  divided  betwcc?n  the  senate 
and  the  emi>oror ;  an  late  as  the  reigns  of  Tacitus  an<l  Prohns  we 
have  »een  what  the  claims  of  the  Conseript  Fathers  were  in  thi8 
matter.  In  the  now  organiation  all  thr  provinces  wen*  .l.jMiuU.nt 
ui>on  the  emperor ;  au<l  the  extent  of  many  of  them  being  re<luml, 
I  be  8iur\'eillaucic  of  tlie  governors  wan  more  effleaeioii.<,  justieo  mon> 
prompt,    mnttew    wero    examined    at    •  l.-vr    nmge,    and    dcHjisions 


^"^^^  ^  '"  ^^''^•"  ^•'^••*««*^  «//n^i*A.  u  Mw^wn.    i/d#rtu  hUt^  wl.  xit.  Sal  pan, 

-  '  ^.*^.  ""^"^  ""*  «<r«-/«r  WPK  n..l  ».«.  nio  rf.Vm.W/  WM  «r^nUlv  •  fln»vul 
..f  j..ndi«l  mfc.l..won  of  ik  ^vioiy  (Or..|l«.»n. NV MtK;  M«,„m«,. /«,,.  A>««..  Mxa 
IhwlHiin.  Ml  tl...  wotMfy.  MilH  «,„„!  j^nint^  to  fnrm  .  .Mm.<>:  IT,H),r  (.umIU 
v«»6»l  .11  *fcr/«  W  f^f^^i^m  .tatux,  Italic.  •n,..>„ytW  <*  M.rro,  .\„r«fc«*  Wnin»> 
«*«vc^;  M»l«  A.irHUn,T.<ri™.  •«  ,vr,«,^,v  /.«„,i,,    flf.  R  IW.i,rfi,„.  «,^  ,„w,. 

n«»l^ Hgr  of  'b.-  ^.ir,. n. ««■  iH.  kH  f«Kon«,  H  «YW,  nuw,.  xi.  40. 15|. 
*.>.-^I^'    f^/T'*'  '"'•'•'  "•  '"*•     ^'•^»*"  ••►l.o.'.rlvMlW  lin... «/  AWjMdi. 

-Zir'^'i.      t  '•""'. «'.""»^"»"-  'k-  "'PP-^on  of  ih..  f„r«,U^  «.^h«j  of  p,.„,,..„ 

lull  .!«...  frr«,  )«,„..„  A..r,l.u..  .,.1  „„t..,  ||..H!ri.„  ,„a  AM.o«i„. ,(,..«,  |,..|  |^,  ,|..,.  .«„„ 
in  iiK  ymiinci^ 


miclird  moro  4uiekly.*  St^vere  n^'ulations  e^lablinlicd  the  iv^iNaiHi- 
Wlity  of  thcHo  officers  *' Ue  iM.uud  them  fa^t/'  rays  Aunliur* 
Victor,  ''by  thr  most  just  laws.''* 

All    inscription    of    the    time    of    I>i<ieletian,    that    of    (a>lius 
fsiturninius  prove*  that  thero  was  always  pmetised  the  I'SMHitially 
Itunuui    custom    of    cuusin?;    thi-    puWio    servants  to   till   tlM>   nnisl 
diT09^i>  offle«s  and  to  Iwive  them  but  a  sliort  time  in  each.     Satnr- 
ninus  held  twenty,  from  the  office  of  advocate  of  tlie  trM»snr>-  to 
that  of  pwetorian  profect--aH  of  the  civil  onler ;   by  wlii<'li  we  see 
that   the   rule  establi^WHl    by    Aiijccustus,    and    maintained    an    late 
a»    the    time    of    S<verus    and    the    Chmlians.     nipiirinj;    military 
Bcrvioo  in  the  mvalry,  w^  no  longer  olieu-rvcHl.*    An  al)C5olute  ruliT 
likes    tn    take    his    si»r\ant8  from  every   station,   even   the   low4'st. 
Tliese  funetSonaric^  not  eminent  by  biith,  ...usoKhI  tluniMlvis  with 
thi>  pomi>  of  tiUee:    humble  office*  had  become  sacred  magistracies. 
*/#)vWw  coxfmtit^ttUM  sacnfrum  auf  p*iMii  fmi/hfrria.'    The  siiwrntion 

»  Tbf  nr^intrj  yixK^utt  in  a  citil  mauwr.  xhajw  cmiftwrw  4»ffir,  tlmt  iht  Ht^i*Mke  tttl 
Ilic  VATh  K,n,nr«  h»l  fnclMM^  li«.i  <ri%x...  f^^  gmdually  ui  il.r  t^fmti^^m  or Jinm.     At. 

icdlfiMo-  of  aw  •mbofiw*  tiut  |«*idc*u  i»  xfTHM  yi^i^  c<»i7  »»»<•  <»»•'>  i*^"-^**^ 

v^>rfr  «U3lut«l7  pn^s^ci  ky  oU^r  .!uo«i  fnun  (uUnhm^  %UU  offio'-  n.-vi^Ar^*  f^ninntl  U^Ufg 
■ppoinic^J.  •forK-ino.l  «ni«fifr  iiKS*tK<»dHiily  of  ih..  prr*i<kni.  uf...  h»d  cyrmMno.  «^  il»e«e 
.Sirr*oi,lyu|«o»|.|-*lofH*pi.TtUm.  UWe-r«rf.,in.  5,2.1  To  prevoi  iIk^  iP>r.  mor.  frc- 
•ctisff  iti  any  i««unr>.  witl^jf  <Ji»^  .!..lib*«»tb>o.  nkcWiiin  fwUAe  ibfir  rmiAiTV  •'nlciw* 
«m  rnKSm-l  in  criminal  c«M«.«otk«i  th.ar  n*«li|:H.Pr.  mirht  Uwoie.  krw^n  lo  lU  Ki»r«" 
if  an  anpul  hrwight  th..  «•  Utt<^  him.  < /WdL  ix.  I7»  ir..>  Kwy  lUuron  ««jci»init..  I.«n.i» 
couiKil.c««^-al  <^  iwn  whOM  he  «IW  t.yvlUr  to  a^  liia»  v.ill.  their  .»lti.v  n.w,  Jirty 
tiM  an  <-u»wu»  one  I  it  VKk  liinr  ai>i  wim-^I  wcptwr.  af»i  ^Hmlime.  ♦^P'^'l  to  ill  wilL 
I>wt4.?liin  forXmAt  l»io  j€tmU^  to  cocDp«l  aMj  iMa*«  mrxm  ai  aMOKW :  iWy  v^>err  tu  U^ 
alliirttt  to  ihi»  olll»  *f^  ^ir^miorutH  atf^e  A^marijietniia  4 r W^,  i.  &I.  i.>. 

»  1^  FaUw  <^l<i  Srvnmi'**,  wIk.  «^  ccowil  Maior  ComiBOclitt  $J»i  ScxtTU^  it.  i-  i*- 
I^I0p^MIO).**w  ^l«^  iwcoty  <lifr<««M  olflccv;  hut  in  hbMvf^  *^*^/*^^^  TI^^ 
<a.M^t«l.  ui  it  w«»  aUi>  for  ihc  falltal^^ll-Ulr  of  Ck.nliaii  Wt  Taa^  <>  n'.  •^•^y/^ 
(tttraan*  iijKOi  \n^^*f  Mt  a>  fiprfcct  <rf  an  anxiliary  ct^»rl.  il^f^  a.  *a  «A  A^  1*— . 
1^  mi»,#<Iii.  of  !»<»:,>  -^      ^ 

•  Kottrfic*.  /Vo  rr*r.  «^iJm.  R,  and  t*.  /•  />.  wl  vi.  ^*  ^^^V 
Av««WAm  c/  Sct<imiu»  and  of  SaHMiiimi*.  who,  wilk  a  o^tAti^k^m^i 
lli^^^  p«ai<ioii».  tht«  i'ue  l>y  KrvicM  mulcrc«l  in  all  kind*  -4  m9%  ^ 
>ll>rr  without  OTOT  havinu  the  <ml  cawwr.    IV  wx>  inacrip*-*^   Aa^A^^w^  ^^w 

•liflfflvrK^^  in  111*  tiroes  ^^  •^•^Aj 

ln«^f«ion  .>f   .Spplfwiitt  (C   I.  h,  vol  vl.  I^KlS  «•  ^  •■■■"*   ^^^  I^M 

4.   /ViAiM.  j»M.      f».  />y  i»«^  f^*^-  f*^«*«  *V.Tri««.     tk  /V¥r<   •A^      i 
A.  /^.  .-faj?.  ^.  AT/  /'/.!<•.  /Vz-Mrt-.     l».  /Vw*-.  jtrw-  .Vtf/4^      K« 
II.  rw  <#n/f  **9W  ll«K     12.  ''y-  -<»W-;»'''  A^'  Z^**-  '^'"^      '  ^    7' 
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between   the   civil   and   military   functions,    commenced   long   before 
this  time,  was  so  rigorously  kept  up  by  Diocletian,  that  the  military 
service,    long    since    prohibited   to    the    imperial    nobility,'    was    still 
further  denied  to  the  municipal  aristocracy.      He  closed  the  legions 
against  tli(^  decurions,  their  sons,  and  all  those  perscms  who  by  their 
fortune  were  eligible  to  inunioipal  otHces.-     llw  arinv  was  nH-niitcd 
among   the   barbarians,   and   there   remained   no   more   militarv   spirit 
among  this  people  who  by  it  had  once  achieved  such  great  things. 
We    shall    hiter    show^    in    its    entiretv    the    so-called     ''  divine 
hierarchy,"   but  we  must  first  speak    of   an    important    novelty,    the 
formation    of   an  Asiatic    court   which   was    to    crowd    tliat    dwellinir 
which  the   Xervas    and  Trajans    called    ^'the    jiulilic    palace."      Dio- 
cletian   was    an    admirer    of    the    (Jriental    world,    its    royal    customs 
pleased    him,    and    he    copied    its    stately    ceremonial.      T[(^    repLuMMl 
by   vestments    of    silk   and   gold    the    military   tunic,   over    which   his 
predecessors  had  merely  thrown  a  scarlet  mantle;  upon  his  fon^head 
he    wore    the    roval    diadem    wliicli    Anrelian    had    alivadv    assumed, 
and  his  purple  slii)pers  were  studded   with   ])recious  stones.     To  the 
imperator,   whom  all  men,   soldiers  and  citizens,   might    fn^elv  sdute, 
succeeded    the    king-god,     hidden     in    mysterious    shadow,     in    the 
depths    of    a    palace    whose    approaches    were    guarded    by    a    crowd 
of    eunuchs    and    officers.      Whosoever    obtained    from    the    iiiagktcr 
officionun   an    imp(>rial   audience  was   led   to  it   by  n   master  of  cere- 
monies and  introduced  by  the  (/(/missionaks  inritafores.     Crossing  the 
threshold    guard(>d    by    thirty    mutes,    he    fell    prostrate    :in<l    adored 
^'the  sacred    countenance,"   scarcelv  darini;   to   lift   liis   eves   to   this 
motionless  and  dreadful   majesty.^     Those  even  to  whom  their  rank 

16.  Leg.  pr.  pr.  provinc.  Pannon.  sup.  17.  Cur.  Minicifr  ( porticiwi),  A'.  /'.  Ni'comede7isium, 
Jntemmnatium,  Xartiuyn  iteyn  Graviscanorum.      18.  Vnpfectus  J^rbi.     ID.   Cos.  II  (anno '20A). 

Inscription  of  C.  Cjtlius  Saturninus  (C.  /.  L.,  vol.  vi.  1,70.")):— 1.  Fisci  advocatus  per 
Itaham.  2.  Sexayenariu^  studiorum  adjutor.  3.  Se.rafjenariiis  a  comiliis  mcris.  4.  Ducenarius 
a  coHsilas  {sacris).  5.  Ma>jister  lihellorum.  0.  M agister  studiorum.  7.  J'ieariiis  a  comiliis 
sacris.  8.  Magister  cemuum.  !».  liationalis  vicarius  per  Gallias.  10.  Rationalis  prirato'. 
11.  Vicarxus  summce  rei  rationum.  I'J.  Prfefectus  annon<e  Urfiis.  l.'i.  Examinator  per  Italiam. 
14.  Vicariwi  prcpfectorum  prcetorio  his,  in  iirbe  Itoma  et  per  Mg^ia.s\  15.  Jude.r  sacrarum 
cognitionum.  1(1  Vicarius  prcrfecturcc  I'rhis.  17.  Comes  domini  nostri  Constant ini  Victoris 
Augusti.     18.  Allectiui  petitu  senatus  inter  consularvs.     ID.   Prtefectus prtetorio. 

'  8ee  p.  370. 

"^  .  .  .  .  Omyiibas  in  fraudem  civilium  munerum  {Code  Just.,  xii.  34,  2). 

'  Amm.  Marcellinus,  xv.  6,  §  8:  admissionum  magistrum.  lMkkm<x,  Not.  dign.,  i.  237,  and 
ii.  305.  The  Magister  ofliciorwn  conimanded  the  countless  personnel  of  the  palace  and  of  the 
manufactures  of  arms.     His  duties  explain  his  insignia. 
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gave  (lailv  a(ln.ittaiicc  were  subjected  to  this  servile  ceremonial.' 
All  beeuine  saeied,  the  palace  of  the  emperor  as  well  as  his  person, 
his  words  and  his  acts.  Never  in  our  European  world  had  man 
so  iiHuh  encroached   upon  divinity. 

It     was    not     for    the    -ratilicatiou    of    a    puerile    vanity    that 
Diocletian    placed    hiins(-lf    outside    the    pale    of    common    life,    and 
cond<Mmed    himself    to    au   ostentatious   ennui.      The    man    who    had 
said    that    the    best    inoiuach,   the   most   prudent,   the  wisest,    always 
is   ill   danger   of   beinj;  sohl  by  his  courtiers,''  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  advantages  to  be  <lerived    from    a    free    ccmimunication   between 
the   sovereign   and   the  .subjects;    but  he   believed  that  there  would 
be   fewer   revoluti.ms    in    the    state   when    there    should    be    more 
respect  for  the  ruler;  tliat  imperial  majesty  would  l)e  more  imposing 
in   the   twilight    where   he   i.roposed   to   k(>op  it;    that  a  .servility   of 
^vnnls    ;nid    attitudes    would     guarantee    in    the    interests    of    public 
tran.iuillitv    a    servility    in    men's    minds;    that,    finally,    obedience 
would    be'  better    .secured   by   a  pomi-  of  ceremonies  and  the  severe 
forms    of   authority.      It   was  a   calculation  which   might    indeed  be 
true    for   old    dvuasties,    the    object    of    public    homage,    and    ior    a 
clergv    speaking    in    the    name    of    heaven;     but    it    was    false    as 
,„Hde    by    those    who    demand.'d    of    official     etiquette   a    force    that 
historic  ■  .ircumstances   did    not    give    it.       Diocletian,    rising    fn.m 
so   low    to    so    hi-h    a    condition,    had   experience    enough   to   know 
what    these    outside   shows   weiv  worth,    what  a  burden    this   sump- 
tuous   conrt,   imitated  bv   the  other   Augustus    u.ul    by    the    Ciesars, 
would     impos..    upon    the    treasury;    what    a    deleterious    effc-ct    it 
w.mld    exercise    on    \\w    already    efft'ininate    mmds    of    men,    in    a 
time    which    demaiide.1    all    possible    effort    to     make    them     more 
virile       15ut    tbe    servilitv    of   the   Asiatic    races   and  of   an   Lmpire 
i„    its    decline     made     him     believe     in    the     happy    effects    of    this 

stately   ceremonial.  .  -       ,,      -^     i 

i)iocletian  destroyed  tlu^  fiction  of  a  delegatnm  of  authority  by 
the  pc.ple  to  the  emperor.  He  was  unwilling  to  retain  any  of 
the  former  powers,  the  citizens,  the  senate,  the  army ;  and  from  the 

,,,u/,u.  „JU,cm  vestri  dahant  .nline.  ,U.jnitali>  :H  ....  a,lmh»s  gui  sacros  lutlu.. 
*  ■   "  T.         •  •     iiv      s:.>    ir„t,vm    iv    •>♦)      The  title  of   doyninu-^  is  not,  liowever, 

Dominum  did  possum,  says  Aur.  Victor  ((V...,  :yj),  parent  em  egit. 
■■'  Vopi.»>cus,  Aur.,  43.  ' 

VUL.  VI. 
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iiuthority  which  his  generals  liad  given  liim  ho  constructed  a  sort 
of  divine  riglit  which  he  coinniunicated  freely  to  his  coUeagui'  and 
to  the  successors  chosen  by  himself  alone.  The  sovereignty  had 
again  changed  hands.  From  the  forum  and  the  curia  it  had  pass(Ml 
into  the  camps;  now  it  was  held  within  the  palace.'  The  court  of 
Diocletian  was  an  importation  into  the  European  world  of  customs 
to  which  certain  modcn'u  royalties  have  fallen  heir.  It  created 
that  factitious  social  condition  in  which  the  mind  grows  fine  and 
acute,  and  politeness  and  elegance  give  the  most  charming  exterior; 
but  in  which  manners  too  often  become  corrupt  and  characters 
degraded — where  life  is  made  up  of  flatteries,  of  secret  treasons, 
and  of  beggary.  Under  Diocletian  none  of  these  evils  appeared, 
for  the  reason  that  he  imposed  upon  his  courtiers  a  respect  for  the 
law  as  well  as  for  himself ;  but  after  him  were  opened  ''  those 
voracious  mouths "  ^  whereby  C^onstantine  suffered  his  people  to  be 
preyed  upon,  and  the  splendours  of  Constantinople  were  to  ruin 
the  finances  of  the  Empire,  as  later  the  magnificent  follies  of  the 
old  Bourbon  monarchy  exhausted  the  resources  of  France. 

In  presence  of  these  innovations  the  ancient  things  languished 
or  died.  Eome  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  world ;  nothing 
went  into  it,  and  all  things  went  out  from  it — all  affairs  of  import- 
ance, gay  and  noisy  life,  barrack  riots,  palace  tragedies.  To  the 
eye  the  stage  remained  nearly  as  Augustus  had  constructed  it.  If 
there  were  no  longer  emperors  on  the  Palatine,  there  were  always 
consuls  in  their  curule  chairs,  senators  under  their  laticlaves,  an 
assembly  of  the  dead,  in  a  city  which  was  entering  upon  its  new 
role,  that  of  the  greatest  museum  in  the  world. 

There  was  no  place  at  all  for  Oriental  kings  in  a  city  filled 
with  memories  of  the  senatorial  I^epublic  and  the  popular  iMnpire. 
The  liberty  of  speech,  the  habits  of  familiarity  with  their  rubers 
that  the  people  had  kept,  would  have  been  grave  infractions  of 
the  etiquette  of  the  new  court.  At  the  time  of  the  conference 
of   Milan,    ''  Rome,"    says   the   Pjinegyrist,   with  his   customarv  bad 


'  The  author  of  the  Actio  gratiarum  Julio  says  that  the  coraitia  of  Rome  were  now  in  the 
breast  of  the  emperor:  .  ...  in  sacri pectoru  comitio  (Pan.  vet.,  xi.  lo),  an  awkward  imitation 
of  the  words  of  Plautus  in  Epidicus,  i.  2,  which  are  at  least  witty :  jam  senatnm  conmcaho  in 
rorde  consilionim. 

^  Amra.  Marrelliniis.  xvi.  8. 


lltSlOI-v    ui    ItOlllC. 
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taste,  "Rome  looked  from  her  hill-tops  endeavouring  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  hc^r  emperors  in  the  distance."^  But  she  saw  nothing 
coming.  The  Augusti  remained  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire,    and,    paying    no    attention    to    Rome,    returned    to   protect 

the  frontiers. 

Diocletian  had  received  the  purple  in  Nicomedia,  at  the  hands 
of  his  comradi^s  in  arms;  he  kept  it  without  asking  from  the 
senate  a  contirmation  of  his  titles.  Incessantly  he  made  laws:  we 
have  1,200  of  his  rescripts,  and  not  one  of  them  was  prepared  by 
the  assembly  which  had  been  the  great  council  of  the  Empire. 
Up  to  this  time  the  senate  had  appeared  to  make  the  consular 
elections:  it  was  a  pure  formality,  but  precious,  nevertheless,  to 
the  vanity  of  a  body  of  men  who  were  not  at  all  exacting. 
Diocletian  now  took  the  appointment  of  consuls  into  his  own 
hands.-^  Thus  to  drop  the  veil  which  hid  the  nothingness  of  its 
authority  was  a  public  insult;  the  senate  were  justly  incensed; 
there  followed  imprudent  words,  possibly  conspiracies,  certainly 
executions.  Diocletian  did  not  pay  these  senile  ebullitions  the 
honour  to  concern  himself  personally  with  them;  he  gave  the 
matter  in  charge  to  Maximiau,  well  suited  to  such  a  duty.^ 


'  .  .  .  .  p  speculis  suonim  moiitium  proapicere  conata  {Pan.  i^et.,  iii.  12). 

2  The  coloured  plate  represents  a  consular  diptych, that  of  Flavins  Felix, "a  very  illustrious 
man,  coines  and  magister  of  the  two  military  services, patrician  and  consul  ordmarius"  who  was 
consul  of  the  West  in  42S.  There  exists  only  one  more  ancient  diptych,  that  of  Trohus,  consul 
in  40(),  under  Ilonorius. 

The  consul  standin"-,  in  his  place  in  the  theatre,  holds  the  long  consular  sceptre 
surmounted  hv  a  ^rlobe,  which  bears  the  busts  of  the  reigning  emperors,  Valentiniati  III.  and 
TluKjdosius  IF     The  inscription  is  as  follows :  FL(avii)  FFLICIS  V(iri)  (J(laris.simi)  COM(itis) 

AC  MA(}(istri). 

Tliis  diptych  was  long  preserved  entire  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  .lunien  <le  Limoges.  The 
panel  here  given  was  brought  in  1808  to  the  Cabinet  of  Medals  in  Paris.  Tlie  other  is  lost, 
but  we  know  it  from  the  pul)lications  of  Ma])illon,  Annalcs  ordinis  Bonedictini :  of  Jinnduri, 
Imperium  orieyitnle:  of  Gori,  Thesaurus  veterum  diptychorum,  i.  ]>.  120.  Ch.  Fenormant  has 
also  reproduced  it  in  the  Tresor  de  mnnism.  et  de  ffbijiiique.  The  consular  diptyclis  w(M-e  double 
tablets  of  ivory  wliich  the  consuls  distributed  to  the  senators  on  taking  office,  .iustinianus, 
con.**ul  of  the  Ea.st  in  521,  inscril)ed  upon  his  diptych  : 

Munera  pana  (juidein  prefio,  sed  honnrihns  alma, 

Patiihus  ista  meis  offero  coyisul  ego. 

This  is  the  use  of  the  consular  diptychs  perfectly  indicated.     A  law  of  the  Theodosian  Code, 

made  in  3Sl  uud.-r  Vah-ntinian  II.  and  Theodosius,  grujits  to  the  consuls  exclusivrly  the  right 

of  distributing  these  ivory  diptyclis:  exceptis  coumlihm  ordmarns  nulli prorsus  alteri  diptycha 

e.v  ebore  dandi  facidfas  .«if.      See  Chabouillet,  lierue  des  Societes  snvanfes,  otli  series,  vol.  vi. 

1873. 

'n,iiC\nnX\\\s^,de  Morfe  pevs.,%:  .  .  .  .  Non  deerant  locnplotissimi  .'o-naton-.^  rpn  ,mh,nnatiH 

indiciis  nff'rcfasMe  imverium  dicerenfnr  (\\\\.  A  irtor,  Hi)). 
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The    pnetorian    prefect,     the     man     once     called    "•  the    kinc^'s 
sword,"    remained    a    person    of    importance,    hut    he    ceased    to    he 
dangerous.      His    military   authority   was    almost    suppressed    hy    tlie 
formation    of   f(mr  distinct   armies;    hy  the   recridtir   and    no   lon^^-er 
accidental    appointment    of    maf/istri   milifum,    who    loft     tlic    prefect 
only    the    care   of   the    commissariat    and    the   pay ;  ^    lastly,   hy  the 
suppression   of  the   corps   of    frumentaril,    which    gav(^    him    absolute 
power   oyer   tln^    lives   and   fortunes   of   the   principal    men    of    the 
provinces.      In   the    Early    Empire    it   was   not    (considered   wise   to 
multiply   the   administrative    per^ouml,    and   yet    many    functionaries 
were  necessary  for   the   conduct   of   public   affairs,  and   particularly 
for   the    maintenance    of    public   order,    which,    necessary    in    every 
civilized   country,    is   pre-eminently    so    in    a    monarchical    countrv. 
The  army  fulfilled  this  duty.      From   the  first  days  of  the  Empire 
it   had    furnished   officers   to   protect    the   interests  of  Rome    in    the 
free    cities,    for    instance    Byzantium,    or    among    turbulent    allies 
like    the   Batavi    and    the    Moors;    later    it    furnished    soldi(^rs   and 
centurions    who    were    retained    at    Rome,   fnimeufarii,    under    the 
authority  of   the   prictorian  prefect.      After  being  trained  for  their 
new   trade    they   were   sent    into   the   provinces    to    see    and    hear, 
and   afterwards   tell  what   they,  had  ascertained.      By  their   reports 
the  frwupntaril  often   gave   cause   for   accusations  even  against  the 
governors   of   provinces.'-      Hence   their   odious   reputation,    and   the 
joy    caused    by    their    suppression.     With    his    new   administrative 
system,    Diocletian    had    no    longcn'    need    of    this    vast    system    of 
espionage    which    had    given   the   praetorian    prefects   so    formidable 

'  Under  Constantine,  who  made  them  exchisively  civil  functionaries,  there  were  four 
prsetorian  pi-efects ;  tlie  opinion  of  Zo^imus  (ii.  ;3l>)  seems  most  correct,  that  there  were  but  two 
under  Diocletian,  as  there  were  but  two  Augusti.  The  prefect  Asclepiodotus,  who  aided  Con- 
st ant  lus  aframst  Allectus,  was  probably  Maximian's  praetorian  prefect,  and  still  held  the  early 
military  position  attached  t.,  this  office.  As  to  the  ma!,i.tn,  tl.ev  l)ad  existe.!  from  time  to 
tune  during  the  third  century;  thu.s  Aurelian,  under  Valerian  and  Claudius,  held  the  militio' 
mayistenum,  either  for  command  or  inspection  of  camps  and  fortresses  (Hist.  Any.  Aur.,  9, 
11,  and  17).  An  officer  like  this  was  too  useful  for  Diocletian  not  to  have  made  it  a  l^r- 
manent  position.  (Lactantius,  de  Morte  pers.,  7.)  The  exact  duties  we  do  not  know  it 
was  doubtless  a  great  service  of  inspection  and  command,  which  received  from  Constantine 
Its  definite  form  when  he  instituted  two  maf^i'^h-i  miUtinn,  one  for  the  infantrv,  the  other  for 
the  cavalry. 

^  M.  L.  Renier  has  thus  explained  the  character  of  Xh^frumentarii,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
which  represented  tliem  as  officers  employed  in  the  commissariat.  We  know  that  centurion, 
were  employed  in  mines  and  quarries  as  superintendents  of  the  works.  With  the  l{omans  the 
army  was  useful  for  all  purposes. 
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a  weapon.'  He  attached  so  luucli  iinportauce  to  having  it  known 
that  all  could  rely  upon  the  justice  of  the  emperor  that,  in  the 
n^script  entitled:  '^  Concerning  those  who,  through  fear  of  the 
judge,  have  not  dared  to  appeal,"  he  says :  "  If  thou  hast  not 
appealed  from  the  sentence  pronounced  against  thee  it  is  because 
thou  hast  accepted  it,  for  in  our  sacred  court   thou   hadst  nothing 

to  fear." - 

As  for  the  praetorians,  their  number  was  gradually  diminished 
by  sending  malcontents  into  the  legions,  and  the  haughty  band 
which  had  made  and  unmade  so  many  emperors,  descended  without 
resistance  to  the  condition  of  a  guard  of  city  watch,  as  this  senate, 
which  had  governed  the  world,  was  reduced  to  being  only  the 
municipal  council  of  Rome.  And  thus  the  two  ancient  powers,  so 
long  enemies,  were  perishing  together.  The  strength  of  the  urban 
cohorts,  ^^llo  wi're  under  the  command  of  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
was  also  reduced.^ 

The  Augusti  substituted  for  their  body-guard  of  praetorians 
two  battalions  levied  in  the  Illyrian  provinces.  These  soldiers 
took  the  names  of  the  emperors,  being  called  the  Jovian  and  the 
Herculean,  and,  prdud  of  bcnng  fellow-countrymen  of  theii-  masters, 
thev  exhibited   towards  them  absolute  fidelity.' 

The  Dalmatian,  who  cared  so  little  about  the  people  whom 
his   ])r(Hlecessors   had  eourted,    desired   to   let   the  Romans   behold    in 


'  Constantiiie  re-estublished  tliis  police  service,  intrusting  it  to  a</ente:i  in  n-hus. 

^  Coflo  Jn-ff.,  vii.  H7,  1. 

'  Iviminuto  prcpforiarum  cohortium  aU/uc  in  anim  lulyi  numero  (Aur.  Victor,  r<rs.,'^d\. 
l,artantins,  de  Morte per.^.,  V^Y  After  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  Constantine  suppressed  tlie 
pra3torians,  whose  name  thenceforward  is  lost  to  history.  From  the  mid.lle  of  the  third  century, 
the  emperors,  alwavs  absent  from  Kome,  and  always  distrustful  of  the  praetorians,  had  given 
tliemselves  a  private  guard,  composed  of    two  corps,  infantry  and   cavalry,  who  were  called 

domofftici  and  profecfores.  ,     ,   ,       , 

*  Zosimus,  iii.  30.  In  respect  to  what  may  he  called  the  line,  Diocletian  doubtless  began 
that  disniemberment  of  the  leirions  which  Constantine  systematically  continued.  In  the  time 
of  llvginus  the  h-ionwas  still  composed  of  6,000  men:  but  Diocletian,  having  constructed 
nuinv  castles  and  fortresses  along  the  line  of  the  frontiers,  wished,  no  doubt,  to  have  theni 
guarded  by  small  bodies  of  troops,  which  should  have,  nevertheless,  their  complement  both  of 
u.en  and  munitions.  For  this  service  tl,.-  legion  was  too  numerous,  and  it  })ecame  necessary  to 
reduce  it  From  his  reign  on,  the  word  schola  takes  tlie  signification  of  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  a  sense  in  which  we  find  it  bo,l,  in  the  Code  and  in  Amm.  Marcellinus.  It  would 
seem  that  II v-inus  wrote  his  book,  ./c  Munitionihu.^  castrorum,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
centurv  •  it  i8,'"therefore.  useless  to  us  for  the  period  ..f  the  tetrarchy  ;  that  of  \  egetius.  Eptfome 
r,i  milifaris,  compo.sed  between  :5,S4  and  305,  does  not  distinguish  times,  so  that  neither  does  it 
give  us  the  military  organization  of  Diocletian. 
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their  city  a  monumont  of  his  ostontation ;  and  ho  causod  to  ho 
huilt  oil  tho  Yiininnl.  with  a  disdainful  inagiiificeiicc,  haths  more 
extensive  than  those  of  Titus  and  Caraoalla.' 

Eomo  was  now  but  an  ordinary  city  ;  Italy  hut  a  provinr(\ 
Up  to  this  time  she  had  been  required  to  fuiTiisb  only  tbr  prr.. 
visions  necessary  for  the  palace  and  for  the  troops  stationcnl  in 
the  capital  or  in  the  peninsula,  Italia  atinonaria.  Diocletian  sub- 
jected her  to  the  land-tax,  which  since  the  time  of  Augustus  she 
had  never  paid.  He  thus  effaced  a  privilege  offensive  to  the 
rest  of  the  Empire  rather  than  created  any  considerable  financial 
advantage,  for  the  tax  was  moderate  at  first.  The  country  adjacent 
to  Eome  as  far  as  a  hundred  miles  from  the  walls,  urbicaria  rcg'm, 
remained  exempt  from  the  contributions  to  which  the  rest  of 
annoniiry  Italy  was  subjected.'- 

The    comiUum,    already   reconstructed    by    Hadrian,    became    the 
eonsistorhm  mcrum,  a  sort  of  council  of  state,  composed  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  Empire,   and  filling,   in  the  administration,  the 
place  vacated  by  the  senate.     It  deliberated  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  upon  subjects  which  he  laid  before  it;^  this  council  assisted 
him  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial   functions,  and  a  part  or  all  of 
the  members  accompanied  him  in  his  journeys  and  in  his  residencies 
at  Nicomedia,  Antioch,  and  Sirmium.     Finally,  we  see  that  he  madc^ 
a  reform  in  the  general  maintenance  of  order  throughout  the  Emi)ir(\ 
We  mention,   in  passing,   the  completion  of  the  judicial  evolu- 
tion which  had  been  going  on  since  the  beginning  of  the  Empire: 
the  cofjnitio  extra,  ordinem,  substituted  for  the  formulary  procedures 
in  criminal  cases  the  inquisitio  or  information,  formerly  the  part  of 
the  accuser,  now  made  officially  by  the   magistrate  ;    in  civil  cases, 
the  twofold    prosecution,   first  before   the  prietor,   in  jure,  and    th(Mi 
before  tlu>  judge,   in  judicio,  replaced  by  the  single  suit  before  the 
judge,    a   state   functionary.^      The  judicial   system  of  the  Republic, 

'  There  were  many  other  buildings  erected  l.y  Diocletian  at  Rome,  at  Antioch  (Malalas 
xii.  p.  \m\  at  N.ooniedia,  etc.  Cf.  Orellr,  Xos.  1,047,  \mi,  l,0.-,i,  |.0.-)o,  l,0.-,6,  etc  and 
Lactantm.s  de  MorU  pers.,  7.  An  inscription  vejy  recently  discovered  shows  an  African'citv 
which  the  rebels  liad  destroyed,  rebuilt  by  Diocletian  and  Slaximian. 

^  Aur.  \'ictor,  .19.     Cf.  Lactantius,  de  Morfe  pent.,  i>.3. 

'  Tmpp.  Diocl.  et  Ma.vim.  AA.,  in  comUtorio  direnmt  ( Code,  ix.  47,  li>).  The  member,  of 
the  connc.l  received  as  salary  60,000,  100,000,  and  200,000  sesterces,  as  we  know  from  the 
inscription  of  Saturn  in  us. 

'  The  praetor  had  the>,W/W/o.  that  is  to  say,  the  rjght  to  ^ant  or  refu«f  an  action.     The 
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which  Augustus  preservt^d,  was  entirely  unsuited  to  the  new 
imperial  monarchy.  Formerly  the  magistrate  did  not  intervene  in 
the  case  except  by  the  Judicis  datio ;  henceforth,  he  was  to  concern 
himself  witli  it  at  every  stage ;  and  the  judges  being,  as  public 
functionaries,  the  delegates  of  the  emi)eror,  the  sovereign  might 
revise  their  sentences,  either  directly  or  by  the  vice  sacra  judkantca^ 
who  would  make  in  his  name  a  second  trial,  of  which  he  would 
accept  or  reverse  the  decisions.  All  civil  and  criminal  justice 
thus  came  to  be  in  tlie  emperor's  own  hands ;  and  thence  it 
followed  that  when  the  venality  of  the  last  century  of  the  liepublic 
re-app(^ared  in  the  Tiater  Empire,  justice  as  well  as  the  administra- 
tion was  polhited  by  it,  the  two  being  then  blended.^ 

The  municipal  law  of  Caesar  had  ordered  for  Italy  a  quin- 
(piennial  census.  To  accomplish  this  for  the  entire  Empire  was 
difficult;  accordingly,  in  the  time  of  Ilpian,  it  took  place  only 
every  ten  years.  Tlie  minute  description  that  Tlpian  has  left  us 
of  it  proves  what  scrupulous  care  the  Eomans  employed  in  making 
an  equitable*  apportionment  of  the  taxes.'^  At  the  expiration  of 
(>a('h  decennial  period  a  new  viiluaticm  of  land  was  made,  on  the 
declaration  of  the  owners,  subject  to  correction  by  the  cemitor. 
La(!tantius  speaks  of  this  necessary  revision  in  terms  of  alarm 
which  have  misled  later  writers ;  it  has  been  thought  that  Lactantius 
revealed  outrageous  exactions,  commenced  by  Diocletian  and  con- 
tinued by   (Valerius,'   when   in   reality  only  (me   of  the  most  ancient 

notion  boinp  allowed,  he  named  judf^cs  who  were  specially  a])|>(>iiited  for  each  case.  These 
judges  had  the  cof/fiitio,  or  first  iniidirv,  and  could  be  readily  cliallenged  and  set  aside.  When 
they  were  not  selected  exclusively  from  one  of  the  ^'•reat  political  Ixnlies  (as  they  were  in  the 
last  century  of  the  Republic),  citizens  possessed  guarantees  aj^ainst  the  interested  sentences  of 
mapstrates  and  against  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  government.  The  law  of  Diocletian, 
which  is  of  tlie  year  294,  is  found  in  the  Code  of  Jmtinian,  iii.  3,  2. 

'  In  respect  to  this  change,  see  above,  p.  574,  and  Pnchfa,  Irvitit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  2<)1,  §  1S2; 
Walter,  §  74.'i;  lietlimaim-IIollweg.  iii.  104,  and  Cuq,  Le  Maf/i.^fer  mcrarum  cofpiifiotium,  or 
chief  of  department,  who  made  the  preliminary  investigation  of  matters  submitted  to  the 
emperor.  The  right  of  appeal  to  tlie  sovereign  had,  since  the  time  of  Augustus,  modified  the 
judicial  organi/.atioji  of  the  Republic.  The  reorganization  of  the  imperial  council  by  Hadrian, 
who  made  it  into  a  higli  court  of  judicature,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  reform  accomplielied 
bv  Diocletian.     The  emperor  was  then  the  source  of  all  justice. 

•^  I)i(/eftf,  1.  15,4. 

^  Af/ri  (/lehafim  victiehanfur :  riffs  pf  arhores  iiumprah(nitHr :  nnlmalia  omnis  t/enrrin 
arrihohnntur :  homiyiiim  capita  notahaufur  {de  Mm-fe  jwrs.^'l^).  T]\<»  Theodoxian  (.'ode  (ix.  42,  7  > 
.shows  tlje  regularitv  <»f  the  work  whicli  had  be«'n  done  ever  since  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
Inifore  hint :  ....  t/iiod  sjiafitoN  rf  ifiiod  sit  niris  inf/ouinm  :  quid  auf  ciiltum  ait  ant  colatur : 
quid  in  vineiif,  oliiia,  araforiis,  jiascuigf  silviftfuerit  iurottiDu. 
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customs   of   the    imperial    administration  should   be  recognized  here. 

Diocletian,   who   multij.lied    offices   and    lined    m11    the   frontiers   with 

defensive    works,    must    have    been    obliged    to    create    nutans  for  so 

many  expenses.     Taxes  certainly  were  increased  ;  perhaps  it  w;i<  Ik^ 

who  made   general  the  tax  of   twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.   foniH^rly 

levied   on   articles  of    luxury'   alone;    and   ii    he   abolished   the   five 

per  cent,  on  inheritances  and  on  enfranchisements,  of  which  a\c  find 

no  trace  aftei"  his  tinu\'  he  incn^ased  the  tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon 

sales,   Avhieh  is   later   mentioned  as   a   verv  lieavv  hnidon;''    but    the 

re-establishment    of    order    and     industry    prevented     the    wei<Hit     (.f 

l)ub]ic  exi)ens(>s   from   being   very   much   tell  ;    Auivlius    Victor    ha<l 

already  shown  us  tluit   und(T  Diocletian   thev  were  easilv  borne. 

A    document    recently    discovered    attributes    to    this    emj)eror    a 
curious  sim])lification  in  the  administration  of  the  finances.'* 

Like  Augustus  he  divided  the  lands  into  various  eate^'-ories  : 
vineyards,  (.live-yards  (two  classes),  corn-lands  (three  classes),  and 
meadows,  which  were  taxed  in  proportion  tc  their  sui)posed  pro- 
ductiveness. To  rendc^r  the  colbn^tion  more  easy,  he  formed  a 
taxa])le  unit,  j)f(/iOi^  or  caj^u/,  including  lands  of  diffen^it  character 
and  uiKMpial  extent,  which  taken  together  had  the  same  value 
100,000  sesterces  or  1,000  aurei  (£00O),  owed  tlui  state  an  (^pial 
sum.'  Thus  live  jfff/m(  of  vineyards  or  twcmtv  w^/^'n/  <.[  urable 
land  of  the  first  quality  made  a  rajmf.  Forty  Jiijera  of  second 
(piality  and  sixty  of  third  w(M'e  required  ;  !>25  olive-trec^s  in  full 
bearing,  or  450  mountain  olive-trees,  in  monte^  to  constitute^  a  like 
taxable  unit.  The  Jii(/ urn  or  Cft/tid  was  therefore  not  a  mathematical 
but    a    taxable    unit.'     Every  financial    district    com])rise(l    a    certain 

'  Code  Jusf.,[\.6],7:  ....  ocfarrf,<i  more  solito  rojis f if t/f a.",  undor  rJratian.  W  ,■  have 
seen  Diocletian  nmch  occupied  during  the  negotiations  with  Persia  hy  the  question  ..f  the 
pnrfon'inn.  Tlie  enormous  duties  paid  at  Palmyra  (almve,  p.  .">«;!>.  n.  I)  simw  that  the  tax  of 
12|  per  cent,  could  not  have  been  a  marimum  established  only  in  certaiji  jilaces. 

'  An  inscription  of  (initer  does  indeed  place,  under  \alens,  a  j>rorurafor  XX  heretl,  l)ut 
this  inscription  is  doubly  suspicious,  both  l>y  the  manner  in  which  it  is  compo.<.^d  and  fr.)m  the 
writer,  Panvinio,  who  nrives  it.  Orelli  (i  p.  .V.h  says  of  him:  Min  nmnhw  hnud  raro  fjun 
fsf  Jide,<. 

^  C'assiodoruji,  Varinnim,  iv.  \\). 

*  The  SifHsches  Rechf-tbuch,  publishe<l  by  Hmns  in  ISHO. 

'  Xnv.  yfnjor.,  vii.  16;  Nor.  J'aienf.,  iii.  .5,  §  4:  Caasiodorus,  J'anarum,  ii.  'AT.  The 
taxable  unit  had  not  everywhere  the  same  name,  nor,  perhaps,  the  same  extent:  in  Africa  it 
was  the  centuria:  in  Italy,  the  millena :  and  it  is  said  in  the  Thoofhsian  Code  (xi.  20,  «):...  . 
sive  quo  alio  nomine  ntntruj>a)tfi/r. 

'  Mommsen,  ap.  Hermes,  iii.  430,  and  -Mnn,uar.it .  i,.  I'll*.     Kvrry  proprietor  gave  personally 
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number  of  them,  and  this  number  determined  the  amount  due  from 
the  whole  district.  According  to  the  needs  of  the  government  the 
bum  of  the  whole  tux  was  raised  or  lowered  {indicehat,  whence 
indict  ion),  as  in  France  the  percentages  are  addend  or  taken  off. 
When  government  consented  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  case  of 
a  proprietor  or  of  ;i  city,  the  number  of  capita  Avere  diminished 
which  were  ascribed  to  the  city  or  the  man  in  the  registers  of 
the  census.'  lience  the  request  inspired  by  the  classic  souvenir 
of  the  labours  of  Ilercuh^s  :  ''  liogard  us  as  Geryones ;  and  the 
tribute,   the   monster  ;    that  1   may   live,  cut   off  three  heads."  '^ 

The  sum  imposed  by  the  state  u])on  the  financial  district  was 
made  known  to  the  decurions  of  the  city,  who  apportioned  the 
tax  among  the  possesso?rs,  collected  it,  and  gave  over  to  the  agents 
of  the  treasury  the  sum  demanded  by  the  emperor.  If  there  was 
any  deficit,  it  was  uuule  good  from  the  ])roperty  of  the  d(^curions ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  held  responsible  for  the  tax.^  The  citizens 
are  always  so,  since  the  deficits  in  the  budgets  can  be  made  up 
onlv  bv  them ;  but  amon^  the  moderns,  it  is  the  entire  mass  of 
tax-payers  who  make  the  sum  complete ;  under  the  Empire  it  was 
a  J  (articular  class,  and  the  responsibility  ended  by  crushing  it. 

Notwithstanding    these    precautions    the    taxes    did    not    always 

to  the  imperial  ollicer,  ceiisitor,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  tax-payers  who  were  interested  in 
hia  declaration  {prvfessio)  being  truthful,  the  amount  of  his  fortune,  as  is  done  in  England  in 
the  income  tax.  Onmia  ipxe,qui  defert,  astimet  {Diyest,  1.  lo,  4).  Jf  required,  discussion 
followed,  and  a  false  declaration  entailed  confiscation.  This  is  stated  in  the  Theodosian  Code 
(vi.  2,  2)  in  the  case  of  senators,  and  was  still  more  likely  to  exist  with  others.  The  census, 
originally  (luinriuennial,  later  decennial,  appears  to  have  been  made,  after  312,  at  intervals  of 
fifteen  years,  which  gave  origin  to  the  method  of  reckoning  by  indictiofis. 

^  Thus  the  territory  of  Autun  contained  :V2.i)(X)  jiif/era,  which  Constantine  reduced  to 
25,000.  (Pan.  ref.,  viii.  11.^  .lulian  diminished  in  (iaul  the  tax  for  each  caput  from  15  to  7 
aurei.  (  Amm.  Marcellinus.  xvi.  o.  11.)  The  Theodosian  C(*d^  ( vi.  20,  6)  speaks  of  capita  relevata 
tel  adcerata  /^viW.  The  basis  of  the  caput  served  even  in  the  nuitter  of  furnishing  su})plie8  by 
the  pos.xesisores  :  in  Thrace,  twenty  cffy^iVr/ ;  in  Scythia  and  Mcesia,  thirty  ;  in  Egypt,  in  the  East, 
in  Asia,  and  Pontu.s,  thirty-three  (?)  collectively  are  required  to  furnisii  a  military  garment. 
( Ilisf.  Au(/.,  Gordian,  iii.  28,  aii<l  Theodo.nan  Code,  vii.  6,  .3.) 

^  (rertfones  nox  ein^e  puta.  moyistrianque  trihutum  : 

Hie  capita,  uf  viram.  fu  mi  hi  tolle  tria. 

(Sid.  Apollin.,  Carm.,  xiii.  10.) 

^  .  ,  .  .  decajn-oti  et  icomjiroti  ....  pro  omnibus  defunctorum  fiscalia  detrimenta  resarciunt 
{l)i(/est.  1.  4,  i.  §  1  ;  3,  §  10;  18,  §  26).  The  latter  law  (18,  §§  1  30)  should  be  read  in  all  its 
details  in  order  to  understand  the  extent  of  the  munera  civilia.  The  lists  of  the  apportionment 
were  preserved  in  the  tabularium  of  each  city  by  the  tahularii  ciritatum  {  Theodosian  Code,  xi. 
28,  3> :  several  nf  these  are  in  exisieiice  :  for  exam])h'.  that  of  the  Volceii,  in  the  country  of  the 
Lucanians,  for  the  year  323.     (Mommsen.  ///.«c/-.  Xeap.,  No.  216.) 
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conic    ill    readily,    for    the    rcasou    that,    since     the     lloniaus    raised 
their    principal    public    revenue    from    real    (»stat(%    this    was    over- 
whehned    by    tlie    burdens    laid    upon    it.       Accordin*:ly    there    were, 
insolvent  /Mhssrs.so/rs^   ruined   mrialcx^^    j)ropriet<ns  who    in    order    the 
better  to  sell   their  land  had   ke}>t    back  the  j)ayniont  of  the  arrears 


^LJfcVl^wJ  I,' J4^->4^»^< '<*;'•' (^.      •  \t\ 


The  Labours  of    I  lerciile**."- 

with  which  the  property  was  burdened,  not  payinp:  it  at  all — a 
dead  loss  to  the  treasury,  since  they  possessed  nothing  else  with 
which  to  answer  to  the  treasury  for  their  debt/  Thus  an-ears 
accumulated,  reliqua,  for  recovery  of  which  the  advocate  of  the 
treasury  iiistitut(Hl  ])roceedings,  usually  upon  information  given  by 
a  delator,   whose  trade   was  encouraged  by   a  premium    of   a    fourth 

'The  curiales  were  douUy  respon.«^ihle :  first,  towards  the  state,  as  members  of  the 
committee  of  ten  or  of  twenty  (deceynprimi,  (ieeaproti,  icosaproti),  or  simply  as  curialeg  require*! 
to  collect  the  tax  (I'apinian,  in  the  Digest,  1.  i.  17,  §  7) ;  second,  towards  the  city  as  magistrates, 
financial  or  administrative  ( I'lpian  in  the  Diyest,  1.  2,  '2,  §  8).  In  each  case  their  fortunes  were 
at  stake,  and  it  so  often  happened  that  they  lost  it  in  the  public  service,  that  it  was  established 
that  in  such  cases  the  city  owed  them  support.     {Diyest,  1.  2,  8.) 

2  15as-relief  from  a  sarcopliajrus  of  the  liorghesi  villa.  Under  the  principal  design  is 
represented  the  chase  of  the  leopard^  the  wild  Coar,  and  tlie  wild  bull.  Upon  the  other  side  of 
the  same  sarcophagus  are  represented  other  exploits  of  Hercules  and  similar  hunting  scenes. 
In  vol.  v.  p.  301),  we  have  already  given  a  sarcophagus,  called  a  cinerary  urn,  on  wliieh  are 
represented  subjects  of  the  same  kind. 

^  Constantine  renewed  in  .'HO  (  Theodosinn  Code,  xi.  3,  1)  the  prohibition  lung  ago  made 
against  barirains  of  this  kind  (Dif/esf.  ].  1.').  ."iK 
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Small  Trades:  a  Cutler's  Shop. 
(From  a  lias-relief.) 


part  of  the  sums  recovered,  quadruphthtr.  From  time  to  time  policy 
dictated  to  the  emperor  the  relintpiishment  of  these  arrears. 
This  was  done  by  Domitian, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Aurelian; 
and  later,  by  Constantine.^ 
There  is  no  numtion  in  anv 
document  of  a  iikc^  measure 
adopted  by  Diocletian ;  but  the 
relief  granted  by  Constantine 
in  310  embraces  only  the 
reliqua  of  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding ;  -     which    gives    ground 

to  suppose    that    his    great  pre- 
decessor had  left  none. 

Diocletian      confirmed      all 

the   privileges  which    had   been 

accorded  in  preceding  reigns  to 

the  decurions  ^  and  the  authority 

of    the    municipal     laws,     from 

which   the    governors   were   not 

allowed   to  derogate;*    he  even 

exempted    from    the    capitation 

tax  the  artisans  in   cities,  plchn 

urbana^    for     the    small    landed 

possessions  they  might   hold   in 

the  country.''     But  pre-occupied 

as   were    his    predecessors   with 

securing  the   performance  of  all  public  duti(^s  in  the  cities,  lie  took 

care   not   to   let   the  possessorrs  withdraw  from  these  cares,"  making, 

however,   the   obligation   of   the  munera  pen^onalia  cease  for  them    at 

'  Hadrian  remitted  i'8.0(X),fKK). 

^  Paiiefj.  i^et.,  viii.  13. 

"^  Code  Theod.,\\.A\.}\.Au^\  17,12;  x.  31,  4,  and  42,  3. 

*  Ibid.,  viii.  41),  1  :  xi.  2J),  4. 

■^  Ihid.,  xiii.  10,2.  The  words  of  this  rescript  addressed  to  the  presidents  of  Lycia  an<i 
ram])iiylia:  >iind  in  orientnlihus  procinciii^  oh»enatur,  show  that  the  immunity  granted 
bv  Diocletian  had  been  abolished  in  tlie  provinces  of  Galerius.  (Lactnntins.  23.)  In  313 
U(»n.-«tantine  an<l  Lirinius  re-establislied  it  tlirougljout  the  entire  lOmpire. 

"   Theo'i.  Code,  \     11.  ('   10.     . 


Field  Ualtourers  surrounding  a  IMouglishare. 
(Engraved  Stone;  Caylus,  v,  pi.  S3,  0.) 
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the  age   of   fifty-five'     That  hv  never  accorded  exemption   from  the 

capitati(m  tax  to  the  rural  po[m- 


hition    was   due    to  thi^  fact  tliat 
tliis     favour    wouhl     have     heen 
l)rotitahK'  only  to  the  great   laud- 
owners  who  wcr(^    resp(msili1('    to 
the    treasurv    for    their    coloni;-' 
the    peasants    therefore*    renin iiir.l 
suhject    to   the    capitation,    to    the 
(UUKUKi^    and     to     the    coinpulsory 
labour     and     th<'     furnislung     of 
extra  supplies;  hut  the  ordinance 
Np  nistieani^    ail   ullum   ubsniuiuni 
ilcvoccntur^^  protected  them  against 
all    other    dues    or    tuxes ;     and 
when  the  cities  made  nn  attempt 
(^J0^    to    throw    off    upon    the    country 
^    v^        the    superindictions,     uiuh'r    pre- 
'^     fence    that     tlu'y    were     tributes 
extra  on/ineiH,  he  established  dis- 
tinctly   that    these    were    to    be 
paid  by  the  j)ossessores:^     Finally, 
by  another  ordinance,  he  declared 
that    the    colonist     \vh<»    had    ful- 
filled   the    terms    of    his    contract 
should    not    be     held    responsible 
for    the    debts     of     his     landlord.^ 
We   have    seen    the   formation   of 
a    new    social    condition,    that     ot 
the  colonist ;  we  now  see  another 
division     made     amoni::     the     in- 
habitants    of    the     i'jupire:      the 
ui'IkihI    exempt    fi'oni    capitation  ;     tlu^    nt^flftoii,    w  Im    pav    it.      These 


.0-^ 
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liilMiirv  of  the  Later  Empiro.     (Troni  ruirrncci, 
Sforia  fh'fr  arte  crint. ) 


/ 


Changer  oi-  Verifier  of  ]\[onev, 
(From  a  Painted  (J lass.) 


'  T/iPof.  Codp,  v.).  ;}.     Tlie  exemption  was  \ali(!  only  »i  inopiit  cin'inn  nun  est  (ibid.,  2). 

■'  I  hid.,  xr.  i.  4. 

^  Ibid.,  \\.  .")4.  I.      An   ordinance.  nji<lat»'(l.  Imt    siurned  witli    the  names  of    Dioch'tian  and 
Maximi;in. 

'  Ibid.  \.  A\,  10:   .   .   .   .  f/iifnidoff.'ti'hm  en  rtifiiin(»fti'i  mn/iera  esite  co/wtet. 
■''  Ihid..  \\.  ]0.  :5.  ninin  !>-<;. 
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divisions  announce   the   approach   of   the  mediieval  period,  the  time, 
that  is  to  say,  of  inequality  and  rural  distress. 

In  abolishing  tlu^  capitation  tax  for  the  plehs  iirhana^  Diocletian 
favoured  the  lesser  industries.  Tie  attc^mpted  to  assist  h^gitimate 
trathc  by  two  other  measures,  the  one  excellent,  the  other  bad:  a 
monetary  reform  wliich  Constantine  was  later  to  complete,  and  the 
establislnuent  of  a  maximum  price  for  articles  of  daily  use.  We 
hav(^  sc(Mi  what  evils  were  caused  by  tlu^  monetary  crisis  of  the 
second  half  (►f  the  third  c(Mitury.  Under  the  idea  that  to  give  to 
a  piece  of  metal  whatever  value  they  liked,  it  sutiiced  to  engrave 
the  emperor's  name  up(^n  it,  the  Roman  government  had  ended  by 
putting  in  circulation  pieces  of  silver  and  gold  which  containiMl 
neither  silver  nor  gold.  l>ut  when  the  buyer  offered  to  a  dealer, 
in  exchange  for  what  tlie  latter  had  to  sell,  a  piece  of  copper 
coated  with  tin,  it  was  natural  that  tlu^  trader  should  require 
before  parting  with  his  merchandise  a  large  amount  of  this  copper, 
whatever  might  be  tlu^  designation  which  the  authorities  had 
attach(Hl  to  the  piece.  Very  high  prices  resulted  therefore  from 
the  (lepnM'iation  of  the  currency,  and  the  whole  state  was  disturbed 
by  a  false  economic  idea.  J)iocletian  easily  saw  the  cause  of  this 
evil ;  but  he  thought  he  could  reuKnly  it  by  an  act  of  supreme 
pow(*r.  "  All  men  know,"  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  edict, 
"  that  articles  cd  traffic  and  objects  of  daily  use  have  attained 
exorbitant  ])rices,  four  or  (nght  times  their  true  value,  or  even 
more  than  that ;  so  that,  through  the  avarice  of  monopolists,  the 
l)rovisioning  (d'  our  armies  becomes  impossible.  We  have  therefore 
det(^rmin(Ml  to  fix,  not  the  pric(^  of  these  articles,  which  would  be 
unjust,  but  the  maximum  which  in  each  case  they  will  not  be 
allow(Ml  to  (^xc(hm1."  Many  fragments  of  this  edict  n^main  to  us; 
the  following  are  some  of  the  items  : 

£  s.  d. 

Rye  ( pt-r   hu.shel ) 6     3 

Oafs  „  •  .  .'^0 

Common  Wine  (por  (^nart )         .........  0  10 

„        Oil  , 1     .*i 

Pork  (p.'r  Ih.) •         •  <>  H) 

B.'..f         .,  0  10 

Mutfoji  and  Ooat  (]>t'r  lli.) 0     6r. 

Lard,  first   (juality         ,,  .........  11 

A   Pair  of   (Miirkens  .       ' 3     0 

^  Dneks  2     0 

VOL.   VI.  QQ 
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A  Hare      .............  /  •> 

A  Rabbit -'  <» 

Oysters  (a  hundred) T)  () 

Kprgs                „                •'»  *' 

Field  Labourer's  Wajjes  (and  food)  a  day 1  •» 

Mason  or  Carpenter's  Wages  (and  foo<l)  a  day 2  (5 

House  I'ainter's                  „                 „               „ ii  rt 

Decorative  Painter's         „                »              „               ....  75 

Shepherd's                          „                t*              n           .....  10 

Harl)er's  „        (per  person) \\ 

Reading  Master's              „        (per  mouth,  one  pupil)       ....  2  (> 

Aritlimetic    „                    t,                 »                   »»••••  '^  •' 

Writing         „                     „                   n                    n                ....  2  6 

Urannnar       „                     „                   n                    n            ....  I(>  0 

To  the  Rhetorician  or  Sophist        „                   tf               ....  12  r> 

„        Lawyer  for  an  Inc^uiry lO  0 

To  the  Lawyer  for  obtaining  a  .Iiidgnient 'J     t>  8 

„  Hath  Attendant  (per  batlier) IJ 

Nailless  Shoes  of  Muleteer  or  Peasant (5  0 

Horse's  Bridle  with  Bit .'')() 

An  Oilskin T)  0 

Hire  of  an  Oilskin  (per  day) 1^ 

Pack-saddle  for  a  Mule  or  (.amel 17  1 

„           „    an  Aas 12  5 

Woman's  Boxwood  Comb 8^ 

^^As  a  whole  these  prie(^s  differ  hut  litth>  fnuii  city  prices 
in  our  own  time;  tlie  dearuess  of  comnioii  \viri(»  is  j»('rh:i])s  the 
thincr  most  notewortliv,  the  mon^  so  sinec^  wiiu^  was  ahundant 
iu  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  ;  possibly  it  paid  tu  ihr. 
treasury  a  higli  tax,  comprised  in  the  duty  on  sales."  ^ 

We  have  not  the  right  to  reproacli  Diociletian  severelv  for  the 
economic  fault  lie  committed,  for  fifteen  centuries  lat<'r  tli(^  i\m- 
ventioii  in  France  again  established  by  law  a  maximum  of  ]>rices. 
Th(^  event  showtMl  that  no  human  will  could  prev.ail  in  matt<M's 
like  these  against  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  dealers,  rcMpiirrd 
to  sell  at  a  low(^r  price  than  they  had  paid,  conci^iliMl  their  com- 
modities; the  difficulty  increased,  street  brawls  followed,  iu  which 
blood  was  sIkmI,  and  it  became  necessary  to  let  the  law  drop  into 
disuse.'^ 

But  that  which  the  edict  could  not  effect  by  order,  the 
monetary  reform,  which  took  place  between  29()  and  oOl,  did  bv 
degree<^.     Diocletian  coined  (trfimtei^  of  which  ninety-six  were  made 

'  Waddlngton,  Edit,  de  DioclHiey}  otnhh's.'^nnt  lo  marimum  dans  ronpire  romain,  p.  6. 
'^  Lactantius,  7.     The  edict  de  Pretiis  is  of  the  year  301. 
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DIOCLKTIANVS   AV(;.,  Laun>Ue<l 
Head.  Felix  A  l)VLNT(us)  A  V(  J(  J. 

NN.;  Africa  holding  a  Standard 
and  an  Kh'plumt's  Tusk.  (Medium 
Bronze.) 


to   the   pound,   their  weight   averaging  8-40  gr. ;  ^    and  anrei  CO   to 

the    pound,     weigliing    therefore    5*42    gr.,    which    gave    them    an 

intrinsic    value    of    about    14s.    2^d.  ;^ 

lastly,  denarii  of  copper,  or  follis^  woilh 

,^th    of    an   aureus^    or   OG-2    c^      This 

last   figure   is   unfortunately  uncertain ;  ^ 

it    is    therefore    proper   to    exercise    dis- 
cretion  in   n^spect    to  th(^  view  we   have 

just    given,    wherein    values    are    stated 

on  the  scale  of  the  worth  ot  the  copper 

drnaril.    OH-'J    c.       Ihit    if    this    list    does    not    give   veritable    prices 

It    IS    at    least    interesting,    as    it    shows    relative    values    existing 

hetwcMm  diffci-ent 
commodities,  and 
in  tlic  nnnunera- 
tion  of  services. 
As  to  the  effect 
produced    by    the 

IMP.    u.    DIOCLKTIANVS    P.    F.    AVG.,     monetary    reform, 

Luur.'llrd    Il.'a.l.      On  tiu>  Keverse :    GENIO       .  /        /  ' 

it  was  inevitable : 
as   the   circulation 
of    good    money   increased,    prices    fell    back    to    their   natural    level. 
We  have   already  called   attention  to  the   legislativi^   activity  of 


y 


I'Ol'VLl     KO.MANI     ALE;    Genius   of    the 
Uouiun  People.     (Medium  Bronze.) 


A t'f/enteus of  Dio- 
cletian,  nuirked 
witli  tlie  Lt'oal 
Niinilxr  X( '\  1. 
within  a  wreath. 
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They  were  called  milliarii  (//tX/rt^jyT/o-jov)  because  it  took  a  thousand  of  them  to  equal  in 
value  a  pound  of  ^^old,  which  shows  us  that  at  this  time  silver  was  to  pold  as  1  to  1 1. 

■*  We  have  seen  that  (.pesar  made  10  anrei  from  the  pound  of  bullion;  Constantine  made 
72,  weighing  each  4'r>r)  gr.  This  piece,  called  xolidiis,  was  not  a^-ain  changed  until  the  fall  of 
th<*  T?yzantine  empire.  It  is  an  ordinance  of  the  year  ^i'u  which  fjives  72  anrei  to  the  pound  ; 
that  of  tlie  year  825  (  Thood.  Code,  xii.  7,  1 )  say«  there  shall  be  7  soHdi  to  the  oinice  of  gold,  or 
84  to  the  pound  (uneia  =  ^^  of  the  h'hra)  ;  but  it  was  long  ago  ]>roposed  to  read  in  this  text  se.r 
instead  of  sepfejn.  A  kilogram  of  pure  gold  being  worth  to-<!ay  {:]-V4  los.  ,^d.,  a  Koman  pound 
of  .'i27  grammes  of  gold  represents  alxtut  .€44,  which  gives  the  .fo//V/?/,«f  an  intrinsic  value  of  a 
little  over  12s.  Like  the  aureus  the  ftolidu^'i  always  bore  the  effigy  of  the  reigning  emperor,  and 
this  usage  still  lasts.  iVocopius  (h'eil.  Gof/i.,  iii.  .33)  says  that  a  piece  of  gold  bearing  any 
other  than  the  emperor's  head  would  not  be  received  in  trade,  nor  even  have  currency  among 
the  harbarians. 

'  In  rtH'koning,  the /<>///.<.  or  purse,  represented  li^o  milliarii,  or  two  purses  were  equivalent 
to  lilt-  ancient  sestertium  (1,(KK)  sesterces).  Throjighont  the  Levant,  men  still  compute  by 
purses,  and  the  purse  is  equal  to  £'4  128. 

*  Mommsen  reckons  \hcfollis  equal  to  Id.,  while  Waddington  to  about  H.  By  weight  and 
chemical  analysis  we  are  able  to  determine  exactly  what  quantity  of  pure  metal  is  found  in  a 
coin,  and  what  is  the  present  value  of  that  metal.  Hut  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  know 
its  relative  value  in  antiquity,  that  is  to  say,  what  debt  could  be  paid,  or  what  merchandise 
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('oin  of  Dioflt'tiaii. 


Diocletiim.  The  Codes  havo  preserved  1,200  of  his  rescripts. 
Most  of  these  are  administrative  ordiuances,  established  to  regidate 
the  movements  of  tlie  great  machine  whicli  he  had  set  at  work. 
Those*  wliich  concern  civil  h^gishition  are  often  merely  the  repetition 
of  earlier  provisions,  but  to  rm'ive  good  nu^asures  aiid  to  n^stere 
legal  force  to  tliem  is  a  merit  in  itself.  In  these  acts  elevatc^l 
sentiments  bear  sway,  and  that  spirit  of  justice  wbieh  iiiark< d  tlie 
decisions  of  the    Antonines.      lie  will   not    :illow    tin*   child   to   refuse 

support  to  those  who  gave  liiiii  lite,  the  son 
to  be  called  to  testify  against  tlu^  tat  In  r, 
the  slave  airainst  liis  master,  brother  airaiii^t 
brother,  a  ward  against  his  guardian.  A 
father  complained  that  his  son  had  plotted 
against  hiiii.  ''  You  have  the  right  to 
demand  justice,"  the  emperor  said,  ^h*f  the  sentiments  that  you 
ought  to  feel  for  your  son  do  not  r(\strain  you ; "  *  and  he 
declares  that  a  son  can  neither  be  sold  U(»r  given  in  pledge  l»y 
his  father.^ 

He  repeats  that  the  tenant  {colomis)  is  not  liable  for  the  debts 
of  his  landlord,^  and  charges  the  judg(*s  to  remind  lawyers  of  the 
law,*  and  even  to  supi)ly  what  may  be  lacking  in  tho  pleas,  si 
quid  minus  fucrit  dictum. 

Like  ripian  he  disapproved  of  the  use  of  torture,  and  wnnld 
have  the  judge  resort  to  this  means  of  obtaining  the  tiiith  oidy 
after  everything  else  had  been  tried;'  and  if  lie  called  mathe- 
matics applied  to  astndogy  a  damnable  art,  he  declared  geometers 
useful  servants  of  the  state.''  His  justice  was  alike  for  all  ;  ho 
repulsed  the  solicitations  made  to  his  superior  authority  by  those 
wdio   sought  to   free  themselves  from   a   le«'al   obliiration.     ''  We  are 


purchased  with  such  a  piece.  Aiiotlior  thinpr  disturbs  our  calculations:  the  intcn'st  in  those 
days  was  12  per  cent.,  sometimes,  in  tratTic,  24  per  cent.,  the  rate  at  whicii  in  prosperous  times 
the  banker  Jucundus  of  rompeii  lent  money. 

'  Code  Just.,  viii.  47,  5;  ihid.,  iv.  20,  (>;  ibid.,  ix.  1,  1.3;  ibid.,  ix,  1,  17  :  Iniqvum  rt  hnye 
a  seculi  fiosfri  beotitudine  esse  credimtis ;  ibid.,  ix.  1,  14. 

"  Ibid.,  iv.  4.3,  1  and  2. 

'  Ibid.,  iv.  10. 

^  Ibid.,  ii.  11,  1,  under  the  heading:  l^f  qufP  desmit  adromfis  pnrfitnn/ttder  sup/dent. 

'  Ibid.,  ix.  41, 8  :  line  rntione  universi  provinciale.^  uostrifi  net  am  in(jenit(f  nobis  benevolentiw 
conse(/uenfnr. 

'■  Ibid.,  ix.  18,  2.  , 
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not  accustomed,"  he  wrote,  "to  grant  one  man  an  advantage  which 
may  be  harud'ul  to  others.''"  And,  on  another  occasion:  "An 
imperial  rescript  cannot  undo  that  which  has  been  dune  according 
to  the  law."'' 

Under  this  emperor,  who  had  spent  so  largo  a  part  of  his  life 
in  camps,  the  soldier  was  not  all()W(Ml  to  lift  his  head  and  his  voice 
too  high.  To  seltish  demands  made  from  the  iii'Jny,  Diocletian 
answered :  "  It  is  not  befitting  the  gravity  of  the  soldier."  ^ 
Certain  of  tlie  troops  assuming  to  retain  as  slaves  some  I^oman 
citizens  who  had  iallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  whom 
they  had  set  free:  "The  captives,"  Dioch^tian  wrote,  "will  Ik^ 
restored  to  all  their  former  rights  ;  for  they  hav(^  not  been  taken, 
but  recovered;  our  soldiers  are  not  their  masters,  but  their 
defi'uders  only."* 

The  preambles  to  his  edicts  are  highly  moral.  One  reproaches 
men  witli  their  avarice;  another  recalls  to  mind  that  it  is  the 
gods  who  have  given  Rome  her  [)rosperity,  and  that  they  will 
preserve  it  only  so  long  as  the  Hoinans  lead  a  virtuous  and  devout 
lifo.^  These  are  but  commoni»laces,  in  which  the  most  protligate 
rulers  have  sometimes  taken  delight,  but  nothing  comes  to  us 
against  this  empi^'ors  personal  morals,  and  we  know  by  his  laws 
that    he  proscribed  prolligacy.'' 

There  remain  manv  edicts  issued  bv  Diocletian  to  defend  the 
person  and  property  of  his  subjects,  to  j)revent  frauds  in  trade, 
to  protect  the  unwary,  the  minor,  the  slave,  even  the  debtor, 
whom  he  would  not  kcu^p  in  servitude,^  in  a  word,  to  regulate 
all    things    throughout    his    vast    Empire    according    to    justici^    and 

humanity.^ 

It  was  to  be  feared  that  the  division  of  the  Empire  nnght 
destrov  the  unitv  <d  legislation  and  <»f  juris])rudence.  To  facilitate 
the   work  of    the   tribunals,    Diocletian    caused  a  compilation    of    the 


'  Cnde  JiLSt.,  viii.  40,  4. 

^  Ibid.,  V.  3,  U.     See  p.  575,  n.  1,  the  precautions  taken  by  him  to  increase  the  guarantees 

of  honest  ju.'^tice. 

'  Ibid.,  iv.  52.  4. 

'  Ibid.,  viii.  51,  12. 

»  Code  Greg.,  v.  de  Xuptiis. 

«  Code  Just.,  iii.  2S,  10;  viii.  51,  7,  and  the  numerous  fruLmients  of  Rook  ix   0,  10  28. 

^  Ibid.,  iv.  10,  12  :   Ob  res  alieiuan  sen  ire  liberos  rredit<>ribus,jura  compelli  7ion  patiunfur. 

"  Naudet,  les  Chanyements  dans  fadmijiist ration  de  V empire,  pp.  365-371. 
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imperial  laws  to  bo  preparod  by  ouo  of  his  jurisconsults.'  The 
Gregorian  Code  is  believed  to  have  beguu  with  an  ordinance  of 
Hadrian;  it  is  also  witli  this  emperor,  his  precursor  in  ^reat 
administrative  reforms,  that  Diocletian  caused  the  Aiajuslan  llislor// 
to  be  commenced.'^  He  desired  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects  the  political  and  constitutional  life  of  the  Kinpiiv  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  and  this  idea  had  at  once  the  grandeur  and 
the  utility  which  characterize  all  the  acts  of  his  government,  one 
alone  excepted,   whose  gloomy   history  it   remains  for  us  U^  relate. 

Laetantius  reproaches  the  founder  of  the  tetrareliy  with  his 
buildin<^s,'  Init  Traian  and  Hadrian  erected  a  great  luunher  ;  with 
the  ostentation  of  his  surroundings,  a  splendour  really  useless,  which 
he  made  the  mistake  of  believing  necessary;  finally,  with  the 
expense  required  fur  the  maintenance  of  four  courts,  and  tiie 
increase  of  the  administrative^  staff.*  liut  the  wc^ll-being  of  a 
state  is  not  measured  by  the  taxes  that  it  pays.  Very  small 
taxes  are  heavy  in  distracted  countries,  and  iiiavy  ones  are  light 
to  a  prosperous  people.  Now  in  Diocletian's  lifetime  his  expendi- 
tures had  already  caused  much  security,  and  they  W(»uhl  have 
occasioned  more  if  his  system  had  endured;     for   all    th(^   productive 


'  The  Gregorian  Code  was  followed  by  the  Code  of  Ilermoc/eniayniA  ;  both  of  them  have 
come  down  to  us  in  a  merely  fragmentary  condition.  The  most  ancient  oi-dinance  piven  in 
the  former  is  of  the  year  1}>6;  the  most  recent  of  'iiKJ  (?).  Hut  since  the  Grefforian  Code 
served  as  a  basis  to  the  Code  of  Jtisfiniari,  whicli  was  a  collection  of  tlie  imperial  oi-dinances 
since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  it  has  been  thought  the  ordinances  contained  in  the  former  com- 
menced wirli  that  emperor.  The  Code.r  Hermogeyiiamiii  contains,  in  the  Corpun  juris  of  Heenel, 
only  the  ordinances  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  The  Theodosian  Code,  prepared  in  the  rei<rn 
of  Theodosius  II.,  wlio  ordered  a  collection  of  all  the  edicts  and  ordinances  which  had  been  in 
force  since  the  accession  of  Constantine,  was  published  in  43S.  C'f,  Hugo,  //»>/.  du  droit  rom., 
vol.  ii.  p.  205. 

'Of  the  six  compilers  of  the  Avgttxtan  T/jV^rt/,  three  wrote  in  the  reipn  of  Diocletian: 
Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and  Spartianus:  the  other  three,  Flavins  Vopiscus, 
yElius  Lampridius,  and  .lidius  Capitolinus,  were  also  contemporaries  of  Diocletian,  but  do  not 
appear  to  have  published  their  works  until  some  time  in  the  reipn  of  Constantino.  Tliese 
writers  are  entirely  destitute  of  talent;  but  without  them  we  should  know  almost  notliing  of 
the  period  extending  from  117  to  284.  We  therefore  owe  gratitude  to  Diocletian,  who 
stimulated  this  twofold  work  of  codification  and  of  history. 

^  In  §  7,  de  Morte  pers.,  written  about  the  year  ;U3.  Diocletian  erected  palaces  and 
basilicas,  ])aths  and  porticos,  but  he  also  repaired  the  fortifications  of  tlie  frontiers  and  rebuilt 
many  ruined  cities.  See  on  this  subject,  passim.  Preuss,  Kaiser  l)i->clefian,  pp.  1 17  120,  gives 
the  long  list  of  his  public  works. 

*  Tliis  augmentation  of  taxes  was,  according  to  Aiuvliiis  \'ictor,  easily  endured:  .  .  .  . 
rensionibm  inducta  le.v  nova  qua"  sane  illorum  femporutn  modestia  tulerabilis,  in  permciem 
processit  (Cccs.,  3'J). 

•  Cultura  duplicatur  ....  ubi  silvce  fuere,  Jam  seges  est  {Pan.  vet.,  iii.  15). 
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forces  developing  themselves  in  the  raidst  of  peace,  the  Empire 
would  have  seen  the  return  of  the  prosperity  which  characterized 
the  age  of  the  Autonines.  It  was  great  during  the  twenty  years 
of  this  emperor's  reign;  contemporaries  attest  this,  even  Laetantius, 
who  extols  ^'the  supreme  felicity  of  this  period,"  and  the  bishop 
of  Ca^sarea,  who  exclaims:  '' llow  nourishing  was  the  Empire  at 
that  time  !     Its  power  increased  daily,   and  it  enjoyed  an  unbroken 

p(nice."  ^ 

Peace!  this  word  sums  up  th(^  whole;  Diocletian  had  been 
able  to  secure  it,  and  it  mi-ht  have  been  presc^-ved  by  his 
successors,  if,  remaining  faithful  to  his  system,  they  had,  after  the 
example  of  the  four  first  rulers,  formed,  '^  as  it  were,  a  musical 
choir  gatlun-ed  around  the  leader  who  reguhited  the  movement  and 
the  measure."*** 

•  Tamdiu  summa  felicitate  remnant,  quamdiu  manus  suasjustorum  sanguine  non  inquinaret 
(Lactan.,  de  Morte  pers.,  0;  Kuseb.,  Hi^t.  eccL,  viii.  l:i;  see  also  many  passages  ot  Aur^ 
Victor  Cas.,  39).  Durckhardt  {die  Zcif  Constantins)  discusses  the  passionate  accusations  ot 
Lacta.itius,  and  leaves  none  of  them  standing;  he  concludes  thus  (p.  t»4):  Ueberhaupt  moehte 
seine  liegierung,  Alles  in  Allem  genommen,  eine  der  besten  nnd  nr,hlmdlendstengewesensetn, 
rrelche  das  lieich  je  qehaht  hat.  Sobald  man  den  lilivkfrei  halt  von  dem  schrecklichen  Ihlde  der 
Christenverfdgung  nnd  von  den  Kntstelhmgen  und  Vebertreibungen  bei  Laetantius,  so  nehmen  die 
'/.Uiie  des  qrossen  Fiirsten  eineni  ganz  andern  Ausdruck  an. 

»  "  iJiocletian,"  says  Julian  in  the  Ccvsars,  -  presents  himself  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods, 
accompanied  bv  the  two  Maximians  and  Constantins,  my  ancestor.  Although  ihey  hold  each 
other  by  the  h^nd  thev  do  not  come  forward  in  lin.  ;  they  make,  as  it  were,  a  musical  chorus 
surrounding  Diocletian;  they  would  wish  to  precede  him  as  his  guards,  but  he  prevents  them 

because  he  desires  to  attribute  to  himself  no  honour  above  his  colleagues After  these 

four,  who  together  formed  so  beautiful  a  harmony  .... 


CHAPTER  C. 

THE    ERA   OF   THE   MARTYfiS   (303-311    A.D.). 

I. — TirK  Edicts  of  PERSErrxiox  (30.^). 

yilE  persecution  wliich,  coimneuciug  under  Diocletian,  continur,! 
1  for  six  years  after  his  time,  was  a  tenible  on,..  1(  lias  been 
attributed  to  the  enmity  of  an  old  woman,'  to  I  lie  cruelty  of 
Galerius,  and  to  the  enfeebled  mind  of  an  ageing  emperor.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  wi'll-planned  measure  of  government,  a 
campaign  conducted  with  remarkable  ability,  but  it  was  also  the 
application  of  a  policy  doubly  evil,  in  that  it  shed  blood  unjustly 
and  that  it  did  not  attain  its  end;  up.m  Diocletian,  who  believed 
it  necessary,  the  responsibility  for  it  must  rest. 

This    Dalmatian,    the    son    of   a    slave,   was    worthy  of   the    old 
Koman   stock;    he   was  a   man  of  authority   and    of   cool   determina- 
tion,  who  decided   only  aft(>r   mature   refl(>ction,    and  whose  faith   in 
the  ohl  cult  had  not  been  shak.-n  by  tlu.  religious  uovi'lties  l)roi,ght 
to    Rome    from   the    East.      lie    persecuted   the    Christians   f(,r   flie 
reason    that    he    believed    them   dangerous    to    the    state    religion,    to 
nuhtary  discipline,    and    to   social    order.     At    th..    be-inning   of   an 
c<hct  against  the  Manieha^ans,  he  says  the  same  that  nine  centuries 
h.ter    the    Roman    Catholic    Church    was    to    say,    in    other    words, 
aganist  the  Albigensian    Mauichirans :    "  Th..   gods   have  determin..d 
what  IS  just  and  true  ;    the  best  men  hav.  bv  counsel   and   action, 
demonstrated  and  firmly  established  this.      It   is  not   tlierefore    per- 
mitted   to   go   counter    to    tliis    divine    and    human    wisdom,   and    to 
assume    that    a    new    religio!)    may   be    better    than    the    old;     it    is 
the    greatest   of   crimes    to   wish   to  change    the    institutions    of    our 
ancestors."^      These    are    the    views    of    the  high  pontiff  of   Rome; 


dcuniin  niitiitiiDn 


'  The  mother  of  Galerius,  a  zealous  pun^an,  whom  Lactaiitius  calls 
eu!tn.r. 

^  Preamble  to  the  edict  de  Mnleflciis  et  Manirh.n.  {^Grerjor.  Code,  x.v.  A).     These  were  the 
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the  emperor,  the  stiitesinuii,  did  not  iit  first  conform  his  conduct  at 
all  to  tliciii.  lie  had  inspected  the  edict  of  (iallienus  favouring  the 
Churches,  and  had  suffered  tlie  Christians  to  make  their  way  every- 
where, into  the  army,  into  the  court.  Eusebius  names  manv  who 
were  liviii-  near  tlie  emperors  and  on  terms  of  friendship  wit!) 
them,  who  were  making  proselytes  even  in  the  very  family  of 
Diocletian,  whose  wife  and  duugliter  seem  to  have  been  gained 
over  tu  the  faitli ;  and  he  writes:  ^^t  is  difficult  to  tell  in  what 
liigh  esteem  our  doctrine  is  held,  and  how  great  is  the  liberty 
which  Wi'  enjoy.  The  emperors  gave  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  many  of  the  belicn^ers  witliout  requiring  tlit^m  to  sacrifice 
to  the  gods.  They  permitted  their  othcers  publicly,  and  accom- 
panied by  their  wivc^s,  their  children,  and  their  slaves,  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  religion  even  in  the  prescMice  of  the  emperors  themselves. 
The  bi.shops  were  honoured  and  churches  were  built  in  all  the 
cities."  * 

Ma/arin  said  of  the  French  Protestants  of  his  time  :  ''  this 
h'tth'  tlock  browses  upon  pernicious  weeds,  but  it  does  not  go 
astray."  At  this  epoch  of  his  reign  Diocletian  had  the  same 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  Christians.  A  singular  phrase  in  an 
edict  of  oil  aids  us  to  understand  this  involuntary  respect  for  the 
Crucified.  Galerius,  in  granting  peace  to  the  Christians,  says  : 
"()ur  indulgence  lays  you  under  obligation  to  pray  to  your  God 
for  our  healtli  and  for  th(^  ju'osperity  of  the  Empire."  Galerius 
manifestly  believed  that  Jesus  was  a  god,  and  that,  like  Apollo  or 
Jupit(>r,    he    could    do    men    good    or    harm.     With    the    doctrine    of 

vifws  of  enthusiastic  pap-anw  and  short-sighted  statesmen.  The  idea  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
liUipire  de])ende(i  h]h)ii  an  assiduous  worship  of  the  gods,  was  in  the  nund  of  tlie  emperor  and 
III  the  minds  of  many  of  his  suhjects.  Vopiscus  (in  Caro,  9)  promises  Galerius  and  Diocletian 
the  most  brilliant  triiniiphs,  si  a  nostris  mm  dei^cratur  promissiLS  7iuminum  favor. 

'  Hixt.  ercL,  viii.  0;  "  Dorotheus  and  Gorgonus,  raised  to  high  office,  were  loved  of  the 
emperors  as  if  they  had  been  their  own  children."  Lucian,  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  had  relations 
with  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Theonas,  who  wrote  thus  to  him  :  Quanta  ....  ipsis  Chn's- 
tiani.s,  velut  fiJelioribuJi,  vitam  et  corpus  suum  curandum  credidit  (IHocletiayius),  tanto  decet  vos 
sollirit lores  esse  ....  at  per  id  plurimum  Chrisfi  nomen  ylorifcetur.  In  the  same  letter 
Theonas  speaks  of  the  peace  per  homan  priurijteyn  eccle.<tiis  concessa.  (Ihmth,  lie/if/,  sarr.,  in. 
V.V,).)  This  letter,  the  passage  of  Eusebius  which  has  just  been  quoted,  and  the  wliole  history 
of  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  prevent  us  from  admitting  the  opinion,  supported  by  various  Ivoman 
Catholic  writers,  that  there  was  an  ofhcial  persecution  in  the  first  years  of  this  reign.  Official, 
I  have  said,  because  there  may  have  been  isolated  condemnations,  pronounced  for  assumed 
crinit's  against  the  connnon  law.  In  respect  to  Christians  who  were  friends  of  the  emperor, 
set'  Lf  Hlant.  Suppl.  au.r  Actes  de  Ruinart,  p.  76. 
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the  cai/uLoi/e'!,  all  is  explained.  In  that  time  of  philosophic  and 
religious  confusion,  i)agans  and  Christians  believed  iu  demons :  tlie 
evil  ones  were  the  opponents'  gods;  the  good,  those  whom  tlie 
individual  himselt  adored,  and  all  men  accepted  the  miracles 
attributed  to  both  classes.  IJiocletian  certainly  held  this  opinion, 
and  continued  to  hold  it  so  long  as  toleration  did  not  seem  to  be 
dangerous. 

To  prevent  revolutions,  to  render  hojteless  the  intrigues  of 
ambitious  men  and  the  insurrections  of  the  soldiery,  and  tn  condemn 
to  traiKpiillitv  and  apprehension  the  enemies  outside,  such  had  been 
the  object  of  his  reign;  and  up  to  this  time  all  had  yielded  to  his 
prudeiu'c  and  his  arms.  But  within  a  grave  difhculty  remaiiK  d 
whi('h  was  increasing  every  day.  For  forty  years  the  Christians 
had  enjoyed  freedom  of  worship,  and  their  courage  had  increased 
with  their  numbers.  They  might  be  heard  })assionately  accusing 
the  whole  human  race  of  having  lived  in  mental  darkness,  save  in 
one  remote  conun*  of  the  world.  Nothing  had  as  yet  impainMl  the 
Ivoman  idea  of  the  family  :  the  doiiu^stic  wors]ii]»  was  always  per- 
formed on  tlio  hearthstone  of  the  parental  abode,  or  at  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors,  and  now  these  beloved  dead  were  cond<'mn<'d 
to  eternal  Hanu's.  At  a  time  when  the  state,  accepted  as  a 
divine  existence,  claimed  the  right  of  governing  men's  consciences 
as  well  as  their  outward  acts,  the  Christians  were  in  rev(»lt  against 
the  gods,  and  nearly  so  against  the  constituted  auth(»rities.  "Who 
are  you?"  Gah'rius  said  to  them;  "a  turbulent  efewish  sect, 
which  has  denied  the  God  of  its  fathers,  and  then  attacked  the 
gods  of  the  Emi)ire ;  which  has  made  laws  for  itself  according 
to  its  own  caprice,  and  gathers  in  seditious  assemblies."  '  And, 
in  truth,  they  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  sickly  and  disordered 
pagan  world  a  state  full  of  life  and  hoi»e,  for  this  new  republic 
had  what  the  old  had  long  since  ceased  to  possess:  its  populai 
assemblies,  its  elections,  its  leaders  chosen  by  common  consent, 
and  in  its  councils  that  representative  system  whose  btrce  had 
never    been    brought    to    bear    in    the    Empire.      Upon    what(^v(T 

'  These  are  the  terms  of  the  edict  of  31 1.     Iliiseb.,  Hist,  eccl.,  viii.  17  ;  and  Luctaiitiu.s,  'M  : 
J'olueramtis  .  .  .  .  juxta  leges   veteres  of  ptiliUcam  dijtcijtiinam,   Romanonim  cuncta  corrvjero 
atque  id  providere,  ut  etiam   Christiani,  '^ui  parentum  suorum  rclujueraut  sectam,  ad  bonus 
me/ites  red i rent. 
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point  in  the  provinces  the  emperors  turned  their  eyes,  they  beheld 
communities  of  men  at  once  enthusiastic  and  disciplined,  docile 
at  the  voice  of  their  pastors,  sometimes  rebellious  against  that 
of  the  magistrates,  having  other  manners  and  another  spirit 
from  that  possessed  by  their  fellow-citizi^ns,  strangers  in  the 
midst  of  their  native  country,  indifferent  to  her  and  to  her  fate. 
C(M'tainly  it  was  a  peril  for  the  pagan  state,  and  for  the  social 
order  which  the  state  represented.  In  the  administrative  and  in  the 
official  world  then^  were  many  who  n^gretted  that  the  misfortunes 
of  the  time,  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  the  weakness  of  his  son, 
had  not  permitted  the  extirj)ation  from  the  social  body  of  this 
hostile  elenu'ut  which  undermined  it,  and  certain  incidents  seemed 
to  justify  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  blind  adherents  of  a 
perishing  past. 

l^aisebius  speaks  of  a  great  agitation  of  the  diurches  about 
this  time.  Was  it  perhaps  a  revival  of  the  old  Montauist  spirit? 
Were  some  hot-headed  disciples  of  Tertullian'  declaring  that  the 
camp-lifi^  was  incompatible  with  the  Christian  life  ?  This  we  do 
not  know.  The  soldi(Ts  were  not  volunteers;  the  service  was 
obligatory,  and  once  enlisted  the  soldier  must  rcnuiin  in  the  camps 
for  many  long  years.  The  tedium  of  barrack-life,  the  anxieties  of 
conscience,  brought  many  of  tluMu  to  regard  it  as  impiety  to  serve 
idolatrous  rulers  and  as  a  sacrilege  to  share  in  national  festivals 
which  the  army  celebrated  with  military  pomp.  It  is  probable  that 
through  the  different  corps  the  Christians  lived  separately,  forming 
conciliabula  which  excited  suspicion  ;  that  in  the  cities  secret  visits 
to  Christian  communities  were  detected  wdiich  had  the  air  of  being 
intrigues  leading  to  plots.  The  Acts  of  St.  Victor  give  this  last 
motive  as  the  cause  of  that  martyr's  condemnation. 

The  bishop  of  Ciesarea  was  the  contemporary  of  the  events 
which  he  relates,  and  his  testimony  is  to  be  received  when  he  has 
no  interest  in  altering  tlu^  fact.  Now  his  words  authorize  us  to 
Ixdieve  that  tlu^'e  were  in  the  armv  excesses  of  zeal,  and  for  the 
sake  of  relij^fion  violations  of  the  militarv  law ;  that  Christians 
refused  to   b(^   enrolled,   which  was   desertion ;    that   they  refused   to 

'  See  the  de  Corona  milit.  of  Tnt  ullian,  and  what  ho  says  in  chap.  xi. :  Crodimusne  humanum 
mcramentum  divino  superduci  liveref  *' Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  pledge  to  the  emperor 
can  be  placed  hi^htT  than  thf  ])ledge  to  God?  " 
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fulfil  certain  services  comiiiandecl  them,  which  was  a  disobedience; 
or  certain  obligations  resting  u|)on  every  soldier  as  such,  like  the 
carrying  of  particular  standards,  etc.  The  Acts  of  the  martyrs 
confirm  this  interpretation. 

At  Theveste,  a    citizen    wlio,    by   the   amount  of    his   land-tax, 
was  bound  to  furnish  a  soldier,  led  to  the  proconsul   his  son  Maxi- 
milian,  whom   the   recruiting    officer    had    acceptinl    as    good  for   the 
service.      Upon  the  order  to  place   himself  under  the   measure   that 
his   height    might    be    marked,    Maximilian     replied    that,     being    a 
Christian,    he    could    not    be;    a    soldier.      The    magistrate    paid    no 
attention   to   this,  but   caused    him    to   be   measured;    then   ordeivd 
that    the    cord    should    be    put    around    his    neck    to    which    was 
suspended    the    leaden    tablet   which    bore    the    description    of    each 
soldier.      "1    shall    break   it,"    Maximilian   exclaimed,    "and    never 
wear   anything   but   the   token   of    my    only   master   Jesus   Christ." 
The  proconsul  explained  to  him   that  he  could,   as  so  many  others 
had  done,   freely   fulfil  all   his  religious   duties;    but    the  Mimtauist 
persisted  and  was  put  to  death  for  the  refusal  of  the  military  oath. 
The  sentence  makes  no  reference  to  the  Christian  faith.'      A   little 
later,  in   this   same    Africa    where   Tertullian   had    lauded   desertion 
from    the    army    and    had    urged    to    martyrdom,'    at    Tingis,     on 
one  occasion  when   the    garrison    were   celebrating   the    birthday  of 
Maximian,   the  centurion  Marcellus  threw  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
soldiers  his  vine-branch,  his  military  belt,  and  his  weapons,  saying  : 
''I  will   no   longer   serve  your  emperors,   and   I  despise  their  gods 
of  wood  and  stone."     Instead  of  silently  taking  advantage  of  what 
the  government  at  that  time  allowed,  liberty  of  conscience,  or  even 
his  dismissal  from  the  army,  he  insulted,  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn 
ceremony,  both  the   state   religion   and   the   emperors;    this   was   a 
public   provocation  which  could   not   be   tolerated,  and  he  was  put 
to   death.^      The    law   commanded   this   punishment,    and    Marcellus 
had  sought  it. 

The  government  at  last  began  to  notice  these  acts  of  disorder. 

'  Extract  from  the  official  Acts:  ut  a  notariis  e.ccejyta :  ....  in  mcro  comitatu  Chris- 
txam  sunt  et  ymlitant  (Kuinart,  Acta  sincera,  p.  ^UO).  This  took  place  in  the  year  2J>r, 
or  i>iK3. 

^See  above,  chap,  xci  Tertullian  «uys,  in  the  de  Fw/a,  i):  Spiritus  omncs  p<,nc  ad 
martynuvi  e.r/iortatur. 

^  Acta  sincera,  p.  302.     The  date  is  uncertain  ;  it  mjiy  have  been  208. 
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It  had  need,  both  for  itself  and  for  the  Empires,  to  be  sure  of  its 
troops,  and  it  was  not  so  witli  soldiers  who  proposed  to  limit  their 
obedience.  A  purifying  of  the  army  was  resolved  on;  those  who 
declared  their  religions  faith  incompatible  with  their  presence  under 
the  standards  were  discharged. 

"Many,"  says  Eusebius,^  "left  the  service.  A  general  having 
given  his  soldiers  the  choice  of  renouncing  their  religion  or  their 
military  grade,  they  preferred  to  confess  the  name  of  Jesus  and 
part  with  their  worldly  advantages." 

This  consideration  for  soldiers  who  refused  to  submit  to  the 
common  rule  was  not  habitual  with  the  Romans.'^  Galerius  was 
indignant  at  it;  he  saw  in  it  the  loss  of  discipline,  in  which  he 
was  right ;  and  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  him  to  use 
against  all  Christians  the  means  of  intimidation  employed  against 
those  ill   tlu'  army. 

Althoiigli  Diocletian  had  shown  in  Ec^ypt  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  in  shedding  blood  wlion  it  was  a  question  of  chastising 
rebels,  lie  hesitated  to  strike  those  who  were  not  in  open  opposition 
to  the  law.  He  hoped  tliat  an  execution  now  and  th(^n,  in  virtue 
of  military  law,  would  sutlice  to  repress  everywhere  the  extremes 
of  religions  zeal.  "But  now  civil  society,  in  its  turn,  becomes 
uns<'ttle(l,  and  tlie  groat  administrative  instrument  of  the  Empire, 
the  mnnicipal  system,  begins  to  work  badly  and  threatens  to 
become  useless.  The  Cliristian  is  no  more  willing  to  be  a  citizen 
than  a  soldier.'^  He  refuses  the  office  of  duumvir,  even  of  decurion, 
IxH'ause  of  tln^  ])ngnn  observance's  these  offices  impose  ;  he  divides 
or  distributes  his  pro])erty  that  he  may  no  longer  possess  the 
twonty-five  jv(jor<t  which  condemn  him  to  the  curia,  and  the 
Christian    emperors    later    were    compelled    to    take    severe    measures 


'  lU^t .  eocL,  viii.  1  aiul  I.  Tlu-  uieasuro  was  general,  dafis  nd  propositos  lit  fen's,  says 
Lactantius  (dc  Morfr  j>ers.,  lO)  ;  and  he  adds:  7icc  aynjdin.^  quidquam  contra  leycm.  aut 
rf'ligioiwm  Dei  fecit. 

^  The  e<\'ic\  wbb  not  fortnally  obeyed  everywhere.  Tlie  Acfg  of  vS8.  .luliiis,  iNicander,  and 
Man'ian,show  scihiiers  put  to  d«-ath  for  havinp:  refused  to  burn,  alon^  with  their  oonirades,  a 
i:rain  of  incense  u])on  thr  altar,  on  reeeivinjr  the  larpess  f^iven  l)y  (Jah^rius  on  oecasion  of  the 
ttntli  anniversary  of  his  accession.  (lenerals  accustomed  to  punish  severely  all  disobedience 
liad  ftlt  ihcnisches.  in  condemning'-  these  soldiers,  to  be  acting  in  accordance  with  the  military 
law. 

'  "  Public  affairs  are  not  our  affairs.'*  Nee  ul/a  mayis  res  aliena  quam  j>ublica  (Tertullian, 
Apo/.,  3d;. 
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against  those  ''  who  serve  the  Church,  rather  tlian  the  senate ; " ' 
sucli  is  the  penury  of  the  honestiores  that  Diocletian  pt^nnits  the 
(hities  of  the  decurionate  to  ho  imposed  upon  freednuMi,  and  eveu 
upon  persons  who  have  heen  braiKhnl  as  infiunous.- 

At  this  time  also,  between  j)liilosopheis  and  Christians,  and 
between  differing  sects,  disputes  recommence  or  continue,  and  flic 
air  is  full  of  clamour.  From  Persia,  tliat  perpetual  enemy  of 
tlie  Empire,  comes  a  new  sect,  the  ManichnDans.  I'onncd  at  th(^ 
expense  of  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  and  of  Jesus,  it  agitati^s 
men's  minds  in  the  bordcn*  provinces  of  the  two  Mmpin^s,  and 
as  usual  tlu^  magistrates  accuse  it  of  a  thousand  crimes  wliicii 
S.  I^pij)hanes  relat(^s,  turning  against  these  sectaries  the  accusa- 
tion of  scandalous  mysteries  with  winch  the  f^hristians  had  long 
been  pursued."*  In  Kgypt  Mdetius  mak(\s  a  schism;'  llierax 
begins  another.  In  Africa  the  language  exchanged  between  the 
bishops  at  th(^  Couiu'il  of  (Hrta  (305)  shows  the  viohmce  of  some  of 
these  men  of  peace,  and  announces  that  of  the  J)(matists,  who  a 
few  years  later  covered  the  province  with  blood  and  ruins.  Por- 
phyry, or  a  X(M)-Platonist  of  his  school,  composes  at  this  time  his 
treatise  against  the  Christians,  which  doctors  and  bisliops  eonibat 
with  sharp  refutations."'^  A  famous  rhetorician,  Arnobius,  attacks 
the  Church  which  later  he  was  to  defend,  and  a  great  functionary 
of    the    Empire,    Ilierocles,    viceregent    of    the    district    of    Bitlivnia, 


'  Ciinnlen  qui  ecclesm  mnlunt  nerure  qunm  cnriis  {Code  Theod.,  xii.  104,  115). 

■^  Infamcs  persotue  ....  lurialium  rel  ciriliutn  mnnonim  vacatioyioyn  yum  hnheiif  ( Code 
Theod.,  X.  r)()  and  57). 

^  I^forc  becoming  an  ortlicxlox  Tliristian,  S.  Aiig-ustine  had  been  for  nine  vears  a  Mani- 
Hifean,  which  h'ads  us  to  believe  tliere  could  l)e  no  iininorality  in  tlii.s  cult.  The  ordinance  of 
Diocletian  says:  .  .  .  .  de  Persicn  ndrersaria  nobis  (/ en  fe  ....  multa  fnrinorn  commit  fere, 
populos  qniotos  turbare  (Code  drey.,  \iv.  4).  The  chiefs  (if  the  .«ect  shall  he  burne<i  with  ihtir 
iKioks;  the  adherents  of  low  estate  decapitated  ;  the  honetttiores  sent  to  the  mines.  Tht;  date  of 
the  rescript  is  uncertain. 

*  "  Separatinj,'-  himself  from  IN'ter.  his  metropolitan,  and  tlie  other  bishops,  he  pubUshed 
calumnies  apiinst  them."     (Fleiirv,  ///.<?/.  eccl.,  viii.  24  [about  .'U)l].) 

*  Lactantius  mentions  a  philosoplier  who,  in  30.'},  wrote  at  Nicomedia  tliree  books  apainst 
the  Cliristians.  It  has  betMi  questioned  that  thin  philosopher  was  Porpliyry,  becau.se  the  author 
of  the  DiviufP  instifutioiies  (v.  2)  speaks  of  his  di.sorderly  lift'.  \\n\  Lactantius  nev«'r  hesitates 
to  calunuiiate  his  adversaries,  and  we  know  from  S.  .\ugustine  (Civ.  Dei,  x.  '.V2)  that  i'orphyry 
was  still  livintr  at  the  time  of  the  per.secution.  At  least  it  is  estublished  by  the  words  of 
Lactantius  that  a  philosopher  wrote  at  Nicomedia  even  afjuinst  the  Christians  at  tin-  mr>ment 
of  the  promulfjation  of  the  edict,  which  sutlices  for  our  statement.  Some  critics  place  the 
composition  of  l\)rphyry'8  book  between  the  years  21H^  and  oOO.  S.  .Mrthf»<liiis  combated  it  in 
a  poem  of  ten  thou.<«and  lines.     (S.  Jerome,  de  J'iria  Hi.,  S3.)     Eusebius  also  refuted  it. 
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mingles  in  the  fray.  The  latter  publishes  his  Philalethes,^  ^^  the 
Friend  of  Truth,"  setting  over  against  the  miracles  of  Jesus  those 
of  Ai)ollonins  of  Tyana,  ''who,  however,"  ha  says,  ''was  not  made 
a  god  for  that."  And  it  is  not  questions  of  dogma  which  are  in 
dispute ;  to  such  the  people  would  not  care  to  listen.  Porphyrv, 
with  murderous  accusation,  shows  the  plague  ravaging  cities,  and 
JEsculapius  failing  to  drive  it  away,  because  he  himself  has  fled 
far  from  th(^  al)ominations  of  the  Christian  faith.'  To  the  strifes 
of  doctors  corresponds  that  of  the  crowd.  Some  exclaim  that  the 
gods  of  Olympus  are  demons,  and  assume  to  themselves  the  power 
of  driving  them  out ;  others  dread  this  satanic  power,  and  imagine 
that  the  sign  of  the  cross  will  hinder  sacrifices  from  being  com- 
pleted.'^ No  man  ever  saw  the  gods  flee  away  or  the  flame  upon 
the  altar  go  out  at  a  Christian's  gesture ;  but  the  pagan  world 
believed  them  capable  of  every  crime,  and  reviled  them  while 
waiting  to  be  allowed  to  drag  tlu^m  into  th(^  arena. 

The  Christians  fight  among  themselves  also.  "The  liberty 
which  we  enjoyed,"  says  Eusebius,  "had  causcnl  the  relaxation  of 
discipline.  The  war  began  among  ourselves  by  violent  language ; 
bishops  against  bishops,  people  against  people.  "When  tlu^  evil  had 
reached  its  height,  divine*  justice  raised  its  arm  to  punish  us. 
The  believers  who  followed  the  profession  of  arms  were  the  first 
to  be  persecuted.  Aftc^r  this  warning  from  the  Lord,  instead  of 
seeking  to  propitiate  him,  we  added  crimes  to  crimes ;  our  pastors, 
despising  the  divine  rules,  disputed  bitterly  with  each  other  and 
strove  for  the  highest  rank.  Then,  according  to  the  word  of 
Jereiniali,   the   Lord  from   Tleaven  overthrew  the  glory  of  Lsrael."'* 


'  Ausus  est  libros  suos  ne/arios  ac  Dei  hosfes  *tXaX»/0H(;  nnnotnro  (Tiactantius,  Div.  itisf.,  v. 
2,  and  what  remains  to  us  of  the  treatise  of  Eusebius  a^^aiiist  Ilierocles). 

^  Kuseb.,  IWep.  Ev.,  v.  1  :  Lactantius,  Dii).  inst.,  iv.  27. 

^  Lactantius,  de  Morte  pern.,  10:  cum  adstiterint  immolaydi  imposiierunt  frontibus  suis 
immortnle  .*ii</num,  quo  facto  fuyat in  dayyionibw^,  sacra  turbata  .s-uyif.  Piiidentius  also  relates 
that  the  sacrifices  of  .lulian  were  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  a  Christian.  "  On  occasions  of 
t"m]»tati()n  the  Christians  add  to  the  si<rn  of  the  cross  th(>  blowinfj-  to  drive  awav  the  demon." 
(  l''l.ury.  Its  .Maura  des  chrrfieyi.f,  p.  0.'*.) 

*  Hist,  feci.,  Yiii.  ].  These  sad  quarrels  continued  throughout  tlie  persecution,  Eusebius 
breaks  (»tT  in  his  accoiuit  of  the  martyrs  in  Palestine  to  say  a<,niin  :  "  I  will  not  speak  of  the 
ambition  of  some  men,  of  their  rash  and  unlawful  lavinfT'-on  of  hands,  of  the  differences  and 
disputes  of  the  martyrs  thems«dves,  of  the  divisions  by  which  they  tore  the  members  yet 
remaining  to  the  Church."  See  Tillemont,  .\fcyn.  eccl.,  vol.  v.  pp.  1)8,  100,  and  103,  in  respect 
to  the  disor<lers  at  Rome  ;  the  canons  of  tlie  (Jouncil  of  I'ilvira  for  those  which  it  was  necessary 
to  repress  in  Spain:  the  acts,  first  scandalous,  later  abominable,  of  the  African  circoyicelliones : 
VOL.    \i.  RK 
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Toiu  of  Nicomt'dia." 


It  was  in  the  East  that  religious  animosities  were  tlie  most 
bitter,  and  from  February,  299,  to  the  beginnin<j;  of  the  year  802, 
I)i(K'letian  resided  there  almost  constantly/  When  in  fhr  mitunin 
of  this  Litter  year   he  returned   to  Nicomcdia.    lii>    inind   was    made 

up  that  it  woidd  be  necessary  to  put  an  end  to 
these  agitations  and  bring  back  traucpiillity  into 
civil  society,  as  he  had  brought  it  back  into  th(» 
l(^gi(ms  and  into  the  provinces.  Galerius  had  long 
been  of  this  opinion.  lUit  wliat  means  sliould  be 
adopted?  During  the  entire  winter  the  two  rulers 
discussed  this  terrible  ([uestion.  T.aetantius  asserts 
that  Diocletian  would  have  bcH'U  content  with  prohibiting  the  army 
and  the  palaco  to  the  Christians,  that  is  to  say,  military  :ind 
administrative  duties;  that  linally  \\v  laid  the  matter  before  the 
consistory,   and    that    this    council    gave    their   opinion    as    the    same 

with    tliat    of    (iabn-ius.       The    measures    with    which 
Diocletian  would  have  been  willing  to  stop  would  not 
$  "|\   have    been    more    severe    than    those    which    excluded 
^    from    public    othce    luid    tlio     liberal    professions    the 
Protestants  of  France  up  to  the  time  of   the   Kevolu- 
Dulynia'an       tiou    aiul    the    llomau    Catholics    in     Knglaiid     to    our 
Apoll(),  on  u  Coin  ^-  j5^^^    ^Yic    obstinate    conser\  atives    oi    tiie 

of  Miletus/ 

day  made  every  effort  to  force  the  Augustus  into  the 
most  sanguinary  road.  The  contradictory  feelings  of  the  statesman 
and  tli(^  pagan  which  fought  within  him  threw^  this  strong  soul 
into  a  trouble  whence  he  sought  escape  by  asking  advice  of 
heaven,  lie  decided  that  the  question  should  be  laid  bc^fore  the 
oracle  of  the  Didyma,\an  Apollo  at  Miletus.'  A|>ollo  could  have  no 
indulgence   for   those  wdio   nuned    his    })riests   and    blasphemed    his 


tlie  wriitched  intrigues  attributed  by  S.  Athanasius  to  the  Eusebians;  the  denunciations  sent 
in  to  Constautine  in  3^^")  by  the  bishops  afrainst  .several  of  their  bretliren  ( lluHnus,  i.  t?),  etc., 
and  we  shall  be  convinced  that  along  witli  great  virtues  the  Christian  communities  had  many 
weaknesses,  whicli  is  very  human,  and  tluit  it  will  not  do  always  to  accept  the  (vhurch  of  the 
legends  as  the  real  Church  of  liistory. 

'  80  we  infer  from  the  date  of  many  rescripts.     (Mommsen,  Zeif/.,  p.  -U  1.) 

^  MKOMHAEUN  AIC  NKyKOI»i2N'.  Love  fleeing  from  a  kneeling  I'syclie.  (Reverse  of  a 
hron/.e  of  Maximus.) 

^  ^lAV.MKVe  MIAHCU2N.  The  god  shinding,  holdin-g  a  bow  and  a  jiui.ill  ligure  of  u  stag. 
(Ileverse  of  a  bronze  of  Claudius.) 

*  Lactantius,  de  Morte  pers.,  11. 


name;  the  oracle  made  reply  that  the  enemies  of  the  gods  must 
bo  destroyed.  The  Christians  therefore  appeared  to  be  condemned 
both  by  human  and  divine  w^isdom. 

If  we  may  believe  Lactantius,  Galerius  proposed  to  have  those 
wlio  refused  to  sacrifice  burned  aliv(».  Diocletian  hoped  to  attain 
the  suppression  of  the  diurch  without  bloodshed.  The  resolution 
he  was  about  to  take  was  a  very  serious  one,  and  lu^  asked  the 
pontiffs  to  designate  a  propitious  day  for  its  execution.  They 
indicated  the  festival  of  the  Terminalia  (23rd  February,  o03)  as 
tlie  day  on  which   the  accursed  sect   should  be  brought  to  an  end. 


I'as-relief  from  the  Temple  of  the  Didymncan  Apollo  at  Miletus.     (Texier,  Descr.  de 

VAsip  Miyioure,  pi.  140,  fig.  2.) 

At  daybreak  the  praetorian  prefect,  accomptinied  by  duces^  tribunes, 
and  soldiers,  presented  himself  before^  the  church  in  Nicomcdia, 
forced  an  (mtrance,  and  seizing  the  sacred  objects  committed  them 
to  the  flames.  He  would  have  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  but  Dio- 
cl(>fian,  who  from  the  roof  of  the  palace  surveyed  what  was  done, 
fearing  that  a  fire  might  spread  among  the  adjacent  buildings, 
ordered  the  temple  to  be  demolished.  On  the  following  day 
ap])eared  the  first  edict  of  persecution:  the  Christian  churches  were 
to  be  destroyed,  the  religious  books  burned,  and  the  sacred  places 
and  cemeteries  confiscated.^  Those  who  refused  to  sacrifice  were 
to  be  brandcMl  with  infamy,  of  whatever  rank  they  Avere,  declared 
incapable  of  filling  any  public  office,  and  in  case  of  condemnation 
for  any  crime  subjected  to  tht^  penalties  denounced  against  tlu^ 
huniiliorcs.  All  judicial  proceedings  would  be  authorized  against 
tlu^m,     while     they    could     institute     none     against     others;^     their 

'  De  Rossi,  7?oma  xoffprr.,  ii.  p.  viii.  and  .378,     Constantine,  in  liis  turn,  ordered  the  books 
of  Porphyry  to  \h-  l)uriu'd. 

^  To  leave  to  the  Christians  no  way  of  eluding  the  law,  anp  m  seeretarii.s  et  jwo  trilnautli 
posit(f,  ut  liiiyatorefi priu/i  sacrijicareiit  (Lactantius,  lo). 
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assemblies  were  prohibited;  he  who  was  already  phiced  by  liis 
(ionditiou  among  the  liumUlore.s  was  made  a  slave  of  tln^  treasury/ 
and  the  Christian  slave  could  never  be  enfranchised.  This  first 
(^dict  did  not  go  so  far  as  that  issued  by  Valerian;  it  did  not 
order  tlie  death  of  the  Christians,  but  it  made  of  them  a  people^  of 
parialis.      Measures  nearly  similar  to  these  were   adopted    upnii    tlie 

revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes: 
a  doubU'  inicpiity  which  was  tlit- 
consequence  and  has  remained  the 
condemnation  of  state  religions. 

Violence  calls  for  violenc(\ 
Diocletian  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  escaped  shedding  blood, 
but  it  was  to  flow  in  torn^nts. 
An  indignant  Christian  tore 
down  the  edict  and  destroycMl 
it  with  loud  reproaches  against 
the  Augustus  and  the  Caesar: 
^' These  are  their  bulletins  of 
victory  over  the  Goths  and  Sar- 
matians!"  he  cried  ironically. 
To  pluck  dow^n  an  imperial   edict 

Mutilated  Statue,  found  in  the  .  p      i  •    i 

lluins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Didymajan  Apollo.    waS     a     CrimC     of      high      trOflSOTl, 
(Texier,  t6tV/.,  titr.  3.)  ^     ^^  \  i        ,.      . 

^  and    the    man   was    bunKMl    on    a 

fire  of  charcoal.^  Soon  after  this  a  fire  broke  out  in  tlu^  p.-dace, 
and  fifteen  days  later  a  second  fire  occurred  near  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  emperor.  It  is  dithcult  to  impute  this  double  tire 
to  chance.  Lactantius  makes  Galerius  responsible  for  it,  who  tlicni 
threw  the  blame  upon  the  Christians  in  order  to  exasperate^  Dio- 
cletian, and  Eusebius  makes  Constantino  relate  to  the  Fathers  at 
th«^  Council  of  Nica^a  that  he  had  seen  a  thunderbolt,  the  instru- 
ment   of   divine    jiistice    fall    upon    the    palace    and    set    it    on    lire.' 
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P]useb.,  Mart,  de  Pal,  1,  and  the  Act€s,oi  S.  Theodosius  of  Ancyra.  (HollanJiat^, 
May  18th.) 

"^  Leffitime  coctiis,  says  Lactantius.  that  is,  burned  according  to  the  established  rules  (t/e 
Morte pers.,  VM.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  edict  was  not  promulf^ated  in  Syria  till  fifty 
<lays  later,  and  in  Africa  after  four  months.  With  his  habitual  prudence,  Diocletian  waited  to 
see  the  effects  of  the  blow  he  had  struck  at  Nicomedia. 

^  Orat.  ad  S.  Coet.,x\\.  According  to  this  passage,  the  damage  done  by  the  fire  must 
have  been  very  considerable. 


But  the  Constantino  of  Eusebius  often  saw,  between  heaven  and 
earth,  things  that  no  other  person  ever  witnessed.  It  was  more 
natural  to  accuse  the  Christians,  and  the  life  of  the  emperors 
appeared  tlireatened  by  an  extensive  conspiracy.  If  this  danger 
was  really  inuiginary,  they  had  at  least  reason  to  dread  the 
revenge  ui  individuals,  and  the  Christians  were  now  so  numerous 
that  there  were  to  be  found  among  them,   beside  resigned   victims, 
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Fragment^}  of  the  Entablature  of  th«  Temple  of  the  Didymaian  Apollo.^     (Louvre.) 

men  of  war  wlio  would  not  submit  to  injustic(\  Galerius  was  no 
loiigei"  safe  in  Xic(»media,  and  he  quitted  the  city.  Left  alone 
in  the  palace,  Diocletian,  who  also  felt  himself  surrounded  by 
assassins,  ordered  a  severe  search  to  be  made,  and  all  those  who 
could  be  suspected  of  being  adherents  to  the  new  faith  to  be 
r(^([uired  to  sacrifice.  The  wife  and  daughtei-  of  the  emperor,  who 
seem  to  have  been  reluctant,  set  the  example;  others  followed; 
but  certain  slaves,  freedmcn,  and  eunuchs  refused,  and  this  refusal 
appeared  to  convict  them  as  authors  or  accomplices  in  the  recent 
crim(\  and  they  were  cruelly  put  to  death.  The  investigation  was 
pursued  outside  of  the  palace,   and  suspicion  produced  culprits;   the 

'  See  in  vol.  iii.  p.  ODo,  the  bases  of  the  columns  of  this  temple,  and,  in  vol.  v.  p.  71,  a  view 
of  its  ruins. 


^  ' 
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bishop  of  Nicomedia  was  beheaded,  and  many  persons  of  humhh* 
condition  were  burned  or  thrown  into  the  sea. 

At  Nicomedia,  the  Christians  suffered  as  incendiaries;  in  the 
[)rovinces,  they  were  accused  as  rebels.  It  appears  certainly  that 
to  the  exasperation  caused  at  certain  points  by  the  destruction  of 
the  churches,  may  be  attributed  two  insurrections  which — a  tiling 
unknown  in  twenty  years — broke  out,  one  at  Antioch,  the  other 
in  the  Melitene  on  the  upper  Euphrates.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  latter,  which  might  have  become  dangerous  owing  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Armenia,  where  Christianity,  preached  by  S.  Gregory 
Illuminator,  was  at  that  time  making  great  progress.^  As  to  the 
revolt  in  Syria,  Libanius  represents  it,  eighty  years  later,  as  a 
foolish  freak  of  the  soldiers.^  But  the  leader  of  these  soldiers  had 
assumed  the  purple,  and  the  magistrates  of  Antioch  and  of  Seleucia 
Avith  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death.  If  the  Christians 
had  not  been  in  some  way  concerned  in  these  movements,  Eusebius 
would  not  have  mentioned  them,  especially  he  would  not  have 
indicated  them  as  the  cause  which  determined  Diocletian  to  issue 
a  new  and  more  severe  edict.^  In  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  this 
had  been  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  Empire  to  the  Christians; 
and  it  Avas  an  attempt  by  no  means  absurd,  since,  though  unsuc- 
cessful in  303,  it  did  in  fact  succeed  eight  years  later.  In  the 
last  year  of  the  persecution,  the  governor  of  Palestine,  hearing  a 
martyr  speak  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  formed  the  idea  that 
the  Christians  proposed  to  build  a  city  and  fortify  themselves 
in  it  against  the  Romans.  This  governor  is  ridiculous,  but  his 
apprehension  was  not  so ;  for  he  naturally  believed  that  the 
persecuted,  whose  ardour  to  meet  death  he  could  not  understand, 
would  seize  any  method  of  escaping  from  persecution. 

A  centuiy  earlier  they  aspired  to  heaven  only ;  but  their 
strength  increasing  with  their  numbers,  they  began  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  affairs  of  earth.     Sagacious  as  he  always  was. 


^  Simeon  Metaphrastes  relates  the  story  of  the  thirty-three  Christians  martyred  at 
Melitene,  but  Tillemont  {Mem.  eccL,  v.  171)  does  not  believe  that  these  Acts  are  trust- 
worthy. If  they  have  historic  foundation,  we  must  still  see  in  them,  according"  to  their 
own  details,  an  execution  for  refusal  of  military  service  and  for  Wows  and  wounds  inflicted 
on  the  recruiting  officers. 

*  Disc,  xiv. 

^  Euseb.,  Mart,  de  Pal.,  ii.  » 
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Diocletian  was  awan*  of  the  evolution  which  wont  on  unconsciously 
in  the  minds  of  many,  but  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  fire  in  the 
})alace  and  the  two  revolts  breaking  out  amidst  tlie  profound  calm 
of  the  Empire.  For  twenty  years  this  emperor,  who  placed  the 
interests  of  order  above  everything  else,  had  constrained  his  gods 
and  their  priests  to  toleration  ;  from  the  moment  when  he  believed 
the  public  peace  in  danger  he  sought  to  save  it  by  energetic 
measures,  still,  if  possible,  without  bloodshed,  lie  bethought  him- 
self of  an  old  law  of  the  Empire  which  permitted  him  to  punish, 
without  leaving  them  the  resource  of  an  appeal,  those  who  were 
regarded  as  scdUlonum  concitatores  vcl  duces  factlonum ;  ^  and  against 
the  insurrection,  or  the  propaganda  that  he  dreaded,  he  took  the 
clergy  as  hostages.  His  second  edict  ordered  the  arrest  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  who  should  refuse  to  deliver  up  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  By  demolishing  the  churches  he  prevented  the  C^hristians 
from  holding  their  assemblies  and  celebrating  their  religious  rites; 
by  depriving  these  comirninities  of  their  pastors,  he  hoped  that,  left 
witliout  direction  or  discipline,  these  societies  would  dissolve  or 
would  cease  to  bo  dangerous;  lastly,  by  the  destruction  of  their 
sacred  books,  he  expected  to  put  a  stop  to  teaching,  and  by  all 
these  methods  to  extinguish  the  faith.'-^  In  the  moral  condition  of 
the  world  these  measures  must  htive  remained  powerless;  the  future^ 
belonged  to  Christianity,  and  against  it  two  emperors  will  waste 
their  strenc:th. 

Tlie    two    edicts    of    the    vear    303    did    not    mention  the  death 

ft/ 

penalty ;  Diocletian  had  counted  upon  their  comminatory  effect.-^ 
Tlie  Cliristians,  at  tliat  time  numbering  several  millions,  could  not 
be  all  punished,  but  the  emperor  hoped  to  intimidate  all,  to  cause 
apostasies  among  th(^  hniders,  and  easily  bring  back  the  frightened 
crowd    into    the    temples    of   the   gods.      The    Acts  of   S.  Eomanus, 

'  Dufe^t,\\A\.  i.  IG. 

*  An  t'dict  of  (\)iistantinc  (Euseh., /4/V'  of  Const.,  ii.  30  34)  ^\\o»  liberty  to  Christians 
<letaine(l  in  islands,  quarries,  or  mines;  restores  their  property  to  those  who,  without  bein^r 
curiales  by  l)irth,  had  been  a<hl{rti  cun'u-,  whieh  had  placed  their  fortune  at  the  disposal  of  the 
municipal  administrations;  and  gives  back  their  grades,  or  ihe /tone fft a  m/Wo,  to  oflicers  and 
soldiers  who  had  been  expellwl  from  the  army,  their  lionours  to  tliose  who  had  been  branded 
witli  infamy,  tlieir  condition  of  free-born  to  those  wlio  had  been  made  slaves,  etc.  This  edict 
com})l('tes  our  knowledge  of  the  penalties  pronounced  against  the  Cliristians. 

^  See  the  Arts  of  S.  Ilihiry  (Ifellandists,  March  l(Jth):  .  ...  id  ipso  fuvmentato,  universi 
ejus  corriffd/ifur  eieuijilo.     (Le  lilant,  op.  (it.,  p.  42.) 
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though  mingled  with  k'gcud,  j)rove  that  Gulcrius  even  daivd  not 
pronounce  a  death  sentence.  He  was  himself  at  Antiocli  wli(>n 
Tiomanus  was  condemned  to  be  burned  alive,  less  pcrhai)s  on 
account  of  his  generous  persistauce  in  confessing  his  faitli  tlian 
for  w^ords  which  his  judge  considiTed  acts  of  treason;  for  example, 
these:  ^^  Christ  alone  is  my  king."  The  authorities  dared  nut 
proceed  to  execution  witliout  Ww  order  of  Galerius,  and  tlie  Ca\sar 
did  not  give  the  order.^  At  (arthagn^  the  same  hrsitation  was 
manifested,  not  in  torturing,  but  in  taking  life.  Tho  proconsul 
permits  S.  Saturniuus  to  proclaim  his  faith  oi)enly,  and  makes  tliis 
no  ground  of  accusation  ;  but  he  asks  w^hetlier  Saturninus  has  taken 
part  in  assemblies  contrary  to  the  imperial  law,  and  whether  he 
has  kept  books  of  magic.*'  The  saint  replies  with  this  sentence 
which  has  been  ever  since  the  Church's  teaching:  *' First  of  all 
we  must  obey  God."  The  Christians  refused  therefore  to  submit 
to  the  laws  of  exterior  order.  That  these  law^s  were  bad  no  man 
doubts;  but  the  revolt  against  them  was  none  the  less  a  revolt 
against  the  established  government;  and  still  the  proconsul,  after 
having  put  the  accused  to  the  torture  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
from  them  a  word  w^hich  will  permit  him  to  set  them  free,  sends 
them  to  the  public  prison,  and  there  he  leaves  them.^  On  the 
subject  of  these  Acta,  we  shall  remark  further  that  the  magistrate 
carefully  separates  the  question  of  religion  from  that  ui  public 
order.  When  the  brethren  cry  out  to  him:  ''We  are  Christians!" 
he  replies:  '^That  is  not  what  I  ask  you;"  and  the  sole  question 
that  he  puts  to  them  is  this:  *' Have  you  been  at  the  assembly?" 
or  *'Have  you  in  your  possession  forbidden  books?" ^  These 
gatherings  having  been  prohibited  by  the  sovereign  power,  fell 
under  the  action  of  the  old  laws  against  secret  societies,  an<1  tlie 
Evangels    which    propagated    the    faith,    and    the    Passioncs    which 

'  Eiiseb.,  Mart,  dc  Palest.,  "2.  The  same  liappened  in  the  case  of  Alplieus  and  Zaecheus: 
Xpiariv  (3a<n\ia  'ltjaovv\ifnd.,  I).  Procopius,  bein^  called  upon  to  burn  incen.se  in  honour  of 
the  four  rulers,  replies  with  a  line  of  Homer:  "It  is  not  p^ood  to  have  so  many  masters; 
we  desire  but  one."  The  jud^e  considers  these  woi-ds  an  insult  to  the  emperors,  a  revolt 
a'aunst  the  goveniment,  and  orders  the  punishment  of  treason.  (Euseb.,  if/id.)  Many  of 
the  judges  made  the  attempt  to  transform  the  prosecutions  against  the  Christians  into  political 
prosecutions. 

""  Kuinart,^c^<  /^inc,  p.  387;  Acta  SS.  S'aturm7ij,  Dativi,  etc.,  §  \'2. 

^  Bollandists,  February  11th,  §§  7  and  It). 

•  lUunart,  Acta  f>i>ic.,  p.  3()7. 


extolled   it,   seemed   to   th(^   pagans    to    have   tlie   character  of   books 
of  magic,   which   were  proscribed.' 

Meanwhile  the  imprisonment  of  the  priests  did  not  produce 
the  expected  effect ;  a  third  edict  ordered  the  setting  at  liberty 
of  those  who  would  sacrifice,  and  the  constraining  of  the  rest 
by  all  possible  means  to  abandon  their  faith.-  The  government 
had  been  able  legally  to  prohibit 
assend)lies  which  it  believed  dan- 
gerous, and  to  require  of  its 
functionaries  that  they  should 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  the 
Empire;  but  it  had  not  the  riglit 
to  impose  tliis  obligation  upon 
all  Christians.  Drawn  on  by  the 
fatal  progression  of  a  bad  design, 
the  intelligent  but  severe  man 
who  ruled  at  Nicoraedia  was 
about  to  make  his  reign,  until 
then  peaceful  and  renowned,  the 
era  of  the  martyrs. 

As  is  the  case  in  all  times  of 
persecution  there  were  governors 
who,  averse  to  violence,  closed 
their  eyes,  or  contented  them- 
selves with  an  apparent  submis- 
sion. The  bishop  of  Carthage, 
Mensurius,  had  left  only  a  few 
heretical  treatises  in  his  church ; 
when  he  was  informed  where  the  sacred  books  were  conccah^d,  he 
refused  to  make  search  for  them.  All  the  churches  also  were  not 
demolished;  several  of  them  were  only  closed,  and  some  even 
were  allowed  to  remain  open.'' 

'  Trndentius  {Perist.,  i.  75)  says  that  many  of  the  Acta  of  the  martyrs  were  at  that  time 
destroye<l.     W.-  liave  seen  Diocletian  in  l"'gypt  burn  books  of  occult  science. 

^  Euseb.,  Jlist.  eccL,  viii.  6. 

^  This  antique  head,  now  lost,  was  drawn  by  Peyssonnel  at  the  time  of  his  journey  in  1745. 
The  uiipii))lislied  MS.  of  this  journey  is  in  the  library  of  the  Institute  of  France,  whence  we 
have  taken  the  above  sketch. 

*  Tillemoiit,  Mem.  cccL,  vol.  v.  pj).  2*J,  37,  etc. 


Marble  Head  found  in  the  Ituins  of  the  Palace 
of  Diocletian  at  Nicomedia,^ 


these    the   proconsul    seized,    and 
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In  other  places  miioli  ingenuity  was  used  in  finding  ways  for 
the  Christians  to  satisfy  the  law  against  tlieir  own  consent.  **  A 
man,''  says  Eusebius,  ''being  dragged  to  the  altar  and  constrained 
to  touch  the  abominable  viands,  was  set  free  as  if  In-  had  willingly 
sacrificed.  Another  liad  held  out  his  hand  towards  tin-  1h>.\  (..h- 
taining  incense,  but  had  taken  none  from  it ;  and  the  pagans  crit'd 
out  that  he  liad  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  The  former,  lialf  dr^ad 
from  tlie  blows  he  had  received,  was  cast  in  with  the  renegades; 
the  latter  vainly  jjrotested  that  he  had  not  done  what  was  jiMpiiicd 
of  him,  they  stopped  his  mouth  by  force,  so  eager  were  these 
wretches  to  have  it  believed  that  they  had  succeeded  in  their 
attempts."'  Elsewhere  the  judges  said  to  the  Christian-  ''Saci'ific^e 
to  whom  you  will,  even  to  vour  own  (Jod;"'  and  to  mak(>  those 
present  believe  that  a  Christian  had  yielded,  drinking  tlie  wine  of 
libations,  there  was  offered  him  wati'r  in  a  red  glass.^  '  1  have 
seen,"  Lactantius  further  says,  ''governors  boasting  of  never  having 
pronounced  a  single  death  sentence,  and  proud  of  having  connuei-ed 
the  Christians."^  It  was  not  that  persecution  always  offended 
their  consciences ;  for  their  reputation  of  skill  one  apostasy  was 
worth  more  than  ten  eondemnations.  The  Donatus  to  whom  F/ic- 
tantius  dedicated  his  book,  dc  Morlc  pcrseculoriun^  was  nini'  titiies 
put  to  the  torture,  never  in  a  manner  to  be  fatal,  but  always 
with  such  cruelty  that  there  was  reason  to  expect  recantation,  in 
many  Acta  we  even  read  of  money  offered  and  honours  promised 
in  return  for  an  abjuration." 

When,  on  occasion  of  the  festivals  which  celebrated  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  Diocletian,  according  to  custom,  [)r(t- 
claimed  an  amnesty,''  the  prison  doors,  o])ened  for  all  ordinary 
convicts,  remained  closed  upon  the  Christians.  He  had  ])ut  the 
(dergy  in  confinement  through  fear  of  an  insurrectiim,  and  as  he  still 
retained  that  fear,  he  kept  his  captives.      By  the    two    first    edicts 

'  Eiiseb.,  Mart,  ile  P,il.,  1.  However,  in  certain  places  there  existed  a  stronpf  antipatliy  : 
not  only  did  men  crowd  the  scene  of  execution  as  a  spectacle,  but  they  pilla^rcd  tlie  goods  of 
tlie  prisoners  and  fu^atives.     (Acfes  de  S    Throdule  dAncyre,  liollandists,  May  iMli.) 

■^  Holhindists,  March  .3rd  and  July  \\\\\. 

^  Derenhourg,  ///.sY.  dc  la  Palestine,  p.  42l*. 

'  Uiv.  instit.,  v.  11. 

■^  Leop.  Delisle,  Note  sur  u/i  manmcrit  de  Prudence,  p.  6.  Cf.  E<liii.  1.'  lUant.  Siijiplt'int'iif 
to  the  Acteii  of  Uuinart,  p.  ;Jo. 

"  Euseb.,  Mart,  de  Pal.,  2.     This  is  tho  aholifio  /7^??rvY//^«  of  the  Code  Ju.^t.,  ix.  4:J. 


the  Christians  had  been  dc^gradtnl  from  civil  honours,  deprived  of 
tlie  protection  of  th(^  laws,  and  declared  criminals  if  they  did  not 
surnnider  their  sacred  writings  or  if  thev  continued  to  hold  their 
meetings.'  The  tliird  had  directed  the  (miployment  of  all  means 
to  obtain  conversions,  without  however  authorizing  in  the  first 
phase  of  the  persecution  the  exti^eme  penalty.  Tlien^  were  execu- 
tions   for    offences    regarded    as    erimes    against    the    common     law: 


Fragment  of  a  Hlnss  Disc,  represent in|r  the  Commemoration  of  the  Twentieth 

Year  of    Diocletian's  Reign.* 

insults  to  the  gods,  to  the  emperors,  secret  assemblies  or  forbidden 
UKM^tings;  and,  as  it  were  not  possible  that  an  angry  policy  like 
tin's  shoidd  bo  overvwhere  conducted  with  moderation,  privations 
and  fortunes  had  caused  many  captives  to  perish  in  prison.  Many, 
also,  under  the  weight  of  moral  and  physical  sufferings,  had  yielded 
to  weakness.  The  I((/)v'  who  sacrificed,  the  frmf/forps  Mdio  gave  uj) 
the    sacred   books,    the   timid   who   concealed    their    faith,-'   had    been 

•  Enplius,  a  deacon,  was  beheaded  at  Catana,  Aufrust  12th,  .'504,  for  havintr,  contrary  to  the 
e<licls,  called  tofjt't her  the  Cliristian  community;  likewise  Philip  of  Ileradeia  in  Thrace,  the 
martyrs  of  Abitina  in  Africa,  S.  Saturninus,  etc. 

^  Jiulletin  de  la  conwiission  archeolo</i(jue  de  Rome,  tenth  year,  No.  .3,  pi.  xx.  (July  to 
September,  1SS2). 

•'  The  canons  of  the  Council  of  Elvira,  held  in  305,  show  that  many  believers  had  concealed 
their  faith,  had  tilled  the  offices  of  duumvir,  Hamt'ii,  and  sacrificer,  had  p^iven  money  for  pa^^an 
festivals,  for  spectacles,  and  jjames;  tlie  C'ouncil  even  gives  them  permission,  if  tliey  fear  to  be 
denounced  bv  their  slaves, to  keep  idols  in  their  houses,  on  condition  of  paying-  them  no  worship, 
etc.  This  is  not  contradictory  to  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  decline  of  the  municipal 
system  thr()U<,^h  the  unwiliinn-ness  of  Christians  tx)  accept  office.  The  penances  imposed  by  the 
Council  of  lOlvira  are  evidently  addressed  to  certain  rich  men  who  have  comnnited  with  their 
consciences  in  order  to  preserve  their  wealth,  and  these  capitulations  occur  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  The  heresy  of  tlie  Donatists  began  in  31 1 ,  wlien  Donatus  at tacke<l  the  election  to  the 
see  of  Carthaixe  of  ('jcciliaiuis,  who  had  been  ordained  l)y  a  bishop  traditor. 
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niimorons  and  became,  after  the  persecution  liad  ceased,  a  subject 
of  violent  dissensions  in  the  rhurcli.  At  Antioch,  a  f]jreat  city 
whose  inhabitants  were  halt  of  them  Christians,  liomanus  was  I  lie 
onlv  person  left  in  prison.' 

It  seemed  then  that  one  more  bh)W  wouM  suffice  to  beat  (h>\vn 
this  Church  wdiose  ])illars  were  tottering,  and  to  bring  back  tlie 
whoh'  Empire  to  the  old  faith.  Maximiau  and  (Jalcriiis  tliouglit 
so,  and  when  in  SO-i  the  long  and  serious  illness  of  Diocletian  Irft 
tliem  masters  of  the  government,  they  revived  in  all  its  original 
vigour  the  last  edict  of  Vah^rian.  The  Acta  of  S.  Sa1)inus,  of 
which  the  authenticity  is  doubtful,"-  relate  that  when  Maximian  wns 
present  at  the  games  of  the  circus  at  Rome,  all  the  people  cried 
out,  ''  Let  the  Christians  die ! "  and  that  the  emperor  caused  it 
to  be  proposed  to  the  senate  by  the  praetorian  or  urban  pn^fi^et 
that  a  decree  should  be  preparcnl  condenming  the  Christians  to 
sacrifice  or  die.^  This  is  improbable  on  the  face  of  it,  the  aban- 
doning to  the  senate  of  a  legislation  so  im[)ortant  being  contrary 
to  all  that  the  history  of  the  time  teaches  us.  We  should  tlierefon^ 
reject  this  decree  mentioned  in  Acta  of  such  doubt  fid  authontieity 
w^ere  it  not  that  Eusebius  speaks  of  ifiiperial  l(»tt(TS  ordering  all 
men  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifices  and  taki^  part  in  them.'  "Maxi- 
miau must  therefore  bive  writt(^n  th(^m,  or  Gal(M-ius  cmuscmI  them 
to  be  signed  by  the  second  Augustus,  in  a  moment  of  excitement, 
and  the  crime  of  Christianizing  was  again  inserilxMl  in  the  laws. 
Thus  war,  unchained  by  the  three  wild  beasts,  as  Lactantius  says, 
raged  wdth  fury. 

The  persecution  was  destined  to  last  eight  years.  What  part, 
in  this  tragic  history,  belongs  to  Diocletian  ?  We  have  seen  his 
repugnance  to  extreme  measures.  Thc^  hatred  of  the  diristians  did 
not  concern  itself  with  him ;  it  is  Oalerius  whom  tlic^v  have 
pursued  with  their  mahnlictions.  We  must  also  renK^mbi^-  that  the 
just  horror  inspired  by  these  cruelti(vs  has  deceived  the  world  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  victims.  Palestine  was  fidl  of  Christians, 
but  in  the  year  304  ten   only  perishedj   of  whom  six  (uuiie  ol   their 


^  Moi/ot,  says  Eusebius  (Mart,  do  Pal,  2). 
'^  TiUemout,  Mem.  eccl.,  vol.  v.  pp.  41  aii<l  ({().'?. 
^  A/K  Suriua.  I)t'coml)er  81st. 
'  EiLseb.,  Mart,  tie  Pa/..  8. 
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own  accord  to  the  executioner.^  Italy  and  Spain  had  few ;  at 
least,  in  those  countries  the  Acta  are  rare,  and  mostly  of  doubtful 
autlienticitv.'  and  we  see  that  the  Roman  believers  wishinu:  to 
obtain  relics  went  at  that  time  to  seek  them  in  tlu^  East,  lllyricum, 
too  near  ihi^  barbarians  to  possess  great  cities  given  up  like 
Antioch  and  Alexandria  to  theological  quarrels,  occupied  itself  first 
of  all  with  its  terrestrial  safety.  It  had  few  bishoprics,  and  the 
martyrs  given  to  it  are  few  in  number;  one  only  became  popular, 
S.  Irenieus  of  Sirmium.^  In  J)ritaiii  and  in  Gaul,  Constant i us 
Chlorus  contented  himself  with  destroving  a  few  churches :  "lie 
did  not  destroy  the  temple  built  up  to  Clod  in  the  hearts  of  the 
faithfnl.'' *  In  Egypt  and  in  the  Oriental  provinces,  the  martyrs 
executed,  and  still  more  the  confessors  sent  to  the  mines  nhor 
cruel  tortures,  were  very  numerous.^  But  one  thing  is  singular : 
in  the  chapter  in  which  Eusebius  relates  the  glorious  dtniths  of 
the  "pastors  of  the  Church"  during  all  the  persecution,  he  names 
only  nine  bishops.*'  But  the  imperial  government  knew  them  all ; 
they  were  the  heads  of  the  Churches,  and  according  to  the  system 
of  Diocletian  the  head  was  to  be  struck ;  but  we  have  seen  that 
he  did  not  wisli  to  strike  mortal  blows. 

It  does  not  seem  even  that  the  administration  made  search 
after  the  C'liristians,  inquisitio ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  em})loy  one  part  of   the  Empire  in  exterminating   the 


'  During  the  eif,'lit  years  that  the  persecution  lasted,  Eusebius,  who  was  on  the  spot  and 
has  written  the  history  of  it,  enumerates,  in  Palestine  only,  eighty  martyrs.  From  tiiis  niuuber 
Gibbon  estimates  tliat  there  may  have  been,  throughout  tlie  entire  Empire,  2,000  martyrs  in 
the  eight  years,  a  sad  and  monstrous  number,  certainly,  for  one  single  victim  would  have  been 
too  much  ;  but  every  estimate  must  be  uncertain. 

'■'  Tillemont,  .Mem.  eccl.,  vol.  v.  pp.  11,  i>^,  74,  etc.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Spanish 
martyrs  of  tliat  time  was  8.  Vincent,  whose  Acta  are  a  legend  filled  with  miracles.  The  famous 
inscriptions  of  Clunia  are  ranged  by  Iliibner  (C  1.  Z,  vol.  ii.  No.  233j  among  the  apocrypha, 
and  are  in  their  riglit  ])hict'. 

•'  liolhindists,  .Man'h  L^'>ili.  For  the  Passio  SS.  IJ'  coronatorum  ((iurius,  November  8th), 
see  llunzicktT,   '/ur  Christeyuerf.,  p.  262,  and  de  Ivossi,   Bull,  di  archeol.  crist.,  §§  .3  and  4, 

No.  11. 

'  I.actantius,  de  Morte  pens.,  15.  Eusebius  {Li/'c  <>/  Const. ,  i.  17)  maintains  even,  very 
mistakenly,  that  mass  was  celebrated  in  his  palace  at  Treves. 

'  Ce<irenu.s  (  ///.x^,  p.  4(57)  mentions  an  edict  ordering  the  right  eye  of  condemned  Christians 
to  bo  plucked  out.  We  cannot  tell  whether  this  was  an  oflicial  order  or  a  practice  of  certain 
judges.  Eusebius  often  .speaks  of  this  puni.^^hment  and  of  the  burning  of  one  of  the  tendons 
of  the  foot  in  the  case  of  Christians  sent  to  the  mines  by  Maximin. 

''  Hist,  eccl.,  \\\\.  ]■'{.  Sixteen  iiad  ulnMly  occupied  in  succession  the  see  of  Alexandria; 
the  last  one  only  died  by  martyrdom  in  .ill. 
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other.  Moreover  the  search  was  needless,  for  most  accounts  speak 
of  the  Christians  giving  tlieniselves  up.  Tliis  one  overthrows  :ni 
altars  of  tlie  gods;  that  one  burns  a  lenipU^  of  Cybele  ;  aiiotlK^' 
goes  straight  up  to  the  governor,  who  is  ofForini;  a  saorifiC(\  ;ni<l 
phu'ks  the  incense  from  his  bauds;  auotbcr  insults  liim  l>y  word 
and  act.  ^'They  were,''  says  S.  Augustine,  ^'arrows  of  Gud  shot 
by  the  saints  at  th(^  faces  of  tlu^  opprc^ssors."  *  Thc^n  ihrvv  was 
seen  something  like  an  epidemic  of  religious  suicides.  Contrary 
to  the  Church's  teacliing,  whicli  (lis;ij)proves  of  mc^n  by  vobnitary 
acts  of  imprudence  or  provocation  rushing  to  meet  tju^ir  nuirtyrdom, 
the  Acta  show  a  multitude  of  Cliiistians  eager  to  exchange  their 
mortal  life  for  the  blessedness  promised  by  the  Scriptures.'-^  And 
we  must  also  say  with  a  bishop  of  the  time,^  among  these  siiuts 
of  the  eleventh  hour  were  found— a  thing  les.s  strange  than  it 
appears — men  who  speculated  upon  tortun^  h(»i)ing  doubtless  tliat 
it  would  not  be  carried  to  the  fatal  point :  others,  ruined  with 
d(d)ts,  to  finish  gloriously  a  worthless  life;  others,  to  live  in  prison 
on  the  charity  of  the  Christian  society;  still  others,  incapabb  uf 
a  high  spirituality,  to  gain  salvation  by  a  last  effort  of  bodily 
endurance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  admirable  instaiKM-s 
of   d(^votion  and   stoical  deaths  !      As  we   read  some  of   tlie  imsw  ( rs 


'  S.  Aiirrustino,  in  Psahn,  xxx'ix.  §  16;  Ease)).,  Mart,  de  Pal.,  4  and  5:  \6yoic  n  k-ai  tpyoic. 
Vf.  IJoUaiidists,  Ft'briuiry  7lli,  S.  Theodore  of  Amaaia. 

Marti/r  .... 

hifreinuit  usque  txjrnnni  oculos 
Sjmfajacit. 

(Prudentiu8,  Peri.otpph.,  iii.,  S.  Eiilul.,  I'Jfi  12S.) 
Cf.  Le  niant,  Supplement  rni.r  Actes  de  Puinart,  p.  X\. 

^  Like  the  three  C^ilician  martyrs,  Tarafhus,  Probus,  and  AndrMnirus  (Tillemont,  Mem. 
eccL,  vol.  V.  p.  'JS.')),  and  a  crowd  of  others.  Sulpicius  Severu.s  {HUt. sacra,  ii.  \{\)  says:  "  Tliey 
ran  to  meet  the.*ie  <^lorioiis  combats,  an<i  men  sought  for  dcatli  more  ea^'crly  than  now  ciipidify 
seeks  for  bishoprics."  On  the  qnestion  of  vobmtary  martyrdom,  and  on  the  means  ♦•mployed, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  \\x\j;e  to  his  death  a  l)rotlier  disiiithned  to  it,  see  p.  282. 

^  See  the  letter  of  Mensnrius,  bishop  of  ('arthajje  {ap.  S.  An;_>-nstine,  vol.  i\.  p.  odS),  who 
was  anxious  that  those  \yho  voluntarily  provoked  punishment  should  not  be  rockone<l  asnnirtyrs: 
....  (juidnni  facinorosi  et  faci  dehttoren  qui,  occastone  persecufinni.'^,  vel  carrre  iflli-nf  ouenma 
mulfit  di'hitis  vita,  vel  puiyare  .s'f  putarent,  et  quasi  afdueve  fadnora  »ua,  eel  rcrtc  udquircvc 
pecujiiam  et  in  cjtstodia  delieiis  perfrui  de  ob.^eqinn  Christ iannrum.  Tims  did  tlif  Pere^^rinus  of 
Lucian.  There  is  also  mention  in  the  Arfu  of  S.  TluMxlorrt.  dp.  Uiiinart,  of  dt-btors  seekinj.' 
death  to  escape  the  severity  of  tlie  treasury  or  of  their  creiliiors.  ( 'f .  Le  \\h\\\\,  Su])]>l.  (luj 
Actes  de  liuinart,  pp.  lOo  et  seq.  The  fate  of  insolvent  debtors  was  so  cruel  that  ( 'onstantine  was 
obliged  to  UKMlerate  it,  l)ut  lon^-  after  him,  even,  Valentinian  I.  put  to  death  in.sohent  debtors  to 
the  public  treasury  ( Amm.  Marct'llinus,  xxvii.  7).  I  have  menti(>ned  (p.  2r>'5,  n.  o)  the  banquets 
and  the  intoxicating  liquors  by  which  the  courage  of  certain  irresolute  martyrs  was  stimulated. 
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given  at  the  trial,  we  seem  to  hear  the  songs   of  a  virginal   purity 
ah'eady   far  al)ove  the  level  of  earth.' 

i'olitical  history  does  not  record  all  the  acts  of  couratre  in  a 
battle,  and  (.f  tlu^  sohliers  who  die  for  their  country  she  iu-eserves 
only  the  memory  of  their  victory.  Neither  is  it  within  her  pro- 
vince to  relate  those  triumi)hant  deaths  whicli  hav(>  been  the 
strength   and   are  the  h(mour  of  tlu'  Church.     This  dutv  belouirs  to 

1  •        •  •  i'  o 

rehgious  history,  whicli  must  determine  what  d(MHls  are  to  be 
rememb(T(Ml.  a  long  and  ditheult  work,  begun  long  since  and  not 
yet  ended.  We  refer  the  reath^'  therefore  to  the  hagiographers  for 
the  story  of  those  her(»ie  and  horribl(>  scenes  wh^^-e  human  wicked- 
ness exerted  itself  t(»  discover  new  methods  of  causing  the  tlesli 
to  cry  out,  aiul  in  which  the  victims  suffered  for  the  noblest  of 
causes,  liberty  of  eonseienc(».  Like  the  sufferers  by  persecution, 
iJiocletian  also  was  to  embuv  his  pain;  this  man,  so  sagacious, 
who  near  the  close  of  his  reign  thus  lost  his  wisdom,  was  to 
behold  from  the  retirement  of  his  palace  at  Salona  the  death  of 
his  gods  and  the  triumph  of  Christ.' 


TT.— Abduation  AND  "Death  of  Dioceetian  (305  313). 

At  th(^  close  of  the  year  303  the  two  August!  were  approach- 
ing the  twentieth  year  of  their  n^ign,  and  they  had  taken  together 
at  the  altar  of  their  gods  a  pledge  to  mark  this  anniversary  by 
a  deed  which  has  been  imitated  but  once,  at  which  posterity  is 
amazed,  and  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  lloman  world,  it  would 
have  1)0(^1  better  not  to  have  done.  In  the  spring  of  303  Dio- 
cletian ([nitttul  Xicomedia  and  travelled  slowly  through  Thrace  and 
the  Danubian  provinces  towards  Italy.  lie  had  at  last  decided  to 
visit  that  Home  which  he  had  never  seen  since  his  accession,  and 
to  e(debrate  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  h^stival  of  the  >SV/.cvv/ 
Vivi'unnlia^    and    the    triumph    which    the    senate    had    long    before 


'  For  instance,  that  of  S.  Theodora  of  Alexandria. 

''The  Christians  followed  him  in  later  ap^es  with  their  maledictions,  as  was  their  right; 
and.  M)  far  as  the  persecution  wa^  concerned,  it  was  justice.  A  liistorian  of  this  emperor. 
Ca.san-randi  (7>»W^-/^m>.  p.  ,%8.  No.  1)  has  even  put  this  (question:  Quale  c  stata  la  mano  che 
dalle  storie  di  Ammiano  e  Zosimo  sfrappam  le  pacjim  dedicate  a  Diocleziano  f  Chi  ha  distrutta 
la  rita  che  di  lui  .trri.'tse  il  suo  sef/retario  Eustfnio  f 
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decreed  to  the  two  emperors.'     But  us  he  did  not  love  au  unwhole- 
some popularity,   and    was  not   of  the   number   who   stoop  iu  obtain 
or   to   keep    power,    he   proposed   to   make   but   an   official   and   brief 
visit    to    the    old    capital    of    the    world.       On    the     twentieth    of 
Xovember  he  entered  the  city   with   Maximian    in   a   chariot   <lr;i\vn 
by   four  elephants,   as  a   memorial   of   his    Asiatic  victories.      iVlinul 
him   were  borne  figures  representing   tlu    king  ot  i'ersia   whom    lie 
had    con(|uered,    thr    wives    and    diildrcn    ot    the    latter    captured    in 
the    camp   at    Narses,    all    arrayed    in    the    purple    robe    embroidered 
with  pearls;    then  came   the   troi.liies  recalling   tlie   successes   gain(Ml 
over  the  nations  adjacent  to  the  frontiers.     According  to  the  custom 
on    these    anniversaries    he    grantc^d    an    amnesty    which    oj)ened    tiie 
prison  doors  to   alL    the    Christians   excepted,   and    gave    largesses   in 
all    the    great    cities.     Tlie    peoph'    of    Rome    had    their    large    share 
in    this:     a    congiavinm     (»f     ".10,000,000    diMiarii,    or    1,^)00    denarii 
apiece,     if    they     at     this     tmu'     numbered     200,000.-       (Janu^s    and 
combats    of    animals    were    the    necessary    accompaniment    ot    these 
ceremonies,    and    they    were    accordingly    given     by    Diocletian,    but 
seem    to    hav(>    been    lacking    in    magnific(^nce.       In    the    hunts,   lew 
animals    were    killed  ;     in    the     ani})hitheatre,    few    gladiators.       The 
people    cried    out    against    the    niggardliness    of    the    emperor;     they 
murmured     still     more    when    they    Inward    reported     this    saying    of 
Diocletian's,    which    made    jmrsiimaiy    the    rule  :     ''  In     presence     of 
the   censor    there    should    be    moderation."      At  bottom    this  captious 
crowd   displeased   the   ruler,    wlio  cared   much   more  for  th(^   needs  of 
the  Empire  than  for  those  of  th(^  populace  of   Kome  ;  ^  content   with 
having   Hung  tluMu    gold,   he  scorncMl   to  take  pains    to   amuse    them. 

^  A  learned  nnmisinatist,  M.  LepaulUs  in  his  Note  sur  V Atelier  monetnire  de  Lyon, 
1883,  announces,  from  threr  denarii  in  his  <-ollect  ion,  found  in  ISSQ,  a  fact  which  is  nowhere 
mentioned,  namely,  tlie  celebration  of  the  S.>cular  (taujes  by  Diocletian  about  fifty  year.-^  later 
than  those  of  the  emperor  Philip.  The  autliority  of  the  coins  i.s  jrreat,  but  the  silence  of 
historians  on  this  important  fact  is  very  sin^uhir.  especially  of  Zo.simus,  wlio  speaks  at  j^reat 
length  of  the  Secular  (lames,  and  knows  nothing  of  those  of  Diocletian,  nltlioiitrh  in  speaking  of 
them  he  mentions  tliis  emperor. 

-  It  is  more  probable  that  this  sum  of  :UO,0(X).0(K)  denarii  (Momrasen,  op.  cit.,  p.  (US) 
represents  the  entire  amount  granted  by  Diocletian  to  the  great  cities  of  the  Empire,  Trciffy  nj 
'Viofxaiujv  TToXtra^t,  says  Malalas  {Chron.,  xii.  p.  .^(X),  ad  nyin.  ^OlM.  The  Alcrandrian  Chnmulc 
nu'ntions  also,  p.  TAX,  for  this  same  year  a  distribution  in  Alexandria  of  panis  cajttremis.  The 
triumph  of  Diocletian  was  not,  as  it  has  been  said  to  be,  the  last  triumph  ever  witnes-sed  m 
Uome.     C'onstantius  celebrated  one  in  -Vu    ant!  Honorius  another,  after  the  victory  of  Stilicho 

over  Alaric. 

^  Cum  lihertdtem  /lojnili  Ii<»nani  ferre  non  poterat  (Kactantius,  17). 
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This  disdain  of  his  is  compreluMisihle  when  we  read  what  Annnianus 
Marcellinus  has  to  say  of  the  frivolity  of  these  men,  wholly  absorbed 
in  their  sanguinary  aniusenients,  or  shaking  the  folds  of  tlunr  togas 
to  call  attention  to  the  fringe  of  the  border  and  the  curious  tissue 
of  tunics,  embroidered  with  figures  of  animals.* 

The  senators  were  tri^ated  with  no  greater  consideration.  Tlie 
ceremony  of  the  installation  oi  the  consuls  was  approaching;  it 
was  for  th(^  senate  and  the  city  a  festival  in  whicli  the  empc^rors 
f<»nnerly  shared,  but  Diocletian  did  not  attend  it. 
(hi  the  ISfh  of  DfMTmber-  he  h'ft  Rome,  wliich 
had  not  been  able  to  detain  him  for  an  entire 
month,  and  visited  Ravenna,  where  he  took  posses- 
sion for  the  ninth  Uuw  ol  the  considar  office 
(•>t)4).  This  triumph  and  these  festivals,  which 
had  now  brought  to  men's  minds  all  the  succc^ssc^s 
ot  liis  reign,  were  a  matt(4-  of  policy  with  the 
skilled  statesman.  As  his  mind  was  madt^  up 
to  seeking,  in  the  retirement  he  liad  long  before  madc^  readv,  that 
which  contemporaries  have  called  the  repose  of  th(^  Augusti,  quies 
Afff/ifsiforfoff,^  Imt  wliicdi  was  for  him  the  putting  in  ]>ractice  of  a 
deep  design,  he  had  electinl  to  retin^  from  the  world  after  having 
given  this  brilliant  manifestation  which  was  to  immortalize  his  fame. 

From  Ravenna  he  went  to  Aquileia  and  Istria,  doubtless  went 
as  iar  as  Salona  to  make  sure  that  all  things  wen^  ready  for  his 
recepticm/  and  returned  to  NiconuMlia  in  the  middle  of  304.  From 
this  city  is  date<l  one  of  his  last  rescrijjts,  on  the  28th  of  August 
of  that   year. 

Diocletian  had  been  seriously  indisj)osed  during  this  journey, 
ihit  he  was  not  yet  sixty  years  old;  he  had  a  robust  C(mstitution, 
:ind.  with  his  habitual  tenacity  of  pur])ose,  he  returned  to  the  city 
where  he   had   assumed   the   ])uri)le,   and   where  he  proposed    to    lay 


Tlie  lit'po.-e  of 

tlu'  Auf,ni.sti,  (^U'll'^S 

AVdt;.     (Medium 

Jironze.) 


'  xiv.  (5. 

■^  Lactantius,  17.  k  is  probabh'  that,  before  leaving  Uorae,  he  caused  Maximian  to  renew 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  the  eng'a^ement  to  abdicate  at  the  same  time  virith  himself. 
{^J*an.  vet.,  vii.  15.) 

'  Pan.  vet.,  vi.  11,  and  Kckhel,  vol.  viii.  p.  14. 

*  Conjecture  authorized  by  the  words  of  Lactantiun,  17:  j>er  rircuitum  riper  Istriccf 
Xicomediom  venit.  Diocletian,  in  feeble  health  and  habituated  to  eastern  climates,  was  likely 
in  .January,  304.  to  avoid  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  through  which  certain  authorities  represent 
him  ajs  passing,  a  region  subject  t^  cold  so  excessive  that  the  mighty  river  is  .somntimes  frozen. 
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it   off.      His   illness   incivascd   duriuij;    tlio    winter;    all     the    ^'ods, 
assiiiled  with  prayers    for    tlie    recovery   of  him   who    had    protected 
thenu    remained    deaf    to    thc^se    supplications.      On    the    15th    of 
December    he    liad    a    fainting    fit,    tlie    palace    was    in    tears,   and    a 
rumour   of   his  death  spread    through  the  city.      When  this   report 
was   contradicted    many   refused   to  helieve   that  he   was    still    alive, 
thinking  that    it   was  designed   tu   conceal    the    truth    until    (ialcrius 
should   arrive,   le.st   there  might  he  an  outhreak  ainong  the  soldiery. 
The   emperor  did   nut  appear  again   in   i^uhlic    until    the   Kahuds  of 
March.      '^  He  couhl  scarcely   he  nwguized,"    say.^    Lactantius.    ^^so 
greatly   had   he   ciianged  ;    and,    if  he  liad   recovered   hi^  li.:,ltl!.    lii^ 
mind   had   become   so   iiiii.aired    that   he   mver   again    had  his  rcascm 
but  for  mon^   than   a  few   uiouients   at    a    time.'''      V.ut    hactaiitiiis, 
his  enemy,    takes   [)l:easure  iu   showing   the  persecutor  of   the   Chris- 
tians   deprived    of    his   dignity   as    a    man   by    the   dixiiH-   justice,  of 
his  imperial  crown  by    the  (\vsar  whom   he    had   himself   mad(\   ami 
the  entire   edifice  Ik^   had    <o   labnri..u-]y    erected    falliuu'    into    iuin> 
over    his    head.       The    historian    lias    seen    in    the    secret    apartments 
of  the  palace,    Diocletian   groaning,   with   tear-stained    face ;    he   has 
heard    the    hard    words    and    thnnits    of    r4alerins,    and     tlu^     humble 
answers    of    the    old    emperor,    a     rhetorical     embellishuient     whu*h 
oblio-in<^  writers  have  taken   for  an  hi-torie  >cene.-      This  abdication 
which    Gah'rius    is    supposcnl    to    have    extorted    from    a    feeble    and 
irresolute   old   man,   was  one   of   the  conditions   of    existence    of    the 
new  political    system  which  reserved  ])ow(H-    for   the   primc^   of    man- 
hood.      This    Diocletian    himself    athrmed     ..u     the    (hiy     whiii    he 
ordered    the    sons    of    th(^   Cirsars   to   be    nuly    a(lditi<.nal    soldiers    in 
the    imperial    army;    and    the    keenest    joy    that    this    valiant    miud 
could  have  anticipated  for  hi>  latter  days  uiust   have   iMtu   to  behold 
his    irreat    institution    subsistinu"    without    him.       lb'    had    succeeded 


^  Lactautius,  17  :  Demcn-s  emmfncfus  est.  if  a  ut  rertl^  /ion's  w.<t((nir(f,  certis  resipisccref. 

2  To  render  tliis  scene  less  improbable,  Lactantitis  liad  shown  (Jalerius  since  the  year  '207 
inflated  with  pride  on  account  of  his  victory-over  Xarses.  and  exckinunn::  Qwnw^qne  Ccfmrf 
••  How  long  must  I  remain  CcTsar?"  The  skilful  rhetorician  is  niindful  of  the  rule  of  his  art, 
that  great  effects  must  be  prepared  for  lonpr  i"  advance.  liut  he  refutes  himself  when  he  s^ays, 
later,"in  chap,  xxvi.,  that  Galerius  was  determined  also  to  abdicate  after  his  J'ireJiualia, showing 
that  abdication  after  twenty  years  of  rule  was  to  be  re<.airded  as  the  principle  of  tlu-  new 
government.  Aurelii»s  Victor  know.-*  nothing  ^f  any  enfeeUeinent  of  Diocletian:  "He 
renounced  the  cares  of  government,"  says  this  author,  "  »>eing  in  full  vigour  of  body  and  mind, 
valentior  curam  reipulilicfp  ahjocit.^ 


\^ 
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in  preventing  military  usurpations  by  giving  himself  colleagues 
who  acknowledged  his  superior  authority.  Moreover,  to  secure  in 
the  futun*  the  peaceable  transmission  of  the  supreme  power,  he  had 
resolved  to  limit  for  himself  its  exercise  to  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  both  in  ordcT  to  giv<'  by  liis  own  example  an  obligation  of 
unselfishness  to  future  Augusti.  and  to  calm  the  impatience  of  new 
Caesars  bv  showini;  them  thai  the  li<Mir  of  soverei<i:iitv  would  come 
for  them  also.  Thus  was  to  Ix*  made  secure  the  svstem  Avhich  had 
been  the  great  work  of  hi>  life;  succession  according  to  luerit 
taking  the  place  of  the  princijde  of  lieredity  or  the  accident  of 
military  favour.  AVr  have  two  decisive  proofs  that  such  was  really 
his  int(Mition:  tlie  can  that  he  had  taken  dui'iug  nine 
years  in  the  construction  of  his  palace  at  ^Sahma,  in 
w  remote  corner  of  the  world  far  froui  all  public  life 
and  business;  and  the  fact  that  he  had  so  carefullv 
obtained  from  the  ambitiims  Maximian  the  promise  to 
abdicate  at  the  same  tim<^  with   hiuiself.     Ui)on  a  coin    ,,  V^^^'^^Jl-'v-nc 

I  Destiny,  V  \  11 S 

struck  oil   occasion  of  the   abdication,    these   words  are    ^■1<TI{I('11U'S. 

to  be  read:   ^^'I'o  the  victorious  Fates."     For  the  pagans, 

Vitality   was  the  supreme  will    of  Jupiter,    *'  blaster  of 

Destiny,''  and  human  wisdom  was  an  inspiration  from  the  god.     Tin* 

resolution  of  th(^  two  (miperors  was    therefore    attributed  to  Jupiter 

himself,  /v//A'  J^ictririkfff,^  and  in  retiring  they  obeyed  the  divine  will. 

Wlien,  in  the  month  of  DcH'ember,  303,  Diocletian  had  cele- 
brated at  TJome  his  Vicennalid,  he  was  in  his  twentieth  year  of 
imperial  power,  which  was  not  completed  until  the  17th  September, 
304.  The  time  that  he  had  fixed  for  his  abdication  had  then 
coiue,  but  he  waited  sonu^  months  longxa'  to  allow  Maximian  to 
begin  the  yi^ar  in  which,  twenty  years  earlier,  he  had  been  made 
r^rsar.  By  this  voluntary  dekiy  he  did  not  overpass  the  limit  he 
liad  mai'kcHl  for  himself,  whih^  he  attained  that  when  he  could 
claim  from  his  colleague^  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise. 

The  Km])ire  at  this  time  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  profound 
peace,  which  to  the  imperial  ear  was  not  disturbed  by  the  far-off 
cries    of    martyred   Christians.      In    the    interior,   no   disorder;    from 


( l»e\erse  of 

a  (Jold  Coin  of 

Diocletian. ) 


'  Eckhel,  vol.  viii.  ]).  (>.  An  inscription  found  ui  Carlsburg-  (  T.  /.  i.,  vol.  iii.  No.  1,090) 
calls  Jupiter,  divinarum  huynanarumquc  rerum  rector  fat  orujnque  arbiter.  Cf.  Pausanias,  v.  15, 
in  respect  to  Jupiter  fiotpayirtii;. 
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Severus  II,, 

SKVK11U8 

AUGUSTUS. 

((iold  Coin.) 


witliout,  no  threat  of  danger.  Tn  face  of  this  so  well  ordered 
government,  and  of  these  so  well  guarded  frontiers,  ambitious  men 
held  their  peace,  and  thi^  barbarians  remained  in  an  attitude  of 
respect  and  fear.  Nothing  therefore  prevented  Dioidetian  from 
making  the  experiment,  so  formidable  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  of 
the  transmission  of  the  supreme  authority. 

Three  miles  distant  from  Nicoinedia,  upon  a  luw 
hill  overlooking  the  (aty,  stood  a  column  sunimunttHl 
by  a  statue  of  Jupiter.  It  was  on  this  spot  tliat 
Diocletian  had  given  to  Galerius  the  ])urpl(^  of  tli(^ 
('Oesars.  TTitlior  tlie  okl  emperor  causiMl  his  throne 
to  be  brought,  and  came  to  sit  upon  it  tor  tho  last 
time.  The  nobility  of  th(^  Empire,  tlu^  officers  of  tlie 
palace,  and  the  n^presontatives  of  all  tlu'  h^gious 
having  been  assembled  in  their  order  around  him,  he  ;irose  and 
announced  his  resolution.  His  stren<]rth,  he  said,  was  dtn'reasiner, 
and,  after  so  many  labours,  repose  was  needful  to  liim  ;  he  gave 
back  to  the  god  whose  image  glittered  abovo  his  head  that  which 
the  god  had  given  him,  and  he  transmitted   the   Empire  to  younger 

men,  to  the  late  Ctesars,  whose  placos  would  thence- 
forward be  tilUnl  by  the  (^xperioncod  gimerals  SevcTus 
and  Maximin  Daza.  The  latter,  a  uephow  of  (ialorius, 
was  present.  Diocletian  summoned  him,  and  taking 
off  his  own  purple  mantle  laid  it  upon  the  young 
man's  shoulders.  On  the  same  <lay.  May  1st,  305, 
Severus  was  lu'oclaimod  C;esar  at  "Milan  bv  Maxi- 
mian,  and  Diocletian,  now  ''Diodes"  again,  (piitt(>d 
Nicomedia  to  seek  the  seclusion  of  his  palace  at  Salona.' 

It  was  a  grand  and  beautiful  scene.  This  emperor  who,  not 
like  Charles  V.  in  the  decline  of  his  power,  but  in  full  pros})ority 
and  as  yet  far  short  of  tlu^  limit  of  his  lif(\  abandon^  the  imperial 
power  that  he  may  so  give  a  solemn  sanction  to  a  political  system, 
was    a    man    of    distinguished    ability.      *' After    him,"    says    an    old 

^  .  .  .  .  et  iterum  Diodes  /actus  (Lactantius,  10).  This  remark  of  Lactaiitiu>  is  rmt  inon- 
t  rut  hful,  however,  than  many  other  thin^rs  that  he  says.  Dioclea,  on  the  contiurv,  ninain.  <1 
Diocletian,  with  possession  of  all  imperial  honours.  Coins  struck  after  the  abdication  represent 
him  as  crowned,  and  have  the  legend:  Domino  yiostro  Diocletiano,  brntixsivio  s<nn<ni  Ain/usto. 
On  others  is  the  following :  .-Eterno  Auyusto,  or  rroiideritia  deorum,  quies  auyusta.  .Maximian 
withdrew  into  Lucania.  • 


Maximin  1  )aza, 

Liiurellfd. 
MAXIMIN  US 

P.  F.  AVG. 

(Gold  Coin.) 
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historian,     "the    decline    of    the    Empire    began,    and    by    degrees 
barbarism  gained  upon  it."  ' 

On  the  shore  of  one  of  those  beautiful  bays  with  which  the 
Adriatic  indents  the  Dalmatian  coast,  where  the  calm  water  is 
protected  by  islands  from  the  angry  waves  of  the  open  sea,  now 
stands  the  town  <*f  Spalato,"^  which  imce  was  almost  completely 
occupied  by  the  })alace  of  Diocletian.  On  om*  side  was  the  sea 
with  its  changing  aspects ;  on  the  other,  wooded  hills,  vineyards, 
and  villages ;  and  tlu^  air  was  always  sweet  and  fresh,  except  in 
the  burning  heats  of  sunuuer.  In  this  favoured  spot  Diocletian 
had  erected  the  sumptuous  (Mlitice  wherein  he  proposed  to  end  his 
days  near  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  Tho  vast  structure  covered  a 
surface  of  more  than  eight  acres.  Its  exti^rior  wall,  defended  at 
the  four  corners  by  huge  (piadrangular  towcn's,  gave  admittance, 
under  fortified  gateways  known  as  the  Gates  of  Gold,  of  Iron,  of 
lirass,  and  of  tln^  Sea,  to  four  streets  bordiTcd  by  colonnades  of 
red  granite.  The  old  soldier  had  designed  his  pahice  after  the 
likeness  of  his  Kmpire.  Seen  from  without  it  was  a  camj)  and  a 
fortress.  But  the  interior  told  of  its  imperial  occupant :  baths, 
a  forum,  halls  of  reception  and  council,  barracks  for  the  guard, 
and  two  temph^s  for  his  favourite  divinities:  ^sculapius  (?)  and 
Jupiter  (?).  The  latter  temple,  octagonal  without  and  circular 
Avithin,  with  arches  resting  on  the  columns  instead  of  the  architrave 
placed  din^ctly  upon  capitals,  was  a  prelude  to  the  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture.^ A  thick  wall,  rising  from  the  sea,  supported  an  open 
gallery  590  fec^t  in  length,  the  roof  resting  on  fifty  columns  :  an 
incomparable  loggia,  whence  the  view  extended  beyond  the  islands 
over    the    open    sea,   at    that    time    crowded   with  vessels.     By   great 


'  Zonimu'^,  ii.  7:   .  .  .   .  ^iap^apioBt'itTa  [//  'Wofia'uov  «px'/]- 

'  Spalato,  corruption  of  Salontr  jmlatium.  The  stone,  almost  as  beautiful  as  marble,  of 
which  the  palace  was  built,  was  obtained  from  the  (iuarries  of  Tragurium.  Much  porphyry 
also  and  I^gyptian  granite  was  employed  in  the  edifice. 

'  M.  A.  Choisy,  the  learned  author  of  L'Art  de  hatir  chez  les  L'l/zanfifi.^,  says  very  well, 
p.  ir)L>:  "It  has  l»een  customary  to  date  tlie  Byzantine  architecture  from  the  fourth  century. 
According  to  the  accredited  opinion,. Justinian  was  its  originator  and  S.Sophia  its  first  example. 
In  fact,  no  style  of  architecture  ever  comes  into  existence  thus  at  a  fixed  date  and  with 
a  masterpiece  as  its  first  work."  The  author  mentions,  as  examples  of  the  begiimings  of 
Hvzantine  art  in  the  Empire,  two  tanks  at  (^)nstantinople,  constructed  in  the  time  of 
(  onstantine,  the  palace  of  Spalato,  etc.,  and  he  very  justly  finds  its  origin  in  Assyria: 
"Bvzantine  art.""  he  says,  " existed  from  the  Roman  epoch  beside  the  official  architecture,  and 
waited  only  the  decline  of  classic  traditions  to  make  itself  conspicuous." 
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uudergrouud  passag(^s  opeuiug  ou  this  side,  supplies  were  broiiglit 
into  the  paUiee,  and  (piictly  distributed.  In  the  neigldiourliood  was 
a  hunting  park  ;  but  where  was  the  famous  garden  whidi  1  >ioeletian 
cultivated  with  his  own  hands,  and  from  which  he  wrote  to 
Maximian,  who  was  begging  him  to  resume  the  purple:  "If  you 
coidd  see  the  fine  vegetables  I  am  cultivating  here,  you  would 
never  speak  to  me  again  of   such  wearisome   tasks."     The  place  is 


fc    —       ~.  ,\^ 


II 


Interior  View  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Salona.     ( From  the  Atia^  of  Cassas.) 

unknown  to  us;    but  the  answer  lives  in  history,  and   men  weary 
of  public  life  delight  to  quote  it. 

This  dwelling  was  not  that  of  a  philosopher  ;  but  Diocletian 
was  not  inclined  to  philosophize.  He  had  done  a  political  action 
which  implies  an  uncommon  grandeur  of  soul ;  and  the  sacrifice 
being  made,  it  pleased  him  to  preserve  as  a  private  individual  all 
the  magnificence  of  imperial  station.  The  temple  of  Jupiter, 
so-called,  received  the  daylight  only  through  the  door  of  entrance, 
and   it   is   a  very  small   building;    scholars  have  been  disposed   to 
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VALERIA 
AUGUSTA, 

Daughter  of  Dio- 
cletian and 
Wife  of  Galerius. 
(Gold  Coin.) 


think  that  it  was  a  tomb.  At  the  summit  of  power  Diocletian  had 
prepared  a  stately  shelter  for  his  old  age ;  it  is  quite  probable 
that,  while  in  retirement,  he  constructed  for  his  last  home  a 
sumptuous  tomb.^ 

The  emperor  passed  eight  years  at  Salona,  respected  by  those 
whose  fortune  he  had  made.  An  inscription  of  the  year  305 
calls  him  ''  the  father  of  the  emperors."  When  his  baths  were 
inaugurated  at  Rome  his  name  was  left  to  the 
colossal  edifice ;  '^  and  on  coins  of  this  period  he  is 
called  ''the  eldest  of  the  Augusti,"  Augustus  senior} 
Galerius  consulted  him  in  respect  to  the  elevation 
of  Licinius,  and  in  310  Eumenes  extolled  in  the 
presence  of  Constantino  the  gi-eat  emperor  who  was 
surrounded  by  the  veneration  of  the  new  masters  of 
the  world.'*  But  he  saw  the  ambitions  that  he  had 
restrained  break  out  anew ;  civil  wars  and  murders 
of  emperors  succeed  one  another;  Christianity  obtain  a  legal  recog- 
nition: liis  wife  the  empress  Frisca,  and  his  daugliter  Valeria,  the 
widow  of  Galerius,  despoiled  of  their  possessions  and  confined 
in  a  place  of  exile.'  These  blows,  falling  upon  the  emperor, 
the  liusbaiid,  and  tlic  fatlu^r,  were  not  enough  for  the  hate  of 
the  C'liristians.  They  depicted  him  as  steeped  in  insults  and 
trembliiiu:  for  liis  life.  Constantino  throws  down  his  statues,  has  his 
name    elfaci^d  from   the   public    i>difices,"  and   WTites    him    menacing 

*  For  a  temple,  the  edifice  is  remarkably  small,  42|  feet  in  diameter,  69  in  height.  The 
columns  are  but  23  feet  high,  but  are  Hurmounted  with  a  heavy  enta})liiture  and  a  second  order 
of  pillarH  11 A  feet  in  height.  On  the  other  luind,  tombs  were  never  phiced  so  near  dwellings; 
hilt  Diocletian  perhaps  was  desirous  to  place  his  own  within  the  fortifications  of  his  palace. 
Lan/a  places  the  tomb  in  the  temple  of  /Ksculapius. 

-  C.  1.  L.,  vol.  vi.  1,130:  .  .  .  .  Seniores  Aiignsti  patres  imperatorum  et  Ccesarum. 

'  Eckhel,  vol.  viii.  p.  14. 

'  IHvimim  ilium  virum  ....  quern  vexfrn  tantonnn  princtpum  colimt  ohsetpiia  privatum, 
....  multojtigofuHun  imperio  et  vesfro  te(/itnr  hetus  uynlfranilo  (Pan.  ret.,  vii.  15). 

^  The  two  empresses  were  decapitated,  by  onler  of  Licinius,  early  in  the  year  315,  and  their 
bo<li('8  tlirown  into  the  sea.  A  son  of  Galerius,  Candidianus,  whom  Valeria  had  brought  up 
tenderly,  was  at  the  same  time  put  to  death. 

"  Statu/r  revellehantur  (Lactantius,  42).  Constantine,  he  says,  caused  to  be  destroyed  the 
paintings  in  which  the  two  Augusti  are  represented  together,  overthrew  those  of  their  images 
where  the  statue  of  Diocletian  forme<l  a  group  with  Maxiraian's,  and  effaced  the  inscriptions 
which  were  common  to  the  two.  This  posthumous  proscription  was  addressed  to  Maximian, 
whom  Gonstantine  had  caused  to  be  murdered.  As  for  the  mutilation  of  the  inscri])tions 
peculiar  to  Diocletian  (L.  Renier,  Insrr.  d'Abj.,  lOS;  C. /.  Z.,  vol.  ii.  1.43J>:  and  ^^'ilmanns, 
769a,   1,W0),  we  must  see  in  this  an  act  of  rage  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  populations, 
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letters ;  ^  Muximiu  makes  no  reply  wlicn  Diocletian  begs,  with 
humble  messages,  that  his  dinighter  be  restored  to  him;  and  the 
last  days  of  this  mighty  monarch  are  so  sad  that  he  poisons  himself 
or  dies  by  voluntary  starvation.  The  Christians  will  have  the 
eternal  danmation  of  th(nr  persecutor  begin  in  tliis  pn^sciit  woild. 
Since  no  man  killed  him,  it  must  needs  be  tliat  he  kill  himself  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  anguish  of  despair.     Thus  justice  would  be  done. 

The  scene  is  dramatic,  and  the  legend  that  it 
embodies  lives  yet ;  but  Ensebius,  a  contemporary 
and  an  enemy,  and  Kutropius,  an  indifferent  p(4-son, 
have    no    knowledge    of    these    sad    horrors.      T]](» 


latter  represents  liim  as  growing  old  in  lionoure<l 
tranquillity  ;  the  former  only  tells  of  a  long  illness 
which,  in  the*  end,  carried  him  off."- 

In  an  ordinance  ])ublished  a  few  days  before 
the  death  of  Dio^-letian,  Constantino  still  calls  him:  ''Om-  j.-id 
and  father,"'  and,  lastly,  he  p(n'mits  the  senate  to  decree  him 
apotheosis,  although  the  ex-emperor  at  Salona  was  no  more  than  a 
private  individual."'  The  senators,  protectors  of  the  state  religion 
of  Rome,  took  pleasure  iu  protesting  against  the  victory  of  the 
Christians  by  causing  tlu^ir  persecutor  to  be  em-olled  among  the 
gods.  But  the  act  could  not  be  done  without  consent  <)f  the  reign- 
ing emperor;  it  was  therefore  by  the  will  of  Constanfin(-  tluit 
Diocletian   was    apotheosized;'"    upon   earth    honours  to   his   memory 


l)i<>(.lt'tiaii, 

"the  Eldest  of  the 

Aiigusti."=* 


aveiipfiiifr   themselves   upon   tlieir   persecutor,   rather   than   the   execution   of   an   order   from 
goveriuueni. 

'  (Jonstantine  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  compel  him  to  attend  the  conference  at  Milan 
in  oI.'J,  and, on  the  old  man's  refusal,  to  have  written  a  letter  which  decided  him  to  take  his  own 
life.  The  senate  is  said  to  liave  condemned  him  to  death,  etc.  Cf.  Tillemont,  ///x/.  den 
empereiirs,  vol.  iv.  p.  04. 

^  Proiclaro  otio  .'inuiif  (Entrop.,  ix.  28;  Kuseh..  ///-.•/.  ecol,  viii.  17). 

MJ(omino)  N(ostro)  DIOCLETIAXO  IIK.ATISSIMO  SENIOUI  AUG(usto).  The 
reverse:    PK0V11>E.\TI  .\    DKOIU'M  Ql'IES  Al'(;.     (Medium  bronze.) 

*  Theod.  Code,  xiii.  10,  i>:  edict  of  the  Kalends  of  .lune,  '\\Z.     Diocletian,  not  bein^r  i:ii\U\ 
dirus,  was  yet  living  at  that  date.     It  may  be  inferred  from  Lartantius  (de  Morte  perti.,  3')  4.')) 
that  he  died  before  Maximin  (.Inly.  81.3),  con.«*equently  a  few  days  after  tlie  date  of  the  edict. 
Contigit  ei  nt,  qiaun  privafux  ohU^et,  inter  Divo.^  referretur  (Eutrop.,  ix.  2S). 

"  Under  the  Christian  emperors  the  word  dinmvfo.^  retained  to  designate  the  dead  emperor. 
The  reign  of  Diocletian  has  given  rise  to  many  discussions  whicli  it  would  be  out  of  place 
to  repeat  here;  they  will  be  found  in  various  special  works,  of  which  .some  are  excellent: 
llun/icker,  in  the  Untersueh.  zur  rom.  Knixerifesrh.  of  Max  Dudinger.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1  lo  2S4,  lsH«: 
IVu.s,  Kai'^er  Diocletian,  1S6J.);  Casagrandi.  Dioc/eziano.  1876;  Mason,  T/ie  Persecution  of 
Diocletian,  ls7ti;  (_'oen,  L Ahdicazione  di  DiocL,  ls77;  Morosi,  CAbdic.  dell'  imp.  DiocL,  l^K); 
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were  not  lackinfj: :  his  tomb  remained  always  covered  with  the 
im])erial  mantle.^ 

The  conqueror  of  Actium  2:av(^  the  Empire  its  first  form, 
namely,  absolute  power  conci^aled  under  a  republican  exterior,  Avith 
liberal  institutions  of  the  cities  and  provinces.  Diocletian  undertook 
to  abolish  whatever  remained  of  the  government  of  tin*  C^a^sars.  in 
order  to  establish  in  its  stead  a  skilfully  organized  monarchy  whose 
agents  should  1  l)e  everywhere  present.  The  union  whicli  could  not 
be  made  between  low  and  liiuli  by  means  of  free  institutions,  was  to 
be  made  between  high  and  low  by  administrative  ties  which  would 
enwrap  the  whole  Empire,  and  were  destined  to  keep  a  portion  of 
it  standing  for  ten  centuric^s.  We  have  seen  how  much  ancient 
material  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  ucav  t'difice ;  it 
is  always  so.  In  public  affairs  the  successful  innovators  are  those 
who  organize  well,  rather  than  those  who  invent,  for  the  present, 
in  order  to  stand  securely,   must  begin  by  resting  u])on  the  past. 

The  close  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian  is  the  natural  end  of 
the  Ilistorv  of  Ancient  Kome.  The  confusion  which  followed  his 
deatli  is  but  the  prelude  to  the  advent  of  T'onstantine,  and  witli 
him  of  ;i  new  capital,  a  new  state  religion,  and  a  new  order  of 
things — in  fact,   of  Christian  and  ^li^dia^val  Europe. 

Jiurckhardt,  Die  Zeit  Constantins  des  (iroasen,  1880,  For  a  part  of  the  chronology  of  this 
reign  there  exists  a  learne<l  paper  of  Mt)mmsen'8,  Ueber  die  Zeitfolge  der  Veiordnunyen 
Diocletiam,  which  we  have  already  had  occa.«^ion  to  quote. 

'  Amui.  Marcelliiuis  relates  (xvi.  8)  that  a  certain  Danus  was,  under  Constantius,  accused 
of  treason  for  having  taken  away  from  Diocl.'tian's  tomb  »  purple  covering,  relunten  purpurewn. 


Tem])le  of  liome.     ( lirouze  Coin.) 
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442 
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Field  labourers  surrounding  a  plough- 

sliare  (engraved  stone)     .         .         .  51)1 

V\.  Max.  Theodora  Aug.  (small  bronze;  551 

Fundator  jjacis   .....  75 


(Jal.  Valeria  Auirusta  (silver  coin) 
Llallieuus  (reverse  of  a  coin  of)   . 

—  (reverse  of  a  gold  coin  of) 

—  conquering  the  Main  and  the 

Rhine       .... 

—  on  horseback  .... 
Gold  coin  of  the  third  century  a.d.     . 
(lolden  age  under  Commodus 
(fordians  (the  two)      .... 
(Jordian  HI.  (CcTsar)      .         .         .         . 
Ciraiid  circus  (the),  on  a  large  bronze  of 

Caracalla 

Hellespont    (coin    commemorating    the 

crossing  of  the,  by  the  emperor) 
Hercules  (the  Homan) 

—  killing  Diomedes 
Hiivnnius  Etruscus,  son  of  the  emperor 

Decius     ...... 

Hostilianus     ...... 
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416 
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413 
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327 
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343 

1  ! 
472 

3JK) 
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Imp.  r.  Diocletianvs  \\  F.  Avg.,  laurelled 

liead        ......  5i)5 

Tnvinrilile  emperor  (the)         ...  40 

.lerusalem  (coin  of)     ...         .         .  53 

Julia  Aquilia  Severa  Augusta        .         .  282 

—  Domna  (cameo)          .         .         .  145 

—  —     mother  Augusta,  etc.,  etc.  118 

—  —      mother  of  the  camps      .  118 

—  Mamiea  (gold  coin)        .         .         .110 

—  Mainnuea  Augusta     .         .         .  287 

—  M;csa 270 

—  So.Tmias  Augusta  .  .  .  286 
.lulian  (coin  of  the  usurper)  .  .  .  535 
Julianus  (reverse  of  a  coin  of)     .         .  36 


La-lianus  crowned  with  laurel 
jjaodicea  (coin  of  the  colony  of) 
Liberalitas  Au«justa        .... 
Lucilla  (the  empress)  . 
Lunus  (the  god) 

M.  AtmiusFlorianus  crowned  with  laurel 
Macrianus,  the  Younger 

—         (coin  of)        ...         . 
Macrinus  (coin  of)  ... 

Mamm;ca  in  the  likeness  of  Juno  (coin  of) 
Marcia  (engraved  stone) 
Marius  (coin  of)  .... 

—  (the  emperor)  (engraved  stone) 
Maximian  Hercules     .... 
Maximin  (coin  of) 

—  Daza,  laurelled     . 
Maximinus  Germanicus 

Maxinuis, Caesar  and  Prince  of  the  Youtl 
Medusa,  or  .Kgis    .... 
Mithra  sacrificing  the  bull  in  the  grotto 

(intaglio)         ..... 
Moneta  restituta    ..... 

Narses,  son  of  ll'ihrani  11.  (coin  of)    . 
Xoptuno  Iteduci      ..... 
Nero  (denarius  of)       .... 
Nicomedia  (coin  of) 

Odenathus,  husband  of  Zenobia  . 
Ode.ssus  (coin  of )    . 
Ormuzd       .         .         .         .         , 
Otacilia  (reverse  of  a  coin  of) 

Pacatianus  (coin  of)    . 

Pacafor  orhis .... 

Pergamus  (coin  of )     . 

Persian  horseman  . 

Persians  (medal  commemorative  of  peace 

with  the)         ..... 
Pertinax  (coin)       ... 

—  laurel-crowned 

—  (funeral  pile  of) 
Pescennius  Niger  (engraved  stone) 

—  —     lanrclli'd 

Philadelphia        .... 
Philip  (coin  of  the  Elder) 

—  the  son  (aureu.*<  of )  . 

—  ,  the  empress  Otacilia,  and 
the  son        .... 

Philips  (the  two)  and  Otacilia  (coin 
Plautilhi  Augusta  (gold  coin  of) 
Postumus  (coin  of) 
Priest  (veiled)  driving  two  oxen 
Probus  (reverse  of  a  coin  of)  . 

— J      (the  emperor) 
Pupienus  and  the  public  peace 
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107 
439 
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515 
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Pago 

(^uadi  (coin  commemorative  of  victories 

over  the) 526 

Quietus 441 

Quintillua  (bronze  coin)      .         ,         .  463 

—       brother  of  Claudius  II.  .        .  460 

Ilegalianus  (coin  of)   .         .         .  447 

Khes;i;na  (coin  of) 77 

Rhino  (the) 440 

Ilome  (coin   comraemoraling  tho  thou- 
sandth anniversary  of)         .         .         .310 

Sificulo  frw/ifpro 40 

Sallu.stia  Orbiana 21)5 

Salonina  (reverse  of  a  coin  of)    .         .  4I() 

Salon  in  us  Cjcsar 4.38 

Sapor  1 40;} 

—  (engraved  stone)  ....  3 1.) 

Scythian  coin 3(j.3 

Secular  games  (memorial  of  the)             .  102 

Septimius  Severus,  on  a  coin  of  Smyrna  5{) 

—  —        (coin   of),  struck   at 

Petra   ...  85 

—  —        (coin  of),  represent- 

ing t  he  bridge  over 

the  Tyne  .         .  144 

—  —       (reverse    of    a    coin 

struck  at  Carthage)  l.T.) 

—  —        (the  arch  of)     .         .212 

—  —        on  horsi'back          .  146 

—  —        the  Pioiis          .         .  151 

—  —        and    his    eldest   son 

Caracalla  (intaglio)  (JO 

—  —       and  his  two  sons  74 

Serapia 97 

Soverina  (the  empress)  ....  601 
Severus  in  Britain  (coin  commemorative 

of  the  victories  of)      .         .  144 

—  holding  a  Victory  in  his  hand    .  73 

—  II.  (gold  coin)        .         .         .  (].30 
Shapur  or  Sapor  I.  (coin  of)  .         .         .  342 


Soaemias  (gold  coin  of)        .         .         . 
Souvenir   of   the    return    of   Septimius 
Severus  to  Home  .         .         .         . 

Sun  (the)  (medaUion) 

Tacitus  (the  emperor)  laundletl 
Temple  of  Rome  (bronze  coin)    . 
Tetricus  .coin  of) 

—  the  Elder  on  horseback 

—  the  Younger     .... 

Tomi  (coin  of) 

Two    hands   cla.sped,    with    tho    k-gcnd 

Pat  res  senatus    ..... 
Trajan  (coins  of)         .... 

—  Decius         ..... 

—  —       (quinarius  of  bronze  of) 

Tranquillina 

Trebonius  G  alius 

Valeria  Augusta  .... 

Valerian  (laurelled  head  of)   . 

—  ^^reverse  of  a  coin  of),  struck  at 

Antioch  in  Caria 

—  and  his  son  Gallienus,  wearing 
the  radiate  crowns      .... 

Victoria  (rermaiiica  (coin) 
Victories  over  the  Parthians,  etc.  (bronze 
struck  in  memory  of) 

—  over  the  Parthians,  etc.  (gold 
coin  commemorative  of). 

Victoriims  crowned   with    laurel   (gold 
medallion) 

—  (reverse  of  a  goM  coin  of) 

—  wearing  the  radiate  crown 
Victorious  destiny       .... 
Vologeses  IV.  (coin  of)  . 
Volusianus 

AVaballath  and  Aurelian 

—  Augustus,  .sou  of  Zejiobia  . 

Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra     . 
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.i^^miliaiuis  before  his  accession      .         .  448 

.Eiculapius ,531 

Agapa)  (the) 1;<2 

—  —     after   a   bas-relief   of   the 

Kircher  museum         .  loO 

—  —     symbol  of  the  eucharistic 
comuiunion 175 


Agri  Decumates  (lines  of  defence  of  the)  3()l 

Albinus 07 

Alexander  Severus      .         .         .         .  311 

—              —        (bust)       .         .         .  200 
Altar  found  in  1880  on  the  site  of  the 

theatre  of  Ostia      .         .         .  133 

—     of  Tutela  found  at  Bordeaux         .  446 
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Aiiien'otoi)  III.  (Meinnoii) .         .         .  i>4 

Aiicyra  (Aiij^'ora)    .....  471) 

Aniiiii  Faustina  .....  -"^'J 
Apollo  (i.sluixl  and  .sanctuary  of),  in  the 

Uliyndacus  (pivsont  condition)  420 
(i.sland  and  sanctuary  of),  in  tlie 

Uliyndacus  (rest oi-ut ion)      .  42 J 
Apostles  (the)          .         .         .         .         .171 

—  —  (vase  of  the  fourth  century)  101 
Arch  of  the  goldsmiths  at  Koine  (the)  21)1 
Aurelian     ......  4()7 

Aurelian's  wall  (reniains  of)  .         .         .  47'J 

I'aalhec  (interior   of   the  small  temple 

T*all)inns      ...... 

liapfisni  ...... 

JJasilica   of   S.    Laurence     without    the 

\\'alls,  at  Home       .         . 
lUshop  (a)       . 
Bracelet  (^'"old)    ..... 

IJurial  vaults  ..... 

Callistus  (Pope)  .... 

C'audelaltrum   from   Diomede's  house  at 
Pompeii 

—  of  Hadrian's  villa 
Captive  Parthian    ..... 
Caracalla  ;hust  of  the  museum  of  Naples) 

-—  as  an  apple-seller 

—  as  a  warrior     .... 

—  in  vouth       .... 

—  (fraj,''ment  of  mosaic  from  the 

tiiermic  of)  .... 

—  (interior    of     a    hall    of     the 

thermne  of)       . 

—  (thernifc  of)     .... 
Car})athian  mountains  (view  of  the)    . 
Carts  for  transportation  of  bag-gago 
Cataphractarius  (a)     . 
Changer  or  veriHer  of  money. 
Chase  of  the  wild  boar 
Christ  crucified  witli  an  ass's  head  (f/rnf- 

Jito  of )      . 
—      and  the  twelve  apostle.s    . 

Christian  sarc(»})hagus  representing  mira- 
cles (^bas-relief  of  a)  .. 

Cimmerian  liospliorus 

Clodius  Albinus  (bust  of  the  Capitol)     . 

—  —        (antique  fragment  of  a 

statue  of) 

—  —        (bust  in   the   Campana 
museum)     ...... 

Column  commemorative  of  the  victories 

of  Probus  over  the  Alemanni  . 
Com  mod  us      ...... 

—  (statue  of  Pentelic  marbh-) 
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Conical   stones   repre.<;onting    Melkarth- 

15aal,  the  PhiLMiician  Hercules 
Constantius  Chlorus        .... 
Crispina  (the  empress) 
Crypt  of  Popj  8.  Cornelius     . 
Cutler's  shop       . 
Cybele  (bust  of) 

Dacian  (young)  ... 
Decius  (the  emperor)      .... 
Diadumeniaims  ..... 
Diana  of  the  Vatican       .... 
—     (ruinsof  the  temple  of ), at  Palmyra 
nidyni;can   Apollo   (bas-relief  from  the 

temple  of  the) 

—  —       (fragments     of     the 
entablature  of  the  temple  of  the)    . 

Diocletian  (bust )     . 

—  (gate  of  the  palace  of) 

—  (ruins  of  the  baths  of)  5r^l  and 
Dragon  bearer  (the)    .... 
Dromedary  carrying  baggage 
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611 

613 
537 
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Elagahalus  (bust  of  the  Capitol)         .  273 

—         (statue,  heroic  size)      .         .  285 
Equestrian      statue      of     the     emperor 

crowned  with  laurel         .         .         .  334 


Faun  of  RoKso  Antico     .... 
FiL''liting    hero    found    near    Vienne,    in 

Dauphint^         ..... 
Flora,  called  the  Flora  Farneso 

Galen,  physician  and  philosopher 
Galllenus        ...... 

(triumphal  arch  of) 
Games  of  the  circus        .... 

Ganymede  as  an  ape  .... 

Genius  of  Sleep  or  of  Death   . 
Germans  concealing  themselves  among 
rushes      ...... 

Gefa  clothed  in  \\\e  pahulammtum 
—    in  a  to(ja     .         .         .         .         • 

Gladiators  on  horseback 
Glass  cup  found  at  Treves,  representing 
the  great  circus 
—    disc  (fragment  of  a)       . 
Good  Shepherd  (the) .... 

—  —      and     the     twelve 

apostles       ...... 

Gordian,  the  Elder      .... 

—  —       (unique  inscription  of) 

—  the  Younger    .         .         .         • 

—  Ill 

Gonlians  (ruins  of  the  tomb  of  the) 
Goths  (men,  women,  and  children)  led 
into  slavery     ..... 
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Head  band  of  gold,  with  a  me<lani(m  of 
('ommodus  ...... 

Ileliopolis  (Hhalbec)  (ruins  of)    . 
Hercules,  known  as  the  Farneso 

—  (the  labours  of )    . 

laifi  (the  temple  of)         ...         . 
—  (pylons  of  the  temple  of) 
Itunean  archer        ..... 

Jesus  between  two  apostles  in  the  atti- 
tude of  adoration     .... 
Julia  Cornelia  Patda       .... 

—  Domna  (the  empress) 

—  —     the  wife  of  Severua  . 

—  M;imma!a,    mother    of    Alexander 

Severus 

—  —  as  Venus  Pudica  . 

—  Mii'.sa         ..... 

—  Pia  Domna  (the  empress)  . 

—  So;emias  as  ^'elms 

.Tuno   ....... 

Jupiter  (interior  view  of  the  temple  of) 

Lamp  of  bronze  (Christian)     . 
Legionary  foot-soldier,  standard  bearer 

—        witli  helmet 
Library  of  the  later  empire     . 
Luxor  (principal  fa(,'ade  of  the  temple  of) 
Lyons  and  its  environs 

Macrinus  (bust  of  the  Capitol) 

—  (statue  of  the  Vatican) 

Manila  Scantilla 

Marble  head  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 

palace  of  Diocletian  at  Nicomedia   . 
M.  Aur.  Carinus      ..... 

Maximian    ...... 

Maxim  in  ...... 

—  (bust    in  tl»e   mnseutn  of  the 
Louvre)  ...... 

Maximus         ...... 

Milan  (the  sixteen  antique  columns  of 

San  Lorenzo  at)       .... 
Minerva  (principal  facade  of  the  temple 

of)       ....... 

Mount  Amanus  (the  passes  of)    . 
Mutilated  statue   found   in  the  ruins  of 

the  temple  of  the  Didymajan  Apollo  . 

Nativity  of  Christ        .... 
Noah's  ark 

Palmyra  (royal  tomb) 
Parthian      king     (the)     escaping    from 
Ctesiphon    ...... 
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117 
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95 
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318 
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605 
4>2 

612 

1(58 
205 


043 

Papo 
253 

.308 

4(5 

.30 

.38 

.345 

;{50 

.397 


Pergamus  (ruins  of  the  basilica  of) 
Persian  warrior  (dead)   .... 
Pertimix  deified 

—  (the  emperor)  .... 
Pescennius  Niger         .... 
Philip,  the  FMder    ..... 

—     the  Younger     .... 

Pilum 

Plaques  of  gold  of  the  second  or  third 

century,  found  in  Syria   . 
Plant  ilia,  wife  of  Caracalla     . 
Pompey's  pillar  at  Alexandria     . 
Pope  Sixtus  and  the  Deacon  Laurence, 

on  a  gilded  glass  from  the  catacombs '.     431 
Probus        ...... 

Procession  of  the  knights  at  an  emperor's 

funeral         ...... 

Provision  and  baggage  waggons  . 
Pupienus 

—  (heroic  statue  of) 


104 
5i)5 


517 

47 
.342 
?>M) 
335 


(^uintilii  (plan  of  the  villa  of  tlie)  .         .  19 

—  (restoration  of  the  villa  of  the)  17 

—  (ruins  of  the  villa  of  the)      .  19 

Resurrection  of  the  daughter  of  .lairus  .  195 
Roman   (young),  supposed  to  be  Salo- 

ninus 4.36 

—  with   the    head    of    a    sparrow- 

hawk      .348 

—  auxiliary  horseman          .         .  1^!1 

—  —         on  horseback  killing  an 

enemy      .         .         .418 

—  bridge  in  Syria        ...  80 

—  cavalier 469 

—  horseman,  found  at  Bonn         .  3(38 

—  trooper  treading  a(ierman  under 

his  horse's  feet         .         .         .  457 

—  villa  (ruins  of  hot  baths  in  a) .  543 

Sacred    Egyptian     barque     carrying    a 

shrine          ......  564 

S.  Cyprian  and  S,  Laurence  on  a  gilded 

glass  of  the  catacombs     .         .         .  103 
S.  George  with  tlie  head  of  a  sparrow- 
hawk  348 

S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  (the  apostles)  .  179 
Sulonina  (the;  empress)  .  .  .  .417 
Sarcophagus  of  Alexander  Severus  jjfid 

Mamra.'ca       .         .         .  313 

—  of  a  centurion  of  the  Third 

Augustan  legion          .  332 

—  in      alto-r»dievo,     of     the 
museum  of  the  Lateral!       .         .         .  2.31 

Scene  of  prr.secut ion  :  the  accu.«5ation  .  214 

Seleucia  (ruins  of)  .         ....  61.' 
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Page 
113 


Septimius  Severus  (bust) 

—  —       (bust  in  tbe  museum 

of  the  Louvre)  GG  and  123 

—  —       (bust  found  at  Porto 

d'Anzio)         .        .      54 

—  —       (bust  found  at  Rome)      40 

—  —       in  cuirass        .         .  42 

—  —       (arch  of)    .         .         .     101 
Soplizonium  (ruins  of  the) .         .         .        137 

—  (the)  (restoration)       .        .136 

'Sorapis ir)0 

Sextua  Quint ilius  Maximus     ...       10 

Spalato G33 

Spliinx  (tlie  Knryptian)        .         .         .  <)1 

Straits  of  Ilertules  (I hf)         .         .         .41} 


Paw 


Tempest  (a) 

Tcniph'  of  the  Sun  at  Palmyra   (ruins 

of  I  lie)        . 
—  —         at  pTJino 

Thermai    of    tlio    Gordiaiis    (ruins    of 

Ihe) 

Thcvesta  (ruins  of  llio  arch  of)    . 
Thysdnis  (El-Dj.Mu)        .         .         .         . 
TraiKjuillina  (tlii»  (Mupross)  as  Ceres 
Trel).  (Jallus 
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401 
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322 
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400 


Treves  (Roman  gate,  called   the  Black 

gate,  at) 5o4 

Valerian  prostrate  before  Sopor  .        .  486 
Vase  (Roman)  found  in  the  neiglibour- 

hoo<i  of  Amiens         .         .         .  657 

—  (silver)      from      the     llildesheini 

Treasure .         .         .  501 

—  —         of  Persian  workmanshi]>  434 
Victory  (statue  of)          ....  279 

—  (a)  sacrificing  the   bull  of   the 
Roman  triumphs     ....  76 

Vintage  scenes  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the 

Lateran  nmseum         ....  230 

Virgin  (the) ]70 

Vohisianus,  son  of  Treb.  (^lallus       .         .410 

Woman    (a)    at    prayer   and    the    Hock! 

Shephenl o].^ 

"N'ouiiiJ  atlilete 27 

Zana  (ruins  of) 275 

Z.T.obia 477 

—  (ruins  of  the  palace  of).         .  4[C> 
ZeHiobia's  palace  (gate  of)        .         .         .  41HJ 
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1.  Map  of  the  Roman  Empire   fur   tlie   reigns  of   Septimius   Severus,  Caracalla,  and 

Gordian  III.   . 

2.  Map  for  the  Gotliic  Invasio.'s  in  tlie  time  of  Deciiis,  Claudius  II.,  and  \ah-rii 

3.  The  Tetrarcliate     . 
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1.  Treasure  from  Tarsus.     Gold  coins  of  Alexander,  Philip   11..  and  Hercules,  enirraved 

during  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus '  ^lA 

2.  Gold  plate  called  the  Patera  of  Rennes.     (  Cain n c t  ,h  France.)  .         .         .  '         *  994 

3.  The  Portland  Vase  (found  in  the  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  Severus)         *         '         *  312 
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—  library         .         .      iii.  325 

—  school  of.  .    vi.  155-158 

—  in  Troad,  free  town  .   li.  61 
Algidus    (the),   a    volcanic 

peiunsnla  .  .  I.  xci 
Alimentary  institutions,  v.  181 
Aliso,  fortress  at  the  source 

of  the  Lippe,  iv,  II4,  126,  131 
Allia  (the),    defeat    of   the 

Romans       .  .  .   i.  25C 

Allied  and  tributary  coun- 
tries under  Augustus,  iii.  619, 

^5c 
Allies  (eities  and  peoples), 
organizjition  .         .       ii.  187 

—  exactions  against,  ii.  542  ^ry., 

549.  574 
Allobroges  (the),  i.  563,  581,  582. 

ii.  487,  iii.  27,  63,  133 

Alphabet  (liatin),  Claudius 

desired  to  complete        iv.  399 

Alps  (mountains)     .      I.  i.  viii, 

ii.  482-504 

—  inclosed  in  the  Empire 

iii.  558 

—  organiaxtion     of     this 
frontier  .    iv.  85,  95.  \ 06  sfg 

{•.issage  of  by  Hannibal 

i.  578-585 

—  by  ITasdruldil        .        i.  667 

by     b,irl>arians     under 
Marcus  Aurolius     .        v.  190 
!)y  Diocletian   .         .vi.  549 


Pa;_'c 
Alps,    trophy   of  Augustus 

on  Maritime  .  .         iv.  52 

Alsium,   Ktruscan  town,  I.  xliv 

402,  490  n 
Altar  of   Peace,   on  money 
struck  in  memory  of  the 
victories  of  Corbulo     .   iv.  45 

—  of   Lyons,   or  altar   of 
Rome  and  of  Augustus,  iv.  153 

Altiirs  (donu'Stie)         .  .i.  84 

Alteration  of  manners.ii. 219-232 
Aluntium,   rauniciiuility   in 

Sii'ily  .  .  .  ii.  620 

Amanus,  mountain  l)otween 

Cilicia  and  Syria     .     ii.  800, 
iii.  623,  iv.  827 
Amasia,  town  in  Pontus,  ii.  644 
AmUirvalia  and  Amburbalia 

i.  II I 
Amb.issadors  declaring  war, 

Li^iurian  custom      .         .LI 

—  treatment  at  Rome  of 
foreign    .         .         .  ii-  94 

Amber,  yellow,  from  Ridtic 

L  Ixxvi.  441,  iv.  85 
Ambiani     .  .  .      iii.  I46 

Ambiori,  chief  of  Eburones 

iii.  170,  178,  205 
Ambra,  war-cry  .  .  ii.  499 
Ambracia,  town  in  Epirus,  ii.  62, 
109,  226,  266 
Ambnmes  (the),  ii.  490,  497,  502 
And)ula!)ces  (military)  .  v.  546 
Ainbustus  (Fabius),  father- 
in-law  of  Licinius  Stolo,  i.  280 
Amilear      .         .         i.  477,  47^ 

—  Rarca,  i. 489,495,522,525,528 
Amisus,  town  in  Pontus,  ii.  187, 

642,  813,  834,  837,  V.  328 
Amiternum,  Lxei.  xeix.  362,  594 
Amnion  (Jupiter),  ii.  639,  iv.  32 
(oases  of),   or   Syouah, 

commercial  route  .  iv.  90 
Ammonius  Saceas,  founder 

of  school  of  Alexandria,  v.  726 
Amor,  secret  name  of  Jiome,  i.  6 
Amjiliiaraiis  .  .  .  ii.  339 
Amphictyonic  (council  and 

games)    .  .  .         iv.  65 

Ami)hi('ty()ns  (of  Delphi),  ii.  195 
Amphipolis,      Rome,      and 


1 


ersous 


11.  113,  115 


—  second  town  of  Macedon 

iii.  564 
Ami'hiihcatres,  ii.  157,228,452, 
iii.  679,  iv.  215,  V.  604,  010 
Ampurias  .  .  .        ii.  486 

Amra,  the  noble,  bravo    .     L  Iii 
Amycos,king  of  theBebryces 

ii.  6S4 
Amynander,    king    of    the 

Atliamani    .  ii.  32,  38,  45 

Amyntas,  king  of  Galatia,  iii.  623 
Anarchy  in  the  Empire,  vi.  436 
Anagnia,  city  of  the  Hcrnici 

I.  xciv 
Ananians (the). Gaulish  tril)o 
in    Jt^il.v,    overcome    the 
Etruscans        .  .       L  cxix 

Anania.«,  high  priest  at  Jeru- 
ssiU'Ux  in  the  time  of  8. 
Paul  .         .         .         .V.  340 


Pa<?e 

Ananko,  divinity         .  i.  79 

Ananus,  high  priest  of  Jeru- 
salem during  the  siege  by 
Titus  .  .  .  .iv.  630 

Anaxihuxs,  tyriint  of  Rhe- 
gium      .         .         .1.  Ixxviii 

Ancharius,  pnetor,  killed  by 
Marianists  .         .         .  ii.  604 

Aiicilia,  or  shields  of  Mars,  i.  102 

Ancona      .    L  Ivi.  cxii.,  ii.  675, 
iii.  278.  iv.  796 

Ancus  Martins  (640-616), 
fourth  king  of  Rome,  1.  cxlii 

28-29 

Ancyra  (monument  of),  or 
will  of  Augustus  .  iv.  150 

Andriscos,  natural  .son  of 
Perseus  .         ii.  132,  141 

Andronicus   (liivius),  l,iitiu 
|>oet  before  Euniu.s,  i.  534,  539, 
667,  ii.  387,  iv.  237 

Andros  ( war  of  Antioehus; ; 
success  of  th(!  Roman 
lleet  there  .  ,  .    ii.  50 

Aneroestus,  kingof  Gesatre 

i.  512,  5«4 

Angironin,  secret  name  of 
Rome     .         .         .         .   i.  6 

Angitia,  sister  of  Circe  .      L  ci 

Angusticlave  (the)     .        v.  517 

Anicetus,  murtlererof  Agri  j>- 
pina  .         .         .  iv.  477 

Anicius, conqueror  of  lUyria 

ii.  107,  113,  117,  122,  281 

—  (Q.  ),of  Pra'ucste,  curule 
anlilo      .         .         .         i.  313 

Animals  sacrificed  at  fune- 
rals    .         .         ,         .  V.  279 

Anio,  afHucnt  of  the  Tibi'r 
L   XXX.   xcii.    185,    192,    558, 
651.  ii.  634,  686 

—  Novus,  aqueduct .        ii.  361 

—  Vetus,  aqueduct        .  ii.  3O1 
Anna  Perenna,  Roman  god- 
dess       .         .  i.  165 

Annalis,  or  Villia  (law), 
fixing  the  age  for  office,  ii.  365 

Annals  of  the  pontiffs,  or 
Antiales  Maximi  .      i.  61,  103 

.\nnius,  Roman  pnetor       i.  322 
--  (C.),imetor  sent  against 
Sertorius      .         .   ii.  705,  750 

—  (Q.),      accomplice     of 
Catiline  .         .        iii.  24 

—  Florianus  (emperor),  vi.  514 
Annona,      distribution     of 

corn  to  the  people  in  time 

of  famine     .  .         .   i.  19^ 

—  regular  distribution  at 
half-j'rice         .        ii.  423,  424 

laws  of  Saturniuus,  ii.  518 

—  of  Drasus        .         .    ii.  529 

—  Sylla  suppresses  them,  ii.713 

—  Ix'pidusrc5t(M-estliem.  ii.781 

—  Cato  inerea'^es  them,  iii.  38 

—  Clodius     makes     them 
gratuitous       .         .        iii.  66 

—  rule  of  Cipsar   .  iii.  367 

—  of  Augustus,  iii.  737,   741, 

V.  523,  524 

—  (praefcct  of),  i.  237,  ii.  782, 

iii.  716 


i.  382 
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Annona,  sec  Di.stribution 
Annua   (lex),   or  pra-lorian 

e«lict    .         .         .         .  ii.  275 
Ant;eus  (the  giant)  .  ii.  750 

AnLebrogius        ,  .      iii.  I43 

Anteius     (P.),     victim     of 

Nero       .         .         .       iv.  530 
Antemn.-B  .         .     i.  1 19  n 

Antemnati      conquered    by 

Romulus  .         .      L  ii 

Antcnor,  Trojan  chief,  I.  ex.  62 
Anthedou,  nuissjicre  of  Jews 

iv.  626 
Antiates     .         .  i.  191.  329 

Antil)es  .         .  ii.  164,  486 

ancient  .stone  .  iii.  i^^ 
Anti-Cato(the).  .  iii.  358 
Antiganids( the). golden  cups 

of  the  kings  of  ^lacedon.ii.  121 
Antigonia,  defeat  of  Phili|> 

at       .         .         .         .     ii.  3' 
Antigomis.  Jewish  prince  of 
the  family  of  the  Macca- 
bees        .  .  .       ii.  829 

—  Gonat^i-s.  king  of  Mace- 
donia, ;it  war  with  Pyr 
rhus  .... 

.Antinopolis         .  .  v.  93 

Ant  inous,  favourite  of  Ha- 
drian .         .         .       V.  91,  93 
Antioch      .         .         .        ii.  188 

—  declared  a  free  t<jwn  by 
Pompey     .         .         .    ii.  837 

—  by  Cicsar      .         .       iii.  332 

-  aimast  iis  largo  as  Alex- 
andria        ,         .  iii.  598 

—  massacre  of  the  Jews,  iv.  625 

—  earth(|uako  .  .       iv.  828 

—  Hadrian  at        .  v.  6,   75 

—  MareiLs  Aurelius  at      v.  204 

—  chasti.sed  l>y  Septimius 
Severus  .  .  vi.  7^ 

—  afterwards  favoured     vi.  79 

—  tiiken  by  Sapor  .  vi.  424 

—  Aurelian  at  .       vi.  482 
--  bishops  of    .      iv.  819,  828, 

vi.  483 

—  riches  of  .  iii.  598 

—  effeminate  manners      iii.  6, 

V.  568,  617 

—  dancing  girls        .        v.  606 

—  Olympic  games  .      vi.  8 

-  inPisidia    .  .        v.  592 
Antioehus   II.,    Thcos,    his 

favourite,  deified  .  ii.  211 

—  III.,   his  success  in  the 
R'lst  .         .  ii.  5 

—  alliance  with  Philip  of 
Macedon  .         .         .   ii.  29 
his  preparations  against 

Rome     .         .  ii.  37..  42 

—  defeat  at  Thermopyla?,  ii.  45 

—  at  Magnesia  .  ii.  50 

—  his  death  .  .    ii.  82 

—  IV.,    Epiphanes,    king 

of  Syria  .         .  ii.  87,  93 

—  arrested  by  Popilliu.s,  ii.  125 

—  v.,  Eupator      .         .  ii-  I59 

—  VI II.,    Gryphus,    king 

uf  Syria  .  .        ii.  640 

-  XilL,    king  of   Syria. 
robU'd  by  Verrcs,  ii.  620,  827 
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Antiochus  I.  of  Coraraagene 
sends  succour  to  Porapcy 

iii. 

—  gives  up  Samosate  to 
the  Parthians  .      iii. 

—  IV.,  king  of  Comma- 
gene,  sends  auxiliaries  to 
Titus  .         .  iv.  667 

—  his  kingdom  reduced  to 

a  province  by  Vespasian, iv.667 
~  chief  of  revolted  Sici- 
lian slaves      .         .       ii.  393 

Anfipater     (Cadius),      his- 
torian .         .         .  ii.  380 

Antipholos,     strategus     of 
Thebes  .         .         .    ii.  34-40 

Anti-Senate  (of  Sulpicius)  ii.586 

Antis.sa  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos 
de-stroyod    .  .         .  ii.  126 

Antistia,   wife   of  Tiberius 
Gracchus        .         .       ii.  399 

Antistius,  pnetor  in  hither 
Spain  .         .         .     iii.  7 

—  legate  of  Augustus 
against  the  Asturians     iv.  59 

Antium,       the        Pontine 
marshes,  .         .         I.  xxv 

—  port  of  the  Volsci       I.  xcvi 

—  worsliip  of  Fortune  .      i.  79 

—  Coriolanus  retires  there 

i.  191 

—  war  with  Rome    .         i.  265 

—  militiirv  eolony  .  ii.  294 

—  villa  of  Lucretius,  ii. 330, 625 

—  of  Nero        .         .      iv.  506 
—  subterranean  structures 

V.  592 
wife   of    Drusus 

iii.  684,  iv.  348 

—  sister  of  Rritannicus,  iv.451 

—  (the  tower),  at  Jeru- 
siilom  .         .         .  ii. 

AnU)nianus  Rufus,  epitaph 
of  wife         .  .  V. 

—  bishop  of  Numiilia  vi. 
Antonines  .  .  iv. 
Autonine's  column  .  v. 
Antoniniad,  poem   of    Ojv 

planus         .  vi. 

Anton  inianus    (argenteus), 

money    .         .  .       vi. 

Antoninus  Pius  v.  144,  170 

—  his  family   .  .        v.  143 

—  his  character,  v.  142,145,147 

—  his  journey  to  the 
Eii.'^t  .         .         .         .V. 

—  defensive  wars     . 

—  wall  in  Britain 

—  administration     .        v. 

—  punishment  of  adultery 

V.  150 

—  laws  of  slaves        v.  294  arq 

—  Judaism   .  .  v.  157 

—  toleration  of  Christians 

^-  '55 

—  Faustinians  v.  16S-210 

—  public  Avorks    .  .  v.  151 

—  gifts  to  rhetors,  v.  151,  404 

—  at  his  death  he  lavves  in 
the  treasury  30  millions,  v.  301 

—  adopts  Marcus  Aurelius 

v.  168 
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387 


«45 
^-  153 
V.  154 

150 
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Antoninus   Diadumenianus, 
8f)n  of  Macrinus        .     vi.  265 

—  (Arrius),  forefather  of 
Antonine     .  .  .  v.  146 

Antonius  (C. ),  brother  of 
the  triumvir,  governor 
under   Ca?.sar    in    Illyria 

iii.  286,  289 

—  Hvbrida,  former  lieu- 
tenant  of  Sy  1  la  in  Greece 

is  accused  by  C;esar  iii.  5 

—  expelled  from  the 
senate    .         .         .        iii.  18 

—  collpjiguc  of  Cicen)  in 
consulate,  he  atUicks 
Catiline       .         .         .  iii.  33 

—  governor  of  Macedonia, 
he  is  exiletl  for  his 
exactions  .       iii.  2>2„  34  n 

—  (Marcus),  orato-*  con- 
sul in  99,   ii.  2-4.  318,    520, 

526,  656,  678,  795 
Antony,  see  Mare  Antony 
Antyllius,  killed  by  the  par- 

tisans  of  C.  Gracchus    ii.  436 
Antyllus,    son    of    .Antony 

iii-  499.  543 
Anubis,  Egyptian  divinity, 

ii.  268,  v.  221 
.\nxur  .  J.  241,  244,  252,  326 
Aosta  (valley  of)  .  ii.  484 
Aoiis  (the)  .  i.  637,  ii.  31,  99 
Apamea  (PI iny),i  1.177,835,1  v.807 
A}ielaurus  (Mount)  .  .  ii.  19 

Apellicon  of  Teos,  philo- 
sopher, library  with 
nianu.soripts  of  Aristotle, 
brought   back    by    Sy  11a 

ii.  633,  660 

Apennines  (the)        I.   xi.  xxvii 

xxxvi.   1.   xc.    cxxxviii.    401, 

>'•  555.  »'>•  392 
Apex  (the)  .  I.  cxlii.  98,  103 
Aphrodite.  .  i.  85.  ii.  717 
A[)iciu.s,  ii.224,  iv. 35 7, v. 582-603 
A  pi  on   (Ptolemy),   king    of 

Cyrenaica   .  .  .  ii.  481 

Apis  tombs         .         .  V.  84 

Apollinarian  games  .    i.  554 

Af)ollo,    I.    xlvi.    cxi.    554,   555. 

11.  241,  254,  271,  659 

—  -  Diocletian  consults  the 
oracle  of  .  .       vi.  5^2 

amulet      .         .         .  ii.  686 
Apolloiiorus,  cncjincer       iv.  204 

—  builds    the    bridge   on 

the  Danube  .         .iv.  759 

—  column  of  Trajan.      iv.  775 

—  arch  .         .  .         iv.  793 
the  forum  of  Trajan,  iv.  795 

—  a  light  artillery,  v.  22,  660 
-    legend    concerning   his 
death  .         .         .         .  V.  1 17 

Apollonia  of  CyrcnaicR,  iii.  614 

—  of  Epirus  or  Illyria,  i.  507, 

637.  ''•  30.  33.49.97.624, 
iii.  396,  565 

—  of  the  Rhyndacus  .    vi.  415 
Apollonius    Rhuilius,     epic 

poet        .         .         .        ii.  20S 

—  of  Tyana,  iv.  514,  642, v.  1 19. 

686,  vi.  118,  297,  609 


Pago 
Appeal     (the),    intcrcessio, 
right  of  intercession   of 
magistrates  .         .  v.  360 

provfjcatio  .         .         i.  22^ 
right  of,  for  citizens,  i.  415 
Appia-Aqua,  aqueduct    .  ii.  361 
Appian  Way,   I.  xxxii.  151,  309 
n.  2,  311,  401,  404,  545,  651 
Appius,  consul  in  471.  i.  163,  176 

—  accused  by  the  tribunes, 
he  kills  himself       .         i.  178 

--  elected    consul    in    451 
and  decemvir       .         .    i.  213 

—  seizes  Virginia  by  one 
of  his  clients  .  .         i.  215 

—  established  equality  in 
civil  rights  .         .  .   i.  22^ 
-  kills  him.«;elf  in  prison,  i.  228 

—  Claudius  Ca'cus,  orator, 

I  juri.sconsult,  poet  .  i.  308 
I  — censor  in  312  .  i.  314,  353 
[     —  his  share  in  the  Samnite 

war     .         .  ,   i.  358 

i  —  his  rej)ly  to  Cineas,  i.  377 
;     —  Appinn  way     .     i.  404,  545 

—  Claudius  Caudex, consul 

i.  264 
defejits  the  Carthagin- 
ians and  Syracusians  .     i.  468 

CIaudiu>  I'll  leher,  consul 
in  249,  defeated  at  Dre- 
panum    .         .         .         i.  487 

—  Claudius,  takes  as  son- 
in-law  the  Caiiipanian 
Paeuvius  Calavius,  mIio 
gives  his  daughter  to  the 
Roman  cenyor  Livius    .    i.  668 

Claud  i  us  Pulcher,  consul 
in  212,  siege  of  Capua,  i.  651 

—  Claudius  Pulcher,consul 
in  143,  fails  in  contest 
with  Sci{»io  fur  the  cen- 
sorship, 149     .         .      ii.  379 

—  obtains  it  in  136,  his 
campaign  in  the  Alps  .  ii.  483 

—  father-in-law  of  Tibe- 
rius Grjicchus,  ii.  399, '402, 413 

Claud  iiisPulcher,  consul 
i"  79.  governor  of  Mace- 
donia ....  ii.  806 

—  ClaudiusPulcher, Consul 
in  54,  governor  of  Cilicia 
in  53,  in  which  Cicero 
succeeils  him  .  .        ii.  625 

—  his  imjiert inences  to- 
wards Cicero,  vide  Clodius 

ii.  637 
.Apronian    decree     of     the 

"<"  nate  iv.  794,  v.  406 

Apronian  us,     governor     of 

Asia       .         .  vi.  Ill 

Apuans,  the  Ligurian  tribe,  I.  1 
Apuleia,  wife  of  Lepidus,  ii.  737, 

747 
•Apuleius.  native  of  Madaura 

in   .Africa,  his  works,  v.  650, 

696,  717 

—  the  golden  ass      .        v.  733 
Apulia,  vast  lagoon.         .  I.  xxv 

—  burnt  plain  .  .  .  I.  ci 

—  winter  pasture  .         .    I.  ciii 

—  Gaulish  incursions, i. 261, 264 


Apulia,  war  of  P^'rrhus, 
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375. 
400 

—  Social  war  .  .  •'.  550 
Aqua  Ferentina  .  .  i.  41 
Aqu;e  (IJadon-Baden) .       iv.  745 

—  Sexti.-e  (Aix),  ii.  487,  498, 

iii.  141 

Aquarii  (the).         .         .  v.  529 

Aqueducts.  .  .  I.  xx 

-of  Appius  Cl.audius,  i.  311, 

—  of  Pontius  Pilate  at 
Jcru.s^ilem    .         .   ii.  177  n.  5 

—  of  {'helvfts  in  Spain,  ii.  764 

—  of  Carthage  .         i.  438 

—  works  of  August us,iv.57, 221 

—  of  Claudius.  .       iv.  408 

—  of  Vcs|iasian     .  .iv.  652 

—  of  Trajan     .  .       iv.  796 

—  of  Hadrian        .        v.  62,  67 

—  slaves  proposed  as  guards 
for  the    .         .         .       ii.  312 

—  revenue  produced  by,  ii.  170 

—  (subterranean),  Aqua 
Appia,Aqua  Marcia,.Aqua 
Vetus     .         .         .       ii.  361 

Aquileia         .  I.  xxv.  521,  ii.  73 

—  colony.  .  .      iii.  560 

—  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  .  .  v.  195 

—  taken   by   Max!  in  in,    vi.  332 

—  p<jrt  for  arniin;;  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Adriatic  fleet,v.  554 

Aquilian  law  (Damni  in- 
juria' actio)  .  .  V.  299 

Aquilius  (Manias),  consul 
in  129,  organizes  the 
Asiatic  |>rovince,  accused 
of  exactions    .         .       ii.  429 

—  trial,  ii.  318,  513,653,655 
Aquillia  (via).  .  .  i.  405 
A(|uilonia,    defeat    of    the 

Samnites         .  i.  360,  363 

Aquincum   (Buda),   Roman 

po'<t  .  .  .  .  V.  29 
Aquinnm  (Aquino). colony,  i.401 
Aquitaine,      camjviign      of 

Cnissus  .         .         .      iii. 

—  pacified  by  A^rripivi,  iii. 

—  furnishes  light  infantry 
to  the  Roman  army       iii. 

—  its  limits  extended  to 
the  Ixjire     .  .  .    iv 

Arab  kingdom  of  OJeiiathus 

vi.  435 
Arabia,  commerce  .     iv.  12,  73, 

V.  464,  569 

—  merchant  route         .    iv.  86 

—  CJiravans  by  Petra  v.  78 

—  by  Palmyni.  .       vi.  433 

—  importations   to  Rome 

iv.  76 

—  perfumes  .         .         .   iv.  86 

—  conquered  by  Cornelius 

Pal  ma     .         .         .       iv.  776 

—  its  organizjition         .     v.  82 

—  Petrea,  Roman  mer- 
chants in         .         .        iv.  76 

—  Felix        .  .iv.  102 
Arabfi,       repres-sod      under 

Severus       .        .         ,    vi.  77 

—  in  the  Roman  army,    vi.  68 
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Page 
Arabs      (Nabatean).      their 
kingtlom      .         .  iii.  649 

—  burn  the  fleet  (  f  Cleo- 
patnv      .         .         .         iv.  67 

expedition  of  Gallus,  iv.  102 
Arcesilas,    .sceptical    philo- 
sopher       .         .         .  ii.  216 
Archagaihos,  first  doctor  at 

Rome     .         .         .         i.  547 
Archelaus,     lieutenant     of 
Mithridates  .  ii.  656,  670 

—  son   of   Herod,   brother 

of  Herod  .Antipas  .iv.  100 

-  son  of  high  priest  of 
Comana,  Antony  makes 
king    <tf  Cappadocia,    iii.  622 

—  Tiberius  pleads  for,  iv.  273 
Arches  (triumphal),  iv.220,v.439 
Arch  ('.stratus,   his  "  Gastro- 

nomia"  translated  bv 
Ennius  .         .  .       ii.  206 

Archiatri,  p;ilatini,  jx)pu- 
laris,  vide  Doctors 

Archimedes  defends  Syra- 
cuse       .         .         .         i.  643 

—  his  tomb  .  .  .  ii.  210 
Arehimiine,  at  funemls,  v.  277 
Architecture,  Etru.scau,  1.  Ixxxii. 

1  xxxvi  i 

—  Roman,  utilitJirian  cha- 
racter. I.  XX.  99,  iv.  204,  227 

Arcuthias,   son  of  Mit lira- 
dates      .  .         ii.  656,  659 
Arde;v,  capital  of  Rutuli,  \.  xeii 

—  besieged  iy  Tarquin  .    i.  46 

—  help  Rome  against  the 
Gauls     .         .         .        i.  258 

—  ancient  paintings  .  i.  138 
Ardennes,  the  god  Arduin.iii.  105 
Ardeshir,  king  of  Persia,  vi.  303. 

343 

Arena  at  Xismes  commenceil 

by   Hadrian   (?),  finished 

by  Antonine  .  .v.  46,  153 

Arenas,  vide  Amphitheatres 
Arotas,  Arabian  chief,  seizes 

on  C«ple.syria  .  ii.  640,  830 
Arevaci  (the), of  Numantia,ii.i5i 
Argcntarii,  the  Ixinkers,    i.  548, 

ii.  430 
Argentarius  (mons)  .  ii.  746 

Argentei,  money  struck  by 

Diocletian  .  .  vi.  647 
Ariarathes     IV,,    king    of 

Cappodocia.         .       ii.  42,  58 

—  IX.,  a  royal  fancy,  iii.  622 
Aricia,  legend  of  Hcrdonius,  i.41 

—  defeat  of  Htruscans      i.  183 

—  struggle  with  Ardca,  i.  231 

—  receives  civic  rights  and 
suffrage.         .         .         i.  326 

—  temple  of  Diana,  I.   cxxvi. 

cxxxiv 
Ariminum,  mercantile  port, 

iv.  78 
Ariol)}iaincs     I.,     king     of 
Cappidocia,  ii.  527,  554,   581, 

647 

—  Pompey  increases  king- 
dom       .  .  .        ii.  836 

—  III.,  debtors      ii.  632,  647, 

649.  651,  672 


Page 
Ariobazanes  III.  sends  aid 
to  Pompey      .         .      iii.  297 

—  restored  to  his  kingdom 

!'!•  333 

—  killed  by  Cassias.      iii.  470 

—  the    ^Mcde,    C.    Ciesar 
gives  him  Armenia      .  iv.  140 

Ariovi.stus       d(  feats       the 
.VA\\\      .         .         .      iii.  130 

—  war  with  Caesar         iii.  138 
Arist.Tnus,  Achaian,  l>ought 

bv  Rome     .        ii.  40,  80,  130 
Aristides,  rhetor,  statue  at 
Alexandria      .  .  v.  69 

high  prie.st  of  province 
of  .Asia        .         .      V.  67  n.  5 

—  -  mystic  .         .        v.  702 
-praises  Roman  rule,  v.  417 

Aristion     defends     Athens 

against  Svlla       .   ii.  656,  660 
.Aristo,  Tynan,  emissary  of 

Hannibal  at  Carthago  .    ii.  45 
Aristobulus,     Jewish    king 

ii.  828,  830 
Aristocles,    rhetor   of    Pei'- 

gamus    ...  V.  68 

.Aristocracy        in       ancient 

Italian  society,  I.  Ixxi.  Ixxxii. 
cxxiii.  cxxiv.  cxxviii 

—  revolution  in  510,  i.  152, 155 
new,  ii.    291,  297,  314,  325, 

329,  370,  430.  514.  522,  532 
restored     under     Sy  11a 

ii.  707,  720 

—  a    monied.   formed    by 
Augustus,  iii.  727  .«rr/.,  iv.  249 

Tiberius  and  Domitian 
oppress  .  .        iv.  718,  724 

—  failure  of  ancient, iv.  587, 718 

—  renewed  from  provinces 

iv.  648,  737 

—  new  noblesse    .    v.  375.  506 

—  aristocratic  character  of 
Roman  towns  .        v.  369 

—  exeludeil    from    active 
functions     .         .  vi.  375,  381 

Aristodemus,  tyrant  of 
Cuma?    .         .         .  '37 

Ariston  (Titius),  private 
virt.ues         .  .  .v.  627 

Aristonicus,  son  of  Eumenes 

ii.  161 

Aristotle    .  ii.  212,  217,  233,  391 

—  Sylla     brings      manu- 
scripts of    .    ii.  633  n.  5,  660 

Aristoxcnus,  materialist,  ii.  211 
Aries, seat  of  annual  assembly 

of  the  Seven  Provinces,  iv.  238 

Armenia  under  Tigranes,  ii.  642, 

643,  649,  805 

—  carapiigns  of  Lucullus 

ii.  807,  814 

—  occupation  by  Pompcy's 
troops         .         .        ii.  025 

—  king  Artavasdes  I.   of- 
fers to  assist  Crassus,  iii.  234 

—  Antony,  campaigns    in 

iii.  516-528 
-    gives  his  son  Alcxjinder 
the  title  of  king  of        iii.  522 

—  strategic  importiince,iii.646, 

iv.  98,  121 
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rase 
Armenia,  expedition  of  Ti- 
Lerius.  crowns  Tigniiics,  iv.  98 

—  -  of  Caius  Cicvsir    .       iv.  121 

—  of  (lermanicus  iv.  302 

—  of  Vitellius       .  iv.  363 
aljamloncd  to  the  Par- 

thians  by  Caligulii .       iv.  389 

—  recovered   l>y    Claudius 

iv.  430 

—  conquered  hy  Corbulo 

iv.  491 

—  Trajan     .         .  iv.  824 

—  Hadrian  abandons         .  v.  7 

—  again  under  Roman  in- 
fluence        .         .         ,  V.  172 

—  dependent  on  Sapor,  vi.  417 

—  -  under  Diocletian  . 

—  Christianity  in  vi.  614 
Armorica  .  .  ,  iii.  153 
Armourers  .  iv.  82n.4 
Army  under  Servius        .   i.  120 

pay     .         .         .         i.  243 

—  -  reform  of  Camillus  .    i.  26:5 

—  -  penalties       .  .        i.  290 

—  proletariat  excluded,   i.  301 
orgimizjiticMi    in   third 

century  B.C.  .     1.419,433 

—  Marius  modifies  system 

of  recruiting  .  .        ii.  472 

—  the  arms  and  «order  of 
battle  .         .         .   i.  495 

—  ceases    to    bo    a    civil 
duty        .         .  .        ii.  495 

armies  belong  not  to 
Kepublic,  but  to  the 
generals      .         .  iii.  664 

Augustus    creates     the 
stiiudiug  army         .       ii.  720. 
iv.  71,  253-257 

—  the    praetorian      guard 

i'-  ^73^  495 

—  military  rules  of  Clau- 
dius   ...  iv.  409 

—  -  of  Domitian  .      iv.  C99 
-  of  Hadrian       .         v.  15-20 

—  the  army  in  the  .second 
century  a.d.   .     v.  536,  vi.  28 

—  under  Severus  .     vi.  135  sr(^ 
in  third  century,  vi.  364-375 

Arno      .  .  .1.  XX.  xxxv 

—  Etruscan    caual,    from 

I.  Ixxiv.  xcv 
Arnobius,  rhetor,  converted 

vi.  599 
Arpi,  i.  617,  629,  632,  635,  686 

Arpinum,      birthplace     of 

Cicero    .         .         .       ii.  447 

—  possessions  in  (laul     ii.  169 

—  obtains  right  of  suCFrage 

ii.  287 

—  country  of  Marius,  ii.  445, 

472,  516,  697 
Arras  .  iii.  146,  v.  425,  vi.  449 
Arretium,  Samnite  war,  i.  347, 

IT,.  .354 

—  second  Funic  war,  1.  592-3, 

ii.  686 
Arria,  wife  of  Partus,    iv.  436, 

480 

—  daughter  of  same  name 
marries  Thrasca,  iv.  48o,v.  629 

.—    female  philosopher,  vi.  115 
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Taffc 
Arrian  of  Nicomedia,  lieu- 
tenant of  Hadrian  .        V.  112 

—  cir(  umnavig:itesEuxine,v.40 
his  Kncliiridion         .  v.  658 

Arruntius  (L. ),  consul  a.i>. 
6 ;  his  accusers  punished 

Jv.  354 

—  cannot  enter  on  his 
government  in  Spain 
which  ho  administers  by 
legates  .         .         .       iv.  361 

Arsa  (C.  Terentiliu.s),  tri- 
bune .         .         .   i.  202 

Arsaces  VI.,  king  of  Par- 
thia,  conqueror  and 
legislator        ,  .      iii.  233 

—  XI.,  king  of  Parthia 
sends  ambassador  to  Sylla 

ii.  581 
Arsiicids,  kings  of  Parthin, 
their  power        .  iii.  232,  647 
)rinces  at  Rome        iv.  366 
[ellenised,      overcome 
by  Sas-sanids        .         .vi.  302 
Arsia  (the  forest  of)  .  i.  52 

Arsinoe,  sister  of  Cleopatra, 

"'•  325-  3^i 

—  one  of  the    five    great 

towns  of  Cyrenaica  .     ii.481, 

iii.  164 
Art,  foreign  imjx)rtation  to 
Rome,   i.    138,    140,   ii.    209, 

282 

—  encourjiged  bvxVugustus 

iii.  524 

—  Carthaginian        .         i.  452 

-  Christian,    g'jifted    on 
ancient  art .      v.  745,  vi.  389 

—  Etruscan,  I.   xlv.  Iviii.  Ixx. 

Ixxx.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxvii.  138 

—  Greek    .    i.  546,  ii.  209.  210 

—  Roman         .  .  i.  545 

—  in  time  of  Augustus,  iv.  196, 

204 

—  under  Vespasian        .iv.  658 

—  under  Domitian  .       iv.  695 

—  under  the  Antonines,  v.  98, 

660 

—  at  Rome  .         ,         .v.  661 

—  at  Pompeii  .  .       iv.  661 
golden  house  of  Nero.iv.  512 

—  in  the  Roman  vilhis,  v.  620, 

624 

—  grandeur  .         .         .vi.  135 

-  decays  in  third  century 
A.I).         .         vi.  382,  385.  388 

Artjibanus  III.,  Parthian 
kinL',  weakness  of  his 
Empire  .  iii.  648,  iv.  304 

—  -  tries  to  conquer  Armenia 

iv.  366 

—  IV,,  treaty  with  Mac- 
rinus  .         .         .    ^     .vi.  266 

-  conquered  and  kille<l  by 
Arileshir 

Artitvasdes  I.,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, ally  of  Crassus,  iii.  234 
of  Antony         ,  iii.  521 

—  falls  away    .         .      iii.  518 

—  taken  in  trcaeliory      iii.  521 
murdered  after  Act.ium 

by  order  of  Cleopatra,  iii.  ^.',2 
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Artavasdes,  king  of  Media 

Atntpatene  .  iii.  646 

Artaxata,  IxisiegCKl  by  I.ucul- 

lus.  .  .  ii.  820 

—  luirned  by  Coibulo     iv.  492 

-  taken  by  Priscus  under 
Marcus  A u re  1  ins.         .  v.  176 

Artaxerxes,     or     Anleshir, 
first  Sassiinid  king.       vi.  302 

—  war     with     Alexander 
Severus  .  .  .       vi.  306 

—  menaces  Armenia      .vi.  343 
Artemis,    temple     on     the 

Aventiue,    vi'le   Diana,  i.  133 
Arthitiiuros,  Illyri;in  chief, 
ally  of  Rome,  killed   by 
Perseus       .         .         .     i.  87 
Aruns,  son  of  Tarquin,  i.  37,  52, 

50.  180,  183 
Aruspices  .  I.  Ixxx.  Ixxxi 

-  under  Tarquin  theeliler,  i.30 

—  in  common  life     .  i.  96,  100 

—  for  rulers.  .  .  ii.  174 
--  lo.se  cre<lit,  ii.  237,  267,  370 

Ar^'ales  (the  brothers),  i.  97,  99, 
103,  136,  293.  iii.  748 

-  always    patricians    like 
the  Salii .         .  i.  297  n.  2 

Arverni,   first  war    against 
Rome .         .         .         .  ii.  487 
second,  iii.  1 23,  137,  180,  202 

—  temple  of  Mercury    .   vi.  21 
As,  monetary  unit      .  .i.  xx 

—  weight      .  .  .   i.  121 
--  money.          .         .         i.  208 

—  -  re<hiction  of  weight,  i.  497, 

630 
Asander,    king   of    Pontus, 

murderer    of   Pliarmu-as, 

son  of  Mitliridates  .     iii.  334 
Ascalis,  king  of  Marusians 

ii.  750 
Asclepiades     of     Rilhynia, 

famous  doctor  at  Rome,  iv.  198 
Asconius, expedition  against 

the  Scordisci         .  .  ii.   164 

Asculani  (the),  in  Social  war 

'.'•  552.  572 

Asculum,  in  A]>ulia,  i.  378,  381, 

405,  452,  ii.  550,  561,  563,  570, 

575.  724 
Ascuris,    marsh     in    Mace- 
donia       .         .         .       ii.  102 
Asellio,  prrrtor   .         .      ii.  585 

—  (Sempronius),  historian 

ii.  379 

Asia,  Roman  province,  ii.  167, 

196,  644,  672 

—  worship  of  conical  stones 

vi.  389 
Asia  Minor,  reorganized  by 
Pompey  .         .         .       ii.  816 

—  under  Augustus,  iii.  583,599, 

687 

—  -  Gallic  colonies     .        iii.  89 

—  commerce     .         .  iv.  71,  74 

—  th(!  Ixirbarians  in,vi.424,  427 
Asiaticas,  freodnian,  cruci- 
fied     .         .  iv.  464,  644 

—  L.  Si-ipio      .         •  ii.  55  *'9 

—  native  of  Vienne  in  (Jaul 
and  twice  consul       .     v.  420 
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Pago 
AsiaticuH,     candidate      for 
Kmpiro  after   murder  of 
Caligula  .         .     iv.  395.  397 

—  dejith  .  .  iv.  437 
Asinius  Pollio  .  iii.  442,  488 
Assemblies   (municipal),  iv.  46, 

V.  349.  351 

—  (provincial),    ii.    194,     201, 
iv.   43.  4«.  238,  240.  V.    59, 

473.  474 

—  (public)  among  Italians 

I.  cxxvii.  73,  329 
Assidui  .  .  .  i.  121,  401 
A.s.signation  of  land,  i.  168,  27S, 

ii.  414 
A.ssistanco  of  the  waik  and 
pior         .         .        V.  183,  638 

—  .SCO  Clients,    Charities, 
Alimentary    A.ssociations 

V.  392 

Astiirto,  Syrian  goddess,  i.  436, 

441,  479.  v.  702 

Astrology  and  astrologers, ii. 225 

—  treatise  on,  by  Nigidius 

iv.  196 

—  increased       i>opiilarity 
about  second  century,  v.  222, 

712 
Astures  remain  independent 

ii.  155,  181 

—  conquered  by  Augustus 

iii.  554,  iv.  59 
Asturia.    town    and    river, 
Latin  defeat  on  banks  of 

.  i-  325 

—  Augustus  and    .  iv.  145 

Asturica  (Astorga),  military 

post         .         .  iv.  58 

Asturiones,   name  of   prize 

horses  .         .    iv.  83 

Asylum  of  Romulus  .  i.  II,  76 
Afacinus  (Varro),  epic  poet, 

lK)rn  at  Narl>onno  .  iii.  556 
Afegua,  Spanish  stronghold 

taken  by  C;esar  .  iii.  375  n 
Ateiiis,    tribune,     im[)reca- 

tions  against  Crassus,  iii.  228 
AtoUa,   town   of   Cimi«inia 

I.  Ixviii.  327,  617,  657.  ii.  169 
AtAillauie,  original  comedies 

of  Camion ia,  1.533-541.11.264, 

iv.  296 
Aternia,    law    to    regulate 

fines,  penal  system  hitj;lily 

devoloi>ed,  i.  204-208,  ii.  317, 
.  v.  335.  344 
Aternius,  consul  divides  the 

Aventine  lands  .  i.  207 
Aternus  (the)  .  ii.  550 

Athamanes  .sack  Thess;iiy,    ii.  30 

—  ttUios  of  Rome,  ii,  32-38,  46, 

50,  75,  97.  iii.  565 
AtheujL'Us,  brother  of  Attiilus 

ii.  334 
Athenio,    rising    of    slaves 

ii.  3S4..5«o-5»3 
Athens,ally  of  Rome  :igainst 
Philip     .        .        .        i.  6:^7 

—  its  tlecline  .    ii.  18 

—  besieged  by  Phllij*  11.  28 

—  Rom(!  surrenders  Paros 
and  Delos  to  it  ii.  39 
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rage 
ii.  187 

ii-  377, 
624,  633 

—  surrenders  ttt  Mithri- 
datos   .         .         .         .  ii.  656 

—  besieged  and  taken  by 
.Sylla  .       ii.  657,  664 

—  Antony  winters  in      iii.  498 
-  games  given  by  Antony 

ill.  524 

—  Octiivia  at     .         .      Hi.  513 

—  Antony  and  Cleopatra 

iii-  53> 

-  H.odrian  at        .       v.  59,  70 

—  Hadrian  archon  at  v.  59 

—  -  Marcus  Aurelius  at      v.  205 

—  the  Areopagus  and  \m\y- 
lic  ji.ssembly  under  the 
Emi.ire  .  v.  341,  352 

—  jis  a  centre  of  ])hilo- 
sophy  iii.  565,  v.  447 

-  its  .schools         .  iii.  566 
young      Romans      fre- 

(pient,  Hi'utus  takes 
le.ssons  from  Theom- 
nestus  and  Cratippus,  iii.  464 

—  (>icero  at  .  .  ii.  787 

-  Hadrian   builds  a  new 

V.  59,  67 

-  i'anhellenion        ,  v.  64 

-  Olympieion      .         .     v.  65 

—  stiitues  of  Hrutus  and 
Citssius,  beside  tluise  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
giton  .  .      ill.  465 

inviision  of  barbarians 

vi.  449 
Athletes  (combats  of),  ii.  280. 

iii.  742 
Atia,  mot  her  of  Octavius,  iii.  422 
At  ilia  (law), right  of  R(^man 
pra'tor  to  appoint  a  guard- 
ian to  those  who  hud  none 

ii.  176,  223 
Atilian     (plebi.scite),     con- 
cerning     the     legionary 
tribunes      .  .  .1.  293 

Atilius,  consul  killed  at  th(* 

battle  of  Like  Telanum,  1.  513 
Atina,  VoKscian  town  colon- 

l/<'d  .         1.  35*.  401 

Atinian  (law),  constituting 

tribunes  as  senators  .     ii.  415 
Atinius,   tribuiu'  of  people 
after  murder  of  Tiljerius 
(iraccluis         .  .        11.  4'4 

.\tlantic,  commerce  of  Car- 
thage in      .         .         .  ii.  449 
t ides iLstonish  Romans,! i. 1 52 
Atliis,  revolt  of  Tacfarinas 

iv.  306 

—  Suetonius  Paul  in  us 
cros.ses   .  .       iv.  433 

—  military  j)osts  .     v.  39 
Atra,  stroiigliold  in  Moso|>o- 

tamia  (now  El-Hadrh), 
Trajan  before      .  iv.  831 

—  sends  archers  to  Septi- 
mius  Severus  .         vi.  48 

—  l>esieged  in  vain  by 
Severtis        .  .  vi.  72 

^-  sedition  at  .         .         vi.  73 
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Atra  l>osiego<l  by  Anleshir, 
son  of  Sas.sjin        .  vi.  303 

—  tjiken  and  destroyed  by 
Sapor      .         .         .      vi.  343 

Atr.itini  (the)  .         .  i.  156 

Atriitinus      (Sempronius), 

;igrarian  law  of  .  1.  171 
At  rax,  stronghold  in  The.s- 

siily,    withstands    Flami- 

ninus  .  .  .  ii.  33 
.Vtrebates  .  .  iii.  I46,  147 
Atroctus    (price    of    books 

from),  bookseller  at  Rome 

iv.  77 
Atria,  ancient  Adria        1.  Ixxvi 

—  -  pirates  .         .        i.  330 
Atrium   (the),   of   Etruscan 

origin  .         I.  Ixxxi 

Libertiitis,         library 
founded  by  Asinius  Pollio 

iii.  409,  iv.  186,  210 
.\tropateiie  (Media)  .  ii.  816 

Atta  (Quinctius),  poet, 
author  of  Togatie  come- 
dies, died  at  Rome  78  n.r. 

ii.  264 
.Attalids  (the)  .   11.  160,  161 

Att^dus  I.,  king  of  Perga- 
mos  .  i.  556,  637,  ii.  4,  20 

threateneil  by  Philip  of 
Macedon      .         .         .    ii.  24 

Sulpicius  .s('lls  him 
iEgina  for  30  talents,  ii.  604 

—  II.    king    of    Pergamos 

ii.  125,  159 
(piarrols  with  I>itliynia 

ii,  160 
offers     /^3,ooo     for    a 
picture    .         .         .11.  281 

111.,  cruel  and  mad, 
Rome  .seizes  his  inherit- 
ance    .         .         .         .11.  161 

—  prince  of  the  race 
of  Pyla^menes  ;  Pompey 
leaves  him  a  share  of 
Paphlagonia      .         .     ii.  834 

Attica,  cratlle  of  thc^  civili- 
zation of  the  world  1.  438 
-  ravaged  by  the  Acarna- 
nians       .         .         .         ii.  18 

—  devastations  of  Philip,  i.  28 

—  condeinntil  to  furnish 
100,000  bushels  of  corn,  i.  330 

—  Roman  exactions       .   1.  625 
Hadrian  at    .  .  v.  59 

Atticus,  friend  of  ('icoro  and 
of  all  parties  iii.  441 

-  refuses   public  offices,   iv.  7 
in  Hpirus  .  iii.  683 

—  employs  slaves  as  copy- 
i.sts  .         .         .11.  310  n 

—  (Hero<les),  celebrated 
rhet(jr  and  priest .         .     v.  63 

—  treasure  found  by  his 
father      .         .         .      iv.  739 

--  had  been  pupil  of  Pole- 
mon  .     v.  67 

—  aqueduct  built  by  him 

in  part     .         .  v.  71 

—  his  liberality  at  Athens,v.376 

—  appointed  consul  in  the 
year  145       .         •         •  V-  5^7 
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Auctorifas  Patrum,  right  of 
the  senate  or  the   patri- 
ciiin  curia*  to  authorize  the 
presentation  of  a  law,  i.  154. 

166 

—  according  to  the  hiws  of 
Publiiis  Philo,  the  senate 
must  give  previous  appro- 
bation to  law         .    i.  291,  292 

Aufitlianus  Pontius  kills  his 

daughter      .         .         .  ii.  263 

Aufidius  writes  in  Greek,  li.  374 

AuHdus  (the)      .         i.  608,  068 

Augurs     (art     of),    among 

Ktruscans,     I.     Ixxi.     Ixxxii. 

cxxii.  exlii 

—  Sahellians  .         .       i.  6 

—  at  Rome,  i.  15,  30,  34,  43, 
loi,    115,  384,    ii.   267,    290, 

370,  7»9 

—  are  of  political  use      ii.  290 

—  are  accused  in  216,  of 
pious  frauds,  by  a  tribune 

i-  594 

—  the  law  Ogulnia  (300), 
increa.><es  numlier  from 
four  to  nine,  of  whom 
five  must  bo  plel'oiaiis,  i.  293 

Augu>tu  V'indclicoruni    .  iv.  108 

—  Pnvtoria  (AosUi)       .    iv.  57 

—  Taurinorum  (Turin)     iv.  54 

—  Vagienornm  (Saluces),  iv.  54 
Angustal  worship, iv.  24,  27.266. 

V.  372 
Augustals   (the),  priests  of 
the  altar  of  Rome  and  of 
the  August i      .     iv.  19,  v.  365 
Aui^iistau  history    .         .  vi.  598 
Auijjustiniani        .  .       iv.  503 

Au;iustus  (the  second  trium- 
vinite),  Octavius  arrives 
at  Rome  after  the  dejith 
t)f  Ca'sar  .         .  .     iii.  422 

—  re}nilsed  by  Antony,  iii.  426 

—  collects  an  army    .     iii.  432 

—  Cicero    nominates    him 
proprietor     .         .  iii.  436 

—  battle  of  Mixlena  (27th 
April,  43)         .  iii.  440 

—  he  marches  on  Rome 
and   is  named  consul,  iii.  444 

—  ho  treats  with  Lepidus 
and  Antony  .         .         iii.  445 

—  second   triumvirate,  iii.  446 

—  proscriptions         .      iii.  446 

—  battle  of  Philippi,iii.47l-478 

—  Octavius  takes  posses- 
sion of  Claul      .     iii.  478-492 

—  treaty  of  l{rundisium,iii.492 

—  treaty  of   Miseimm,  iir.  495 

—  interview  of  Tart  iitiiiu 

iii.  499 

—  battle  of  Naulochus  and 
flight  of  Sextus  Pom- 
peiiis  (36)         .         .      iii.  506 

—  deposition  of  Lepidus,iii.5io 

—  duumvirate  of  Octavius 
and   Antony  (36-30),   iii.  511 

—  his  nuHltration     .      iii.  1512 

—  vigilance  of  his  adminis- 
tration .         .  iii.  513 

—  rupture  with  Autouy,iii.526 
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Page 
Augustus,  battle  of  Actium 
(2n(l  September.  31  ),iii.  536  seq 

—  return  of  Octiivius  to 
Italy        .         .  iii.  541 

-  Octavius atAlexandna, iii. 543 
interview     with    Cleo- 
patra  .         .         .         iii.  545 

—  condition  of   provinces 

iii.  548-562 

—  name  of,  given      .      iii.  699 
Augustus's    administration 

at  Rome  and  in  Italy, 
classification  of  persons, 
senators  .         .        .     iii.  693 

—  sons  of  senators       .iii.  728 

—  knights        .         .      iii.  730 

—  burghers  .         .         »'•  731 

—  people  .         .         .     iii.  732 

—  hienirchy  of  magistracy 

iii-  734 
--  decurions    and    augu.s- 
tales,      hone-stioros      and 
humiliores  .  .  iii.  735,  736 

—  public  distributions,  iii.  737 
--  games  .  .  .  iii.  741 
--  beautifying  of  Rome, iii.  742 
--  police        .         .  iii.  744 

-  encouragements  to  work 

iii-  745 

—  religious  reform    .      iii.  746 

—  eflorts  to  improve  society 

iii.  755.  760 

—  law  deMarifandis  onli- 
nibus  completed  by  the 
hiw  I'ajtia  Poppa-a  .      iii.  757 

-  carmen  sjeculare  ( 1 711. c.) 

iii-  759 

—  divides  Italy  into  eleven 

regions  and  ili.sirms  the 
population    .         .         .iii.  761 

-  he  rebuilds  Perusia,  iii.  765 

—  Italian  votes         .      iii.  766 
Augustus's    administration 

of  provinces,  divides  pro- 
vinces with  the  senate 
(27  B.C.)        .         .         .     iv.  2 

—  piyment  of  governors 
and  long  duration  of  func- 
tions       .         .         .  iv.  7 

—  their  dependence  on  the 
emperor       .         .         iv.  8,  9 

—  money  reform       .  iv.  10-14 

—  roads         .         .         .   iv.  15 

—  posts     .         .         .         iv.  16 

—  religious   organizjition 

iv.  18-24 

—  Druids      .         .         .  iv.  28 

—  belief  in  Manes,  Genii, 
Divi        .         .         .iv.  34,  38 

—  orfjaniziition  of  various 
provinces  by  Augustus, 
Gaul  (27  B.C.).  iv.  44,  50  seq 

—  assembly  of  iiyons,  iv.  44,  53 

-  Spain   and   Mauretania 
(26-24  n.( .)  .       iv.  59-63 

^  Sicily  and  Greece  (22- 

21  n.c.)   .  .         .        iv.  64 

Isast           .  .      iv.  63,  64 

-  Kgypt.  .         .  iv.  68,  71 

-  general  measures       ,    iv.  69 
commerce,  general  pro- 


sperity 
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Page 

Augustus,   organization    of 
fnm tiers      .         .   iv.  95,  133 

—  private  life  .         .      iii.  7iJ 

—  loss  of  friends  .  iv.  112,  135 

—  (last  years  «>f),  and  the 
succession  to  the  Empire, 
the  imperial  family  in  the 
year  8  A.i».   .         .  'v.  135 

—  though  not  formally 
tsUiblishing  herwlity, pre- 
pares it  by  his  ailo[itions 

iv.  136 

—  favour  of  L.and  C.Csesar 

iv.  138 

—  condemnation  of  Julia 

(2  B.C.)    .         .         .      iv.  139 

—  dwith  of  L.  and  C.  Ca^ir 

(3  and  4  B.C.)        .  iv.  140 

—  adopts  Agrippa  Pos- 
tumus  and  Til>erius  (13 
A.i>.)         .         .  iv.  141 

—  his  death   (14  A.n.),  iv.  146 

—  his  funenil  and  apo- 
theosis       .         .     iv.  147-153 

—  letters  and  arts,  monu-- 
ments,   architecture,  etc, 

iv.  168-232 

—  his  work  and  its  j)olitical 
result.s,    senate,    people, 
society     .         .        iv.  229-268 

—  genealogical  table  of  his 
family     .         .         .      iv.  134 

—  (will  of)  .  .  iv.  154-168 
Auleivi-Eburovices  (the),  iii.  155 
Auletes  (Ptolemy)  .  .  iii.  57 
A  ulularia, comedy  of  Plautus 

ii-  349 
Aurelian    distinguished    as 
general  against  barbarians 

vi.  400 

—  his  accession  .      vi.  453 

—  his  origin  .         •  vi.  465 

—  his  manner  .         .      vi.  466 

—  treats  with  barbarians,vi.467 

—  yielils  Dacia      .  vi.  468 

—  invasion  of  AUeinanni 
and  Jutes         .         .      vi.  470 

wall  of       .  .  vi.  473 

—  various  wars         vi.  474-488 

—  laws      .  .  vi.  501 

—  his  death  .         .  vi.  504 

—  sedition    during    reign 

of    .         .         .         .      VI.  504 

—  character .  .  vi.  506 
Aurelian  way  .  i.  40S'  ''•  "2 
Aureus    of  Cu'sar,  standanl 

of  value        .         .  iii. 

—  under  Nero  .  .      iv. 

—  falsification  in  third 
century         .         .  vi. 

Aurnm  coronariuni,  golden 
erowii  of  victory  olYered 
to  proconsuls        .  .  ii. 

—  become  tlio  coronary 
gold  of  emjK'i-ors      .        ii.  333 

—  vicesimarium  reserve»l 
for  unforeseen  necessities 

i.  661,  ii.  313 
Aurunci  (the) .  I.  xciii.  xcvii 

—  wars  with  Rome,  i.  274-318, 

321,  324.  327,  342 
Ausar.  or  Serchio        ,         .11 
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Ausones  (the)      .       I.  xciii.  328 

Autaritus,  Gaulish  chief,  i.  525 

Authority  (f)aternal),dimin- 

ishod  by  the  Antoninus,  v.  185, 

237.  244 
Autronius,    accomplice     of 

Catiline  .         .         .        iii.  22 

Auxiliaries     .     i.  423,  426,  433, 

ii.  184  n.  I,  187  n.  7,  iii.  730 

n.  6,  iv.  256,  V.  545 

Auxilium,  voting  power  of 

tribunes        .         .         .  i.  165 
Avaricum  (Hourges),  iii.  183,  186 
Aventine,    Cjicus   killed    by 
Hercules  at,  i.  3.  6,  7,  29,  37,  79 

—  retreat  of  the  people  to 

i.  165,  204,  207 

—  temple  of  Juno      .      i.  248, 

ii-  3^3^  439 
Avernus  (the  lake)    .   I.  xiv.  cxi 

—  formation  of  Port  Julii 
by  th<^  junction  of  the 
lakes  Avernus  and  Lu- 
orinus      .  ,      iii.  499 

Avienus  ((?.),  h^ionary  tri- 
bune dismissed  by  (Vrsar 
on  account  (»f  his  luMvvy 
l»!iggago       .   ^     .         ii'i.  345 
Axia,  or  C;isfel  d'Asso,  I.  Ixxxvii 
Axirros,    Axiokors;i,    Axio- 
kers;is,  Cabeiri  of  Samo- 
thraco      ...        I.  xlvi 
Axios  (the)      .  .V.  4.^3 

Axum  (ol)elisk  of ), memorial 
of  victories  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes  .  ,  iii.  649 
Axumites,  Abyssinian  poojdo 
near  liabel  Mandolj,  largo 
commerce     .         .  iii.  649 

Haalbec,    v.  76,   78,    478,    vi.   85, 

2()3 
Raal-Hammon  .  .  i.  444 
I5a  by  Ionia  (tissues  from),  iv.  86 
Rac(h;e  of  Kuripides  iii.  236 

IJiU'chanals    at     Rome,  first 
religious  jxrsecution,  ii.  249, 

253 
Bacchides,  comedy  of  Plant  n^ 

ii.  239 
Rjicchus  (mysteries)         .  ii.  246 

-  country  of  Rossi,  sacred 

to  .  •  .         •       iv.   1 14 

Iku'frian.i   (eml>Jis.sy  from), 

to  Augustus         .  .    iv.  98 

Uaden-l^Jidcn     foun<led     by 

Trajan    .  .  .       iv.  745 

Radajoz,       forni(M-ly       Pax 

Auijusta      .  .  .    iv.  61 

Bavula  .  .  .    i.  682,  683 

IJji'tica       .  i.  ^69,  676,  6S5, 

iii.  553,  iv.  (K3 

—  commerce  ii.  69  n.,  157 

—  Sertorius  in,  ii.  749,  iv.  57-60 

-  gold   mines  .  .         iv.  83 
Ha-tis   or   GuadaKjuivir,  i.    677, 

6S2,  ii.  45,  iii.  372,  iv.  549 
Hiigradas         .  i''-..2^9.  353 

lii\uv  .  .  I.  xxvii.  iv.  477 

Hall. ilia  .  .v.  464 

Ralhinus.    em[>eror.   vi.    327-338 
Uulbus  (L.  Corn.)    .         iii.  389   j 
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Balbu.s,  triumph  of     .       iv.  489 
Ralearic     Isles     (Carthage 
conquers)        .         i.  448,  451 

—  (Rome  conquers)  ii.  156 
I^lista  .  .  .  iii.  200 
lialtea  gold  mines  .  ii.  484 
I>arb-vrians   (struggle    with 

Gallic)    •         ii.  490,  492,  597 

—  in  time  of  Augustus,  iii.  550 

—  invade      frontiers       of 
Rhine  ami  Danube         iv.  106 

—  further  incursions      iv.  114 

—  wars  withV'espasian,  iv.  604- 

613 

—  on  Danul)0      .         .    iv.  704 

—  advances    in    Illyricum 

V.  434 

—  barbarian  women  mar- 
ried to  Romans      .        vi.  372 

—  barbarians      begin     to 
mvagetho  Empire, vi.  394,409 

—  further  inrojids,  vi.  412,  417 

—  in  Asia  .         .      vi.  418,  422 
-—  fresh    arrival     of   bar- 
barians (267)  vi.  449,  456 
—  under  Tacitus     .  vi.  5 13 

—  under  I'robus,vi.  5 18. >■<(/.,  538 
Rarlxiric    world,    middle  of 

third  century     •     vi.  353  srq., 

372,  373.  395 

—  overwhelms  the  I'^mpiro 

vi.  412 
Rarbatus  (Horatius')  .  i.  20 
liarcii,   Cyrenaic  town,    ii.    481, 

614,  680 
---  Amilcar,  see  Hamilcar 
R'lrcas    (the)    i.    529,    571, 
Jiari^azzo,  hot  sjtriiig      .    I, 
liasilica      .         •         •       iv. 
li.Lsilus     (Minucius),    mur- 
derc^r  of  C;es.ar     .  iii. 

Ras(juos  (the)     .         .        ii. 
]5ass;ino,      ancient      IjTicus 

Vadimonius  .     i.  348,  367 

Rjissiaiius,  see  l^la^aKalus 

—  priest  of  the  sun.  father- 
in-law  of  Severus  vi.  116 

]?assus  (Ca'cilius),  parti.san 
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Riist^irna',    carried     captive 


111.  371 
capti 
by  Phili[i       .        ii.  83,  86,  94 

Probiis         establishes 
100,000 of  them  in  Thrace 

vi.  521.  561 
Ratavia  under  Augustus    .   iv.  6 
Ratavians,    \'espasian's  war 
with  .  .  ,    IV.  604-613 

—  Hadrian  .  .-  v.  47 
Rafhs  .  .  .  -  V.  591 
Rato,  Dalmatian  chief,  his 

reply  to  Til>erius  iv.   1 26 

Ratuatus,  rule  Ix'Utulusand 

gladiators    .  .  .  ii.  772 

Rela-yces    .  .  .         i-  579 

Jicjah     .  .  .        ii.  467  n 

Rclgip  join  the  Cimbri,   ii.  492 

—  campaign  of  Ca-sar,  iii.  83, 

144,  630 

—  of  Vespasian  .  iv.  606 
Relgica  .  •  •  iii.  205 
lirlis,  go<l  of  the  Vulcu;  ii.  493 
Relliauus,  pnvtor    .  ii.  794 
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Rellona,  goddess         .  \.  cxxxiv 

temple  at  Rome.  i.  108,  ii.93 

—  ceremonies  .  .  i.  630 
Rellovaci,  iii.  145,  182,  202,  205, 

258 
BoUovesus    establishes   the 
Insubrians    between    the 
Po  and  the  Adda         .   J.  cxix 

—  defeats  the  Ligures  iii.  87 
Rellutus  Sicinius  .  i.  164 
lieneventum   .         .         .      I.  ci 

-  Sjtmnite  defeat     .         i.  377 

—  Pyrrhus  at        .         .  i.  381 

—  -  colony  .         .        i,  379 

—  defeat  of  Hanno,   i.  632  seq 

—  after  the  wars  of  Ma- 
rias and  Sylla     .   ii.  170,  702 

Ronevolent  institutions,     v.  388 
Rerber.s,     ancient     Libyans 

i.  447,  V.  461 
Heron  ice,  Jewish  queen,  iv.  672 
(Hengaza).       Cyrenaic 
town  .  .       ii.  481,  iii.  614 

liernard    (S.),    rojids    over 

pass        .  .  .  iv.  57 

Htryfus  in  Syria,  iv.  109,  vi.  Si 
He.san{;on  (\'esontio),  iii.  138,140 
Ressa*,     people    of    Thrace 

iii.  465,  iv.   107,  114 
Hestia      (L.       ('alpurnius). 
tribune  in   121,  consul  in 
III,  bought  by  Jugurtha 

ii.  462.  463 

-  accomplice  of  Catiline,  iii. 27 
Retting  .  .  .V.  569 
Reiivray  (the  mountains  of) 

iii.  136 
Heziers  .  .  .  iii.  126 
]?ibracto  .  .  iii.  136,  202 
liibuius  (.ledilo)       .         .    iii.  13 

—  consul         iii.  54,  56.  57.  60 

—  a<imiral  of  Pompey,  iii.  303 
Riferno,  Ralian  river  .  L  xxiii 
RilMlis,  probably  the  Salo.ii.769 
Hi.saltes,  po()}>le  of  Thraco,  ii.l  13 
JJiscay  .  .  .  iv.  57,  58 
Hisellium,  seat  of  honour,  v.  368 
]5itliynia  (Prusiits,  king  of) 

ii.  29,  50,  60 

—  Nicomedes  II.,  king  of 

ii.  554,  647,  80b,  821,  837 

—  Nicomedes  111.    .  ii.  649 

—  ceded  to  the  .senate  by 
Nicomedes  IIL    .  .  ii.  805 

Roman  jirovince.  iii. 589, v. 72 

--  sacked  by  CJoths  .      vi.  421 
Hituitus,    king    of  Arverni 

ii.  487,  iii.  124,  129 
Hituriges  (the),  iii.  124,  187,203 
JUandina,  martyr  .    v.  228 

]}lack  buskin,  worn  by  sons 

of  senators    .         .         iii.  728 
Hlemmyes  .  .iii.  649,  vi.  563 

Hlosius  of  Cuma\  mjisterof 

Tiberius  Gracchus  .        ii.  402 
Hoadicea  .         .  iv.  498 

Hoarium      .         .         .         i-  512 
JJocchar,       lieutenant       of 

Syphax  .  .  .    i.  689 

Hocchus,  king  of  Mauretania 

ii-  473.477.479   564.  iii.  3M^ 
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Ikfotia,  war  with  Antioohus 

ii.  49 

—  with  Tersous        .   ii.  86.  ch) 

—  after  Pytlna     .         .  ii.  129 

—  ilifforeiico  with  Athens,ii.233 

—  Piso's  exactions  in      ii.  619 
•     war   with    Mithridatcs 

ii.  657.  66S 

—  amphictyonic  council,  iv.  64 
Rii'oiian   (the),  comwly   of 

PUutiLs       .         .  ii.  262 

IJoii  (the),  of  Italy,  I.  xxxviii. 

367.510,513.579.580,  S^^i 

—  their  omipration  from 
Italy  .         .         ii.70 

—  of  "Gaul  .  .  iii.  I37 
lloiorix,  king  of  Cimbri,  ii.  505 
IJola,  lioman  colony  .  i.  252 
Ji«)l(»gna  (Ikmonia),   dniin- 

ngo  of  marshes         .        1.  xxv 

—  Ktruw'jin  toml>s         .  1.  Ixiii 
-   Greek  momorials*.  I.  cix.  399 

IJoLsona,  lake  of     .    1.  xxiii.  666 
Uomilcar,  war  of  Jupurtha 

ii.  464 
IJona  Don  (mysteries  of),  iii.  42 
Itona  (Hippo  Ki-pius)  .  ii.  467 
Kunjem   (wells  of),  station 

for  cam  vans  .  .  iv.  103 
Konus  Evontus,  divinity,  I.  cxxx 
]kH)k8  at  Konjc  .  .  iv.  77 
r.onleaux,  commerce,  iv.79,V.426  j 
llorvo,  Gaulish  divinity,  iii.  106  j 
llusphorus  ((■immorian).  ii.  643 
stfj.,  805,  832,  iii.  643-644, 
iv.  66.  109,  V.  477 

—  of  Thrace  .  ii.  824  ; 
\\(*slrit  .  .  .  V.  81 
lU»vianum.  i.  344.  347.  35^*  "574 
rHA'ilhe,  i.  165,  184,  290,  iv.  147 
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Hnichyllas  a.s.siis.Hmitod,  ii.  40,84 
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Cimbri  • 
Ilrenta  (the),  commerce 
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vi.  58 
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time  of  Augustus  •    iv.  81 

—  in  time  of  Hailrian  y.  47 
--    f>f  Commtxlus       .  vi.  20 

Hritannicu.s,  son  of  Claudius 

iv.  448  .v7,.466 
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ii.  49.  677 

—  Antony  lays  siogo  to,  iii.  492 

—  Cra.ssu8  embarks  nt,  iii.  231, 
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Hruttium,  i.  646,  659.  675.  6S7, 

ii.  2,  iii-  506 

IJrutu.s(l)ocimus  Junius), iii.  153, 

292,  403.  421,  441 
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—  Huccewls  Ca'pio  in  com- 
mand in  8|»iin,  and  first 
.sees  the  Atlantic  ii-  152 

—  (Marcus  Junius), iii. 399.  400 

—  after  Ca-wir's death,  iii.  421, 

—  in  Alhcn.«!   .  iii.  464 

—  Ponijteians  flock  to  hin> 
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—  at  Xanthus  .       iii.  4^>9 

—  concjuers  Kluxles,  Pata- 

rsi,  IjiodiceHain<l  Tarsu.s,iii.  470 

—  in  Macwlonia  .         .  iii.  47' 

—  battloof  Philippi,  iii.47»  "f/ 

—  death 

Jiubuleu-s  (Junius), 
HuiUlings  at  Rome 
Ihirial  (customs  of) 

—  societies    . 
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of  Nero  iv.  458,  466,  499 

Hygois,  nymph  who  taught 
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liyrebi.stas,  iii.  391,  636,  iv.  712 
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—  l>cjmtifle<l  by  Scverus,  vi.  55 
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Cadurci .  iii.  202 

Osecilia  Metolla  .  ii.  700 
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Vt%tx 
C.psar  (Caiius  Julius),  high 
pontiff  .         .         .  iii.  16 

—  pni'tor  .         •        iii.  17 

—  Cicero  tries  to  compr«>- 
mise  him         •  •         iii-  32 

|x»licy  with  respect    to 
Pompey  .         •  iii-  39 

—  d«H'larc  d  .stisponded  from 

his  functions  by  .H4<naio.  iii-  40 

—  licentious  life  iii-  43 

—  Bets  out  f«)r  Spiiin      .  iii-  44 

—  roliovos  the  taxation  of 
Rjviin  (61  n.c.)  iii-  50 

--  nturns  to  Home        •  iii-  51 

—  po«4ition  ns  ]M)pular 
lender    ...        iii-  53 

—  the  triumvirate  with 
Pomi»oy   and   Cnt^sus,   iii-  53 

—  con.sul  (59  B.C.)         .  iii-  54 

—  his  laws  de  Provinciis 
ordinnndisand  de  IVcuniis 
re|K'tuntlis .         .  iii-  58 

—  ma<le  governor  of  Illy ria 
nn«l  ('i.s.Hlpine  Gaul      .   iii.  62 

--  commands  four  legioiw 
and  thinl  province       .  iii.  62 

—  armngcment  s  brf«)re  set- 
ting out .         .iii.  64,  65.  66 

—  hisaccount  of  <iaul,iii.97^''v 

—  8ets  out  for  (iallia  Nar- 
b«nionsis(Mar.  58  B.C.).  iii.  132 

—  defojits  .'Ivlui       .       iii.   1 34 

—  returns  to  Italy  for  five 
legion.s        .         •  iii.  135 

—  war    with    Ariovistus 

iii.  138  tity 

—  victory  at  Aisne  .      iii.  144 

—  Iinttle  with  AtreliateH 
and  Ner\'i    .  iii.  147 

-  generous  treatment, iii.  14S  n 

—  thinl  cami^ign  iii-  150 

—  plan  of  the  camjiaign 
arranged  by      •         .   iii.  153 

-  conquers  the  V'eneti,  iii-  155 

—  his  treatment  of  his 
army  .         .         .  iii.  157 

fourth  camiiiiiign   .     iii.  158 

—  defeats  the  GeriuiUis  on 

the  Rhine    .         .  iii.  160 

—  builds  a  bridge  across 
the  Rhine  •     iii<  161 

—  determines  to  visit 
Rritain  •  iii.  162,  163 

—  r*iiirT.>  tfi  Giul  iii-  l(»4 
in   lllyri«.  mj\<)iio»  tb^ 

Trt«iri.  prtpwv*  to  in* 
viiA»  IMlaift  »u  165 

—  rwilU  wi.  167.  i68 

—  pMinv*  Q.  Cifovn    iii.  174 

—  «in!rc)i  in  Octal   .      iii.  178 

—  eMilisu*!  wtcr  •         iii>  179 

—  wvttilk  c«iii|«^n      ill.  lifo 
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iii.  1K4 
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Cu^vir  (Cains  Julius),  eighth 
c»ni|Niign  •  iii.  202 

—  war  with   Carnutcs.  iii.  204 

—  with  Uello%'iici      .       iii.  205 

—  siege   of   Uxelloilunum 

(51  n.c.)  .  iii.  208 

rts<ultsof  (rallic  war,  iii.  209 
character  of        iii.  211,  212 

—  jealousy  of  Roman  nobles 

iii.  222.  223 
at  Lucca      .         •      iii.  224 

—  estranged  from  Pomj^iey 

iii.  227 

—  proconsulship  continued 

iii.  228 

—  relations  with  Ciccro,iii.  241 

—  ruptiire  with  Pompey,iii.244 

—  hatred  of  the  nobli?s  iind 
causes         .         •  iii-  246,  250 

—  exception    to    ctmsular 
law  in  favour  of  .    iii- 251 

—  insulted  by  Marcellus,iii.253 

—  action    of    the     nobll^s 
Jigjiinst  .         •       iii.  254,  256 

—  crosses  the  Alps  (50  B.C.) 

iii.  259 

—  two  legions  rccalle<l,  iii.  261 

-  laws  in  favoiir  of  .     iii.  261 

—  struggles  regarding  con- 
sulship .         .         iii.  262  iN'q 

—  petition  (49and  50  b-c),  iii. 

268,  270 
causes  of  his  supremacy 

iii.  271  i<eq.  notes 
crosses  Rubicon      .     iii-  274 

—  efforts  at  oonciliation,  iii-277 

—  struggle   with   Poiniiey 

iii.  278  .sry 
returns  to  Rome  .      iii.  285 
seizes  the  treasure  in  the 
temple  of  Sjituni  .  iii.  286 

—  threatened      ribing      in 
Oaul       .  iii.  286 

—  l>o«iegos  Marseilles,   iii.  287 

—  enters  Sjxjiin      .  iii.  288 

—  his  works  in  Spain,  iii.  292 

—  treatment  of  .Marseilli-s, 
founds  Frejus  •      iii.  293 

—  proolaimo«l  dictator,  iii.  294 

—  preparations        against 
Pompey       .         .  iii-  298 

—  ombiirks     with     seven 
legions  (49  D.C-)      .      iii>  299 

Noiitt  lV<r4,  NafaA^oT* 

—  Mifcriy  W  U»  iirmiy 
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C.i'sjir    (Cains     .Tubus)    at 
Rome  (46  n.r.)  iii.  361 

-  honours    licstowed    on 

iii.  361  jwv/ 
festivities  iii.  364 

—  proclaims  an  amncsty,iii-367 
reforms  and  regulat  ions 

iii.  366.369 

—  fixes  the  wilendair  .     iii-  370 

—  war  in  Spjiin    .  iii.  372 
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Caracalla     imitates     Alex- 
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—  captive  to  Kome    .     iv.  423 
Caravan  route  through  Sa- 

har.i     .  .  .   iv.  90,  103 

Carbo  (Papirius)  .     ii.  413.  490, 

.  675,  681 
Carinus     and    Numerianus 
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---  opposed    to    Diocletian 

^'   535 
Carist  IX,  festival  (;f  t  he  dead 

i.  go 
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succeed  kings        .         i.   152 

—  their  otlice  and   power 

i.  153-^'/ 

rights  of  .sjicrifice  i.  233 

position  of,  under   new 
constitution  i.  234 

appointe<i  to  control  the 
sea      .  .  .  .  ii.  798 

Consulship    conlineil    to    a 

few  familios   .         .        ii.  325 
Contio,     free    assembly    in 
which     legislativi-     mea- 
sures were  tliseus.M-d    .     i.  292 
Contract  (methiHls  of)         i.  149 
Corbulo,    war   in    .\rmenia 
(60  A.n.)         -  .       iv.  492 

death        .         .  iv-  540 

victories    in    (iermany 

iv.  424 

Corinth      •  .  .  ii.  15 

gulf  of      .         .         .    ii.  63 

Uiken    and    burnt     by 

Rome      .         .         .        ii-  «35 

Coriolanus      .  .       i.  190  .vy 

—  withdraws  to  Antium,  i.  191 
(^)rn  (imjH)rtat  ion  (jf)  .  iv.  485 
Cornelia,  nmther  of  Gracchi 

11.  398,  422.  440 
PomjMVs  wife,  iii.  313,  318 
Cornelian    law    (abrog;ition 

of)       ....   iii.  16 
Cornelius  .  .         .         i.  318 

Palnia,  irenend  of 
Trajan,  his  Ivistern  ex- 
pi-ditioiis  iv.  775 

Corsica, Carthaginian  stttle- 
ment  -         .         .     i-  467,  505 

—  honey  of  i-  5o<> 
-  revolt  of  (about   iSi)     ii.  73 

Cortinella,  mountain    .        i.  327 
Cortona .  .  .  .    i.  347 

Cos.sacks     .  .  V.  22 

Counts  (cumites),  origin  of 
name  .  .  .         .       v.  7 
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Crassus  .  .        ii.  77^ 

rivalry  with  Ponipey,  ii.  786, 

iii.  40 

—  triumvirate,  iii.  53,  150,  156 

—  proconsul .         .  iii.  228 
against  Parthians     iii.  229, 

230 

—  his  journey  .         .      iii.  232 

—  conduct  of  war  in  Par- 
thia    .  .  iii.  234 

his  .son  .       iii.  235,  236 

and     his    escort     inas- 
Kicreii  (53  B.C.)  iii.  236 

Crassus,  conspirator  against 
Nerva  .  iv.  740 

~  death  .  .         •       'Y*  7^' 

Cremem  (fortress  on  thi)  i.  197 

Cremona,  lattle  of  (69  A.n.) 

iv.  594 

Creti!      .         .         .         .11-  63 

—  refuge  of  pinitcs    .     ii.  797, 

iii.  579 
Crimea  (Roman  colony  in)  v.  23 
Crimen  {H^rduellionis  iv.  336 

Criminal  justice  .  i.  418 

jurisdietioii  under  Au- 
gustus .         .  lii-  725 
-    jurisprudence        .        v.  337 
Critolaus,  Greek  philosopher 

at  Rome  .         .  ii.  234 

Oixus  .  .  .  ii.  773 
CrcK-odiles  at  games  .  iii.  741 
Crotona  ...  I.  cxv 
('rucitixion  of  deserters       i.  695 

-  of  rebels  .  .  .  ii.  781 
Cueunirlla  of  Vulci  .  1.  Ixxxiii 
Cultivation  of  foreign  plants 

V.  581,  582 

Cunuu     .         .     i.  183.  240,  621 

Curia  .  .  .        v.  353 

chairman  of      .         .  v.  356 

Curio  against  Jiiba,  king  of 

Numidia  .      iii.  289 

Curator  (duties  of) .  .  v.  364 

Cu.stos  urbis       .  .  i.  73 

Cybile         brought        from 

'Phrygl.i  .         .    i-  55^ 

Cyclopean  walls  .        I.  xlix 

Cynics  at  Rome  .  .  v.  671 
('yno.scephala'  (battle  of),  ii.  36 
Cyrene,   ally    <>f    Rome    in 

Africa    .'        .        ii.  451,  4'"^! 

Cyrenaica        .         .         .  ii.  481 

and  Roman  Africa  under 

Augiistus        ill.  <)0<j.  613,  650 

trade.   .  iv.  90 

Cyprian  (S.),  persecution  at 

Carthago     .  .  vi.  428,  430 

Cyprus       .         .         iii.  69,  219 

Dacians  under  Augustus,  iii.  636 

under  Dninitian,  iv.  710-714 

under  Triijaii  iv.  75 1  .•>((/ 

tiiially  subdued  iv.  762 

iindt  r  Hadrian   .     v.  27,  436 

l);dmaf  ia  sublued   .  .  ii.   163 

Danul>e    (barbarians     over- 

tlow  the  valley  of  the),  ii.  4^)0, 

iii-  63,  391,  55'"^ 

fleet  on  .  .        iii.  719 

-  frontier    attacked,    iv.    106, 

114-116,  303,  704 
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Danube,  Trajan  iv.  751 

Iron  Gates  .  iv.  755 

fi"ontier,  Hadrian  and,  v.  21 

Dejul  Sea  visited  by  Hadrian,v.83 

Death  and  funerals  (custimis 

concerning)  .         .     v.  272  .scy 
Dobts  resulting  from  wars 
called  for  now  legislation 

i.  278,  290,  294 
laws  of  Licinius  to  re- 
lievo   .         .  .  i.  305 

—  abolition  of,  pro{H)scd,  i.  306 
Debtors  (law  of)      .    i.  161,  294 

exclusion  from  curia  of 

ii.  582.  713 

—  set  free  by  Augustus      iv.  9 
Decebalus,   Dacian  opposed 


to  Trajan 


IV. 


r59.  7(>i 


Decemvirs  ami  civil  eipiality 
(451-449)  .    i.  201-221 

—  names  and  duties  of  first 

i.  213 
Decius  Mas, military  tribune 

i-  319 
-  receives  military  honours 
for  victories  over  the  Sam- 
nites        .  .  .         i.  320 

—  consul     .  i.  322,  358 
Decius  (emiHM'or)       .        vi.  352 

—  birth  in  lllyria  (A.n.  201) 

vi.  398 

—  war  with  Goths,  vi.  399,400 

—  killed  by  Goths  .       vi.  401 

—  persecution  of  Chri.stians 

vi.  401.  407,  408 
Decline    in  in  lust ry,   com- 
merce  and  arts  in  third 
century    .         .         .     vi.  382 
Decuria>  .  .     i.  68 

Dedication      (bn'tii     of)     to 

infernal  gods  i.  324,  378 

Dalit  it  ii      .         .         .        i.  395 
Dejofarus         .  iii.  }i^,  334 

Delphi  (Tanpim  iiKpiires  at  ),i.44 

—  consulted    after  Caniue 

i.  614,  ii.  40 
--  Perseus,  king  of  .Mace- 
don,  at   .  ii.  87 
--  Roman  road  to  .         .   ii.  88 

—  Paulus   ^'Kmilius  visits 

ii    113.  >35 

Demetrius    obtains    Pharos 
and  lllyria      .  i-  508,  636 

-  son  of  Philip  V.       ii.  79,  S3 
Democracy,   growth   of,    i.  315. 

560,  563 
Dentatus  (Sicinius),    i.  204,  211, 

215 
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I'age 
Dies  nefa.sti        .         •         i-  173 
Diocletian,     emperor    (284 
A.n.)  .         -         •  vi.  529 

-  son  of  Dalmatianslave,vi.530 

—  character  of         .        vi.  531 

—  appreciat  ion  of  litera- 
ture ;  suixjrstition      .   vi.  532 

—  travels       .         .         vi.  533 

—  insurrections  under,  vi.  536 

—  barlxirians'    wars   with 

vi.  538-544 

—  invests  Maximian  as 
assistant  emperor       .  vi.  539 

—  in  Syria      .  .       vi.  546 

-  in  Persia         •   vi.  546,  567 

—  in  Thriice    .         .       vi-  547 

—  barbarians  in  Germany 
call  him  to  the  Danube,vi.  548 

—  crosses  the  Alps,  aj>- 
points  witli  Maxiinian 
two  lieutenants,  with 
title  of  Cie.sars  .  •  vi-  549 

—  division  of   power,   vi.  553 
--  defence  of  the  Em}.ire,vi.556 

—  in  Egypt  .         .vi.  563,  5(..| 

—  victory         .         •      vi.  568 

—  terms  of  treaty        .   vi.  569 

—  peac',^  in  Asia        .       vi.  570 

—  administrative   organi- 
aition    and    legislation 

vi.  570  .syy 

—  imperial  power        .  vi.  572 

—  provinces    .  •  vi-  573 

—  Htiite  ceremonial      •  vi-  576 

—  changes  in  Rome  -   vi-  578- 

580,  5S4 
vi-  584 
vi.  587 
vi.  588 
vi.  588 
vi-  593 
vi-  593 
vi.  594 
vi.  596 


(Curius) 


i.  ;82 


Depopulati(m  aftc^r  Samnite 
wars  .  .      i.  361 

of  the  country    .         ii-  417 

lieportatio  (sentence  of),  iv.i45n 

Desert       (great     cities     of 
Eastern)     .  .  .v.  78 

Diana,  goildess  .  .  i.  78 

—  sanctuary  on  the  Aven- 
tine  i.  79.  '25 

(t«inpk;  of)  at  Ephesus,  V.  70 
Dictatorship  created  i.   l6;> 

—  otiice    mil    jxjwers     of 
dictator         .  .  i.  162,  163 


VI, 


•598 

599 

600 
610 


—  cousdium  sacrum 

—  census 

—  finance   . 

—  taxatitm 

—  industry  and  tradt 

—  prices  of  food 

—  sum i>t  nary  Ijiw"^ 

—  laws    . 

—  Augustan  History 

—  peace  in  the  Einpiri',  vi. 

—  persecution    of    Chri.s- 
tians .         -  vi. 

—  in   the   Eivst  (302   .\.i».) 

vi, 

—  Ill  obedience  to  an  oracle 
j)ersecutos  the  Christians 

vi-  611 

—  retaliation       .  .  vi.  612 

—  sicred  books  destroyed 

by  .  -  .     '  vi.  619 

returns  to  Rome  (303) 

vi.  625,  620 
goes  to  Nicomedia  -  vi.  627 

—  illness  -         .       vi-  628 

—  resigns  the  purple  .   vi.  630 

—  his  palace  at  Spalato.vi.  631 

—  his  life  there     .  vi.  634,  635 
his  death     •  vi.  636 

Diogenes  the  Stoic  at  Rome 

ii.  234 
Dion  Cassias,  quoted     .  vi-  300 

—  Chryso.stom,  iv,  722,  v,  673, 

686 
Dioscurides,     engraver    of 

gems  uiuler  Augustus,  iv,  200 
Discipline  in  military  life,  i.  429 
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Distrilmtion  of  corn      .   ii.  423, 

443.446.  5>7.  529,  737 

—  hy  lA'pidiis      .         .    ii-  781 

—  by  C.  Cotta  .    ii.  782,  78411 

—  ceiisos  .  .         ii.  798 

—  under  Cato      .        iii.  38,  67 

—  by  Caesar,  iii.  286,  294,  364 

—  Uy  Augustus,  iii.  737,  iv.  75 

—  l>y  Tiberius     .         .  iv.  296 

—  by  Nerva    .  .       iv.  740 

—  supervised  by  aediles,  v.  361. 

520 

—  under  Severu.s  .   vi.  136 

—  under  Aurelian  .  vi.  498 
Dis  Pater,    gcxl    of    lower 

world  .  .         .     i.  81 

Divitiat'us,  Gallic  chief,  aj*- 

peals  to  Rome  for  support 

iii.  131,  165 
Divorce,  i.  146,  ii.  277,v.265,  270 
Dixlona  (sanctuary  of)  ii-  ii 

Dogs  used,  to  hunt  men  .   i.  506 
Dolabella,  war  with  Senones 

—  praet^)r  of  Cilicia  .       ii.  61 1 

—  iii.  289,  336,  396,  431,  466 
Bolls  .  .  .  .V.  259 
Dolmens  in  Gaul  -  iii.  112 
Domestic  life  in  early  days 

i.  141-147 

—  untlcr  the  Kmpiro,  v.  632  touj 
■ —  among  the  poor       .     v.  634 

—  servants  .  .  v.  598 
Domitian  duringVcspasian's 

reign  (.\.n.  81-96)     .      iv. 

—  ein[)eror  and  wfse  ad- 
ministration in  eiirly 
years  .  .  .  iv. 

—  compared  with  Nero»iv.  692. 

693 

—  his  restoration  of  the 
city  and  his  palace    -   iv. 

—  administration  of  jus- 
tice .         .         .         .  iv. 

—  severity  to  vestals     iv. 

—  laws  against  immor- 
ality     .         .         .       iv.  697 

—  the  army         .         -  iv-   699 

—  encouragement  of  let- 
ters ....  iv.   699 

—  notable  men  of  his 
time .         .  .  -  iv.  699 

—  wars  .  iv.    702,  712.  714 

—  cruelties  during  last 
years     .         .         -       iv.   716 

—  superstition    .  -  iv.   720 

—  informers   -  -        iv.   72 1 

—  miserable  life  of       -  iv.   724 
■ —  public  works       -       iv.   725 

—  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians doubtful  iv.  725-729 

—  evil  omens        .  •  iv.  730 

—  murder  of    -  iv-  731 

—  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter .  .  .        iv.  752 

Domitius  .Ahenobarbus  .  iii.  223 

—  candidate  for  consul- 
ship ....  Iii.  227 

—  conquered  by  Caes<irarid 
panloned         .         .iii.  282 

—  consul  .         .        iii.  523 

—  Calvinus   iii.  325,  475,  492 
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Domna,  see  Julia 
Donation    first    gnintod    to 

troops    on    accession     of 

Claudius  .  iv.  390,  v.  6 
Donativa  .  .  .  ii.  124 
Dorians  in  Italy         .  I-  cxii 

Dorylaus,  general  of  Mith- 

rid  ites .  .  -  ii-  668 

Dowry.  .  ii.  298,  v.  252 

Drepanum    (battle    of),    in 

Sicily  .  .  .  i.  486 
Dres*!  under  the  Empire     v.  586 

—  artificial   hair,   <^:c-..   fa- 
brics in  use    .  v.  587,  589 

Druids  .  ,   iii-  105,  121,  558, 

iv-  28,  324 

—  under  Claud iu.s         -  iv-  420 

—  under  Nero.         .       iv.  498 

—  under  Antonincs  .  v.  427 
Drusus  (Livius),  tribune, his 

jioliiy    .         .         .         ii.  527 

—  his  reform       .     ii.  529,  532 

—  attacks  the  senate       ii.  532 

—  death      .         -     ii.  534, 550 

—  stepson  of  Augustus, iv.  105, 

107,  112  sey.,  119,  303 

—  tribune        .         .        iv.  317 

—  death  by  poison,  iv.  330,  358 
Duiliius  (naval  victory  of),  i.  475 

column  of         .  .     i.  477 

Duumvirate  of  Octavius  and 

Antony  (36-30)  .  iii-  31 1 
Duumviri  perduel bonis  i.  73 
Duumvirs,  v.  357,  358,  359,  360 
Dumiiorix  .  .         .      iii.  165 

l)wtl[ing  houses      .   v.  589,  595 

—  compared  with  modern 

^  V.  596-598,  603 
l)\-i'r:i('hium,    E|iir()tt'   har- 
l)our,  ii.  670,  iii.  284,  299,  304. 

...     305 

—  Brutus  at        .         .iii.  465 

Earthquake,    i.  287,  iv.  70,486- 
488,  680,  vi.   395 
Eastern      frontier       under 
Augustus  .         .iii.  643 

—  commerce  .  .  .v.  81 
Eburories,  (Jallic  tribe  iji.  202 
Ecnomiis  (luittlt'  of)  .  i.  479 
Economy  in  domestic  life,  i.  143 
Edictum  prfptorium  .  i.  286 
Eihication,time  of  Nero  (a.i>. 

68)    .         .        iv.  461,  V.  664, 

V.  241 
Egj'pt,  condition  of  (about 
200  B.C.)  .         .         .        ii.  6 

—  sub.sidios  for  Macedon- 
ian war         .         .         .  ii.  47 

under  Epi[ihanes      .      ii.    82 
under  KDiiian  guardiuii- 
ship     .  .  .  ii.    164 

—  attached  to  liome       ii.  451 

—  wealth  of  .    iii.    14 

—  under  Ptolemy  Aub'tcs 

iii.    218 

—  Caesar's  war  in  .  iii.  322  seq 

—  as       province       under 
Augu.stus         .  .     iii.   599 

—  population         .         iii.  602 
--    its  revemu's  lifb)iiged.to 

the  emperors'  Hscu^      iii.   603 


Egypt,    condition     of     in- 
habitants .         .  iii.  604 

—  decay  of  learning  and 
religion  .       iii.  605,  606 

—  Augustus's     j»olicy    in 

iv.  68,  71 

—  ancient   tnide  with  In- 
dia and  Cliina  .         .     iv.   87 
-  Tnijan's  works  in      iv.  800 

-— Ha<lrian  visitvS     .  v.  84 

—  condition  of    .         v.  86,  92 

—  statue  of  Memnon,  v.  94,  95, 

464 

—  under     the    Antonines 

V.  464 
Severus  in  .         .  v.  90 

—  I)ersecution  I't  Chris- 
tians .         .V.  225 

—  decay  of      .  .        vi.  562 
Elagalialus  (\arius  Avitus 

IJa.ssianus)  .  .  vi.   271 

—  empt^ror,  oftieial  name 
Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus .  .  vi.   272 

—  -  his  vicious  nature,  vi.276  fnq 

—  battle  of  Antioch      vi.   274 

—  profanity  vi.   278 

—  his  grandmother  Ma-sa 

vi.  278 

—  his  luxury         .         vi.   283 

—  his  wives        .  .     vi.   284 

—  adoption   of  Alexaiuler 

vi.  284 

—  murder  (a.d.  222)      vi.   286 
Election     to    the    assembly 

V.  350 

Ehphants       .    1.  375,  376,  378 

Lucanian  oxen     .  i.  3S2.  436, 

,  473.  4^3.  4^4,  693 
in  Ciesar's  show    .  iii.   304, 


Eloquence  cultivated         ii. 
boys  trained  to  .  iv. 

—  new   forms    under   the 
Empire    .         .         .v. 

Emesi  (god  of)  black  stone 
compared  with  that  of 
Mecca 

Emperor,     his 
power     . 

—  his  family 

—  his  styles 
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vi.  276  V  , 
office      a;  id 

V.  500  i^rq 

.  V.    502 

•       V.   503 
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550 


three  together  .  vi.  328,337 
Empire  of  Konie,  its  foun- 
dation and  extent,  i^'c.  iii. 

—  subject  races     .  iii. 

—  its  l)cnoti('rnt  work     iii. 

—  foundation  of     .         iii. 

—  privileges   attached    to 

iii.  6<^9,  700,  702 

—  new  odii-es    under    the 

iii.  715,  716 

—  threatened    dissolution 
und(  r  Nero  (a.d.  6S)  iv.    553 

struggle        for,       after 
Nero's  death  .  .        iv.  563 

—  degradation  of  the  .   iv.  5S7 

—  financial  jH)sitiuii  under 
Ve>i'a.Nian       .  .         iv,  659 

—  hereditary     succession, 
soldiers'  election  i\.  733, 

v.  211 
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Page 
Empire  of  Rome  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  aggregation 
of   republican    communi- 
ties       ...         V.  347 

—  rights  of        .         .V.  362 

—  respect  for  laws  of  the 

V.  402,  500 

—  general  results  on  civi- 
lization      .  .   V.  748 

—  four  great    revolutions 

V.  7487750 

—  degradation  .         vi,  11 

—  sold  at  auction       vi.  34  seq 

—  under  Stiverus  becomes 

the  spoil  of  the  army      vi.  45 

—  disunion  under  the       vi.  52 

—  degradation  under  rule 

of  Syrian  jjrinces  .         vi.  312 

—  decline  begiiLS  .    vi.  317 
— in  middle  of  third  cen- 

turv     .  vi.  353 

—  the  barbarians  on  the 
frontiers  .         .         .    vi.  363 

—  ceases  from  great  pul>- 

lic  Works       .         .         vi.  380 

—  evidences  of  continued 
decline      .  .  .  383-396 

—  of  East  and  West  first 
di.stinguished  (258  a.m.), vi. 412 

—  aiiarehy  in  the     .        vi.  436 

—  fresh  inroads  of  bar- 
barians and  continued 
grailual  decline     .  vi.  451 

—  reunited  under  Aure- 
lian .  .     vi.  497 

—  no  head  for  six  months 

vi.  508 

—  later,  begins  under  Dio- 
cletian     .         .         .    vi.  530 

—  forty  years  of  security 
under  Diocletian  .  vi.  534 

—  organized  defence  .    vi.  556 

—  close  of  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  .         vi.  629 

Endowments    for    children 
by  Nerva  .         .         .    iv.  740 

—  by  Trajan  .  .         iv.  789 
Entremont  (strange   monu- 
ment at)         .          .  ii.  486 

Enna,  sacred  city  .  .  i- 478 
Ennius,  poet  .  .  ii.  353 
Ephesus         .         .         .       ii.  50 

—  Manlius  at.  .  .  ii.  59 

—  umler  Augustu.s,  iii.594.iv.86 

—  temple  of         .        v.  70,  183 
~  burnt  by  (joths  .        vi.  442 

Epictetus  iv.  722,  v.  657,  672 
Epicurus        .  .  .     ii.  214 

Epirus  (Alexander  the  Mo- 
lossian,   king  of)  attacks 
Italy       .         .     i.  329.  iii.  564 
Epitaphs         .         .    v.  635,  636 
Eporedia,  military  {)ost   t(j 
protect  North  It^ly  from 
barbarians       .         .        ii.  484 
Eijuality   of  cliisses  during 

Samnite  war        .  .      i-  413 

E(]uestrian     order     receive 
judicial  authority    .         ii.  426 

—  re.><ults     .  .  .    ii.  430 

—  reversed         ii.  5S5,  587,  712 

—  rights  rototorod         .     ii.  787 
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Equites  degiTvleil        .  i.  483 

Ercte  (Mount)  .  .  i.  489 
Eryx  (town  of)  .  .  \.^^^(<cq 
Escutcheons  u.sed  by  jwtri- 

cians      .         .         .        .  i.  69 
Eskualdunacs,  name  given  to 
themselves     by     Iberian 
tribes  in  Gaul     .         .     iii.  82 
Essenes       .         .         .    iv.  626  n 
Ethiopian  invasion  of  Egypt 

iv.  102 
Etruria,    discovery    of    re- 
mains in  .         -       I.  xxvi 

—  -  early  influence  on  Rome 

1.  xxxvii 

—  position   among  Italian 
peoples  .  .  .1.  Hi.  .sr^ 

- —  origin  mysterious     .   1.  Iviii 

—  peculiarities  of  writing 

1.  Ixii.  59 

—  suppo.sed  origin     .       I.  Ixiv 

—  mixed  with   I'elasgians 

I.  Ixvii 

—  arts  of      .         -     I-  Ixx-  seq 
■ —  navigation     .  -     I.  Ixxvi 

—  coins  of      -  .        I.  Ixxvii 

—  union      with    Carthago 

1.  Ixxvii 

—  rivalry      with      Greece 

I.  Ixxviii 

—  enemies  of      .  .1.  Ixxi.x 
--  becomes     province     of 

Rome  .  .  .  I.  Ixxx 

—  religion  of       I.  Ixxxi.  cx.xxv 
■  -  metal  work    .   I.  Ixxxvii.  scq 

—  -  augury  in  .  .   I.  cxxxviii 

—  superstitious    character 

of  Etruscans      .       I.  cxxxviii 

—  conquered  by  Tarquin,  i.  33 

—  influence       on       Rome 
under  the  kings     .  i-   134 

—  attacks     Rome     under 
Porsonna  .  .         i-  179  •'^''7 

—  flute  player  from     .     i.  342 

—  defeat  at  Ixike  Vadimon 

'•  349 

—  coalition  witli   Senones 

i.  364 
final  defeat  oF  .         .1,  368 
faithful    to     Rome     in 
second  Punic  war    .         i.  625 

—  tUssisLs  Scipio     .  .   i.  687 

—  in  Social  war   takes  the 
side  of  the  allies      .         i.  554 

—  in  Civil  war  joins  Svlla 

i.  680 

—  perished     by     proscri]>- 
tion  (jf  Sylla       .  .     i.  702 

—  Ixipidus  in   .  i.  743,  745 
Eucratidas,  king  of  Parthia 

iii.  232 
p]umenes,  king  of  Pergamus 

ii.  80,  88 

—  attempted  as.s<ussi  nation 

of        .         .     ii.  89,  107,  125 

—  secretary  of  Const anti us 

''•  559 
Eunus,  slave  in  Sicily,  he^ids 

an  insurrection  .  .   ii.  393 

Euphrates,  iii.  231,  234,  237,  646 

—  fleet  on  .  .       iii.  719 
disturbiinces  on,  iv.  121, v. 84 
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Page 
Eusebius         .         .  vi.  613.  620 
Euxine,  fleet  posted  by  Au- 
gustus in  .     iii.  719 

—  circumnavigated   umler 
Hadrian       .         .         .     v.  40 

Exile  as  punishment  .  ii.  634 
Extortion     of     pro-consuls 

ii.  328,  330,  334,  339 

Fabia  (gens)      .       i.  68,  172  .sy*; 

—  destruction  of  .  .  i.  197 
Fabii,  companions  of  Remus,  i.  6 
Fabius,  consul  .  .  i.  172 

—  Amlaistus      i.  243,  254,  257 
---  Rullianus     .  i.  335,  344 

—  Gurges      .  .  .  i.  361 
Maximus     chosen    dic- 
tator,  i.    598,   603,  604,   613, 

626,  629,  687,  692 
brother  of  Scipio  ..^ilmi- 
lianus        .         .         .     ii.  487 

—  surnamed  Allobrogicus 

ii.  489 
Fabri,  or  engineering  corps 

in  the  army  .  .  .  v.  542 
Fabricius     .  .         .        i.  378 

—  victories  in  Italy  i.  381 
Fa'suhe  .  .  .  ii.  739,  740 
Fairs  at  Rome  .  .  iv.  77 
Falariea.  a  javelin  .  .  i.  573 
Falernum  .  .  .  i.  324 
I'amilies    (large)    rewarded 

by  Ca-sjir  .  .iii.  368,  369 

Family  (the), basis  of  Roman 

rights  .         .  I.  cxxiii.  68 

--  (the),    at    Rome  under 

Empire,  v.  233,  236,  246,  270, 
310,  316,  375.  632,  633 
l-'araino  .  .  .  ii.  7^2 
Farces  .  .  .  .     i.  538 

Farming,  respect  for  .  i.  I4I 
Father  (e<u'h)  supremo  pon- 

titf  in  his  own  house  .   i.  102 

—  absolute  authority  of,  i.  143, 

217 

—  under  the  Emjiire  .  v.  233 
Father's  power  .  v.  237,  245 
Fasces  .  .  i-  153.  33^ 
Faunus,  sylvan  god  .  .  i.  81 
Faustina,  empress  of  Marcus 

Aurelius    .  v.  200,  209 

Faustulus,   f<jstcr  father  of 

Romulus  and  Remus  i.  5,  6 
Federal  t(jwns  .  .1.  395 

Feralia,  festival  of  the  dead,  i.  90 
Ferentinum  .  .      I.  xciv 

Fe.stivals  .  .  i.  533,  v.  283 
Fetiales  (college  of),  i.  108,  256, 

339..  356 
Fetish  stone  of  Antibes      iii.  88 
Fezziin,   great  caravan  sta- 
tion .  .  .     iv.  103 
Fidena?,  between  Rome  and 

Etruria  .  .  .  i.  241 
Field  of  Mars  .  .  i.  420 
Filial  respect,  Roman  cha- 
racteristic .  .  .  i.  191 
Fimbria  .  .  ii.  804,  807 
I'inances  in  second  cent.  v.  557 
Fines  as  punishments  .  v.  359 
Fire  at  Rome  (a.d.  64),  iv.  505, 

676 
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Tape 
Fire  at  Rome  umler  Com- 
nKxlus  •         .VI.  23 

~  the  s;ic'rod,  carried  be- 
fore the  kings  of  Persia, 
and  at  Rome  in  the  days 
of  Coinmodus.  .  vi.  7 

Fiscus,  ()ri;iin  of  term     .    i.  137 

—  or  private  chest  of 
Augustus         .       iii.  6<;9,  758 

Kish[>onds        .  .  .  v,  581 

Flamen.  Flaminica  .  .  i.  MS 

Flaininian  Way  .  .       i.  404 

Augustus    repairs      iii.  762 
Fhuuinius         .  i.  S93.  9)^ 

—  Titus  Qui  net  i  us,  consul 

ii.  31 

—  victories  in  Mju^odon,  ii-33»35 

—  returns  to  Rome         .   ii.  38 

—  engaged  iigainst  Antio- 
ehus     .         .         .     ii-  46.  79 

Flats  (ejirly  habit  of  living 

in)  .         .         •         .       i.  204 
Flavius.         .         .  •     i.  293 

—  ycfevinuM     .  iv.  523 

—  associated  ^vitb  Api)ius 

i. 

—  vows  temple  to  Concord 

i. 
Flute  players  from   Etruria 

i.  140 
Fo(k1  (prices  of),  under  Dio- 
clttian    .  .  .       vi 

Fors  Fortuna  (temple  of)  i.  361 
Augustus  ri'storos      iii.  749 
Fortifications  (walls)       v.  30-37 
Fortuna.  giKldiss    .  .       i-  79 

-  sanctuaries  at  Pra-neste 
and  Antium    .  .  i.  79 

Fortunate       Islands       and 

Canaries      .  .  .    iv.  89 

Forum         .  i.  132,  175 

—  Oallorum  .  iii.  439 

—  Imilt  by  C.i'sar     .       iv.  209 
FV)ss;e  Mariana',  canal  made 

by  Mar i us  .         .         •  ii-  495 
France  (the  dioceses  of), cor- 
respond   to    the    Roman 
cities      ...        V.  358 
Franks,  vi.  360,  362.  414,  522.53^ 
Freedmen.  i.  308,  ii.  313,  v.  233 

—  time   of  Claudius,   iv.  400. 

402 

—  time  of  Nero,  iv.  474,  v.  304. 

53- 
Freedom  (judicial),  now  at- 
tained aiid  lost         V.  234,  236 
IVegella,  destruction  of,  ii.  420 
Frejus  founded  by  Ca>sar,  iii.  293 
'x\ntonyat  .  .  iii- 442 

—  Augustus's  fleet  at      iii.  719 
Fronto,  teacher  of   Marcus 

Aurelius  .  v.  1 70.  202,  633 
Frumentatioues,     (.list  rilm- 

t ions  of  corn     ii.  124,  iv.  740 

Fulvia,  wife  of  Antony,  iii.  M^], 

485,  490,  492 

Fulvius  Flaccus,  triumvir,  ii.  413 

Functionaries     and     offices 

under  the  Empire  .  v.  528 
Funeral  of  Augustus,  iv.  150  sr(/ 

—  Parentalia,  funeral   fes- 
tival       .  .   iv.  396,  v.  285 


Pwe   I 

Funerals  (cu.stoms  at),i.  220,  531. 
658,  659.  686,  ii.  s6i.  V.  272- 

284   , 
Furius     (L.),    accused     by 

tribunes      .  .  .    i.  175 

Future  life  (belief  in),  I.  cxxxvi 
growth  of  belief  in, v. 723  set/ 
indications  of  presenti- 
ment of,  in  {ijiganism     v.   729 


Gabii.         .         .         .        i.  326 
Gabinian  law  .         .  .  ii.  803 

(labinius,  tribune    .  .  ii.  798 

—  Ca-sar  supports       iii.  7,  213 
-  sells  Egypt  .         .     iii.  238 

Oades,  last  Punic  j>os.session 
in  Sj»ain  .  .        i.  683 

Ga'sates,  (lallic  tribe  i.  511 

Galata-  in  Asia  Minor      iii.     89 
under  Augustus  iii.  622 

(}alatians(war  against)  (192- 
188)        .  .        ii.     41 

—  character  of  people      ii.     57 

—  defeat  e<l        .  .       ii-     5^ 
terms  of  pe<ico  ii.  60 

GalUi     .  .   iv.  550,  559 

early  life      .  iv.  560 

—  election  to  the   Empire 

iv.  562 
rigorous  measures  iv.  563 
appoints  Piso  his  heir.iv.  565 

—  Otho  opposes  him         iv.  567 

—  struggles  for  Empire, iv. 

567,  568 
murder  of  iv.  569 

(;alen,physician,v.659,vi.i22,i47 
(ialerius  appointed  to  n.ssi.st 
Diocletian  and  Maximinn 
in  government   .      vi.  549,613 
Galilt,»  (Herod,  governor  of) 

iii.  33» 
Gallia  Narl)onen9is.   iii.  132,  150 

-  in  time  of  Augustas,  iii.  555 
Gallic  coins  .      iii.  126 

-  war .         .         .  iii.  121 

—  preliminaries       iii.  130-132 

-  heroes        .  .iii.  207  .'mij 
Gallienus,   son  of  Valerian, 

undertakes  the  West  (255) 

yi.  414 

war   with  Postumus  in 
Gaul        .         .       vi.  443,  448 
—against  the  barbarians  in 
Greece    .  .  .      vi.  450 

-  death         .  .  vi.  451 
Gallus    (/Eliiis)    expedition 

into  Arabia      .  .      iv.  I02 

-  elegiac  poet  iv.  1 70 

-  (Cestius),     governor    of 
Syria  ( A.  D.  66)  iv.  626 

emperor  (a.i>.  251)     vi.  409 

death    .  .       vi.  411 

Games  (origin  of^     .  .  i.  542 

-  used  to  bribe  the  people 

ii.  324 
in  Ca'SJir's  triumph    iii.  3O5 

-  under  Tiberius      .      iii.  296 

—  in  proviiices  .  iv.  472 
Nero's  .  iv.  482 
public,  V.  524  .st(y., 6o8.vi.  loi 

(Jardens      .  .  .  .     v.  601 

Gargauo  (Monte)     .  .     I.  xi 
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Gaul  (Cisalpine)         i.  585,  606 

liasdrubal  in,  i.683,  ii.  3,  45 

submi.ssion  of    .     ii.  70.  490 

-  ni<si.sts   Rome   in  Social 
war  ii.  562 

sends  mercenaries  to 
Civil  war         .         .       ii.  680 

governed  by  Junius 
Rrutus  ii.  738 

Catulus  sent  to,    ii.  739,  778 

—  Metellus  in  .  .  iii.  33 
Ca-.sar  governor,  iii.  62,  556 
tnide  .  iv.  78,  81,  82 
(Trj\nsilpine)  ii.  164 

-  war  in       .  ii.  483 

—  invaded  by  Cind)ri  ii.  492 
traver.'<e<l    and     coiifis- 

ciitcd  by  Pompey  .  ii.  758 

—  Augustus's    administra- 
tion and  reforms        iv.  50-59 

—  p»d)lic    professors    first 
appointed        .         .        iv.  58 

—  I)rus\is  in     .         .      iv.  1 12 

—  Augustus's  second  visit 

to       .         .         .         .    iv.  50 

-  third  visit  of  Augustus 

to  .  .      iv.  115 

-  fourth  visit       .  iv.  iiS 

—  under  Vespasian         iv.  669 

—  under  Marcus  Aurelius 

v.  172,  420,  421 

—  thoroughly    Romani/tnl 

V.  426 

-  under  Atirelian  vi.  495 
Gauls  in  Italy     .         I.  eviii.  .-^n/ 

—  early  appearance,],  cxix. 

.<(•(/.,  252 

—  cayiture  of  Rome  by,i,  254  .-v/ 

—  seconil  invasion  .  i.  267 

—  truce  of  forty  years      i.  273 

—  re.'\ppear  .         .         •  i-  273 

—  advance  to  Aj>ulia,i.274.  352 

—  coalition     with     Itjdii.n 
nations,  i.  344.353-354.357  -^V 

in  Sicily  .         .         .1.  473 

—  in  Lombardy         .         i-  5'^ 
wars  with  Rome     i.  51 1  ."< (/ 

—  in  llannilNil's  ariny,i. 596,61 1 

—  bef«jre  Casir  iii.  89  .<(</ 

—  as  described  by  Diulorus 
Siculus  .         .         .   iii. '90. 97 

—  by  Stnibo  .  iii.  91 

—  dress    .  .  .        iii.  9' 

—  dwellings.         .  iii.  92 

—  fortres.ses  (t)ppida)       iii.  93 

—  weapons  and  t(Mjls 


artii'les  from  laki' dwell 
ings  iii 


111.  94 

9.S 

—  per.sonal  ornaments      iii.  99 

—  warfare    .         .    iii.  100  .s/  7 

—  funerals        .  .      iii.  103 

—  .social  condition,  iii.  113,  123 

—  religion     .  .  iii.  105 

-  Druids  .         .      iii.  106 

—  superstition       ,  iii.   108 

—  belief  in  immortality,iii.  109 

—  use  of  metals     .         iii.   1 13 

-  condition  at  the  time  of 
Ca'siir  .         .  .    ii.  123  -'7 

—  counige  in  war      .      iii.  186 

—  conilition  under  Angu.s- 
tu8       .  .  .    iii    555  "^"V 
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Pafro 
Gauls,  Augustus  visits         iv.  50 

—  his  admini.stration,  iv.  5'"58 
• —  di8tinguisho<l  authors  at 

Rome  .     iv.  489 

—  rising     under     Vimlex 
(A.i».  68)      .         .  iv.  549 

—  distinguished  in  litera- 
ture under  the  Anlonines 

v.  427,  428 
<}aurus,  battle  of  Mount,  i.  317 
Geilins  Ignatius 
Gelon  ot  Syracuse 
(lenova  (Caesar  at)  . 
(Jens     ... 

—  tutelar  gods  of     . 

—  jKitrician 

—  copied  by  plelKiians 
Claudii   . 

(renucian  law 

(nM'govia 

Germanicus 

—  victories 


1. 


357 
1.  627 

ii'-  133 

i.  68 

.i.  84 

i.  8 

i.  218 

iii.  243 

»•  334 
.     iii.  181,  188 

iv.  133.  141,282 
in    G(5rinany 

iv.  287 

--  pro(>osal    tx)    alter   the 

frontier  in  Germany      iv.  288 

-  triumph     .  .  iv.  302 

--  sent  to  the  E;ust,  iv.  303,  305 

—  at  Athens      .         .     iv.  305 

—  poisoned    .  .  iv.  ^O) 

—  doubts  ius  to  the  crime 

iv.  310  n 

—  funeral  .  .         .    iv.  311 

—  (family  of)  iv.  31 1 

—  destruel  ion  of  the  family 

of,  by  Tilwirius  .    iv.  346,  358 

Germans,  ii.  490,  491,  iii.  63,  Ij8. 

160,  630,  631.  iv.  106-133 

—  guards  of  Caligula,  iv.  382. 

39» 

—  dismissed  by  Galba     iv.  564 

—  under  Dotniti.m  iv.  707 

—  under  -M.  Aurelius       v.  185 

—  war    under     Alexander 
Severus    .         .         .     vi.  311 

—  under  Maximin  .  vi,  319 
Get  a.  son  of  Severus  .  vi.  241 
Getie  .  .  iii.  391 
Ghosts  (belief  in)  .  v.  730  .s<'y 
(lirall'e,  first  at  Rome  iii.  365 
Girls  (races  for)  at  Rom  ',  iv.  693 
Gisco,    go\ernor    of    Lily- 

ba'um         .  .  .      i.  522 

Gladiators  at  funerals     .     I.  cv. 

543,  ii.  324.  772.  V.  380, 

610,  615 

—  exhibited   by    C.itiiine, 
senate  interferes        .       iii.   13 

—  nigulations  concerning, 

by  Tiberius,  iv.  296, v.  380.3S1 

—  emjurors  as  v.  615.  616 
(Jjadiatorial     sliows     under 

Domitian 
( I  lass  made  at  Roiiu 
brouiiht 


iv.  693 

iv.  78 
from     Sidon 

iv.  87,  i<)7  n 
time        of 


ii-id(*scent, 
Hadrian     .  .  .v. 

(il.uicia  associated  with 
M.irius  and  Saturninus  in 
ti'iuiiivir.ite        .  .      ii. 

-  killed         .  .  ii. 


Gnostics 


'34 

516 
521 

V.  731 


Pa^'o 
Gods  of  ancient  Italy  con- 
trasted with  Greek  g(xls 

I.  cxxx.  serf 

—  often  connected  by  their 
worship  towns  of  the  sjune 
origin    .         .         .1.  cxxxiv 

—  (public)     .         .         -     i-  77 

—  Janus,  Jovis,  Saturn, 
Minerva,  Mars,  Quirinus, 
Vesta,  Vulcan         .  -  i-  77 

—  Diana,  Juno  .  .  i.  78 
Fortuna  .  .  i.  79 
Tellus,     Terra     Mater. 

Ceres,  Dis  Pater,  Bona 
Dwi  or  Maia,  Faunus, 
Sylvanus,  Pales    .  .     i.  81 

—  Rumina.  Rubigo,  Ver- 
tumnus.  Pomona, l''eroiiia. 
Flora,  Venus,  Lil»er,  Her- 
cules, Tiberinus     .  .   i.  82 

-  (domestic)  .     i.  84-88 
of  the    dead,    Lemure.'i, 

Manes,  and  Lirva-  i.  88 

—  required  beautiful 
priests.  i.   109 

of  Etruria  ai  Rome       i.  113 

-  .stjitues  of,  made  in  wofnl 
and  clay      .  .     i.  140 

-  new,  honoured  at  Rome 

i.  557  scq 

—  Mens,  a  now  deity         i.  605 

—  Neptune  and  .\mjihi- 
trite  received  as,at  Rome, ii. 167 

-  of  G.iuls  .         .  .  iii.  105 

—  three-heiided  god  of 
Gaul  .  iv    31 

(iol  1  (increase  of)    in    luiiy 

undi-r  Augustus        .     iii.  690 

under  the  Empire      .  v.  576 

(lohUni  hous(^  of  Nero  .      iv.  516 

Gordian,    his     origin     and 

eharactor       ,         .         vi.  322 

-  proclaimed  emperor 
(A.I).  238)        .  vi.  323 

—  (Uyith  .         .      vi.  326 
-—  father     and     .son     pro- 
claimed ilivi  vi.  327 

-  (younger).  emptsror 
joint  ly  with  Pupienus  and 
Halbinus  .         .         .     vi.  328 

reigns  alone         .  vi.  339 

Timesitheus,    pnetorian 
prefect      .         .         .      vi.  340 

—  war  with  Sapor  vi.  344 
death     of    Timesitheus, 

Philip  succeeds  him       vi.  344 

-  murdered  (a.d,  344)  vi.  346 
Gorgon  (Etruscan)  .  I.  Ixxvi 
Gospels  (the)  .  .  vi.  167 
(Joths,  advance  of  the         v.  206, 

vi.  356.sr(/ 

-  ten  invasions  by  .         vi.  360 
against  Deeius         .      vi.  399 

-  tlisgraceful  treaty  with 

vi.  410 
invasions  of  vi.  420,456 

-  defe.iteil  by  Claudius  vi.  462 
under  Probus  .      vi.  52 1 

Governors  of  provinces, othce 

and  power     .       ii.  173,  176  .sv7 

Gracchus  (."^empronius)      i.  626, 

630,  649,  ii.  69,  73 


Gracchus  (Tiberius) 


Pape 

ii-  >53. 

396  set/ 

-^  ftirly  years,  marriage, 
qua>stor  in  Spain       .      ii.  399 

—  tribune  of  the  people,  ii.  401 

—  leads  the  democratic 
movement,  laws  propo.sed 

by         .         .  .     ii.  403  .s^7/ 

—  disturbance  at  Rome,  ii.  406 

—  appointed  with  two 
others  to  rwli.stribute  the 
land  .         .         .      ii.  407 

—  difference  with  .si>nate,  ii.  408 

-  discontent  of  [)eople     ii.  4CX) 

—  ilisturbances  increase,  ii.  411 

-  death         .         .  ii.  412 

—  (Cains),  (pucstor    .      ii.  419 

-  charactc^r  .  .  ii.  420 

—  propo.ses  new  laws       ii.  423 

—  his  projects  .  .  ii.  423 

—  his  reforms         .  ii.  426,  432 

—  opposition  of  nobles  ii.  433 

—  conducts  a  colonv  to 
Carthage          .          .  ii.  436 

—  popularity  fails.  ii.  436 

—  outbreak  in  Rome  ii.  437 

—  hisdeiith  .  .  ii.  439 
G  neck  wy  1  ( vase  of)  .  iii.  12  \ 
Grain    trade    regulated    by 

Claudius  .  iv.  403 

Greece, condition  of,  at  time 
of  war  with  Pyrrhus         i.  370 

—  inlluence  on  civilization 

'•  4.^"^ 

—  visited  by  Roman  depu- 
ties .  .  .       i.  508 

influence  on   litenture 

i-  533 

—  condition  of,  about  200 
n.c.  ii.  8  sr</ 

—  stiite  of  marine  in  .         ii.  19 

—  decay  of     .         .      ii.20.sf7 

—  liberty  of,  declared  by 
Rome       .  .  .         ii.  38 

—  ci,nquest  by  Rome  ac- 
complished .  ii-  135 

sympathizes  with  Mith- 
ridates     ,  .  .       ii.  656 

—  as  Roman  province,  time 

of  Augustus  .         iii.  562 

—  depopul.ation        ii.  5^\S.  572 
decay    under  the  Anto- 

nines        ...       v.  443 

—  infiuiiice  in  matters  of 
intellect         .  .  V.  468 

—  threatened  by  l«irl»arians 

V.  193 
Greek  language  lately  sj)oken 

I.  cviii 

—  education  at   Rome,  li.   23S 

seq.,  258,  374 

—  movement  against         ii.  527 

—  navigation     .  .        iv.  74 

—  settlements  in  ancient 
Gaul    .  .  .  iii.  84 

—  ])hysician.sat  Rome     iv.  198 

—  teachers  .  v.  445  stu/ 
~  islands,     condition     of, 

under  Augustus  iii.  576-5S0 
cities  of  Thrace  and  the 

Euxine  .         .         iii.  580 

and  Roman  .science      iv.  196 
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Greeks  in  Italy     .         .     I.  cviii 

—  dates  of  settlement        I.  cix 

—  rapid  growth      .  I,  cxv 

—  contrasted  with  Roman 
conquest  .         .  .       i.  386 

—  (Campanian)  .  i.  334,  3^4 
Greenhouses  .  .  v.  580 
Guilds  of  handicraftsmen, V.  389, 

394.  396 

Hadrian,  emperor        .      v.  1  seq 

—  jKirsonal  characteristics, 
early  career 

—  connection  with  Trajan 
and  Plotina     . 

— succeeds  Trajan  (117 
A.D.),  withdraws  from 
newly-acquirtHJ  E;ustern 
provinces     . 

—  senate  .         .        v. 


Page 


V.  2 


V. 


5 
7 


conspiracy  against,  V.  8,9,  10 


his  journeys 

—  system      of 
the  provinces 

—  examination 
policy 


V.    II 


governing 


V.  12 


of 


His 
V.  13, 


14 


military  affairs,  v.  15,  18,  20 

—  frontiers       .         •  v-  21 

—  Danuljo    .  .  •     v-  22 

—  colonies  in  Mn^sia,  v.  23,  24 

—  Pannonia  and  Jiha'tia.  v   29 

—  Hadrian's  fortifications 
and  walls        .         .    v.  30  scq 

—  groat  wall  in  Britain,v. 30-37 

—  military  post  in  Africa,  v.  39 

—  sprejui  of  Roman  life,  v.  42 

—  further    provincial   jour- 
neys. Western  Gaul  (a.d. 
121)    .         .         .         .    V.  45 

—  works  at  Nimcs  .  v.  45 

—  at     Cologne,     IJatavia, 
Britain,  great  wall.  v.  47 

—  Spain        .         .  .v.  48 

—  t  wo  journeys  to  Africa,  v.  49 

—  his  fortifications  there,  v.  50 

—  returns  to  Rome  (120), 
visits  the  East  ( 122-125). 

in  Greece        .         .  ^-53 

—  Sicily       .         .         .V.  54 

—  love  of  the  picturesque,  v.  54 

—  returns  to  Rome  .  v.  54 

—  reiiewetl  journeys      v.  57-95 

—  various  puLlic  works,  v.  58 

—  his  works  at  Athens,  V.  59  .-x'^ 

—  in  the  East  .    v.  67  seq 

—  at  Ephesus       .         .    v.  70 

—  s{x)rtsman   .         .  v.  75 

—  visits     Damascus     and 
great  Eiistern  cities,  v.  74-81 

—  Deiul  Seji  .         .    v,  82 

—  Petra  .         .  v.  84 

—  visits  Egypt     .       v.  84,  85 

—  his  favourite, Antinous,v.  91 

—  inscriptions  on  colossus 

of  Memnon  .         .    v.  91 

—  his  Empress  Sabina      v.  92 

—  offices  held  by      .  v.  95 

—  municipal  government,  v.  96 

—  returns  to  Italy,  great 
buililings    .  .  .v.  96 

—  his  villa  (123-124)         v.  98 

—  administration      .  v.  \ooseq 


Hadrian,  peace  and  security 
of  the  Empire 

—  laws  ctxlified 

—  -  treasury  . 
- —  reforms 

—  life  at  Rome 

—  detractors    . 

—  toleration 
Christians  . 

—  choice  of  successor,  v. 

—  death  of  Verus,  chooses 
Antonine         .         .        v. 

—  death         .  .  .v. 
review  of  reign     .         v. 

Hamilcar     causes    disturl)- 
ance  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  ii.  29 

—  banished  . 
Hannibal,     son 


.  V.  101 

V.  102 

.  V.  103 

V.  104,  106 

.  V.  108 

V.  113 

towards 

V.  118-121 

129 

134 
136 
141 


o 


of 


11.  41, 
Giseo 

i-  473.  476 

—  son  of  Hasdrul>al,  early 
training  .         .        i.  570 

—  character  given  by  Livy 

i-  571 

—  besieges   Saguntum,   i.    572 
prepares  to  invaile  Italy 


5// 
579 
581 

5«5 
597 

i-  597 

i.  to3 


through  Gaul 
--  reaches  the  Rhone 

-  -  crosses  the  Alps  . 

in  Cis;tlpine  Gaul 

-  at  Thrasiimne  . 

-  repulsed  at  Spoleto 

-  -  in  Apulia    . 

-  at  Cannre  .      i.  607  seq 

-  at  Capua,  plot  to  murder 

i.  619 

—  blockades  Casilinum,  i.  625 

—  surroumled    at    Capua 

i.  626  seq 

-  attacks  Rome        .        i.  651 
--  great  efforts  to  opi>ose 

i.  661  st'q.,  667 

-  battle  of  Metaurus        i.  671 

-  cruelty  in  Italy         .    i.  686 

—  recalled  to  Carthage,  i.  691 

-  desires  peace        .         i.  692 

-  at  Ziima  .         .         .   i.  692 

-  policy  after  his  return 

to  Carthage    .         .         ii.  41 

-  surrender  demanded  by 
Rome     .         .  .  ii.  42 

—  assists  Antinchu'^  li.  43 

—  at  Ephesus        .       ii.  44,  80 

—  death  .  .  .  ii.  82 
Hanno,  Carthaginian, i. 465,  468, 

522.  525,  621 

—  brother  of  HaimilMl,  i.  578, 

683 

Hasdrnbal  (Barca\  i.  4S3,  484, 
570,  577,  662,  667,  672.  676, 

682 

—  Gisa  (683)         .  .  ii.  142 

—  son  of  Hanno        i.  4S3,  484 

—  son-in-law    of    Amilcar 
Rarcas,  conquest' of  Spain 

by   ■     .  .         .     i.  528,  570 

—  treaty  with  Rome     .   i.  572 

—  brother    of    Hannibal, 
left  in  Spain    .  .         i. 

—  struggle       with       the 
Scipios  .         .         .  i. 

—  Italian  expedition, i. 631,  672 

—  son  of  Gisco  i.  6^3,  689 
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Page 
Ha.sdruUal,the  antelope, sent 
to  Rome  after  Z;ima         i.  695 
--  last   defender   of    Car- 
thage .         .         .         .  ii.  147 

—  Carthaginian  officer dis- 
tinguishtxl  at  Cannje       i.  608 

Hastati  .  .  .  i.  423 
Hat  worn  by  freetlmen  at 

funerals        .  .v.  274 

Hearth  gods  and  worship,i.86  we/ 
Helena,  wife  of  Con.staiit  ius, 

mother  of  Constantino,  vi.  552 

Hellenic  i iithienct'{ early ),i. 60, 136 

about  200  B.C.        .  ii-  J3 

Hellenisin  at  Rome, ii. 203  .fie/. 258 

—  under  the  Empire,  v. 657,658 
Helvetii      established        in 

Switzerland   and    Suabia 

ii.  490,  iii.  63 

—  invite  Cfesar  to  authorize 
national  a.^seniMy,  iii.  121,131 

—  war  conclude*!  (137)  v.  357 
Heniclea  .  .  .  i-  377 
Henicleion  (siege  of)  .  ii.  105 
Herculaiicuni,     earthquakes 

at      .  .  .    iv.  655 

—  destruction  (79  A. i>.),  iv.  6.S1 
Hercules  (Tyrian),  legends 

of,     refer    to  I'hcenician 
influence  in  (laul     .        iii-  83 

—  Commodus  as  .  .   vi.  12 

—  statue  of  (I'arncso)  vi.  13 
Henlonius  .  .  .  i.  203 
Herennius,  supposetl  friend 

of  Plato      .  .  .1-338 

Pontius,  son  of  .  i.  361 
Heresies    in    the    Christian 

Church  .  vi.  196,  197,  208 
Kernicans,  i.  171,  187,  243,  351 
Herod,  tetrarchof  (!alileo,iii.5i5 

—  king  of  Syria,  iii.  624,  vi.  84 
Hiempsal,    joint     king    of 

Nuinitlia     .  .  .    ii-  458 

Hiero  II.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse 

i.  465,  603 
Hicrogly[)hics,    disuse     of 

iii.  605  n.,  vi.  91 
High  rijads (seven)  .  .  i.  405 
Himiico  .  .  i.  486,  488 
Hindoos  .  .  iii-  551 

Hippopotamus  first  seen  at 

Rome, time  of  .\ugu.stus,iii.69I 
HisfMinia  I'lterior  .  .    iii.  50 

History  of  Rome  learnt  from 

( ireek  souri-es.  .      i.  61-63 

Holidays      supjires.sed      by 

Augustus  .         .         .   iii.  745 

—  (pul)lii')  .  .  v.  526 
Honey  .  .  .  iv.  75,  85 
Hope  (temple  raised  to)  i-  l8() 
Horace,    legionary    triliuiu? 

iii.    465,   490,    531,   672.   747, 

iv.  172-175 
Hor;itii  and  Curiatii  .  i.  20-27 
Horatius  C«K'les      .  .      i.  55 

Horses,  famous,  from  Sjwiin 

iv.  85 

—  from  Greece 

—  much  valued. 

—  of    the    sun. 
zebnis 

Hortensius.  orator 


iv.  85 

V.  597 
probably 

.    vi.  106 
iii.  219 


Page 

Hospitality    .  .         .     i.  143 

Hu.stilius  (A.)  commands 
army  against  Perseus  of 
Mace.lon  .  .  >'•  99 

Hu>Ii.iih1,  rights  over  wife,  i.  145 
HyiMii  of  l-'ratres  Arvales,  i.  136 
Hyrcauus  II.,  king  of  Judwi 


Janus,  traditional  king 

—  temple  of 

—  chief  god     . 

—  festival  of 

—  temple  closed 
—  temple    closed    second 

time  (693^)        .  .        iv 

reo|>ened  on  account  of 


1.  I,  12 
i.  19 

i.  77 

1-  143 
i.  510 


64 


iKirlwirian  invasion 


IV.       lOy 


—  temple    of,    closed    for 
third  time  by    Augustus 

iv.  121 

—  closed  by  Nero     .       iv.  543 

—  closed  by  Vesjvvsian,  iv.  652 
laprxles  suKllled,  ii.  163,  iii.  56O 
IbtTians  attacked  by  Poin- 

pey         .     ii.  826,  iii.  81,  552 
Icilian  law         .  .        i.  207  n 

Iciliiis  (Sp.),  tribune      .     i.  204 
Ji-rus.ilem      .  .  .  iv.  629 

—  siege  of       .        iv.  632,  633 

—  temjtlo  of,  burne<l  (a.d. 

70)    .         .         .         .  iv.  637 

—  end  of  siege  of     .       iv.  638 

—  takes  the  name  of  i'Elia 
Capitolina  .  .     v.  126 

Jews  .  .  .         ii.  829 

—  massacre    under    Pom- 
pey  .  .  ii.  831,  iii.  231 

fight  for  Cii'-sir     .  .  iii.  326 

—  ('lesar  gives  them    the 
civitiis    .  .  .      iii.  394 
-  uKJurn  for  Caesar's  mur- 
der    ....  iii.  420 

—  under  Antony       .      iii.  514 

—  UHiler  Henxl    .  .  iii.  624 

—  privile^ijis  grantoil  to,  iii.  625 

—  their  dill'iision      .       iii.  626 

—  Greek    ideas    aii'l    lan- 
guage among      .  .  iii.  628 

—  ol^b'rtd  to  leave  Rome 

by  Tiberius     .  .        iv.  319 

—  numl)er    of,    in     Rome 

iv.  507  n 

—  Vespjusian  :igainst       iv.  589, 

614 

—  massacres  of    .         .  iv.  625 

—  munler   Greeks    irr  re- 
tiliat  ion  .  ,        iv.  626 

—  bravery  t)f       .  .  iv.  633 

—  after      dispersion       by 
Titus      .         .         .V.  76,  122 

—  {M-rsecution  under 
Hadrian     .          .     v.  121,  497 

—  under  Severus.vi.  89,  90,  126 
fgnaf  ius  (S.),  martyrdom,  iv.  819 
Ilipa  (victory  of  Scipio  at ),  i.  683 
Hi  urn    destroyed    by    Fim- 
bria .  .  .  .    ii.  671 

Illyria,  i.  507  seq.,  i.  637,  ii.  163 

—  Ca?sar.  governor  of  .  iii.  61 

—  condition  und»»r  Augus- 
tus        .         .  iii.  560,  vi.  540 


Pago 
Illyricum,    condition   under 
the  Antonines         .         v.  433 

—  natives  exterminated  l>y 
invading  Imrbarians    .     v.  434 

Pliny's  account  .         v.  435 
Immortality  (opinions  con- 
cerning)       .         V.  723,  725 

—  teachers  of         .         v.  732. 

vi.  151,  160 

Imperator,  title  of,  con- 
ferretl  on  Augustus  .  iii.  692, 

698 

Imperial  government,  orga- 
niziitioii  by  Augustus,  iii.  691 

Imperium         .         .      iii.  251  n 

India  .         .  iv.  loi,  v.  477 

—  im[)ortations  from        v.  587 
Indigitamenta,  gods  presid- 
ing over  human  life  and 
circumstances    .  I.  cxxxiii 

Industries  umlor  the  Em- 
pire    ,  .  .v.  601 

Industry,  national  cliarac- 
teristic    .  .         .        i.  141 

—  decline  of,  in  thinl  cen- 
tury    .         .         .  vi.  382-385 

—  under  Diocletian  .  vi.  593 
Indut  iomarus,  chief  of  Tre- 

viri,     conspires     again.st 
C;es.»r       .         .  .     iii.  170 

Ine(|uality      of      law      for 
Romans        and         other 
Italians     .         .         ii.  537  seq 
Inexpiable  war .         .  i.  527 

Informers  .  iv.  336,  473,  721 
Ingciiui  .  .  .  .  i-  73 
Ingenuus,  emperor  .  vi.  440 
Insubri,  Gallic  tribe     i.  t;io,  579 

582,  ii.  72 

Interest  (laws  to  regulate),  i.  305 

Joseph  us      .         .      iv.  508,  627 

Jovis  or  Jupiter        .  .    i.  77 

Tonans  (alUir  to)  i.  167, 

iii.  751 

—  Jupiter  Pra'dat or  .  ii.  633 
Ireland  visited    by    Italian 

t  riders  .  .  .  1^-74 

Iron  gates  of  Danube  .  iv.  755 
Irrigation  by  Arabs        ,      v.  78 

—  of  .\frica  .  .  V.  462 
Iris  (tem[ilo  of),  at  Rome,  ii.  243 
I.stria  suUlued  .  .  ii.  163 
Ionian  origin  of  two  towns 

in  Magna  Gnecia      .       L  cxv 
Itiilian  States  (government 
of)         .         .         .         ii.  53^J 

—  exempt    from    military 
service       .         .         .v.  540 

—  ambiLssailors  to  Alexan- 
der at  Babylon       .  i.  337 

Italica,  colony   foundtxl    by 

Scipio       .  .    i.  684,  ii.  157 

Italy  (geography  of)   ,    L  i.-xxx 

—  climate     .  .  I.  xxvii 
-  ancient  populat  ion,I.xxxviii.- 

Iviii 

—  organizj\tion  of  .  i.  389 
condition        of.       after 

second  Punic  Mar    .      ii.  1  sc(i 

—  word     first      used     by 
Sci[»io  .'iMuilianus       .     i-  417 

—  products     .  .  iv.  76 


Page 
It^'ily  and  the  Roman  people 
under  Augustus  .   iii.  651 

—  decline  of  agriculture,iii.  652 
causes  of  depopulation 

iii.  652 
growth      of      peaceful 
manners    ,  .  .   iii.  672 

—  under  the  Antonines,  v.  437 
-  causes  of  decay,  v.  442,  444 

JuUa      .         .  iii.  338,  340,  352 
Jiidica  (Brutus's  treatment 
of)         .  .  .         iii.  470 

death  of  Herod,  rei^n 
of  Ai'chelaos    .         .     iv.  100 

change  in  form  of  gov- 
ernment      .  .  iv.  100 
Agrii>pa  in    .         .     iv.  109 

—  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  iv.  121 
~  de.it h  of  Jesus  Christ, iv.  368 

—  Caligula  orders  that  his 
image  shall  bo  erected  in 
the  Temple  in  .       iv.  377 

war  in  (.\.i).  66)  iv.  514 

—  condition  of,  in  time  of 
Vespasian  .       iv.  615-620 

Roman   government   of 

iv.  620,  621 

—  war  breaks  out  in,  iv.  623, 

625,  628,  630 

—  Capta    .         .         .     iv.  639 
-—  impostors  .  .  v.   125 

—  insurrection  under  Ha- 
drian .  .         V.    125  s^q 

under  Se verus    .         .  vi.  89 
Judges         .  .         i.  225,  286 

Judicia  divided,  ii.  445,  529,  532 
Jugera,  allotment   by  sigra- 

rian  law      .  .  .    i.  302 

Jugurtha,  king  of  Numidia 

ii.  449,  454 
Scipio's  jndLrment  of,  ii.  454 

—  inherits  a  third  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nninidia  .   ii- 454 

—  murders  Hiem}»sid, 
bribes  the  Roman  em- 
bassy, makes  war  on  Ad- 
herbal   .  .  .  ii.  458 

-  quarrel  with  Rome  1)6- 
gins  .         .         .         .     ii.  462 

suinnKmed  to  Rome     ii.  463 

—  causes  Ma.ssiva  to  be 
assjissinated  .         .  ii.  464 

-  defeat  of  Roman  army 

ii.  446 

—  defeated  by  C.  Metellus 

ii.  467 

—  retires  to  Thala       .     ii.  473 

—  .surprised  at  Mulucha,  ii.  477 

—  capture        .         .         ii.  479 

—  dies  by  starvation  at 
Rome  .         .         .    ii.  481 

Julia  Domna.wife  of  Severus 

vi.  81,  116,  117  seq.,  258 

—  Maesjiand  Julia  SoHemias 

vi.  119,  270,  272,  278 
-—  wife  of  Pompey  iii.  227 

Julian  law  to  protect    tri- 
bunes .  .     1.  177,  202 
(90B.('.),  ii.566,iii.59,vi.  129 
Julianas   buys  the  Empire 

vi.  34,  35 

—  revolt  of  the  army  .     vi.  37 
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V.  156 


GTO 


rape 
Jnlianus  names  Severus  his 
colleague         .         •         VJ.  40 
-  murder     .         .         .   vi-  41 

—  (Siilvius),  lawyer  under 
Commodus      .  vi.  16 

Julius  Caesar  \>oTn  100  n.c, 
Sylla  commands  him  to 
repudiate  his  wife  (see 
Cit'sar)    .         .        ii.  691,  734 

—  consul  (n.c.  90)      .       ii.  555 

—  deiith  .  .  ii.  572.  582 
Junius  PuUuH  .  .  i.  487 
Juno,  Jovint),  mater  reginn,  i.  78 

—  sanctuary  at  L«inuvium,i.  78 

—  at  Voii  .         .    i.  248 

—  Sospita  i.  326 
Jurisconsults  under  the  Em- 
pire   .         .         .         .  V.  666 

Jurisprudence    .    i.  532,  iv.  171 

—  under  Hadrian  v.  106 

—  in  the  city        .    v.  337,  661 

—  at  Rome  ii.  275 
Jus  civile        .        i.  563,  ii.  544 

—  civitatis        ii.  536,  543,  566 

—  ccjunubii  ii.  544 

—  gentium   .         i-^S^i;  "•  544 

—  Flaviamim,  see  Flavins 

—  Italicum,      given       to 
Asiatic  towns        .     vi.  52,  84 

—  imaginum    .  .  i.  69,  155 
---  Litii          .        ii.  470  n.,  576 

—  Quiritium  .  i.  147,  393 
Justin 

—  (8.),  martyr,  his  Apology 

V.  224.  225 
Justitium  .  .  .  ii.  586 
Juvenal.         .       iv.  699,  v.  648 

King  (oifico  of)  .       i.  72,  73  .-></ 
changes  in  con.^titution 
and  religion  under  three 
hist      .         .  .   i.  113'  '34 

crown  and  purple  mantle 
worn  by       .  .  .  i.  152 

Knights  *  .         .         .         i.  73 

—  annual  review    .  .  i.  314 

—  privileges  re-established 

ii.  783 

—  under  Auirustus,iii.  669,  730 

—  under  ]Iadriaii,  v.  104,  105, 

505.  51^^ 
Kniva,  Gothic  king     .      vi.  410 

liiibienus,  lieutenant  under 

Cu'Siir,  iii.16,174,  182,277,375 
Ijiibour  question  at  Rome,  iv.  74 
Labourers  (of)   on  country 

est<ites         .  .  .  V.  312 

L-Tctorius,  tribune  i.  176,  20l 
L.'evinus     marches    iigainst 

Pyrrhus  .  .  .        i.'  376 

bigidie,    the    race    extinct 

(n.c.  30)  .  .  .Hi.  599 
Like  Fucinus      .  iv.  412 

—  drained  by  Claudius,  iv.  415 

—  murder  of  1 9,000  men.  i v.  4 1 6 
Lmd  (division  of)  .   L  cxxv.  .^r// 

—  di.stribution  of,    ii.  402.  423 

—  in  Africa  .  ii.  .\()2  n 
I*\ngobardi  .  .  iv.  424 
Liinuvium  (revolt  of),  i.  265,  326 

—  coUegi'  of       .         .V    392 
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Uires 
—  under  Augustus 


Pago 
i.  84  «'7 

lii.  751. 
iv.  20 
I.rfirinum  (defeat  of  Minucius 

at)         .         .  i.  605 

liarvre .         .         .         .        i-  93 
Liiticlave,  sign  of  .senatorial 

dignity     .         .         .   iii.  422 
Iwitin  war  .1.  316-329 

—  langujige         .  1.  531,  V.  466 

—  road    .     i.  651,  652,  ii.  702 
Latium  (mignitionof  heroes 

to)       .  .  .        i.  4 

—  wars  of  Rome  with,  i.  316, 

3^1 
Law  (Roman),  general  sur- 
vey of,  time  of  Augustus 

iv.  204,  2CK) 

—  of  treason  and  informers 

iv.  336,  473 

—  of  iegfvcios,  under   Au- 
gustus and  Claudius  .    iv.  406 

Liw.s  of  property  ii.  278 

—  (Roman),   gradual     im- 
provement of  .  i.  202 

~  of  Servias     .  i.  127 

—  three        eoinnii.s.Mnner8 
sent  to  .search  fordroek,  i.  212 

—  regulating  offices       .  i.  290 

—  of  Caius  (Jricchus  .     ii.  424 
-  of  Ca'sar,  de  Provinciis 
ordinandis  and  dv  I'eeu- 
niis  repetundi.s,  iii.  58.  387  .sf^ 

—  de  Sacerdotiis  .  iii.  389 
licbvnon  (Severus  at) .  vi.  81 
Lectif^ternium  (ceremony  of) 

i-  287,  334,  559,  598  and  n 
I^egal     forms     (importance 

attached  to)  .  .    i.   149 

Legal  changes,  from   133  to  79, 

ii.  316  sf^j 

—  under  Severus  vi.  123-130 
Legates  in  provinces,  ii.  178  «yy 
Legion    (Roman)     creation 

of)  .         .         .       ii.  265 

—  plebeian    tribunes    ad- 
mitted .  ii.  293 

—  jerarii  exclude<l  ii.  308 

—  during  the  Sjimnite  war 

ii.  3i« 

—  eon.stitution      .         .  ii.  422 

—  opposed  to  Macedonian 
phalanx  .         .  .  ii.  35 

difficulty  in  recruiting. ii. 291 
proletarii    admittinl    by 
Marius  .  .  ii.  472 

occupied  in  engineering 
work  l>y  Marius      .        ii.  495 
punishment    by    Ca'sjir 

iii.  294 
-  disini.ssal  of  lOth  legion 

iii.  338 

—  -  Alaudarum        .         iii.  394 

—  constitution  jjf   the,    in 
se(H)nd  century         .         v.  541 

Lentulus,    called     Hatuatus 

ii.  772,  iii.  27.  28 

thn^atonsCu'sir,  iii.  267,  319 

Lepidus .  .  .  .  ii.  737 

—  sent  to  Narbouensis,  ii.  740, 

743.  745 

—  son  of,  put  to  death,  ii.   745 


Ijopidus,  wife  of     .         .  ii.  746 

—  his  death      .         .       ii.  747 
left  in  chni-gt^  f)f  Rome 

by  Cjpsjir  iii.  2S6 

—  after  Caesar's  <leath,  iii.  415. 

434 

—  takes  command  of  Nar- 
bonensis  and  Hither 
Sj)ain      .         .  iii.  446 

—  after  Philippi   .  iii.  478 

—  besieges  Lilybaum    iii.  501 

—  Messina,  iii.  509,  510,   708, 

iv.  354 
Leprosy  in  Hannildil'sarmy 

Leptis  town  in  N.  Africa,  ii.  451 
Lerida    .  .  .  iii.  35" 

Leucopetm  (battle  of)      iii.  135 
Lexovii.  Gallic  trilK'         iii.  155 
Ix,'x      Ogulnia,      a<lniitting 
plebeians  to  sacred  offices 

i.  293 
Lex    Papiria     Pvtelia,  for- 
bidding slavery  for  debt 

i.  307 

Libcm' legationes       .         '539 

Liberies  at  Rome.  .iv.  210 

Library    of    the    I'tolemies 

burnt  .         .  ii|.  325 

—  at  Alt  xandria       .       iii.  522 

—  founded  by  Octavia,  iii.  755 

—  of  Augustus  destntyed 

iv.  676 

—  In    private   houses,    v.    591, 

654 


Libyans      .         .         .      iii. 

618 

Licinia-Pompeia      .          iii. 

22S 

Licinian  laws      .                   i. 

282 

-     eontirnu-d           .        290. 

302 

—  influence  of  .        41 1,  ii. 

402 

Licinius  Stolo,  reformer,  i. 

280, 
300 

—  Macta-,  tribune        .     ii.  7^3 

—  Crassus  succeeils  Ti  I  )eri  us 
(iracchus  as  triumvir,  ii.  413 

—  governor   of    Sicily,    ii.  615 

—  j>lunders     the    province 

ii.  619,  620 
known  as  Verres,  ii.  622,  782 
LicLors   .  .         i.  158,  ii.  173 

Li;:lifhou.ses  .  .  iv.  91 
Ligurians,  i.  510,  ii.  45.  72,  4S6 
LilybHuni,  i.  478,  486,  ()87,  6«)5 
Lions  in  ('a-sars  shows,  iii.  3^)5 
Li  pari  islands  .    i.  467,  .183 

Liris  river  .  i.  i<><) 

Literature  (early   forms  of) 
at  Home      .   '      .         .    i.  1 35 

—  .sb)W  di'velopment  of     i.  532 

—  Greek  influence  on     .  ii.  257 

—  gi'nci-al  vi(  w  of  ii.  259 

—  encouraged   uiuler   Au- 
gustus .         .  iii.  754 

—  under  .\ntonines  .         v.  645 

—  decline        from       early 
vigoiir  .  .  .V.  646 

—  general  estimate  of   the 
licri(xl     .  .  .V.  654 

—  literary  societies  formed 

V.  664 
decay  of,  in  third   cen- 
turv    '   .  .        vi.  391.  393 
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Livia        •         .         .         iii.  682 
Livy    .         .         .     iv.  183,  186 
L'>custa,  employed  to  poison 
F^imperor  Claudius, iv.  450,467 

—  banished  by  Galba  iv.  563 
Iif>gicians  at  Rome  .  vi.  377 
Lol bus's  death  .  iv.  100 
Lomlanly  (fertility  of)  i.  509 
I>)ndinium  on  the   Tamesis 

iv.  498 
Ix)ndon  in  time  of  Diocletian 

vi.  558 
[..onginus  .  .  vi.  475,  491 
JiOttories  derived  from  Nero 

iv.  518 
Lucan,    poet,  iv.  489,  523,  527, 

V.  648 
Ijucanians  .  L  cvi.  scq.,  ii.  2 
Lucca,   conference  at   (n.c 

56)  .  .  .  iii.  221 
Lueercs,  Roman  tribe,  i-  167,117 
Luceria  .  .  •  i.  ^}S 
Lucilius,  poet  .  .  ii.  263 
Lucilla,  empress,  wife  of  Q. 
\'erus         .  .  .       vi.  7 

—  her  conspiracy  .  vi.  15 
Lucius  Antonius,  iii.  4S6,  48S  scq 

—  son   of   Julia,   adopted 

by  Augustus      .         .  iv.  105 

liUcit'tia        .         .         .       i.  49 

Lucretius.         .         ii.  269,  273 

Lucullus,  sent   to  Sicily  to 

put    down  the    rising  of 

slaves    .         .         ii-  510.  733 

—  commands  war  against 
Mitliridates        .         .    ii.  807 

—  proconsul  of  (-ilicia     ii.  808 

—  defeats  Mithridates,   ii.  812 

—  at  Ej)hesus  .         .        ii-  815 

—  war  with  Tigrancs      ii.  816 

—  victory   .         .  .     ii.  819 

—  l)osieges   Art.;ixata   and 
Nisibis,  recalh^d    .         ii.  820 

—  luxurious  life  at  Rome,  ii.823 

—  triumph  granted,    iii.  44,  57 
Jiucumons,  hereditiiry  patri- 
cians of  Ftruria     .  L  Ixx 

LujH'rcalia  .  .  .  i.  1 10 
Lu.sitanians  .  .  ii.  65-69 
Lustrum         .  .         .      i.  120 

LuLetia,  Roman  Paris  iii.  178 
Luxury,  gn^wth  of,  ii.  298,  304, 

346 

—  incro.xso  of  .         .        ii.  223 

—  under  th(>  Ein[)ire, v.  567,603 
LycuH    (hat tie   of)  defeat  of 

Mithridates  by  Pompey,  ii.825 
Lyons  (foundation  of)origin 
of  name     .  .  •     iv.  53 

—  sides  with  N(>rr>  .         iv.  422 

—  persecution  (jf  Christ  ians 

v.  226  SCfJ 

—  b.ittle  of  Lyons,  under 
Severus,      antl       results 

vi.  53.  ^5.  67.  70 

.Maccabees  .   ii.  828,  iii.  515 

Macedonian  war  (first).        i.  636 

—  war  (second)      .         .   ii.  28 

—  termination  and  results 

ii.  36.sry 
w.ir  (third)  .     ii.  75,  85  sc(/ 
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M;vcodonian    war,    Marcius 
commands  in       .         .  ii.  102 

—  as  Roman  province  iii.  562 
Machines  of  war  .  .  i.  643 
M;u-rinus  (Marcus  Opelius), 

origin  .         .         .vi.  264 

-  emperor   (a.u.  217),  vi.  265 

—  war  with  Parthia,  di.s- 
cipline  of  his  soldiers,  vi.  268 

deiith  .         .         .      vi.  275 
Maecenas     .     iii.  540,  667,  674, 

iv.  169,  195 
M;pcia,    now    tribe    formed 

from  conquered  I^itins,  i.  326 
MaMiian  law  to  suppress  the 

power  of  the  curi.e        .  i.  293 
Magic,  penalty  against      iv.  324 

—  at  Rome  under  3L 
Aurelius  .v.  222 

Mfvgicians  .  iii.  748,  vi.  11 1 

Magister  equitum        .  i.  73 

Magistrates,    corrupt   prac- 
tices   .         .         .  ii.  622,  624 

—  their  extmvagances  paid 
for  by  tiic  provinces  they 
ruled       .  .       ii.  631 

—  poworlossness  during 
Gallic  war  .         .  iii.  214 

—  Pompcy's  law       .     iii.  249 

—  new,  appointed  by  Au- 
gustus    .  .  .      iii.  715 

—  changes  under  Nero,  iv.  474 
—  review  of  position  of,  v.  331, 

357 
guarantees  . 

Marius.   citizen    of 
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V.  366,  369 
Capua 

i.  618 
Magna  Grecia         .     i.  603,  612 

—  condition  under  Augus- 
tus        .         .       iii.  575,  655 

Magnesia,  battle  of  .   ii.  56 

Miigo,  general  under  Han- 
nibal .         .         .     i.  577,  683 
death  .         .         .        i.  691 
Maia,  or  Hona   Dea,  Mater 

magna  .  .  .     i.  81 

Majestas  (crime  of)     .  iii.  2 

Malaria  .  .  .  ii-  3^5 

—  att.acks  (Jauls    .  .  i.  259 
Malta,  trade  inwoven  goods 

from  Ph<enieian  times     iv.  78 
Mama'a,  learned  lady,  time 
of  Severus      .  vi.  II9 

—  corresponds  with  Ori- 
gen  ....   vi.  271 

—  mother  of  Alexiinder 
Severus,  supposed  to  be  a 
Christian        .         .       vi.  313 

Mamorius  .T^^rnilius,  ple- 
beian dict^itor       .  .   i.  237 

Mamert  ines,  Sainnite  horse- 
men .  .        L  cv.  381.  465 

M.iniertinum  (prison)       iii.  33  n 

3Iafnilius,  dicbitor  of  Tus- 


culum  . 
I\Lincipation 

cerning 
Mancipiuiu 
Manicha'ans 
Manilius  (se* 


1.  203 


customs  con- 
.  i, 


149 
3»i 


vi.  ()00,  608 

Gabinius)  iii.  7 

—  author,  of  August^m  ;ige 

iv.  170 


Manilas  (C),    acctmed    by 


Page 


'•  175 
i.  258 
i.  279 
i.  288 
i.  288 


322 

324 
325 


638 

385 
122 


tribunes 

—  saves  the  Capitol  . 

—  (Marcus),  story  of     .  i. 

—  dictator  .  .  .  i. 
action  of  his  son  .  i. 
(Lnperiosus),        consul 

during  Lit  in  war.         .  i. 

—  triumph  .        i. 

—  victory  over  I^iitins,   i. 

—  (see  Vulso)  .         ■  i'.  57 
Manlius  (A.),  commissioner 

sent  to  (ireece  in  search 
of  good  laws     .  .       i.  212 

Manners    and    cu.st(mis    m 
ancient  Rome  .         .       i.  135 

—  private       .  .  i.   140 

—  marriage        .         i.  145,  218 

—  during  Samnite  war     i.  410 

—  deterioration  of  .  ii.  118 

—  rapid     decay     in,     and 
morals     .  ii.  205  .scy.,  219,  231 

—  domestic    .         .  ii.  255,  281 

—  strife  between  old  and 
new  .         .         ,      ii.  341 

—  decay  gradual     ,  ii.  375 

—  attempt  to  reform  under 
Aunu.stus      .         .         iv.  258 

—  Tilxjrius  .     iv.  316 

—  and    morals    under  the 
Empire         .         .  v.  565,  579 

softening  of  .  v. 

Manufactures    (decline  of), 

in  third  century    .  vi, 

Marboduus,    a    Marcoman, 

visits  Rome  .       iv. 

Marc  Antony,     iii.  231,  266,  268 

—  given  commaml  of  troops 

in  Italy    .         .         .     iii.  286 

—  at  .ApoUonia       .         iii.  303 

—  at  Pharsalia  .         .     iii.  310 

—  master  of  horse  to  Caesjir 

iii.  336 

—  consul        .         .         iii.  396 

—  after  (^a^sar's  a.ssassin}i- 
tion  .        iii.  414,  417,  421 

—  profits  by  C;esar  s  deatli 

iii.  421,  422 

—  ro})ulses  Octavius  .     iii.  426 

—  opiM)sition  at  Rome     iii, 

—  accu.s<ation  of  Ciccro    iii. 

—  sets  out  for  (laul  iii, 

—  defejited  by  Ocfavius  at 
Cjist,el  Franc(j         .  iii.  440 

—  at  the  head  of  23  legions 

iii.  443 

—  commands  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul  .      iii.  446,  465 

—  at  Philippi  .  iii.  472  scq 

—  in  Greece  and  in  Asia, 
luxurious  life         .         iii.  478 

—  cruel  taxation       iii.  481,  482 
-  goes  to  Alexandria  with 
Cleopatni  .  .     iii.  485 

—  called  by  Parthian  inva- 
sion to  Asia  Minor  iii.  491 

—  at  Athens  .  .  iii.  492 
--  treaty  of  ]irundusium,iiL.492 

—  marriage   with   Octavia 

iii.  493 

—  pe^acc  concluded  at  Mise- 
num  .         .         .     iii.  49^^ 
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Page 
M.iTC    Antony,     l>reach    of 
treaty  .         .         iii.  497 

—  meeting  with  OotJiviiis 
atTanntum  .         iii.  499 

—  niiLstor  of  the  East       iii.  511 

—  at  Athens       .         .     iii.  514 

—  Jews  .         .         iii.  515 

—  war  in  Parthia       iii.  516  ■■-('(/ 

—  rfjoin.s  Cli'opatra  .     iii.  519 

—  fi^rbiils  Octaviii  to  join 
him      .  .         .         iii.  521 

—  his  will  .  .     iii.  532 

—  winters  at  Patras  (32-31 ) 

.'!!•  534 

—  his  fleet      .         .         iii.  534 

—  Uittluof  Actium,  iii.  536  .sry 

—  Antony's  flight       .     iii.  538 

—  his  death    .         .         iii.  544 
Marcellus,    i.  516,  614,  639,  644, 

657.  659 

—  consul  (n.r.  52)      .     iii.  252 

—  insults  Ciesjir     .         iii.  253 
Marcia  (crens)       .         .       i.  190 

—  concubine  of  Conimulus 

vi.  25 

—  a  Christian  .         .         vi.  25 

—  - has  iii ni  murdered         vi.  26 
Mareius     Hex,     expedition 

against  barbarians  ii.  484 

Marcomanni,  war  with   .   v.  191 
Marcus  Antonius,  orator,  ii.  604 

—  Aurelius     adopted     by 
Antouiuu.s  Pius(.v.i).  121) 

vi.  168 

—  Spanish  origin,  austere 
youth       .         .         .v.  169 

—  wars  threaten ini;  v.  172 

—  campaign    in    tlic  E;ust 
under  Ca.ssius         .  v.  176 

—  treatment  of  .senate       v.  178 

—  administration  in  Italy, v.  179 

—  laws  arul  institutions  v.  180, 

182 

—  human  legislation,  v.  183.201 

—  terrilile  pestilence         v.   183 

—  Christians  pei*secuted  v.  184 

—  }>hil(»s()phy  of  .      v.  185 

—  German  inviusion  v.  186 

—  with  Verus  oppose  inva- 
sion      .         .         .  V.  191 

—  second  expedition,  gladi- 
ators in  the  army       .      v.  192 

—  want  of  money    ,  v.  194 

—  no  ih'tails  of  the  war     v.  195 

—  against  the  Parthians  v.  197 

—  revolt  of  Ciissi us     .      v.  198 

—  at  Antioch  .  v.  204 

—  at  AltXiiudria,  at  Athens 

V.  205 

—  returns    to    Rome,   tri- 
iimi)h        .         .         .       V.'  205 

—  fresh     disturKince      in 
Pannoiiia  (.v.i».  178)     .  v.  206 

-—death   at    Vienna  (a.i». 
180)        ...        V.  207 

—  Faustina.         .    v.  207,  216 

—  examination      of       his 
philosophy     .  .         V.  214 

—  his  •'  Meditations  "      v.  215 

scq.,  679,  680,  723 

—  Tiepidus  conspires  to  kill 
Octiivius  .         .         .    iii.  667 
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Maremma  .  .  .1.  xxv 
Marian  party  return  to  Rome 

after  Sylla's  death  .        ii.  738 
Maritime  opemtions  of  Rome 

(260255),  vi.  474 

—  disiistor  .         .         .  vi.  482 

—  success  of  Rome  .       vi.  495 

—  affairs  accortling  to  Livy 

''•.53-54 
Mar i us,  his  early  career    ii.  445 

—  tribune,  tries  to  im- 
prove the  voting,  eloctetl 
prator    .         .  .       ii.  446 

—  accused  and  acquitted, 
in  Spain,  marriage,  in 
Africa         .         .         .    ii.  449 

—  lieutenant  to  Metellus,ii.  409 

—  consul  .         .        ii.  472 

—  conducts    war    against 
Jugurtha         .  .    ii. 

—  surprises  garrison  of 
Mulueha         .         .  ii. 

—  captures  .Jucfiirtha  and 
divides  his  kingdom  .     ii. 

—  carries  Jugurtha  to 
Rome    .  .  .  ii. 

—  second  time  consul      ii. 

—  sent  to  guard  the  Alps, ii.  494 

—  his  treatment  of  the 
legionaries        .  .     ii.  495 

—  -  continued  in  his  consul- 
ship three  years     .  ii.  497 

—  battle  at  Aix  .       ii.  498-500 

—  consul,  flfth  time         ii.  502 

—  recalled  to  oppose  the 
invasion  of  the  Cimbri,  ii.  504 

—  defeats  them  at  Ver- 
cellip 

—  prido  of 

—  uses  bribery  . 

—  becomes  triumvir 

—  decline  of  popularity,  ii.  522 

—  goes  to  Mithridatos,  ii.  526, 

549.  556 

—  Social  war  .  ii-  561 

—  commands    the     whole 
consular  army        .     ii.  564 

—  he  retires  .  .         ii.  565 

—  rivalry  with  Sylla  .      ii.  5S0 

—  flight  from  Rtjme  ii 

—  Plutarch's  account 


474 
477 

479 

480 
4^3 


"■  505 
ii.  507 
ii.  516 
ii.  517 


return  to  Rome 


591  .^e,/ 

ii.  591- 
boo 

ii.  602 


—  orders  a  massacre  of  iiis 
foes  at  Rome     .         .     ii.  604 

—  death  .         .         ii.  606 
Marius,  the  younger       .  ii.  680 

—  commands    the  defence 

of  Litium  in  Civil  war,  ii.  681 

—  defeat  at  Pneneste  .    ii.  682 

—  defeat  and  death  .        ii.  688 
blacksmith,  em]ieror,  vi.  444 

Marriage  l)etween  patricians 
and    plebeians  uiade  legal 

i.  232 

—  dilTerent  forms  of   .     i.  551 
— ^  laxness  concerning       ii.  277 

—  Metellus  concerning,  ii.  293 

—  Augustus,  laws  relating 

to        .  .  .    iii.  756  scq 

—  under  Empire         .       v.  236 

—  ceremony  of  betruthiul,v.252 


Pape 
Marriage,  ring  used  was  un- 
lucky    ...         v.  252 
dowry      .         .         .V.  252 

—  co-emptio      .         .       v.  253 

—  confarreatio      .         .   v.  254 

-  poets' account  of  .  v.  264 
of  .soldiers  .  .  v.  550 
of  second  .  .  v.  267 
Roman     idea    uf,    very 

high   .  ,  .         .v.  267 

—  dignity  of  the  matron 

V.  259-26S 

Mar«,  i>ublie  Goii      .         •  i.  77 

Augustus' temple  of,  iii.  750 

Marseilles,  ii.  164,  553,  iv.  333. 

V.  422 

-  jtssists  Scipio.  .      i.  676 

—  gre<Mtest  commercial  eily 

of  the  West  .  .    ii.  485  >vy 

Greek  origin  .  .     iii.  ^4 

revolts  from  Ca'sar,  iii.  282 

—  in  time  of  Augustus,  iii.  555 
its  schools      .  .    iii.  555 

Marsi       .  .        I.  c.  353,  355 

Martial,  author         .         iv.  489 
.  .  .  .     V.  647 

Martins    Rutilus,    <lictator 

i.  273,  289 
Martyrilom    of   S.  Ignatius 
and  S.  Simeon  .  .    iv.  819 

—  under    Antoninus   Pius 

V.   155.ST7 

Martyrs  at  Lyons       .         v.  230 

in  Africa  atid  Sicily,   v.  230 

—  at  Carthage  (i8o.\.it.) 

vi.  226,  234 
Masinissa,  ally  of  Hannibal 

i.  683.  6S4 

—  defeated  by  Syphax,  i.  689, 

ii.  37.  ^3.  93.  125,  140 

Mastarna,     Etruscan    name 

of  Servius  Tullus  .  i.  118 
Masters  and  slaves  v.  294-309 
Maternus,  rebellion    under 

Coniimxlus  .  .      vi.  21 

Mauretania     .      ii.  451.  iii.  616 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  iv.  216 
Maximian     appointid    co- 
adjutor   with    Dioch'tian 

vi.  539,  541.  547,  558 
Maximin      (Caius       Julius 
Verus)  empenjr  (235-238) 
orii^in        .  .  .    vi.  317 

—  Mar  with  Germans,    vi.  379 

—  other  wars.  .        vi.  320 

—  contempt  for,  at  Ronui 

vi.  320 

—  Gordian      proclaimed 
emperor    .         .         .   vi.  323 

—  returns  to  Italy  .        vi.  331 


muplered 


v-  3ii 


May  (calendar  for  month  of) 

i.   142 

Mayence,    fortifications  of, 
by  .\ugustus    .        iv.   11O-118 

Measurement    of    tlio    Pro- 
vinces under  Augustus,iv.9, 10 

Meat  used  in  sacrifice  eaten 
as  a  religious  obscrvanco 

vii.  513 

Medical      instruction      and 
cissistanco    .  .     v.  404,  408 


Papo 
M(vliterran«\n  Sea     .         .     i.  i 

—  I{omans  first  commonco 
conquest  l)eyond,ii.483,  iii. 323 

Memmins         .         .     ii.  462  srq 
Mcmnon,  stJituo  of,  v.  91,  92,  93 

vi.  92 

Memphis,  time  of  Hadrian,  v.  88 

Menapii,  Gallic  tribe    .     iii.  178 

Menonius  Agrippa,  popular 

advocate     .         .      i,  165,  173 

—  accused  of  treason  i.  174 
Menhirs,  Gallic  monuments 

iii.  117 
Menu  of  dinner  of  Lentulus 

V.  583 

—  of  Pliny  .  .  .  v.  585 
Mercantile  parts  .  .  iv.  78 
Mercenaries  i.  420,  ii.  20,  405 
Merchandise      of      Roman 

World  under  Augustus  iv. 72,90 
Me.s.s;iliiia,wife  of  Claudius  iv.435 

—  her  vices        .         iv.  438  sti/ 

—  death  .  .  iv.  445 
Messiah,  expectation  of   iii.  629 

and  n 
Messina,  siege  of  ,        i.  46S 

—  besieged  by  Lopidus,  iii.  509 
Mesopotamia    organized    as 

a  province  by  Si'vorus      vi.  77 
Metapontum,  Achaean  colony 

I.  cxv 
Motaurus.  battle  of  i.  671,  686, 

ii.  2 
Metolli  .         .         .     i.  412 

Metellus    .         .         .     i.  483  scq 

—  Macedonicus  .       ii.  152,  437 

—  (Q.  Cfcilius),  consul  in 
Africa  against  Jugurtha 

ii.  467  seq 

—  Ijoslegos  Tliala     .         ii.  473 

—  IH  superseded  by  Marius 

ii-473 

—  opposes  Marius  in  Rome 

ii.  518,  603 

—  prnetor  joins  Sylla, ii. 677,  686 

—  opi)osoil  to  Sertorius  in 
Spain     ...         11. 

—  war  agaln.st   pirates   in 
Crete  .         .         .    ii. 

—  pro})Oses  to  recall  Pom- 
\Miy  from  Asia     .         .    iii 

—  declared   suspended   by 
Senate  .         .         .         ill.  49 

Micipsa  .         .     11.  453,  454 

Middle  clivss,  decline  of     ii.  291 
Miletus,     .second     city     of 

Hoinan  Asia  .  iii.  594 

Military  lii story  from  the 
death  of  Tarquin  to  the 
Decemvirs  (495-451)  i.  179, 198 

—  from  448  to  389  .  i.  240,  262 
Military      regulations      ex- 

.icted  from  patricians  by 


753 

797 

39 


V  alerius  CorviLs 

1.  290 

--  life. 

•     i-  3'9 

—  discipline    . 

'•  }i^' 

—  population 

.     i.  390 

—  organizi\tion 

i.  419 

—  service     .         .      i 

420.  433 

—  8editi(jn 

i.  684 

—  recruiting  dithcult 

.    11.  291 

-    population  • 

ii.  293 

GENERAL    INDEX. 

Pag-* 
Milit;iry  morality       11.  294,  467 

—  degnvdat  ioji  of  con- 
quered general  .         ii.  494 

—  expenses  fell  upon  the 
lUiIian  alli(>s,  while  they 
were  excluded  from  mili- 
tary glory  .  ,     11.  541 

—  order  of  march     .       iii.  146 

—  position  of  sons  of 
senators     .  .  .iii.  726 

—  matters  under  Hadrian 

V.  14  seq 

-  uniler  Antonines     .     v.  538 

-  ('(lucation  .         .  v.  542 

—  great  work  executed  by 

the  soldiers        .  .     v.  543 

—  marriage  of  soldiers  per- 
mitted by  Severus  vi.  133 

Military  .service  under  Ser- 
vius Tullus,  i.  37,  119,  120  scq., 

V.  350 

—  service    obligatory,    v.    544 

—  religious  and  sanitary 
service     and     ambulance 


--  oath 

—  life      . 

—  discij^lino 

—  rewards 

—  marriage  . 

—  discharge 

—  pensions 


.        V.  546 

V.  547,  VI.  134 

.        V.  548 

•  V.  549 

•        V.  549 

.  V.  550 

V.  550 

V.  550 


pay  increased  by  Cara- 
cal la  .  .  .  vi.  248 

—  anarchy  .  vi.  317  scq 
--  affairs  .  .  vi.  364-375 
~  anarchy  in  the  Empire 

vi.  435-447 
Mile  stones  used  by  Caius 
Gracchus         .  .        ii.  424 

—  Augustus         .         .      iv.  16 
Milo  tribune,  iii.   214,  217,  242 

.sry.,  248,  335 
Min(>rva,  |)ul)lic  god  .  i.  77 
Mines   uiuler   the    Empire 

V.  577 
Mining    by  Ph(pnicians    in 
Spain      .         .         .      iii.  554 

—  of  S[)aniards     .  .   iv.  85 

—  in  Transylvania    .     iv.  763, 

vi.  385 
Minucius  .         .  i.  598,  605 

Misenum,  fleet  of  Augustus 

at        .  .       iii.  719,  vi.  51 

Mi-shna,      composition     of, 

v.  123,  126 
Mithras,    Persian   sun  god, 

worshippers  at  Rome,  iv.  420 
Mirhridates     VI.,    king    of 

Pontus         .  .  ii.  525,  561 

—  invited  to  join  in  Social 

war         .         .         •      .ii-  574 

—  war  with  Rome,  Marius 
appointetl  to  the  com- 
mand .  .11.  587 

— -  heads  insurrection 
against  Rome  .        ii.  639 

—  surnamed  "  The  Great  " 

11.  641 

—  early  life  and  character 

ii.  641 
--  extensive  conquests,  ii.  643 


073 


Paw 

Mithridatos  VT.  establishes 
a  navy    .  .         ii.  644,  651 

—  policy  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  647 

—  conquers  Scythians,   11.  648 

—  extent  of  kingdom,   11.  649 
^  unites  barbarians agjxinst 

Rome  .         .  11-651 

—  war  declared  'i-  653 

—  victory     .  .  ii.  653 

—  massacr(>  of  Romans,  ii.  654 

—  marriiigo  with  Moiiiina 

•'•  655 

—  defeated  at   Ch.icronea 

ii.  666 
--  oppression    in   .Vsia.   ii.  667 

—  submits  to  Sylla,  ii.  672,  705 

—  ofl'urs  to  assist  Sertorius 
against  Pompey      .        ii.  776 

—  again  assumes  the  ofl'en- 
sive  .  .  .        ii.  7S4 

—  assisted  by  ju'rates,  ii.  791 

—  renewed  war  with  Rome 


II. 


804 
812 


814 


v. 

in 

V. 

V. 


279 


617 

624 

iv.  204 

.  V.  236 

V.  250 


—  defeated  by  Lucullus,  ii. 
---  second  defeat  at  Cabira, 

his  wives     .  .  .  ii. 

—  ri'newed       war       with 
Pompey  .  .        ii.  832 

—  death        .  .  ii.  833 

—  body  sent  to  Pompey.  11.  834 

—  the    Porgamean    prince 

ii.  326 

—  kingdom   of  Pharnaces 
given  to       .         .         .  ii.  334 

Mo'sia  under  Hadrian,  v.  22  .v^ 

-  undir  Antonines  .  v.  436 
Money    .  .  .      i v.   14,  76 

-  counterfeit,  coined  for 
Indian  trade  .         .         iv.  88 

Monied  class  arises,  ii.  337,  340 
Monuments  at  graves 
Morals     as     describtnl 
literature 

—  in  prtn'inces 
Mosaics     . 
Mothers 

—  l)osit.ion  of  . 

—  of  three  chlKIren  inde- 
pendent      .         .         .v.  269 

Mucins  Scnevola  .         .  i.  55 

Mulct  a,    a    flne,    origin    of 

term  .  .         .  .   i.  137 

Mulueha  or  Malva,  fortress 

in  N.  Africa  .  ii.  474,  477 
Mummius,    consul,    carries 

works  of  art  from  (Jreece 

ii-  ^37 

Munda  (battle  of)  .  ill.  375 

Municipal  institutions,    v.  319, 

413.  vi.  130 

—  government  under  Ha- 
drian .         .         .         .    v.  96 

Municipia .         .         .         i.  393 
Murderers  of  Cap.sar,  iii.  413  scq., 

438 
Murena,  proprnetor  In  Asia, 
commands  against  (83), 11.  804 

—  defeated  .  .  11.  805 
Murz(s,   king    of    Paphla- 

gonia      .         .  .  ii.  58 

Music  and  musicians        .  ii.  281 
Myhx*,  s(a  fight  at      .      lii.  506 

XX  2 


§1- 


674 


Myonnosus  (battle  of) 
—  results 


race 
ii.  54 

ii-  55 
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ra?c 
iv.  5CX3 


Nal.is     .         .         .         •..''•  39 
Nyevius,  poet      .         .       ii-  263 

—  attacks  Scipio  .  ii.  350,  356 
Names  (Roman).  .  ii-  445  " 
Naples    .         .         .         .    i.  621 

—  faithful    to    Rome     in 
Social  war.  ii.  559.  iii-  65^''659 

Naj-oleon    III.,     *'  Life     of 
C;osar"        •         .      iii-  134  n 

Nar,  river  ,         .         .        i-  354 

Narl)0  Marti  us  (NarlM.nno), 
fortress  in  South  (iaul,  ii.  4S9, 
758,  iii.  284,  S55.  Jv.  24 

Narhonensis      (insurrection 
of)  .         .  ii-  639.  75^' 

—  Lcpidus  commands,  iii.  446, 

iv.  5» 

—  sides    \7ith     Vespasian 
arrninst  Vitcllius     .        iv.  595 

Narnia  .  .  •  •     i-  354 

Narses,  king  of  Persia    .  vi.  566 
Nasiea  opposed  to  T.  Gmc- 

chus       .         .        vi.  412,  414 
Nations  on   northern  fron- 
tier under  Augustus  .   iii.  629 
Naturalism,      worship      of 

trees,  kc.     .  .         .     i-  94 

Naturalization  .  v.  235,  236 
Naval  fight  at  Naulochus,  iii.  506 
Navigation  .  .  iv.  73,  91 
Navius,  augur  .  .  .  i.  34 
Navy     .     iv.  133,  342,  474-  4^2 

—  losses  in     .  iv.  491 

—  destruction  during  fir.-t 
Punic  war  .  .    iv.  497 

—  kept  in  Spain  by  senate 

iv.  757 
Nnmi    (T-ake),   "  Mirror  of 

Diana"  .         •         1-  xiv 

Nero  (C.  Claudius),  consul 
207  n.c,  opposes  Hanni- 
kil     .         .         .       1.  665  seq 

—  son  of  Gormanicus     iv.  344 

—  (emperor), son  of  Agrip- 
pina   and    Ahenobarl'us 

iv.  446,  448 

—  proclaimed  emperor,  iv.  451 

—  .succession  (.v. i>.  68)   iv.  457 
--  early  influences     .      iv.  458 

—  his  'tutor,    Seneca,  iv.   458, 

461,  463 

—  his  mother,  Agrippina 

iv.  464  seq 

—  his  brother,  Britannicus 

iv.  466 

—  disgraccof  Agrippina,iv.469 

—  useful  reforms,  iv.  470,  472 

—  murders  and  orgies,  iv.  476, 

504 

—  murder  of  Agrippina,  iv.  478, 

479 

—  whims        .  iv.  481,  482 

—  Neronian  games     .     iv.  482 

—  condition  of  Rome  and 
provinces     .  iv.  484 

—  military  events  of   his 
roign  .        iv.  49^-499 

—  death  of  l?urrus  and  re- 
tirement of  Seneca, iv. 499,  500 


Nero  divorces  Octavia 
-  public  musicjil  perform- 
ances    .  .  .         IV. 

—  accused  of  burning 
Rome        .  .      .   •    |v. 

p<'rsecufesChristiiins,iv. 

—  persecutes  philo.>^ophers 

iy.  514 

—  rebuilds  Rome,  his 
palace  .         .         ■         iv. 

—  his  extravagance    ,    iv. 

—  his  means  of  gaining 
money,  del)ases  the  coin- 
age ....     iv. 

—  robs  the  sanctuaries,  iv. 

—  taxation  and  sumptuary 
laws     .         .         .         iv.  520 

—  conspiracies  against    iv.  522 

—  cruelties    and   murders 

iv.  526  seq 
the       Olympic 
i  v. 
statues     from 


503 

505 
5H 


516 
5«7 


519 
519 


—  visits 
g.imes  . 

—  brings 
G  recce 

—  growing 
Rome  . 

—  revolt    of 
Vindcx     . 

—  flight  of    . 

—  his  death 

—  Pliny's  verdict 

—  Anti-christ 
Norva  . 


IV 


544 
546 

547 


discontent   at 

iv. 

Gaul    under 

iv.  549'*=^'? 

iv.  555 

.     iv.  556,  557 

•   iv.  557 

iv.  558 

iv.  734,  738 


—  pwDtorians  murmur  at 

his  election  .         .         iv.  738 

—  mild  administration,  iv.  739 

—  conspiracy    of    Crassus 

iv.  741 

—  weakness  of         .  iv.  741  seq 

—  adoption  of  Trajan  .  iv.  742 
Nervii  .  iii.  146,  170,  171.  202 
New  nobility  .        .         •  v.  505 

—  germs  of  corruption,  v.  508 
Nica-a,  in  Rithynia  .  iii.  595 
Nicomedes  .  .  ii.  554-  ^>47 
Nicomedia.  iii.    595-   v.   72,  183 

—  destroyed  by  cart  hquako 
and  restored    .         .         .  vi.  8 

—  Diocletian  received  the 
purple  at  .         .         .  vi. 

—  ]iorsecution  at      .       vi. 

—  Diocletian    returns    to 

vi. 

Nicopolis  foundc*!  by  Au- 
gustus in  memory  of  Ac- 
tium        .  .  .       iii.  540 

Niger,  rival  of  Severus,    vi.  45 

—  def edited  at  Nicnca,  vi.  SL  7^ 
Nile  (statue  of)  .      iii.  690 

—  sources  of  river,  v.  464,  vi.  92 
Nimes,  Phfrnician  origin,  iii.  84 

—  (Hadrian's  works  at ).  v.  45, 

357..422 

Nineveh  (Severus  at)        .   vi.  78 

Nobles,  their  attitude  in  the 

time  of  (Iracchi       .        ii. 

—  under  Nerva     .  iv.  740 
Nomadic  tribes  of  Asia  and 

Africa,  time  of  Augustus 

iii. 
Norba  (cyclopcan  walls  of) 

ii.'68i. 


579 
614 

627 


443 


649 
688 


rape 
Norbanus  commands  army 

op[M)sin(;  Brutus  .  iii.  47' 
Norehia  (tombs  at).  .  i.  344 
Noricum    .         .         iii.  63,  558 

—  tnule  in  iron         iv.  85,  108, 

V.  29 
Nubians  .         .  iii.  649 

Nuceria    (conquest    of)    by 
Fabius   .  .        i.  350 

—  contest  of  Nucerians 
and  Pompeians    .  iv.  486 

Numa    Pompilius,    second 

king       ...  i-  15 

—  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  i.  15 

—  inspired  by  Egeria,  he 
arnmged  n-ligious  cere- 
monies        .  .     1.  '5 

—  fixc<l  boundaries  of  land,  i.19 

Numantia,  ii.   154.  40».  >'.'•  55^ 
Numidia  (rival  kings  of),    i.  6vS4. 

ii.  449 

—  ancient  remains,  ii.  450,  451, 

480 

Nnmidians    in     TTrmnibnl's 

army,   i.    580,   589.  596.   597, 

608,  651,  690 

-—  in  Social  -war         .      ii.  562 

—  apiinst  Caesar  .  iii.  344 
Numidieus          .          .        i'-  5^5 

Nundin.ne         .         *.  .^-  *V'  ^^4 
Nurses,    their    position   in 

the  Roman  family  .        v.  240 
Nynipha'um,  no;ir  Smyrna,  v.  70 

O.iths    (important    position 
of)  .         .         .     .  '•  148 

—  of    personal     devotion 

i.  347.  358 

—  sacred  nature  of  i.  412 

—  legionary  .      i.  422.  429 
-  military      .  .         v.  S47 

Obsidional   crown,    highest 

Tuilitarv  honour  .     i.  320 

Ootavia    '.  iii.  493-  499.  520 

—  wife  of  Nero,  iv.  476, 481 ,500 
Octavius,  tribune  opposed  to 

Tiborius  Gracchus    ii.  406  frq 
Oot^ivius  (see  Augustus) 
Odenathusof  Palmyra.vi. 433.4  '.I 

—  l»cc<;mes  ma.ster  of  tli(> 
East  .         .     vi.  442,418 

Olhcers  un<ler  the  Emi'ire.v.  528 
-  taUdlarii  .         .         .v.  529 

—  aquarii  .  .         v.  529 

—  freed  men       .  .        v.  531 
--  secretaries        .  .   v.  534 

Olympia  sj>arod  in  ^lacc- 
donian  war      .         .        i'-  '35 

Olympus  (M.),  battles  on. 
Ix'tween  Marcius  and 
Perseus       .  .        ii.   102  .<rq 

Omen.s,  i.  26^,.  1^7.  :/'7.  487.553. 
594,  66(),  692,  n.  410 

Oppian  law       .         .  ii-  34^' 

Oracles  i.  611,  6S8,  vi.  611 

Orange  on  the  Rhone    .      ii.  493 

great  defeat  of  Romans 

there       .  .  •        ii.  494 

arch    to    comm<morato 
victory  of  Tili.rius         iv.  323 


Orchomenus,  battle  between 
Sylla  and  Mithridates    ii    670 
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Onlur  of  battle  .  i.  425  seq 
OrganizJition    uf    provinces 

.sec  (.\ugustus) 
Organization      of      Empire 
under  AugiLstus  (see   Au- 
gustus) 
Orgrtorix,  Gallic  chief     iii.  132 
OrienUil  religions  at  Romo 

V.  700,  vi.  148,  500 
Oriii^is,  l).Utl('  of  .  .      i.  683 

Ortygia  (island  of)  .  i.  639 

Oscans  and  Saln-'llians,  I.  xc.  seq., 

323 
Ostia,  .saltworks,  i.  273,606,614 

—  harlKKir  constructed  by 
Claudius    .         .         .  iv.  408 

—  Trajan  eidargos  .  iv.  800 
Osuna  (laws  uf)  .  v.  356,  359 
Otho,     his      wife      Sabina 

Poi)p;u:i      .  .         .  iv.  476 

—  opposes  Galba       .       iv.  567 

—  succeeds  ( I  alba  .   iv.  571 

—  di.salTectiun  of  the  pro- 
vinces   .  .         iv.  574,  578 

—  marches  against  the 
rebels         .         .         .    iv.  580 

—  death  uf  (April,  a.d.  69) 

iv.  581 
Ovid      .      iii.  749,  iv.  142,  170 
Uviuiau  plebiscituin,o[)fning 
seoato  to  plebeians  i.  292 

i'.idua,      success       again.st 

liJicedx'uionians  .  .    i.  353 

Pjiistum  .  L  cxx.  329,  iii.  659 
Pitr.inism  (decline  of) .  v.  221 
i'aiutiiig  (ancient),  at  Ardea 

and  Ciero  .  .  .  i.  138 
l';ila'o[)olis,  (Jrcek  culuny,  i.  334 
Palatine  Hill      .  .       i.  8,  65 

Palfs,  guil  of  the  farm  .  i.  81 
I'alilia  .  .  .  i.  no 
Palladium       .  .  .    i.   105 

Palmyra,     v.     75,    78,    80,    37S, 

vi.  83-85 

—  Odenathus  prepares  for 
w.ir  with  .*^apor,  king  of 
Persia    .  ,  .       vi.  433 

—  made  king  there  vi.  435 

—  given  titlo  uf  "Au- 
gustus "  .         .       vi.  435 

—  siege  of,  by  Aurelian.  vi.  488 

—  defeiit  and  second  re- 
bellion        .         .  vi.  491 

fity  ruiuid  .  .       vi.  492 

PaludameiiLuMi,       military 

rol>o  .  .  .  .  i.  594 
Panuunia,  iii.  558,  iv.  114,49^ 
V.  28,  vi.  415 
Pannonians  .  iii.  63,  iv.  742 
Panormiis,  i.  477,  482,  486,  489 
P.iiitheon  of  Agrippa  .  iv.  213 
Paj'tilagonia   .  .  iii.  586 

Papiiiian,  friend  of  .Sovcrus 

vi.  43,8i,  114.  ii9,i23.s/v.,243 
Pajiirius    .  i.  257,  306 

di*-tator,  i.  335;  339- 347.  3<'<> 
Oarbo,  triumvir         .  ii.  413 

—  Carbo,   consul.  o[>poscd 

to  iuvivsiou  of  Ciinbri,  ii.  490 

-  consul  .         .        ii-  675 

Parent  alia       .         .  iv.  39O 
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Parisjvlos,    king    of    Cim- 

merian  Rosphorus  ,  ii.  643 
Parisii,   fir.st  meutiuued  by 

Cit'sar  .         .  iii.  178 

Partliia.  ii.  837,  iii.  232,  iv.  494 

—  Roman  routes  to       .     v.  74 

—  war  under  M.  Aurelius 

V.  177 

-  Caracalla     .         .       vi.  258 

—  Macrinus  .  vi.  266 

—  campaign  of  Trajan  in 

iv.  824 
Parthians       (Crassus     sent 
against)  .  .      iii.  229,  232 

defe<at  Cntssus         .    iii.  236 

—  inva(lo  Asia  Minor,  iii.  491 

—  Antony's  war  .  iii.  515 

—  .send  embassy  after 
Antcjny's  death       .      iii.  686 

under  Augustus  iv.   121 

Parties  in  Italian  cities,  i.  341 
Paterfamili;is  ([>ower  uf),  i.  217 
Paternity  (laws  of),  v.   237  seq., 

244 
Patornus  (Tarrut en i us), law- 
yer under  Cummudus,  vi.  16 

—  condemned  .  .  vi.  16 
Patria  |K)testas  .  i.  106,  v.  246 
Patricians        .          .        I.  cxxiii 

—  aud  clients,  i.  67,69,  71,  72, 

^54 

—  j»riests  of  their  faniilies 
and  client.s,  uew  patri- 
cians  made    by   Tarquiu 

i.  116 

—  -  consuls  .         i.  152,  155 

—  families  (exthictiuu  uf) 

i.  157,412 
apjM/int.'pdilosand  pr;e- 
tors    'o  biilanco   the  ple- 
beian advance  in  power,  i.  285 

—  (incro;i.sed  power  of),  ii.  285 

—  created  by  Julius  Caesar 

iii.  384 

—  (new), made  by  Claudius 

iv.  435 

Patriotism ,         .        i.  147,  410 
-  during     second     Puiiie 
war     .         .         .    i.  630,  661 

—  decline  of  .  ii.  271,  315 
P.itronsand  freedmen,  v.  306  set/ 
Paul  (S.)  .  iv.  508,  510,  513 

—  his  trial  .  .  v.  340 
Paulifia,  wift!  (;f  Seneca,  iv.  526 
Paul  us  vlCmilius       .   i.  607,  610 

-    consul  .  .  .       ii.   105 

—  commands  in  Macdo- 
niaii  war  .  ii.   107  seq 

agreement    witli    ^lace- 
dun  .  •         .       ii.  116 

triumph  .  ii.  1 18 

death   .  .  .       ii.   122 

culture      .  .  ii.  375 

—  .  .  .  .  vi.  120 
P:ius.-inias  .  .  v.  57,  117 
I 'ax  rniiiana  .  .  ii.  20l 
Pearls  worn  by  matrons     iv.  77 

gre;it  price  of,  iv.  87,  v.  587 
Pecus  .  .  .         i.   169 

j>ecunia     .         .  i.  169 

Pe<luru        .  .  .         i.  326 

Pel;i.sgians       .  .  .     I.  xl 
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Poligni       .  .         .  L  c 

—  husbandry  and  agricul- 
ture of    .  .  .  I.  ei 

Pelusium  in  I'^gypt  iii.  324 

Penal  laws  concerning  Ho- 
nest iuix's  and  Humiliores 

iii.  464,  V.  388 

Penates       .         .      i.  84,  86  seq 

People  (the  Roman)  v.  519 

public  aid  of.  .      V.  520 

—  distrilaitiuns     .    v.  522,  524 

—  public  games        .        v.  524 

—  open  free  .  .  v.  525 

—  pleasures  uf  the-   Blues 
and  (Jreens.  ,  v.  527 

Perennis,    prafect    of    the 
guards  under  Cummodus 

vi.  7 

—  his  policy     .  vi.  16,  20 

—  death         .         .  .  vi.  21 

—  exiles  Pertinax     .        vi.  31 
l*ergamus        .  .     ii.  53,  1 58 

—  becomes  a  Rcaiian  pro- 
vince .  .     ii.  162,  iii.  595 

Perperna    .         .        ii.  755,  770 

Peri>etua    (S. ),    martyr   uf 
Cartliiige  .  .      vi.  227 

Persecutiun    uf    Christians 

vi.  219  seq.,  238 

Perseus,  son  and  successor 
of  Philip  V.     .         .         ii.  84 
-  incites   Greeks   jigainst 
Rome      .         .  .  ii.  86  seq 

—  defwity  Romans  in  first 

bat  Ho      .         .         .         ii.  98 

—  defeated  at  Pydiia       ii.  112 

—  surrenders         .  ii-   1 13 

—  death  .  .  .       ii.  122 
Persia    (war    with)     under 

Alexander  Severus,  v'l. ^06  seq., 

342  seq 

—  under  Valerian,  vi.  422  seq 

—  treatment  by  Pixdnis,  vi.  520 

—  Cams  .         .         .      vi.  525 

—  Diocletian  .  vi.  568 
Pertinax  (Publius  Helvius), 

general  under  Commo<lus 

vi.  9,  21 

—  chosen      cmperur,    luw 
origin     .  .  .        vi.  29 

—  early  services    .       vi.  30,  31 

—  siinjile  life    .  .         vi.  32 

—  marder     .         .         .  vi.  34 
deified  .  .         vi.  46 

Perugia  .         .         .         •  i-  347 
IVrusia  (war    in   476),    de'- 

st ruction  of     .  .      iii.  489 

Pestilence  under   M.  Aure- 
lius   .  .         .  .V.   183 

—  under  Commodus         vi.  23 

—  in  third  century  .        vi.  395 
Petra     .  .  .  iii.  649 

—  position  and  condition 
under  Trajan,  iv.  776,  v.  75,84 

Pha-drus,  poet  .  .        iv.    170 

Pli.ilanx        .  .        ii.  5  n.,  30 

organized      by      Cara- 
calla       .         .  .       vi.  369 
Pharnaces,    son   uf    Mithri- 
dates     .          .        iii.  331,  334 
Pharos  .         .         .  iii.  326 
Pharsalia  (battle  of),  iii.  309-312 
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Philip  V.  of  Macedon  pro- 
poses to  assist  Haunibiil,  i.627, 
636,  637,  ii.  22  seq 

—  allies  hinistlf  with  An- 
tiochiis  111.  and  Prusias,  ii.  29 

—  Sulpicius  sent  against,  ii.  30 

—  truce  of,  with  Flami- 
ninus      .         .         .         ii-  34 

—  defeated  at  Cynosce- 
piiahc.         .         .         .   ii.  36 

—  term  of  treaty  with 
Komo     .         .     ii.   35,  37.  55 

—  third  Macedonian  war 

with    .  .  .  •    ij-  75 

—  founds  Philippopolis,    ii.  78 

—  death  .  .  .  ii.  84 

—  (the  Arabian),  minister 
of  and  joint  emperor  with 
Gordian  II.     .         .       vi.  344 

—  omporor  .  .     vi.  347  wy 

—  events  of  his  reign 
little  known  .  .        vi.  348 

.—  great  celebration  of 
secular  games    .  .   vi.  349 

—  (Younger)  .  .  vi.  349 
Philiiipi  (battle  of)  iii.  471  seq 
Phili{)pus,      freedman      of 

Pompey  .  •  .  iii-  3^9 
I'hilo  of  Alexandria  .  v.  721 
Philo^Kemen  .  ii.  80 

—  -  death  .  .  ii.  82 
Philosophers  persecuted  by 

Noro      .         .         .       iv.  514 

—  (Greek),  cxpcUetl  from 
Rome  by  order  of  senate 

ii.  236,  238 

—  used  as  teachers       .    ii.  239 

—  at  sioge  of  Athens       ii.  660 

—  at  Rome  under  the 
Empire     .         .        v.  664  scq 

—  time  of  Hadrian,  public 
preaching,  dress,  &;c. ,  v.  II9 

—  their  position  and  in- 
fluence .         .         .V.  6S2  seq 

—  etlorts  to  satisfy  reli- 
gious ditftcultics         .     V.  715 

PhiIosophy(sketch  of  (Jreek), 

ii.  212-217 

—  taught  at  Pome  by  thico 
Greek  philosophers         ii.  234 

—  under  Vespasian  at 
Rome         .  .  .  iv.  663 

Philostratus     .         .         vi.  120 
Phlegou,    freedman  of  Ha- 

tlrian,  historian     .  v.  1 17 

Pho'iiicia  as  a  Roman  pro- 
vince under  Augustus,  iii.  597 

—  commerce  with      .       iv.  87 
PhcBuicians  .         .       i.  438 

—  their  colonies      .  i.  440 

—  trade      .         .         .       i.  441 

—  in  Gaul       .         .     iii.  83,  84 
Phraates      .         .     iii.  518, 687, 

iv.  97 

Phrygians         .         .         iii.  5^^ 

Physicians  at  Rome  under 

Augustus 

—  under  Antonincs 

—  examination  of 

—  pnictico 

—  public  supi>ort 

—  of  army 
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Picentines  .  .  .  .  I.  c 
Piety  .  .  .  .  i.  148 
Pirates,  i.    506,  508,  662,  ii.    19 

—  in  Spjiin       ii.  757,  766,  784 

—  war  with  .         .  ii.  791 

—  their        number       and 
wealth  .         .     ii.  793 

—  defeat  of  Antonius,  ii.    797 

—  defeated  by  Pompey,  ii.  803 
Pira'us  besieged  by  Sylla,  ii.  65i 
Piso,  consul,  ii.  799,  iii.  1,12,213 

—  under  Tiberius,  iv.  298,  308, 

314,315.354 

—  emperor  for  four  days 

iy.  570 

—  conspires  againstNero.iv. 522 
Placcntia  .         .  i.  59° 

—  besieged  by  Hasdrubal.i.  667 
Plague  i.  287,311,  644,  ii.  253 
Plautiau-Papiriau  law       ii.  57$, 

587 
Plautianus,  prsefect  of  city 
under  .Severus        .         vi.  loi 

—  his  power      .         .     vi.  106 

—  disgrace  and  murder,  vi.  109 
Plant  ilia,  daughter  of  Plau- 
tianus .         .         .         vi.  107 

Plan  tins  comraaiuls  expedi- 
tion against  Britain       iv.  421 

—  yEliamis,    governor     of 
Moesia  under  Hadrian        v.  25 

Plautus        .         .         .       ii.  260 

—  attacks Scipio       ii.  350,  352 
Play  actors  expelled     .      ii.  443 

—  by  Tiberius         .         iv.  331 
Plebeians  (position  of)  i.  74 

—  condition  improved   by 
Servius  Tullus     .  .   i.   I19 

—  marriage  of,  i.  146,  155,  233 

—  political  position     i.  155  seq 

—  struggles  with  i>iitricians 

i.  163-165.  174 

—  progress  towanls  ecpiality 

i.  201,222 

—  admitted  to  curule  offices 

i-  235 

—  admitted     to     consular 

office         .         .         .       i.  281 

—  appointed  decemvirs     i.  281 
— admitted   to   all  offices 

i.  282,291,412 

—  beoome deUosed  ii.  285 
Plebiscita  given  force  of  law 

i.  227 

—  made  binding  on  all      i.  291 
Pliny,  naturalist,  at  Vesu- 
vius      .         .      iv,  681,  v.  651 

—  (Younger's)  letters      iv.  807 

scq.,  V.  626,  640.  641,  651 
Plotina  (empress),  wife    of 

Trajan      .         .       iv.  748,  v.  3 
Plots    against    the  Empire 
under  Augustus     .         iii.  668 
— against  Hadrian     .  v.  8 

Ploughing         .         .  i.  141 

Plutarch       v.  117,  657,  680,  726 
Po  O-'-illey  of )        .  i.  367.  585 

—  (river)     I.  xviii.  seq.,  ii.  73, 

484,  504 
Pa'telian  law    against    can- 
I        vassing     .         .         .,       i-  2S6 
1   Poison  and  poisouers    .       v.  Oi8 
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Politiail      organization     of 
ancient  Italians      I.  exxii.  jjty 

and  social  life  (changes 
in)         .         .    ii.  285  stq.,},\(> 

liberty  (idea  of)  foreign 
to  Romans        .         .    iii.  409 

—  rights         .         .  V.  235 
Polybius    .         .         .         i.  421 

—  Acha-an,      hostJigo      in 
Italy  .         .         .    ii.  131 

Pol}- carp  (S. )     .  V.   161,  162 

Polygonal  masonry    .  i-   '37 

Pomuerium    .    i.  7,  389,  iii.  701, 

748,  iv.  655 
Pompeian   army   (cuniman- 
ders  of)         .         .         iii.  338 

—  after       Thapsus       dis- 
perse     .         .         .      iii.  352 

I'ompeianus,     husband      of 
Lucilla        .         .         vi.  8,  II 

—  offered  the  Empire  by 


Pertinax 


VI. 
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Pompeii, partial  destruction 
of  (a.u.  63) .         .         iv.  486 

—  destruction  by  eruption 

of  Vesuvius      .       iv.  676-682 

—  houses     at,     described 

iv.  685-691 

—  elections  at         .  v.  330 

—  private  dwellings    .     v.  595 
Pompeius  Strabo       ii.  556,  561, 

563.  569 
Pompey  the  Great,  son  of 
Strabo     .        ii.  678,  686,  734 

—  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter       .        .  ii.  734,  735    • 

—  head     of      aristocratic 
party         .  .  ii.  747 

—  sent    to    assist      Me- 
tellus  in  .Spain        .        ii.  758 

—  reaches  by  new  route, 
confiscates  in  (Jaul       .  ii.  75^       • 

—  defeiited  by  Scrtorius,  ii.  759 

—  joins  Mote  11  us       .       ii.  764 

—  complains  to  senate  of 
poverty         .         .  ii.  ^(i(i 

—  retreats  into  Gaul       ii.  769 

—  treatment  of  I'erperna 

ii.  770 

—  settlement  of  Spain,   ii.  771 

—  Pampeluna  called  after 
him.         .         .         .     ii.  77' 

—  parallel     with      Napo- 
leon     .         .         .         ii.  785 

—  triumph     and     consul- 
ship .         .         .     ii.  785 

—  t<ikes    up    the    popular 
side       .         .         .         ii.  786 

—  natural    incapacity  for 
popularity  .        ii.  790  seq 

—  commands  war  against 
pirates     .         .         .     ii.  799 

—  terminates  it  in  ninety 
days      .  .  ii.  803 

—  takes      command       in 
Asia  .         .         .     ii.  823 

—  victorit^  in  Asia,  ii.  826,  827 

—  visiLs  Jerusolem  ami  the 
temple  .         .         ii.  831 

—  war  in  Cimmerian  Bo.s- 
phorus      .  .      ii.  832 

—  defjatb  Mithridatcs,   ii.  833 


Pompey      the     Grojit     re- 
organizes Anterior  Asia, ii.  834 

—  division  of  territ<jry   ii.  836 

—  founds    and     repeoples 
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to- 
il «•  39 
111.  44 

his 
iii.  47 


cities 

—  Ciesar's 
wards  . 

—  returns  to  Italy 

—  spoils     shown     at 
triumph 

—  di.scroditod  by  senate,  iii.  48 

—  ho  tnikes  up  the  part  of 
demagogue        .         .     iii.  49 

—  triumvirate     iii.  53,  61,  213 

—  (luring  Gallic  war,iii. 214,217 

—  unpo})ularity  (b.c.    55) 

iii.  221,  225 

—  miulo  governor  of  Spain 
and  Africa       .         .     iii.  227 

—  at  Rome    .         .         iii.  237 

—  ganu's,  theatre       .      iii.  238 

—  rupture  with  Ciesar,  iii.  244 


—  .sole  consul 

—  marri;igo 

—  new  laws  . 

—  enmity  to  Caesar 


111.  245 

iii.  247 

iii.  248 

iii.  250, 
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281 
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—  flight  . 

—  in  Egypt 

—  nuinlered 
mills 

—  diameter . 

—  Hatlrian 
monument 


by 


318 
320 


—  given      command 
Italian  troops  .      iii.  266,  267 

—  opposoil  to  (Jaesar       iii.  274 

—  retires  with  senatf»  to 
Capua  .         .         iii. 

—  determines  to  retire  to 
the  EiLst  .         .     iii. 

—  sails  .         .         iii. 

—  preparations        against 
C;e.sar      .         .       iii.  296-304 

—  follows      Ciesar      into 
Thes&'Uy      .         .         iii.  307 

—  Ixittlo  of  Pharsalia,  iii.  309- 

312 

.     iii.  313 

111.  314 

Septi- 

iii. 

iii. 

erects       his 

V.  84 

—  Sextus  (son  of  the  former) 

iii.  421.431.  492,  495.  497. 

505,  506 
~  Cnoeus   (the    Younger) 

iii-  339.  375 
Pompey's  pillar,  erected  by 

pnefict  P()m[M'ius  vi.  566 

Pomponius    Mela,    geogr;!,- 

pher      .         .         .         iv. 
Pontiffs  (election  of)         ii. 

in  the  municipia  .  v.  365 
Pontine  mai*slies,  i.  190,  iv.  799 
Pontius    Heronnius,    Sam- 

nito  general      .         .      i. 

—  passed  under   yoke    by 
Publilius       .         .  i. 

Pontus    under   Mithridates 
(see  Mithridates)       .     ii. 

—  destruction,  under  Pom- 
pey      .         .         .    .     ii.  S37 

Poppa'a,  wife  of  Ner<j      iv.  476- 
481,  502,  508,  529 
Popillius   (M. ),    consul,  his 
treatment  by  the  senate,  ii.  90 


489 
515 


338 
340 
642 
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Poplicola  (honours  decreed 

to)         ...  i.  167 

Popular  assembly .         .     i.  158 

concilium  plobis         .  i.   161 

Porsenna       .         .         i.  55,  179 

—  conquers      Rome     and 
attacks  Ijjitium        .         i.  183 

Portia,  wife  of  Rrutus,iii.403  seq 
Porticoes  .         .  iv.  219 

Posen  (l<]truscan  coins  found 

at)  .  .  .  1.  Ixxvi 
Post  (imperial)  system      iv,  803 

-  under  Severus  .  vi.  140 

Po^-ts  .  .  .V.  482,  529 
Post  urn  ins  (Sp.),  sent  to  find 

good  laws  .  .  i.  212 
Postumus  emperor  (258),  vi.  438 

—  proclaimed  in  Gaul,  vi.  439, 

444 
Pottery  (Ktruscan)  I.  Ixxxviii 
Pmctical  nature  of  Roman 

genius      .         .         .       i.  140 

Pra'no.ste,    i.  139,  266,  268,  270, 

326,  352,  391,  622,  681,  688 

Praetorian  guards,  iii.  725,  iv.  559 

—  P'^y  ■         .         .    V.  551 

—  fleets  .         .  iv.  554  si'q 

—  increjise  of  power  under 
Commodus  .         .     vi.  28 

—  murder  of  Pertinax      vi.  34 

—  reconstituted  by  Seve- 
rus      .         .         .    vi.  44,  100 

—  riot       .         .      vi.  329,  583 

—  prefect      .         .  vi.  123 

—  under  Diocletian        vi.  580 
Pra-tors      .         .         .         i.  152 

—  patrician  .         .     i.  286 

—  peregrinus,  i.  286, 563, ii.  278 

—  office  as  lawgiver,  i.  286,  287 

—  -  sent    into    province  of 
Sicily  .         .         .   i,  501 

—  in  the  provinces  .         ii.  171 

—  incrojised  in  numl)er  by 
Sylla  .         .         .     ii.  710 

—  oppression  of  Spain,  iii.  554 
Prayers    for    the    emperor 


709 

393 
716 

715 
353 

103  scq 


V' 


first  commanded  ,         111. 
Prefectures  .         .       i. 

Prefectus  annona?     .         iii. 

—  vigilum,    night    police 
under  AugiLstus         .     iii, 

PretexUiti        .         .  v. 

Priests         .         .  i. 

-- supported  by  State      1.  no 

—  cho.son  from  patricians,  i.  155 
Primogeniture    (rights   of), 

unknown  at  Rome,I.cxxiii.i47 
'rincipes  .         .  .  i.  423 

Prisoners   of   war   slain   in 

the  public  shows,   v.  610,  613 
Pri-sons  .         .         .v.  338 

Privernates  .  .  i, 
Privernum  .  .  .  i. 
Privy  council  of   Augustus 

and  Hadrian .         .         v. 
Probus,      emperor,      early 

history       .         .  .  vi. 

—  his  character       .        vi. 

—  respect  for  senate        vi. 

—  ware  with  barbarians  in 
Gaul  .         .         .  vi.  518 

—  great  wall  .  .       vi.  518 


270 
326 

104 

515 
516 

5«7 
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Page 
Probus  in  Asia  Minor       vi.  520 

—  review  of  frontiers     vi.  521 

—  brings    in    colonies    of 
barbarians         .  .    vi.  521 

—  Saturninus         .         vi.  522 

—  jniblic  works  .         ,  vi.  524 

—  muixlored  .  .  vi.  524 
Proconsulate  .  .  .  i.  ^^4 
Procurators  in  provinces,  v.  474 
Proletariate  excluded  from 

bearing  arms    .  .       i.   301 

—  constant  source  of  dis- 
turbance     .         .         .  i.  301 

—  excluded  from  army,  ii.  292 

—  admitted  !>y  Marius,  ii.309, 

iii.  19,  iv.  253 
Propertius,  elegiac  poet,  iv.  170 
Property  (laws  of)  .  v.  235 
Prophetesses     among     the 

Germans    .         .  .  iv.  608 

Pit) pont  is  (commercial  cit  ies 

of  the)  .  .  .  ii.  18 
Proscription,  ii. 589, 605, 67 1,679. 

—  by  Sylla  .         .  ii.  690,  700 

—  in  provinces  ,       ii.  703 

—  under     second     trium- 
vimte     .         .       iii.  447,  462 

Province,  mejining  of  word, 
Sicily  declared,    i.  501  and  n 

—  legislation  for  .         .  i,  501 
Provinces  (organization  of) 

ii.  163 

—  list  of, under  Repnblic,ii.  1 67 

—  governors      of,      their 
power  and  duties,  ii.  173  scq 

—  legates  and  quaestors  of 

ii.  178 

—  taxation  of  .         .       ii,  183 

—  miserable  condition,  ii.  610 

—  plunder  of        .   ii.  612,  622 

—  Cicero  on  state  of,   ii.  626 

—  no   law  to  protect,    ii.  634 

—  insurrection  of,   hemled 

by  Mithridates.         .     ii,  639 

—  morality  of         ,         ii.  640 

—  proscription  under  Sylla, 

ii.  7035^7 

—  taxation  .         .    ii.  705 

—  usurious  loans    .         .  iii.  i 

—  (condition  of)  at  tlio 
time  of  foundation  of  the 
Empire    .         ,     iii.  548,  618 

—  organization  of,  under 
Augustus      .         .  iv.  95 

—  Ccosar's  legislation  for,  iii.  58 

—  under  Augustus  (see 
Augustus) 

—  under  Tiberius,  iv.  298,  302, 

307 

—  under  Claudius,  iv.  417,  433 

—  under  Nero    .    iv.  471,  488 

—  begin  to  send  dis- 
tinguished men  to  Rome 
a«  authors    and    officers, 

iv.  489,  490 

—  impoverished  by  Nero's 
extortion         .         .      iv.  541 

—  confusion  during  strug- 
gle after  Nero's  death,  iv,  580, 

582 

—  prominence  of  economic 
questions     .         .         ,iv.  734 


^  > 


417 


078 


Provinces  of  Anibiii  fornH-il 
under  Tmjan     ,     iv.  774,  803 
—  under  Hadrian      .   v.  23  si'(/ 

—  Marcus  Aurelius         .  v.  204 

—  criminal  jurisdiction  in 

V. 

—  prosperity  of  the,  uniler 
the  Anton ines  .         .      v. 

- —  increase  of  provincial 
territory  from  time  of 
Au/j^ustus    .         .  .  V.  419 

—  of  Africa      .  v.  448  .sv/ 

—  of  Asia  Minor  .  .  v.  465 
■ —  administration  of,un<kT 

the  Antonines       .  v.  470 

—  provincial  assenil>lie.s,  v.  473 

—  prosp<'rity  shown  by 
the  buildings,  &e.     .      v.  474 

—  hi'^hcr  morality  in     v.  624. 

—  government  under  Sev- 
erus  .         .         .  vi.  139,  141 

under    Caracalla's    ty- 
ranny    .  .         .       vi.  246 

—  at  peace,  under  Elaga- 
l)alus  .         .         .  vi.  279 

—  under  Diw^Ietian,  vi.  S73 -"*''/ 
Provincial  assemblies,  ii.  iq^scf/ 

—  cities,  chiSHOS  of,  ii.   186  set/ 

193 

—  plundered  by  Roman 
governors  .       ii.  613,  619 

Provincials,  their  obliga- 
tions to  I{tmie         .        ii.  182 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia, 
submit.'?  ti)  Rome  .  ii.  124 

Ptolemies  (policy  of  the),ii.  6H'q 

Ptolemy,  Dionysus,  [brother 
of  Cleojuitra         .  iii.  324  ■ 

—  Auletes       iii.  2i8,  231,  238 

—  Philadolphus  .       i.  380 

—  geographer  in  time  of 
Claudius,  iv.   433,  v.   1 1 7,  960 

Public  buildings,  theatres, 

amphitheatres,  &c.      .  v.  604 
Public  festivals       .      i.    I  lO,  ,<r<j 

—  Lupercalia,  Ambiirvalia 

i.  112,533 

Public  instruction       .        v.  404 

-  examination  of  teachei*s,  404 

Public  works  (control  of)   ii.  338 

Publilian  law      .         .         i-  ^77 

—  confirnunl  .         .   i.  294 
Publilius    Philo,     plebeian, 

pr»tor  and  proconsul,    i.  292. 

334,  339 

—  victory  over  Latins       i.  325 

—  Volero,  tribune  .  .  i.  175 
Punic  wars          .         i.  435,  696 

—  operations  in  Sicily 
during  first  .  .          .  i.  464 

—  maritime  operations 
during         .  .    i.  474,  495 

—  treaty  at  close  of  first,  i.  495 
-—  second  Punic  war  .  i,  566 
• — condition  of  parties  in 

year  216         .         .         i.  625 
--  operations      in     Spain 
during  .secon  I  Punic  war, i. 676 

—  debt  of  second  Punic 
war  cleared  otT  .  .  ii.  2 

—  the  third  Punic  war.  ii.  141 
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Pupienus       (^L       Clolius 
Pupienus  Maximus),  pro- 
claimed  emperor  jointly 
with  Hal!>inu8         .       vi.  327 
munlered         .  .  vi.  338 

Purification  oi"  infants     .   v.  238 
Puteal         .         .         .        i.  139 
Pydna  (battle  of)  fought  by 
I'aulus  ..Emilius      .  i.  IIO 

—  remains  at  i.  1 1 1  and  n 
Pyrrhus  (280-272)  war  with 

i-  370 

—  called  in  by  Tarentines,  i.  374 

—  first  victory.         .         i.  376 

—  besieges  Asculum       .   i,  378 
warned  bv  Pabricius  of 

treachery         .  .  i.  380 

—  cn)s.ses  into  Sicily    .    i.  380 

—  death  .         .         .         i.  382 

Quadi  .  .  v.  191,  vi.  5F5 

liu.idratus,    firet    Christian 

ajH)l(igist  .  .         v.   119 

Quadriremes  .  .  .v.  555 

Q  u;  e.st  i  ones  per  pet  ufL' .        ii.  586 

--  renewed  by  Sylla       .  ii.  717 

Quiestors  (office  of)     .  i.  73 

—  in  province.^    .     ii.  ijH  aeq., 

V.  357 
Qurestorship       .         .         i.  235 

—  numlx  r  incroiused  .  i.  238 
(iuinctia  (gens)  .  .  i.  193 
(iuinquennalis  .  .  v.  353 
(iuitKpiireme  (Carthaginian^ 

model  of  Koman  war  ships 

i.  474 
Quinquiremes  .  .  v.  555 
Quintilian  .  iv.  489,  v.  654 
Uuiutilii,     companions     of 

Romulus      .         .         .       i.  6 

—  .  .  .  .  vi.  20 
Qu'ntillus  (death  of)  .  vi.  IIO 
Quiri  la,  new   tribe   formed 

in  .         .         .  vi.  241,  i.  498 
tjuiriual  .         .     i.  257 

Quirinus,  Sabine  god   wor- 
shipped at  Rome    .         •  i-  77 
Quirites         .         .      i.  389,  393 

Riices  at  Rome     .         .     iv.  693 

Ranmenscs,  Roman  trilx;,i.67,i  17 

Ravenna  (Cicero  at)  iii.  251 

--  Ca'sir  at    .  .  iii.  266 

—  fieet  of  Augustus  at,  iii.  719 

—  of  Tiberius     .         .  iv.  327, 

vi.  51,416,627 
Reforms  of  Sylla      .  ii.  707 

failure  (jf      .         .  iii.  I 

Regia  (Lex)  .  .  ,  v.  212 
Regillus  (Uittle  of  Like)  i.  189 
Regulus    (Atilius),    consul 

i.  479,  480 

—  heroic  death      .         .  i.  484 
Religi(m     .  .   -      .    i.  77,  1  12 

twofold     in     character, 
public  and  private         .   i.  100 
State  control  0^1.407,417,552 

—  in  the  provinces    .        ii.  178 

—  decline  of.  .   ii.  2IO,  232 

—  (Oriental)  at  Rome     ii.  240 

—  three  phases  of  Roman, ii. 256 

—  encouraged  by  Sylla   ii.  718 


Religion  un<ler  Augustus, iii. 746, 
iv.   15-25.  259 

—  uihler  Vespasian     .     iv.  651 

—  under  the  l^tji|iire         v.  690 

—  decay  of  the  old,  v.  693,  694, 

^7 

—  invasion  of  Oriental,  v.  700, 

702 

—  worship  of  Mithra  and 
Cybelo  ...         V.  703 

—  evil  pnicliccs  .  .     v.  709 

—  ritualism     .  v.  71 1 

—  Ix^lief  in  magic  and  other 
superstitions       .         .    v.  712 

—  of  ICpictctus,  divine 
unity .         .         .         .   V.  719 

—  efforts  of  the  philo.so- 
phers  to  satisfy  ditfieul- 
ties  in      .  ,        v.  715 

—  future  life  .  .v.  723 

—  nature  of  the  soul        v.  728 

—  at  beginning  of  third 
century,   vi.  14S,  149  .svy.,  165 

—  Christian  dugnius.vi.  165-179 

—  Church  organ iziit  ion,  vi.  181 

set/ 

—  pagan,  under  Khiga- 
balus.         .         .         .   vi.  281 

--  under  Alexander  Severus.vi. 

—  under  Valerian  .  vi.  428 

—  (foreign  at  Rome)        v.  222 

—  of  the  State  .         .       v.  346 
toleration  at  Rome     iv.  727 

Remancipatio  .  .   v.  253 

Remi,  Gallic  tribe     iii.  174,  204 
Ramus     .         .  .  .   i.  5-7 

Republie,  attempts  to  re- 
constitute, causes  of 
failure    .  .  .  iii.  I,  252 

—  restored  under  Em- 
peror Tacitus      .         .  vi.  511 

Republicans  at  Phil ippi,  iii.  473 

—  after  Brutus's  death, iii.  487 

—  party  ceruses         .        iii.  668 

—  restoration  (attempt at) 

iv.  391,  561 
Rescripts  of  Trajan,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  Severus    vi.  219 

—  of  Diocletian  .  vi.  596 
Revenues    of    the     Empire 

under  Augustus  .   iii.  722 

Rha-tians       suKlucd        by 
Augustus    .         .         .  iv.  108 

—  under  Hadrian  .  v.  29 
RbegiTim  faithful  to  Rom(^i.625 
Rhetori<'  encounged,  v.  655,  665 
Rhetoricians  juiid  as  teachers 

Rhine  (barbarians  on  the),  iii.  63 

—  Ca?.s!ir  builds  a  bridge 
across  .         .     iii.  161  n 

—  second  bridge  .         .  iii.  179 

-  Trajan  iv.  744 

-  the  frontier  of,  Roman 
conquest    .         .         .iii.  636 

—  legions(flotilla  attaehwl 

to) .         .  .    iii.  719,  iv.  58 

—  frontier     attacked     by 
barljarians.         .         .   iv.  106 

—  Augustus  visits  .        iv.   115 

—  fortifies  .         .  .  iv.  no 
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Page 
Khine  frontier,  time  of  Nero 

iv.  496 

—  war  of  W's^xisian  on  the 

iv.  60C 
Rhinoceros,  first  at  Rome 

iii.  691 
Rhules  joins  Rome  in  Syrian 
war  .         .         .         ,      ii.  48 

—  rteet  of        .  .  ii.  60 

—  offers  to  mediate  in  third 
Macedonian  war        .     ii.   105 

—  makes  overtures  to 
R(MUe     .  .  ii.    126,  164 

—  withstands  Milhridates 

ii.  655,  686 

—  couquercil  by  Rrutus,  iii. 469 

Rhone    .         .        i.  579,  ii.  493 

—  Marius  occupies      .   ii.  494, 

iii.  132 
Ring  used  in  marriage       v.  252 
Riot      uutler      Commudus, 
caused    l>y   scarcity    and 
plague,  agaitist  Cleander 

vi.23,  24 
liw.ids  t(»  Ci.salpiue  Gaul,  iii.  278 
Roman  njajesty    .  .      i.  235 

—  character   .  .  i.  412 

—  policy  in  provinces      ii.   185 

—  army,  changes  iii,ii.  495  S(</., 

vi.  364 

—  people  under  Augustus 

iii.  660 

—  ro:i(Ls      .  .        i  V.   1 5  set/ 

—  remains  in  Transylvania 

iv.  763 

—  walls  .         .     V.  30,  vi.  518 

—  civiliziition  (spread  of), v.  42 

—  Africa    .         .       v.  461  se(/ 

—  Asia  .  .  .       iii.  589 

—  500  cities  of    .  iii.  594 

—  building  materials,    iv.  221 

—  society  during  first  two 
centuries    Christian    era 

V.  233-413,643 

—  army,  i.  421,  iii.  729,  vi.  364 

—  change  in  its  force  and 
chaKicter      .  vi.  365-375 

Rome    (geographical   posi- 
tion of)        .         .         .       I.  v 

—  soil      .         .         .        L  XXX 

—  geological  strata        .  L  xxx 

xxxvi 

—  early    human    remains 

L  xxxvi 

—  connection  with  Osams 
anil  Sabellians     .       I.  xci.  scq 

—  religion        .         .      1.  cxxiv 

—  together  with  |)rojKrty 
was  t  he  b;isis  of  Roman 
arLstocnvcy  .         .  L  cxxvi 

—  religious      organizjition 

I.  cxxvi  ii 

—  under  the  kings  (753- 
510),  formation  of  j>e<jplo,  i.  I 

—  meaning  of  name     .  i.  I 

—  size  under  kings  .  .   i.  37 

—  constitution  during  the 
regal  period        .         .  i.  59-76 

—  hist(jry  (sources  of),  i.  59-63 

—  proKable  origin  «)f     i.  63-67 


.Vy 


—  religion 
iustitutiouj 


and 


religious 


1.  77-112 


rage 
Rome    (growth   of),    under 
late  kings  .       i.  113,  131 

—  towns  subject  to,  under 
Tanpiin         .         .         •  i-  I33 

—  architecture  in        .       i.  137 

—  review  of  general  con- 
dition under  the  kings     i.  151 

—  under  the  p.itrician  con- 
suls (509-367  ii.c),  i.  153-262 

—  increii.se  of  territory  by 
conquest  .         .         .       i.  252 

--  attacked  by  Gauls       .  i.  257 

—  and  sacked     .  .       i.  261 

—  rebuilding  .         .  i.  263 

—  ca{>tun)  by  Gauls  meu- 
tioneil  by  Arist<jtle  .       i.  263 

—  slow  growth  of  do- 
minion        .  .         .    i.  387 

—  treatment  (jf  conquered 
towns  in  Italy  .         .       i.  393 

—  constitutiijn       .  .  i.  412 

—  virtue  (ido;d  of)     .       i.  484 

—  losses  of,  iu  first  Punic 
war      .         .         .         .  i.  497 

—  increasoof  territory,  i.  507. svvy 

—  incrwLso  of  wealth  .       i-  530 

—  consternation  at  Ifanni- 
bal's  victories       .  .    i.  598 

—  measures  at,af  ter  Cannie 

i.  613 

—  strength  reduced  by 
Punic  wars       .         .        i-  615 

—  attempt  to  revenge  the 
ruin  of  Capua  by  burning 

i-  657 

—  depopulation  during 
second  Punic  war  .   i.  661 

—  itssisled  by  various 
Italian  nations  against 
Ilaunibal  .  .       i.  687 

—  conquest  of  the  world 

by       .         .         .         .      ii.  I 

—  penetrates  to  the  East,  ii.  25 

—  second  war  with  Mace- 
don  .         .         .        ii.  28 

—  war  with  Syria  .  .   ii.  41 

—  third  Macedonian  war,ii.  75- 

123 

—  conquest  of  Spain  and 
influence  there    .     ii.  149-158 

—  extent  of  dominion,  ii.  164 

—  political  changes  in,  ii.  285- 

291 

—  in  the  time  of  Tiljerius 
Gnicchus  .         .  ii.  400 

—  alarmed  by  northern 
UirKirians       .  .       ii.  483 

—  defeated  in  (Jaul     .     ii.  493 

—  condition  of,  at  the 
opening  of  the  second 
Servile  war  (103-91)      ii.  508 

—  concentration  of  Italian 
aristocracy  at       .     ii.  536  Sftj 

citizen  of,  value  of  title 

ii.  536*^^7 
po.sition  of,  in  Social  war 

ii-  553 
terror  at  .      ii.  561 

—  advantagfc   of   her  goo- 
graphical  )K).sition     .     ii.  561 
-  unsuccessfulduring  fii*st 
year        .         ..        .      ii.  569 


Page 
Rome  (results  of  Social  war 
at)  .         .         .        ii.  579 

—  insurrection  of  slaves, ii.  600, 

601 

—  mas.sacros  and  outrages 
by   command    of   Marius 

ii.  604-606 
reforms    under   Sylla 

ii.  710  sc(/ 

-  involved  in  wars  (79  to 

70)  .         .         .       ii.  765 

—  -  revolution  under  Spar- 
tacus       .         .         .       ii-  772 

-  under  Macer     .  ii.  784 

—  conquests  in  Asia  Minor 
under  Lucullus  and  Pom- 
pcy  .  .         ii.  804-838 

—  internal  condition,  67 
u.c.         .         .         .    iii.  1  •«(/ 

—  criminal  cla.sses  in  iii.  9 

—  troubles  at, up  to  forma- 
tion of  fii*st  triumvirate,  ii.  35 

—  Ciesjir's  view  of  the 
duties  of         .         .        iii.  58 

--  affaii>; at, during  Ciusiir's 
]iroconsulato     .      iii.  210-270 
-- corruption  at         .      iii.  238 

—  causes  tending  towards 
monarchy        .         .      iii.  271 

—  monarchy  at      .         iii.  360 

—  games      .         .  iii.  365 

—  state  of,  after  C;esar"s 
murder     .      iii.  415,  418,  419 

—  condition  of  (b.c.  43-36) 

iii.  459  .S6V/ 

—  im|irovements  under 
Augustus     .         .         iii.  523 

—  })overty         .         .     iii.  653 

—  absenteeism  at  .  iii.  654 

—  growth  of  the  city,  iii.  655 

—  population  .         .      iii.  656 

—  condition  of  sociity  at 

iii.  66S  ,sr7 

—  beautified  by  Augustus 

iii.  742 

—  tradesmen  at         .        iv.  77 

—  buildings  in       .  iv.  219 

—  material    for    building 

iv.  221,  225 

—  peaei'ful  condition  of 
city  iu  reign  of  Nero,    iv.  483 

—  literary    condition,  iv.  489, 

490 

—  provincials  begin  to  be 
ini[Mjrtaut  at    .  iv.  489  >k'(/ 

—  destructive  fire  (.\.  u.  64) 

iv.  505 

—  city  rebuilt  .  .      iv.  516 

—  disturbances  between 
Vitellius   and    Vospa.sian 

iv.  559,  600 

—  city  beautified  by  Ve.s- 
pasian     .  .      iv.  652 

—  city  destroyed  by  con- 
flagration .      iv.  676 

—  restoration  l>y  Donii- 
tian     .         .         .  iv.  694 

—  the  city  in  Roman  life 

v.  319 

—  its  magistrates,  juri.s- 
prudence,  &c.  v.  340 

—  garrison  of        .  v.  554 
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Komo   (lilo   at),  under  tlio 
Empire     .       v.  568  wy.,  579 

—  pliigue   and   firo  under 
Commodus      .         .        vi.  23 

—  buildings  of  Caracalla 

vi.  259 

—  scandals   under   Elaga- 
balus      .         .         .      vi.  280 

—  alarmed  by  the    incur- 
sions of  barbarians  .     vi.  416 

—  wall  of  Aurelian         vi.  473 

—  under  I>iuclotian,vi. 578,  627 
Kumulus  .         .  i.  5,  12,  64 

—  work  of     .         .         .     i.  76 

—  titiifS.  of,  found       .        i.  263 
Rostra    .         .         .   i.  327,  353 

—  head  placed   above,   i.  589, 

604,  605 
Roumania,   modern   Dacia, 

iv.  764 

—  colonized  by  Trajan,  iv.  763, 

765 

liutiuus,  conquest  of  Sam- 

uiuni  .  .  .  i.  3S1 
Kullus  (agrarian  laws  of),  iii.  18 
Kuspina,  African  port  iii.  343 
Kutilus  (Marcus)         .       i.  347 


8abina    Poppifii,     wife     of 
Otlio  and  Xero         .      iv.  476 

—  empress     of     Hadrimi, 

V.  92,  133 
Sabine  women  (rape  of)  i.  1 1 
Sabines   .         .  I.  xcix.  184 

—  war  with,  i.  214,  240,  355 
Sabinus,   general    in  Gallic 
war 

—  and  Eponina  (story  of) 

iv.  612 
Siicerdotal  colleges  .      i.  100  scq 

—  filled  vacancies  by  co- 
optiun      .         .  i.  109,  ii.  712 

—  functions  .         .  v.  366 
Sacred  mount      ,         .        i.  217 

--  spring       .         .         .  i.  602 
Sacrifices    .         .         I.  xcix.  38 

--  at  funerals        .         .  v.  279 
Safety    (augury    of),   cere- 

_  inony       .      '  .         .      iii.  691 
Saguntum,  colony  of  Ai\lea 

I.  xciii 

—  besieged  by  Hannibal,  i.  572 

—  defence  and  capture,  i.  575 

—  engagement  of  rompey 
and  Sertorius       .     ii.  764  seq 

Saint  Acheul  (Gallic  re- 
mains at)  .  .  iii.  94 
Salassi  (barbarian  tfibe)  ii.  484 
Sales  (customs  at)  .  .  i.  149 
Sallust  .  .  .  iii.  361 
Salunina  (empress),  wife  of 

Gallienus    .  .  vi.  416 

Salvias  leads  the  slaves  in 
Sicily     .         .         .        ii.  510 

—  Julianus,     jurisconsult 
under  Hadrian        .        v.  102 

Samarobriva,  Ca.'sar  winters 

'i-t        .         .         .  iii.  178 

Sanibro  (battle  of)      .      iii,  148 
Samnites  .  .         .1.  ci.  seq 

—  first  war  .  .       i.  316  fcq 

—  character  of  country,  i.  317 
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Sjimnites,  allies  of  Rome,  i.  322 

—  second  war  (326-312)  i.  328 

—  thinl  war,  i.  344,  353,  ii.  681 

—  destroyed  by  Sylla,   ii.  702 
Sapor  succeeds  Anleshir  in 

Persia         .         .  vi.  343 

—  war  with  Rome,  vi.  344.  423 

—  sjicks  Antioch       .       vi.  424 

—  at  war  with  Palmyra,  vi,  434 
Saracens  begin  to  be  noticotl 

vi.  353 

Siirdinia,  i.   476  seq.,  505,  526, 

ii.  420,  iv.  78 

—  Lepidus  in        .  ii.  746 

—  grain  from  .  .  ii.  798 
Satan  .  .  .  vi.  164 
Saturn,  god    who    protects 

the  grain        .         .  i.  77 

Saturniiius,  tribune,  ii.  516,  520 

—  withGlaucia  seizes  the 
Capitol.         .        ii.  521,  586 

Satyricon,  of  Petronius      v.  618 
Saxons,  origin  of  name       vi. 

—  aggressive  .  vi. 
Scaptia,  new  tribe  formed  of 

concjuered  I^itiiis       .        i.  326 
Scapula,    Pompeian     leader 

iii.  375 
fecaurus  (M.  iEmilius),  sent 
to  settle  dispute  between 
Jugurtha  and  Adherlial,ii.  461 
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iii.  156 


Scepticism  (growth  of),ii.  236  i>cq 
Schools    ...  V.  404 

—  of  medicine      v.  406,  vi.  560 
Science  at  Rome  ii.  217,282 

—  study  of         .         V.  658-661 

—  and  art  under  Augustus 

iv.  19c 
Scipio  Barbatu8  i.  356,  358 

—  defeated  iu  naval  action 

i.  4«3 

—  (P.  )        .  .1.  579,  586  .sry 

—  slain  in  Spain     .  i.  649 

—  (Cneius)  in  Spsiin,  i.  676  seq 

—  (P.  C),  in  Africa        i.  684 

—  treatment  of  mutiny     i,  685 

—  consul        .  .  i.  685 

—  in  Sicily        .         .       i.  688 
-—  lands  in  Africa  .  i.  692 

—  returns     victorious     to 
Lilybjt'um         .         .       i.  695 

—  triumphal       progress 
through  Italy        .  i.  695 

—  receives  name  of   Afri- 
canus       .         .      i.  696,  ii.  43 

—  (L.)  .         .      ii.  55,  140 

—  opposed  to  Cato,  ii.  350  seq 

—  in  Asia        .         .        n.  353 

—  iKmilianus        .  ii.  143 

—  besieges  Carthago       ii.  144 

—  in  Sfuiin        .        ii.  151,  154 

—  waning  popularity       ii.  353 

—  campaign  in  Asia        ii.  353 

—  refuses  to  account   for 
tre<isure  received       .      ii.  354 

-    found  guilty  of  pecula- 
tion     ...  ii.  355 

—  return  to  favour,  ii.  355,  357 

—  last  days        .         .      ii.  358 

—  epitiiphs    .         .  ii.  358,  359 

—  friendship    with    Poly- 


bius 


H.  377 


Scipio  yl!.miliamis  esteemed 
by  Cato  .         .        ii.  378 

—  elected  censor        .      ii.  379 
-  his  great  qualities,  ii.  380  wvy 

—  condemns  tho  action  of 

T.  Gracchus  .  ii.  416 

—  death    .         .         .      ii.  419 

—  (Metellus),      Pompey's 
father-in-law,  iii,  267,340,352 

—  general  of  Pompey    iii.  307 
Scordisci, barbarian  tribe,  ii.  484, 

iv.  114 
Scrilwjnianus  rebels  against 

Claudius       .         .  iv.  436 

Scythians  and   Sarmatians 

under  Augustus        .     iii.  638 
Secular  games   to  celebrate 

1 000th     anniversary     at 

Rome     .         .         .      vi.  349 
Segesta,   ally    of    Carthage 

i.  468.  476 
Segobriges,  trilx)  in  Gaul,  iii.  87 
Sejanus  (vElius), minister  of 

Tiberius       .  .  iv.  329,  343 

—  growing     unpopularity 

iv.  346 

—  made  a  dcmi-god  .       iv.  348 
---  Tiberiuss  treatment,  iv.  349 

—  his  murder  .         .      iv.  351 
Seleucid.Tc    (kingdom     of), 

condition  about  200  B.r.  ii.  4 
Senipi'unian  family  .  ii.  397 
Semjironius  .  i.  589,  598,  603 
Senate        .         .         .         .  i.  72 

—  authority  of     .     i.  154,300 

—  members      .         .         '•   '57 

—  action  of, on  accession  of 
plebeians  to  curule  office 

i.  291,  414,  606 

—  power  of,  ii.  48,254,  317,322 

—  senators  degraded     .  ii.  443 

—  venality        .         .        ii.  520 

—  Drusus  attacks  .  ii.  533 

—  reproached  by  Philippus 

ii.  744 
--  grants  amnesty  to  fol- 
lowers of  Lepidus    .        ii.  747 

—  authority  of     .         iii.  254 

—  irregular      proceeding's 
agjiiust  Ciesiir  .      iii.  268 

—  punishment    of    expul- 
sion    .         .         .  iii.  I,  J 
-punishment     of    Cati- 
line's con.spiracy     .  iii.  29,  32 

-  retires   to   Capua  with 
Pompey       .         .  iii.  276 

-  position  under  Ca'SJir, iii.  383 

—  in  time  of  Augustus,  iii.  668- 

672,  693,  727,  iv.  251 

--  under  Tiberius.  iv.  280 

-  opposed  to  Claudius,  iv.  393- 

395 

—  provincial     aristocracy 

admitted  to,  by  Claudius 

iv.  435 

-  under  Vespisian  .      iv.  650 
under  Domitian        .  iv.  723 
protected  by  tho  Auto- 
nines      .         .         .       iv.  739 

protection  renewed   by 
Tnijan  .  .  iv.  744 

--  renewed  by  Hadrian,  v.6,lo<; 
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Senate,  duties  and  office  of 
new        .         .         .v.  509 

—  its  pomp  .         .         .  v.  510 

—  servility       .         v.  512,  513 

—  as  school  for  adminis- 
trators        .         .         .  V.  514 

—  Severus's  treatment     vi.  67 

—  Macrinus    .         .       vi.  268 

—  Julia  Mcesa  granted  a 
scat  in         .         .         .  vi.  279 

—  of  women,  its  duties,  vi.  279 

—  under  Elagabalus.       vi.  283 

—  under     Maximin,     and 
anarchv      .         .  vi.  334,  338 

■ —  asked  to  choose  a  suc- 
cessor to  Aurelian  .       vi.  50^ 

—  underTaritus   .  vi.  511 

—  honoured  by  I'robus,  vi.  517 
Senatus  consultum,  ii.   93,  95, 

320,  iii.  132,  135 
Seneca,    ])hilosop])(T,  tutor 
to  Nero,  Bon  of  Agrippina 

iv.  448,  458 

—  contnisted  with   Cicero 

iv.  459.  475.  4«9.  522,  526 

—  on  slavery,  v.  640,  658,  074 
Senones    .      i.  254,  256,  iii.  178 

—  second  invasi(jn,  i.  267,  511 
Sej»tiniiuft  murders  Pompey 

iii.  318 
Sequani     .  iii.  130  sry.,  134 

Serapis  (temple  of)  at  Rome 

ii.  243 
Serica  or  China  .  iv.  77,  434 
.Ser{)ent  channing        .  L  ci 

Sertorius   in   Spain,  ii.  738,  747 

—  leader  of  3Iarian  party 

ii.  748 

—  review       of      previous 
CJUeer  .  .     ii.  748-753 

—  })osition  in  Spain,  ii.  754  seq 

—  e«lucatiou  of  Spaniards 

by  ...       ii.  756 

—  defeats  Pompey         .  ii.  759 

—  negotiates  with    Mith- 
ridates   .         .         .       ii.  766 

—  escape  at  IJilbilis      .  ii.  769 

—  retreat  of  Pompey  and 
Metellus  .  .        ii.  769 

—  assassinated  .  .  ii.  770 
Servile  war        .         .        ii.  393 

--  8upi)ressed  in  Sicily  by 
Calpurnius  Piso  .         .  ii.  395 

—  (second)  .  ii.  508,  514 
Servilius  .  i.  175,  ii.  513,  796 
Scrvius    Tullus,  sixth  king 

(578-534)        •         .         ..i-35 

—  great  wall         ,  .      i.  36 

—  refurins       .         .         i.  I17 

—  war  with  Veieutines     i.  1 18 

—  raises  the  plebeians      i.  1 19 

—  institutes  festivals        i.  119 

—  institutes    the    lustrum 

i.  120 

—  political  reforms       .  i.  123 

—  laws      .         .         .       i.  127 

—  increase  of  territory     i.  131 

—  improvements  in  Rome 

i.  132 

—  treaties     .         .         .  i.  133 

—  Greek   Versions   of   his 
history     .  ..         .       i.  133 
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Severus  (Septimius), general 
under  Commodus  .  vi.  37 

—  oppo.ses  Julianus    .      vi.  38 

—  emperor     .         .  vi.  41 

—  African  origin         .     vi.  42 

—  the  military  power, 
triumphs  in  .         .  vi 

—  honours  Pertinax  .       vi 
—  his  rivals,  Albinus  and 
Niger  .         .         .  vi 

—  ex[x)dition  to  the  Rast,  vi.50 

—  victory  over  Niger       vi.  51 

—  disunion  in  the  Km})ire,vi.52 

—  siege  of  IJyzantiuiu      vi.  53 

—  restoration  of  Byzan- 
tium        .         .         .      vi.  55 

—  his  justice  .         .  vi.  56 

—  further  Eastern  con- 
quests     .         .         .       vi.  56 

—  return  to  Europe  vi.  57 

—  adopt  ion  of  Albinus     vi.  57 

—  trouble  with  Albinus,  vi.  58 

seq 

—  a<lopts  M.  Aurelius  as 

his  father      .  .  vi.  61 

—  senate  turns  against  him 

vi.  62 

—  war  in  Gaul    .         .     vi.  64 

—  victory  over  Albinus,  vi.  65 

—  battle  of  Lyons  ,  vi.  65 

—  treatment  of  senate      vi.  67 

—  expedition  against  Volo- 
geses  IV.,  of  Parthia      vi.  71 

—  siege  of  Atra      .  vi 

—  his  children  .  .       vi 

—  results  of  Eastern  cam- 
paign .         .       vi.  75,  78,  86 

—  inscriptions        .  vi.  75 

—  Mesopot;imia         .       vi. 

—  Antioch      .  .  vi. 

—  his  wife,  Julia  Domna 

vi, 

—  in  Palestine  .         .      vi. 

—  in  Egypt  .         .      vi.  90-99 

—  the  Danube  frontier, 
returns  to  Rome  (a.d. 
202)         .         .         .    vi.  100 

—  arch  of  triumph         vi.  100 

—  his  pra'fect  Plautianus 

vi.  101-109 

—  tyranny     .         .         vi.  1 13 

—  his  character         vi.   ii^  seq 

—  his  wife         .         .    vi.  116 

—  -  persons     of     note     his 
friends,  vi.  119,  120-122,  124 
-  legislative  work,  vi.  124-130 

—  moral  and  military 
reforms    .  .  .     vi. 

—  buihlings  .  vi.  137, 
-—  his   journeys,  his   sons 

vi.  142 

—  -  he  visits  Britain    .     vi.  142 

—  -  his  old  age  and  death 
(a.d.  211)     .         .        vi.  145 

—  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter and  rule      .  .     vi. 

—  trciitmeutof  Christians 

vi. 

Seville,  founded  under  Au- 
gustus .         .         .  iv.  60 
Sextius  (L.),  reformer      .  i.  280 
Sibyl  of  Cumu.'        i.  43,  45,  115 
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Sibylline  books,  i.  512,  554,  602, 

ii.  253,678,  iii.  239 

—  Sylla  renews     .  ii.  719 

—  Augustus  preserves,  iii.  747 
Sicily    (condition    of),     at 

time  of  war    with  Pyr- 
rhus    .         .         .    i.  371,  380 

—  first  Punic  war  .  i.  464 

—  war  carried  back  to,    i    482 

—  -  condition  of  .  .       i.  492 

—  lost  to  Carthago        .  i.  498 

—  declaral    Roman     pro- 
vince .         .  i.  501,  606 

-  in  Social  war  .    ii.  562 

—  plundered  by  Rome,  ii.  615 

—  granary   of  Rome,    i.    502, 

638  seq. ,  645 

—  rising  of  slaves  in,   ii,   509 

—  Lepidus's       licuteiiiint, 
Perperna,  in         .  .ii.  746 

—  grain  ships  from,  fail,  ii.798 

—  -  receives   the  Jus  I.;itii 

iii.  394 

—  condition     under    Au- 
gustus .       iii.  575,  iv.  6.^,  78 

Sidicini  .         .    i.  322,  327 

Sila  (forest  of),   refuge   of 
slaves      .  .  .  I.  xi 

-  last  retreat  of  HannibaJ,I.xii 

—  supplied  Roman  timljer 

I.  xii.  ii.  576 
Silanus,  lieutenant  of  Scipio 

i.  683 
Silius,  lover  of  Messalina,iv.  441 

—  Italicus     .         .         .V.  646 
Silk,  value  at  Rome  in  time 

of  Ca-.sjir  iii.  365,  iv.  87 

Sixtus  (Pope)  martyred,  vi.  432 
Slavery  declined  under  in- 

lluence  of  philosojihy,  v.  640 

—  Seneca  and  D.  Ciirysos- 
tom  on       .         .         .   V.  673 

Slaves  for  debt         .         .  i.  305 

—  ii.  .S06,  310,  312,  386,  387 

—  immense  number  of,  ii.  386, 

3''>9 

—  cruelty  to       .        ii.  390  seq 

—  revolt  of,  in   Sicily,  ii.  393 

—  -  picture  of.         .         ii.  509 

freed  and  enlisted  by 
l^ompitdius  Silo  in  tho 
Social  war         .         .     ii.  574 

—  exjMjrted  from  Gaul,  iii.  126, 

—  war  under  Spartacus,  ii.  773 

seq 

—  of  Epirus  esteemed,  iii.  565 
under  the  Empire,v.  245,600 

— •  under  Severus      .       vi.  126 

—  in  third  century      .  vi.  382 
legi-slation   for,     under 

Nero       .  .         .       iv.  473 

fnjm  Cappadocia      .     v.  73 
relations  with   masters, 

V.  294  seq 

improvement    iu   their 

]>ositi()n       .         .   V.  298,  640 

freed  by  will  .      v.  642 

Smyrna,  Ibulrian  visits.v.  68,183 

Soa-niias  .         .         .         vi.  270 

Social  war,  its  causes,  ii.  536-549 

-  peculiar  character,  ii.  550*6^ 
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Social  wiir,  strength  of  op- 
posing parties      .         .  ii.  552 

—  geneivils       .         .        ii.  554 

—  two    consuls    defciitod, 


11 

ii. 

V 

V. 


uliirni  at  Konie    . 

—  second  year  (89)  . 

—  peace  restored 

—  terrible  results     . 
Societies 

—  nudor  supervision 

—  literary 
Socii  or  FtiUirals    . 
Soiiliists  under  Ilailrian 
Sophonisba,     daughter 

llasdrul)al 

Sora,  garribou  in  valley  of 
Liris  .  .  .  .    i.  31C 

Spain  conquered  by  Car- 
thage     .         .         .         i.  52S 

—  second  l*unic  war  in,  i.  572 

—  Hannibal  in      .  .    i.  578 
luany    tribes    in,    join 

i.  606,  627 


ii.  561 

ii.  5^^9 

572 
576 

3^9 
390 
V.  654 

'•  397 
V.  115 

of 
i.  690 


Koine     . 

—  operalions 
Scipios  in  . 

—  sedition  in 

—  condition 
200  B.  c. 


under     the 

i.  676  acf/ 
\.  684 
of,      about 

•      ii-  3 

—  second  Ct^nquest  of        ii.  65 

—  from  178  to  153  D.C.,  ii.  150 

—  becomes  Romanized,  ii.   157 

—  barbarians  enter.        ii.  494 

—  Sertorius  in    coiumand 

of       .         .         .         .  ii.  738 

—  impoverished  and  dis- 
contented  .         .         .  ii.  770 

—  treatment  by   Pompey 

ii.   771 

—  war  in  (b.c.  45)  .      iii.  370 

—  review  of  its  condition 

iii- 371.  372 

—  at    time    of    Augustus 

.  ii'-  552-555.  iv.  59 

—  admiration  of  Komo,  iv.  61 

—  merchandise     .       iv.  82,  85 

—  revolt  against  Nero 
(a.d.  68)        .        .       iv.  551 

—  under  Vespasian         iv.  6O9 

—  under  the  .\ntonines,  v.  420 

—  chief  Koni;:n  citie~s  of,  v.  429 
• —  distinguished  natives,  v.  430 

—  invaded  by  Fninks,  vi.  415 
SjKiniards     (distinguished), 

at  Rome,  time  of  Nero,  iv.  489 
Sparta  (condition  of)  about 

200  H.c  .  .  ii.  15,  44 
Spartacus.a  Thracim, elected 

with    two    others     chief 

of  the  gladiators     .        ii.  773 

—  calls  100,000  slaves  to 
liberty,  opposed  by  Gel- 
lius  and  Crassus  .  ii. 

—  deceived  by  pirvtes,  ii. 
.struggle  with  Crassus. 

death     .  .  .        ii.  780 

Spinning         .  .       i.  46,  141 

Spoleto   repulses  Hannibal 

i-  597 
Sp«jrtulfe  ...  V.  382 
Spurius  M;i-lius       .         .   i.  236 

—  Carvilius     .         .         i.  616 
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Statius  .         .V.  646 

Statue  (first),   at   Rome,    i.    37 

—  of  Jupiter  modelled  by 
the  Etruscan  Turrianus, i.   1 15 

adapted     by      Romans 
from  neighbours       .       i-  139 
-  of   Juno   carried    from 
Veii    ...  .  i.  248 

—  of  Marcius  in  forum,    i.  351 

—  of  Ju[)iter  on  Capito- 
line  hill       .  .    i.  361 

—  from  Ambraia  brought 

tu  Rome  .         .         ii.  65 

—  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia 

ii.  115 
Statues  brought  from  Greece 
to  Rome      .         .         .  ii.  137 

—  plundered   from    Sicily 

ii.  622 

—  brought  friiUi  (Jreece,  ii.  742 
Sti])ula,  origin  of  term,  ii.  115 
Stoicism  .         .  v.  213  soy.,  668 

—  its  teaching  ap[>roaches 
Christianity         .  .  v.  675 

Stoics  at  Rome,  iv.  5i5>  53^^"^V-» 

V.  675 
Stola, matron's  mantle, i.  145,267 
St nibo,  geographer  .  iv.  170 
Strena',  origin  of  etrennes,  i.  143 
Suessa,  modern  Sessii  .  i.  327 
Sucssiones,      defeat  cil      by 

Ca'siir      .  .  .     iii.   146 

Suessula  (victory  of)  during 

Samnlto  war         .  i-  321 

Suetonius,     general     under 

Nero,  iv.  499,  656,  v.  117,  653 
Suevi,  barUiriau  ti'ibo        iii.  63 

—  des<.'ribed  by  Ca'sar,  iii.  137, 

158,  630,  iv.  113.  vi.  360 
SutTnige  under  Augustus, iii.  767 
Suicide  at  battle  of  Philippi 

iii-  475 

—  epidemic  under  Tiberius 

iv.  356 
--  under  Claudius,  iv.  435,  437 

—  defended  by  Stoics  v.  216 
Sulpicius     .sent    \yith    two 

other    commissioners    in 
search  of  good  laws         i.  212 

—  Galba  (consul  200  u.c.) 

■    sent  against  Philip  v.      ii.  29 

-  (tribune  88  u.c),  ii.  582,  586 
killed         .  .  ii.  589 

-  his  sell enu»s  brought  for-     • 
ward  again       .  .      ii.  600 

Sumptuary  bws,  ii.  444,  iii. 368, 

iv.  520 

-  of  Aureliau  .  vi.  502 
Sun  worship  iiuroduced  by 

Elagabalus  at  Rome     vi.  282, 

500 

Sundials      .         .       .ii.  261,282 

Superstitions    .       \.()(>»€q.,  143 

in  time  of  distruss        i.  287, 

516,  555,  649,  ii.  41 '.  iii-  747 

att;icke<l  by  Tiberius,  iv.  320 

Suze         ...  iv.  55 

SyUiris        ...       I.  cxii 

Sylla,    his    character    cou- 

tKvsted  with  Marins's    ii.  477 

—  in  Social  war      .  ii.  564 

-  rivalry  with  Marius    ii,  580 


Pago 

Sylla,     his    action    in    the 
Eiist       .         .         .       ii.  581 

—  appointctl  to  command 
jigain.st  Mithridates        ii.  581 

—  marches    against  Rome 

ii.  589 

—  disturUincos  in  Rome,  ii.590 

—  conduct  in  the  East  (9^) 

ii.  649 

—  besieges  Athens     ,      ii.  658 

—  campaign  in  Greece,ii.659  .st-y 

—  victory  at  Orehomeniis 

ii.  670 

—  receives   submission   of 
Mithridates  .  ii.  672 

—  return  of,  to  (iri-ece,  ii.  674 

—  lands   at    liruudusium 

ii.  677 

—  his  cause  that  of  aris- 
tocnicy    .         .         .       ii.  678 

—  victory  at  Pr.cneste    ii.  682 

—  enters  Rome       .  ii.  683 

—  dictatorship.         .       ii.  690 

—  proscriptions, ii.  691  sa/.,  "jiM 

—  reforms  and  laws         ii.  707 
-  absolute  power  .  ii.  708 

—  encourages  religion      ii.  718 

—  alxlication  of  (79; .       ii.  720 

—  his  wife  Metella  ii.  721' 

—  second  marriage  ii.  721 

—  death  and  funenil.ii.  722-72$ 

—  estimate  of  his  work,  ii.  727- 

731.  733 

—  work  undone,  il.  790,  iii.  243 

Sylvanus,  rural  god         .      i.  81 
Sylvia  .  .  .    i.4,  139 

Sypliax,  king  of  Numidia,  i.  684, 

689,  695 
Syracuse,  besieged  by  Cai'- 
thago   ...  i.  380 

—  Hiero  II.,  king  of  .       i.  465 

—  Tiieocritus  living  in,  i.  469, 

487 

—  Gelon,i. 627, 638,639, 11. 510, 

iv.  487 
Syria    (war    agaiust,     192- 
'188)         .         .         .        ii.  41 

—  naval  eugivgemoiit    with 
Rome  .  .  •  ii-  54 

—  terms    of     peace    with 
Rome       .         .         .         ii.  5^ 

—  under  Augustus  iii.  597 

—  formeel  iuto  a  province 

ii.836 

—  prosperity  iv.  100,  vi.  80 
Syrtis  (the)  .  ii.  481,  iii.  614 
Syrus,  dmmatic  writer      iv.  190 

Table  (luxury  of  the),  under 

the  Empire  .         .   v.  580-582 
Tacfarinas  .         .         .     iv.  368 
Tacita  (worship  of),  recom- 
mended by  Numa         .     i.  20 
Tacitus     .  .  iii.  621 

iiccountof  Germans,  iii.  633 

iv.  269 

-  on  TilKsrius  iv.  327  seq 

his  history  fai Is, i v.  646,699, 

v.  652.  vi.  514 

—  (emperor)       .  .    vi.  510 

—  his  character  and  rule 

vi.  5»3 
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Tagcs,  a  dwarf  who  taught 

wisdom  to  Etruria    .     I.  Ixxi 
Taniquil,  wife  of  Tarquin 

i-  30-35 
Tarcntinc  pirates  .      i.  342 

Tarentum      .         .     i.  368,  373 

—  conquest  of,  i.  380,  647-658 
TariHiian  hill      .  i.  131 

—  rock        .  i.  215-220 

—  Manlius  cast  from  .     i.  279 

—  Sylla  orders  a  slave  to 
ho  cast  from,  for  treachery 

ii.  589,  676 
Tarquin  the  Elder  (616-578) 

fit'tli  king  .         .  .  i.  29-35 

Tanpiinii,  war  with  .  i.  268 

Tarquinius  Saporbus,fourt  h 

l^'"k' (534-510)    •  .      i.  40 

—  wars  .         i.  41 

—  colonics    .         .         .     i.  42 

—  death  .  .         i.  57 

—  political  action  .   i.  128 
Tarniconensis         (Ulterior 

Spain  is  called)  .     iv.  60 

Tarragona  taken  by  Franks 

iv.  414 
Taurini,  Gallic  tribe  .  i.  513 
Tauromenium,  situation  of 

i.  502-639 
Taxation  of  the   provinces 
ii.  183,  191,  338,  389,  iv.  471 

—  of  matrons   by    second 
Triumvirate     .         .   iii.  460 

Taxes   under   the  Empire, 

—  land  tax     .         ,  v.  559 

—  cajiitation       .         .     v.  560 

—  on  legacies.  .  v.  560 

—  on  domain  lands     .     v.  560 

—  indirect       .         .         y.  561 

—  coronary  gold,  payments 

in  kind      .  .  .v.  562 

—  under  Diocletian        vi.  588 

—  land,   chief    source  of 
revonuo .         .         .         i.  278 

—  under  Augustus  .       iii.  721 
—  under  Nero  .   iv.  471 

Taxiles,  ally  of  Mithridates 

ii.  665 
Tcanum  capital  of  Samnitcs 

i-  317 

—  given    up    after    first 

Kimnito  war .  .  i.  321 
Toll  (the)  .  iv.  306,  v.  462 
Telliis,  god  of  lower  world,  i.  81 
TeiniK',  valo  of      .  .     ii.  loi 

Temples  built  by  Etruscans 

under  Greek  influence  i.  I15 
Ten  tables,  laws  of  .  i.  213 
Tergesto  .         .  .       iii.  560 

Torenco,  ix)ut      i.  265,  353,  379, 

Torontia,  wiio  nf  riodlns,  iii.  43 
Terentilius  Arsa.bill  of,i. 201,21 1 
Torni,  cascjule  of  .  i.  363 
Tcrracina     .         .         .     i.  243 

—  garrison  at .  .  i-  316 
Terra     Mater,    goddess    of 

h)wer  worhl  .  .  i.  81 
T<TtuIlian  .  v.  753,  vi.  202-212 
'i'estudo   .  .  ii.   105 

Toutobokli,    king    of    Teu- 

tonos         .         .     ii.  5b2,  505 
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483,  497 

iii.  350 


V.  605 
V.  606 

•35 


11. 


Tcutoncs  .         .         ii. 
Thapsus,  battle  of      . 
Theatre*) 

—  the  shows     . 
Thebes  destroyed  . 
Theft,  severe  punishment  of 

i.  219 
Theocritus 
Therma'.  at  Rome . 

-  of  Caracal  la 
Thermopyla-,  battle  of  . 
Thes.salonica 
Thirty   tyrants,    period 


1.  469 
iv  220 
vi.  260 

ii.  49 

111.  564 
of 

vi.  412 
Thi-acc  .         .         .    ii.  639,  784 

—  under  Augustus  .        iii.  621 

—  taken  by  barbarians,  iv.  114, 

306,  322,  V.  436 
-  Probus  in        .  .   vi.  520 

Thrasei,  victim  of  Nero    iv.  533 

Thurium,  battle  of     .         ii.  666 

Thusnclda       lirought 
Rome 

Tiber,  quays  built       i 

—  overflow  of  Kinks 

—  reguhited  by  Augustus 

iii.  744 

—  IkxI  deepened  by  Clau- 
dius     .         .         .         iv.  412 

Tiberius,  son  of  Livia.iv.  105-107 

—  in  Germany       .         iv.   122 

—  first  declares  the  danger 
which  threatens  from 
barljjirians,    defends  Ger- 

iv 


11. 
to 
iv.  302 


'31, 

i. 


287 


many 

—  his  .services 

—  reign  of 

—  character  in 


133 

H5 
269 


IV. 

iv. 
life 
270-274 

iv.  279 


291 
298 
301 


IV. 

iv. 

iv. 

Gor- 

iv.  307 

310 


early 
iv 

—  first  moa.sures    . 

—  military  revolts  iv,  281-287 

—  his       government      at 
Rome 

—  in  provinces 

—  domestic  troubles 

—  poisoning       of 
manicus 

—  iluubts  as  to  crime     iv. 

—  rewards  the  family   of 
Germanicus      .         .     iv.  315 

—  a<lministration  of        iv.  315 

—  morals, supervision  of,iv.  316 

—  suppression  of  Jews,  iv.  319 
--  administration   of  jus- 
tice     .         .         .         iv.  320 

—  economy        .         .     iv.  321 

—  revolts  in  provinces   iv.  322 

—  in  Africa    .         .         iv.  325 
-- dwith  of  Drusus     .     iv.  330 

—  change     in     character 

of        .         .         .         iv.  335 

—  severities  of .       iv.  340-342 

—  ho     leaves     Rome     for 
Capri   .         .         .         iv.  342 

—  imprisons  Agrippina,  iv.  344 

—  causes    Sejanus    to   l»e 
murdered  .  ,      iv.  35 1 

—  cruelties    .         .         iv.  352 

—  doubts    regarding    the 
atrocities  of  Capri      iv.  355  n 

—  administration    during 
closing  years   .         iv.  359  se<j 
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Tibcriu.'J,  death  of      iv.  364-367 
-not     apotheosised,     or 
placed  on  official  list  of 
emperors  by  .senate  .     iv.  370 

—  Gemellus,  grandson  of 
emperor  Tiberius  .  iv.  370 

TibuUus,  elegiac  poet  .      iv.  170 
Tibur     .  .         .   i.  326,  352 

—  .sanctuary      .         .       i.  391 
Ticinus,  battle  of  .      i.  589,  327 
Tigrane.s,  ally    of    Mithri- 
dates       .         .         ii.  6^2  acq 

—  death  ii.  650,  805,  816 

—  struggle  with  Lucullus 

ii.  817 
— '  with  Pompey      .  ii.  825 

—  of  Armenia     .  .     iv.  98 
Timesitheus,     minister     of 

Gordian  II.    .         .       vi.  341 

—  wi.se  administration,  vi.  342 

—  honours  and  death  (a.d. 
243)         .         .         .     vi.  3.^4 

Titienses,  Roman  tribe,  i.  67,117 
Titus,  Son  of  \'espasian     iv.  589 

—  undertakes  reduction  of 
Jerusalem     .         .         iv.  592 

—  on   dcfith  of  Vesp.asian 
becomes  emperor      .      iv.  670 

—  Rerenico    .  .      iv.  672  n 

—  generosity    iv.  672-675,  679 

—  death    ,  .  .      iv.  679 

—  Jewish  legend  .  iv.  680 
Toga  jira'tcxta     .          .        i.  594 

—  virilis,  assumption  of,  v.  242 

—  festivities  on  the  occa- 
sion     ...  v.  379 

Toilet,  articles    for    ladies' 

V.  573  n 

Tombs         .         .       v.  282,  635 

—  Etrusc;in,  I.  l.xxxiii.  ixxxvii 

—  customs conccTiiuig,  i.  88,  89 
Torquatus,  origin  of  word,  i.  268 
Toulouse  .  .  iii.  555 
,'i'oys  .  .  .  .  V.  241 
Tnule  at  Rome         .  iv.  77 

—  under  the  Antonines,  v.  4*^5, 

477 

—  possibly  with  China    v.  478 

—  custom  house  dues       v.  479 

—  results  of,  extended,  v.  481 
Traditional  kings  of  liatiuni 

i.  2  s^rq 
Trajan,  governor  of  lTpp<^r 
(irermany     under    Domi- 
tian    .         .         .  iv.  704,  710 

—  aflopted  by  Ncrva  .    iv.  742 

—  birth  and  early  offices 

iv.  743 

—  elected    em))eror    (a.d. 
98-1 17),  first  measures,  iv.  744 

—  his  works  on  the  Rhine, 

iv-  745 

—  militiiry  succes.se.s,  iv.  745, 

746 

—  returns  to  Rome  (99), 
simplicity  of  life,  iv.  748,  751 

—  Daeian  war     .  ,    iv.  751 

—  works  on  the  I)anube,iv.755 

—  great  roads  .        iv.  756 

—  conduct  <jf  war        .   iv.  757 

—  victory  over  Deccbalus 

.     iv.  758 


\ 
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Trajan,    sooond    war    (a.t>. 
105),  hridgo  over  Danul>c 

iv.  760  n 

—  final    conquest   of   Da- 
ciaiis      .         .         .       iv.  762 

—  column    .         .  iv.  766,  775 

—  general, Cornelius  Palma 

.  *^'-  775 

—  administration  of,  iv.   779, 

788 

—  establishes  secret  ballot 

iv.  780 

—  character        .         .   iv.  782 

—  financial  matters        iv.  789 

—  benevolent  measures, iv.  789, 

794 

—  public  works       iv.  795,  804 

—  builds      Ancona  antl 
Civita  Veorhia       .  iv.  796 

—  sanitary  works  .  iv.  796 

—  in  Egypt     .         .  iv.  800 

—  bridges  .         .  .  iv.  800 

—  embellishments  in  the 
provinces       .         .        iv.  800 

—  immense  number  of  his 
works         .         .         .  iv.  804 

—  correspondence  of  Pliny 
and        .         .         .       iv.  807 

—  letters  concerningChris- 
tians  .         .    iv.  815,  818 

—  treatment  of  Christians 

iv.  819 

—  his   expedition  against 
the  Parthians  (a.  p.  113) 

iv.  824 

—  conquest  of  Armenia,  iv.827 

—  at     Antioeh,    Mesopo- 
taniia    .         .         .       iv.  828 

—  enters    Babylon    (a.  d. 
116)  .         .         .         .  iv.  829 

—  disturbances      in      the 
West     .         .         .       iv.  832 

—  review  of  his  reign,  iv.  833, 

—  bridge  over  Danube,    v.  27 
Trasimene  (battle  of)       .  i.  595 
Travelling  under  the  Em- 
pire .         .         .V.  4S2,  489 

—  dangers  to  travellers,  v.  489 
Trebia  (battle  of)  .  •  i.  591 
Trobonian    law    excluding 

patricians    from  the  tri- 
bunate .         .         .         i.  232 
Trerus,  river  .         .    i.  189 

Trevcri,    tribe    famed    for 
horsemanship  in  Gaul,iii.  147, 
259,  iv.  608 
Trevi  (fountain  of),  water 
brought     to     Home     by 
Agrippa     .        .         •  iii.  743 
Triarii  (the)     .         .  i.  349,  423 
Tribes  of  Rome,  i.  67  srg.,  119 

—  new  formed         .  i.  270 

—  thirty  five,   i.  386,  498,  iii. 

56,  V.  519.  520 
Tribune  of  the  coleres,  first 
magistrate    in    the    city 
after  the  king  .         .        i.  73 

—  duties  of  .         .         ,   i.  126 

—  oflfice  of        .         .        i.  159 

—  appointment  of  Brutus 
and  Sieinius         .         •   i.  165 
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Tribune,    important  results 
of  tribunate    .         .         i.  166 

—  growth  of  power,  i.  178,  238 

—  increase  of  number    •  i.  204 

—  Camillus,  tribune  seven 
times  .         .         .   i.  266,  415 

—  office   hold   by  persons 

of  high  rank    .         .      ii.  287 

—  munler  of  the  tribune 
Octavius     .         .         .   ii.  407 

—  lo.ss    of     rights    under 
Sylla      .         .         .        ii.  711 

—  proposed  restoration,  ii.  783 

—  Licinius  Macer  on     .  ii.  784 

—  Pomj)ey     restores     the 
rights  of  tribuneship  .  ii.  790 

Tribuni    niajores   and  Tri- 

buni  minores  .  .  iii.  729 
Tripoli  .  .         .  .v.  463 

Triremes  ...  v.  555 
Triumphal  ceremonies,  i.  519,  ii. 

118  seq 
Triumvirate     of     Pompcy, 
Ciosar,  and  Cnu'^sus       .  iii.  53 

—  second  (B.C.  43-3^>),  iii.  440, 

460 

—  renewed  friendship,  iii-  496 
Triumviri  capiUiles  .  .  i.  295 
Trojan     origin    of     Rome 

(rise  of  the  myth  of)  .  i.  63 
TuUia  .  .  .  i.  39,  40 
Tullianum  pri.fon  .  iii.  33  n. 
Tullius,  chief  of  Volscians,  i,  191 
Tullus  Hustilius  (673-640), 

third  king  .  .  i.  20-28 

—  legend     of    Livy  con- 
cerning .         .         .     i.  21-27 

—  military  institutions,  i.  113 
Tumuli  ...  I.  Ixxxiv 
Tuscuhim  .  i.  184,  326,  iii.  451 
Tutela  (legend  of)  .  i.  267 
Twelve  Tables  (laws  of),  i.  217 

—  characteristic!;  of,i.223,ii.277 
Tyras,  Roman  colony  at  the 

mouth  of  Dniester      .       v.  23 

Tyre  .         .         .   iii.  599,  vi.  81 

Tyrrhenians  .         .         .1.  xliii 

---  pirates  of     .         .         i.  342 

Tyrrhenian  Sea       .         .     i.  506 

Ulpian     .  vi.  120,  283,  300 

Umbrians  .    \.  211  seq.,  62^ 

—  resist  Scipio  .  i.  687 
Unelli,  Gallic  tribe  .  iii.  155 
Usury     .    i.  143,  144,  160,  289, 

306,  307 

—  in  provinces  .         .      ii.  631 

—  limited  by  Lucullus  ii.  815 
Utica     i.  566,  687,  690,  ii.    142, 

iii.  340 
Uxellodunum,    last     Gallic 
town  to  resist  C»sar    iii.  208 

Vaccrei  .  .  .,  ii.  69,  151 
Vadimonius  (lacus)  i.  348,  367 
"  V;e  victis  "    .         .  i.  261 

Vaga,  trading  station  ii.  467 
Valeria,  wife  of  Coriolanus,  i.  191 
Valerian  law  confirmed       i.  294 

—  way      .         .         .       i .  404 

—  emperor       vi.  41 1,  413,  424 

—  persecutions        vi.  427, ,441 


Tape 
Valerius  (consulship  of)      i.  15S 

—  op{)oscs  Appi>j.s     .       i.  214 

—  (M.),    combat   with    a 
Gaul    ...  i.  273 

—  surnamed  Corvus,  i.  274  srq., 

290,  318,  320,  347,  355 

—  consul  .         .  .         i.  51 

—  (Procillus)  .         iii.  141 
--  (Flaccus)     ii.  343,  359,  668, 

670,671,  674 

—  (Messala),  friend  of  Au- 
gu.stus    .         .         .     iii.  717 

\'alens,   legato    of    German 

legion  .         .         .         iv.  574 
Vanquished  (treatment   (»f) 

i.  326,  362 

—  -  at  Capua      .         .     iv.  656 

—  enemies  (treatment  of) 

i.  3S9.  396,  ii.  36,  75,  121.305 

—  pillage  of.  .  ii.  334.^''/ 
Varian  hiw  .  ii.  582,  586 
VariniuB      (pra-tor)       sent 

against  the  gladiators 
under  Spartaous    .  ii.  774 

Varius,  author  of  the  Au- 
gustan ago       .  .     iv.  170 

Varro  (consul  216  n.c,),i.6o7,6i5 

—  on  agritulturo        .     iii.  746 

—  estimate  of  iv.  186-189 
Varus      .         .         .         iv.  128 

—  defeat  and  death    .     iv.  132 

—  eagles  recovered  iv.  424 
Vatinian   plebiscitum  gives 

C.Tsar  command  in  Gaul 
and  lllyria  .         .    iii.  61,  63 
Vcii    .         .         .  i.  38,  187 

—  war  against  (b.c.  482  ),i,  197, 

241.243 

—  capture  of  .     i.  244  scq 

—  proposal   that   Romans 
should  migrate  there       i.  263 

Velaria,  screen  from  the  sun 

in  the  theatre  .         .      ii.  743 
Velina,  tribe  of         .  i.  498 

Velinus  Mons      .         .       i.  362 
Velites    ...  i.  423 

VelitKe  (revolt  of)       .       i.  265 

—  conquest  .  .  i.  326 
Voncti  attack  Gaul.s         .    i.  258 

—  powerful  Gallic  tribe,  iii.  153 

—  their  ships  .         .      iii.  153 

—  defeate<l  by  Romans,  iii.  155 
Venetia  .  .  .  i.  353,  510 
Ventidius,    general     under 

Antony  .         .      iii.  491,  514 
Venus  Erycina  (temple  of) 

i.  478.  4^8 
Vercellae  (battle  of),  Cimbri 

defojited  at  .         .  ii.  501; 

Vercingetorix,  Gallic  leader 

iii.  180 
—  his    military     talents 

iii.  182  seq 
~  operations  against  Civsar 

iii.  196 

—  his  end  .         .      iii.  202 
Vergasivellaun         .  iii.  201 
Verginius  Rufus           .      iv.  552 
Verres  (C.    Licinius),  mal- 
practices of          .     ii.  622  leq 

—  death  of,   by  pro.scrip- 
tion         .         .         .     iii.  4^0 
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Verulamium        .         .      iv.  498 
Verus  (L.  (-eionius  Commo- 
dus),  cho.son    to   succeed 
Ifiulrian        .         .         .  v.  129 

—  sent  to  Pannonia,  death 
beforo  Hadrian         .       v.  134 

—  (brother  of  above),  v.  171, 

173 

Vesta,  public  god    .         .     i.  77 

—  worship     restored     by 
Augustus         .         .      iii.  75' 

Ve.stals    .         i.  4,  104-107,  117 

—  punishment  of  .    i.  327,  614 

—  honouro<l  by  August  luj 

!■'•  753 

—  Domitian  .s  severity,  iv.  696, 

vi.  246,  284 
Vcsontium  (battle  of)       iv.  549 
Vesi>a-«iaii,    his   honesty   as 
collector  of  taxes,  review 
of  his  life        .         .      iv.  588 

—  commands  three  legions 
against  Jews       .  iv.  589 

—  Josephus's  prophecy,  iv.  591 

—  proclaimed  em])eror  in 
Alexandria  (a. i).   69),  iv.  591 

—  struggle  with  Vitcliius 

iv.  594,  595 

—  emperor  (a.d.  69),  war 
with  Batavi  .         .       iv.  604 

—  peace  restored  .  iv.  614 

—  Jewish  war         iv.  614,  632 

—  at  Rome      .  iv.  641  seq 

—  wars  and  peace     .      iv.  644 

—  his  character    .  iv.  646 

—  encourages  good  men,  iv.648 

—  renewal  of  Roman  nobi- 
lity        .         .         .       iv.  649 

—  his  justice        .  iv.  650 

—  tries  to  restore  religion 

iv.651 

—  buildings     .         iv.  652-655 

—  accused  of  parsimony.iv.  656 

—  administration  of  finance 

iv.  660 

—  endowment    of    litera- 
ture and  art        .  iv.  661 

—  care  of  allied  and  sub- 
ject nations    .         .       iv.  666 

—  his  foreign  policy,   iv.   668 

—  his  death  .  iv.  670 

—  work  in  Africa     .       v.  452 
Vesuvius  (Mount)        .        I.  xiv 

—  Iwittle  at  .        .         .   i.  323 

—  occupied  by  gladiators 

ii-  773 
Voteni  Castra         .  iv.  606 

Vettius  heads  a  Servile  in- 
surrection      .        .        ii.  509 
Veturia,   mother  of  Corio- 

bmus       .         .         .         i.  191 
Via  Egnatia,  military  road 

i'i-  307,  470,  565,  576 

*  ibenna  (Caeles)     .         .  i.  1 18 

Vicesima  horeditatum       iii.  722 

iv.  12 
Victorina,  mother  of  Victo- 

^rinus     .         .         .         vi.  446 
Victorinus,  Gallic  emperor 

'''i-  445 
Vienna  (Vindobona)  .        v.  434 

Villa      .         .         .    i.  141,  143 


Tape 
Vindalium,      great      battle 

with  (Jallic  tribes         .  ii.  487 
Vindex    (Julius),  leads   re- 
volt against  Nero    .      iv.  549 
V'indicius  .  .  .  i,  51 

Virgil      expatriated     from 
Mantua     .         .         .   iii.  490 

—  poems         .         .        iii.  745 

—  death  (19  b.c.)   iv.  105,  169, 

i75-i«3 
A  irginia       .         .         .       i.  215 

Virginius  .         .         .  i.  215 

Viriatluis  in  Spain    .  ii.  151 

Viromanilni       opposed      to 

Casar       .         .         .     iii.  147 

Vitellius,  rival  of  Otho,  iv.  572, 

57« 

—  emperor         .         .     iv.  582 

—  character  and  acts,  iv.  584- 

586 

—  opposes  Vespasian      iv.  592 

—  abdication         .  iv.  597,  598 

—  continued    fighting,  iv.  59S, 

"599 

—  death       .         .         .  iv.  603 

Vitrified  buildings  in  Gaul 

iii.  127 
Vitruvius    on    architecture 

iv.  170,  196 
Volatorrnp  .  .         ii.  687, 689 

Volc.'o  Tecto.sagi,  barbarians 
in  Gaul      .         .         .    ii.  493 

—  defatted  by  Mar i us  ii.  496 
Volcanic  eru]>tions  .  vi.  395 
Volcanoes  (active  European) 

only  found  in  Italy  .  I.  xiii 
Volero  .  .  .  .  i.  201 
Vologeses        .         .         .  iv.  491 

—  IV.,  king  of  Parthia  vi.  70 
Volsci  .         .1.  xcv.  srq 

Volscians,  war  with,  i.  163,  186 

—  conquest  of  .         .         i.  190 

—  attacks  on  Roman  terri- 
tory   .         .         .         .    i.  240 

—  finally  destroyed  .  i.  270 
Voltumna  (temj)le  of),  meet- 

ing-j)l;.co      of     Etruscan 
chiefs       ...       I.  Ixix 
Volusenus    sent  to  explore 

Britain  by  Caesar  .  iii.  163 
Vulcan  .  .  .  i.  77 
Vulcanal  .         .         .     i.  78 

Vulci  (tomb  at)  .  .  i.  1 18 
Vulciates  .  .  .  i.  367 
Vulso  (Manlius),  consul     i.  479 

—  in  Galatia     .  .         ii.  57 

—  concludes    Asiatic    war 

ii.  62,  64 

Wall  of  Romulus  .  .  i.  10 
Walls  as  fortifications  .       v.  30 

—  u.sele.ss  when  not  de- 
fended .         .         .        vi.  518 

Water  supply  .  .  v.  604 
Wealth  (increase  of),  ii.  225  seq., 

346 

—  of  Romans  under  the 
Empire  compared  with 
that  of    modern    nations 

V.  t;7i,  578 

—  decline  of,  in  third 
century     .         .         .    vi.  386 


Vn.po 
AVeapons       .         .         i.  423  t^rq 

—  changes  made  by  Marius 

i'-  495 

—  used  by  Sylla     .         ii.  666 

Wedding  customs  .         .    v.  2154 
Weights       and       measures 
under  supervision  in  time 
of  Augustus  .         .  iv.  75 

—  useii  in  trade  .         .     v.  480 
Wheat  for  distribution  sup- 
plied by  frumentary  pro- 
vinces    .         .         .       iii.  738 

—  scarcity     under    Com- 
nifxlus        .  .  .     vi.  23 

Widowers  and  widows  .  v.  26^ 
Wills  .  .  v.  284.  3S7,  642 
Wine  .  iv.  76,  85,  87,  v.  5<S5 
Winter  (hostilities during),i.  247 
Women  (position  of)  in 
early  lionio        .         .     i.  144 

—  could  not  .except  Vestals, 
becpieath  property  .        i.  145 

their  extravagance  lim- 
ited     .  .  .   ii.  346  seq 

—  ajipcar  in  politics        iii.  43 

—  place   in   society  from 

79  to  30  B.C.      .         .   iii.  222 

—  deputation  of,  wait  on 
triumvirate  .  .       iii.  460 

—  (notable)at  Rome  under 
Augustus .  .         .iii.  6S2 

—  position  in  Rome       iii.  755 

—  as  portrayed   by  Virgil 

iv.  179 

—  practising  as  physicians 

iv.  198 

—  Hadrian's  law  concern- 
ing .         .         .         .V.  107 

—  the    condition  of  mar- 
ried    .         ,         .V.  259-271 

—  morals  .         .         .     v.  629 

—  virtues  and  learning  of 

V.  630,  631 
Worship   of   emperors  and 

others     ,  .  .         iv.  38 

Writing     in   ancient   Italy 

(use  of)  .         ,         .        *  i.  59 

Xanthippus,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian .        .        .         .     i.  481 
Xanthos  conquered  by  Brutus 

iii.  469 


York,  Eboracum 


V.  47 


Zama  (battle  of)        .   i.  692  seq 

—  importance  of  .         .   i.  696 
•  -  Juguitha  at        .         i.  468 

Zealots         .       iv.  625. 629,  631 
Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra 

vi.  474 

—  her  origin,  beauty,  and 
learning    .         .         .  vi.  475 
-  her  court    .         .       vi.  477 

—  her  wars         .     vi.  478-484 

—  correspondence       with 
Aurelian        .         .       vi.  487 

—  defence  of  Palmyra,  vi.  488 

—  escape    .         .         .  vi.  489 

—  -  in  Aurelian's  triumph,vi.497 

—  after  life     .         .       vi.  498 
Zeugitana      .         .         .   ii.  451 
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